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Foreign born ...200, 202 
PrIGia ot Joi ade wie re 200 
JeOWIBh: Ves. wee 204 
Male and female... .201 
Marital status ...... 07 
Native white ...... 00 
netuee SF. oe 200 
Foes Sat ate 203 
Reni, 1790-1940 ....163 
Urban, rural .......200 
Roads (rural) mile- é 
Bettled ...c-..<-.% 103, c652 
Taxes 
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Inheritance, estate. ..552 
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Voting qualifications owe 95 
Delaware Park (races)...... 873 
Delaware River......... b97, 150 
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New Orleans. ......5....<.: 343 
$26), Mak oCranesy oe vita pa 873 
Deluge, The (Bible)....... a649 
Democracy, Shrine of 

LC: See be) Pe arr ey ee a143 
Democratic ‘Part 

Committee (National) - 480 
Convention, 1948 ... ATT 
Convention’ cities, 1856- 
1848. Ak agi he eee 479 
Delegates (number) ..... 479 
Headquarters ......5%.5. 480 
Nominees, 1900-48 ....... 95 
Platiorm: ..0) beech cae 478 
Denison Dam, Texas........ e239 
Denmark: 


Area, location ........ 
Army, Air Force...... 
Capital (Copenhagen 
Communist membership 544 


Cooperatives, dairies. ..b510 
Currency <<; aeeoenee c510 
Education, religion ....¢510 
Foreign exchange ...... 277 
Gold reserves ..i...... 274 
History, government ...b510 
Merchant fleet ....... 586 
Population ii f.sc.555 510 
Radio transmitters, re- 
célvers' 1.0 has .. 302, 
Ratlroads'!. vison tons. 587 
Royal family ...... ose COLO 
UT tos aBeec oan 609 
Social legislation Tae c510 
Telephones ..... pepe 251 
Trade, vu. eh ON 243 
World War II: 
act strength os. 025 
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Declarations 322 
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peentty 
Chemical elements . 
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Dentistry: 
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Depths of oceans, seas..... 
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Mayor .:..:... 0] 5 eee 

Poralaticgs 1870-1940 
Rank ¢s5.4+ eae 

Race riots, 1943...... 


Telephones .....\uaeuee Ex) 3 
De Young Memorial Museum, || 
San Francisco Si: 
Devils-Island! S22... Vasa 
Devon Island (area).. 
Dewey, Thomas E.: g 
Republican nominee..... 
Election returns .... 
Diana, Temple of... 
Diligenti quintuplets 
Dillinger, John ..... 
Dimensions df earth. 
Diomede Islands (area) 
Dionne quintuplets ... 
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sissippi River ..... } 
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1911, flood, China .....b660 
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1946, tidal waves, Pa- 
Sh ae d677 
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» "wave, Japan ........ 
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1947 Se Texas 
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~ 1947, Riraosns. Florida do80 

See also Accidents, Fires, 
Earthquakes, Marine 
disasters, Tornadoes. 
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TOEMGCIMAB IAS 5.6. Fs 9 on ae os 7 
pioneer soa). oo). oe oes c540 
Doctors (M.D., Ph.D., 

L.L.D.) form of address... .635 
Dodecanese Islands ........ 'p518 
Dollar Book Club (best- 


BOLE once Sek oes as 749 
Doilfus, Engelbert ......... c664 
Dominica Island .........-. e499 
Dominican Republic: 

Area, population, loca- 
TAGT OG otes ss desea d510 
Currency é ad51l 
Education, religion d510 
History, government, 
president . ovcscceess) 510 
Merchant fleet ./....-... 586 


Radio transmitters, re- 
ceivers 
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Sugar (raw) production 262 
Ss. 243 
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World War II: 
Armed strength ....325 
Declarations ...... 322 
Donati’s Comet 5... . 026565 795 
Doolittle’s raid on Tokyo 
Paes a5 Ae a320, a670 
Dorr’s rebellion, 1842 ...... 65 


Draft bill, 1948....... 
Draft riots, N.Y-C., 
Drake, Sir Francis....-.... 6 
Drams (measurement) . 
Dred Scott decision, 185 
Drownings (number) .. 
Drugstores (retail sales 
Dry measure 
Dual, Triangular regattas.. 858 
Duck pin bowling....... 847 
Duke Endowment .... 
Duke University Libraries. . .366 
ar am Oaks Confer- 


Dunkirk, ‘Batitetatl yy ere. e317 


Dutch East Indies. a529 

Dutch Guiana see Surinam 

Dutch painters ............ 620 

Dutch West Indies .......- b529 

Dwyer Stakes .......-+-..-- 868 
E 
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Eagles, ‘Fraternal Order of 2418 
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East geek British: jy ...- d489 
East China Sea (area)...... 574 
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East- West (Shrine) football | 
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Attainment — ......:.2.4! 374 
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Enrollment j......-. 376 
Expenditures... 0. ssn 375 
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TES cf Awe ese 405-408 
New York City...:...... 462 
School attendance... .374-376 
School enrollment ..... 374 
Veterans °.9 6.9 0sls oes 
Vocational school enrol- 


ment 375 
Education Board, General 305 
Education Office, U. S. see 
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Nutritive value ......... 225 
Prices: 
Paid farmers-<7..... 220 
Reteil .. ai vies les oo 434 
Production, consump- 
Tidy +. tek ao hee 222 
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Area, location ......... b511 
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525 MALI? Sia tos eee c649 
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Merchant fleet 
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Sugar (raw) production an 
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World War II 
Armed strength ..... 325 
Declarations .-.....- 322 
Egyptian Sudan, Anglo see 
Sudan 
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Eisenhower, Dwight D.: 
Boyhood home .......:. bi33 
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président.) 22... s4j-*0 -- 0744 
General U.S. Army ....d670 
Elba Island (area).........- e575 
Election Returns: 
GOVEINONs) tee terse 94 
Mayor, New York City... 93 
President: 


By state, 1872-1948 62-91 

me Oy pik ‘vote, ; 
1844-1948 ....... 48, 91 
Senators, by state... 
Elections Foreign see names 
of countries, Govern- 


ent 
Electoral Vote: 
Law (Constitution) 


d157, b160. 
90 


President, 1908-48........ 
bg gi power, U.S. 
Dams 


Blectrical units........- 


Electronic calculator ..\..... 
Elements, Chemical F 
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Marriage. pai same sine e681 
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Emerald Isle 
Emergency Court of Appeals c51 
Emergency Maternity and 
Infant Care Program d314 
Emigration see Immigration 
and Emigration 
Emperors.(form of address) 635 


Empire City (races) ....867, 873 
Empire State Building: 

Height, stories ...... . 588 

Plane crash, 1945. d676 
Employment: 

Farms, 1910-47 ......... 217 

Federal government .... 316 

Index numbers ..........270 

Manufacturers ....... 257 

Occupation groups ..... 756 

United States ........ 755 
Endenbury Islands ......... e149 
Endowments (colleges)...... 402 
Engineering: 

Associations 

Fraternities ..... 


Review, 1948 
England see Great Britain 
and United Kingdom 
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Channel swimmers, 

TOT 51948 22). ae. 879 
Holidays (old).......- a812 
Population, U.S.. .. «202 
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LACTIC) ee ie 316 

Engravers, American ........ 613 


EBERT ge Printing 
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Epiphany 
Episcopal Church see_Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church 
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reco. 


ih 5S ta See . 883 
PTPTIONGSY i g...nj-m sais 3 ae b769 
Eras: 
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Geologic ......:.... pkey SOS 
Ericson, Leif, 1000 A.D. ....c650 
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Vos ae ee b523 
Errata and Addenda ........ 48 
Esperanto (language) ...... 3717 
Estate taxes ............... 547 
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Wedatione Gs. c... vel a512 
History, government ...a512 
Education, religion ....a512 
Merchant fleet ...... 586 
URUIYGRCS.. 5... dese 587 
Resources, industries. ..a512 


sh ena Re- eis 
world War I debt to U.S. 325 
Etchers (American) 613 
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boundaries ........... b512 
Army (strength) ....... 466 
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Government, religion. ..b512 


Italian occupation, 1935 


b512, d664 

Resources, industries. ..b512 
Radio transmitters, re- 

CRIVORR Tener eae 302 

World War II: 
Armed strength ..... 325 
. Declarations ........ 322 
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Area, population ....... b544 


Communist membership. .544 
Imports, exports (value) aan 


Mountain peaks ........ 19 
Aol pete El rs eS 587 
Sugae production ....... aes 
Telephones ............. 
War, 1939-45 ....... 317- 39 
See also specific countries 
European Recovery Program 752 
Congressional bill 
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Exchange rates, Foreign ....277 
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Exodus from Egypt......... b649 
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By countries: .-.....2 09. 
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Olds es | a ae .. 248 
Lend-lease shipments .. .241 
BUNS Mice) ae . .248 
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Faeroe Islands ........ . sb575 
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Falling body, Speed of..... 580 
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chasing cooperatives ..275 
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Cooperatives ......... 275 
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Foreclosures ....... 276 
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Prices: 
Crops, 1925-48 ...... 220 
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Counties G2: <r 183-198 
Density, by states ..... 199 
Education: 

Attainment ........ 374 

School attendance 


374-375 
SS al enroll- 


nt 375 
Estimated, 1940-48 48,164,216 


Female .... 199, 201, 203 
Families with children | 205 
cg i ee Ar 203 
Foreign born ..200, 262, 203 
Foreign white stock ..... 202 
SATE S58 OE 75 
Indians, American ...... 200 
Jewish: 


By state, city ...204-205 
Immigration, emig- 


pA nr ee OPE ee 

Male (20 T .e 12 199, 201, 203 
Marital status ...... 206-207 
Native born ........ 200, 203 
Native white ....... 200, 203 
aa ape Ss eee 200 
NETO i200 eae alenae 203 
oe York OTE Bohiew ss 454 
PHSOD cos cote hoon 212 
Psychiatric patients... .213 
Rank: 

DY Clies ia tila se ne 104 

By) States © fous ce 3: 163 
Reproduction rate ....... 203 
RUPE). 52:35 seeandeos 182, 200 
Special census since 1940 181 
States, 1790-1940 ..164, 183 
Territories 16 
Vital abetisttes. 

be ee 2 ae 


Communists 
Continents 
Religions 


Chops (prices) .. 
Nutritive value 


Production, consumption 222 * 
Port of New York Authority 456 
Portal-to-Portal Act see 


1948 edition 


Ports: 


Distances between ..597-600 
United States: 
Rank and tonnage . .246 
Tonnage, entered and 


cleared, © <5. Maat 248 
Portugal: ‘ 
Area, boundaries, 
CADIS. cob peers os a534 
Army, Air Force 
(strength) no. coo. sey 466 
IGUIEDROTIOY” « Tie oc ster on se le asd b534 
Education, religion ....b534 
Foreign exchange ....... 277 
Gold reserves .......... 274 
History, government, 
Officials rs ais. sts eet b534 
Merchant fleet . 586 
Population 1.7... -.... 34 
Possessions .-7; 2: - +1 , CO34 
Radio transmitters, re- 
COLVeLS*, aj deees «at wa 302 
Rallroads-':2)..3. caseien cen 587 
Resources, industries ..b534 
Telephones = Pong oat OF 251 
Trade,” US sarge 243 
World War I: 
; Casualties 2.5 ....5.5 326 
World War II ......... 324 
Armed strength ....325 
Portuguese: _ fi 
, pee EPEC BR, OE sari. o Thangs 0534 
uinea: 
_» Area, population, 
- OXPOTtS 7... hoes. 0534 
Radio transmitters, 


Ser OCCLVOTS 1,25 s¢0) 4.010.047 302 
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ae fee AE Ee b534 
i A fe 534 

West. Africa Ns Soe tone 


Post Office Department: 
Administrative personnel 50 


Established! 2... 20} 000.464 123 
Expenditures, 194'1-48 anes 
Number of employees . .. 316 
Postmasters General ... 123 
Post offices, U.S.: 
iret, 169) «2.3 2a d652 
First, N.Y.C., 1783 ....c654 
Postage stamps (first 
issued) -. os oe ee 656 
Postal informations 
Books* '.°:).. yc eee b284 
Domestic rates ........ a281 
insuted mail. oe 282, 
International rates ....d282 
Money orders .......... b282 
Parvel post |: d..5.c.ses d281 — 
Receipts, by city ........ 285 
Registered mail ........ b282 
Revenues, expenditures. .284 
Postal Savings Ail ears 282, 285 
Postmasters General ........ 12, 
Potatoes: (white, sweet) 
Consumption .........., 
Nutritive value ......../ 
Prices: 
Paid farmers ....... 
Retell <i gee f 


Production, 1930-47 . 
by states, 1947 .. 
Potomac River ........ 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y., (Inter- 
collegiate rowing) a 859 
Poultry products: 
Consumption ..... 222 


Nutritive value . 
Prices paid farmers .. 
Pounds and tons ceo 
SOW) SS 15 dete «= 
Power boat racing 
Power Commission, Federal 
see 1948 edition 
Prague 
Preakness Stakes ..... 
Precipitation: 
Average, by station . 
Mean, by states .. 
“1 inch of rain,’’ 
meaning of 
New York City 


Presbyterian Churches: 
Headquarters 
Memberships 

Presbyterian Historical So- 

ciety, Museum and 


»Cabinet, 1789. 1948 


, 122-125 
Constitution: 
Electoral votes, 
Article XII ...... b160 


Original Article II. .d157. 
Term of office, 


amendment ...... c162 
Election returns, by 
state” .y....dee wea 62-91 
Electoral votes, 1932-48 ..95 
Executive office: 
Expenditures ...... 266 
Number of employees 316° 
SALE. casos ae on) 
Flag’ 4). . hc ee eee all8 
Form of address ....... b635 
Impeachment ......... , 569 
ee: 1900-48 ....... 95 
Oath. of :office) ... 25: <e 121 
Popular vote, 1948... .48, 91 
Salary ....)..-s55k cia ee 1 
Brxecossionl Jas toate tcc 564 
Term of office limited. ore 
Veto power 2.2... .u.50: 
Bills vetoed, 1948.... 339 


Presidential nominations, 
ee 76-480 

Presidential poll forecasts ...95 

Presidents of the U.S.: 


Ancestry 0 «ac nee 106 
Biographies ......... 107-117 
First 3. occ ac Aaa Wits 


st 
List of (politics, native 
4 tates, inauguration, 
$6 Jorge a cee ae 48, 106" 
Religious affiliations ... a} 


Wives (biographies) 106-117 
3 ¢, Tight top; d, right lower, 


,. 
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Press, Freedom of, 1735 ....b653 
Pressure (sea level), New 
POLIO” CHOY <2). <a Mees wiv b805 
Prices: 
Contract, Chicago (wheat, 
COln;.0ntSewi. -o. 5 ue 221 
Parm crops, 1925-48 ....220 
BOM sts rds Sick Se tek cles «f= 434 
Index numbers: 
Farm cr ous 218 
Food .) s 434-435 
Stocks ¢. 277 
Prime numbers; F .648 
Prince Edward Island a494 


Prince ot Wales Island: 


ea) 
Prince Patrick Island 


(area) f 
Princess Pat Stakes |... 
, Principe and San Tome 


NCEA IY: eg a ae egy ee e534 
_ Printing: 

- Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing . 270 
First used, England <a651 
Movable type ° c585 
‘Prison population 212 
mecerisons,. Mederal 00. . ees ae 212 


Prizes see Awards 
Produce Exchange, New 
York 
Production: 
Automopiles 
Coal, coke 
Copper, lead, zinc 


Cotton, wool, silk, rayon’ 283 


moles spirits “a yahePe Ce fon 

Fisstrié OGTR Yes. ec 265 
tie “Farm crops, 1930-47 
si? 219, 222- mu 

Bisheries of. ka sca. 263 
. Food, 1900-46 .......... 222 
ni, IOI CRULVer aac cat. eats « 235 
vi Index numbers -270 
a iron and steel’.......... 233 
"i ECGTOSENIO ic coe. eee, : 

, RECUR eri ts Paria, + ste 61 
Manutactures ....... 257-260 
Minerals ov... 2. sne 231-235 
Natural gas, 1920-46 ....234 


Petroleum, by state, 


gar 
Tobacco (cigars, 


mr. cigarettes): .../....... 263 
. Wood pulp, paper ...... 261 
_ Production and Marketing 
4 ; Administration see 
1948 edition 
_ + Professional fraternities, 

4 sororities |. 5, 407 

Progressive Party National 
Convention, 1948 . 496 
a Prohibition (law, repeal): 

: cl61, al62 

Jones amendent b661, b663 

_ Prohibition Party National 
G@ ©onvention ..o......... 477 
m Proterozoic Era ......... 573 

Protestant Churches: 

Denominations: 
Headquarters . 293-294 

Copy Memberships 291-292 

Vi “Population (World) .,. .289 

Protestant Episcopal Church: 

‘ Bishops ... +2. 296 

Form of address |||’ 635 
Calendar, altar colors, 
fast days ............ 814 
Headquarters ....... 48, 294 
MMemmersoly 292 
ee rent, Persecution 
Ma Oe 51 


SEES eeath, alten adgT 
ne, Beassian: rulers wise bes d607 
Psychiatrie patients ‘in : 
hospitals ......, 210, 213 
Public: 
Assistance (Social 
PecUNty) os 311 
Contracts Act see 1948 
edition 
MIODE MOS Le a eync f s . 268 
00M eh ae 105 
, ' Health Service 304 
. ges Administration: 
ih ihe Expenditures, 


: 
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Index 
Page 
1047-48 Gh. es 266 
Organization, func- 
es see 1946 
' edition 
Haaser oes. 105 
T PTAs. . ae cos kh ee 373 
Opimion poll. forecasts 
(Presidential) ... .95 
Roads ‘Aduninistration: 
Expenditures, . 
1947-48 ........ . 266 
Organization, func- 
tions see 1948 
hi ratine tic League, 
School Athletic Leag 
INGE ae Sao y00, 901 
Trusts and foundations 
305, 308 
Utility Holding Company 
Act see 1948 seek 
Pueblo oth eh 138 
Puerto Rico: 
RECESSION. a. 5% o~ ceiisiayes d100 
Altitude. o0c4 so. ee 580 
Yt ae ee iret 148 
Banks (aégsets, liabilities) 276 
oC Tey OK Tp ees Ser 148 
Glimatee Sc: vas. 2 eee $91 
Coastines hie. oe 102 
Crimes, penalties sepe as 548 
DSScrintive cy yc se 148 
Education (vocational pe 
enrollment) ...- 15 
Farms’ (number, acr eage, 
ValGe Py lose ee wn eee 217 
Forest areas ......-- 308 
Government .......... bids 
Governor .. 48. 58 
Holidays 312-813 
Income tax collections, 
Federal ........ 27 
Judges, District (U.S.) .\ 52 
Motion Picture theaters a 
Origin of name ...... 
Population .. bids 
Radio transmitters, “re- 
ceivers. 2). 5... 302 
Sugar (raw) production 262 
‘Telephones ...... -252 


U.S. Congress 


56 
Puget Sound, babe g pe. ei b145 


Pugilism (boxing) 


850-853 


Pulaski, Gen., Memorial 
1 PS: or, . .c813 
Pulitzer. prizes .... 378-381 


Pulitzer School of Journalism 1 378 


Punic Wars 


Putnam, Amelia Earhart 
(ost) 1937 .... bS66 
Pyle, Ernie (killed) 1945... b875 
Pyramids of Egypt . .a581, a 
Pyrenee Mountains ......... 579 
Quakers (Friends): 
Headquarters .......5.-. 293 = 
Memberships: ... 3.0235. 291 
Nobel Peace Prize : 591 
Qualifications for voting 95 
Quebes. (elt) 5 — kn. cei 493 
Quebec, (Province). Canada a494 
Queens Borough see New 
York City 
Queens ‘Borough Public 
ADTRAN We suet eee 370 
Queens Midtown Tunnel 
456, d458 
Queensland, Australia a491 
Quintuplets (Dionne, Dili- 
BONED i Avec ehiatite sys 589 
RUS E.G UR Gee eae ck etite b540 
Racing: 
Bit plariey cies iss ite ees 842 
Automobile. rok. 839 
Wo Cane | Sn oe PE OR ek epicner 843 
12! \-1 © Oe ge ae es pelt 43 
HLOPACH OUP thts. thie 866-878 
Midget auto .......2.... 893° 
Power boat ...... .. 857 
Relays o.)..3... 896-897 
Rowing! iin) <2.(s 080 858-860 
Yachting ..... 906 
Rackham Fund ..,,.. 305, a306 
Racquets champions ....... 838 
Radio: 
Annual costs .......... 301 
Associations ........... 426 
a persaes sent, 
Riot is Lake 659 


» Relay racing .... 


Pee Cachan incdalatient 1.30 
Growth, industry .......301 
Homes with 
Industry (investment, 
employees, payroll)... 
INetWworksir ett. = - sin 
Peabody Awards ...... 
Sets in U.S.,; world 
Television 
Transmitters, receivers, 
by country 
Radio City 
Radium discovered, 1898 .... 
Raiiroad Retirement Board: j ; 
Expenditures, 1947-48 ..266 ~ 
Number employees ...... 316 — 
Railroads, Foreign: 
Lengest tunnel, station 
platform, stretch of 
track, etc, 
Mileage, by country .... 
Railroads, U.S.: j 
Accidents, deaths ..209; iene 
Associations, 4. <.st. ees 
EXpYegs. J ac. ces ween 
Fastest runs 
First: 
Electric street rail- 
way (0s. 2s epee 
Passenger +... = skied 
Steam “locomotive 
drawn train ..... b6: 
Transcontinental ..a658 = 
Mileage «... (<4 53s 587 
Passenger, freight data 250 — 
Revenues, expenses, 
dividends eee it 
Stocks, bonds, capital ... 
Statistics 
Railway Express Agency .... 
Railways see Railroads 
Rainfall: 
Average, mean, by 
Station 
Heaviest on record — 900» ore 
New York City ...... 802-803 
“1 inch of rain” é 
meaning’ ©... {¢)..cee 
Raleigh, Sir Walter 2 ee 
Rank in population see 
Population, Rank 
Rapa Island J\t. iene 
Rasputin, Gregory ........ 
Rates of foreign exchange .. 
ge tga ended Nov. 23, 


00, 801 


-b67 
Rayon production, 1920-47... 
Ready reference calendar, 
1763-2000 |... A. tee 
Reaumur temperature ...... 
Receivers and transmitters 
(radio) ." .. atv he eee 
Reclamation Bureau see 
1948 edition 
ang ors societies hoe 408! 
Reainatraneien and Devens 
ment Bank) 70 sie 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation: 
Continuation of, 1948 D559 
Expenditures, 1947-48 . 266 
Number of employees- ...316_ 
Organization, functions see 
1948 edition : 
Red Cross, American ace 
tionak. Tie 
Red Cross, International _ 
Red a Improved Order 
Red Sea (area) 
Redonda Island 
Redwood trees ........ 
Reed-Bulwinkle Bill 
Reelfoot Lake, Tenn. 
Reference libraries . _ 
Reformation, 1517 


Regattas see Rowing, 
Yachting 
Registered mail: 
Domestic 
Foreign ap 
Registration: 
, Automobiles, by state |. 


Voting, New York 


89 
Relief societies see Rewouutel 
aes 


ee I” i ee 
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Religion (con’t) Page ; Page Page 
ar ieeaia see Associa- Income per capita ...... 433 Associations see Associa- 
Ce he Se ite Interest laws, rates ....566 ; tions .. ets it) 
Bibles PRAITECHTO NS Wd.a x 20s 5 Judges, District (U.S.) ..52 Fast days, calendar os, 814 
_ Bishops: iat Boante . ive ake 105 Hierarchy ... 45, 287-288 
- Methodist .......... 297 - Legislative information .. { Form: of address ...635 
*. Protestant Episcopal 296 Lumber production ..... 1 Popes. ios Asawa 286 
Roman Catholic ....288 Marriage laws .......... 56 Statistics, population |. .289 
‘ Denominations: a ee ae Roman: 
Headquarters ....... 293 National Guard ........ me. Western (end 
Membership ....291-292 ING WOM Nc Layer en on ISE | OL) a aie, er b650 
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; Rent prices (indexes) 434 Foreign born 200 Ronne Antarctic Research 
: 7 ee Tates, U Nic ee 6 eae Expedition 594 
$ 203 diy by ae A ee ee eee Roosevelt, Mrs. Eleanor 
c530 Mate, female ........ (biography) ......... 116 
‘arty: Marital status ..... Roosevelt, Franklin Delano: Wy 
 * Committee (National) . 480 Native white . Biogtabhy. fi ais..08. 0 ell 
Convention, 1948 ....... 476 Naturalized Children ...,... og ene billig 
% Convention cities, Westra * hae Library, sods. eee 3108 
SRE AGE Cee te. 479 Rank, 1790-1940 Roosevelt, Theodore: 
_ Delegates (number) ....479 Urban, rural ...... Biography ...<.7....... 113 
Seeetteadquarters ..:........ 4380 Roads (rural) mileage Bust, Mt. Rushmore 
- Nominees, 1900-48 95 Sue a aalteay etiOs Se -. Seen ‘ - 8143 
Lo ie 478 Taxes: ee uP House, N h ae 
Rese: ae bomb, Gasoline ...../..:.. i) y 3. 
a ie ASS 157 guberitanne, estate ..556 —— a oes a Bare 2 
3 en NR WE 2 eh So ae 551 ationa: emori ark 2 
earch aud Deve ere DABS Taxes, Federal: Ranch House (North 
Reservoirs: ncome (collections) 273 akota) .-.-. 1... ..., 140 
ecg tcst in world ....... 576 Television stations .....303 Wives (biographies) ...a1i4 
*Under construction Trade (wholesale, retail) 245 Roots (square, cube) ....647-648 
239-2240 Unemployment insur- Rose Bowl football games . -907 
United States ......... 237 Peres S P56 ee 312, 313 Rose Island .............., al4g . 


Reunion (French): American fa A, Sx 401 Rotation of the ae 
Area, ulation, loca= Rhodesia, Northern ...__._. p4g0-«-Rewing: 
al “* Se a515 See also British South Amateur, 1948 canes 877 


area products. .a515 ha “ We eae Aig seh ee Bae 
Rhodesia, Southern: _...... 8490; Se Se bas ee 
Radio transmitters, re- aan see also British South rhe eas Tegattas ae 
we pecw sc aeeresoes Tica eel is eee Ca Y. 
Riau-Lingga Archipelago . “8529 -eerang Oxford-Cambridge ..... 860 _ 
Collections, by source ..271 “Rice production, 1930-47... 219 A re oh pines a BE a 
Customs receipts ........277 Rickenbacker, Edward V. ale- ard regattas 


Bese econ <3 Gia iat ta ina Rove i eee 
“Bevolutonaty Wares 2 ausg MNMRE Mafaneh See New” ofate aie National “7 Se 
Bid | cae at ple ae ae ts 
: Aumitted “to Union ..... 103. Right chk we of mean Families of Boul aie 


Rediard tte a clale f= 580 Gin, MOAI ge ape Form of ad Pe 
Ringling Brothers circus fire, ee Belgian Congo .... 
“Forest, perks Sore 300 Hartford, Conn., 1944.d673 


Land, water ....102, 103 Ringling Museum of ‘Art, Ete te eee 265 
Ran k A Ae ce SE RS, 6 ac whe cats on 359 World production, - f 
WAicomoples ~..-.......- Rio de J aneiro treaty 1910-47 264 
Banks (assets, liabilities) 276 (Western Hemisphere Rulers of foreign countries i 
Birth Sree » SAGE 208 Defense) ... > -591 (past, present) ... .605-609 
Pees aciiat ie ae ee eae! ao de oe (Spanish) ba 5036 Rum: 
Budget, debt, assesse: o Grande River an = Imports, exports :....... 242 
(cc Se es 61 (area) .....,.....151, 516 Production, 1900-47 ||. .962 — 


See eee tem 103, a142 
‘ 01 Rivers: 


Rumania: 
Goastline es 108 Posten (ates) «.. -+:+---B76 "area, population, 
~ Congressmen, U.S. ...53, United States ._ 97, 150-151 boundaries. reaeye 0534 
vg Counties, county seats. . ety See also specific names se edeat) a Py 
b na Penalties . 1212, bas Roads: Bessarabia ............ d534 q 
gaa Ben rece sees 208-211 Construction, Bot gb? por Capital .2c). yiaerner eee 534 - 
a RIDAVEME Oe wildy cies ennsylvania Turnpike 
mee Divorce Jaws ........... 567 Oldest highway (N.J.)..b138 pe le ic a! oe 
j ne Public Roads Administra~ Education, religion ....a535 
‘ tion see 1948 edition Gold reserves ......... 27 
o tial Rural (mileage) ........ 253 History, government ...d534. 
see Roanoke Islands, North fax Merchant fleet Kae pe 
Rochester (N.¥.) Museum of Radio trensedteee stots 
mgrop Beer to pstolas Arts and Sciences ....360 ceiversi< See es 302 
a Bee production | ;---237 Rockefeller Center .......... 460 Hallrondg fo ae 587 
ee ieee Museum of Science and Resources, industries ..d534 
AE Re la eS pee SIRdustry sii tae. 357 Royal family .......... 534 
; Number, acreage, 447 Rockefeller Foundation. 'a305 Telephones ........... 27351 
eS ae 142 Rockingham Park (races) ...874 World War I: 
Beene amen 3h. 262 Rockne, Knute (killed) teat e663 Casaaltice 
SEIRETIOR 1. elects: ciA cine ois 2» 4783 Rocky ‘Mountaih National Debt to U.S. 
ee cerbie senier’ 22° 104 BP aa 29, gee Mia eal sth 
BAR chy dance: aia-8i8 eects Will Ceitied) ‘i936’. labes Casualties 


ota: Roman Catholic Church: _ Declarations, a) 
o Sera Arita yw 95 Apostolic delegates to. «tice... 
Mas tal patients 2 210 1526p ae z ; 
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Runs and walks (N.A.A.U. 
champions) 

Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration see 1948 edition 


Rural population ........ 182, 200 
Rural roads (mileage) ...... 253 
Rush-Bagot treaty ......-- 655 
Russell Sage Foundation ..d305 
Russia see Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 

TOUS WETS ee hat eine = 540 
Russian population, U.S. 202 
10 DENS Eh igs hd (2 ofS noe ee 609 


Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic b540 
Russians (notable persons). .620 
Ruth, Babe 831-832 
Ryder Cup matches, 1926-47 903 


High, low, 1910-47 . 221 


iefeanetion, 1930-47 219 
by states, 1947... 223 
iyukyus \(atea) —...060.-. 3 e575 
s 
Saar Basin, Germany...... b517 
Baha ASlEME oe. dks ee - b529 
Sacco-Vanzetti .......... a662 
Safety Council, National... .d423 
Safety first: 
Automobile accidents 
(how avoid) .......... 71 
Automobiles (stopping 
distanees)* s:...-)..... 570 
Sahara, Spanish ...... e536 
Sailing vessels see Ships 
Saint: 
Anne de Beaupre....... b494 


penne: Fla. (oldest 


Bartholomew Day sca 


SBBCLES LOTS cicalacice hy’ 651 
Christopher Island ....d499 
Clair DAKe® jo yl ed 57 
Eustatius Island ....... b529 
Helena Island ......... ad91 


Lawrence River and 


basin’... b496, 576 
Lawrence River canals 
(cargo traffic) 247 
Lawrence River Power 
Development Project . 577 
Louis, Mo.: 
Beegey. of Science 337 
oN de Bas Ore ae 104 
Buildings (tall) .... 588 
City Art Museum... 342 
ers area .....d98 
nee b60 
Population, 1870- 
ty, ae 165 
eridiation rank . 104 
Lucia Island .,....... c499 
Martin Island ........ b529 
Patrick’s day ....... d813 
Pierre and Miquelon: 
Area, Paeaiation, 
location e515 
Currency ' e515 
Government, ‘trade. .c515 


Radio transmitters, 
TOGELVEXS (oli 
Swithin's Day ... 
Vincent Island . 
Saipan Island (area) 
Saeed U.S.S.R. . 
Salaries: 
Cabinet members : 49 
California State officials. 96 
Connecticut State officials 96 
Riavernors ......... 58 
Judges, U. S 
New Jersey State officiate. 96 
New York City officials. 450 
New York State officials. .437 
etal State offi- 
President, 
Mopomentanives: 
Benators, U. S............ 53 
State legislature paeaabe es. 61 
Supreme Court Justices. ..50 
Salem eee Chistoric 
s 


CES 5 a a b299 
ales: 4 
Department stores (In- 
dex numbers) ...,....; 
Retail, Canin, mail order 
lh el Ge ae 244 


a, before page number, indicates left top quarter of Page; b, lower 


Pe state pes ie ee = RE 551 
New oe Gity.... 72. 443 
erman 
Se Tee on ae b607 
Salt a ago produc- oe 
Salt Hake: tale Se rare b144 
Salutations (persons of i 
TAK) Os. oe, See ene 635 
Salvador: 
Area, population, loca- 
tion, capital ......... 535 
GUsxTeNncy ites -25* aes cd35 
Education, religion ....cd35 
Foreign exchange ....... 277 
History, government, 
president = t<\a- =. - ee b535 
Radio transmitters, re- 
Cebyernes 2 =n eae oa 302 
Rallrosdss-% . weiss 2 =e 587 
Resources, industries .. .b535 
of bs 213 = oe 0 Bee = See eee . 243 
World War II: 
Armed strength .....325 
Declarations ...- 324 
Salvation Army........ 294, 364 
Samar Island (area)......- d532 
Samaria (downfall), 721 
Se meet ar c649 
Samoa, “American: 
ACCESSION: (Wyn secs S- a d100 
Altitude .....-... .580 


Area, population, capital 149 
Banks (assets, liabilities) 276 
Coastline 102 
Descriptive (government, 
roducts, education, re- 
igion) .. 
Farms (number, acreage, 
value) 
Samoa, Western (New 
Zealand) 
San Diego: 
Fine Arts Gallery...... 
Natural History Museum | “360 
San Francisco: 


149 


Buildings (tall) ........ ‘5388 

California Academy of 
NGLONGS FEA ee ak en cesar 40 

de Young Memorial 
DEUSCGRT | Sees ots 


Earthquake, fire, 1906. .a660 
Golden Gate Bridge ...b601 
Golden Gate Exposition b667 
Housing (occupied units) ae 


Industrial area ......... 98 
Mayor 2: Ju. ck cs sla ee ta c60 
Mileage to N.Y.C........572 
Museum of Art...... 360 
Palace of the Legion of 
BODO ‘sss vaca ees 340 
Fopmasen, 1870-1940... .165 
Rank: “7; .'ss2enesens 104 
‘TEl@Mhonesicc,4 a< s.4etetae 251 
United Nations Con- 
ference + +329 
San Jacinto Monument 
(Texas) 2 2iiiures user 144 


Guvenes 
Government, industries c535 
World War II declara- ‘ 


tions ..: 24 
San Salvador 535 
San Tome and Principe 
Islands ~,... .[a-auemee 0534 
Sandy Hook lighthouse... ..b138 
Santa Anita (races) 871, 874 
Santa Gan Calif. Ene 
Santa Get (oldest town)... .d138 
Sao Miguel Island (area). .a575 
Saratoga (races) ....... , 875 
Satatoga Spa... sduy /uieea; 46 
Sarawate (British colony) ..,a489 
Sardinia (area) ...../...... 0575 
Sark Island (area)......... b575 
Saseno island ¥.)..h)) cur 523 
pays Sr eg Canada a a494 
Saturn (plane 
Morning, evening star...790 
Rising, setting ......... 799 
Solar: system .:..../.... 7186 


Saudi- ee 


4 
-.b501 


_Savaii (Samoa) . 


Trade; U.Sa0 tet. ee 
World War II: 

Armed strength 

Declarations — 

Sault Ste. Marie ipeaseey 


Say DE 92 
Saving bonds eiihe 
Savings Bank Life Insurance, 
New York (State)... 444 
Savings in -UiS.. fc es. 2 ee 280 
Saxe-Coburg, House of 
(British rulers) 
Saxons: 
Englisk rulers 
German rulers 
Scholarships: 
Nieman iellowships 


Pulitzer School of Jour- 4 
nalism:,./>i.& JA. Sees 378-4 | 
Rhodes ...chy- cbs Sea 401 
School attendance ...... 374-376 i. 
Science: A 
Atomic bomb, energy ...757 2) 
Clubs of America ......- ‘TSS: ae 
Fraternities, sororities } 
, 408 
Museums: :.. .2..0s0a" -364 
Review, 1948 ....... 159-162 | 
Service (institution) ....758 | 
Scillies Island (area)......- -b575 - 
Scotland: Ba 
Area, population -....... 481 t 
Descriptive :.......2e d485 
Holidays (Bank) ...... a813. 
Rulers... ... sei eee i 


See also Great Britain 
and United Kingdom 


Sculptors, American ....... 614 
Sea mile... «..:/ic¢e8 eee 20 
Sea, visibility at ...25..0 0% 820 
Seals: 
New York City ......... 449 
United States .... 45004 121 


Seamen's Church Institute 
of New York..... 364, b427 


Seamen’s Friend Society, 


American ....... , 433 
Seaplanes (records) .......- 840 
Seas (area) <-. j-§.4:5.5040re bd574 | 
Seasons, The’ if. eee 769 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Art Museum \:.7.... 2 360 
Telephones’. (7... 5. ..ceee 251 — 
Secession of States.......... 162— 
Secretaries, U. S. (past and i : 
Present) “Jedote eee 22-125 — 


Securities Acts see 1948 edition 
Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission see 1948 edition 
Sekia el Hamra............ 536 


Selangor, British Malaya. ..b488 
Selassie, Haile .....5..1. 2) b51 
Selective sequence electronic 
calculator” ........08e! 
Selective Service: 5 
Act, 1940 ... c668_ 
: Expired, 194 d679 
Act, A946) i) 468 | 
Senate see Congress, U = 
Senators, U.S. 20022) fect oes 53 
Election returns ...... 92-93 
Form of address......... 635 
Salaries } 
Senegal -\).\\... Gis a... coven ae 514 
Sequoia National Perk 2a 298 
Serbia (World War I - 4 
casualties): .). sou seam 326 
Serial numbers (new-born , 
babies)? ja.) teach Cae 475, 
Seychelle ap AER rag? | pee 


Shark fishing ean record 593: . 
Shedd Aquarium, a iebord) 
Sheep: 
On farms, 1890-1948 
Prices, 1925-48 . 00. 11, 
IBN eis chsh oe b145, 298 
gnenawneat (U,S.N, ainigs { 
ible) destroyed, 1925... .c662. 
pherasses Empire (Mor- 


360 


Pnideg: ot 39 | 
> 2 i a he ee 
» Ships (con’t) Page _ Page Page 
Fast ocean passages..... 688 we - 
First metal, 1837....... e656 eatay Cen avieees neh ae 
List of (over 15,000 ton- Socialist Tanke Party, 1948: Michbrisspee 4 o> Oe. 263 
ry} ae Oe oe 249 anime. hoc Ss. Soy EIU OR eee Ce Cos i 142 
MPETGHANG Wo. <. ads Scan 586 Convention Geographic center 104 
Steamboats (early) Headauarters Governor .............° 58 
b, d655, A656 Socialist Party 1948: BIGGIE) tet he 812-813 
eplpyerds, UREON ee aoe: Gommittee <u... va: 480 Hospitals: i 
Shooting: Convention ............ 477 Capacities .:..... 95 
Olympic records ........ 883 Headquarters ........... 480 Mental patients .....210 
Rifle, pistol Song soli 899 Socialist Workers Party...... 480 Income per capita....... 433 
Skeet champions ........899 Societies: Interest laws, rates... ..566 
Trap champions ........856 List of (headquarters, Judges District (U.S.)... 52 
_ Shoshone Fal’s, Idaho. di31 membership, secreta- Land grants ............105 
|. Shrine of Democracy (S. b143 ries, when founded) Legislative information.. 61 
|. ~Shuffieboard champions ..... 853 409-430 Lumber production .....261 
Siam see Thailand Societies (college) 5 on 404-408 Lynchings, 1882-1947 ....213 
; Sicily (area) .............. Eu BRE oe Sa me hed te 405, 408 Marriage laws ..........568 
Sidon (siege, capture) ..... 649 Professional fraternities .405 Motto. cLP. See 
RHEIN SONS oo. eke. ese. 490 Professional sororities ..407 National Guard .. 
Silk: Recognition ........ 406, 408 Nickname ........ 
Imports (quantity, value) 265 Social fraternities ...... 404 Old age —— 
Production, 1920-47 ..... 263 Social sororities ........ cerd Origin of name.......... 
ilver: Society Islands ............ 515 Be gence 1790: 1940... .164 
OS b248 Socotra (British a oa a bias v\ +: bya euiies ota . 200 
Comstock Lode ........ di37 Sodom (ancient city)...... b649 Cities = We is igs ete RES 178 
Dollars in ack: 1915-48. an Softball champions ......... Counties: .,).254 fee 194 
Exports, imports ........ Solander Island, New Zea- Density 2.42070 eae 199 
PEP OMUCUION ee ae ess 338 BOOS o sh Sceest sts cs eo a492 Foreign born. . . -200, 202 
Used in industry, arts. ..272 Solar SEBO >. aes cl OF e400 786 Indian “yee aoe 200 
BEEMOCADOTE 2.02... - 0. rene b488 Solids (weights) ........... 643 Jewishy 4: chante 04 
4 Singers: Solomon Islands: Male, female........ 201 
’ DSR tle> < cis's tee aap b> 6 Area, population, Marital status ...... 207 
24 CS ee 622-629 islands, exports ...... St Native white ........ 200 
PtHIwIG tHE... kt. ee. 70 COTM edt, & so nhs. Nee Bes 200° 
‘ igns and symbols: Solomon’s Temple destroyed bois ee is es = 203 
4 Astronomical .......0.<- TOE, PRGUARCE iow Uhet cenit «Gnas c Bank. 1790-1940..... 163 
et Atomic chemical ele- Somaliland: Urban, rural ........ 2 
or a re 8, 644 British: Roads (rural) mileage ..253 
Cn RS i ae 642 Area, population, Settled: &:<:.0 sn. tee 103 
_ Sin-Kiang (Chinese Turkes- DLOGNCHS) 6. ss tes 91 Taxes: 
co Eo ee Radio transmitters, Gasoline \o Ried oe 252 
Skating: ean i * ore ted Pt ahah & Pe} Income. |i mess a 50 
y REIT LOO edi vie.. ce vais 2 SHC Oe eons cts <i0 1 Inheritance, estate. ..556 
pe N.Y.C. high schools ....901 FET Mes oa we Soin tg e523 Taxes, Federal: r 4 
-— Olympics op Se eee 884, 887 Sombrero Island ..... ....d499 Income (collections) ae 
« epeea records .......... 862 Somerset Island (area)..... a575 Topography .: . 0c .gfeee } 
, Skeleton. (human, weight)..589 Sorghums, production, *< Trade (wholesale, retail). re 
_ Skiing: AOSO RAT RN itis te « 219 bese sof. insur- 
oa American records, 1887- Sororities (college) . 407) (0). Enied ees 12, 313 
- US Popa See Pare 861 National Panhellenic Vital ‘stabiniics fe Pan 208-216 
= Lo ae ee eee 860 Conference’ 26. 6... 2 es 423 Voting qualifications Sito 95 
Jumping records ........ 861 -Sound (rate of travel)...... 819 South Dakota: 
Long jumps, 1948........ 861 South Africa, British see Admitted to Union...... 103 
7 National Ski Association British South Africa Altitude. 3.4. inet bees 580 
. es oat. ee 861 South Africa, Union of see Area: 
ivimples «2.22 Mi es Union of South Africa Forest, parks ate alg 
World taend BAS: 20 Blam - South America: Land, water ....102, 103 
Skye Island (area) Area, population ....... d544 Rank isn: 3 eee 102 
Skyline Drive (Va.)........ b145 Communists ..........-. 544 Automobiles 
_ Slavery: : Gold production ........ 235 Bad Lands 143 
; Abolished, U.S., Amend- Imports, exports (value) 241 Banks (asset: liabilities) “278 
ment to Constitution. d160 Mountain peaks ....... 579 Birth statistics ......... 208 
Emancipation Proclama- Petroleum production ...234 Black: Hills \.2- cree a ane a143 
DEON BOS) as o5e co sped t's e657 WOAMTOAGS “oy yah sas ces 587 Boundaries... tes are 142 
Introduced America, _ Sugar production........ 262 Budget, debt, assessed 
Geral ale cee tts s bs’. 652 ‘Telephones ou. be: mty se Go 251 VEIUE 5.5 5 <intget Meee 
Trade began, 1481...... a651 See also specific countries Capital. Gy taAses 103, d142 
Unlawful, England..... b656 South Australia ........... 491 Climate »...3.#2434, Roe 
Sloan Foundation..... a305, b307 South Carolina : Congressmen, U.S..... 53, 56 
- Slovakia see Czechoslovakia Admitted to Union..... 103 Counties, county gee .195 
» Slovaks and Czechs......... d509 BNA. cose os4 oo oo kee 580 Crimes, penalties . . 212,548 
_ Small loan interest rates... .566 Area: Death statisties ..... 208-211 
7 ‘Smithsonian Institution, Forest, Darks 024... Descriptive™. ..saonaweee d142 
os Washington, D.C...... 360 Land, water ....102, 103 Divorce laws. ...sdeaete nae 567 
“Snares Island, New Zealand a492 PORTE Gis, ota metals. 5. Education: ......... sm 374-375 
Ee ae 02 Automobiles ......../... Election returns: 
% Banks (assets, liabilities) 276 Governor ....0- sees 94 
TES See tae Sy eee 801 Birth statistics ....+... 208 Presidential. 5.02.7. 84 — 
New York City ..... 802, 804 Boundaries ............ 142 Senate» ..:. sis oeeeeen 93 
- Snowstorm, Dec., 1947 Budget, debt, assessed Farms: ; 
d LUNGS AE ore ane 802 Crop production ....223 
PAnui production ...........)- 263 Egg production ..... 222 
Soccer champion records ....860 Harvested acreage. ..221 
MIVPUIICS 68 bes ys ote Se 883 Tncome sae 218 
Coastline Number, Bela 
Administration ..... 309-315 Congressmen, 3 UC ea He men oA 
Expenditures, 1933-48 314 Counties, county seats .. Fisheries "Ae sow an 
func- nee penalties... Fiower 0 eyes ag 
5 .309 eath statistics . Game refuges ...... ee 
Australia = Ae c491 Descriptive . Geographic center ..... 
_ Bill passed, 1948... .b559 Divorce laws Governor (fb 9)/5es\> «mes sce 
Canada .......-.-. -b497 Education .... Holidays ...+ 5... 
eakyese care he's Election returns Hospitals: 
Governor... Capacities’ ccc 5.~-- 


SHIPS (con't)—SOUTH DAKOTA 


‘ Presidential . 83 
5 1 ee ae kant 93 
rOreD. production ....223 
~ Egg production ..... 22 
Harvested acreage...221 
THCOME! |. oe sone «218 


in tem ail al eee 


Mental patients 
Income per capita. . 
Interest laws, vad 


Irrigation ....... 
Judges District ( 
Land grants .......; -105 
Legislative | information.. 61 


40 SOUTH DAKOTA (con’t)—SWEDEN 


South Dakota (con’t) Page 
Lumber production Sot er 
Lynchings, 1882-1947 ....213 
Marriage laws i: 2200 te 68 
WLOthOn hfe saa eit di42 

* Mount Rushmore ...... 4143 
National Guard ...-.... 467 
Wickname® i. eine: d142 
Old age penny ) dp oS ocr 315 
Origin of mame.......... 101 
Population, 1790- 1940... +164 

VOb Ye 0 Re ee A ae 200 
GHEICS as Sacto ety ola o> 178 
ICOUMGIES A aise te Ae 195 
PETS iirc ils <a 33 99 
Foreign born... .200, 202 
PNA ATE Sere eet = oe ain nse 200 
WISH Crs sence =o a as 204 
Male, female....... 201 
Marital status 207 
Native white ...... 200 
Naturalized ........ 200 
INGRTOsEE. os... oe. 203 
Rank, 1790-1940.....163 
Urban, rural . 200 


5 aig (rural) mile- 


ag. . 203 

Shrine io Democracy. ..a143 

(St 3 i A es 103 
Taxes: 

Gasolines.2:).).:... .252 

Inheritance, estate.. .556 

‘ (STS oe eee 551 


Income (collections) ie 
Territory- organized Bed 
Topography dl4 
-Trade (wholesale, retail) 246 
Unemployment insur- 

BGG See ie scr cy was 312, 313 
Vital statistics ....,. 208-216 
Voting qualifications..... 95 
Wind Caye National 

Hits Vel <9 )Age a SS b143 

South Georgia a493 

South Island, oo Zealand A492 

Southern light: b791 

Southern Rhodesia see 

Rhodesia, Southern 
Southampton Island (area) .a575 
Southwest Africa (British 

Mandate) ....:..5.. 
Southwest Museum, Los An- 

a, COL Ee eee 361 

Soviet ues see Union of 

oviet Socialist Republics 

Soybean production, 1930-47.219 

Spain: 


Area, boundaries. capi- 
ReMricrae tir fee Min y tee kis G a536 
Army, Air Force 
(strength) Wi.c. 2.2... 466 
Civil war, 1936-1939 
b, c665, b667 

OLD IOS s/s ee cee e536 
Communist membership 544 
ONT 10 i c536 
Foreign exchange ..... 277 
Franco government ._...b536 
Gold reserve, 1930-47... .274 
History, government, 

POREMRROEIG Sa aN cc's vies s b536 
Merchant fleet ......... 586 
Navy (strength) ....... 466 
Population...) 2.0.1... a536 
Radio transmitters, re- 

MERMOER Wiese x Gh stance ns 302 
PUAMINOGGS 1.50 587 
eee proclaimed, 

a Sera 663 
Resources, industries 536 
Religion, education ....c536 
Revolutionary strike, 

1 Pe Seg ree Pa c664 
Riilers: 3...) 609 
Sugar (raw) production 262 
Telephones ............ 251 
Bal) Sos 2 ae er 243 
World: War Thi. ......... 24 

Armed strength ....325 

Spanish-American War ....c659 


ena mada defeated, Hace 
Spanish authors, ; painters | 48, “819 
Spanish Sahara 0536 


PRES) erie cls eae mae ke ad71 

Speakers of the House 
KGQOUETESK) io Site eh 125 

Special delivery rates....... -8281 


Spectrum, Colors of ....... 585 
Speech, America’s changing .383 
Speed of a falling body. ...580 
Spelling bee champions Lean 
tional) 40. 


Index 


Y -Page 
Yae New York 

Spelman Fund 2505 b306 

Spencer Collection, N. Y. 
Publie Library ....-..- a369 
Sphinx (Egypt) 5b s.<.- b58l 
,Spices (imports): o..--.-< +» 265 
Spitzbergen:. ... 6.2... gaa 530 


Spleen (human, weight). pone 
Sports 82 
See also specific sports 


Spratly Islands ..........-- a525 
Spring (season) .......- . -b769 
Square ‘Toots. . <= ah. « Pad 647-648 
Stadiums : 252%. -.—. 836-837 
Stage stats tog7to as Sak 622-629 
Stalin, Joseph ...:.. .a542 
Stamps Act, 1763 ..........- c653 
Standard time: 

Descriptives Jn. ose ee 792 

Difterenees = t2-2-o2. aaa 793 

Ua S. “citlge teas toe 784, 793 

Zones “OR-eeea sae eee 
Standard, National Bureau 

of see 1948 edition 
Stanford University and 
Hoover Libraries ..... 370 

Star-Spangled Banner: 

Anthem S45 ce tees .120 

Bldg 352-43 Siete sae = 119 
Stars: 

Morning, evening ..... 790 

Polar, 1949 ......- 795 

Tables, 1949 788 


Stassen, Harold E. (Repub- 
lican candidate) .. 476 
State Department: 
Administrative personnel. he 
Established 122 


Expenditures, 1947-48... .266 
Number of employees. . 316 
SUGPRUETIOS: FS. kere 22 


State of Vatican City see 
Vatican City, State of 
State prison population,.....212 
State taxes see Taxes, State 
Staten Island (area) ... -d575 
States’ Rights Convention, 
1948" ons, ATT 
States, U.S.: 
Pape to Union. 103 
Area (land & water) .102, 103 
Capitals 103 
Coastline 


Governors . 
Legislatures, 1949 
Population, 1790-40 164, 183 
Secession ... : 
Thirteen original 
See also individual states 
Statistics see specific subjects 
Statuary Hall, National.....356 


Statue of Liberty ......... 461 
Statue of ae Gupiter) . b581 
Statues ON. Y.C.) . oc. ss 459 
Statute mile ........ gosh b820 
Statute of Westminster. 48. 
Steamboats see Ships 
Steel production ........... 233 
Bieceee Grand Na- 
Stepinatz, Archbishop Aloy- 
BIBS dia hs Oeste ae TN 
Stewart Island, New Zea- 
its nem dae) Bes OF Me a492 
Stacka! 
Market crash, 1929... .b663 
N. ¥. xchange oy. ac 277 
Price index numbers... .277 
Railway values ....... 250 
Stonehenge (England) . d581 


Stopping distances, automo- 


HES 65 cs eh eee 570 
Storm warnings ............ 794 
Straits Settlements: 

Deseripsive fe sh hee b488 
Radio transmitters, re- 

COIVERS <", hyd ee . 30 
Strikes: 

Work stoppages ........ 755 


See also Labor Review 
and Memorable hei 
Street numbers, N.Y.C 

ey. Ho} hick eae 453 

House of (British + 

Tulers), 2); Glos -605 

Suburban Handicap 
Subway opened: 


Chicago,-1943 \.. uns. ab7 
New York City, 1904 . a660 
Succession to Presidency. . . 564 


Page 


Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian: 


Area, population, loca-_ - 

tion, capital .....-.- 535 
Currency sees oat: <2) 8536 
History, government, 

education. i). 21<. = ues 535 
Radio transmitters, re- {2 } 

celvers Gomer. «ats 802 soe | 
‘Railroads ...-.....-..-+. 587 
Resources, industries. - “4339 ae | 

Sudan, French | 


Suez Canal 


Industrial uses 
Production, 1930-47 - 
World production, by 
country 
Sugar (refined): 
Consumption 
Nutritive value ... 
Prices (retail) 
Rationing ended 
Sugar Bowl football games 
b134, 907 i 
Sugar Research Foundation 307 j 
Suggs, Louise (golf) 3 


Suicides (number) .......-.- 209 
Sullivan Memorial trophy 
winners .0j.i-or seen 854 d 
Sultans (Turkey) ........... 609 -@ 
Sumatra.) :+..3, 5 vee b520 7 
Saale (season) 75:2 eee bi6é9 
Ascension, 1949 .... 225.4 735 Se} 
Declination, 1949 ....... 785 
Descriptive «252.2 5--vseee 796 4 
Diameter * {235 hahaa aT96 
Distance from earth....a796 l 
Eclipses, 1949 . 0... 0.055 190; ee | 
Eeliptic! .4 sin. St bI9T 
Goldin. ..ce.5.5-2 0s ee 785 
Horizontal parallax 186 
Hour angle, 1949 ....... b798 
Mean, tres ascension 1¥ 
of, 1949) 5). Sess eee 88 
On Meridian of Wash- 
ington, 1949°.._... 770-783 j 
Planets (relation to)..) 786 — 
Rises, 92 aie 770-783 
Correction to ... 184 
New York City . 770-783 
Semi-diameter .......... 
Sets, 1949P sei ee. 770-783 
New York City . 770-783 
Sun spot cycle .......)2% 810 
Sun Bowl fi football games... .907 > 
Superior, Dake../<>-- 22a 517 
Supreme Court, U.S.: 
Justices, 1789- Todt free 126 


Appointments, salary 50 
Form of address ....635 


Oath of office....... 121 
Personnel: . 7727095 50-a51 
Surinam: ‘ 
Area, 1 loca- 2) 
tien. sme ene ee b529 
Capital, exports: 262... b529 
Ourreneyi 249 -canckss ce b529 
Radio transmitters, re- 
Celvernsy Tata. 95. ee 302 
Rallroadepiwee So see 587 


Survivors insurance a309, 3i0, 3 7 


Svalbard Island (area)._.. a5' 
Sverdrups Island (area). 2bTS F 
Swain’s Island ..... *1al49 
Swaziland, British South 

Africa! ws. 43503 lee b496 
Sweden: 


Area, population, bound-_ 
aries, capital: .. 5:55 
Army, Air Force : 
(strength) 466 


religion . 
Foreign exchange . mae as: | 
Gold reserve ... oe 
History, government, Ww 
elections AY 


Resources, indicted 
a alfamily ........... 


ULOTS 5 niente ied, we eee 


Tele ar (raw) production 262 
ephowes 25 


_ SWEDEN (con’t)—TEXAS 


Sweden (con't) Page 

gag et See 
‘med s } 

Swedes (notable persons). 621 


par  avegeew oiled 8 “202 
weet potatoes see Po S 
Swimming: 


A.A.U. champions ...... 880 
English natin! swim- 
mers, 1875-1948 ....... 879 
ey” New York City high 
re en eee, See 
f Olympic records ....882, 885 
WWurio TeCOrds |... 0s. 8 9 
Swiss (notable persons) ...... 619 
: _ Switzerland: 
a Area, population, bound- 
) aries, CADICAE uis.;.; 5. b537 
7 Army, Force 
MbGreNgEh) oo a-> Sse. 66 
Commynist membership. .544 
MREEOUIDG: ord tn iso ewe ote0:6 4537 
Descriptive (playground, 
Alps, languages) .....b537 
Education, languages. . .d537 
Poreign exchange oS ee 277 
Gold reserves, 1930-47...274 
History, government 
president ......... 48, c537 
Merchant fleet .......... 586 
Radio transmitters, re- 
EME Pa. a oh. 65's = 302 
J VAG oe 587 
Resources, industries. ..c537 
Social security c537 
MelepnONEs ..%.........- 251 
Smede,, Us S....-2..- 243 
World War II armed 
3S 9 325 
_ Symbols see Signs and 
= Symbols 
— cares, population, loca- 
- ion, Capital ......... 
of Communist membership 544 
a a538 


Education, religion . “4538 
2 oh government, re- 


celvers 
Wigs: 0 (0) "~ = SA ee 


tions 


 T.V.A. see 1948 edition 
Table tennis yaa ee 

Tadjikistan S.S.R db 
part ee A. (Republican pr 


andidate) -E 
Taft, William H. and wife _ 


(biographies) ....... 114 
' _ Taft-Hartley Labor Act ..... 565 
, Seepaign against...... b753 
? ‘ahi 
¢ ‘a Oe d575 
Products, industries ...d515 
Radio transmitters, re- 
ELVES Manage te suiy Oe oo 302 
“Tall buildings Raga tie sas 88 
Tallow (melting point) ..... 646 
melantoran ‘(races) ........0.4 875 
‘anganyika (British East 
Fan wae (Ny, | ee 490 
international admin- 
HBEROtION Yo. latin. ws a528 
Population, location ...a528 
_ Radio pees re- 
, QO) oe ee 302 
Tariff mete 1790-1947 
(balance of trade) ....245 
Commission, U.S. see 
1948 edition 
‘asmania, Australia ....... a491 
Pees Se eee ai49 
Lee ae 51 
FRAMES Gernot + 270 
thout repre- 
Mele Med. 653 
Collections, by source... 271 
lorporate 547 


: Estate. gift . 
2 Eicse 


Nections, by state. 273 
Original lai, chai peeee 


_ Rese tabl 
Boe ta 1947-48 


Telegraph line (first) 1843. .c656 


Telephones: 
Statistics, by country ..251 
First exchange Fae Ay c658 
Strike, 1947 2 e-toc 679 
Telescopes (notable) ....... 795 
Television (stations, indus- 
try, progress). .../....303 
Temperature: 
Absolute 25-25% 22/2 Jee 
Average (U. S. cities)...800 
Extremes 3... <<. ee us 801 
Mean, by state ....0..:. 801 
New York City: 
Dali... 2.652 es Ae de 804 
ee atk 2 ote om 
Temple “9 Avianiis (Diana) c5é1 
Temple of Karnak ...... 8582 
Ten Commandments .......296 
Tenerife Island (area) .....b575 
Tennessee: 
Admitted to Union ..... 103 
PGCE» 50.0) «gver’.'y 9% 580 
Area: 
Forests, parks ......300 
Land, water ....102, 103 
UP ee ee ee 102 
Automobiles ........... 


252 
Banks (assets, ‘abies 916 
Birth statistics 
Boundaries 


Congressmen, U 
Counties, courity se 


Crimes, ipnnltios A 


Death statistics ..... “208- fan 
Deseripfive’ 5: 5.2. ST es. 143 
Divorce laws o:.-.5...1. 567 
AUCs gay 5 v4 <). 2"s,2"s 374-375 
Election returns: 
KOVORTION 02 5357 500 94 
Presidential = ..0s5 1. 84 
Merate sia soos Foe 93 
Farms: 
Crop production ....223 
Egg production ..... 222 
Harvested acreage ..221 
ANCOMIE I oh. G~ vfs ele ee 218 
Number, acreage, 

WOM oat ete 217 
PUSUPIICS eo raise cszce ea 263 
MIOWED) Pest at. b143 
Game refuges. #0. 34.3: b105 
Geographic center ...... 104 
ROVELTION "2 siesta - 58 
PASH AR YS) 2. < cup nore a» 812-813 
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ADDENDA AND ERRATA — ay 


Page 91—Official vote for President 1948. Tru- 
Rane Dem., 24,104,936; Dewey, Rep., 21,969,500; 
Thurman, States’ Rights, 1,169,312; Wallace, Prog., 
1,157,106; Thomas, Soc., 132,138; Watson, Prok., 
103,343: eichert, Soc. Lab., 27,921; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 13,007; Other, 3,259. Total—48,680,416. 
{A total of 49,363,798 ballots were cast on Nov. 2, 
of which 683,382 failed to ballot for presidency.) 

Truman received 49.5 pet. of the popular vote; 
Dewey 45.1 pct. 

Truman won 28 States with 304 electoral votes; 
Dewey 16 with 189; Thurmond 4 with 36. 

Pages 106, 114—Mrs. Edith Kermit Carow Roose- 
yvelt, 87, widow of President Theodore Roosevelt, 
died Sept. 30, 1948. 

Page 126—Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
died, Aug, 27, 1948. C 

Page 148—Puerto Rico. Luis Munoz-Marin elected 
Governor (Nov. 2, 1948). First governor to be 
chosen by a general election. 

Pages 164,216—Estimated population of the 
United States, July 1, 1948, 146,571,000; October 1, 
i348, 147,280,000. ; 

Page 287—Cardinal Auguste Hlond, Archbishop 
of Warsaw, died Oct. 22, 1948. 

McMana- 


Page 288—Rt. Rev. Mser. Edward P. f 
man became Auxiliary Bishop of Erie (Pa.) Diocese 
(Oct. 28, 1948). The Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Flan- 
nelly, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, was named 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York (Nov. 10, 1948). 

Page 392—U. S. Military Academy. Maj. Gen. 
Bryant E. Moore willbe Superintendent after 
Feb. 1, 1949. 

Page 482—Buckingham Palace announced (Dec. 
14, 1948) that Princess Elizabeth’s month-old baby 
has been named Charles Philip Arthur George of 
Edinburgh, which means the infant will be known 
publicly as Prince Charles. $ 

Page 487—India and Pakistan. Hyderabad, only 
remaining independent princely state, surrendered 
(Sept. 17, 1948) to invading troops of the Dominion 
of India, sent to ‘‘restore order’’ there. 

Page 497—Canada. Louis S. St. Laurent became 
Premier (Nov. 15, 1948), replacing W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, resigned. , 

Page 507—China. Sun Fo, appointed Premier 
(Noy. 26, 1948), succeeding Wong Wen-Hao, re- 
signed. : 

Page 519—Honduras, President Juan Manuel Gal- 
vez succeeded Dr. Tiburcio C. Andino (Jan. 1, 1948). 

ee Lajiox Dinnyes resigned (Dec. 
8, 1948). 

Page 520—Iran. Mohammed -Maraghei Said ap- 
pointed Premier (Nov. 8, 1948) to succeed Abdul 
Hussein Hajir, resigned (Nov. 6, 1948). 

Page 524—Japan. Shigeru Yoshida named Pre- 
mier (Oct. 15, 1948), succeeding Hitoshi Ashida, 
resigned (Oct. 7, 1948). 

Page 529—Netherlands East Indies. Dr. Hubertus 
J. van Mook resigned (Oct. 13, 1948) as Acting 
Governor of Indonesia. A-new replacement post 
was created—High Representative of the Crown. . 

Page 532—Peru. General Manuel Ordria became 
President (Oct. 29, 1948) following revolt -which 


custed Jose Luis Bustamente Rivero. 


Page 537—Switzerland, Ernst Nobs, Social Demo- 
erat, elected (Dec. 16, 1948) President of Switzer- 
land for 1949. 

Page 543—Venezuela. Lt. Col. Carlos Delgado 
Chalbaud named Provisional President by a mili- 


All America Football Teams for 1948 


Collier's Weekly 


Sam Tamburo Penn State 


Pnas.. mam ‘Tamburoe.........5.07.. 
George, Brodnax. 6. i507... Georgia Tech 
Tackles Leo Nomellini................ Minnesota 
Bova WASCENG. | te ees cot wes Michigan 
Guards Paul Burris... ........ ... Oklahoma 
h Marty Wendell ........ Notre Dame 
Center Charles Bednarik......... Pennsylvania 
Back Doak Walker -y.......... So. Methodist 
Back ASNGTIGS DUSTICG one es ce ee No. Carolina 
Back PIVGe SCOtt. o.rin eaci ses. se . Arkansas 
Back Jack Jensen.......... Ati, Sat .Califorhia 

Associated Press 
Ends Richard Rifemburg’ .c1........). Michigan 
PIRI Ney OOP emt meine gh’ 2 6 ..)2 Mississipp 
Tackles Leo Nomellini ................ Minnesota 
William Fischer os. 20%. ....... Notre Dame 
Guards Paul Burris. 750.02 Oklahoma 
MOGHM ANAK ess ssw aie wes California 
Center Charles Bednarik........... Pennsylvania 
Back Bobby Jack Stuart................ Army 
Back Doak Walker........ ....50. Methedist 
Back Gharlés Justice. 2.0.06. 0.506. No. Carolina 
- Back Art Murakowski...../. ....- Northwestern 


FIRST 10 COLLEGE FOOTBALL TEAMS FOR. 
1948 (as listed by Paul B. Williamson for United 
Feature Syndicate)—(1) Michigan; (2) North Caro- 


tary junta (Nov: 24, 1948). : : tig 

Pages 590, 591—Nobel Prize Awards, 1948. 
Physics—Patrick M. S. Blackett, Great Britain. 
Chemistry—Arne Tiselius, Sweden. Medicine and 
Physiology—Dr. Paul Mueller, Switzerland: Litera-— 
ture—Thomas Stearns Eliot, American-born Brit-_ 
ish poet. Peace—No award. y 

Page 682—Political Assassinations. Count Folke” 
Bernadotte, United Nations Mediator for Palestine, 
and his French Aide, Col. Andre Serot, shot and ~ 
killed (Sept. 17, 1948) in Jerusalem. 

Former Foreign Minister U Tin Tut, anti-Com-~ | 
munist Rangoon editor and a leader of the anti-~ | 
Fascist People’s Freedom League (Sept. 18, 1948) — 
died from wounds received when an assassin tossed — 
a grenade into his automobile the previous day, in 
Rangoon. i 3 

Page 829—Baseball. Most Valuable - Player 
Awards, 1948, American League—Lou Boudreau, of ~ 
Cleveland. National League—Stanley F. Musial, of — 
St. Louis. - | 

Page 843—Six-day Bicycle Racing, New York, 
N. ¥. (Nov. 14°20, 1948): (1) Georgetti-Moretti, 
1,659 points; (2) Bergna-DeBacco, 1,027 points; | 
(3) Diggelman-Koblet, 784 points. | 

Page 908—College Football Scores (Dec. 4, 1948): 
Alabama 55-Auburn 0; Clemson 20-The Citadel 0;_ | 
Notre Dame 14-Southern Pre i.) Sa 3 


A 
Page 103—Colorado. Length 390 miles, not 90. 
Page 106—Presidents. Andrew Johnson a Repu 
lican, not Democrat. 4 
Page 134—Maine. Baxter State Park comprises 
141,712 acres. 
Page 1719—Texas. City of La Porte, not La Price, 
Page 198. Wisconsin. Eau Claire County cour 
house at Eau Claire, not Fairchild. - ; 
Page 294—Refurmed Episcopal Church, General 
Council of—should read Protestant Episcopal 
Church. ; 
Page 411—American Legion. S. Perry Brown, 56. ~ 
Beaumont, Tex., @ veteran of both world wars, 
elected (Oct. 21, 1948) at Miami, Fla., 
James F. O'Neill as national commander. 
Auxiliary of The American Legion. Mrs. Hubert A: 
Goode, of Portland, Ore., elected president. F; 
Page 450. The Council. Manhattan, Daniel Sv | 
Weiss, Dem., to fill vacancy. i 
Page 488—Tall Buildings. 
Tower, 305 feet, not 527 feet. . 
Page 503—Belgium. Proclaimed its independence 
Oct. 16, 1830, New Style. ’ ; 
Page 568. Marriage Information. Washington, no 
wait to get license but 3-day wait after its receipt. | 
ae 583—Inventions. Clock, pendulum, 1657, not 
1857. SS 
Page 584—Match, friction. Invented 1827 by John” 
Walker, English druggist. © a 
Page 619—Spanish Authors, Lopez de Ayala, 
Pedro, poet, died 1407, not 1458. q 
Page 644—International Atomic Weights. Symbol 
for Curium, CM not CU. a 
Page 646—Average Height and Weight of Men 
and Women. Age group 45-49 (women), height 
5’1”; weight 159 not 169 pounds. " : 
Page 663—Memorable Dates, 1932. Bruno Rich 
eee entered U. S. unlawfully in 1923, 1 
; 
Puge aR ta ane Time. Last line, 
olumn, shou read “From A.M. April 
2 A.M. Sept.’ 26, 1948.’" es = 


Look 
Ends par eos Rot sei ee 
rthur Weiner........,. R 
Tackles vee Nomeliini....2.3)..0.5a8 Pie ner 
eon . Hart... 5. at. ape ene 
Guards William Healy.......... a 
Joseph Henrys. Sinn) eee 
Center Charles Bednarik.......... Penns; 
Back John Rauch. 7.409 a. see 
Back Doak Walker....-..........S0. M 
Back Emil Sitko... iG e,cicea: 
Back © Jack Jensen..............5..2, 
United Press 
Ends Ricard Rifenbuss RRS ONS ac; 
Gon Marty rol). eee 
Tackles Leo Nomellini............../ REtee 
Guards pun Wistert... ile 
wards! “Paul \Buvris,., 0.0m aaa m: 
William Fischer ..........._. Notre De : 
Center Charles Bednarik......... |. j 
Back Stan Heathu Wy eenuc, cuales 
Back Doak Walker. .......:,....S0. Me 
Back Charles Justice.,......_. 
Back Jack Jensen... 6. Lg ay 
lina; (3) Oklahoma; (4) Notre > 6) 
(6) California; (7) Searies ) "Clem 


(8) Clemson; ~ 


Northwestern; (10) Tulane. : 
: Pact 


eee oS eee 


, HARRY S TRUMAN, of Missouri, 
alary, $75,000. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, Alben W. Barkley, of Ken- 
lucky, Salary, $20,000. , 
“as a ee from January 20, 1949, to Janu- 


Chief of Staff te the Commander in Chief. of 

— Armed Forces of the United States—Fleet 

admiral William D. Leahy, USN. 

Military Aide to the President—Maj. Ger. Harry 
Vaughan, USA. 

Naval Aide to the President—Capt. Robert L. 

Dennison, USN. 

__ Air Force Aide to the President—Col. Robert B. 
wandry, USAF. 

_Physician to the President—Brig. Gen. Wallace 
Graham, USA. 

) The following is arranged in the, order of suc- 

Sion to the Presidency, established by an Act 

‘of Congress, approved July 18, 1947, as amended: 

> The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The President pro tempore of the Senate. 


| THE CABINET, AS OF DECEMBER 1, 
a (Salary, $15,000 each) 


1948 


ginia. 
paetary of the Treasury—John W. Snyder 


oF: 

“Attorney General—Tom C. Clark, Texas. 
A ep naater: General—Jesse M Donaldson, 
[Hinois. 

Secretary of the Interior—Julius A. Krug, Wis- 


eretary of Agriculture—Charles F. Brannan. 
orado. 

_ Secretary 
Secretary 

seits. : é 

THE WHITE HOUSE 

retaries to the President—Maithew J. Con- 
. Massachusetts; ,Charics G. Ross, Maryland: 
am D. Hassett, Vermont. 

Phe Assistant to the President—John R. Steel- 
nan, Alabama. = » 
z cial Counsel to the President—Clark M. Clif- 

|, Missouri. 3 , 

nistrative Assistants to the President— 
id K. Niles, Mass.; Charles S. Murphy, Md.; 
Donaid S. Dawson, Mo. 
" Administrative Assistant in the President's Office 
“Rose A.’ Conway, Missouri. 
Social Secretary—Reathel M. Odum, Il. 
eecrae Clerk—William J. Hopkins, Kansas. 
* Usher—Howell G. Crim, D. C. 


_ DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


‘Secretary of State—George C. Marshall (a). 

_ Under Secretary of State—Robert A. Lovett. 

Counselor of the Department—Chas. E. Bohlen. 

4 al Adviser—Ernest A. Gross. 
Seeretariat—Direcior, 1: 


of Commerce—Charles Sawyer, Ohio, 
of Labor—Maurice J. Tobin, Massachu- 


cutive Carlisle 


can Republic Affairs—Paul C. Daniels. United 
0 Affairs—Dean Rusk. International Trade 
-—Winthrop G. Brown. Financial and Devel- 
Policy—Norman T. Ness. Foreign Liquida- 
Commissioner—Maj. Gen. Clyde L. Hyssong. 
port and Communications—Walter A. Radius. 
Affairs—George V. Allen. Office of Interna~ 
Ynformation—Lloyd A. Lehrbas. . Office oi 
ficaticnal Exchange—William C. Johnstone, Jr. 
Foreign Service—C. M. Ravndal. Department 
dministration—Walker K. Scott. Budget and 
ng—William O. Hall. Controls—Samuel D. 


A z Receives his retired pay as a General, 
150.9 ‘ 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


y of thé Treasury—John Wesley Snyder. 
Secretary—Edward H. Foley, Jr. 
stant Secretary—John S. Graham. 

eral Counsel—Thomas J. Lynch. 
et Officer—Willard L. Johnson. 
rolier of the Currency—Preston Delano. 
‘er of 


onal Finance—G 


} United States—Government Officials 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


a of State—Gen. George C. Marshall. | 


Gouri. 
“Seow ef Defense—James V. Forrestal, New | 


the United States—William Alex~ 


Commissioners: Accounts—Robert W. Maxwell. 
Internal Revenue—George J. Schoeneman. Nar- 
er ey J. Anslinger. Customs—Frank Dow, 

ting. 

U. S. Savings Bonds Division—Vernon L. Clark, 
Nat'l Director. 

U. S. Secret Service—James J. Maloney, chief. 

U. S. Coast Guard—Admiral Joseph F. Farley, 
commandant. 


NATIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISH- 
MENT 


Seeretary of Defense—James Forrestal. 

Special Assistants—W. J. McNeil, Marx Leva, 

| John H. Ohly ($10,000 each). 

| Aide to the Secretary of Defense—Col. Robert J: 

| Wood, USA. 

| _ Assistant to the Secretary for: Public Relations— 

pCapt. R. W. erry, USN; Public Information— 

) Harold B. Hinton. 

| Secretary of the Army—Kenneth C. Royall 

} ($15,000). 

Secretary 

($15,000). 
Secretary of the Air Force—W. Stuart Symington 
($15.000). 

| Joint Chief of Staff: 


ef ‘the Navy—John L, Sullivan 


: —Fieet Admiral! William D. Leahy USN. 
Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army—General Omar 
N. Bradley, USA. 


Denield, USN. 

Chief of Staff, U. S. Air Foree—General Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg, USAF. 

Staff Director—Maj. Gen. A. M. Gruenther, USA. 
| Chairman of: The Munitions Board—Donald PF. 
| Carpenter. The Research and Development Board— 
Dr. Karl T. Compton. x 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Secretary of the Army—Kenneth C. Royall. 


Under Secretary of the Army—William H. 
Draper, Jr. 

Chief of Staff—General df the Army Omar N. 
Bradley. 

Chief of Information—Lt. Gen. Raymond 5. 
McLain. 


Public Information Division, Chief—Maj. Gen. 
| Floyd L. Parks. 
Adjutant General—Maj. Gen. Edward F. Witsell. 
aoe Advecate General—Maj. Gen. Thomas H. 
Teen. 
Chief of Chaplains—Maj. Gen. Luther D. Miller. 
Provost Marshall General—Brig. Gen. Black- 
shear M. Bryan Jr. 


Chief, Chemical Corps—Maj. Gen. Raymond 
W. Bliss. 

Chief of Engineers—Lt. Gen. Raymond A. 
Wheeler. 
| Quartermaster General—Maj. Gen. Thomas B. 
Larkin. 

Parte Signal Officer—Maj. Gen. Spencer B 
Akin. 


Chief of Ordnance—Maj. Gen. Everett S. Hughes. 
my Chief of Transportation—Maj. Gen. Edmond H. 

eavey. 

Chief, Army Field Forces—Gen. Jacob L, Devers. 

The Inspector General—Maj, L. J. Strait, Jr. 

Women’s Army Corps, Director—Col. Mary A. 
Hallaren. 

United States Military Academy, Superintendent 
—Maj. Gen. Maxwell D. -Taylor. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Secretary of the Navy—John L. Sullivan, 
Under Secretary of the Navyy—W, John Kenney 
Administrative Officer—J. 5S. Davitt. ; 
Judge Advocaie General—Rear Adm. G. L. Rus- 

sell 


Ewen. . ‘ 
Public Information, Director—Captain Harry E 
Sears. 
Chief of Naval Operations—Adm. Louis E. Den- 
1 


feld. ; 
Chief of Bureaus of: f 
Aercnautics—Rear Adm. Alfred M. Pride. 
Medicine and Surgery—Rear Adm. Clifford A. 


Naval Personnel—Rear Adm. Re a i Sprague. 

oble. / 
Ships—Vice Adm. Earle 2 : 
Supplies and Accounts—Rear Adm. Edwin D 


| Foster (SC). 


Yards and Docks—Rear Adm. John J. Manning. 

National Naval Medical Center, Officer in Com- 
mand—Rear Adm. Morton. D. Willeutts. 

Naval Air Station, Commanding Officer—Capt. 
James H. McKay. , é 


To the Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces _ 


Chief of Naval Operations—Admiral Louis BE. ' 


Public Relations, Chief—Rear Adm. Edward C.. 


yo 


7 


~ 


tT ae TN fe od 


50 United States—Government Officials, Judiciary a : 


Naval Dispensary (Main Navy Dept. Bldg.)— 
Medical Officer in Command—Capt. Ogden D. King. 

Marine Corps (Headquarters), Commandant— 
Gen. Clifton B. Cates, USMC. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Secretary of the Air Force—W. Stuart Syming- 


on. 
The Under Secretary—Arthur S. Barrows. 
Assistant Secretary for: Management—Eugene M. 
Zuckert. Civil - Military - Political — Cornelius V. 


they. 
. Chief cf Staff—Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg. 

Special Assistant (Civilian Components)—Lt. 
Gen. Elwood R. Quesada. 

Inspector General—Maj. Gen. Hugh S. Knerr. 

Deputy Chief of Staff for: Comptroller—Lt. Gen. 
Edwin W. Rawlings. Personnel—Lt. Gen. Idwal H. 
Edwards. Operations—Lt. Gen. Lauris Norstad. 
Materiel—Lt. Gen. Howard A. Craig. < 

Commands and Commanders: 

Continental: 

Continental Air—Lt. Gen. George E. Strate- 
meyer. (Sub-Commands): Tactical Air—Maj. Gen. 
Robert M. Lee, Air Defense—Maj. Gen. Gordon 
P. Saville. 

Strategic Air—Lt. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay. 

Air Materiel—Gen. Joseph T. McNarney. 

Air Training—Maj. Gen. Robert W. Harper. 

Air Proving Ground—Maj. Gen. William E. Kep- 
ner; 

Air University—Gen. George C. Kenney. 

Military Air Transport Service—Maj. Gen. Lau- 
rence L. Kuter. 

Headquarters—Brig. Gen. Burton M. Hovey, Jr. 

Overseas: 

Alaskan Air Command—Maj. Gen. Joseph H. At- 
kinson. 

U. S. Air Forces in Europe—Lt. Gen. John K. 
Cannon. . 

Far East Air Forces—Lt. Gen. Ennis C. White- 


head. 1 
ec aribhean Air Command—Maj. Gen. Willis H. 
e 


Pacific Gen. Robert F. 
Travis. 

Alaskan Theater—Lt. Gen. Nathan F. Twining. 
(Vested with the overall theater command, with 
meee ction over all U. S. military units located 

ere. 


Air Command—Brig. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney General—Tom C. Clark. 

Solicitor General—Philip B. Perlman. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation—J. 
Hoover, director. 

ffice of Alien Property—David LL. Bazelon, 

director. 

Immigration and Naturalization Service—Wat- 
son B, Miller, commissioner. 

Board of Immigration Appeals—Thomas G. Finu- 
cane, chairman. 

Board of Prisons—James V. Bennett, director. 

Board of Parole—George G. Killinger, Fred 
Stanley Rogers, Boleslau J. Monkiewica, Joseph H. 
DeWitt, James A. Johnston. 

Administrative Division: Administrative Assis- 
tant to the Attorney General—S. A. Andretta. 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc.—James V. Ben- 
nett, commissioner; Ralph J. LaVallee, secretary. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Postmaster General—Jesse M. Donaldson. 

Executive Assistant to the Postmaster General— 
Samuel R. Young. 

Chief Clerk and Director of Personnel—Edgar B. 
Jackson, 

Solicitor—Frank J. Delany. 

Assistant Postmasters General: First—Vincent C. 
Burke. Second—Paul Aiken. Third—Joseph J. 
Lawler, Fourth—Walter Myers. 

Chief Inspector—James J. Doran. Comptroller— 
John J. Haggerty. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Secretary of the Interior—Julius A. Krug. 

Under Secretary—Oscar L. Chapman. 

OC RNAS aN he ms Dotson. 

rector of Personnel—Mrs. J. Atwood M 

Solicitor—Mastin G. White. ee 

Office of Land Utilization—Lee Muck, Assistant 
to the secretary in charge. 

Directors of: 

Division of Budget and Administrative Manage- 
ment—Vernon D. Northrop. 

Bureau of Land Management—Marion Clawson. 

Geological Survey—William Embry Wrather. 

National Park Service—Newton B. Drury. 

Bureau of Mines—James Boyd. 

Fish and Wildlife Service—Albert M. Day. 

Division of Territories and Island Possessions— 
James P. Davis. \ ~ 


Edgar 


Division of Geography—Meredith F, Burrill. 
Administraters of: \ wee 
Bonneville Pewer Administration—Paul J. Raver. 
rea pa Power Administration—Douglas G. 
Wright. = 
Bureau of Indian Affaits—William A. Zimmer- 
man, Jr. (acting), Commissioner. > 
Bureau of Reclamation—Michael W. Straus, com= 
missioner. ea Le 
Oil and Gas Division—Robert E. Friedman, act- 
ing director. =< 


: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary of Agriculture—Charles F. Brannan. 

Under Secretary of Agriculture—Albert J. Love+ 
land. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics—Oris V. Wells. 

Librarian—Ralph R. Shaw. E J 

Office of Information—Keith Himebaugh, di- 
rector. 

Agricultural Research Administration—Philip V- 
Cardon, administrator. 3 

Chiefs of Bureaus of: ; 

Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry—G. HE. 
Hilbert. Animal Industry—Bennett T, Simms. 
Dairy Industry—O. E. Reed. Entomology and Plant — 
Quarantine—P. N. Annand. Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics—Hazel K. Stiebeling. Plant In- 
dustry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering—Robert 
M. Salter. 4 

Forest Service—Lyle F. Watts, chief. _ ‘ 
Production and Marketing Administration—Ralph © 
S._ Trigg, administrator. aoe 

Rural Electrification Administration—Claude R, 
Wickard, administrator. 23 
Ber Conservation Service—Hugh H. Bennett, | 
chief. i 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce—Charles Sawyer. r 
Executive Assistant to the Secretary—Bernard L. 
Gladieux. : 
Under Secretary of, Commerce—Vacant. 
Bureau of the Census—J. C. Capt, director. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Office of Business Economics—M. Joseph Meehan, | 
acting director. Office of Domestic Commerce—H. . 
B. McCoy, director. Office of International Trade— - 
George L. Bell, Associate director. * 
National Bureau of Standards—E. U. Condon, . 
director. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey—Rear Adm. Leo Otis + 
Colbert, director. - ; 
_ Patent Office—Lawrence C. Kingsland, commis= - 
sioner. { 
Weather Bureau—F. W. Reichelderfer, chief. i 

Civil Aeronautics Administration—D. W. Rent yl 
administrator. 

oe of Technical Services—John C. Green, di- | 
rector. 4 

Office of Industry Cooperation—Earl W. Clark, | 
director. = | 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Labor—Maurice J. Tobin. 

Under Secretary—Vacant. 

Director of Information—Herbert Little. 

Librarian—Helen M. Steele. 

Director of Personnel—Harris Shane. 

Director, | Office of Budget and Management 
James E. Dodson, 

Solicitor—William S. Tyson. 

Bureau of Apprenticeship—William F. Patterso! 
director. q 

Bureau of Labor Standards—William L. Connol: 
director. ; 

Bureau of Labor Statistics—Hwan Clague, co: 
Sgro ever RA 

ureau oO: erans’ employment Rights—Ro) 

ert_K. Salyers, director. thie een 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions— 
William R. McComb, administrator. a. 

Women’s Bureau—Frieda S. Miller, director. — 


} 
| 
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ath 


Judiciary of the -United State: 
SUPREME COURT ce 


(Dates in parentheses show when born and whe 
appointed. These lists of judges are De: 
cena lath <a 
ef Justice ($25,500)—Fred M. n, 
Kentucky (1890 June & 1946). Vinee 
ssocia ustices _($25,000)—Hugo b. ok, 

of Alabama (1886—Aug. 12, 1937); Stanley Foran 
Reed, of Kentucky (1884-—Jan. 15, 1938); Felf 
Frankfurter, of Massachusetts (1882—Jan. 
1939); William O. Douglas, of Connecticut (189: 
March 20, 1939); Frank Murphy, of Michigan el 
—Jan. 4, 1940); Robert H. Jackson, of New ¥ 
(1892—June 12, 1941); Wiley B. Rutledge, Jr. 
Towa (1894—January 11, 1943); Harold H. Bi 
of Ohio (1888—Sept. 18, 1945). 


United States—Judiciary 


ol 


etk—Charles Elmore Cropley. Marshal— 
bomas E. Waggaman. Beporter—Walter Wyait. 
brarian—Helen Newman, Washington 13, D. C. 


UNITED STATES COURTS OF APPEALS 
i. ($17,500. each) 


District of Columbia—Judges: Harold M. Steph- 
ms, Dist. of Col.; Henry White Edgerton, New 
ork; Bennett Champ Clark, Missouri; Wilbur K. 
Her, Kentucky; E. Barrett Prettyman, Maryland; 
dames M. Proctor, Dist. of Col. 
Clerk—Joseph W. Stewart, Washington 1. 
First Cireuit (Maine, Massachusetts, Nev Hamp- 
- re, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico)—Calvert Ma- 
gruder, Boston 9, Mass.; John C. Mahoney, Provi- 
dence 3, R. I.; Peter Woodbury, Concord, N. H. 
(P. O. Manchester, N. H.): 
lerk—Roger Stinchfield, Boston 9, Mass. 
econd Circuit (Connecticut, New York, Vermont) 
—Learned Hand, New York 7, N. Y.; Thomas W. 
/ Swan, New Haven, Conn., (P. O., Foley Square, 
ew York 7, N. Y.); Augustus N. Hand, New York 
)) 7, N.'Y.; Harrie B. Chase, Brattleboro, Vt.; Charles 
E. Clark, New Haven 6, Conn.; Jerome N. Frank, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
_ Clerk—Alexander M. Bell, New_York 7, N. Y. 
‘Third Circuit (Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
Vania, Virgin Islands)—John Biggs, Jr., Wilming- 
ton 33, Del.; Albert B. Maris, Philadelphia 7, Pa., 
erbert F. Goodrich, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Gerald 
cLaughlin, Newark 1, N. J.; John J. O'Connell, | 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harry E. Kalodner, Philadelphia, | 


lerk—Mrs. Ida O. Creskoff, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
. Fourth Circuit (Maryiand, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, West Virginia, Virginia)—John J. Parker, | 
SCharlotte 2. N. C.; Morris A. Soper, Baltimore. 
"Md.; Armistead M. Dobie, Charlottesville, Va. 
» Clerk—Claude M. Dean, Richmond 4, Va. 


Sibley, Atlanta. Ga. (P. O. Box 23, New Orleans, 
); Edwin R. Holmes, New Orleans, La. (P. O. 
00 City, Miss.); Leon McCord, Montgomery 2, 
is L. Waller, Tallahassee, Fla.; Elmo P. 
‘Lee, Pi‘ O. Box 103, Shreveport 81, La. 
Clerk akley F. Dodd, New Orleans 6, La. 
' Sixth Circuit (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ten- 
“nessee)—Xen Hicks, Knoxville, Tenn.; Charles C. 
ons, Detroit 31, Mich.;. Florence E. Allen, 
eyveland 14, Ohio; John D. Martin, Sr., Memphis 
Tenn.; Thomas F. McAllister, Grand Rapids 1, 
ch.: Shackelford Miller, Jr., Louisville, Ky. 
|-Clerk—John W. Menzies, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Seventh Circuit—(Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin)— 
illiam M. Sparks, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. Earl 
ior, Springfield, Ill.; Otto Kerner, Chicago 10, 
Sherman Minton, New Albany, Ind.; Vacancy. 
. O. address, all judges, 1212 Lake Shore Drive, 


(nee 


Prancisco 1, Calif. 

Tenth Circuit (Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
oma, Utah, Wyoming)—Orie L. Phillips, 
yer 1, Colo.; Sam G. Bratton, Albuquerque, N. 
.| Walter A. Huxman, Topeka, Kan.; Alfred P. 
rah, Oklahoma City, Okla: 


erk—Robert B. Cartwright, Denver 2, Colo. 


ye : 
—Arthur B. Shelton, Washington 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT..." 
New. York. 


ary 


Tilinois; Jed Johnson, of Oklahoma, Paul P. Rao, 
of New York; ($15,000 each), 

Clerk—William F. X. Band, 201 Varick St., New 
York 14, N. Y. Marshal—Patrick S. DeMarco. 
Librarian—Anna H. Miller. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 


Chief Judge—Marvin Jones, of Texas. Associates 
—Benjamin H. Littleton, of Tennessee; Sam E. 
Whitaker, of Tennessee; Joseph Warren Madden, 
ot Sa pena Evan Howell, of Illinois; ($17,500 
each}. 

Clerk—Willard L. Hart. Ass’t Clerk—John W. 
Taylor, Washington 6, D. C. \ 


U. S. EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 


(Serve without additional compensation in these 
positions. ) } 
Chief Judge—Albert Branson Maris, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (U. S. Circuit Judge, 3rd Circuit). 
Judges—Calvert Magruder, Boston, Mass. (U. S. 
Circuit Judge, 1st Circuit); Thomas F. McAllister, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (U. S;_Circuit Judge, 6th 
Circuit); Walter C. Lindley, Danville, Ill. (U. S. 
District Judge for Eastern District of Mlinois) 
Bolitha J. Laws, Washington, D. GC. (Chief Judge, 
U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia). 
Clerk—Herman C. Beasley, U. S. Court of 
Appeais Bldg., Fifth & E Sts., Washington 25, D.C. 


TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES |. 


Presiding Judge—C. Rogers Arundell, of Oregon: 
Judges—Ernest H. Van Fossan, of Ohio; J. Edgar 
Murdock, of Pennsylvania; Eugene Black, of Texas; 
J. Russell Leech, of Pennsylvania; William W. 
Arnold, of Llinois; John A. Tyson, of Mississippi; 
Samuel B. Hill, of Washington; Richard L. Disney, 
of Oklahoma; Marion J. Harron, of California; 
John W. Kern, of Indiana; Clarence V. Opper, of 
New York; Byron B. Harlan, of Ohio; Clarence P. 
LeMire, of Missouri; Luther A. Johnson, of Texas; 
($15,000 each). 

Cierk—Victor S. Mersch, Constitution Ave. at 
12th St., Washington 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


($15,000, districts in parentheses) 

Alabama—(Northern) Clarence Mullins and Sey- 
bourn H. Lynne; Birmingham 1. Clerk—Charles 
B. Crow, Birmingham 1. (Middle) Charles B. 
EKennamer. Clerk—Oliver D. Street, Jr. (both), 
Montgomery 1. (Southern) John McDuffie, Mobile 
10. Clerk—John Foscue, Mobile 10. 

Arizona—David W. Ling, Phoenix; Howard C. 
Speakman, Tucson. Clerk—William H. Loveless, 
Phoenix. \ 

Arkansas—(Eastern) Thomas C. Trimble, P.O. 
Box 429, Little Rock, Ark. Clerk—H. Grady Miller, 
Little Rock. (Western) John E. Miller. Clerk— 
Truss Russell (both), Fort Smith. (Eastern and 
Western) Harry J. Lemley, P.O. Box 429, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

California—(Northern) Michael J. Roche, San 
Francisco 1; Louis E. Goodman, San Francisco 3; 
George B. Harris, P. O. Box 707, San Francisco; 
Dal M. Lemmon, P. O. Box 1047, Sacramento; 
Vacancy. Retired: Adolphus F. St. Sure, P. O. Box 
707, San Francisco, Calif. Clerk—C. W. Calbreath, 
San Francisco 1. (Southern) Paul J. McCormick, 
Leon R. Yankwich, Campbell E. Beaumont, Fresno 
(P.O. Los Angeles 12). Benjamin Harrison. J. F. T. 
O’Connor, Peirson M. Hall, William C. Mathes and 
Jacob Weinberger, all Los Angeles (mailing ad- 
dress, 243J Federal Bldg., Los Angeles 12). Clerk 
—Edmund L. Smith, Los Angeles. 

Colorado—J. Foster Symes. Clerk—G. Walter 
Bowman, (both) Denver 1. ‘ 

Connecticut—Carroll C, Hincks, New Haven; J. 
Joseph Smith, Hartford 1 Clerk—Charles E. Pick- 
ett. New Haven 5. 

Delaware—Paul C. Leahy, Richard S. Rodney, 
anaes a Cierk—E. G. Pollard, Wilming- 
on 99. 

District of Columbia—Bolitha J. Lawsy Thomas 
Jennings Bailey, Edward A. Tamm, F. Dickinson 
Letts, T. Alan Goldsborough, James W. Morris. 
David A. Pine, Matthew F. McGuire, Henry A 
Schweinhaut, Alexander Holtzoff, Richmond B. 
Keech and Edward M, Curran, all Washington 1, 
D. C. Clerk—Harry M. Hull, Washington 1. 

Florida—(Northern) Dozier A. DeVane, Talla- 
hassee. Retired—Augustine V. Long, Gainesvillé.~ 
Clerk—William L. Hill, Pensacola. (Southern) 
Louie W. Strum, Jacksonville 1; John W. Hol- 
land, Miami 2; William J. Barker, Tampa 1 
Clerk—Edwin R, Williams, Jacksonville 1, Miami 
4, Tampa 1. 

Georgia—(Northern) Robert L. Russell, Gaines- 
ville. Clerk—F. L. Beers, Atlanta 1. (Middle) T. 
Hoyt. Davis, Americus. Clerk—George F. White, 
Macon. (Southern)—Frank M. Scarlett, Brunswick. 
Clerk—Scott A. Edwards, (both) Savannah. a 

gee Cee A. Clark, Boise. Clerk—Ed. M- 

Si 


Bryan, ie. 
Tilinois— (Nort hn P. Barnes, Philip L. 
sullivan, ipa Tgog, William J. Campbell and 


I Iinwmnapanwv 


i 


~Mullen, Omaha 1 
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Walter J. LaBuy, all U. S. Courthouse, Chicago | tired—Franklin E. Kennamer, Tulsa. Clerk— 
4; Elwyn R. Shaw, Freeport. Clerk—Roy H. John-'} Noble C. Hood, (both) Tulsa 1, (Eastern) Eugens 
son, Chicago 4. (Eastern) Walter C. Lindley, Dan- ( 

ville; Fred L. Wham, Benton (P.O., Centralia). 
Clerk— Douglas H. Reed, E. St. Louis. (Southern) 
Charles G. Briggle, Springfield; J. LeRoy Adair, 
Quincy (P.O. Peoria i). Clerk—G. W. Schwaner, 
Springfield. 

Indiana—(Northern) Luther M. Swygert, Ham- 
mond (P. O. South Bend 24.) Clerk—Miss Margaret 
Long, Hammond. (Southern) Robert C. Baltzell, 
Indianapolis 4. Clerk—Albert C- Sogemeier, Indi- 
anapolis 4. . 

lowa—(Northern) Henry N. Graven, Mason City 

. O. Greene.) Clerk—Lee McNeely, Dubuque. 
(Southern) Charles A. Dewey. Clerk—Nicholas F. 
Reed. (both) Des Moines 9. 

Kansas—Arthur J. Mellott, Kansas City. Clerk— 
Harry M. Washington, Topeka. 

Kentucky—(Eastern) H. Church Ford. Clerk— 
Arthur B. Rouse, (both) Lexington. (Western) 
Roy M. Shelbourne, '262 Federal Bldg., Louisville. 
Clerk—Wm. T. Beckham, Louisville 2. (Eastern 
and Western) Mac Swinford, Lexington (P. O. 
Cynthiana). ' { 

Louisiana—(Eastern) Wayne G. Borah, New 
Orleans 12; Herbert W. Christenberry. Clerk—A. 
Dallam O’Brien,. Jr., Néw. Orleans 12. (Western) 
Ben C. Dawkins, Monroe; Gaston L. Porterie, 
eed 6. Clerk—Philip H. Mecom, Shreve- 
port B. 

Maine—John D. Clifford, Jr., Portland. Clerk— 
Morris Cox, Portland 6. . 

Maryland—William C. Coleman; W. Calvin Ches- 
nut, Clerk—Charles W. Zimmermann, (all) Balti- 
more .2. 

Massachusetits—George C. Sweeney, Francis J. 
W. Ford, Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr. (all) Boston 9, 
Vacancy. Clerk—John A. Canavan, Boston 9. 

Michigan—(Eastern)—Arthur F. Lederle, Detroit 
31; Frank A. Picard, Bay City (P. O. Detroit 26); 
Arthur A. Koscinski, Detroit; Theodore Levin. 
Detroit, Vacancy. Clerk—George M. Read, Detroit 
26, (Western) Raymond W. Starr. Clerk—Orrie J. 
Sluiter, (both) Grand Rapids 1. 

Minnesota—Gunnar H. Nordbye and Matthew M. 
Joyce, both Minneapolis 1; Robert C. Bell, St. Paul 
2; Dennis F. Donovan, 403 Federal Bldg., Duluth 
2. Clerk—Thomas H. Howard, St. Paul 2. { 

Mississippi—(Northern) Allen Cox, Aberdeen 
(P. O. Baldwyn). Clerk—Hubert D. Stephens, Jr., 
Oxford. (Southern) Sidney C. Mize, Biloxi. Clerk— 
B. L. Todd, Jr., Jackson 106. 

Missouri—(Eastern) George H. Moore and Rubey 
M. Hulen. Clerk—James J. O’Connor, (all) St. 
Louis 1. (Western) Albert L. Reeves and Albert 
A. Ridge, both Kansas City 6. Clerk—Anthony L. 
Arnold,’ Kansas City 6. (Eastern and Western) 
Richard M. Duncan, Federal Bldg., Kansas City 6; 
Roy W. Harper, St. Louis. ’ 

Montana—Charles N. Pray, Great Falls; Vacancy. 
Clerk—Harry H. Walker, Helena. 

Nebraska—James A. Donohoe, Omaha 1; John 
W. Delehant, Lincoln 1, Clerk—Miss Mary A, 


Lewisburg. \ g 

Rhode Island—John P. Hartigan. Clerk—Neale 
D. Murphy, (both) Providence 3. 

South Carolina—(Eastern) J. Waties Waring, 
Charleston A. Clerk—Ernest L. Allen, Charleston 
4. (Western) Charles C. Wyche, Spartanburg. 
Clerk—Wilbur D. White, Greenville. (Eastern and 
Western) George B. Timmerman, Columbia 3. 

South Dakota—A. Lee Wyman. Clerk—Roy B. 
Marker, (both) Sioux Falls, - 

_Tennessee—(Eastern) George C. Taylor, Knox- » 
Ville 11; Leslie R. Darr, Chattanooga 1. Clerk— - 
Carroll Cate, Knoxville 12 (P.O. Box 2348). (Mid - 
dle) Elmer D. Davies. Clerk—Lonnie B. Ormes, | 
(both) Nashville 3.__ (Western) Marion S. Boyd, . 
Segag 3. Clerk—William L. Johnson, Memp ” 5 


Texas—(Northern) William Hawley Atwell and | 
T. Whitfield Davidson, Dallas 1; Joe B. Dooley, . 
Amarillo. Clerk—George W. Parker, Fort Worth 2. . 
(Southern) Thomas M. Kennerly and Allen B. 
Hannay, (330 P. O. Bldg., Houston 2). Clerk—Hal 
V. Watts, Houston 2. (Eastern) Randolph Bry- 
ant. Clerk—Mrs. Ruth B. Head,. (both) Sherman. 
(Western) Ben H. Rice, Jr., Waco (San Antonio, 
mailing address); Robert E. Thomason, El Paso. 
Clerk—Maxey Hart, San Antonio 6. 4 

Utah—Tillman D. Johnson. Clerk—Victor PL 


mes 


pa ad se 


Ahlstrom, (both) Salt Lake City 10. 
Vermont—James P. Leamy, Rutland. Cl 
Austin H. Kerin, Burlington. 
Virginia—(Eastern) Sterling Hutcheson, Ri 
mond; Albert V. Bryan, Alexandria. Clerk—Wal. 
E. Johnson, Norfolk. (Western) John Paul, Harri- 
son, Harrisonburg; Alfred D. Barksdale, Lynch-+ 
burg. Clerk—Clarence E. Gentry, Harrisonburg. 


Sit Visine ake 
est Virginia—(Northern) William Eli e 
Clerk—Wm. C. Howard, (both) Elkins. (Sontke Bf 


Nevada—Roger T. Foley, Reno. Clerk—Amos P. 
Ben Moore, Charleston 29. Clerk—Homer 


Dickey, Carson City. 

New Hampshire—Aloysius J. Connor. Clerk— 
William H. Barry, both Concord. 

New Jersey—Guy L. Fake, William F. Smith and 
Thomas F. Meaney, all Newark 1; Phillip Forman, 
Trenton 5; Thomas M. Madden, Camden. Clerk— 
William H. Tallyn, Trenton 5. 

New Mexico— Vacancy. Clerk — William D 
Bryars, Santa Fe. 

New York—(Northern) Stephen W. Brennan, 
Utica 1; Vacancy. Clerk—Glen A. Porter, Utica. 
(Southern) John C. Knox, Henry W. Goddard, 
William Bondy, Sylvester Ryan, Alfred C. Coxe, 
Murray Hulbert, Vincent L. Leibell, John W. 
Clancy, Edward A. Conger, Samuel H. Kaufman, 
Simon H. Rifkind and Harold R. Medina, all New 
York City_7, ee as V. Connell, N. Y,. 
City 7. (Eastern) Robert A. Inch, Clarence G. 
Galston, Mortimer W. Byers, Matthew T. Abruzzo, 
Harold M. Kennedy and Leo F. Rayfiel, all Brook- 
lyn 1. Clerk—Percy G. B. Gilkes, Brooklyn 2. 
(Western) John Knight, Buffalo 2; Harold P. 
Burke, Rochester 14. Clerk—Miss May C. Sick- 
PRaah Once tit (Eastern) 

0) arolina—(Eastern) Don Gilliam, Wilson 
(P. O, Tarboro). Clerk—A. Hand James, Raleigh, 
(Middle) Johnson J. Hayes, Wilkesboro. Clerk— 
Henry Reynolds, Greensboro., (Western) David BE, 
Henderson, Charlotte. Clerk—Oscar L. McLurd 
ASNerth ‘Dak tia—Charl v 

or lakota. arles J. Vogel. Clerk— 
Beatrice A. McMichael (both), Fargo. anise 
* Ohio—(Northern) Paul Jones, Robert N. Wilkin 
and Emerich B. Freed, all Cleveland 14; Frank L. 
Kloeb, Toledo 2. OClerk—Charles B. Watkins 
Cleveland 14. (Southern) Robert R. Nevin, Dayton 
1; Mell G. Underwood, Columbus 16;' John H, 
Druffel, Cincinneti 2. Clerk—Harry F. Rabe, Cin- 
cinnati 2. 

Oklahoma—(Northern) Royce H. Savage. Re- 


Wyoming—T. Blake Kennedy. Cl le 
J. Obnhaus, (both) Cheyenne.” ork cho 


TERRITORIAL JUDGES 


Alaska—District Judges: Divisions (1 y 
Folta, Juneau; (2) Joseph W. Rehoe Nowe 
Anthony J. Dimond, Anchorage; (4) 


: ; 
(P. O. Box 920); (4) John B. Hall, Fairbanks 

Hawaii—U. S.’ District Cour é : 
ger, Honolulu 9; J. Meh ae 


her is 


Puerto Rico—District Judge, David 
(5th). Clerk—Miss Mary Aguayo, (all) San dean 
Canal Zone—District Judge, Joseph J. Hane 
(815,000). Clerk—C. 'T. McCormick, Jr., (both). 


Virgin Islands—District. Judge, ‘ 
Moore, Charlotte Amali 5 Cyr 
Michael, St. Thomas.” © Glb.000)..: Ceram 
F J 


Ws &@ppointed a different day. 


The Senate 


we 
_ Officers of the Senate are: 


) Chuplain— 


SMinority Whip—................ 
Seeretary—Carl A. Loeffler. 


Senators 
ALABAMA 


oe ‘John Sparkman, Dem 
ARIZONA 


Gtomicst W: McFarland, Dem. 
ARKANSAS 


1951..J. William Fulbright, Dem.. 
CALIFORNIA 

. Sheridan Downey, Dem 

.. William F. Knowland, Rep. 


; COLORADO 
- Edwin C 


CONNECTICUT 


-{Raymond E. Baldwin, Rep. 
DELAWARE 


1955. .J. Allen Frear, Jr., 
j FLORIDA 
rd L. Holland, Dem. . 
GEORGIA 
: 1. | Walter F. George, Dem 


IDAHO 


s 


‘Bert H. Miller, Dem 
ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 
IOWA 


~ 


KANSAS 


.Clyde M. Reed, Rep 
. Andrew F. Behceppel Rep.. 


j KENTUCKY 
- Vacancy (a) 
irgil 


In the 
nts, of Kentucky. 


LOUISIANA 


“3B. Russell Long, ; 
MAINE 
53. .Owen Brewster, Rep 
te oon 


ilard E. Tydings, Dem.. 
bert R. On Conor, Dem... 


ide, Rep.. ie 
MICHIGAN 


-Homer peo. 


mo caster Hil, Dem........-..-- 


955. .John L. McClellan, Dem.... 
. Fayetteville 


/Oakland 


2 . Johnson, Dem..... 
..Bugene D. Millikin, Rep..-... 


.Brien McMahon, Dem...... 
- Stratford 


.John J. Williams, Rep....... 
Dems o + 2 


951. Claude Pepper, Dem........ 
53. 'Spessai . Bart 


Richard B. Russell, Dem... . 


.Glen H. Taylor, Dem....... 


.Scott W. Lucas, Dem....... 
..Paul H. Douglas, Dem...... 


Peete a Capehart, Rep.... 
.William E. Jenner, Rep....-. 


. Bourke Hickenlooper, Rep. . . 
..Guy M. Gillette, Dem...... 


. Wichita 


Chapman, Dem....... 
Alben W. Barkley is now Vice-president. His suc- 
Senate will be appointed by Governor 


pemergaret Chase smith, Rep. ‘Sroehegan 


; _ MASSACHUSETTS e. 
. Leverett Saltonstall, Rep...-Boston. ~~ 
Henry C. Bever! : 
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Sergeant at Arms—Edward F. McGinnis. 

The terms of Senators’ are for six 
‘end January 3 of the year preceding name. Annual 
‘salary is $12,500, with an additional allowance of 
poet for expenses, which is non-taxable. 


P. O. Address 


Huntsville 


Phoenix 
. Florence 


Camden 
Laguna Beach 


Craig 
Denver 


Norwalk 


Millsboro 
Dover 


Tallahassee 
ow 


Vienna 
Winder 


Pocatello 
Boise 


Havana 
Chicago 


Washington 
Bedford 


Cedar Rapids 
Cherokee 


Parsons 


Allen J. Ellender, Dem...... Houma 
Dem. 


Buton Rouge 


ly 


; President Pro Tempore—....................-. 


Minority Floor Leader—......_.. 


years and 


f 


..Havre de Grace 
Annapolis 


_ Arthur H. Vandenberg, Rep.. Grand Rapids 
Rep Detroit x 


1953. 
1955. 


1955. 
1953. 


1951. 
1953. 


1955. 
1953. 


1953 


1955. 


1951. 
1953. 


1955. 
1951. .C 


1953 .. 
1955. 


1953. 


1955. 


1951. 
1953. 


1951. 
1955. 


1953. 
1951. 


1951. 
1953. 


1951. 
1955. 


1955. 
1951. 


1951. 
1953. 


1955. 
1953. 


1955. 
1951. 


1951.. 
1955. 


1953. . 
1955. 


1953. 
1955. 


1951. 
1953. 


1951. 
1953. 


1953. 
1955. 


1951. 


1953. 


1953. 
1955. 


1951. 


1953. 


1953. 
1955. 


.James O. Eastland, Dem... 
-John Stennis, Dem......,.. 


.James E. Murray, Dem 
-Zales N. Ecton, Rep........ 


-Hugh Butler, Rep 
- Kenneth 8. Wherry, Rep. ... 


- Patrick A. McCarran, Dem. 
George W. Malone, Rep... -.. 


-Rob. C. 


- Dennis Chavez, 
.Clinton P. Anderson, Dem.. 


.Clyde R. Hoey, Dem........ 
.J. Melville Broughton, Dem.. 


.Guy Cordon, Rep......... 
. Wayne Morse, Rep......... 


. Theodora F. Green, Dem... 
.J. Howard McGrath, Dem.. 


_Harry 
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Congress must meet annually on Jan. 3, Terms 
er the Twentieth Amendment, unless it has, by | Expire 


Senators 


MINNESOTA 
. Edward J. Thye, Rep. 
. Hubert H. Humphrey, Dem.. 


MISSISSIPPL 


MISSOURI 


- Forrest _C. Donnell, Rep. .... 
.James P. Kem, Ri 


MONTANA 


NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 


P. GO. Address 


- Northfield 


Minneapolis 


. Ruleville 


DeKalb 


Webster Groves 
Kansas City 


Butte 
Manhattan 


Omaha 
Pawnee City { 


. Reno : 


Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


.Styles Bridges, Rep......... 


Sharles W. Tobey, Rep.... 
NEW JERSEY 


H. Alexander Smith, Rep... 
Hendrickson, Rep. . 


NEW MEXICO 
Dem Ho Bes 


NEW YORK 


.Robert F. Wagner, Dem... 
.Irying M. Ives, ‘Rep 


Concord 


. Temple - 


. Princeton 
. Woodbury 


Albuquerque 


. Albuquerque 


-New York city F 
Norwich 


NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH DAKOTA 


. William Langer, Rep........ 
. Milton R. Young, Rep 


OHIO 


-Robert. A. Taft, Rep. ..... 4. 
.John W. Bricker, Rep. 


OKLAHOMA 


.Elmer Thomas, Dem........ 
.Robert 8. Kerr, Dem...... 


OREGON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


. Francis J. Myers, Dem...... 
.Edward Martin, Rep........ 


RHODE ISLAND 


Shelby , 


Raleigh 


Cincinnati 


Res Columbus 


Medicine Park 


-Okla. City : 


. Roseburg 


Eugene 


Philadelphia 
Washington 


. Providence 
. Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


.Burnet R. Maybank, Dem. 
Olin D. Johnston, Dem...... 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Chan Gurney, Rep.......... 


.Karl E. Mundt, Rep........ 


TENNESSEE 
Kenneth McKellar, Dem... . 


.Estes Kefauver, Dem....... 


TEXAS 


.Tom Connally, Dem........ 
_Lyndon B. Johnson, Dem., 


UTAH 


.Elbert D. Thomas, Dem..... 
_Arthur-¥V. Watkins, Rep..,.. Orem 


Mis fy 


VIRGINIA 
Harry Flood Byrd, Dem.. 
_A. Willis Robertson, Dem. 
WASHINGTON 
. Warren G. Magnuson, Dem.. 
P. Cain, Rep. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


.Harley M. Kilgore, Dem. 
“Matthew M. Neely, Dem, 


WISCONSIN | 
_ Alexander Wiley, Rep....... 
_Joseph R. McCarthy, Rep. . 
f WYOMING 
_Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Dem. 
. Lester C. Lal Demise 


. Memphis 


. Charleston 
|. Spartanburg 


* 


Chattanooga ‘“ A 


Marlin 
. Johnson City 
| 


Salt Lake City 


Putney 
Springfield 


. .Berryville 
. Lexington 


Port t Blakely 
Tac 


. Beckley 
. Fairmont 


Chippewa Falls il 
. Appleton. "= 


Cheyenne 
Cheyenne 
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Officers of the House of Representatives ate: Dist. Politics P.O. Address 
The Speaker—..../ 2.005 eee Coben net eer eens IDAHO * 
Parliamentarian— 1 Compton I. Whitet....Dem..Clark Fork Sf 
GUU pla ek ae bande eae eae 2 John Sanborn*,....... Rep... Hagerman % | 
Majority Leader—...... ILLINOIS 2 
Majority Whip—.. 1° William L. Dawson*. ..Dem.. Chicago | 
Minority Leader— 2 Barratt O'Hara. ......Dem..Chicago -2 
Witrioatuyy Whips ot a3. ei Suede a cic ess notes a4 3 Neil J. Linehan....... Dem. . Chicago oe 
Clerk of the House—John Andrews. 4 James V. Buckleyt....Dem. . Lansing % 
Sergeant at Arms—William F. Russell. 5 Morton Gorski*..,....Dem. Chicago By 
Members of this House of Representatives were| © ThomasJ. O’Brien*....Dem. .Chicago .'| 
5 elected Nov. 2, 1948, to serve from Jan. 3, 1949| 7 Adolph J. Sabath*.....Dem..Chicago 4 
to Jan. 3, 1981. Salary of a Representative is| 8 Thomas S. Gordon*....Dem..Chicago y 
$12,500, annually, with an additional allowance of | |? eg R. Yates....... Dem. . Chicago ¢ 
$2,500, ‘for expenses, which is non-taxable; Speak- | 10 Richard W. Hoffmant..Rep . Ber : 
er, $20,000. 1 a oe - Chesney? . ph - Catcame { 
s . ar A.-Jonas........ ep... cago e 
Dist. Politics P. O. Address 13 Ralph E Church*..... Rep... Evanston a 
ALABAMA 14 Chauncey Reed*.._... Rep... West Chicago ~ 
1 Frank W. Boykin*.....Dem.., Mobile 15 Noah M. Mason*...... Rep... Oglesby a 
2 George M. Grant*.....Dem..Troy 16 Leo-E. Ailen*......... Rep... Galena * 
5 *3 George W. Andrews*...Dem..Union Springs 17 Leslie C. Arends*...... Rep.! . Melvin + 
as 4 Sam Hobbs*...... Dem. .Selma 18 Harold H. Velde.. . Rep... Pekin : 
x 5 Albert Rains* ..Gadsden 19 Robert B. Chiperfield*. Rep... Canton ; 
' 6 Edward de Graffenried. Dem... Tuscaloosa 20 Sid Simpson*......... ep... Carrollton 
A 7 Carl Blliott....... .. Jasper 21 Peter F. Mack, Jr...... Dem. . Carlinville 
4 8 Robert E. Jones, Jr. 5 . .Seottsboro 22 Rolla C. MeMillen*....Rep.. . Decatur | 
: 9 Laurie C. Battle*...... .. Birmingham 23 Edward H. Jenison*. ..Rep...P; he 
ARIZONA oF Melvin ei Vursell*. . : oo oe ‘ - 
1 John R. Murdock*....Dem..Tem Ohya E IO2 T= eee em. . West Chicago 
; 2 Harold A. Patton......Dem. Ene 26 C. W. (Runt) Bishop*..Rep.. - Oglesby ] 
z (9) Elected from newly created or change district. - 
a Ane Die (ARKANSAS -¢ A INDIANA ‘ 
athings*:\ 5 24. -. Dem..West Memphis = | 
> Wilbur D Mills... Dem. Kensett. a Ray J, Madden 0s ae a 
3 James W. Trimble*.... Dem. . Berryville 2 Charles A. Halleck*.... Rep... Rensselaer 
.4 Boyd Tackett...... Dem... Nashville 3 Thurman C. Crook....Dem..South Bend 
, 5 Brooks Hays*.........Dem..Little Rock 4 Edward H. Kruse, Jr...Dem..Fort Wayne 
x 6 W. F. Norrell*. |... | Dem. . Monticello 5 John R. Walsh......:. m. . Anderson 
} 7 Oren Harris*.......... Dem. .El Dorado 6 Cecil M. Harden...... Rep... Covington 
7 James E. Noland...... Dem. . Bloomington 
: CALIFORNIA 8 Winfield K. Denton....Dem..Evansville 
1 Hubert R. Scudder. . .. Rep.. .Sebastopol 9° Karl’ Wilson*...4. 32.5. Rep... Huron a 
- 2 Clan Pngle*, 7... Dem..Red Bluff 10 Ralph Harvey*........ Rep... Newcastle i] 
‘ 3 Leroy Johnson*....... Rep... Stockton 11 Andrew Jacobs........ Dem, . Indianapolis ' 
z 3 pecs Mnyenner Sar ne at Francisco IOWA : 
chard J. Welch*..... ep... ; 7 
; iaicorse P. Milier*.. 2 tibiae 1 Thomas E. Martin*... Rep... Towa City 
j 7 John J. Allen, Jr.*.... | Rep... Oakland een hy ee Rep.. . Decorah 
8 Jack Z. Anderson*..... Rep.. San Juan Bautista | 3 HR Gross... seg Be Dia ataris 7 
9 Cecil F. White........ Dem... Fresno j 2 Ranl My LeCompte ee 
t 10 Thomas H. Werdel. . . . Rep... Bakersfield pS Posie pupae -Des Moines 
: 11 Ernest K. Bramblett*.. Rep... Pacific Grove Ce ee Rep... Fort Dodges 
e 12 Riclfard M. Nixon*.. |. Rep... Whittier 7a Sonne ae 
a 13 Norris Poulson*....... Rep... Los Angeles harles B. Hoeven*.... Rep... Alton 
a 14 Helen G. Douglas*.....Dem..Los Angeles KANSAS 
ie 15 Gordon MeDonough*. . Rep... Los Angeles 1 Albert M. Cole*.......Rep...Holton 
Ps 16 Donald L. Jackson*....Rep...Santa Monica 2 Errett P. Scrivner*....Rep... Kansas City 
1 i‘ 17 Cecil R. King*........ Dem..Los Angeles 3 Herbert A. Meyer*....Rep... Independence 
; 18 Clyde Doylet,........ Dem..Long Beach 4 Edward H. Rees*...... Rep... Emporia 
¥ 19 Chet Holifield*.... ... Dem. . Montebello 5\ Clifford R. Hope*..... Rep...Garden City 
. 20 Carl Hinshaw*........ Rep... Pasadena 6 Wint Smith*.......... Rep...Mankato 
£y - fe Phi Bere a emon KENTUCKY 
a Be ey isa> . Banning 1 Noble J. Gregory*..... Deny. Mayfield 
E 23 Clinton D. ‘McKinnon... Dem. San Diego 2 John A. Whitaker*. |... f “Runeelivitie 
: COLORADO 3 Thurston B. Morton*, ‘Rep .. Glenview 
. 1 John A. Carroll*...... Dem. . Denver 4 Frank L. Chelf*....... Dem. , Lebanon 
> 2 William 8. Hill*..... | Rep... Fort Collins 5 Brent Spence*......... Dem. . Fort Thomas 
J 3 John H. Marsalis... ... Dem. . Pueblo 6 Thomas R. Underwood.Dem, . Lexington 
zi 4 Wayne N. Aspinall. ...Dem. . Palisade 7 Carl Di Perkinges< 2 Dem. .Hindman 
5 CONNECTICUT 8 Joe B. Bates*......... Dem. .Greenup 
2 iAbratiam Ribicoff..... Dem... Harttord 9 James S. Golden....... Rep... Pineville 
" 2 Chase G. Woodhouset.. Dem. . Baltic (R.F'.D.) _, LOUISIANA 
Se 3 John A. MeGuire...... Dem... Wallingford 1 F. Edward Hébert*,. >. . Dem. .New one 
' 4 John Davis Lodge*. ... Rep... Westport 2 Hale Boggs*.......... Dem. .New Orleans 
Be 5 James T. eee .) Rep... Naugatuck 3 Edwin E. Willis....... Dem. .St. Martinsville 
S: Large ‘ pang eked o Sate pec as .Shreveport: - 
’ Cy assman*,.,.. em, . Monroe 
4 Antoni N. Sadlak* Aten Rep... Rockville 6 James H. Morrison*. ..Dem. ‘Hammond 
] DELAWARE 7 Henry D. Larcade, Jr.*.Dem.. Opelousas 
7 Large 8 A. Leonard Allen*..... Dem. . Winnfield 
s J. Caleb Boggs*....... Rep... W MAINE 
! y FLORIDA net 2 Ghatiee B Neliod ac. Rep. AMRUSen. 
1 J. Hardin Peterson*....Dem.. on. =... p ugusta 
2 Gharies B. Bennett... Dem. Jackenncine ame Hoe Bee, ees 
3 Robert L. P. Sikes*.... Dem. | Crestview MARYLAND 
. 4 George A, Smathers*...Dem.. Miami 1 Edward T. Miller*..... Rep... Easton 
5 5 A.S. Herlong, Jr...... Dem... Tavares 2 William P. Bolton..... Dem..Towson 
6 Dwight L. Rogers*. |. Dem. Fort Lauderdal 3 Edward A. Garmatz*.. Dem. . Baltimore 
f ~ GEORGIA e * oo -- ee “oo Peak .Baltimore 
‘ ansdale G. Sasscer*...Dem..Upper Marl 
4 ae Ad. Ereston, Jr.* pom rire aa 6 J. Glenn Beall*........ Rep.. Bite mH 
3 Stephen Pace*. ||). |” Dem. . Americus MASS HE atts 
4 A. Sidney Camp*... Dem.. Newnan 1 ORS Wy cleecionaear seo Deerfield 
. 5 James C. Davis*. |||”. ASein?, Dacatur 2 Foster Furcolo. ........Dem.. Longmeadow — 
6 Carl Vinson*. 2) Dem. Milledgevill 3 Philip J. Philbin*...... Dem. . Clinton 
| 7 Henderson Lanham*). | Dem..Rome 4 ; Harold D. Donohue*.. . Dem. , Worcester 
| 8 W. M. (Don) Wheeler*Dem. Alma 5 Edith Nourse Rogers*. -Rep.. . Lowell 
P 2 John 8. Wooa* % Canton $ Thomas 3. bane® ne ioe 
, * 4 Lane* see eee 
y aul Brown*, .. Elberton 8 Angier L. Goodwin*. 
> 


Dem,..Lawrence 
. Rep... Melrose og 
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F, olitic: — 
it Christian A. Herve". a witha ae apes 
re ieee Kennedy* Rep--: Bosta . ; 
13 Ri W. McCormack*_ Dem.-B ton ug John a 
was chard Wigg! ack* Dem. -Dorene Eg os aaa ae 
oseph W. N Earn net --Dorehester er eae EO Poles. Bae Bry A 
A r.* Rep... North $ Bu ee SS 
: pM raham eese ty ook 
ons saaoMEGHIGAN Niadine Las oe Galen Se a 
c 3 Paul Ww or i*s,: A Detroit 17 Frederic Murphy. 5 ‘Bett ae 
wr} Clare E. eae J mens drian 19 \reh Mar aoe ME os a 
6 ae R a: :Rep Battle Creek 4 Arthur Gwen mAb. Non ne 
e Ske gat eae Re eg Sol Dicamee ee Dem ‘New ¥. 
7 Bla -, - Rep... 2 <ccee eo au 
E> § Brea Jesse P. Wolevtts. ‘Rep “Grand Rapids | 22 ee: Javitet Dem, New York 8 
9 Albert J. rawford : Port H 23 Walter Powell, Jr.*. Rep... New York City 
10 Roy O. Engel* uron 24 Isid A. Lynch* De ee ork City 
| 11 Charles Woodruitt 24 Isidore Dollinger. <> Bem. Ser vine 
he John B. B Potter*. 26 C shristo, me Buckley*.. oe New York cits 
& poe D. “O'l = ‘ - Cheboy gap 38 Ralph a W nonin ine = sii s 
é uis C. ent ..Ontona, 5 ph A +winn* Ri New York City 
45 jour: Dina as ote Re Bsa ep. Bronxville. 
RAS D- Dingell*. Pon Grosse Pte Pk eee S ye George! Rep. eae 
: ; ros | 31 Bo W. @at) Kearney* #5 xg , 
rge A. Dondero*. 5 a Denrbors 32 W ‘ant 1} Keamey*. Rep. ‘Giov ie 
1 A M . Rep... Royal O 33 Dean P. Byrne*.. Dem -Cloversvi 
Joseph. oe -y 35 Sonne silo. :— 
wi Wier Sp Seg eto 36 Ie Wal Paige 1s a 
a erhe -Rep...Glencoe — Zo area ek | 
3 3 iene J McCarthy”. Dem. Minnen; 33 jon Aronur Hall, Hep ae 
Fred M H. Judd* Dem. aneapolis $8 John Taber* we ing 
“S HC farshall. . Rep. a riainat 40 W. Sterling Cole*.. Bene: “Aubara 
8 ae Andersen*..... Dem..Grov Spore i Janes W. ae i _ 
ae per Gravee py 41 James W }. Keating? Bee ar 
old C. Hagen*._._. pet. Chisholm “45 Anno ; a — 
toe care e ’ nO! tk Dees hg 2 neseo 
“1 John EB. Rai Mutidere Crookston 44 Ee ee eS Deti -Bulfale 
Tamie . Whitten®.._. Dea ff RES a 
3 Wm. M. SEE ora ...Dem -Tupelo ass Nov. ve sa te 
i e ob oo ov. 2, 1948; died Nove 1 Bi: 
Arthur, Wins ernethy*.Dem.. nee 2 Si zeoe- a es 
6 William M. tead*. _. oe Oxohne : ohn i Ker ben. : 
7 John Bell V yeaa See | Graham AB ae 
Villiams* . em. . Pase: = fared D Cootey = 
; /Dem. . Ra: agoula 4 Harold D. C se Th agro ‘New Ber 
MISSOURI . Raymond | é fe Chath ‘- pet ae fe) 
2 aoe) ae Dem. . Unionvi 7 gs aa Durham*. Bein pee 
PSP Dem. .Camdeé He 8 Charl 1 Carlyle. “52 Dem: Chapel nt 
tee em. .St. teearat 9 Rob © Douslton* cee 2 
| 5 Richard Bolling... Dem. .Ind h 10 H ian Gaon a ‘Dem, aun oe 
George H. Chaists es Dem. .K ependenee 11 itred {Bult a Bem a 
r Dewey SI opher.Dem.. ansas City Monroe A okies. Bem ao 
8A.S. 5 hort*.... 4 eg ee y 12 tes eee Ba ee < 
: . J. Carnahant.... Dena. Bitar co 7 
if ee 3 eels Dein, ae 
ee reed aes Pelee , cmncte Usner ‘Burdia pone 
Sie. he ee rh, Burdiekt2.5). Rep... Willig 
‘4 , oa aorta ‘Dem. |St. Touts 2 Bart T Wagn a “ea 
Mike Mansfield* ANA : ; redwar Wagner. ae 
; a a i | 08 3 ree rd Breen epee a Saath * Ginernatt 
Carl T. Curt! NEBRASKA | ilsall A chit itt Clevenger*. = a eae 
Bugene D. raul we gs Rep...M 7 es G.Polkt sic. Lat Jp 
Karl Stefan* livan. Dep. somata 8 Prado ¢ Browse. <-! Rep ‘sini 
ee ‘Rep... Nort 3 Hhomas 1. Buk iss 
— Rep... Rinball it Thomas as Jen % oe a 
| oa 49 “noua 2 -jJenkins*. Beph oe 
Walter 8. Baring At Large 17 Jolin Vereen on “Heh. pga 
Se ve. 's em, .Re alter B eee : 
1 Chester E Amal HAMPSHIRE is Rober % oo ae ie =, 
2 Norris Cotton* ow™*. “Re i Mesresey ba a 
tton*.... os oe Ossipee 17 3 Ht heswesneyy, Den ce 
e : | She ae) .. pene 
Be SPE cecceme (8 para gr 
. Millet Hand* m*. Rep... Mer 19 Michael a ae. pend shi 
3 James C, Auchincloss*. Rep... Cay chantville 20 Michael A icirwaa®” Dem. Youngst s 
5 nes les vg Howell ve Pes ayia ead City a Sg ns pues eee “Cleveland” 
os ae ee eee ie - Dem. . Cl vane 
a3 bee. Watchung ve age oe 
-1. Rep. -Rahway stephen bf. Young. ei 
: iar 7 gre .- Dem. .Clevel: 
ind TSO: : b 
Rep.. ireathertord 2 Willian @. 8 ig ae 
ae i will am @. § Btigien*.,., | Dem: “Ste “8 
: 7 aS aid k re : 3 
cane | i Tom Reed ES ee srg Bem Madileaten ' 
.. Jersey City 6 Toby M g Monrolley®: mh Oktaon , 
- . Jersey Cit, Zu Hokers Bea tate 
< on Be y Z Victor Wickershamt. . On Wee i 
: wx orge H. Wilson Ted Dot ie rn 
ee pom. .Sant 2 Lo OnE 
Bees tea Dem. “Santa: Pe 3 Lowel soekman ae : 
NEW YORK 2 3 Hoar Stockman’: a “Heb ‘Pendle | 
ae 3 Homer Ieper p... Pendleton 
ee Rep... Osyter B William EEN sy ee ae 
a Seep eens Vill , smelt Be ve 
“Dem. . Ozone pur 3 Hara a ha mt 
em. . Whitesto a 2 i ie ee he Pad 
-Dem.. Isl were st 4 Bandi Acad atu ‘ fee Fa 
nee : 4 a aieh “Rep.” Philade phi 
1.1 Dem.. Brooklyn — 6 28 Fe set. em. Phitad a 
LS esters toeatin dah D: Booth det Rep. P chia 
omers*..., Dem sr da Z Poe F, Gare) ee “Phadeiphie 
‘Brooklyn he Gg Be acne Ter. ‘Hep. Vilanove é 
. H. Licht alter*.. Rep... All alan 
Bue ee ass ‘Rep. a Dowie 
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10 Harry P. O'Neill. ..... Dem. . Dunmore 


11 Daniel J. Floodt. . .Dem.. Wilkes-Barre 
‘ 12 Ivor D. Fenton*.......Rep,.. Mahanoy City 
rs 13 George M. Rhodes Dem.,Reading . 
Ng 14 Wilson D. Gillette*....Rep.-. Towanda ~ 
g 15 Robert F. Rich*.......Rep..: Woolrich 
|. +46 Samuel McConnell, Jr.*Rep...Penn Wynne 
nt 17 Richard M. Simpson*.. Rep... Huntingdon 
: 18 John C. Kunkel*...... Rep... Harrisburg 
i 19 Leon H. Gavin*....... p.. .Oil City 
as 20_Francis B. Walter*.... .. Easton 
Ge 21 James F.\Lind.......-. Dem. . York 
fe 22 James E. Van Zandt*.. Rep... Altoona 
23 Anthony Cavalcante. ..Dem..Uniontown 
24 Thomas E. Morgan*...Dem.. Fredericktown 
' ' 25 Louis E. Graham*.....Rep...Beaver 


26 Robert L. Coffey, Jr... Dem. .Johnstown 
27 Augustine B. Kelley*...Dem. . Greensburg 
28 Carroll D. Kearns*....Rep... Farrell 

29 Harry J. Davenport....Dem.. Pittsburgh 
30 Robert J. Corbett*....Rep... Bellevue 


3 ; MF, hin Rep... Dormont 
if ; se lates : (Pittsburgh) 
— 32 Herman P. Eberharter*Dem. . Pittsburgh 
4 : 33 Frank Buchanan*.....Dem.. McKeesport 
ie RHODE ISLAND 
fi 1 ‘Aime J. Forand*...... Dem. .Cumberland 
oth. 2 John B. Fogarty*...... Dem. »-Harmony 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
i. 1 L. Mendel Rivers*..... Dem. . Charleston 
Ne 2 Hugo §S. Sims, Jr...... Dem. . Orangeburg 
E 3 James B. Hare:....“.. Dem. .Saluda 
N 4 Joseph R. Bryson*.....Dem..Greenville | 
5 James P. Richards*....Dem..Lancaster | 


6 John L. MeMillan*... . Dem. . Florence 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


tie > Sree. 


Re 


fs 1 Harold O. Lovre...-... ., Watertown 
it 2 Francis Case*..... . .Custer 
ie TENNESSEE 
y 1 Dayton E, Phillips*....Rep... Elizabethton 
Tee 2 John Jennings, Jr.*....Rep... Knoxville 
y 3 James B. Frazier, Jr. ..Dem...Chattanooga 
d iM eAIDerbGore™.... i). 5... Dem. .Carthage 
pmaroeuL, FuvINs* 23.2... Dem. .Smithville 
DA 6 J. Percy Priest*....... Dem. . Nashville 
e vi Tate hii Dem. . Lawrenceburg 
8 Tom Murray*....:...Dem..Jackson 
ie Savers Cooper*. a... ok. Dem. . Dyersburg 
10 Clifford Davis*........ Dem. .Memphis 
TEXAS 
1 Wright Patman*:..... .. Texarkana 
2 J. M. Combs*..... .. Beaumont 
3 Lindley Beckworth .-Gladewater 
(R. F. D.) 
4 Sam Rayburn*........ ..Bonham 
5 J. Frank Wilson* % .. Dallas 
6 Olin E, Teague*. . College Station 
7 Tom Pickett*... . Palestine 
8 Albert Thomas*.. . .. Houston 
9 Clark W. Thompson*. . .. Galveston 15 
10 Homer Thornberry. ...Dem..Austin 3 
iY Wie roage®. 2.03... Dem..Waco i 
12 Wingate H. Lucas*....Dem..Grapevine 
13 Ed. Gossett*.......... Dem.. Wichita Falls 
14 John BE. Lyle*......... Dom. .Corpus Christi 
15 Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr..Dem..MeAllen 
£0 Ken Regan*.......... Dem, . Midland 
17 Omar Burleson*.:.....Dem..Ansom 
18 Eugene Worley*.......Dem..Shamrock 
19 George H. Mahon*. ...Dem..Colorado City 
20 Paul J. Kilday*..... |: Dem. .San Antonio 
“ae. ©, Wisher*......... Dem. .San Angelo 
\ Ms UTAH 
7 1 Walter K. Granger*.,..Dem. .Cedar City 
_. ___ 2 Reva Beck Bosone..: . . Dem, Salt Lake City 
F VERMONT 
At Large 
Charles A. Plumley*...Rep...Northfield 
VIRGINIA 


1 Schuyler Otis Bland*...Dem.,Newport Ne 
a Foe hae Jr.* Ghee mee ‘Ohurchland ee 
a Uae es em.. Richm 

4 Watkins M. Abbitt*...Dem. vapnorintas 

5 Thomas B. Stanley*. ..Dem. .Stanleytown 

© Clarence G. Burton*...Dem. . Lynehburg 

7 Burr P. Harrison*..... Dem. . Winchester 

8 Howard W. Smith*.,..Dem.. Alexandria 

9 Thomas B, Fugate..... Dem. .Ewing 


Diet. ' Politics P. QO. Adadress | Dist. Politics 


Roe wN 


DP Whe 


DS COHNTH Oi hy 


ns 


in 


mY 


WASHINGTON 
Hugh M. Mitchell... ..Dem.-Seattle 
Henry M. Jackson*....Dem. . Everett 
Russell V. Mack*.,.... Rep...Hoquian ~ 
Hal Holmes*....-.-.- Rep... Ellensburg 
Walt Horan*®.. .....+--: Rep... Wenatchee 
Thor C. Tollefson*...,. Rep... Tacoma 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Robert M, Neeleyt....Dem. 


Harry O. Staggers... .- Dem.. 


Cleveland M. Baileyt. .D=m. 


M. G. Burnside. ...-.- Dem. 
John Kee*...:.. .- Dem. 
E. H. Hedrick*. . ..Dem. 


WISCONSIN 
Lawrence H, Smith*...Rep.. 


Glenn R. Davis*...... Rep... 
Gardner R. Withrowt.. Rep... 


Clement J. Zablocki....Dem. 


Andrew J. Biemillert., .Dem. 
Frank B. Keefe*......- Rep.. 
Reid F. Murray*....-. Rep.. 
John W. Byrnes*.....!Rep.. 
Merlin Hull*..........Rep.. 
Alvin EB. O’Konski*....Rep.. 

WYOMING 

At Large 

Frank A. Barrett*..... Rep.. 


. Follansbee 
Keyser 

. Clarksburg 
. Huntington 
- Bluefield 
.Beckley 


- Racine 


. Milwaukee 

. Milwaukee 

. Oshkosh 

. Ogdensburg 
.Green Bay 


.Black River Falls _ 


. Mercer 


. Lusk 


ALASKA—Delegate 


Ed. Bartlett... “jeer Dem. 


. Juneau 


HAWAII—Delegate 


Joseph R. Farrington*..Rep.. 


PUERTO RICO—Resident Commissioner P 


A, Fernos-Isern*(1)....Dem. 


Elected for a 4-year term. 


Senate House of Reps. — 
Congress | => ee 
R.| D.| L. | V. 

B30... 88] 38] 44, 3) 3) 357 
54th.....| 88) 44/3 «.) 357 
55th 90| 46] 34] 10)...| 357 
56th.....| 90) 53) 26] 11]... .| 357 
57th.....| 90) 56) 29 2} 357 
58th.....| 90] 58) 32]...|...] 386 
59th.....| 90) 58) 32)...]...) 386 
60th -| 92] 61] 29].. 386 
olst......| 92] 59] 32],..] 1) 391 
62d......} 92] 49] 42h... 391 
63d......| 96) 44) 51) 1]...| 435 
é64th...., 96| 39] 56) 1)...| 435 
65th, . 96] 42) 53) 1)...| 435 
66th 96] 48) 47] 1]...) 435 
67th | 96) 59) 37|...) 3...) 436 
68th.....| 96) 51) 43] 2]...| 435 
69th... 96) 54] 40) 1 435 
70th... 96) 48) 47) 1]...| 435 
21st 96] 56] 39) 1]...) 435 
72a (a) en a ma qs 435 

t -.-| 435 
74th ..... 96] 25) $9) 2)...) 435 
75th 96) 17) 75] 4}/...] 435 
76th 96] 23] 69) 4}...) 435 
77th... 96] 28] 66) 2)...| 435 
78th..... 96) 38) 57; 1)...) 435 
79th 96} 38 1|...} 435 
80th 96 45)...]. 435 
Stakn <4 96) 421 54). 2b... 435 


.Honolulu 


.Jan Juan 


(*) Served in the Eightieth Congress. (7) Served 
a previous Congress. (1) Popular moe 


T.—Total. R.—Republican. D. 


Independent. V.—Vacant. 


lican deaths. 


**Alice in Wenderland” 


‘ The original manuscript of ‘‘Alice in Wonder- 
; land,’’ written by Charles L. Dodgson (‘Lewis 
: Carroll”) in 1862, and owned in the United States 
was returned to British custody Nov. 13, 1948, by 
% Luther D. Evans, Librarian of Congress, as a 


gesture of ‘‘cultural reparation,”’ Originally ac- 


at Opening, 1893-1949 


Manuscript Returned 


quired for 
Museum, it 
for the same 
presentation in 


to 


useum, 


$50,000 by outbidding the Britis! 

was bought from its American ‘ 
amount, raised by donations. ' 

Be ee enor was made by Dr. Eva 

; ey Fisher, the Archbis ; 

Le representing the trustees on ine Sntise 


P. O. Addr 


—Democrat, I, 
(a) Democrats organized House, due to Repu 


eda, Sines ie 


Atak Sgt Rare POR ee 


% 
‘ 


rid 
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United States—United States and Foreign Ambassadors Mf 


¢ United States and Foreign Ambassadors and, Ministers’ 


Envoys From United States To— 


Envoys To United States From— 


‘Cows Ely LO gy AE es Re ea | Re eS H.H.R. Sardar Mohammad Naim Khan, A. 
ae Br. James Bruce, Aa. Sieg ORY EER We [ts Dr: Jeronimo Remorino, A. 
Sens yo Myron Melvin Cowen, A. 222.1 °1. 7" seek jThe Hon. Norman J. O. Makin, A. 
POTNACR. SORUATAG, NB oy > aano Rhee tok ak Dr, Ludwig Kleinwaechter, M. 
3 AROS Sls ee, Se Baron Silvercruys, A. 


SIGHED SIRO He AS a o,. s  RLR be. Foc coe Sr. Don Ricardo Martinez Vargas, A. 
Herschel V. Tohason, Sin Pe HO 6s > asks Mr. Mauricio Nabuco, A. rae 
Donald R. Heath, + Veet hicggerk Sc cet Dr. Nissim Mevorah, M. 
I J. Klahr Huddle, Fey I, ee Foe ae U So Nyun, A. 
ANAM... . 2... Laurence A. y igmatetens A nis paki ee .|Mr. oo Bybee E 2 
LO Ae Se i a Oi Fea ee Mr. G. S. Coréa, A. 
d oWwern, Ani 50: Saye Fe Sr. Fells Nieto del Rio, A. 
REN abt 3's Je e Ae e es eeae.........-]/Dr._V. K. Wellington Koo, A. 
sg ate ee FP op Sr. Dr. Don Gonzalo Hestrepo-Jaramilo, A 
Pipe Maha cathe ad Don Mario A. Esquivel, / 
be tie AP ee Se oe ....)Sr. Guillermo Belt, A. 
Dr. Viadimir Outrata, A. 
Ho Re Josiah Marvel, Jr., A. Mr. Henrik de Kauffmann, A. 
.|Ralph H. Ackérman, A.| ||) |) ||! ...4,..{Sr. Dr. Luis Francisco Thomen, A. 
J a John F. Simmons, A... .. «-+.+......-}Sr. Don Augusto Dillon, 
11 ees. ee LU Sth aD eee Se ie ait Pee A Mohamed Kamil Abdul Reanim, A. 
pier . Nurer, A oo oe mye clk engl oo cme wee Sr. Dr. Don Hecter David Castro, A. 
.......-| Legation at Tallinn closed... 2...) 2° "77" ] Mr. Johannes Kaiv (a) 
5 te George R. Merrell, M....................]}Ras-H. §. Imru, M. 
a eas Avra Milyin Warren, M...._ |, . ...+|Dr. K. T. Jutila, a - 
a AA At Jefferson Caffery, A......................|Mr. Henri Bonnet, 
AAS OES, DROSS C2) 8 Seeing i wed re kept han Lae del Sie at AES or 


‘|Lewis W. Douglas, A. 202.2022) 2222 22122; Str, Oliver Shewell’ Franks, K.C.B., C.B.E, 


OTe ee Se ene aa Mr “Vassili G. Dendramis, A 
. Richard uP atternons A ionic. 0 coer \Sr. Dr. Don Ismael Gonzalez-Arevalo, A. 
William E. DeCourcy, A.................|Mr. Joseph D. Charles,” A. 
sierpert 8. Bursley, A... . 2s. 2... neces is Sr. Dr. Don Julian R. Caceres, As 

FCG EMUNTUSANA. «os D3, ole as natonBrades b .-|Mr. Andrew Sik, M. 1 

menare ©. Butriek; Mio... . nee eee one Mr. Thor Thors, M. 
a ae Seoltpesy W- Henderson, A... .. 42). 2.2 Se _— Benegal Rama Rau, C.LE., A. 
SeemeOUE er WVNey, Aye | OE Vek vane Mr. Hussein Ala, A. 
PEAS OW ot. Ealward.S. Crocker, 2d. A,..5......2:6..% Mr. Ahmed Izzet Mohammed, 2nd Secretary, 
Charge d’ Affaires ad interim, 
wscoree *. Garrett, Moc ie ws eee Mr. Sean Nunan, M 


Peeen. 1 eeecion at Riga closed... 20.25... cee: Mr. Anatol Dinbergs, Attuche Charge d’Af- 
faires ad interim. 
yea Lowell C. Pinkerton, M.................-.|Dr. Charles Malik, M. 
eed. «hha. mwerd i. Dudley, My... aoe lie _B. 
-.~-.-|Legation at Kaunas closed............... Mr. Povilas zadeikis, 
hss « . f sartreesesess++|Mr. Hugues Le Gallai 
5 aa IEP. x ot. 5 Blals HS oe Drie > dais as Sr. Don Rafael de la Conna, M. 
i Se y Ww. mi aC: See eae aes Subba Iswary Raj Misra, Charge d’ Affaires 
ad interim.* 
ee ee ees ee Hee Mr. E. N. van Klefiens, A, 
RS iad ielacrets « Fee Ao Sir Carl Berendsen, K.C.M.G., A. 
Be a, 4 PAs ci Maat ere ge had Sag 7 ae ee Dr. Don Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, A. 
ag ae, EAL ae ee, . W. Munthe de Sorgen A. 
Bees 3 t BAe rks Ute tes 2.0. srs Dom Osta . Vall A. 
j Yes. ; Sey NS Ba. de: LS Sr. Dr. Don Juan Felix Morales, A. 
Dewees TeArold- 4. Littmann, Jr. Avs ods dei. ewes Sr: Don Alfredo Ferreyros, 


SD aa oo tee ina pte, So a oe Me a Va es Mr. Joaquin M. Elizalde, A 
es y sea saeeesee+sss.- (ME, Jozef Winiewicz, A. 


MPIRI CCE CHUNG A IE LOY. 5%: <u oe l ate dete ds oo J qih, 
i z PP eet SS BS pis. eras, ¢ H_R.H. Prince Wan Waithayakon, A. 
oe ae 9 aa a aga ahaa . Don German Baraibar, M., Charge 
d’ Affaires ad interim. - 
H. Freeman Matthews, A............+...- Mr. Erik Boheman, A. 
John Carter Vincent, M.................. Mr. Charles Bruggmann, M. 
James Hugh Keeley, Jr., M..........-..4. Mr. Faiz El-Khouri, M. 
Si 


Mr. Feridun C. Erkin, A. , 
Mr. H. T. Andrews, M. 
: Mr. pert an s. big hres tah er ere" 
ane Dr. Jose A ora, er Plenipoten’ 
ir Ape eee ate Charge d’Affaires ad interim. 
pmay et Wa Walter J. Donnelly, cae .|Sr. Dr, Gonzalo Carnevali, A. 
[2 J. Rives Childs, M. (10). 
VIG. as. 5 Cavendish W. Cannon, A. N. Kosanovic, A. 


_ (a) Acting Consul General of Estonia in New York City in charge of Legation. Office of Consulat« 
leral, 9 poet + aS nee kit City. 

Accredi also uuxemburg. LS 
(2) U.S. political adviser, with personal rank of Ambassador. s 

2a) Accredited also as Minister to Nepal. 

ecial representative. 
y eoauaciog’ of misison with the rank of Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Special representative of the President with personal rank of Ambassador. 


G 
a Accredited also sa ‘Yemen. s 
0) Arabia; weston in Jidda, 
es Me EE aca Charge d’Affaires ad interim of Nepal at London and maintains-~ 
Oe in that capital. Communications addressed to him as Charge d’Affaires ad interim of News 
> tl United States epowit therefore be sent to — Heastniy Palace Gardens, London, W8, Englan 
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58 United States—Governors; Mayors and City Meruners 


1 a & } 
; F J & 
- Governors of the States and Territories q 
Term “pA =| 
State - Capital Governor and Politics _ Years| Expires Salem 
: H,.Folaom,,D.-1---~ ae 4 | Jan. 1955 $6,000 
Alabama... ..--- hen age eee Garvey, Diol. .-aicaues| 2 Dus uae 0004 
Arizona.».....-- Phoenix..........-- aM Chath, Dore 2 Jan. 1951 10,0 
ArKansas....-.-- Little Rock......... s ; nae OB eee tag 4 Jan. 1951 25,000: 
California...:... Sacramento........- ate pec ney: 2 Jan. 1951 10,00 u | 
Colorado........ PODVEr: Xi. sists + 3% He rae cles, we 3 Jan. 1951 12 00 
Connecticut... - - erttore J REE ae oS nes yee ? i eal 4: Jan 1953 RG o¢ 
mona... {117.1 \DPallahassee. 2.2... Fuller Wares -D. peta jae ee 12,500 
Georgine.. -)... .< Atlantay cco. soe oe Bins tie eee z Jan. 1951 7,500 
Wdahoweje5.. 5: BOE Aa eins nce C. A. I SOE De eee 4 Jan. 1953 12,000) 
Illinois... 1... ... Springfeld Oke e Sendakee Dk ee 4 | Jan. 1953 | 8,000 
; ned Motes ‘| William S. Beardsley, Ry. chosen 2 Jan 1951 Feit 
-|Topeka. . Frank Carson: re een a. 4 gal 10,000 
F fort ..|Earle C. C os I Sg ere 4 May 1932 72'000 
.|Baton Rouge .|Earl K. Long, D... PTs ges 3 Jan 1951 \(a) 6 n00% 
PUAN URE RS. oy. Shs an Frederick G. Payne, is coe | ee ean 
_|Annapolis.........- William ie Tats ar pene 3 Jan ios1 20'000 
Massachusetts. ||Boston......- 2 2. G''Mennen Williams, D......1..| 2 '| Jam 1951 |(b) 6,000 
Michigan........ Lansing ............  HeE We Wounedarl vik ee 2 | Jan. 1951 12,000 
Minnesota....... Pty ROME. oc. ecko Luther W. ee Ty. ees 4 Jan. 1952 | 10,000 
Mississippi...... RISRGRSOR Sec eN ees ates Fielding L._ Tigl » Di... es - 8s 4 Jan. 1933 70,000 
‘Missouri........ Jefferson City....... Forrest Smith, geese ri Jan’ 1983 7'500 
Montana........ fclenast.. tanr?.). ce John. W:..Bonner, Dy. ic Jor. . de 3 Jan. 1961 7500 
Webraska........ Lincoln) s. oss. Val Peterson, ey See e Ss Sa ee 4 Jan. 1951 7,000 
Nevada......... Carson: City..i).:2.. 5% Vail Pittman, D. Seen se 3 Jan. 1981 67000" 
New Hampshire. .|Corcord............ Sherman Adams, R...........-. = gies 26'000 
ee Shit Se eP Alfred E. Driscoll, R............ x seo tena 10,000: 
Dick See oe Phones skDawer: it. 1. aan 4 | Jan, 1951 | 25,000¢ 
LS eee Spe W. Kerr Scott, D.... Sg : Jan = (9) 10 
PBS PomMarek so. cis. 5 8 Te - Aan ON Oe . B 
EY ga pares terete i | HE Be | amy 
i Se #2 : pa: Eee aa 5 
ens Douglas McKay, R. as aN 4 Jan. ioe i 004 
James H. Duff, R. . 3 Jan. anet $00 
Providence ..,|John O. Pastore, D.. 7 pe Teel 7°500 
Columbia .|J. Strom Thurmond, D. ; an. TORE "OAD 
shy’ actana eiromaine ines > | Jan. 1951 8,000 
inville ordon Browning, D... 
[ae Ngee fore : |e i 
Salt Lake City ./J. Bracken Lee, R..... c , 
: pelier. sed ae Ernest W. Gibson, R 2 Jan. Ae 10.0004 
Richmond.........; Wm. Munford Tuck, D 4 Jan. 1933 |ca) 6.0 tit 
Olsmipha. NS <5 oho. ie. Arthur B. Langlie, R...... 26 i. 4 Jan ( 107000 
;|Charleston......... Okey LL. Patteson, Dis... 2. sake 4 Jan. 1953, 2 500% 
Madison.,......... Oscar Rennebohm, R........... 2 Jan. 1951 }(e) 10 “es 
iheyenne 4.7 oo). 3): 5; A. G. Crane, D., (acting) (2). ... 4 Jan. 1951 peat 
Alaska.......... Juneau.......!...../Ernest Gruening (i). .......5... 4 Mar. 1952 10,0 
PARSER eto sy (FLONOLMUS ss S. Ingram M. Stainback, D........ 4 Aug. 1950 10,0 i 
Puerto Rico..... CEG 0 ae Luis Munoz-Marin, P-D (3) .... 4 |. Jan. 1953 108s 
Virgin Islands. ...|Charlotte Amalie... ;|William H. Hastie (1)...........]...... Indefinite 8,0 


(a): Plus $10,000 for expenses. (b) Plus $2,500 as a member of the State Administrative, Board, 
$12,500 for travel expense. (c) Plus $5,600 for expenses. (d) Plus $12,000 for expensd. (e) us 
$3,000 for expenses. (1) Governor nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate. (2) Cor 
pleting unexpired term of Lester C. Hunt, elected to the U. S. Senate on Nov. 2, 1948. (3) Firsti 
governor to be elected by popular vote; elected Nov. 2, 1948. 


Mayors and City Managers of Chief United States Cities 


| 

. 

| 

Source: World Almanac Questionnaire | 


3 City (a) Mayor and/or Term 


(a)Mayor and/or 
City Manager Expires City 


City Manager 


Abilene, Tex, ..|/B. R. Blankenship, N-P|1949, Apr. Baltimore, Md.|Thomas D’Alesandro, 
Akron, Ohio.../Chas. E. Slusser, R..../1950, Jan. Jr., D. foe eee 
Alameda, Calif.|/*Carl Froerer......... 1948, July ||Bangor, Me... .|*Oliver D. Comstock... 
Albuquerque Erastus Corning 2d, D.|1950, Jan. ||/Baton Rouge...|P. Higgenbotham, D.. . 
Albany, N. Y , |*Charles E. Wells... ../1934, Apr. |/Battle Creek. _|William V. Bailey, N-P. 
Alexandria, -|Carl B. Close, D....... 1949, June||Bay City, Mich].*James F. Parkinson. . 
Alexandria, Va.|*Carl Budwesky....... 1938, Feb. ||Bayonne, N. J.|Charles Heiser, Dc2..5 
Alhambra, Cal. Beaumont, Tex.|*F. S. Braden......... 
Aliquippa, Pa. . Belleville, Il...|Ernst Tiemann, Sr., R. 
Belleville, N. J.|James J. Tully, N-P... 
Allentown, Pa.. Bellingham, ' 
Alton, Tll...... Waalt. oi 140 Don E. Satterlee, N-P.. 
TUG Grete STS) ee Belmont, Mass.|/Board of Selectman....|........ 
Amarillo, Tex Beloit, Wis... .|*A. D. Telfer......... 
Amsterdam... Berkeley, Calif.|*Ross Miller.......... 
Senate Ind. Wn Te BR bene erwyn, Ill....|Wm. J. Kriz, D....... 
nn JOT cre m. E. Brown, Jr., 49, Apr. ||Bethlehem, Pa_|Ro le, Deeaue . 
ay we B.D. Bank, D.:..,... 1950, Oct. noreny Mass.. ee bea og 2 a ee 
MRI NN Me HE RIM, ee seiaIRiUs “a snip alee m0 «fv avers dean. ever! ] = 
ee ed ‘a an. liege? oe Binghamton <a a ¢ AT Onaneoen 4 hate 
sheville, N, C. s . Burdette... 3... » Ma Bi *. i - 
Ashland, Ky,..|Will C. Simpson, R Y | Bloommett oy. 3: wri coPer Green, N-P 


Atlantic City. /|Joseph Altntan, R 


‘sheet ae Mark B. Hayes, R. 
Auburn, N. Y../|*George F. Train ‘ Potter P. Howard, R 
Augusta, Ga...|W. D. Jennings, D.."'"|1952) Jan. ||Bosten Rati Ree 
Aurora, D.....|Henry Rauscher, N-P.||1949’ Apr. Breeton ee Jaen oa 
Austin, Tex.::/]*Guiton Morgan... | 1933, Junel|Bristol, Conn. ||James P, Casey, D 
Austin, Tex...//Tom Miller, D....° "| 1950, Apr. ||Brockton, Mass ; 3 
Bakersfield,Cal.|*Carl J. Thornton. |”: 1947, Apr. ||Brookline,Mass.|Board of Selectmen...” 


(a) D, Democrat; R, Republican; N-P, Non-Partisan- ; os rece vad 
City Manager, date given is that of appointment. eye Progressive, Boch Sostean (*) denotes 
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United ie and City Managers ; 59 


(a) a or and or Term ( 
a) Mayor and/or 
City M anager Expires City City Neca ben: Pxpires 
od ] 


Buffalo, Poe |Bernard J. De wd. 
~ Burbank, Calif, *Howard [. Stites”. 


;: «1950, gan. 


Greenwich -|Board of Selectmen... . 


: Hackensack, 
Burlington, Ia. .|J. eo N. J. 2.508 anata Vv. Reilly . 1948, Sept 
Des. ase Mie araece Hamilton, O. ..|*H, F. Wilson... ...../1948, May 
Jes + are 1194 June}|/Hammond, Lnd.| Vernon pee +>» [1952, Jan, 


> Butte, Mont, .|Barry oO Leary, mf 


| 
Mass, ..-...|*John B. Atkinson... ..|1942, Jan. ||Harrisbure, Pa. Bee totian Bet tise tee 
.|Geo. EB. Brunner, D....|1951, May re Fone Ciatide R. Robins, R.. ./1952, Jan. 


Hartford, Conn.|*Carleton F. Sharpe... .|1948, Jan. 
-/Carl F. Klein, D.. .... 11930, Jan. ||Haverford, Pa..|Board of Commissioners 


1949. May ||/Hamtramck, 


| Haverhill, Mass.| Albert W. Glynn, N-P.|1950, 3 
}1950, Apr. ||Hazleton, Pa... es ec yaa 


oe ae Frank K. Hahn, N-P -.} ee ate J. Lonzer, R..|1950, Jan. 
ee Robt. 5. Connelly, D. ../1950, Jan. Highland Park ft ee ee ee 
TL ee N. - 

Wm.McG. Morrison,D. |1952, Jan. N.S fered M Degapio . a rete May 
ieay te *3c fee 1947, May -|Osear Holeombe, D.. ..|1951, Jan, 
HOA. Yaheey 2c... i. ...|/Walter W. Payne, D.,./1951, Jan, 

as Huntington ft Indeter- 

2 ark, C .-|H. M, Peavey, Roo...) inate 

é 7 983. es ie ceca 5 ; prais 
' | Cig 2 Se ke an an. *H, C. McClintock... .|1947, Sept. 
-|Martin Kenne ask Indianapolis. . Q i 

Chicopee, Mass. Edward Bourbeau, R. - | R 3 Tginwost, Gal. ree We Sh a ae “ eae, Out} 
tere » R., Apr. |{Irvington, N. J.|/H. Kruttschnitt, R...-|1950, Jan. 
see . Jackson, Mich..|/*Qlarence H. Elliott. ..|1946, July 
}1941, May ||Jackson, Miss. .! Allen C. Thompson, D./1952, Jan. 


11949, Nov. ||Jacksonville. . .{C. Frens} Whitehead, D./1949, June 


od Ne May ||Jersey City... 2 f4 ons 11949; May 
.11934; July Johnstown, Pa. |W. BE = 2 

Jolfet, Til. ..... 
Joplin, Mo..... 


-|*Henry M. Kimpel. 
*William A. Miller... 


C/*Edward 8. Clark..... 1938, Sept. 


,Clatk E. Tucker, R... her Ape 

Sr ee Allen...) 0%: - 1ajee 1350" Tan 

..|Geo. B. Sparks, R..... ’ , ||Kenosha, Wis. .|*A. E. Axtell... .....|1947, Mar 

Covington, Ky -|+George S. Lyon. Kingston, N. Y.|Oscar V. Newkirk, R...|1950, Jan. 
RE es & aie wish = Go se 1951, Jan. ||Knoxville,Tenn.|James W. Elmore, R.. .|1952, Jan. 

d..}/James H. Maguire, R. .|1952, Jan. ’ 

Md......... --|1950, Apr. |jLa jis..|G. A. Beranek, N-P....|1949, Apr. 
. -|*Roderic B. Thomas... - Lafayette, Ind. Albert J. Krabbe, D. . .|1952, Jan. 

-|Girth N. Hicks, R....- Lakewood, _K DS es oe 1952, Jan. 


..-}Everett E. Carter, D.. -|| Lancaster, Pas 5 Ra, . .{1950, Jan. 
D Se ote AR. Hrophach, Rie. - . ||Lansing, Mich..|Ralph W. Crege, N-P... J 
Laredo, Tex. ..|Hugh 8S. Cluck, D..... 
Lawrence, Mass.| James P. Meehan, N- 
Lebanon, Pa. . .|William W, Focht, D. 
os: Lexington, Ky. |*Oliver A. Bakaus....- 
Sale sewtate +t * Lewiston, Me.. >| eee adisin: 
Lima, Ohio... .|W. ‘ 5 
Linclon, Nebr. ante 
Little Rock... ./S. Ww ell D tsi whe 1949, A 


eae rh B. Wirsehing. ...|1946, Oct. 
P. J. Flaherty, D...... 1950, Jan. 


peece Chas. H. Marlens, : ....|Fletecher Bowron, N-P..|1949, July 
.-|John T. Connors, N-P.. , Ky..|Chas. P. Farnsley, D...|1949, Dec. 
-|Joseph Morrison... .-- Lowell, Mass.../*John J. Fiannery....- 1944, Jan. 

ane Merion, 
deed. ..-/O. Christianson, N-P..-{1949, Apr. {| Pa..........|*#Byan L. James....... 1942, Jan. 
Til. .....|Walter E. Miller, R... ./1951, Lubbock, Tex.. . R. Smith, Jr...... 1948,' Mar. 
Wirk 7 62. 2s Lynchburg, Va . W. Be Hart oo. vas. 1925, Sept. 


Lynn, Mass... .|s . ...}1950, Jan 
. -|1949, Nov. 
949, Apr. ||Madison, Wis. .|*Leonard G. Howell. . .|1947, Sept. 
1950. Jan. ||Malden, Mass../Fred I. Lamson, N-P...|1950, Jan. 
Manchester, J. T. Benoit, D....-..|1950, Jan. 
Mansfield, pus my, W. Vaughn, R.... 1950, Jan, 
Marion,-Ind. . G. Blackman, D.. .|1952) Jan. 
Marion, Ohio. . Many, Dowler, N-P. .|1950, Jan. 
Mason City, Ja.|H. E. Bruce, R....... 
Massillon, Ohio.|.......--...-- ay 
Maywood, Ill i elk eh ie 
+ MeKeesport. ..|Charles Kinkaid, R.... 
_.....+'948, Aug.||Medford, Mass.| Walter E. Lawrence, R.|1950, Jan. 
Melrose, Mass..|Thomas L- Thistle, R../1950, Jan. 


Macon, Ga. 


D.....---+- 1949, Apr. || Meriden, Conn.|Howard E. Houston, R.|1950, Jan. 
Meridian, Miss... .......---2-+-+2++++| ease: ; 
a0 ye A -|1952, Jan. ||Miami, Fila. -|*R. G. Danner.....-..- 1946, Sept. 
Worth, COX 4 ese Seen. aera | Miami Beach. .|*Claude A. Renshaw... ! 
no, Calif. ; erie 9, A: Mich. City, Mich] Russell G. Hileman. R,.|1952, Jan. 
dsden Ala. . earel hs Middletown, 

F vation 3. Johnson. R.../1949 Apr. OTA lo Ke CA a alintare ee alain promavens 1950, Oct. 
Y. Cartwright. Jr.,D./1949, May 


ral ee Branca, R...{1 1950, Jan. DO ST. eis 2 *F. J. Schatzmann, act. veh Aug’ 
(ee Bugene H. Swartz. D. .|1952, Jan. Frank P. Zeidler, Soc. .|1952, Apr. 
.|*Charles C. McCall... ./1948, Jan. o ihe a peg te, (ees N-P ger’ ay 

] ; nD f 
Oo OOS a ealak on 1946, Tune!! Mobile a Se abate Be 'D.. .|1949; Sept. 
~.,.|Shalmer C. Johnson R.|1949, May :|Eara Ht. Sohner, 2. Geet ee ts 
{D, Olejniczak, N-P.... .|1949, Apr. ONT. Farr Clea dee 


1 
+James R. Pe ERERG: 5 .|1947, Sept. 
1949, Oct. 


Democrat; R, ae N-P, Non-Partisan; Prog., Progressive; Soc., Sovialist; (*) denotes 
nager,. date see is that of appointment. 


./1951, Apr. ||Memphis, Tenn.|J, J. Pleasants, Jr., D...|1952, Jan. 


60 United States—Mayors and City Managers > 
. / (a). Mayor and/or 
Mayor and/or Term Rianater 
City * Gtey Manager Expires City City Manag 
Muskegon,Mich|*George F. Liddle... .: isa oe San ee: | eae Lawhon. . + ES 
Muskogee, Qkla.|*John Oliver Hall’. ,; -/1935 Jan, {|San Antonio. |Alfred Callaghan. <1... 
Nashville, Tenn.|Thomas Cummings, 1951. May ||San Bernardino. least a i 
eee DE ay nt ec berie sph IY, «sk: 19sd) dan. @aditis ean ham, N- ; 

Lo cTs Pea oe ieee rae Sry, N-P. .|1950, Jan. ||San Diego, Calif.|*Fred A. Rhodes...... 

New Bedford. .|A. N. Harriman, DB. li980” Apr. ||San Francisco..|E. B. Robinson, N-P..- 
b ~ New a .,|Henry J. Gwiazda, : 5 5 | Sie Jose, Calif. |*O. W. Cam amee age 
% New Bruns- if Ana,Calif.|R. Carson = 
f rey: oat, NE 5 aoa iain Sante Barbara. |Norria Montgomery, R. 
Beane les Got ane,: R.||1950,; Jan. ||/Santa Monica. .|*Randall M. Dorton.. . 
fe Be ee Te ard fh. Honkle, ..\1944, Dec, |(Sayannal, Ga.-| 2... -.: eee unonee 
e | New London. -’|actesseps Morrison, .|1950, May ||Schenectady. Ae ee ee 
We e. * Nov. ||Scranton, Pa... |James on, D.. 
re New Rochelle. .|*Robert J. Cooper..... 132 . Seattle Wash. ||William F. Devin, N-P. 
& New York, N. Y.|William O’Dwyer, D...|1950, Jan Pa". oc Niyran.Wonesenee 
F Remeee Sid [epee Mamet 1585, Dan |[Shebsian, wis [WM doaenbaee NB 
Or ewark, : ; i Shrev 1 ‘ant; (Diz: 
DR Re ea 2 CTS teas Ree: |[Sioux City 1a [Dan 9. Coney. NB. 
e oenork. 2 I..|Edmund W. Pardee, R. |1951, Jan. Sioux Falls. ...|C. M. Whitfield, R...- 
' Ni ort News . ” D 
4 Ne. hee Sa *Joseph C. Biggins....|1925, July || _ Massie .). 2 ep ep teiiai to: 
7 kwood, R.|1950, Jan. ||So. Bend, Ind. .|Georg 
: Newton, Mass..|Theodore Lockwood, R. 9467 5 So, Gate, Calif. |Merle R. Beckley, NP. 
Ms A alo a eee 946, Nov. ||Spartanburg. ..|*T. Edward Temple, . 
‘ Re ole AciMaarch, Ro eae y Meehan, N-P..- 
meee = © Wburgess) 4 1950, Jan. Springhela, ii |Harry A fielsoa, N-P. 
EEN Faron ’ eld, 
North Bergen, Spring: BuGrunton ap 
NC Se Part es Pea Paul F. Cullum, D.. Beh eo May Mass... aw -| D-B. Brunton. sis il ee 
5 Ser Salaeeenlnesa pea cerca et ae 

orwoo AG: 2 ea eee fr 4 
Oak Park, Ill...|Stuart Cochran, N-P 1949, May eam fond (ang we Sng 
Oak ee oD WM ROPG wieci.s a4 4s 1948, Aug. |/Stockton, Calif. {Walter B. einige te at 
Oakland, Calif. |*John F. Hassler...... 1947, Jan papers ea tag % Serie Fr: id, 
(ae AWillian ‘Gur ripe tone? ser Tacoma, Wash. |C. V. Fawcett, N-P... 

a. eaten illiam WOE te sls ae 5 4 i 
Omaha, Nebr. .|Glenn Cunningham... .|1951, June feet tee ers Curtie x08 8 ee = 
Orange, N. J...|Wm. Howe Davis, D... 1950, May oe EN. J. |*Paul A. Voloker 
OMcat, Wa, (ER alone: AP tags: Ape. |eaeteatl, | Fast A Woleker 

shkosh, S, iewer 7 ¥ ; 

Oheneh Ta...|Herman Schaefer, N-P.|1949, Apr. ete eee Ralph Tucker, D...... toner al 
Bee rene osckes 2 SSS Tam, | remanent 
bs ctor C. Ho Bas -do, Ohio... . N. Sch ee \ 
Perkossbul % nt Topeka, Kan...|Frank J. Warren, N-P..|1951, Apr. | 
ona, Galt |*Don ¢, MeMillan. © -|toa8; July || Cona. Pap i. 
Page Nor Paul G. DeMuro, N-P.|1951" May ||Trenton, NS. Donal J. Connolly, D.- 
Passaic, N. J...|Pa -. DeMuro, Yc lonn a, Aken Re 
> 9 8 pean ineeenennee Tost! Jan. ps ‘ariz...|*Phil J, Martin, dr. 22. 
oh) S060 i ee ae eee k ; 
Pensacola, Fla..|*Oliver J. Semmes, Jr. .|1947, June|/Tulsa, Okla... : Roy Lundy. D. haa 
To tient .-..|Carl O. Triebel, R..... 1949, May Tustigons Ala L ae es z ih i - 
cae iE nee -|John A. Delaney, D. . .|1950, May ||Union City. Harry J. Thourot, Dis 
i! Petersburg, Va.|*Joseph M. Hatchett.. :|/1940, Sept.|| University City, i 
») Philadelphia. . . Bernard Samuel, R. . .|1952, Jan. 1) Ca a Se *Thomas F. Maske + 
Phoenix, Ariz. .|*James T. Deppe...... 1947, Oct. Upper Darby, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.|David Lawrence, D.. 1950, Janz fh Pee eo Board of Sone ae 
Pittsfield, Mass.|Robert T. Capeless, N-P 1950, Jan. || Utica, N, Y. Boyd E. Golder, D 
Plainfield, N. J:}C. W. Crane, R....... 1951, Jan. ||Vermillion,S.D.}/H. A. Benson, acting.. 
Pontiac, Mich.. *George E. Bean...... 1945, Jan. ||Waco, Texas...|*R. C. Hoppe......... 
Port Arthur... .|*Robert L. Cooper... .|1945, July Waltham, Mass.|John F. Devane, D 4 
Port Huron, Warwick, B. 2.) 55). cas aes pects 

Mich. -|*Walter K. Willman. . .|1947, Nor, Washington, J 
Portland, Me. .|*Lyman S. Moore..... 1946, N. Ov. De Coe gists’ Board of Commissioners 
Portland, Ore. ae ctothy McC. Lee. .. .|1953, Jan. |} Washington, Pa,|Elmer R. Wilson, R.... 
Portsmouth, 0.}*D. Wagner........ 1947, Noy. }| Waterbury... ..|/Raymond E. Snyder, ae 
Portsmouth) Va.|*W. Guy ADOC es. 1948, May ||Waterioo, fais, Bailey Barnes, N-P... 
Poughkeepsie. .|Horace 8. Graham, D. .|1950, Jan. || Watertown, 

Providence R.1, Dennis J. Roberts, D..|1950, Jan he SG Board of Selectmen 
mucha, Golo../.|Hasia Council.........|).....0... Watertown, 
Sey, Ill... ..|George Meyer, Jr., D. .|1949, May oy oa tes *C, Leland Wood...... 
, Quincey, Mass. . Charles,A. Ross, N-P. 1950, Jan Waukegan, a a G. Wallin, De 1949, M 
Racine, Wis... .|Francis H. Wendt, N-P 1949, Apr. || Wausau, Wis.. . A. Giese, N-P.. 
as Raleigh, N. C,.|*Roy S, Braden... .... 1947, July || Wauwatosa, 
5 Reading, Pa. ..|John F. Davis, D.....- 52, Jan. Wit: ..2el nee Wm. B. Knuese, N-P.. 
‘S Ls 2), NC a a al ea West Allis, Win:))..i +35. i555. sane 
‘ Richmond, Ind.|Lister Meadows... ._ |. 1952, Jan. || West ENGR 
. Richmond, Va.. *Sherwood L, ake ae Sept. CONN i. ce. *Re. Loomis. as. oe 
we Riverside, Calif.)Wm. C. Evans, R. 1953, Jan. || West New York, 
y Roanoke, Va...|*Arthur S. Owens. 1948, Jan, Nendo ase Wilber McGowan, D... 
& Rochester, Mian|Claude McQuillan, N-P 1949, Apr. ||West Orange, ) 
? _ Rochester. *Louis B. Cartwright. . 1940, May CRE = Bernard M. Degnan, D. 
MG Rock Island, Ul.|Melvin McKay, R..... ay West Palm 
d Rockford, Ill.. -|c. Henry Bloom, Prog. 1949; May Beach, Fla *Keith R, Chinn. ....% 
a Rocky Mount, Westerly, R. I..]Has a Town Council 
ne Ls *Roy L. Williamson. . .|1947, July Wheeling... .c) . *Wm. A. Hanning.. 
% Rome, Ga..... John C, Schantz, R.... 1950, Jan, | Westerly, a, To oe ee t everest eee 
rf Royal Oak, White Plains, 

RVEIGHG fic taste +E. M. Shafter........ 1932, Oct. INN eee eee Silas S. Clark, Ro... 2: 
Sacramento... .|*Elton B. Sherwin... __ 1943, May ||Wichita, Kan. .|*M. P. Jones......... 
Saginaw, Mich.|*Carl H. Peterson..... 1940; June Wichita, Falls, © *Geo! D. Fairtr: 

St. Joseph, Mo.|H. D. Allison, D...__. 1950,\ Apr. Wilkes-Barre Bel ibaa SEE (GREE 
4 St. Louis, Mo..|Aloys Kaufmann, R....|1949) Apr. _.........|/Luther M. Kniffen, R.. 
Ne RROD Reet Moe ces « ANlalecoorncce er wiikinstirg, 4 
St. Petersbug...|*Ross E. Windom..... 1948, May ||__Pa.......... William P. Yocum, R.. 
Salem, Mass. . .|J. B. Harrington, D..../1950) Jan Wilmington, f he 
i Salem, Ore.....|*J. L. Franzcen...... 1947, Jan. witht, ---|Joseph 8. Wilson, 
Salt Lake City.|Earl J. Glade, N-P... .|1952) Jan. 


(a) D, Democrat; R, Republican; N-P, Non 


-Part ts 
City Manager, date given is that of N-P, Non-Par at 


[2 . som ae we 
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z (a) Mayor and/or Term M j ; 
_ City (®) Gity Manager Expires . Gity (a) @) City fuaneuas fonts 


SE ae George D, Lentz, D... . 1949, May || Yakima, Wash.|Nathan K. Buck, N-P.. 1950, Jan. 
Be Bes e A. F. Greiner, R...... 0, Jan. || Yonkers, N. ¥.|*J. A.Peterson, acting../1948, Dec, 

- L. Parent, D....... 951, Jan. || York, Pa...... Felix S. Bentzel....... 1952, Jan, 
Youngstown, O./C. P. Henderson, R..../1950, Jan. 
.-|Louis Brohl, Sr........ 1950, Apr. || Zanesville, O...|Wm. G. Watson, R... ./1950, Jan: 


- .,(@) D. Democrat; R, Republican; N-P, Non-Partisan; Prog., Progressive; Soc., Socialist; (* 
_ City Manager, date given ‘is that of appointment. a = oS ea ae 


State Legislatures 1949 


Member- Term Next Session 
State ship | (yrs.) Meets session limit Members 
Sen. =P |fen Rep. begins (days) | salaries 
ean has 4 4 Bien. May 19, 1949 36 $10 per day 
abretaeos. 2 2 Bien, j|Jan. 1949 60 $8 per day 
eee tee 4 4 Bien. Jan. 7, 1949 60 $1,200 per session 
4 2 Ann. Mar. 1949 None $1,200 per year 
a eS 4 2 Bien. j|Jan. 5, 1949 None {$1,000 per session 
2 2 Bien. jJan. (5, 1949 (a) $600 per session fe 
Beret 2 4 2 Bien. |Jan. 1949 60 310 a day for 60 days. ~ 
ee 4 2 Bien, Apr. 5, 1949 60 $10 per day - 
2 2 Bien. Jan. 1949 70 $10 per day E 4 
eis 2 2 Bien. |Jan. 3, 1949 60 $10-per day for 60. days 
ee, 4 4 Bien. Jan, 5, 1949 6 mos. |$3,000 per year 
=| 2 Bien. Jan. 6, 1949 61 $1,200 per year 
Retain a 2 2 Bien. Jan. 10, 1949 None $1,00 per session 
<—s 7 2 Bien. Jan. 11, 1949 50 $3 per day 
Sexes 4 2 Bien. . 3, 1950 60 $15 per day 
EAS 4 2 Bien. May 1950 60 $20 per day 
Bf 2 2 Bien. Jan. 5, 1949 None $850 per session 
4 4 Bien. 5, 1949 90 $1,000 per year 
2 2 Ann. 5, 1949 None $2,750 per year 
2 2 Bien. 5, 1949 None _ |$3 per day 
+ 2 Bien. 1949 90 $2,000 per session 
4 4 Bien. 3, 1950 None $1,500 per session 
4 2 Bien, 5, 1949} None {$1,500 per year 
4 2 Bien. 1949 60 $10 per day i 
- 2 = Bien. Jan. 3, 1949 None $1,742 per session J 
4 2 Bien. - 1949 60 $15 per day 
2 2 Bien. Jan. 1, 1949 None $200 per session 
4 2 Ann 11, 1949] None ~ |$3,000 per year 
4 2 Bien . Il, 1949 60 $10 per day 
eS). 2 2 Ann. 5, 1949 None $5,000 per ‘year 
2 2 Bien 5, 1949 6 $600 per session 
4 2 Bien. 3, 1949 60 $5 per day for 60 days 
to OE 2 2 Bien 3,.1949] . None 2,600 per year 
4 2 Bien 1949 None $1,000 per month (b) 
4 vs Bien. 10, 1949} * None 38 per day for 50 days 
4 2 Bien 4, 1949 None $3,000 per session 
2 2 Ann. 4, 1949 35 per day for 60 days 
4 2 Ann. 11, 1949 None $1,000 per year 
2 2 Bien. 4, 1949 $1,050 per session 
2 2 Bien. 17, 1949 75 $4 per day for 75 days 5 
4 2 Bien. . 11, 1949 None $10 ,per day for 120 days 
. then $5 per day 
4 2 Bien 10, 1949 . 60° $300 per year 
2 2 Bien , 1949 None $750 per session 
4 2 Bien 12, 1950 60 $720 per session . 
4 i 2 Bien 10, 1949 60 $5 a day, 60 days (c) 
4 2 Bien 2, 1949 60 $500 per session 
cs 2 Bien 12, 1949 None {$2,400 per session 
4 Z Bien 12, 1949 40 $12 per day 


ter ist Monday in June.’ (b) Regardless of when term commences or expires; except, that in lieu 
Special session. (c) Legislature sets salaries. Voted themselves additional $10 a day for subsistence. 


Financial Statistics on States 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire, 1948 


dget Debt |Ass’d val. Budget Debt |Ass’d val. 
a 0 $1,000 $1,000 State $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 


148,208 41,039 | 1,197,691 
PALI Bn aie eee 225,287 


formation | received 
8,285 


y 336, 33 J f 139 750 3 334558 
45,282 7,536,6 aieini sift LAB) »| 5,334,58 
eee "524 z 500 


R ; i} 752'337 26,519,272 
eR ‘| 96,662 | 16,263 | 2'089'836 
i aya 51,763 : 668,718 


8, Yi vA 
7 ee 5 4,054|| South Dakota... .. 34,296 
Say bey Way (<i: rhe eee Ree ; 552|| Tennessee. ........ 


ia......| 60,506 
i370 ae whe SAD See Ni 
: 5 18,115: 1,520 


_(*) Unicameral. (a) Indefinite since General Assembly must adjourn not later than 1st Wednesday 


eS ee See 
are te None 1,488,397 


ereof, they receive $15 per day for not to exceed 75 legislative days for their services during the regular 
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PRESIDENTIAL El ELECTION RETURNS BY STATES 


Seurce: Official returns by States 


) 


4 
f Dec. 1, 1948). £ 
he United Press from official and unofficial returns fas o vi 
1948 Compiled by t 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 79,857; Roosevelt, Rep., \ 
Alabama 22,472: Swallow, Proh., 612: Debs, Soc,, 853. 
1908 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 74,374; Taft, Reps. 
1948 Bee 25,308: Chafin, Proh. 665; Debs, Soc., 1,399, | 
er 1912 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 82,438: Taft, Rep. , 
Counties | Thur.. 9,732: Roosevelt, Prog., 22.680; ‘Debs, Soc., 3,029. | 
j States’ 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 99,409; Hughes, Rep, , 
Rights 22,809: Hanly, Proh., 1,034; Benson, Soc., 1,925. | 
3 = = 1920’ (Pres), Cox. Dem., 163,254; Harding, $500: | 
Autauga.... 1,160 74,690; Watkins, Proh., 757; Debs, Soc., 2,369; ; 
Baldwin.... 2,577 1924 (Pres. ), Davis, Dem., 112, ‘966; Coolidge, Rep., » 
Barbour rard 45,005; LaFollette, Prog., 8,084; Faris, me | 
cere ee: eon 1988 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 127,797; Hoover, Rep., . 
Bullock. 25; Thomas, Soc., 
Butler...... 1,313 1988 bgt te Roosevelt, Dead 207,910; Hoover, | 
Calhoun. ... 3,236 Rep., 34,615; Foster, Com., 406; Thomas, ‘Soc.. | 
Chambers.. . 1,520 2,030: Upshaw, Proh., 13. 
Cherokee. . . 1,055 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 238,195; Landon, 
1,966 Rep., 35,358; Colvin, Proh., 719; Browder, Com., 
1,440 679: Lemke, Union, 549: Thomas. Soc.. 242. ; 
2,059 1940 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 250,726; Willkie, 
a8 Rep., 42,174; Babson, Proh., 698; Browder, Comm, | 
5 cee. 509; Thomas, Soc., 100. § 
2,609 i 
aaa Arizona 2 
840 1944 
| eas D 
Crenshaw... i ounties Roos., ewey, 
Cullman 3,587 < | Dem. ep. 
eae? 2 3730 one 238 728 
Dallas. .... s 2, Apache... .. 1,3 : 
DeKalb 3,573 Geoniene 6.935| 3,371 
Elmore... .. 2,387 Coconino. . 2 : 2,236 1,786 
Escambia 1,681 Galas ce \780) 2,33 4,818 
Etowah 9,895 Graham. . .. 2,139 1,209 2,393 1 
Fayette.. 1,023 Greenlee. . . 2,069 68 1,956 
Franklin. . 3,226 Maricopa 40,498| 36,585) 32,197]. 24 
Geneva..... 1,823 Mohave. 1,499 1,167 1,303 
Greene, .... 621 Navajo 2,768 1,914 ,660 1 
Hale......- 1,041 Pima ccs 3,572 2,232| 13,006] 10 
Henry. ..... 1,040 Binal 20 17,692] 16,968 ,02 1 
Houston 2,715 Santa Cruz. 1,424 1,058 1,291 
Jacksoa 1,726 Yavapai... . 4,439 4,287 4,395 3 
penetnony - eed Wimses Goa 4,483 2/324 3,472 1 
Lauderdale. . 3,258 56,28 
Lawrence... 1436 Totals... 95,350 77,670 80,926 
ee Git 1,731 1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 3,310; Be i 
Limestone. 1,853 Proh., °786; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 121. 
Lowades 752 1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 421. 
Macon. .'... 1,098 yote included, no separate tabulation. 
Madison.... 2,947 PAST VOTE OF ARIZONA ‘ 
| Marengo... . 1,873 a (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 10,324; Taft, Re k 
Marion..... 1,646 3,021; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,949; Debs. Soc., 3,163 2 
Marshall... .|° 2,500 1916 (P. sres.), Wilson, Dem.., = BA 170: Hughes, 
Mobile..... 10,831 20,524; Hanly, Proh., 1,153; Benson, Soc., 3,1 
Monroe... .. 1,688 1920° (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 29,546: Harding, 
Montgom'y y. 6,196 37,016; Watkins, Proh., LS Debs, - Soc., 
Morgan. . 3,841 Christensen, Farm. -Lab., 
| aly Ae 1,032 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Reb. ”30, 516; Davis, 3 
Plekens 11423 26,235; LaFollette, Prog., 17,210. - | 
Aer: 741 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 52,533; Smith, Dem. 
Baniclpi 1,24¢ 38,537; Foster, Com., 184. 
Russell... .. 1,6 1932’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 79,264: Hoover, a 
Shelb : 1,878 36,104: Thomas, Soc., 2,030; Foster, Com., 
St. Clair 1,90: 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 86,722: Landor 
Sumter. 1,0 Rep., 33,433; Lemke, Union, 3.307: ‘Colvin,. Proh 
Talladega. . . 3,07 384: Thomas, Soc., . 
Dalinpoasa,. 2,309 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem, 95,267; Willkie, Rep. 
<a ee 54,030; Babson, Proh., 743. 
Washington. 1,304 
NC 1,162 Arkansas 
Winston. ... 86 
Totals. 171,443 Counties 
Son (President) —Wallace, Prog., 1,522; Watson, i 
ro 
. 1044 (President)—Watson, Proh., 1,095; Thomas, || APKANSaS. . . 
Soc., 190. Soldier vote included; no separate tabu- Baxter was 
lation. PAST VOTE OF ALABAMA Benton. .... 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 90,272 Greeley, Dem.||Boone...... 
and Lib., 79,444. Bradley 
1876 eae 3 Hayes, Rep., 68,230; Tilden, Dem.,|| Calhoun 
Carroll... .. 
1880 (Pres. die Garfield, Rep., 56,221; Hancock,||Ghicot..... 
5; Weaver, Greenback, 4,642. Clarks a3 353 
1884 (Pres. 3 pir tes Dem., 93, 951; Blaine. ||Clay....... 
Rep., 59 591; St. John, Proh., 612: Butler, || Cleburne. .. 
Greenback, 873, ext ope Ss 
rgeet Vane [ek ae en 117,320; Harrison, Columbia, 
; Conway. . 
1892 “(bres Cleveland, Dem., 138, 138: Harrison, || Craighead... 
197; Weaver, People’s 85,18 Crawford. . 
1808 Bras. + Bryan, Dem. and Feople iy (Populist), Crittenden. - 
Palm lmer, fate (Gold) Dem., 6,464; TOSS...., 4 
ulgliiey Er Shie deusy Bly et | Bae 
S. yan, Dem cKinley, Desha..., 
55,634; Woolley, Proh., y B. Tew. oe 


tayo . ‘ . 
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1940 ercart Roosevelt, Dem., 158,622; Willkie, 
Rep 121; Babson, Proh., 793; Thomas, Soc., 


302." 
California 


Dewey, 
2,089 ba 
te ee 334||Alameda., 2,3 : 122,982 | 
928||Alpine.. . || 25 106 98 
624||Amador.... 334 y 1,191 
853||Butte...... 7,352 
576|| Calaveras. . : 1,888 1,893 1,455 
1 192) Colusa... ... y 1,803 1,579 
Pee ||ContraCosta 403 26,816 
2. 1 1;390 818 ‘O1L 
4,095 +990 
Tait SEES ; nels 22.605 
1,810 . Humboldt. # y a197 
1118 | Panes! ; j ; 5,979 
1,034 1,699 
961 20,730 
2,269; 468 
i 21064 2,059 
1,788} 1,896 
$42 666,441 
2.873 : < 3,073 ~ 2,865 
3.938 1,298||Marin...... 2, 5 13,304 
1311 291|| Mariposa. 5 856 1,203 965 
573 349|| Mendocino. . 5,45% 4,655 
P Merced.. re 
al M 


473||Mono. .. : : 
285 Monterey. 


tik ROOs. 


wWwNNe 


LSC ORO 


OIKISST— 


34 

1,409}|S- Francisco. 
3,452||San Joaquin. 

‘389 San Luis 
Obispo... 
oe San Mateo. < 
549||San Barbara. 
§33||Santa Clara. 
5||Santa Cruz, 


AO PAUKS MOOS UA 


" Totais...| 149,659| _50,959| 148,965| 63,551 Stanisiaus 
1948 rasan charmond, States’ Rights, Tehamg. 4 
na ee 1,037; Wallace, Prog., 751: seauity Melia 
Preteen aoe tir oe hk. No Dalare. foo, 
: 1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 438. Soldier vote aaa 
5: included; no separate tabulation: Ventura. 
PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS living ~°*'** 
SG aR oe Rep., 41,373; Greeley, 0 Raa ES a 
1876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 38,669; Tilden, Dem., 
aiid Re de 1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog. 190,361; Wat- 


071. 

880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 60, 115; Garfield,||S0n, Proh., 16,926; Thomas, Soc., 3,459; Thurmond, 

Rep., 42,436; Weaver. Greenback, 079. States’ Rights, 1,228. Scattering, 1,141. 
Cleveland,, Dem., 42, ‘Gar: Blaine, 1944 (President )—Watson, Proh., 14,770; Thomas, 
Butler, Greenback. 1,847. Soc., 3,923; Teichert, Soc. ‘Labor, 327; Scattering, 
Pr rae Harrison, ||326. Absentee vote’ included in totals: Civilian 
. ? cae Fi, . : and members of Armed Forces; Dewey, 95,511; 
Labor, 10;761. Roosevelt, 110, ibe Federal War ballots: Dewey, 


2 (Pres. a Cleveland, Dem., 87,834: Harrison,||4,349; Rogsevelt, 9,279. 
., 46,974: Weaver, People’s, 11,831; Bidwell. T VOTE OF CALIFORNIA 
Prob. 120. R we||1872 (Pres), Tesetags Dem., and Lib., 40,718; 


12 
(Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Bas! Ss oa, Gra 54,020; O’Connor, Lab.-Ref., 1.050. 
' h., 893. 1876 Siienae “Tilden, Dem., 75,845; Hayes, Rep., 


78,614; Cooper, Greenback. 44. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 80,426; Garfield, 
Rep., 80,348: Weaver, Greenback, 3,392. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 89,288; Blaine, 
Rep., 102,416; St. John, Proh., 2,920; Butler, 
7 Fé mae Gievel d, D 117,729; Harri 
ilson, Dem., 68 cn Taft, Re x Tes evelan em.,, arrison, 
wake Brog.. ane 73. at ete 124,816; Fisk, Proh., 5,761; Curtis, Amer., 


118,174; Harrison, 
Ete People’s, 25,311; Bid- 
pion 


1896 cere ai tapes Dem. and People’s (Populist), 

144,618; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,006: 
, Rep..|| McKinley, Rep.. 146,688; Levering, Proh., 2,573. 
317 1900 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 124,985: McKinley, 
Rep., 164,755; Woolley, Proh., 5, 087; Debs, Soc., 


904 (Pres.), Parker,:Dem., 89,404; Roosevelt, ~ 
Rep., 205, 26; Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc., 


29,53! G 
bs 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 127,492; Taft, Rep., 


, Rep., 


5, ill. 
Dem., ge Coolidge, Rep., 


4 
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California (Continued) 


gies Chafin, Proh., 11,770: Debs, Soc., 28.659 
1912 


79,201. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep 
eoueae Hanly, Proh., 27,698; Benson, Soc.. 


43,250. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 229,191; Harding, Rep., 
aoe Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs. Soc., 


64,076. , 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis, Dem., 
105,514; LaFollette, Progs., 424,649; Faris, Proh., 


18,365. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., Proh., 1,162,323; Smith, 

Dem., 614,365; Thomas, Soc., 19,595; Varney, 

Proh., 14,394 (incl. in Hoover vote); Foster, 


Com. 216 (incl. 194 for Gitlow). 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,324,157; Hoover, 
847,902; Thomas, Soc., 
20,637; Harvey, 


63,299; 
9,827; 


Upshaw, 


Liberty, Foster, 


10,877. 
1,877,618; Willkie, 


United States—Presidential Election Returns 


(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 283,436; Taft, Rep..|| 
3,914; Roosevelt, Prog., 283,610; Debs, Soc. | 


L077. Soldier 


1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 14,419; 


vote included in totals: Roosevelt, Dem., 
Dewey, Rep., 13,836: Thomas, Soc., 02. 


PAST VOTE OF COLORADO 5 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
161,269; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1; McKin-— 
ley, Rep., 26,279; Levering, Proh., 2,110. - a | 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Rep.,. | 
93,039; Woolley, Proh., 3,790; Debs. Soc., 714. | 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,105; Roosevelt, | 
Rep., 134,687; Swallow, Proh., 3,432; bs, 

“Soc., 4,304. 4 . ee 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 126,644; Taft, Rep., 
123,700; Chafin, Proh., 5,559; Debs, Soc., 7,974." 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 114,232; Roosevelt, 
Prog., 72,306; Taft, Rep., 58,386; Debs, Soc., © 
16,418: Chafin, Proh., 5,063; Reimer, Soc.-Lab., 


475. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes, Rep., 
102,308; Benson, Soc., 10,049; Hanly, ~Proh., 


2,793. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 104,936; Harding, roid 
173,248; Watkins, Proh., 2,807; Debs, Soc., 8,046)" 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 3,016. t 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 195,171; Davis, Dem., 
75,238; LaFollette, Prog., 57,368; Faris, Proh., 
966; Foster, Workers, 562; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 378.— 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 253,872; Smith, Dem., } 
133,131; Thomas, Soc., 3,472; Foster, Com., 675; ~ 
Farm, Lab., 1,092. i 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 250,877; Hoover, 
189,617; Thomas, Soc., 14,018; Upshaw, 


h., 1,928. ' : 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 295,021; Landon, | 


Rep., 181,2 Lemke, Union; 9,962; Thomas, 
ae ioe Browder, Com., 497; Aiken, Soc.) | 
abor | 


. 336. fe 
1940 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 265,554; Willkie, Rep, 


Oe ae (President )—Wallace, Prog., 6,115; Thomas, 


Woikers, 231. 


1,678; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 214; Dobbs, Soc. 


279,576; Thomas, Soc., 1,899; Babson, Proh., | 
1,597; Browder, Com., 378: 2 
Connecticut ) : . 
1948 19a | 
Cheyenne... - =! : | 
Glear Creek. 795|| Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, © 
Conejos. ae 1,740 Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. H | 
Sj 1 oiGitfairfela....| 90,767] 118,636] _99,181| 103,693 | 
Guster... "601||Hartford....} 124,874) 105,262) 127,841 95,224. 
Delta. 3,462|| Litchfield... 18,628 26,848 19,212 re t 
Denver 86,331||Middlesex.. . 14,609 16,119 13,551 14,315 
Dolores *429||New Haven.} 121,591) 120,76 123,450} 108,88: 
Douglas 1,214||New London} 29,425) 27,416] 29,304) 24,15: 
Bagle...... "922 Tolland... .. ,970 9,01 7,721 8 
Blbert 1. 1,413||Windham..:| 15,433] 13,692| 14/886 | 
aso 16.392 — 4 
Fremont eee Totals...| 423,207! 437,754| 435,146| 390,527 _ 
arfie ‘ ee | 
eine: ?355||__ 1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 13,713; Thomas, | 
rand... 968 Soc., 6,964; Teichert, Soc. Lab,, 1,184; Dobbs, Soc. 
Gunnison 1231 eater, oe ont) th : 
bale 24 resident)—Thomas, Soc., 5,097; Tei * | 
Huerfano 2 xf Soc. Labor, 1,220. Soldier vote included; ee 
Jackson.. *463||rate tabulation. | 
aa _ aoe PAST VOTE OF CONNECTICUT . 
Kit Carson 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 174,922; : 
oS gaa aati Rep., 14,566; Fisk, Prob. 4296.) aa 
La Plata. 3,023|}1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 82,395; Harrison, 
ane go18 Ben ieee Weaver, People’s, 809; Bidwell, 
Lincoln. 1,689|| 1896 (Pres.) Bryan Dem 2 | 
Logan 31998|| 56,740: Palmer, Nat'l ‘Goldy Dem ee q 
Minerai 6,693/| Kinley, Rep., 110,285; Levering, Proh., 1,806. 
Saichnte. ii uy 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,014; McKinley, Rep. 
Montezuma. 1610 102,572; Woolley, Proh., 1,617; Debs, Soc., 1,029 
Montrose. .. 2'952)|1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 72,909; Roosevelt, Rep., 
Morgan 4'166||. 111,089; Swallow, Proh.,’1,506: Debs, Soc.,’ 4,543. 
Otero..,.... 5/002}|1908_ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 68,255; Taft, fe: 
ale biad 25.55 50 112,915; Chafin, Proh., 2,380; Debs, Soc., 5,113. q 
Phillips. 670||1912 (Pres-). Wilson. Dem.. 74.561: Taft. Rep., 
Pickin ete ae a aee Roosevelt, Prog., 34,129; Debs, Soc, 
rowers. ||. 2,796||1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem 
fd ), 5 +, 997786; , 
He eisncc,’ 13,848/| 106,514; Hanly, Proh., 1,789; Benson, Goct ene 
Rio Grande 2.567 1920 (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 120,721; Harding, Rep. 
ater 7’2eo|| 229,238; Watkins, Proh., 1,771; Debs, Soci, 
Sucuaché 1.86 bce: Christenses F.-Lab., 1,947. : ; 
an Juan. , res.), Coolidge, Rep., 246,322: é a 
San Miguel. ze 119,184; LaFollette, Ero, ai4i6v SOUnEr teen 
a ee i} 228 +. . {* A 
2 1928 (Pres.), Hi : 4 
326 oover, Rep., 296,614; Smith, Dem., 
252,040; Thomas, Soc. ; Fost : , 
2328 ee vRoMs, Hoo, Lab. @ga oe 
14,546 Tes.),. R * HooveDt 
"8a Rea oe 288 180 Thomas) Gee ad teh ee 
res), : q 
268,731|| Rep, 278/685 Forts, Dem, 382,129; Landon 


685; Lemke ; 
rua Browder. ‘Com. Pleas ae 
€s.), Roosevelt, Dem., 417,621; Willkie, 
Rep., 361,021; Browder ; 1,094; Ai cf 
Tabi, 971: Wilikie, Union, 198. Babteorron 


 -_ 


- - 


_ Delaware ‘ 


1948 1944 
Counties Tru., | Dewey Roos., | Dewey 
Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep., 
48,117) 47,451 88] 37.783 
8,174) 8,501 7,069); 
11,522] 13,636! 10.678} 11 895) 
pee cee es sos 67,813| 69, 588 68,166! 56, 747 
4948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 1,050; Watson, 
Beh. 343; Thomas, Soc., 250; Teichert, Soc., 


az agry (President )—Watson, Proh., 
154. Soldier vote 

tabulation. 

PAST VOTE OF DELAWARE 


et Dem. and Lib., 10.208 
11,115; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 460. 


» 13,381; 
Proh. -Ref., 236. 
f Murancock. Dem., 15,181; 
4,138; Weaver, Greenback. 121. 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,976; Blaine, Rep.. 
13,053; St. 
1 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16, '414; Harrison, 
Rep., 12, 973: Fisk, Proh., 400. 
2 (Pr <3.), Cleveland, Dem., 18, 581; Harrison 
_Rep., clea paw Bidwell, "Proh., 564. 
(Pre :.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
er Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 877; Mc. 
.883; Levering, Proh 353. 
3), Bryan, Dem., 18,386: McKinley, Rep. 
535; Woolley, Proh., 546: Debs, Soc., 57. 
(Prés.), Parker, Deimn., 19,359; Roosevelt, Rep. 
23,712: Swallow, Proh., 607: Debs. 146. 


Soc., 
im 39.911: Harding, Rep., 
, 986; Debs, Soc., 988: 


oF b.; 93. 
4 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 52,441; rites Dem., 


"33, 445; La Follette, Prog. & Soc., 
| 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 68,860; smith, Dem., 
Hoover, Rep., 57,074; Roosevelt, 


- 1932’ (Pres.), 
> Dem., 54,319; Thomas, Soc., 1348. Foster, Com., 


6 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 69,702; Landon, 
ep., 54,014; Lemke, Union., 442; Thomas, Soc.. 
ae "Browder. Com., 52. 

0 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 74,599; wales, BADE, 
= a BLAt0, Babson, Proh., 220; Thomas, Soc., 115. 


Florida 


1948 


Rep. 
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294; Thomas, || Paseo 
included, no separate | 


Hayes, Rep.., || 
Garfield, | 


John, Proh., 64; Butler, Greenback, 10. | 


- - an 


es 


| 23 
ines (Pres.), 
Rep.. 28, 


65 
1948 1944 
Counties Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
ep. Dem, Rep. 
Liberty .. 30 
Madison. . 207 233 : 
Manatee 3,371) 2,218 
Marion... 1,829 1,642 
artin..... , 948 3530 
| Monroe 548 566 
| Nassau... .. 541 52¢ 
|| Okaloosa... - 486 
| Okeechobee 180 119 
|Orange..... 0, 11,974 8,826 
| Osceola. ... . 1,577 1,57 400 
| Palm Beach. 9,408 10,996 7,628 
PASCO. ...-. 2,379 1,839 1,352 
| Pinellas. 15,724) 24,900 14,340 
Polk... 12,047 7,692 0,150 
Putnam . 1,950 1,435 1,163 
Santa Ro 1,994 1,841 1,582 
arasota 1,704 1,689 920 
|| Seminole 2,316 1549 862 
|| St. Johns 2,302 3,564 2,109 
St Lucie 2,264 1,665 1,352 
| Sumter... 1,417 255: 276 
Suwannee 3,033 399 483 
}\ ‘Taylor... .. 1,357 225 165 
;Union...... 599 55 102 
| Volusia... .. 9,202 7,764 6,161 
ce akulla 997 72 73 
Walton..... 2,371 652 685 
| Washington. 1,380 297 507 
Totals. 282,328! 194,347) 339,377! 143,215 
| 1948 (President)—Thurmond, States’ Rights, 


| 89,880; Wallace, Prog., 11,683; Thomas, Soc., 16; 
Watson, Proh., 10; Scattering, 94. 
1944 (President)—Soldier vote included, no sepa- 


.|; rate tabulation. 


PAST VOTE OF FLORIDA ms 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 15,427; 
Grant, Rep., 17,763. : 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 22,923; Hayes, Rep., 
23,849. The figures are those of the Returning 
Board. The State Supreme Court gave Tilden 


94 majority. ; 
Hancock, Dem., 27,964; Garfield, 


ere ot ae ae: 
Cleveland, Dem., 31,766; Blaine, 
031; St. John, Proh., 
1888 Fibres.) Cleveland, Dem., 39, 656: Harrison, 
Rep., 26,659; Fisk, Proh., 418. 
ee ,143; Weaver, 


1892 (Pres. ), Cleveland, Dem., 
People’s, 4,843; Bidwell, Proh., 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’ s (Populist), 


32,736; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,778; Mc- 
Kinley. Rep., 11,288: Levering, Proh., 654. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 28,007; “McKinley. 


Rep., 7,314; Wooley, ee 2,234; Debs, Soc., 601 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 7,046; Roosevelt, Rep. 


8,314; Swallow, Proh., ‘ ‘Debs, Soc., 2, 337. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan Dem, 31,104; Tait, Rep 
10, Chafin, Proh., Debs, Soc., 3,747, 


mre (Pres.), Wilson, ‘pent 36,417; Taft, Rep. 
4,279; Roosevelt, Prog., 4,535; Debs, Soc., 4,806 
1916 (Pres.), ‘Wilson Dem., 55; ‘984; Hughes, Rep 
14, Hanly, Pro 4,855; Benson, Soc., 5,353 
a4 (Pres.), Cox, Dem.., 0,515; Harding, Rep.. 
4,853; Watkins, Proh., 5, 124; Debs; Soc., 5,189. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 62, 083; Coolidge, Rep.. 
30,633; LaFolette, Prog., 8,625; Faris, Proh., 
5,498: Nations, Amer., 2,315. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 144,168; Smith, Dem., 
101,764; Thomas, Soc., 4,036; Foster, Com., 3,704: 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 206,307; Hoover 
Rep., 69,170; Thomas, Soc., 775. 
1936 Soke Roosevelt, Dems 249,117; Landon, 
Rep.. 248; Thomas. Soc.. 775. 
1940 (Bre), Roosevelt, _Dem., 359, 334; Willkie, Rep., 
126,15: 


Georgia 
“\ 1948 1944 © 
Counties | Tru., Dewey, Roos., Pacha 
Dem. Rep. em, Rep. 
ling.... 2,268 289 1,318 383 
eons - 938 66 766 90 
Baton Brey es 785 104 763 213, 
Bawer 5 Jeu 3 218 7 478 24 
Baldwin. . 1,132 559 1,307 283 
Banks....-. 533 38 490 125 
Barrow..... 1,554 155 1,513 257 
Bartow... .. 2,384 440 ,915 504 
Ben Hill 1,438 223; 1,046 163 
Berrien. .... 1,772 107 1,481 215 
Bip... 22% 7,011 3,043 Re fiy4 1,354 
|| Bleckley 536 71 815 189 
|| Brantley 463 79 540 122 
Brooks. .... 97 188 1,381 226 
Tyan... 1,147 135) 68 85 
Bulloch 2,036 276 1,921 253 
Burke: ..0.% 357 107 909 135 


66 


<a Georgia (Continued) 1948 1944 1948 1944 Ss 
, Counties Roos., | Dewey, Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., Dewey; 
Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. — 
Butts. 1,330 Richmond. . 2,450. 1,528, 6,918) -Bi2e 
Soe tas ee | 
i Candler 653 838 172 89 186 i 
i @arroll),..:,.. 3,331 722 105 1,076 $3} 
Ms Catoosa . 1,453 3,441 506 2,805 198 ; 
i Charlton... 462 912 278 1,158 203 | 
; Chatham, .. 8,725 276 46 597 : 
( Chat’hoc’ee. 10 1,018 256 1,550 16 
rs Chattooga. . 2,495 "562 *332]' } 
- Cherokee... 1,348 504 21 389 2 i 
f ‘ Clarke ee 3112 1,071 216] 1,215 438 | 
F Clayton. : .. 1,828 77 73] 1 is 142 ? 
' fnch...... 582 ‘i P 
es eo} 608 100] 1.639 36 | 
i Cobh.. 5...) 5,000 1,429 925 1,747 408 ; 
} Coeee = Bed 3,158 637| 1,630 380 | 
E 2 ai jee 1,161 193 1825 237 
Gook....... 1,155 a8 308 1,435 ° 
y Coweta..... pees 3,896 3,233 Ast 
: ee 174 147 797 335 3 
a eS 359 52 457 141 | 
i ee 1,420 1,274 1,288 y 
f vaee 2/432 2,362 2 
E eatnad 3,418 980 2,753 757 
é Sas 2,440 164 2,046 142 2 
; ap yope petty. - <oe 1,169 204 1,094 284 
Early...... 1,753 ii9 9 384 72 
% Echols...... Fie 560 39 517 148 4 
i grr 49 59 70 156 | 
| Bibert...... ce 3,479 1,249 2,827 1,023 3 
ie Ee 791 75 1,36 184 
ee eV aBS. + - > - 1.298 771 95 94 157 
ee) Fannin: .... "782 1 96 763 242 2 
Met thiega. ol... 4764 1,159 124 1,096]* 203 : 
i 1,047 695]| Totals 254 a6 76,691| 268,187| 56 506 ; 
i 1,377 324 cate 2 : a eats 
mr. Bulton...... 37,161 7,119|| 1948 (President)—Thurmond, States’ Righi 5. 
fe Glimer...... He ae 85,055; Wallace, Prog., 1,636; Watson, Proh., 7 q 
4 ree 4.506 375 Thomas, Soc., 4; Scattering, 26. 
a : 11457 605|| 5 1944 (President)—Ind., Dem., 3,373; Watson, 
1,661 $73||Proh., 36, Scattering, 9. Soldier vote included, noo 
11246 136||Separate tabulation. 
wi ae PAST VOTE OF GEORGIA si 
o> tanh ; 1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 76,356; Grant,; 
1b, ett bs Rep., 62,550; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 4,004. 
t aes on rats esate Tilden, Dem., 130,088; Hayes, Rep... 
Ben). Hart... .: 1,161 179||1880 (Pres.) Hancock, j 
Pon. ; Dem., 102, 410; Garfield, p 
! Srele 1aei ae Rep., 54,086; Weaver, Greenback, | 
; 535 161||1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., sek sat * Blaine,, 
t 
| oe 862 249 RAD 48,603; St. John, Proh., 195; Butler, Green- 
tet] Bale: coves | 
_  ———s Jasper...... 1888 alee, ), Cleveland, Dem., 100,472; Harr. 
h : aoe su pane 40, 0,493; Fisk, Proh., 1,808; Streeter, Unitedl 
fee, Jenkins... "698 - | 
sy ore o84||1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 129,386; Harrison, } 
mee, |? Jones... .... i 661 1 33 en roe Weaver, People’ 8, 42, 937; Bidwe i 
oe, Lamar...... 01 133 
me anler...... 62: 39||1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist 
. 2,544 452 94,733; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) ‘Dem. A Sic 
f ret 1 . a sees Rep., 60,107; Levering, Proh., 5,613. | 
a 00 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,700; McKinley, Rep, 
ee oe cola.. « -. ae 133/| "35,056; Woolley, Proh., 1,396. a y | 
f 2,092 381||1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 83,472; Roosevel ep 
B86 ? t i a 24,003; Swallow, Proh., 685; Debs, Tica " ion e | 
08 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 72,413; Taft, Rep. 
ee, ene 261)| 41,692; Chafin, Proh.. 1,089; Debs, Soc., 684. 
hulk 795 181 ie (Pres.), Wilson Dem. 93,076; Taft, Re 
MelIntosh. . 406 134|| 5,191; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,980?’ Debs, Soc., 1,026 
. Soc., 1,021 
Miter mae be 1918 BL: Wilson, Dem., 125,845; Hughes, Rep... 
Mitenail’ ye: ant = 5; Roosevelt,’ Prog., 20,653; Benson. § C.. 
ae rae 1,132 326]/1920 (Pres.), Cox, D ; : El 
ontg’m’ ve. 575 90 by {0} em., 107,162; Harding, Rep. 
ee ae Bi || 1994" (Pres,), D ae ue 123, 2 
urray 137 668 avis, Dem., 200; tet fo Rep. 
Muscogee... . 30,300; LaFollette, Prog., 12, 691; ° 
tee Newton,.... 3029 1,706 a3i; Nations, Amer., 195. ee 
«| eOconec..... 570 194] 1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 129,602; Hoover, Rel [ 
929 171 83, : oover (anti-Smith, Dems.) 35,8 Li 
1,355 70 Boers eee 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 124; Foste i 
¥ rT . 
: 780 789||1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., asi abet er 
ie] ET Boe a a 
2,698 459||1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, “Dem, 255,364; Lando 
| Ba te allay lgndom Sn Ea, Sn 
; 355 13||1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, De 
1,247 181||" Rep., 23.934; Ind. Dem., 25) 285,184 wna 
Randolph. . 1,159 106|| Babson, Proh., 983. 22,428; "total: Se ij 


-/ aaa - 5° was 9 at 
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Idaho 1948 ioe 


1948 Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., { Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 


_ Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 


Dem. : = 3,776 3: 3,909 3.641 
: Rep. ‘ Dem Rep 1.372 19156 gis 18035 
SSS 25 14,972 9,366 7,76 360 8,995 
i 3 72 S714] 4/477] 81619}. 5'378 
= Spee 3,160 3,782) 3,531 4,484 
4,773 §,128 3,944 6,753 
tae 8,393 8.638 8/93 91473 
1,216,636) 1,015,800) 1,275,367| 924 659 
4150 5,111 4/45 6.056 
Sess 2,353 2,451 2,391 2,700 
5,082 11,380 6,004 12,157 
3,290 4,178 3.658 4630 
2/893 4,181 3,323 4.684 
ees 15,528} 45,794] ' 18,711] 41890 
Distt} ozs] = siso} 3S 37] Ss ||Edear... 2°: 5,121] 6,282) 5,054) 6/961 
1,206} 2/491 1,197} 3,016 
4,940 4,823 4,587 5,441 
Sets 5,771 5,717 5,435 6.332 
Ire 2 "26 2,079 4,903 2,270 5,317 
11,750 9,407 11,663 11,377 ° 
TS. 51: 8,226 9,504 8.946] — 11/117 
toe 8 2/385} 1,789] 2}175| 9073 
: 4,035 3,639 4/268 4/261 
: 3,255 5,954 31544 6.310 
2750 2,887 2.914 31582 
5,559 7,098 5,338 7,972 
1,358 1,713 1,370 2,037 
11465 , 50 695 
cea s 8,489 9,130 13,539 
4,823 5,168} - 10,389 
6,939 6,735 10,002 
2,936 3,142] ~ 3,453 
I 8,928 8,496] © 7.9 
eae | FFE Se 3,092 2,910 3,546 
(eI 3,220; 3,298 6,465 
1,510 1,522 3,298 
21,176 23,362 38,689 
11,305 11,342 15,256 
noha 1,517 1,673 ; 
9,772 10,070 15,964 
22,192 25,453 
A a oe 19,666 21,489 28,179 
4,391 4,003 5, 
Falls..|  6.019| 7838! 6.1281  7.946||Lee.-.-...--- 4,368 4,899 10,397 
5,618 6,231 12,436 
EES nines Soe BuO | BIO an. 2, 4,832 4,868 7 
' begs ae weet 335 t It NERGON) 3/20 ot at eek 19,608 
195 11,572 
Totals...| 107,370, 101,514) 107,399 ; 40/897 40/114 28'399 
pee (President)—Waillace, Prog., 4,972; Thomas, 5 : 8,878 ,798 10,079 9,408 
Rae Scattering, 628. . 2.514 2,596] 4,195 
4 (President )—Watson, Proh., 503; Thomas, 3,503 3,282 3,959 
282. Soldier vote included: no separate 1,842 +758 3.814 
bulation. pssp yorE OF IDAHO pe Fesek aecee 
92 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 2; Harrison, Rep 12/904 14:011| 191366 
8,799; Weaver, People’s, 10,520; Bidwell, Proh. 2,943 1,888 3.0 
mae Se NM Mercer: 7. 3,117 3,277 5,667 
1896 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist). 2,02) 2,068 4,032 
StS: McKinley, Rep., 6,314; Levering, Froh.. se 7,855 go 
, 192. 
900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Rep. 3,037 2,853 3,180 
7,198; Woolley, Proh.,’ 857. SYRNO iis. 3,796 3,951 10,630 
(Pres. ), Parker, iene, 18,480; Roosevelt, Rep.. ro Be 31,026 fi 32,837 34,171 
eed Swallow, Proh., 1,013: Debs, Soc.,’ 4,949: LEY 3) Le 5,043 ; 4,677) 6,236 
(Pi ; ft, Rep..|/Platt....... 2,361 2,641 3,912 
Saat 5,674 5,833 5,63 
’ Bs jt ee 916 81 2,30 
Roosevelt, Prog., 25, 527; Dens, - |/Pulaski.... . 2,344 2,311 13,248 
1,960. 905 865 1,52 
16 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 70,054; Hughes, 6,852 cae 7,518 
OTS 3G8. Ha. nly, Pro 1,127; Benson, Soc., 2,438 858 4,577 
0 Cox, Dem.) 46,579: Harding, | 24,542 30,102) 23,980 
Watkins, Proh., 9; Debs, Soc., 7,718 35 9,082 
( pein, F.-Lab., 6. 29,196 71 32,871. 
4 ree: Coolidge, Rep., 69,879; LaFollette. 464 2,555 2,801 
y vis, Dem., #, 256. 1,735 1,864 2,185 
.), Hoover, Rep., 99,848: Smith, Dem.. 5,589 5,919 6,201 
074: “Thomas, Soc.. 1,308. Rh ig 1,163 1,401 3,050 
res), Roosevelt, Dem., 109,479; Hoover. a if. 54,260 48,325) 33,557 
71,312; Harvey, Lib., 4,712: Thomas, Soc..}'S 7,409 3 7,750 11,948 
5 “Foster, Com., 491. 14,131 14,412 12,531 
“(Pres.), Roosevelt. Dem., ae 683; Landon i 367 4,114 
9., 66,256; Lemke, Union., 7,684 16,173 18,387] 20,794 
ad -), Roosevelt, soe, ier ae tess ere att Seaee 
a 06,553; whamss, oc rowder, Com., 36) ' i 
- 2,737 2,723 5,428 
Pom Fe BETIOIS. i ee? Wayne. .3.: 07 4,019 5,683 
Di a ene 4,761 4,822 5,1 
5,299 5,555) 14,162 
ES OF. 26,430 085} 30,058 
841 974 12,594 
| Winnebago. . 27,145 27,831] 30,837 
i Woodford... .| - 31446 3,514 6,237 
Totals. . 11,994,715] 1,961, 103|2,079,479|1, 939,314 


“1948 a, Fe a Proh., 11,959; Thomas, 


1] 1944 (President)—Teichert, Soc. Lab., 9,677; 
i!/Watson, Proh., 7,411; Thomas, Soc., (write-in),’ 180)" 


Soc, . 11,522; Teichert, Soc, Lab., 3,118; Write-Ins, | 4 
I 


~ 


SS ach SaReET eee 


rae esy 


+ aoe REE “a 


I 
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E a = 
Hlinois (Continued) 1s ae 
PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS Counties | Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey} 
E D 4 Rep. . 
1872 (Pres.) Greeley, Dem and Lib., 189,938: _Dem. | Rep ee. = 
Grant, Rep., ; jusko... 1327 4,865 9,57) 
i876 (Pres), Tilden, Dem., 258,601; Hayes, Rep., || KO‘iuSkO:*° Pee aca retin sf 
278,232; Cooper, Greenback, 17,233. Takes sate 7.025| 51.413} 75,066] ~48,14 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 277,321; Garfield.||ro norte. /| 13'923| 15/661| 13,896] 16,8 
aN ae 037; Weaver, Greenback, 26,358; Dow, Pawrenceae 6131 8643 2. oe C4 
TO i ‘ 4,488 3 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 312.351; Blaine, ||Madison. erty Caen oe. Fy. =: 
eee caper Lag John, Proh., 12, 074; Butler, Marshail Geet vee es S108 
reenbac ; h 4 ‘ 6 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 348,371; Harrison, ||Mattin BSS: SARs cere ag 
Rep., 370,475; Fisk, Proh., 21,703; Streeter, NEGHEBE 7375 9'579 "209 s'99 
United Labor, 7,134; Crowder, ‘United Labor, Monteom 5'499 7'890 5'620 83.35 
Independent ticket, 150. : Morgan "428 5677 "156 6.15 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 426,281; Harrison, Wewion 1433 3'312 1583 3/30 
a ae 288; Weaver, People’s, 22,207; Bidwell, Noble 4676 6503 "174 7.20 
ro Dies ogee : ; ; : 
aye (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s Copal one = Aces ie ate Deve pee i 
1523; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 6,390 5 ange... .. 278 to 3602 3°30 
Mokiniey, Rep., 607,130; Levering, Proh., 9.818. Packs anne ae 3681 4'396 3'241 a7e 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 503,061: McKinley, ad C... 2s 1569 3761 3'996 ob 
eae. 597,985; Woolley, Proh., 17,626; Debs, Soc., ee po 3'506 3'596 3513 * 
1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 632,645; Parker, ||Porter...... 5,161} 8,907) 5.528 8.56 
Dem., ee ee, Debs, Soc., 69,225; Swallow. Bee, “esi sacs Pest ae bee 330 
ROMSEAOniw asia or te UABEY. 3b 2, ; R 2() 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 450,810; Taft, Rep..||Putnam. 4,814 5,072 4,857) 5a 
629,932: Chafin, Proh., 29.364: Debs, Soc.. 34.711 || Randolph. . 4,655 7,122 35! 7,88) 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 405,048: Taft, Rep., ||Ripley...... 4,574 5,313 3,835 5,635 
253,593; Roosevelt, Prog., 386,478; Debs, Soc. ||Rush....... 3,814 5,362 3,891 5,88 
81,278; Proh., 15,710. Scott... .. + 3,128 2,429 2,621 2,37 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 950,229; Hughes, Rep. }|Shelby....- 6,992 6,068 6,798 6,83 
ae Hanley, Proh., 26,047; Benson, Soc., poeet rate E06 ee a 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 534,395: Harding, Rep.,||Steuben. -_- 11996] _4'341| . 1,837) | 4a 
420,480: Watkins, Proh,, 11,216; Debs, Soc., ||St. Joseph. . 49,866 39,593| 47,149 Bef 
id, 747; Christensen, Farm-Lab., 49,630. Sullivan.... 6,705 824 6,42 5.855 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 1,453,321; Davis, ||Switzerland. 2,375 1,839 2,191 et 
Dem., 57 6,995; LaFoilette, Progs., 432,027; Johns, ||Tippecanoe. 10,825 17,034 10,229 15,88 
Soc.-Lab., 2,334; Foster, Workers, 2,622: Faris, ||Tipton. .... 3,925 4,169 427 4,22 
Proh., 2,367; Wallace, Comm. Land., 4 Union. . 527, 1,049 1,859 1,154 1,99 
1928 (Pres), Hoover, Rep., 1,768,141; Smith, Dem., |} Vanderb’gh. 32,640 7,584 34,440 30,68 
1,313,817; Thomas, Soc., 19,138; Reynolds, Soc: || Vermillion. . 5,426 4,685 4,91 4,99 
Lab., 1,812; Foster, Com., 381. Vito ase 25,906] 19,049] 24,649) 21,4) 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,882,304; Hoover. Meee : 4,692 ,149 4,665 8,3.3 
Rep., 1,432,756; Thomas, Soc., 67,258; Foster, || Warren... 1,391 21444 1,555 218'3 
eon, " 15, Bea, aupshaw, Proh., 6,388; Reynolds, Sane ae free one aoan ont 
joc. Lal ashington. ‘ f i a 
1986 (Pres. 5, Roosevelt, Dem,., 2,282,999; Landon, F 10,74 15,44 12,432 isa 
Rep., 1,570,393; Lemke, Union, 89,439; Thomas, 4,726 4,288 4,475 4,707 
Soc.,. moar Colvin, Proh.. 3/429: Aiken, ‘Soc. 3,849 4,911 3,570 5,00 
Lab.. 4,240 4,715) 4,079 5,20 
1940 (pres) Roosevelt, Dem., 2,149,934; Willkie, ——aet 
oe Sone Thomas, Soc., 10;914; Babson.|| Totals. 807,833| 821,079| 781,403}, 875,8% 
Rote oe Tadiana 1948 (President) —Watson, Proh., 14,711; Wall ay 
naia Prog., 9,649; Thomas, Soc., 2,179; Teichert, 
1948 1944 Lab., 163; r 
sie 1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 12,574; Tho 
_ Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey bei grew he og Soldier vote included; no , 
Dem. Rep. Dem. _ Rep PAST VOTE OF INDIANA ; 
3830 4,832 a50 5,648 a y wea Rep., 186,137; Greeley, De 
Pago) “gana] “etae] “7¢g9 || 826, Cotes), Hayes, Rep., 208,011; Tilden, 7 
ate Brcaulta sone 3.621 ||1880 ‘(Pres.), Garfield, Rep., 232,164; Hane 
5.037 6450 5.292 6823 Dem., 225,552; Weaver, Greenback, 12,986. 
Vaso] f’os2| . 1'35% , 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland,’ Dem., 244,900;' Ble 
oe 352) L474 || Rep., 238,463; St. John, Proh., 3,028; Bi a 
3845) 4,597) 3.578) 4.872 || Greenback, 8/293. a 
tose] 2 405|_—-§.815) 9,788 |! 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 261 013; Harr 
Bogs! eon] eed8| «= D241 Rep. 263,961; Fisk, Prob $881; U--bab.. By 
7OO1, 77e9| «6381 peas 1892 (Pres.), Gleyeland, Dem., 262,740; Harriscy 
3'625| 9497 2335 2438 ||, ReP-. 25: 5,615; People’s, 22,208; Proh., 13,050) 
5'x60| 7 a , 1896 .(Bres.), ‘Bryan, Dem: and People’s (Populist 
7,030| 5.523) 7,458 | ; Palmer,’ Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2.14 
SRG pies ate? es Meiciley, Rep., ‘323, 154; Levering, Proh., 6 35 
51430] 6i94i| 4'8i0| Pave 1900 ay Bryan,” Dem., 309,584; _McKinlel 
17,080 15,862 18,780 17,340 ey 336,063: Woolley, Proh., 13, 718: Debs, § i 
; ; a 4,855 || 1904 (PB da gpark 
13,703} 18,999! 12/991] 20 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 2174, we Rooseve: 
riage) Gsia) S200, “RGR|/ Eee imygme) Swiliow, “Prom. aiN6: 
' : 541 8)4 
Fountain. !:| 4315] s1186| 4/022| B's5y || 1908, (Pres. Je Bevan, Dem. “)4e Dee, Soe 
eae a eas! ees]. S880 3.796 || 1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 281,8 ” ‘Taft, Hee 
Gibson ae e388 p43 Page 7895 an hanes Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, > 
Be ae 2s H 031]° 14,527 
Gree | aaa] “rdet| 'aaal "Sata | 4, Goes cman, Ree Sata Bases 
paaiiont.: ees) | bet 4.101) 8,297) 16,368; Benson, Soc. 21,855. pet 
Harrison..!|| 4'463| 4°04, 4/283] -&'392|| 1920, Pres.), Cox, Dem., B11 364: Harding, Re 
Benes. 48) 838] ther) arg Sia ons, Bae case Bee 
Hougea | 1583) ISAS) B94] 40.882 | obk Pres) Cooliaee, ens Waka: Davis, Dem 
Huntington. 7,202| 8,178] 6,128] 8.668 499.245; Lafollette, Progs., 71,700; Faris, S| 
Nastere PCr iooe) . (2/082) 16,314 1928 (Bres.), Hoover, Rep. 848,290: Smith, 
PRECE 3 2,216| ° 4,320/ 2,108) 6, 321|| "562,601; Varney, Prot. 5.496; ‘Th ok 
FAVES hiioce 5,520] 5,635] 5,166] «6 207 Br ur Reynolds, ‘Soc. Lab., 645, omas, ,§ 2 
aeuninee 4-302) 3,166] 4.376| _5,748|| 1033. (bres), Roosevelt, Dem, 862,054; Hoot) 
sonrmon. ©) B16 Bist] 3436 3.643 || Rep., 677,184; ‘Thomas, Soc., 21,388; Upsit 
Knox,.....! 11,650 9 10/297 tage! Eroh., 10,399 3995, Bd a Com., 2,187; Revel 
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1936 (Pr eres Dem., 934 ae 
“278: Landon. —- 
Bee ete ean teem) Comer | ha Pere 
1940 (Pres as Roosevelt, Dem., 874,063; Willkie ee 
" Rep,, 899,466; Babson, Proh., 6,437; Thomas, Soc.|/Warren..... 481} 3,876 
2.075; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 706. Washington 3,485] 3 4, 
mae wens] BSL Be 
Lowa Winnebago. 2606 2686 
1948 1944 Winneshiek . 4,905 4/594 
= 3 ee Woodbury... 22,056 16,655) 
ewey, oos D ~ cheese , 1, 
Ree” | Been | PRwE®: |[wrignt:1:::]. 3866] 3°86 
“ae 2.879] 2,297|  3,428||_ Totals... .| 522,380| 494,018| 499,876| 547,267 
pets. 2'142} 17868] 3'540|| 194 Pa 
4,474) 2.893 5'017| | ert, 8 (resident) Wateon! Pro, Vein tera 
£078 5.013} 4.948 So¢., 1,829: Dobbs, Soc. Workers, Se ie cee 
17 : 2\346|| 1944 ’(President) Watson, Proh., 
ay. S770} 4e19| _43tsl|Soe Metis eaicheny ee eee Suma: Thomas, 
“ es oc.-Labor, 193. 
ect ae “iss ieee ee vote included; no separate tabulation. Soldier 
"837| 2,764 4:86! PAST VOTE OF IO 
4, 4/310] 3/841]  4'653||1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. ana Liha 71,179 
4 3.959 4,277 3/993 Grant, Rep., 131,566: O’Conor, Lab. Ret., 2,221 
M 3.380 2°925 4182 nie (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 112, ‘121; Hayes, Rep. 
; 3,083 3.544 3'375|| 171.326; Cooper, Greenback, 9,431. ‘ = 
, 3.974 4,799 4833 L980 (Presi). Hancock, Dem., 105, 845; Garfield, 
O78 7 928 rt} “ e 
296 Be yes §.610 errs a0. aver, Greenback, 32,327; Dow. 
(54 - 7,840 9/088 ‘ Tes Cleveland, De ; 
3:72)} 3/318] 3,197 3993 Rep., 197.088: St. John, Proti., 1 1a ti eee 
4071 3°449 3'328 3575 1888 (Pres.), Cleveiand, Dem., ing. ein Harrison, 
cis 271¢ 1 3195, 1'946|  3'803|| BeP- 211,603; Fisk, Proh., 3,550; Streeter, U 
bees a, 36:9] 31036, 31639 3'05||, Lab. 9,105. : 
4.857 5.151 4259 5'855|| 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 196,367; Harrison 
ees 8,534 8,859) 8,028 11.533 Ben 2 19,795; Weaver, People’s, 20,595; Bidwell, 
3, ,267 1218] 4242 
See 5.661 4'810 5.316 5/413 1896 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem. and rege s (Populist), 
te sie 3982] 2'976| 2727] B'sso|| 223-741; Palmer,’ Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 4,516; 
3172] 2'547| 3/3161 —-3'93a|| McKinley, Rep., '289,293; Levering, Proli., 3,544. 
2,876, 4,555 2,498 5,164|| 1900 (Pres:), Bryan,’ Dem., 209,265: Sckiniey, ; 
8792 721 7543] 9.488 et 307,808; Woolley, Proh., 9,502; Debs, Soc., 
132 ; 2/47 2/133 
15°521 107111 2) -133!/1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem,, 149,14 
ages 3359} 'Sig4| ‘3:5e7) 7 Seea|| Rep, 307.907; Swallow, Proh., 11, “601; Dobe See. 
3503] 81206| 5:105| 6.6931] pod BA. 
Sead 388] 4,644] 3,446, 5,2481| 1908, Chnes). Bryan. Dem. 200i; Taft Rep. 
2871 2'716 2°51 3150 Chafin, Proh., 9,837; Debs, Soc.. 8,287. 
3'637 2'698 2'747 3113 1912. (Bres.), Wilson, Dem, 185,325; Taft, Rep.,- 
Hag 31946] 31039] -2'797| —-3'437|| 19,805: Roosevelt, Prog. 161,809; Debs, Soc. 
2344 31154] 2.191] _3:625|| 1916 (pres) Wilson Dent, 
31392] 31389} 2,899] 404211 Poe ee aan ore Dem, 221,699; Hughes, Rep.. 
3'613 31535 4/302 3'837|| 1990 ‘Ce nly, Proh., 3,371; Benson, Soc., 10,976. 
3/096 5'802 9'R55 3.114|| 120, ' (erea), fit doe Dem., 227,921; Harding, Re 
bas a 4,393 3,97 | 5,050l! Ghiistensen, Se Peg 4, Ag7; Debs, Soc., 16,981; 
: 201) "05! 
aigaol osu] eooe 1024 (Fres.), Coolidge, Rep 8 753t. 635; LaFollette, 
2'630 3°32) 2961 rere ee Davis, Dem., 162,600; Foster, 
55 2,498 2,749 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, R 
eo ae "3651 2'957| 1943 ep., 623,818; Smith, Dem., 
0: 3659 37119 378,900; ‘Thomas, Soc. 19300: : Webb, Farm, Lab.. 
3507 3'537 Eg oster Com. 328: Reynolds Soc. Labor. 
5 5'710| 6.978 
3.033 3,906 2.92 ig eke srs Roosevelt, Dem. bens ate Upshaw. 
S515 £200 oe Gare ra pad Coxey, Farm. Lab., 1,094; Foster, 
4.118} 4/201 1936 (P : 
6.039 4,186 ans Hep. vii byt. Lemke Union, oo eet: Toone 
fy ‘ ie * oc *} 
20/995] 20.881) 21.123) 21, Boe. 2314: Colvin, Fok. 1 Abd: Sno wieey Cotte 
+§ 42 1940 (Pres.), R . 
2,697 3,656 Rep., efi 570; Baba, ek: irre thers: 2 
F ’ om., 1, : i 4 z i 
Zar 3.207 iken, Soc. Lab., "452. 
6:30) 1313 Kansas 
5. ; 
sar gies 2821 Seas 
£ A Counties Tru., Dewey Roos Dewe 
4098} 3/179 : we ie 
hats 2371 Dem, Rep. Dem. Rep. ise 
15 ,084 Allen....+- ¢ 
- 5,466| 6,003 Anderson Sor oes 1349 080 
31421] . 3.697 Atchison 3/910] 45141] 3,325 i731 
2/123 1,772 Barber... .. 113891] 2/013] 1,501] 2/140 
31567) 5,638 Barton. .... 5,307, 6,191 "76 ; 
31858] 2,594 ; Bourbon.... 3'879| 4/225] 3,622) 4,790 
4'339] 5,002 Brown..... 2'060] 4/518 1,817| 4,947 
3,5 2,397 Butler... ... 6.269] 61551 ‘0 7,064 
come A5.289| 33.742 es. 961, 1432 "99 1,510 
11430] 12/384 Chautauqua. 1,261 1/925] ‘1,106 305 
4324] 3/888 Cherokee... "3541 4/616] 4,468] 5,458 
1,922} 2,487 Cheyenne... 978 "219 1,610 
os gee 3'699| 3,505 Clark oy ., 117 "999 74 ‘ 
16,661] 16,842 Reith: 1,804] 3,763] 1,391) 4,101 
3/499] 3/30 Cloud: /.... 2'g9i| 4.018] 2391] 4,377 
4'042| 5.597 Coffey...) 1,796] 2/945) 1,660] 3,461 
6,152} : Comanche 650 1,077 64 1,048 
Bll 4.763 Cowley..... 042 ; 6,577| 8,453 
2/402 3)244 Crawford 9/005} 8,229] = 8.271 9/017 
Sone 1? 4,1 Decatur... - 1/402 ; 1,159 158 
1,917; (762) ° Dickinson...) 3,815] 5,918] 3, 6.227 
10/841 : 44||Doniphan... 1,555| 2,785) 1,261] 3,230 
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Kansas (Continued) 1948 1944 1888 gat Line Cleveland, Dem., 102,745; Harriso 4 
Sore Sia Sete eee Rep., 182. ; Fisk, Proh., 6,779; Streeter, Uni 


Roos., |] Dewey, Labor, 31 188. 
Dem, Rep. 1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 157,241; Weaver, 


Dem. 
—— People’s, 163,111; Bidwell, Proh., 4,553. The d 
Douglas. .. 4,778 3,886 8,224 Democrats fused with the People’s Party. 
Edwards... 1,083 1,669 || 1896 er ), Bryan, Dem., and bee Populist), BT 
Raliee ious > "087 954 2'283|| 172,915: Palmer, Natl (Gold) Dem., + 
1) eee 3,863 2,218 3,369 McKinley, Rep.. 159,345; Levering, Proh., 23 oe 
Ellsworth. . 1,879 1,678 2,290 1909 AS ), Bryan, Dem., 162,601; McKinley, Rep, 
Finney. .... 2,367 1,667 2,366 5.955; Woolley, Proh., 3,605; Debs, Soc., 1,605.) 
} OLE sn mee 4,396 2,994 4,110 1908 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,174; Roosevelt, xem 
Franklin... 3,467 2,880 5,375 212,955; Swallow, Proh., 41,306; Debs, Soc., 15,8 4) 
! Geary,..... ,810 2,107 2,833}, 1908 ‘(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 161,209; Taft, Ri 
Gove... 2/5. 719 420 1'125|| 197,216: Chafin, Proh., 5,033; Debs, Soc., 12,420.) 
; Graham 913 814 1,651 || 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 143,663: Taft, Rep... 
sey Fairer 625 oe j Be ee = Roosevelt, Prog., 120, 210; Debs, Soe., 
Meee = GLAY Sal... ’ : 
i Greeley..... 326 _215 378 ae (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 314, 588; Hu i ls 
Greenwood. 2,574 2187} 3,959|| 277,658: Hanly, Proh., 12,882; ' Boncoat Boe. 
i 
# Harper..... 1,752 1,573 2,849 1920" “feres.), Cox, Det, 185,464; Hi: f 
Harvey foe 3,615 3,300 5.339 108i Bre Debs, Soc., 1 5,511. re aay 
askell..... res oolidge, Re 407,671; D Bh 
Hodgeman 590 490 982 156,319; ‘LaPollette, ero 98,461. ovis ae 
Jackson.... 1,958 1,567 3,665]| 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 513, 672: Smith, Dem... 
2,010 1,575 3,504 193,003; Thomas, Soc., 6, "205; Foster, Com., 320.) 
574 1,216 3,754}| 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 424,204; Hoover, : 
8,982 5.771] 11.951 Rep., 349,498: Thomas, Soc., 18,276. : 
541 365 612 }}| 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 464,520; Landon,» 
2,008 1,579 2,827 Rep., 397,727; Thomas, Soc. ., 2,766; Lemke,» 
6 1B 5 $08 7490 1940" “(Pr a R it, D kie, 
‘ : : Tes oosevelt, Dem.; 364.725; Will 
525 388 773 Rep., 489,169; Babson, 
6.240 5,097 PRE Soe, 234i. abson, Proh., 4,056; Thomas 
1, 
: ie Kenta 
, 4,984 5,710 1944 
2,421 1,925 5,219 
3.148 2°681 6,184 Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roes., 
are Dem. ; Dem. 
3,660 2,4 
1,750 3 
Montg’m’'y.. 8,621 7 x 
Morris 1,701 1,584 4], , 
4 367 4095] 2,437; 4,439) 3 
2,149 2,287 1,276 2,184 Ff 
3/233 5,708 4,327 4,616 4 
878 2,320 1,151 2,451 i 
1,159 é 3,562 1,610 3,828 1, 
a 2'D12 9,006] 6,707] 8,130) 6 
‘ 1,078 : 3,338 1,897 3,490 2,1! 
1,378 2,428 + 1,863 1,239 1,915 1, 
1.727 2'057 Breathitt. 3,295 9. 2,922 1,23 
11098 3'053 || Brechinr’ ge. 2,623 2,407 2'889 3 
1'797| ‘oa || Bullitt. 7. 1,618 673| —2;092 
: 2'334| 9'gag || Butler... 15105 2,494] 15153] 3 
955| _ 1/569 || Caldwell 2'210} 1,626] 2/444 24 
7,604 11/004 Calloway 4,896 4,888 1 
y ~~ Biee.......} 2,752) = 4,002). 2,505] 4,024 ]/ GSP: - ; 05 
bi 2,659 "511 || Carroll. .... 2 7 | 
iiss] Seetlsane) ah) bal 2a) eae 
hi 1983] Saga |[Christian! °:] 5,582 3421 e’seol 
‘ 5.097| 7,571||Clark...... 3,292] . 1,508} 3,608] 1,92 
’ 65 903 Olay... ek 1,468 3,142 1,185] 4, 
; 34,442] 38.896 Clinton eS 709 2,295 "564 2 
te 1,342 1'590 Crittenden. . 14,97 1,929 544 2°69 
te 14678] 21,396 || Cumberland. 794] 1,947 "717| 61 
658 1342 Daviess... .. 8,682 4,873 8,143 6. 
1,021 1.608 || Edmonson. . 1,031 1,984 1,016 2143 
? , 3,282 ra Pete Sf, 1,721 5 
} 1,908 2,493 1,9 2,056 2,000|" _ 2,4! 
i 240 39 13,202] 10,959] 13,567} 10,85 
J 414 760 , ,088 2,6 2 
aes 4,187 6,343 8,823 3,127 7,729 3,1! 
19 1,097) 1,631 6,679) 1 9201 Geos 3 D 
; : 
i 5; 
a 292 720 , 1,890 
1,455] 5,040 wees 1,14 2413 i 
. F 0 , 8,057 2 
¢ : 1,912] 4,248 ,17: 2)880] 2.43 "6: 
; , 1,145 999 i 1,628 Y eae 3 
Wyandotte. . 2,308 , 2,186] 1,809] 2 
Total i Senor BB ie tise) > AGS bah 
' ‘otals...| 3 z ’ +3! 
j —Zotal 381902 287,458| 442,096 SEES 2,297 4,436 - R§ 
res. — P ! ’ , & 
Proh., 6,468; ‘Thomas, ‘Seer anor” 1603; Watson, 494] T32a] S706] Tea 
1944 (President) Watson, Proh., 2,609: 2490, Stl] 31388, 
Soc.. 1.613. Soldier vote’ included, no Sipecacd 3398] - Tapa a'eeel on aae 
PAST VOTE OF KANSAS Sige] . 9 tae 2, ' 
Uy 1872 (Pres. Di Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 32,970; G tee | 42 2:781 eee : 
‘ He Conese aOiCohor, Lab. Ret. 156, rant || Jefferson... ./ 70,756) 69,645] 80,286 60 
en, De’ oe , 1.7! 
| 354; Cooper, Greenback, au 9: Hayes, Rep.,|/Johnson. . .. 2,378 Er oaks ve 
; 1880 0 (Pres.), Hanicock, Dem., 59 ‘801; Garfield, Rep. Eanes 18,918] 10,771] 17,524) 12,6 
: 1884 Gres.) aver, Greenback, 19.851. “WKnox.. 2/12! 314 Z SB SOU ae 
‘st, J land, Dem. ‘90133, Blaine, Rep.,||Latue,....:] Teed, Pasa] 3888 4 
he 4, ohn, Proh., 4,495; Butler, Green=||Taurei...'°7| 27187 rates Paty i 
Lawrence. 2/372 2117 atte a 
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centucky icky (Continued) 1948 


a 1932 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 580,574; Hi 
‘Counties | Tru Dewey, | Roos Dewey, Rep., 394,716; Unsha 2 roRaa 
“ y, 03 wey, ” WwW, Proh., 2,252: Th 
De Rep.'| Dem. | Rep. BOC, 3,853; Reynolds, Soc, Lab., 1,396; Foster, 
$s Sle 233 1,072 4 1936  (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 541,944: La 
2°307 J-68S|| Rep., 369,202; Lemke, Union., 13,501; Conan’ 
3°560 4,599 4°055 Proh., 929: Thomas, Soc., 627; Soc. Lab., 294; 
27 1.434 3275 Browder, Com., 204. 
2°593 3'087 2'793 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 557,222; Willkie. 
671 1.686 1202) Rep., 410, 384: Babson, Proh., 1,443: Thomas, 
.356 1,352 5,110 22,11|| Soc., 1,014. * + 
503 5 174: $24 Louisiana 
t 5,7 5,468! 
238 2 2'135 ee 1% Rone 
"942 2"¢ eth Parishes Thur.,| Tru., ‘Roos: Dewey, 
ei i.: 911 i 2/067) Rigi Dem. | Dem. | Rep, 
gee. 3,620 $258 = 
- 19 © 
9 338 8.419|| Afton 71217} 980) Te96| a'a0e| 928 
— 1,752 || Ascension.........| 1,420} 1,126] 2'291] 364 
has 1915 1,040] Assumption 1,000} 362) 1/419 : 
1112 568 || ‘Avoyelles.. 5:417| 1,356| 3°7898| 366 
fie 55 2,682 2,039 |! Beauregard ‘1. | 13365! 1,653] 2'996 305 
1,682 2,306 |! Bienville lt} Q’aea| 43a] g'so1l ee 
1,249 3,648 || Bossier. . |... “1 {] \.2'390} 1,147] 2'430| 622 
2,713 1,418 | Gaddo.. 12122: * {| 11292] 5/985] 19’896] 5.885 
3,488 1,217 || Galeasieu. .. 2. | :400} 7,074 7/861] 1/867 
$,426 4,618 || Galdwell.. | 818} "777| 1/142} "505 
ae 3,556 2,136 || Gameron 2931 742| 1025 
1,885 1,059 |) Gatahoul: 1,062] 515} 1208} ° 291 
Care 2!721 4,494)! Claiborne 2/061 457| 2'966! 578 
1,703 1,021)| Concordia. 1,140 291 \.-'9 201 
wees 3,056 , 627 to... ...2..-) 2889]. 617) a.858ho ee3e 
sees 2,033 ||. Baton Rouge. ._| 8,166] ‘8,560 14°757| 3,025 
1,977 || Rast Carroll... 663 323] 925} "357 
sees 4,333 }) Past Feliciana.._.- 839] 267/869) ~—- 220 
8,092 || Hvangeline........| 4,415! 1,149] 3029] 275 
sae Franklin... ..... 1,872} 1/857| 2,476 597 
Grant. ._..; 1,439} 1,120) 1/939 556 
Bese. 2'224| 1,815} 3,661] 1,141 
Tberville. . |. 856] 1,697] 2/265, 2 
sels Jackson 1,400} 713) 1/840) °4,143 
Jefferson 8,822| 4,654] 10,268] 1.782 
| Jefferson Davis L122) gay Pe. 1,156 
| Lafayette. . 3,724] 1,787} 4 742 
i Lafourche. . 3,052) 1,586] 4/980] 875 
; La Salle... 1,767 2;018}. 504 
j coln.._.- 2/196 25| 1,705| 1,032 
Livingston 1,351| 1,841] 2/460] "348 
} adison... “i} 1,033 197 764| 338 
Morehouse. ..{ 1,891) -1,177} 41,859) 00478) 
Natchitoches ...:_| 2/887] 15692| 2°536] 1,105 
Orleans..... ‘+ || 50,234} 41/900] 90/411) 20,190 
Ouachita... :.| 4,848] 4/213) 6/329] — 2/627) 
hethe 5 Plaquemines. wale 2.50% 77| 1,755 335 
Pointe Coupe... .. 1,375 402} 1,436) 271 
Rapides... . :.| 6,581] 4,730} 9/132] 4,712 
ae os Red River... 3 1,535 452 975) . 409 
Richland.......... 1,448] 960] © 2,087] 488 
Sabine...........:| 2/249] 1,405] 2'048] 1,039 
340,766] 472,589| 392,448 St. Bernard -. : 2,242 oft 2/044) 80 
iets (Prasident)Thurm, ae t. Charles... |... ; f 14) 15945) © 174: 
Deetl) Wallenn Prog, Ls6t those Sock tase; || St. Helena. /:':%] 662]. ago) < “asa} F080 
+ 10,411; Wallace, Prog., 1,567; Thomas, Soc., 1,284; St. James 800 59 7 5 
Teichert, Soc. Lab., 185;° Watson, Proh., 175. BE Tamer tees] | OO a ae 
1944 (President)—-Watson, Proh.. 2,023; Thomas, || §¢- John... ..... PRR HA ye) Op 
535: Teichert, Soc. Lab., 326.’ Soldier vote St Martin. aia Ri 307 4, 4 thee 
nelided, no separate tabulation. Be Maree RRS Vike Te ‘ 2,38 5 
. Mary.........:| 1,751 918] 3/591] 538 
‘PAST VOTE OF KENTUCKY St. Tammany.....| 3,063] 1,144] 3/450 703 
ety Renee.) Nee ode Dem. and Lib., 99,995; Grant.||Tangipahoa...._ . 3'919| 2/184] 4'419) 4,572 
Rep., 88,766; O’Conor, Lab. as "a3ts: Mewsassi/e. As 732; | 638] 160 
876 (bres.). Sipiden, Dem., 159,690; Hayes, Rep.,||Terrebonne. 2,011} 1,262} 3,539 550 
Coo: Greenback, 1,944. 1/870 724| 1,765] “803 
_ Dati, 149, gs; sGorheld, 3.236] 1,806] 4/684 7 
499. 2,331) 1,939} 3,075] 1,022 
eet 2'305| 17435] 3'655| 89 
gato; drncon, ee Heer abe 
$9 Gleveland, eet: “115, sey Ya rot 377 tt :: 178 
Rep, ie Weaver, ba Ss, 23,5 1,648| - 940] 1,403] 881 
e Bre.) Bryan, Dem. ani People's Populist), pene 
almer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 5,114: 204, 299 136, 344|281,564| 67,750 


Meliniey, Rep., 218,171; Levering, Proh., 4,781. 
3900 (Pres.), Bryan,’ Dem.. 234,899; McKinley,||_, 1948 (President)—Dewey, Rep., 72,657; Wallace, 
7“ 298.801; Woolley, Proh., 2,814: Debs, Soc.,||£108-, 3,035; Watson, Proh., 3; ‘Thomas; Soc., 1; 


Scattering, H 
{ 1944 (President) indensnuitet vote, 69. Soldier 
‘cles tae nae: aps: vote included; no separate tabulation. 
3.6 PAST VOTE OF LOUISIANA Z 
08 244.092: pete ng 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 70,508; Hayes, Reép., 
7: 75,135. The figures are those of the Returning 
Board. The figures on the face of the returns are 
said to Have been: Tilden, 82,326; Hayes, 77,023. 
1880. (Pre: Hancock, Dem., 65, 067; Garfield, 
Rep. 38, 3: Weaver, Greenback. 439. 
| 106 (Pres jt Cleveland, Dem., 62,540; Blaine, 
5 ep., 
|| 1888 (eres. ‘Cleveland, Dem., 85,032; Harrison, 
Rep., 30,701; Fisk, Proh., 127. 
Lab. Pt aa: Natio jallace, herp (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 87,662; Harrison, 
mim. Land., 248. Rep.. 27,903. 
(Pres.), Hoover, Rep. 658, ty ee Dem, |} 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist), 
070; Thom as, Soc,, 837; Lab., 340: 17,175; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,834; Me- 
593. 4 Kinley, Rep:, ' 22,037. 
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United States—Presidential Election Returns, 
Ne ; _ 1948 1944 
Louisiana (Continued) 


a , | Roos. | Dewey, : | 
1900. (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley.|| Counties meas ele Dem | tee q 


Rep., 14, | Bees 

m., 47,708; Roosevelt |} ——————|———__—_ : . 

1904” (Pres) 3 or “Soc, 998" Dorchester. . 4,507 3,751 quae ie 

1908 (pres): Bryan, », Dem» 63,568; Taft, Rep.. Rrederick. : 743 9,934 8.528] ae 

53) a For 5 fs 1, eee 

: isi Soren Prison, Dem., 60,971; Taft, Rep.,||Harford.... 5,494 G.t68 SOT LB 

3,834; Roosevelt, Pro., 9,323; Debs, Soc., 5,249.||Howard....| 2,725] 3, 13] $140) Se | 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 79,875; Hughes, Rep., Kent 7.19 2,524 es ieee) Snaeae | 

6,466; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,349; Benson, Soc., 292 }| Montgom’y . 14,336] 23, 13.328) oe | 

1920 sSbre8.). Cox, Dem., 87,519; Harding, Rep., eg pee te hee aor Pati 

un f 668 H i } 

1934 (Pres.) Davis, Dem., 93,218; Coolidge, Rep.,||St. Mary’s.. 2,293 2,247 Bete zoe | 

: eg seeks Bee eres Hoover, Rep..||tTalbot 3344 3585] 2.768 3782 

1928" (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 164,6 00 “ll Washingt’n 10°588 11,887 11,365 13:27 
249,418; Hoover, || Wicomico.. . 5,415 ; : , 

ie ness. 2 Na gaat @ Wrorcestass) 2,281 2,673 2,613 3,018 ‘ 

292,894; Landon, ——— o 

1835 was ein Totals. 286,521] 294,818] 315,490 292,949 | 


Re 6,791, s =? 
1940 (Pres. di Roosevelt, Dem., 319,751; Willkie, 
46. 


Rep., 52,4 1948 (pabsident) walnes Prog., 9,983; Thomas, . 


Mai Soc., 2,941: Thurmond, States’ Rights, 2,476; Wat- | 
ob son, Proh.. i; Scattering, 12. 1 
19458 1944 1944 (President)—Soldier vote included in totals: t 


Roosevelt, Dem., 21,317; Dewey, Rep., 13,231. = 


| 
Counties Tru., Dewey,| Roos.,| Dewey, PAST VOTE OF MARYLAND ( 
em Rep. Dem Rep 1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem, and Lib., 67,687: 
. ; : Grant, Rep., 66,760. > 
es es ee eR 1878 (Pies.), ‘Tilden, Dem., 91,780; Hayes, Rep. . 
Prana | 13133 aot] B6s6 29,349 ||1880" (Pres.). Hancock, Dem, 93, 708; Garfield, 
Hancock 1378} 68 3241 7143||__Rep., 78,515; Weaver, Greenback, 818. 
Konneb 17163} 13'923| 14/070] 14/335|| 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 96,932; Blaine, . 
Beeeeee eo 5374 3°758 5'590|| Rev., Fa Mg John, Proh., 2,794; Butler, | 
Nek Meleee 7 9 f ' 3 Greenback, - : 
eter... Bigs} 74d 6377 $1033 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dent te: 168; Harrison, | 
Penobseot...| 10:705|' 16°367| 13'292| 16'934|| _Rep., 99,986; Fisk, Proh.. a, 11 5, 860 Hareieule | 
Piscataquis 2'181| © 3,227| 2957 3,536 || 1892 "(bres.), Cleveland, Dem.. 
Eecadatoc | 2'556 3°745 4003 3'883|| Rep., 92,736; Weaver, People’s, 796; Bidwell, 
oR ca oe q 
Waldo id d " nae 104,746: Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem | 
Washington. 3153 5,130| (5,709 5,380]} 204,165 , 4 Bf 
4, y, Rep,, 136,978; Levering,sProh., 6,058. ; 
York....... 20,554) 17,819) 21,386) 18,122! 1900 (Pres.),_ Bryan, Dem., 122,237; Meiinley, | 
Totals...| 111,916| 150,234| 140,631| 155,434 a 136,185; Woolley, Proh., 4,574; Debs, 


1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 1,884; Thomas, 
Soc., 547; Teichert, Soc. Labor, a 
1944 (President)—Teichert, Soc. Labor., 335. 
Soldier vote included; no separate tabulation. 
PAST VOTE OF MAINE 
ply (Pres.), _ Cleveland, Dem., 52,140; Blaine, 
St. John, Proh., 2, 160. 
1888 (Pres.), iGieyetand Dem., 50,437; Harrison, 
Rep., 73,656; Fisk, Proh., 2,691 
pee (Pres.), "Cleveland, Dem., 48,024; Harrison, 
78; Weaver, People’s, 2,045. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem; and People’s (Populist), 
fale Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,867; Mc- 
Kinley, Rep., 80,461; Levering, Proh.,’ 1,589. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,823: McKinley, Rep., 

435; Woolley, Proh., 2,585; Debs, Soc., 878. 
1904’ (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 27,648: Roosevelt, Rep. 
cesses Swallow, Proh., 1,510; Debs. Soc., 2,103: 
1908 Cay Tes.), Bryan, Dem., 35,403; Taft, Rep., 
66, Chafin, Proh., 1,487; Debs. Soc., 1,758. 
1912 (Pres) Wilson, Dem., 51,113; Taft, Rep.. 
545; Roosevelt, Prog., 48/495; Debs. Soc., 2,541 
1916 { (Pres.), Wilson Dem., 64,127; Hughes, Rep.. 
69,506; Hanly, Pro 597; Benson, Soc., 2,177. 
1920. Pres.) Cox, Dem., 58, 961; Harding, | Rep. 

Watkins Proh., 1; Debs, Soc., 2,214. 
1924" (Eres. Coolidge, Rep. "138,440; Davis, Dem., 
ae quaFollette, Prog., 115382: Johns, Soc. 


1988 bres) Hooyer, Rep., 179,923, Smith, Dem., 
Thomas, Soc., 1,068, 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 128, 907; Hoover., 
i pep 166, 631; Thomas, Soc., 2,439; ‘Reynolds: 
Lab., 255; Foster, ‘Com., 162, 
1036" ‘(Pres.), Landon, Rep., 168,823: Roosevelt. 
Dem., 126 6,333: Lemke, Union, 7,581; Thomas. 
Sees knee Colvin, Prob... 334; Browder, Com., 


‘ 5 ee 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., one Willkie, 
Rep., 165,951; Browder, Com,, 411. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem... 109,446; Roosevelt, ; 
Rep.. 109,497; Swallow, Proh., 3,034; Debs, et 
Re} 


,24 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 115,908; pic 

116,513; Chafin, Proh., 3,302: Debs. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, .Dem.,- 112,674; Pere Hep, 

54,956; Roosevelt, Prog., 57, 789; Debs. Soc., 3,9) 

i938 eres) Wilson, Dem., 138,359; Hughes., Rep... 
7.347: Hanly, Proh., 2,903; Benson, Soc., 2,674.) 

1920, Naess Cox, Dem., 180, 626; Hardin Re 
117; Debs, Soc., 8,876; Christensen, F,-L: 


; rt é 
1924: (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Dayis, Der 
ran ae ee Prog., 47,157; yvonne 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 301,479; Smith, 
223,626; Thomas, Soc., “1,701; Reynolds, Bo 
Lab., 906: Foster, Com., 636. ‘ 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 314,314; Hooy 
Rep., 184,184: Thomas, Soc., 10, ayer Reynol 
Soc.-Lab., 1,036; Foster, Com., 1,031. ‘ 
1936 (Pres.), ‘Roosevelt, Dem., 389. 612; Lan 
Rep., 231,435: Thomas, Soc., 1,629; Aiken, § 
Lab.. 1.305; Browder, Com,. 915. a 
1940 (Pres),’ Roosevelt, Dem., 384,546; Willkie.» 
Rep., 269,534; Thomas, Soc, 4,093; Browdel 
Com., 1,274; Aiken, Labor, 657. 


Massachusetts 


Counties Tru., | Dewey, 


Barnstable. . 


Maryland 
1948 1944 
Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
em, Rep. Dem, Rep. 
Allegany....} 14,398] 14,375| 15,345] 15,589 || Worcester. | 
‘A. Arundel, . 8,713} 10/973] 10/269 10/860 pels 


4 
Baltim’e Co.| 31,883] 41/846] 26/275 34,047 


Totals. .../1,149,472| 908,003|1,035,296 


ppualy.. Mets artis Lets 112,817 1948 (President) Wallace Prog., 38,157; 
Caroline a 2480 2.746 21060 O73 of voce Lab., 5,525; Watson, Proh., 1,663; Sea 
Fehr t : ; 1483 ; 1944 (President) — Soc. Labor., 
Geel... 2. 4'393| 38 rol, StL it 
Peers: ieee Bet pete pore Watson, Proh., 973; Others, 266; Blanks, 


Soldier vote included, no separate a ba 


72 


PAST VOTE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
1872 Shin ssa Rep., 133,472; Greeley, Dem. 


and Lib 
Tilden, Dem., 108,777; Hayes, Rep. 


Cae (Pre: 
18380 ‘Pres, Yn Hancock, Dem., 111, oe: eet 
A Rep., 165,205; Weaver, Greenback, 
1884 (Pres), Clevel and, Dem., 123, ast: Blaine 
Rep., 146,724; St. John, Proh., 10, 026; Butler 
151,905; Harrison 


Greenback, 24,433. 

a ere: Cleveland, Dem.,, 
-, 183,892; Fisk, Proh 8,701: 

1858, "bres.). Clevel and, Dem., 176,858; Harrison, 

Rep., 202, 03,927; ; Weaver, People’s, 3,348; Bidwell. 
1896 (bres! ), Bryan, Dem. and ae s ergo 

21,385; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,809; 
Rep., 278,976; on Proh., RH 
Bryan an, Dem., 157,016 McKinley. 
9,147; Woolley, Proh., 6,208: Debs, Soc. 


aro Dem., 165,722; 
> Swallow, Proh., 4,286; 


ee) Bryan, Dem., 155,543; Taft, Rep. 
66; Chafin, Proh., 4,379: Debs, Soc., 10,781 
ia. (Etes. ae Wiison, Dem., 173,408: Taft, Rep.. 
= Roosevelt, Prog., 142,228; Debs, Soc. 


1916" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 247,885; Hughes, Rep. 
268, ; Hanly, Proh., 2,993: Benson, Soc., 11,058 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 276, 691; Harding, Rep., 
a: 681,153; Debs. Soc., 32,267. 
= 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703,489; Davis, Dem. 
280,884; LaFollette, Prog., | 141 1,225; ‘Foster; 
Workers, 2,637: Johns, Soc. -Lab., 1,668. 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 792, 758: Hoover, Rep., 
775,566; Thomas, Soc., 6,262: Foster, Com., 
- 2,464: Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 773: 
Roosevelt, Dem., 800,148; Hoover, 
Thomas, Soc., 34,305; Foster, 
aoe Com, 4,821; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 2,668; Upshaw, 


Proh. 
36 Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 942,716; Landon, 
768 613: Lemke, Union, 118,639; Thomas, 
11 Browder, ae "2,930; Aiken, Soc. 
‘305: Colvin, Proh.. 1,032. 
940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,076,522: Willkie, 
., 939,700; Thomas, Soc., 4,091; Browder, 
os et Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,492; Babson, 


Sr ron., 
i Michigan 
1948 


Roosevelt, 
bs. Soc. 


16,382 


| 1050 eres Se Roosevelt, Dem., 


1940 (Pres. ); Roosevelt, Dem., 
2,063 | 


1948 1944 
Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
pn oe ge 2,793 7,368 2,910 7,417 
cats S553. 570 1,273 790 1,195 
Mackinac.. 1,026 2,071 1,488 2,268 
Macomb... . 18,424 17,786} 23,506) | 21,305 
Manistee... 3,338 3,91¢ 39 4,095 
Marquette. 5,927 8,590} 11,707 8,163 
Mason..... 2,988 4,147 3,137 4,44 
Mecosta. .. 1,702 3,789: 1,708 4,217 
Menominee. 5,083 4,418 4,632 4,869 
Midland... . 3,178 5,970 3,569 6,850 
Missaukee. . 750 1,742 TAQ 1,979 
Monroe... .. 10,432 11,058; 10,275) 13,478 
Montcalm. . 3,262 5,878 3,168 525 
55: 1,054 541 1,034 
20,190} 14,277) 19,963) 16,536 
2,027 4,394 156 250 
51,289) 61,646} 55,272) 59,627 
1,654 2,943 1,738 3,534 
1,038 2,062 1,006 2,339 
2,163 2,561 2,611 2,433 
1,276 3,122 1,338 3,787 
286 785 332 615 
788 1,292 912 1,259 
8,790 16,027 8,511 17,077 
Presque Isle. 1,872 ,271 092 2,209 
Roscommon. 687 2,055 484 1,292 
Saginaw 16,995; 22,023) 20,383) 27,289 
Sanilac..... 2,165 ,236 2,015 9,512 
Schoolcraft... 1,659 1,708 1,724 1,704 
Shiawassee. . 4,842 10,369 5,292 11,601 
St. Clair.... 9,309 16,414) 11,813} 19,175 
St. Joseph. . 3,925 _ 8,066 4,235 9,78 
Tuscola..... 2,676 ,122 2,938 9,789 
Van Buren.. 4,081 9,409 5,002} 10,951 
yashtenaw . 10,424] 21,832} 14,922| 24,740 
ayne...... 476,522} 313,302) 554,670] 316,270 
Wexford... . 2,628 3,832 2,489} > 4,074 
Totals. 958,595| 993,027|1,106,899/1, 084,423 
1948 (President) —Wallace, Prog., 38,955; Watson, 
Proh., 5,985; Thomas, Soc., 5,667: Teichert, Soc. 


Lab., 1,098; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 1,010. 

1944 (President)—Watson. Proh., 6,503; Thomas, 
Soc., 4,598; Smith, America First, 1,530; Teichert, 
Soc.’ Labor, 1,264. Soldier vote “included; no 
separate tabulation. 

PAST VOTE OF MICHIGAN 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 177,020; 

Grant, Rep., 136,199; O’Conor, Lab. Ret., 2:873: 
Black, Proh., 1,271. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 141, 095; Hayes, Rep., 

a 534; Cooper, Greenback, 9,060: Smith, Proh. 


767. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 131,301; Garfield, 
Aad Ryy .190; Weaver, Greenback, 34, 895; Dow, 
roh 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 149,835; Blaine, 
Rep., 192, 669; b og John, Proh., 18,403; Butler, 


Greenback, 
1888 (Pres. iy Gieveland, Dem., 213,469; Harrison, 
Proh., 20,945; Streeter, 


Rep., 236,387; Fisk, 
United Labor, 4,555. 
1892 Nee Cleveland, Dem., 202,296; Harrison, 
Rep. 223, 2,108; Weaver, People’s, 19,931; Bidwell, 
1896 CBiew ) Mo det Dem, and People’s (Populist), 
,268; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., ties 


McKinley, Rep., "293, 582; Levens Proh., 6,846. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan Dem., 211,685; McKinley, 
Woolley, Proh., 11,859; Debs, 


Rep., 316,260; 


2,82 
1904 ‘(wres.), Parker, Dem., 135,392; Roosevelt, 
Ren 364,957; Swallow, Proh., 13,441; Debs, Soc., 


1908 Cts ), Bryan, Dem., 175,771; Taft, Rep., 
335,580; Chafin, Proh., 16, 974; Debs, Soc., 11,586. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 150, 751; Taft, Rep., 
152,244; Roosevelt; Prog., 214, 584; Debs, Soc., 


23, 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 285, Bing i renest Rep.. 
339,097; Hanly, Proh., 8,139; Bi 6 


28, 947; Christensen, Farm. Lab., 10,372. 

1924’ (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 874, 631; Davis, Dem., 
152,238; LaFollette, Progs., 122, 014; Faris, Proh., 
6,085; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 30. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 965, 396; Smith, Dem., 
396,762; Thomas,, yee 3,516; "Foster, Com, 
2,881; Proh., 2,728; Soc. Lab., 

1932 (Pres.), ’ Roosevelt, Dem., Ba, 700; Hoover, 

739, 894: Thomas, Soc., 39,205; Foster, 
: ‘Upshaw, Proh., 2,893; Reynolds, 

1,041; Harvey, Lib., 217. 

1,016 194: anaes, 
75, 495; T homas, 

,384; Pitan, Soe. 


1,032,991; Willkie, 


Rep., 699,733; Lemke, Union, 
8,208; Browder, Com. 
Lab.. 600: Colvin, Proh., 579. 


Rep., 1,039,917; Thomas, Soc.,’ 7,593: Browder, 
Com., + pea Babson, Proh., 1,795; Aiken, Soc. 
ab.. 795. 


Counties 
Aitkin... . 
Anok&,... - 


Becker... .- 
Beltrami... - 


+ Benton..... 


Big Stone... 
Blue Harth.. 
Brown... - 
Carlton... .- 
Oarver. 2... 
GASS > fn 5: 


» Chippewa... : 


Willmore. ..- 
Freeborn: . . 


Grant: 32/2. 


Kanabec..-. 
Kandiyohi. . 
Kittson..... 
Koochiching 
pata Parie 


Waseca... . 
Washington. 
Watonwan.. 
Wilkin 


Totals... 


United States —Presidential Election Returns 


' 


Minnesota \ 
1948 1944 
' rru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
2,466 2,743 2,720 
3,853 5,431 3,958 
5 3,495 4,889 3,803 
0 3,126 5,490 2,705 
2 2,297 2,258 2,988 
16 1,321 2,120 1,608 
7,272 7,520 5,098 9,429 
4,804 5,068 2,842 7,018 
6,967 2,742 6,153 2,653 
2,816 4,582 1,565 5,823 
3,933 3,179 3,377 3,135 | 
3,888 2,569 3,264 2,967 | 
3, 184 2,704 2,376 3,020 
6,624 4,302 5,230 4,392 
2,793 1,171 2,658 1,125 
688 674 545 513 
3,333 3,222 2,354 3,916 
6,773 4,702 5,504 4,500 
12,487 6,819 8,562 7,731 
2,523 2,331 1,808 2,902 
5,022 3,744 3,681 4,140) 
5,261 4,619 3,640 5,822 
4,414 5,587 3,183 6,339 
7,825 5,238 6,486 5,728 
7,313 6,704 5,791 7,820 
2,37 1,789 1,969 1,898 
151,920}, 121,169} 148,792 116,781 | 
2,623 3,540 1,847 4,036 
2,044 2,071 1,613 2,114 
2,758 1,918 2,225 2,205 
9,653 4,334 8,787 4,227 
4,541 2,288 3,417 2,789 | 
2,305 1,531 1,776 1,913 
7,204 3,666 6,482 3,784 
2,970 1,035 2,752 983 
4,968 1,718 3,981 1,607 
3,690. 2,330 2,779 104 
2,555 924 2,401 792 
1,302 583). 1,168 642 
4,890 3,858 3,358 4,560 
2,694 1,312 2,302 1,600 
6,144 3,054 4,640 3,617 
3,987 4,623 2,557 5,756 
2,125) 579 1,494 748 
4,126 2,090 3,808 2,029 
6,015 4,662 4,443 5,182 
4,333 3,620 3,159 4,302 
3,343 2,502 2,872 2,798 
6,026 3,922 3,920 5,035 
9,468 5,672 7,199 6,588 
3,594 1,951 2,495 2,585 
3,663 3,576 2,321 4,345 
5, 3'203| 3,413] 4.149 
1,695 2,846 1,884 
ile 8,131] 6,873) 8,355 
6,546 11,131 5,823 12,351 
3,402 1,759 3,330 1,525 
978 3,069 4,332 AS. 
2,804 2,281 2,12! 2,844 
9:279| 41662} 8,808] 4/402 
3,251 2,114 2.7 2,607 
88,528 48,142 78,759 53,052 
ir 592 1,642 T57 
47182] 4,160]  -2'886| 5,428 
5,227 4,297 3,747 5,160 
5,832 6,301 4,470 6,824 
2,134 2,035 1,649 2,584 
3,674 1,458 3,69 1,513 
62,553 28,490 63,369 27,493 
4,278 2,583 2,786 3,326 
1,958 1,828 1,447 2.046 
2,818 3,260 1,683 4,311 
15,261 10,153 8,647 13,298 
4,305) 4,451 3,307 4,760 
2/313; 1,928] 1,693] 2.377 
4,082 2,109 3,310 2,519 
5,157 4,166 3,803 5,636 
21511 15008]  1:721| 1/296 
3,730|  3,297| 2,48 4213 
2,556, 2,272] + —«1;868| 2.653 
3,120) 3)511| = 2'207| — 4'146 
8,039 5,686 5,599 6,014 
,039 2,581 2,324 3,146 
291 1,700 1,819 1,945 
8281] 6,880] 6,117| 8'296 
5,523 5,589 3,678 6,961 
4,164 2,693 3,214 3,337 
692,966] 483,617| 589,864| 527,416 


~ 1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 27,866; 
Soc., 4,646 j_reichert, Soc. hab. 83 598: Dobbs. Bee. 
| 4 urmond, i - SI : 
Christiah Nat’l, 1. “ore aie Daan ee 
1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 5,073; Teichert, 


Ind, Gov't, 3,176. 
rate tabulation. 


PAST VOTE OF MINNESOTA 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 35,211; Grant 


Rep., 55,708 


Soldier vote included; no sepa- 


\\1932 (Pres.); Roosevelt, Dem., 600,806; Hoove! 


11876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 48,587: Hayes, Rep. 
72,955; Cooper, Greenback, 2,389; Smith, Proh. 
Rep., 144. eee 

1880 (Pres,), Hancock, Dem., 53,318; Garfield, 
Rep., 93,902; Weaver, Greenback, 3,267; Dow, 
Proh., 286. ‘spar 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 70,065; Biaine, 
Rep., 111,685; St. John, Proh., 4,684; Butler, 
Greenback, 3,583. z a | 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 104,385; Harrison, — 
Rep., 142,492; Fisk, Proh., 15,311; Streeter, U." 
Lab., 1,097. a. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 100,920; Harrison, 
Rep., 122,823; Weaver, 107,077; Bidwell, Proh., 


,182. . es 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
130,735; McKinley, Rep., 193.503; Levering, 
Proh., 4,339; Palmer, Gold Dem., 3,222 45 ae 
yan, m., A = i 

Rep., 190,461; Woolley, Proh., 8,555; Debs, Sore 


3.065. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 55,187; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 216,651; Swallow, Proh., 6,352; Debs, Soc., 


11,692. : 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 109,401; Taft, Rep., 
08 G3: Ghafin. Proh., 11,107; Debs. Soc., 14,527 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 106,426; Taft, Rep. 
64,334; Roosevelt, Prog., 125,856; Debs, Soc., 


27,505. a ia 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 179,152; Hughes, Rep, 

179,544; Roosevelt, Prog., 290; Hanly, Pron. 

7,793; Benson, Soc., 20,117. - 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 142,994; Harding, Rep. 

ot Watkins, Proh., 11,489; Debs., Soc., 
0! 


56,106. 4 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 420,759; LaFollette, 
Progs., 339,192; Davis. Dem., 55,913; Foster, 
Workers, 4,427; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 1,855. a 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 560,977; Smith, Dem., . 
396,451: Thomas, Soc., 6,774; Foster, Com, | 
4,853; Industrial, 1,921. \ aa | 


Rep., 363.959: Thomas. Soc., 25.476: Foster, | 
Com., Fu Coxey, Farm. Lab., 5,731; Reynalds, \ 


Ind., 770. 4 B. | 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 698,811; Landon, . 
Rep,. 350,461; Lemke, Union, 74,296; Thomas, 
Soc.. 2,872; Browder, Com., 2,574; Aiken, 

t 


961. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 644,196; Willk 
Rep., 596,274: Thomas, Soc., 5,454; Browd 
Com., 2,711; Aiken, Ind., 2,553. “8 


Mississippi 


1948 

Counties | Thur., 

States 

Rights 
Adams..... 2,032 
Alcorn. .... 1,984 
Amite Je, 1,559 
Attala...... 2,299 
Benton... ..- 679 
Bolivar... .- 2)579 
Calhoun 1,074 
Garroll =n x. 1,138 
Chicke=.w 1,826 

Choctaw 

Claiborne 741 
BP Res 2S i 1,763 
Clay. Gare 1,604 
Coahoma 1,959 
Copiah..... 2,523 
Covington 1,532 
De Soto. 1,299 
Forrest... .. 5,296 
Franklin 1,160 
George. .... 1,032 
Greene..... 885 
Grenada. 1,405 
Hancock. 1,400 
Harrison. 6,325 
Teds scone 13,705 

Holmes... .- 13) 

Humphreys: ,1l 
Issaquena.. . 209 


Itawamba... 1,050 


Jefferson... . 967 
Jeff. Davis, . 1,452 
JONES: TfL s 5,709 
Kemper . .. 1,389 
Lafayette. . 1,184 

amar. . 7.2. 1,342 
Lauderdale 5,322 
Lawrence... 1,261 
Leake... s 2,387 

lke FESS 3,12 

Leflore. | 2749 
Lincoln. . 3,082 
Lowndes, 2,755 


Madison.... 
(Marion bars 


> > = a 
1 aa 


1948 


Counties Tru., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. 


1944 1944 


Mississippi (Continued) 1948 


» Counties | Thur.,| Tru., 
‘ States’| Dem. 


Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. 


' Rights Pam 1S 
| —__—__ —————- || Buchanan. 21,711; 12,903} 20,091) 15,113 
Butler...... 4,49 3,580 4,219 6,375 
Caldwell. . 1,932 2,547 2,001 ,384 
Callaway . 6,160 2,420 5,757 3,143 
Camden... 1,197 1,829 990 2,180 
Cape we 419 6,845 8,339 
Carter... 00, 294 1,207 1,033 
Cass... 5,299 3,544 4,347 * 4,687 
Cedar 630 1,169 478 3,576 
Charlton 4,049 2,566 3,930 3,8 
Christian 1,569 ,003 1,134 4,167 
Glark’ 75.2 2,321 2,221 2,155 2,707 
Glnys) +... «ice 7,437 3,694 8,682 6,724 
Clinton..... 3,002 1,825 3,079 2,912 
“CIN are AS a 7,516 907 7,139 7,364 
Coo 3,789 4,024 3,729 4,9: 
Crawford 1,545 1,705 2,177 3,077 
ROEM + fas 1,712 2,759 1,462 3,316 
Dallass. Ju, 969 13 1,064 3,232 
Davies..... 2,422 2,466 2,567 3,597 
DeKaib 2,017 2,084 1,961 2,658 
Pent. 3... 2,893 1,943 2,699 2,456 
Douglas 1,009 2,358 46 3,570 
Dunklin 10,878 2,448 8,431 4,274 
Franklin. ... 7,073 7,100 5,958 9,325 
Gasconade 553 1,838 94) ~~ 5,007 
Gentry..... 3,30 2,579 3,022 2,970 
Greene. .... 20,551; 18,812) 17,287) 21,531 
Grundy 3,08 3,2 997 : 
Harrison. 2,457 3,272 2,623 ,330 
Henry.. 4,937 4,202 087 5,564 
Hickory 72 1,673 0 2,171 
Holt... 2,014 2, 1,785 3,152 
Howard 4,057 1,527 3,958 1,951 


_ Totals...} . 167,738 18,848| 158,515 3,742 


1948 (President)—Dewey, Rep., 5,043; Wallace, ||JoMersor SET ee aia es 
Prog., 225. | Z Kan. City aoe 92,846] 76,089 
1944 (President)—Regular Democrats, 9,964; In- Knox 2.937 1,602 943 2'05 

dependent Republican, 7,859. Soldier vote in-|/Tojcqae (|! 3°393 2777 3011 4'670 

\ cluded, no separate tabulation. Lafayette 5,920 6,571 5,603 7,951 
ae PAST VOTE OF MISSISSIPPI Lawrence 4614] 5,310 '859| 6,836 
_ 1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 47,288; |/Tewis...... 3/1 f 2,883 1,988 
Grant, Lincoln. ... . 4,083 4974] 3,773] 2,910 
+1876 (Pre Datrige. 1s; 3,000) —- 2,523 242) = 4,942 
D4 g22r605 Livingston..| 41114] 3/739] 3,887| 4,697 


2,605. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 75,750; Garfield, 


; Weaver, Greenback, 5,797 McDonald. . 


~" Rep., 34,854 : 
_ 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 76,510; Blaine, || \radison 1668 1235 2/203 277 
OP ee Maries 747/795) ~«—«*1824| «1519 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 85,467; Harrison, ||/\rorion. ||| 3'778 3,713 8575 2360 
ec 98,120, Fisk. Prob... 258. Mercer: ... 1040] 1/6 1035]  2'349 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 40,288; Harrison, || rier. |||, 2°310 2746 2/229 3'609 
R 1,342; Weaver, People’s, 10,102; Bidwell, Mississippt.. 4562 12 4182 1'9 
Moniteau... 2,742 2,533 2.327 3'237 
Monrroe..... 4,737 802 5,000 1,098 
Montg’in’y.. 2'682| ° 2,744] 2.743] 31527 
Morgan. ; 1,090 1,231 1,735 2,896 
753 A $09 eel Biidel, 61086 
.), Parker, Dem., 93,374; Roosevelt, qateony e198] 4800 5407/5708 
; ar é s OD hale 2,911 1,1 y ‘i 
Dem., 60,287; Taft, Rep-.|/Orgon || 11983] 1/941] 27121| 3284 
Pamistoa ibe 1'390 7 $30 7498 
1 ‘ d ; 
velt, Prog., 3,645; Debs, Soc., 2,601. Poe 8.133 3308 Date 4388 
Wilson, Dem., 80,422; Hughes, Rep.,|/pertis. 1! "'| 6,095] 5,224] 7,176) 7,6 
ae : i Phelps... ... 2'436| 1.1 4'256| 3/180 
3 ., 69,277; Harding, Rep.,||FReIDs-.---- 4,838 2/418 4,609 3.3 
; evi Fe Ga ares Goolidee: |e IAtte ssa. <8 ‘31 116 ‘ f 
 oeietie Pooe, 2a Qoolidee. | POI 11 2374 3,590| 2,827) §,040 
Se eee eth, Dem eae eel LeMay ; : 
4958 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 124,539; Hoover, Rep., “Aare 2. 7o2 eel ines 31106 
- -#H rT fae OE. 2/492 7 "799| 1,164 
140,168; Hoover, || Pa ndolph 7531] 2,224|. 7/629) —-2'879 
157,318: Landon, ||Ray....---- *BA8 wit oor DH 
i : 1, j 
lands faction, || Regn "732| -1,165| —«21.923| «1,841 
St. Charies. . 4/99) 5244, 4/880] 7.0. 
cotee St. Clair... - 2)4 2/525] 2,119] 3,306 
Ind. Rep., 4,550; St. Francois.| 19/335| 24/394 6,745] 7,320 
Soc., 103. ° ° Z 1'5 1'878 2'214 
_Missouri 62'460| 69,022| . 57.780| 64,131 
igo AA "B05 Tae5 $709 eer 
80 Fi A k 
i 7, : ‘379 1,627| 2,158] 2,058 
Counties ru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, ah LG27 AEE ie 
2 Ua ei De a 5318 795| 2/093] 1,110 
"128 1,269| 3,435} ~—s«1,934 
6'920| 3/090] 5,982) 5,079 
890| 2,200 737| 3,080 
3,090] 2/744] 2,880] 3,262 
748 "499 936| — 2,499 
4,396} 3,104]. 4,011] 3,916 
5,207, 3,777] 4,885] 5,171 
1,063| \ 2,353 815} 3,017 
1/841 2346] > 2,1 2,065 900 
9:704 2346) 1,746] 2,169} 2,171 
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Missouri (Continued) 1948 


188 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 261,943; Harrison, 


1944 


Dewey, 
Rep. 


Roos., 
Dem. 


Dewey; | 
Rep. 


Counties 


Tru., 
Dem. 


Wright. 
St, Louis oy. 


2,116 
204,687 
807,357 


55 
120, 225 
~ 626, 5,936 


1,722 
__ 220,234 234 
Totals. ~ 868, 3,207 


1948 (President)—Wallace, 
Soc.,’ 2,222; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 
Proh., 8. Write-Ins, 1. 

1944. (President)—Thomas, Soc., 1,750; Watson, 
Proh., 1,175; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 221. Soldier 
yote included; no separate Soper 

PAST VOTE OF MI 
1872: (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 151, 434; 
iene ae Rep., 119,116; O’Connor, Lab. Rep., 2,429. 
876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 203,077; Hayes, Rep., 
145,029; Cooper, Greenback, 3,498. 
S86 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 208,609; Garfield, 

Rep., 153, 567; Weaver, Greenback, 35,135. 
gas (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 235,988; Blaine, 

Rep., 202,929; St. John, Proh., 2/153. 


42:Watson, 


‘4,539; Streeter, U- 


land, Dem., 268,188; Harrison, 
oN 41,213; Bidwell, 


Rep., 236,252; Fisk, Proh., 
/ Lab., 18,619 
1892 RELES i 

Rep., 2 eine Weaver, Peoples’, 

Proh,, 


\ oe 
1896 ies 3 Bryan) Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist). 


er, Nat'l {(Gold) Dem., 2,363; 
Meieintey, Rep., 239,333; Levering, Proh., 2,462, 
1006 Sra )— Bryan Dem., 351,922; McKinley, 
Rep., 314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965; Debs, Soc., 
6, 39. 
1904 (Pres. >; 296,312; Roosevelt 


Parker, Dem., 


He Rep. 321,449: Swallow, Proh., 7,191; Debs, Soc., 
1908" (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 


346,574; Taft, Rep., 
347,203; Chafin, Proh., 4,331; Debs. Soc., 15,431. 
eae ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 330,746; Taft, Rep., 
821; Roosevelt, Prog., 124, 371; Debs, Soc., 


see. 
1916 (Pres.),. Wilson, ol pag 025; Hughes, Rep., 
369,339; Hanly, Pro’ ,884; Benson, Soc., 14.612. 


1920 (Pres. ), Cox, Daa, "574, 7199; Harding, Rep., 


727,162; Watkins, “Proh., |5,142; Debs Soc., 
20,, 242; ‘Christensen. F,-Lab., 3,291. 
1924" (Pres.) y, Coolidge, Rep., 648/486: Davis, Dem., 


572,753; LaFollette, Progs., 84,160: Faris, Pron., 
iis; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 909; Wallace, Comm. 


‘and, 
1928 (Pres), Hoover, Rep., 834,080; Smith, Dem., 
662,562; Thomas, Soc., 3,739: Reynolds, Soc. sf 


Lab. 340. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,025,406; Hoover, 
Rep., a Thomas, Soc., 16,374; Upshaw, 
eo 2,429: ‘Foster, Com., 568: Reynolds, Soc. 


404, 
1988 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,111,403; Landon. 
Rep., 697,891; Lemke, Union., 14,630; Thomas, 
Soc.; 3,454; Colvin, Proh,, 908: Browder, Com., 
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134,411 


761,175 
Prog., 3,998; Thomas, 


Soc., 630; Watson, Proh 


417; Aiken, Soc, Lab., 292. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 958,476; Willkie, 
_ Rep., 871,009; Thomas, Soc., 2 (226: Babson, Proh.,, 
1,809; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 209. 

Montana 
1948 1944 
Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

geno u 1,355 1,583 1,263 

Big Horn. . 1,312 1,264 1,289 

Blaine. 1,602 997 1,469 

Broadwater. 536 704 558 

Carbon... . 1,997 1,901 2,073 

Carter, ..3.. 568 501 61 

Cascade. 12,083 6,830} 10,924 

Chouteau. . 1,832 1,186 1,906 
luster... ... 2,359 1,846 2,038 

Daniels..... 826 624 824 

Dawson. .. 1,397 1,555 1,362 

Deer Lodge. 3,862 2,036 4,347 

Fallon,..... 623 678 494 

Fergus... 3,071 2,508 3,164 

Flathead, 2,177 2,284 3,608 

Gallatin. 3,558 4,218 479) 

Garfield. 456 506 478 

2,238) 1,249 2,142 
295 352 266 
563) 645 574 

' 3,321 1,645 2,986 

Jefferson... . 836 750 803 

Judith Basin 929 609 1,049 

Lake 2,177 2,284 1,750 

4.745 5,174 737 
542 354 440 
1,682 1,086 1,445 
1,01] 3805 1,022 
702 613 763 


Counties 


Meagher... . 
Mineral... - . 
Missoula... . 
Be ceseryrigt E 


Richland.. 
Roosevelt. . 


Sheridan. 

Silver Bow. . 
Stillwater... 
Sweet Grass. 


Wheatland. . 
Wibaux.... 
Yellowstone. 


Totals. ..{ 116,769] _ 94.677 
1948 i Ge Prog., 6,641; Tho. 


1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 1,296; Wat 
Proh., 340. Soldier vote included; ‘no sepa 


bi ela see 
ST VOTE. OF MONTANA 
i892 ieee Cleveland, Dem., 17,581; Harri: 
Bere 18, 8,851; Weaver, People’s, 7,334; Bidw 
fy 
1896 (Bree) McKinley, Rep., 10,494; Bryan, 
and People’s, 42,537; vering, Proh., 186. 
1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 25,373; Bryan, Den 
37,145; Woolley, Proh., 298; Debs, Soc., 708 
1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 34,932; Parker, D 
21,773; Swallow, Proh., 335; Debs. Soc.. 5,676 
1908 ke Bryan, gre 29,326; 
32,333; Chafin, Proh., bs, 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dent 27,941; 
18, "23, 456; Debs: 


512; Roosevelt, Prog., 
10,885. 
1916 (Pres. ), Wilson 101,063; bey = 
Roosevelt, Pros., 298; ‘Benson, Soc. 
1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 57 372: Harding, 
109,430; Christensen, F'-Lab., i ,204, 
Coolidge, Rep., 74,138; LaFollette 


1924 '(Pres.): 
Progs., 1,105; Davis, Dem., 
Workers, 357; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 

ae (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 113, S00. “Smith D 

578; Thomas, Soc., 1,667: Foster, Com., 
1982 (P: Roosevelt, Dem., 27,286; 
Rep., 78,078; Thomas, tae 7,891; Foster, 

1,775: Harvey, Lib., 

1936 (Pres.), Roodereie: Dems 159,690; Lan 
Rep., 63,598: Lemke, Union, 5,549; ‘Thomas 

‘Colvin, Proh., 


1,066: Browder, Com., 385: 224 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem, 145,698; ‘willl : 
Thomas, Soc., 1,443: Babson, Pree ‘ 


Rep., 99,579; 
4; "Browder, Com., 489. 
Nebraska 


Counties Dawes! 


Rep. 


5880 


47,474 


ae, 
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V7 
1944 117,257; Hanly, Proh., 2,952; - Benson, iL 
ee z i oe ‘(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 119, 608; naan Lae 
. ey, Doe Dewey, 247,498: Watkins, Proh., 5,947; Debs, Boc., 9.600. 
ep. m. Rep. 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 218, 585; Davis, Dem., 
613 hie ea 1320 ae LaFolletie, Prog., 106,701; Faris, Proh., 
1,788} 3,362 ||/1928 (Pres.),, Hoover, Re 349, 
969} 2,085|} 197,959: Thomas, Soc., Ps 434 bettie ers 
$53 7,855 || 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., Sed 082; Hoover, 
pe arene ruse 2,870 Rep,, 201,177; Thomas, Soc., 9,876. 
ee oan 1936 pty Roosevelt, Dem., 347, ai Landon, 
pee aa Rep., 248,731; Lemke, Union, 12,8 
ase 335 1940 (Pres. Roosevelt, Dem., Te Git: Willkie, 
172 327 
2s] 1282 ee 
5 »651 
1,330] 3,057 ibe ee 
one gh $5 Counties | Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey. 
: 877 1,556 Dem.’ Rep. Dem. Rep. 
pais... 565] 4,198 || Churchill 1,055] 1,206] ‘1,046.1 
; ; : ‘ 1 
20] ga |Grms | ae] OMG) Faas) ine 
rs ‘Som 2) * 6 
“ests tg 2,026 1,683 2,280 1,642 
1'267 1782 166 137 223 150 
ry 1147 1739 278 226 217 317 
wa RRA 781 877, 901 994 835 
£76 1.189 286 391 383 425 
: 9.487 3'762 1,003 520 1,295 524 
Bie. od 19'338 26'715 541 967 708 895 
344 5969 1,194 7il 1,344 751 
eee "a4 480 469 594 943 723 
189 488 611 1,095 665 841 
97 118 310 541 673 524 538 
3.247 3.373 6.892 184 187 173 163 
"3 +°390 "B91 8,341 11,311 8,384 9,024 
ie: 1/308 1108 1,998 ‘—- 1,390) 2,812 1,554 
1961 1783 3,267 Totals. 30,648 29,016 29,623 24,611 
3 4 ,685 1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 1,464. 
Beet eta! 2,481 2,664 5,291 1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no sepa- 
1,233 1,275 ,254||rate tabulation. 
H See 1 a ae ! PAST VOTE OF NEVADA 
LaTz 1'204 2/956 a hy ae 8 pope Rep., 8,413; Greeley, Dem. 
13st Lair ett 1876 \(Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayes, Rep., 
af sy 3485 ash 1880" (Pres), Hancock, Dem., 8,619; Garfield, Rep.. 
2° 1/1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,578; Blaine, Rep.., 
wee oene ere 7,193; Butler, Greenback, 26. Ee 
oh Bere 1888 (Pres.), Cleyeland, Dem., 5,149; Harrison, 
7 3°733 947 Rep., 7,088; Fisk, Proh., 
bs 5'033 3721 eas (Pres.). ‘Cleveland, ents “714; Harrison, Rep., 
“i 1031 3570 ig 8 Be Weaver, People’s, 7,264: Bidwell. Proh., 89. 
: 1584 309 1886 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., ‘one People’ Ss (Populist). 
, 408 "276 8,376; McKinley, Rep., 
Fg cae vt B74. 1.682 1990 ) (Pres.), Bryan, ins B47: McKinley, Rep., 
ape a one 1904 (Pres.), Parker, eta 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
; s, Soc., é 
1,632 1,584 |l1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 11,212; Taft, Rep., 
1,475}  2,096]| "10,775; Debs, Soc., 2/103. 
2,274 2,844 |/1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 7,986; Taft, Rep., 3,196; 
1,021 2,886 |!" Roosevelt, Prog., 5,620; Debs, Soc., 3,313. 
1,094 2,523 |11916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 17,776; Hughes, Rep., 
310 392 12,127; Hanly, Proh., 348: Benson, Soc., 3,065. 
“Gunes 1,808 4,885 ua rss oe Dem. 9,851; Harding, Rep., 
cS ; Debs, Soc., 1,864. 
260,243! 233,246| 329,880 124 reas Coolidge, Rep., 11,243; LaFollette 
1948 Pee ieno Ne minor parties listed. 8, 145 || 1998 “Gres: Asis ae Bon ey or Smith, Dem., 


Scattered votes. 


1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no sepa- 
i tabulation. 


x PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA 
oe Bs Grants | Rep., 18,329; Greeley, Dem. 


a3 
BE eres. a¥e Tilden, Dem. 17,554; Hayes, Rep., 
916; Cooper, Greenback, 2,320: Smith, Proh. 


Hancock, Dem., 28,523; Garfield, 
Ate Weaver, Greenback, 3,950; Dow, 
teres. ve “Cleveland, Dem., 54,391; Blaine, 


2,899. 


ep., 76,912; St. John, Proh., 
"80, 542° Harrison, 


(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 
oy (425; Fisk, Proh., 9,429; Streeter, U. 


ab., 4,226. 
(Pres.), Cleyéland, Dem., 24,943; Harrison, 
ag 87, 2a Weaver, People’ s, 83,134; Bidwell, 
4,9 
(Pkes.) 
Palmer, 


reiniey, Rep., 
0 (Pres. yi Bryan, pem./1 


NeBe yan Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,885; 
103,064; er Proh., 2,040. 
cite McKinley, Rep., 
;’Debs, Soc., 823. 


g2i; pinata Rep, ees y 


ead Oe hole Pa bem 


oe Pres.) es De 2 hairs Se nas Repl 


14,090. 
1932 ety Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756: Hoover, 


Rep., 1 i 7 
1936 aki y A, Roosevelt, Dem., 31,925; Landon, 
ep., * . 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 31,945; Willkie, 
Rep., 21,229. ; 
New Hampshire 
1948. TT A9Se 
Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. 
Belknap.... 7,152 5,325 6,188 
Carrols... 6,127 2,461 5,251 
Cheshire... . 9,043 09: 8,334 
We ie 7,005 8,709 6,209 
é 12,248 74: 10,947 
Hill'boro’ gh. 28,257 42,306 25,921 
Merrimack. . 16,586 3,38. 14,59 
Rockingh’m. 8 13,17 17,144 
Stafford. ... 9,98 12,497 9,38) 
Sullivan... .. 696 6,003) 5, 972 5,93: 
- Totals...| 107,995! 121,299 119,663 109,916 


Prog., 


1948 Fl PR 1,970; Het, 


4 here fe, gree Soc. Lab., 83; Thurmond, Sta 
Righ 


46. soldier 


pas (president)—Thomas, Soc., 
vote included; no separate tabulation. 


4 . ek 
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0,385 
Re) 


' 265,326; Chafin, Proh.. 4,934; Debs, Soc.. 10 


New Hampshire (Continued) 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, Sy 
‘PAST VOTE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE jison, Dem., 170,282: Taft, Do 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 31,425; Grant. 912 (Pres.),- Wils - 


834; Roosevelt, Prog., 145,409; Debs, Soce., 
Rep., 37,168; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 100; Black. 88,83 


15, > i ; é 

1876. (Bres.), Tilden, Dem.,, 38,510; Hayes, Rep. Se res Se ee iat; Benson, Soc. 10 oy 

1880” (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 40,797; Garfield, 1920 CFE. CO Oe OO ee abe Boek 
Rep., 44,856; Weaver, Greenback, 528; Dow, 27,317; Christensen, ¥-Lab., 2,173. 4 j 

faed Cotes )coheveland, Dem., 39,198; Blaine, Rep., He eae igh la Seg aan Dae enn 

43,254: St. John, Proh., 1,571; Butler, Green- 1,660; Foster, Workers, 1,560; Johns, Soc.-Lab.. 


“back, 552. 358. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 43,456; Harrison, || 1953 (pres.), Smith, Dem., 616,517; Hoover, Rep. 
Lie ag Fisk, Proh., 1,593; Streeter, United|| “99.5 050: Foster, Com., 1,257; Reynolds, Soc. Lab. 
abor, | % 600. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 43,081;/ Harrison, |! 1939 “(pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 806,630; Hoover, 
Rep., 45,658; Weaver, People’s, 293; Bidwell.|| “Rep. 775,684: Thomas, Soc., 42,998: Foster, Com,. 
. A =a 2.915: Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,062; Upshaw. 
); Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist), Proh.. 774. i 
/21,650; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 3,420; Mc-|i1935 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem.. 1,083,549; Landon. 
= Rep., 719,421; Lemke, Union, 9,405; om: 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,489; McKinley, Rep.. Soc. 3.895: Browder, Com., 1,590: Colvin. Proh.. 
4 790.|| 916: Aiken, Soc. Lab., 346. ; 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33,905; Roosevelt, Rep..|/1949 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,016,404; Willkie. 
ees shag eek. ae aoe at Rep., 944,876; Browder, Com.,. 8.614; Thomas, 
BOS Jeg DI yial, DEM 5. 95,0005 ¢ 2 Akt, + ., 2,823; . Proh., 851; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 
Peep Grain Pion, 905; Debs, Soc... 1,299:\| (eee: 824: Babson Bye 3 


: New Mexico is 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 43,781; Hughes, Rep., 1948 1944 


1920' (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 62,662; Harding, Rep.,|} Counties Tru., |} Dewey, Roos., Dewey, 


95,196; Debs, Sac., 1,234. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep.e 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 98,575; Davis, Dem..}| = ———— 
57,201; LaFollette, Prog., 8,993. Bernalillo. . . 18,305 16,668 12,229 11,662 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 115,404; Smith, Dem..|/Catron..... 648 521 589 99 
80,715; ‘Thomas, Soc., 455; Foster, Com., 173.||Chaves..... 4,569 3,123], 3,350 3,149 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 100,680; Hoover. ||Colfax...... 3,871 2,575 3,017 2,661 
Rep., 103,629; Thomas, Soc., 947; Foster, Com.,||Curry...... 5,759 2,132 3,271 2,326 
i De Baca.... 670 458 660 554 
1936 (Pres.}, Roosevelt, Dem., 108,460; Landon.|}Dona Ana. . 5,116 3,440 4,172 3,149 
Rep., 104,642; Lemke, Union, 4,819; Browder ||Kddy<..... 7,593 2,305 5,228 2,083 
Com., 193. rant... 9..t% 3,592 1,999 3,472 a3 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 125,292; Willkie. ||Guadalupe. . 1,550 1,565 1,539 get 
ae Hue | SS al 
Oscntek 5! 
Dee sereey i | Se ae 
1948 dAncoln..... : i, 4 é 
Ae wave | Roses Devers [titi | 2888] aoa] Ease) 
' Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, ||iCKinley... 2, 2, ’ , 
Dee oteRes: vt. Dem: ¥> |Mora....... 1541 1'893| - 2.230) «> ay 
eu ae »- | Rep |lotero...2111}  2361| © 1/854] 1,892) a 
Atlantic....| 25,313] 31,608] °28,972| 25,593]/Quay....... 3,063 1,392] © 2,272 Be 
ergen..... 69,132] 1421657} 76,350] 142'836]|Rio Arriba. . 4,753) 4,273) 3,792) 3, 
Burlington 20,801] + 21,183] 22/623] —18/765|}Roosevelt.. . 3,087 956) 2,359] 1, 
Camden....} 66,388} 51,977) 85,691} 42'197||Sandoval. . . 1,851 1,675 1,35 pe: 
Cape May.. 6,031 11,227 6.835 8'252|/San Juan. .. 1,544 2,407 1,093 1, 
Gumberland.|. 15,195] 16,556] 15.674| 14'477||San Miguel. 4,953 4,655 4,684, 4, 
SOX... . 155,468] 166,963) 174,320] 178,989||Santa Pe... 6,172 7,491 4,915 5, 
Gloucester. . 15,785 A77 17.758 16. Sierra...... 1,389 1,274 1,008} ~* 1, 
Hudson.,...} 182,979] 111,113] 1915354] 117/087||Socorro..... 1,650 2,139 1,967 ‘2, 
Hunterdon, . 6,515} 10,654 6,774 9'843||Taos. 22... 2,977 2,852 2,525) 2. 
Mercer... . 49,690] 37,794] 52/383] 36/844]|Torrance 1,696 1,709}. 1,438) 2. 

* Middlesex...| 61,634] 49,810! 60.504} 45.239||Union..... 1,590 1,246 1,350 1 
Monmouth..| 30,507) 52/908] 34:720| 49/349 |/Valencia. . . - 2,914) 3,280) 2,461) 2, 
Morris 18,864] 42/558] 21°454| 39/732 e as : 
ea 7 ei oe po 7,683 13.317 Totals...{| 105,464 80,303 81,389]- 

% 147) 59,675) 68,737] 67,856}| 1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 1,037; Watsc 
areas Ree oe eee ORS cia Froh., 127; Thomas, Soc., 83; Teichert, Soc. Lal 

4 Sussex, ...., 4,527 9/269 51237 8'817\| 19 : 

f 9,268 : 8 44 (President)—Watson, Proh., 148. Soldi 

5S ) 2 . . fF . 
PaO o: ve yee Fareen eae anit vote included: no separate tabulation. a 


si PAST VOTE OF NEW MEXICO 
Totals. ..| 895,455] 981,124| 987,874| 961,335 oF ae des Dem., Ere tect Taft, Ri 
1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 42,683; Watson 16 (Paes) Wyle ein ing gone ee 
Rca aie cones Soc,, 10,521; Dobbs, Soc. Me A ee ee Nt pete eee a9 
orkers,.. 9,835; Telchert, Soc. Lab,” 3,354. 1920" (Bree on nen usta 
Watson Noten ron ste. Soc. Labor... 6,939: || "57.934: Ghristensén, PeLab. LOgi. nee 
Soldier vote” Ghetidcin oy homas, Soc., 3,358. |] (924° (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep. 84 185: Davi 
Bee eters gAingiuded in’ totals)—Roosevelt | "43 sua Toole ete be 
aah. 1928’ (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 69,645; Smith, De 
48,211; Foster, Com., 158. Si a 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,089: Hoov: 
Rep., 54,217; Thomas, Soc., 1,776; Harvey, Li 
osees preetes, gom., 135, “6 
‘ res.), Roosevelt, Dem., 105,838; Lando 
Rep., 61,710; Lemke, Union, 924; Thotmaes x 
343: Browder. Com.. 43. t 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 103,699: Will 


Rep., 79,315 
New York Ms 


PAST VOTE OF NEW JERSEY 
1872 (Pres,), Grant, Rep., 91 ‘ 
Sha nib. Goane p ,656; Greeley, Dem 


1876 tard Hayes, Rep., 103,517; Tilden, Dem. 


+ 115,962. } 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 122,565: 
Rep.,; 120,555; Weaver, Greenback, PN ace ) 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 127,784; Blaine | 
Rep., 123,433; John, Proh,, 6,153; Butler | 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 171,066: | A, 
"Rep., 156,101: Bidwell, Proh, 843300) ztison Counties | Tr 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) se can | eee 
dae teiey Fane agNGE?, (Cold), Dem.” 6gia:|| ___| Den_|_ Rep. 
re 3 +. Levering, Proh.. 5.617 
1900 (Eres. ), Bryan, Dem., 164.879; McKinley, Rep. | Alea a 3 wis tp ea7 
1960 Brag VOOHeY, Proh.. 7.190; Debs, Soc., 4.611 ||Broome....| 25,591 43006 28 218 
Rep DS 1B4e SHO eh Led 307; Roosevelt-||Cattaratigus| 10:860| 18’083| 1 era) 
Rep. 245,164; Swallow, Proh., 6,845; Debs, Soc. [|Cayuga.....| 13'S 10 18,983 19'S5e 
; ; NChautauqua,| 20/272| 297975| 19°703 


epee PP 4 ke wt en = 


P: 
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New York (Continued) 1948 1944 i 


Rep., Nee H St. John, Proh., 25,006; Butter, 


+ Z Greenback, 17.00 
dru., | Dewey | Roos., | Dewey, |! 1988 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem.,- 635,965; Harrison 
), \ ae 965; rrison. 
Rep. Dem. Rep. Rep., 650,338; Fisk, Proh., 30,231; Streeter, U. 


Lab., 626; Cowdrey, U. Lab., Ind. ticket, 2,268. 

‘ Treen 12,894 arise 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 654,900; Harrison, 
a 345 Be eeb 609,459; Weaver, People’s, 16,436; Bidwell, 

Sea - ‘ Tron., a . 

WAS 2 13,055 || 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 

10,450 |} 551,513; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 18,972: 

14,916|| McKinley, Rep., 819,838; Levering, Proh., 16,086 


=f 8| 32,890]! 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 678,425: McKinley 
ae ee 176,55. 185,975 i3: i 5} 4 4 : 
apres 4013 10°2 10'128 ge 822,013; Woolley, Proh., 22,077;, Debs, Soc.. 


12,869. . 
os 05 188 9,225|| 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 683,981; Roosevelt. 
A tals E: 13,195 Rep., 859,533; Swallow, Proh., 20,787; Debs, 
+ ; F 13,478 Soc., 36,883. 
9,807 || 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 667,468; Taft, Rep. 
1,834 870,070; Chafin, Proh., 22,667; Debs, Soc., 38,451. 
15,656 || 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 655,475; Taft, Rep.. 
21,834)/ 455,428; Roosevelt, Prog., 390,021; Soc., 63,381 
6,256 || 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 759,426; Hughes, Rep.. 
11,383 869,115; Roosevelt, Prog., 10,172; Hanly, Proh.. 
13,369 19,031; Benson, Soc., 45,944. 
111,725 || 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 731,238; Harding, Rep.. 
14,726 1,871,167; Watkins, Proh., 19,653; Debs, Soc.. 
203,201; Christensen, F.-Lab., 18,413. : 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 950,796; Coolidge. Rep.. 
48,749 1,820,058; LaFollette, Prog., 268,510; LaFollette, 
80,507 Soc., 198,783; Johnson, Soc. Lab., 9,928; Foster, 
16,859 Workers, 8,228. . : 
39,041 || 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,193,344; Smith, Dem.. 
9,998 2,089,863; Thomas, Soc., 107,332; Reynolds, Soc. 
Lab., 4,206; Foster, Com., 10,884. 
15,427 || 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,534,959; Hoover. 
7,010 Rep., 1,937,963; Thomas, Soc., 177,397; oster. 
37,819 Com., 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 10,339. 
19,471 || 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., and American Labor, 
21,919 3,293,222; Landon, Rep., 2,180,670; Thomas, Soc., 
20,197 86,879; Browder, Com., 35,609. 
35,178 || 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,834,500; American 
6,546 Labor, 417,418; total, 3,251,918; Willkie, Rep., 
4,506 3,027,478; Thomas, Soc., 18,950; Babson, Proh., 
3,250. 


7424 
Be'680 North Carolina 
P Boe 1948 1944 
26703 Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., |Dewey,. 
12,144 Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. 
13/861 = 
; ‘ ; / lamance... 8,287| 5124) 9,184] 4,976 
ester. re f| s7heas ARtander..:|. 2057; 2314| ’asal 9'974 
219 || Alleghany...|  )-o0| aa}. greeo| BIO 
Dorel : fone. oe 4'633| 4,266] 4,363| 4,524 
Fen ieomic Kt ses] Uossl 4706 tage 
Beaufort... - | 7 ’ 
pet eee 1,716,868 || Bertle...... 3:034 88} 3.142 
ee) eines) sl alee 
, nswick. . d ; ; : 
258.650 || Poncombe..| 17:072| 11,460| 20,878] 9,398 
43'188 || Burke... .-. 6226] 6.374]  6.795| +855 
“lieth "| 5058) aaa Bes) Same 
Up F ’ 7 + 
sanianemier | gt] al) gdasl 
Ste Carteret.... 2 f y c 
ee 5OR An 1,651 351 1,923 492 
| Totals .. .'2,572,048'2,828,764|2,478,598'2,987,647 phys a ‘ B’ead geil] 100148 Pest 
_ Total Truman vote (1948) 2,781,599. Chatham... 3,396 2,008 3.856 2,431 
' Total Roosevelt vote (1944) 3,304,238. genie a aide oe gees op 
? a owanh é s ’ 
' 1948 (President)—Truman, Liberal, Outside New |/Glay....... 1307 1,213 1/245 1,263 
York City, ne Greater New York City, 194,449; Cleveland 6,039 1,905 8,170 | 2,636 
41 Truman Vote—Democrat, 2;572,048; Liberal, || Geaven | 039 "745|  4'872 "826 
, 2,781, Cumberland. :996 1,741 6,615} 2,014 
Currituck. . . 1,144 130] 1,049 231 
Dare... eA 373 966 259 
Davidson 7,991 8,539 9,455| 9,445 
D C aeberarges , ’ , b 
ponle] ras) ae) 8a) aap 
a urham.... , ’ , , 
P Edgecombe. 6.410 478| 6,762] 10,014 
y he eeuerat vote: Democrat, 2,478,598; Amer- Bis tay itis _— 12,201 10,147 16,390 10,014 
405: Liberal, 329,235. Grand Total, || Franklin. __. 4'538 2341 3,967 
eee : Gaston 8'966|  6,180| 13,744]. 6,023 
Pelcnert; Indust. Govt., 14,352; Thomas, Soc., Gates. «-... 1 239 18 1108 ; 153 
raham,.... , , , , 
in totals): Roosevelt, Up- Granyillg..!, $313 sua] 1218 325 
abor, ’ > || Greene. .... , td 
ity: Dem. Guilford... trees 14,167] 23,495] 12,962 
Halifax..... ; 
, 3,191 
,833; Amer Harnett 6,608 1,985) H ‘ 
craia Total: 254,459. Haywood 7.373 2,084 7,733 2,919 
Dewey, Rep., Upstate 84,124; New York City. Hendeteon Sues a ey ie 
emer Tete ie eee spkape Heke 1,339 14a] 1,782 160 
Be Gteciey” L : yet EA: 5,.761| 4,441] 8,358] 4,864 
387,281; || Ir ‘ 
er). ea ll'rackaon, 4" 1, 4)006|) © 22,520)5,) 4,100), 2,804 
Baye >. || Johnston g)1ss| 3.211) $1282] 4.428 
“5 eA 1,238 , 
eee a eee ee ee 
; Lenoir...... 4 ‘ , 
a3 ish: Blaine, || Lincoln. .... 3'570| 3;635| ~ 4,168] 3,678 


pn na ues 
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N. Carolina (Cont'd) 1948 1944 


; i Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
ie ead mea R Ee Dem. Rep. 
3 2,785 2,388 2,855 2,510 
Madison. = 2,558 3.341 2,291 4388 
Pie| 4,636 3 1: 
MeDoweli, : 3,805 2,709 4,008 2.258 
Memeones| 20] gH aa 
ie 3,3 : : 66 
Maghescc! 7,590 684, 7,577 876 
‘New Han’er. 5,364 3,162 9,476 eee 
Northampton 3,591 179 3,470 an 
Onslow... .. 3,318 316 2,711 : 
Orange... .- 3,523 a ert Berks 
Pamlico. ,.. .370 A 
pea | ee a 
ender..... i ’ 4% 
Perquimans 849 135 960 ane 
Person... ... 3,087 480 2,507 607 
Rh Mo iaereeeae 8,519 602 8,556 495 
Pole ey ik. x2 2,078 1,636 2,340 1,678 
Randolph. . 6,567 8,372 7,277 8,768 
Richmond. 4,376 866 5,394 938 
Robeson... . 7,056 1,036 7,278 1,118 
soe ipatan 8,553 2,936 8,755 3,024 
‘Rowan... .. 6,799 5,722 9,721 5,862 
erhertord.. 5,992 4,342 7,379 4,698 
Sampson,... 4,955 4,932 4,220 6,062 
Scotland.... 1,957 359 2,372 303 
Stanly...:.. 4,415 5,902 5,499 6,083 
Stokes...... 4,431 3,291 4,110 3,376 
Surry... 6,956 4,643 7,679 5,116 
Swain...... 1,908 1,389 2,110 1,505 
Transylvania 2,975 2,861 3,019 2,251 
- Tyrrell. .... 732 336 611 281 
3,407 738 5,729 1,114 
3,679 549 4,110 528 
17,939 4,850 18,050 3,996 
2,376 192 2,480 242 
1,675 333 1,782 497 
,379 3,851 3,214 3,954 
6,111 1,658 6,228 1,914 
5,784 8,234 5,578 9,121 
6,008 665 6,480 769 
2,083 3,631 2,470 4,392 
3,481 2,282 3,301 2,402 
_ Totals. 459, 070) 258,572| 527,399! 263,155 
1948 (President Thurmond, States’ Rights, 
69,652; Wallace, Prog., 3,915. 
1944 Bee sohuis vote included; nc 


- 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 


° oe (Pres.), 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 168,38: 


separate tabulation. 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 70,094; Grant 
Rep., 94,769. 
eee eae Tilden, Dem., 


4 


125,427; Hayes, Rep. 


124,208; 


1880 (Pres.), open Dem., ¥ Garfield 
Rep., 115,874; Weaver, Greenback. 1,126. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., ry ,592; Blaine 


Rep., 125,068; St. John, Proh.. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 

Rep., 134,78 

Labor, 47. 


ve ou Harrison, 
4; Fisk, Proh., 2,789: Streeter, United 


133,098; Harrison 


Rep., 100,56! People’ S, 44,732; Bidwell 


; Weaver, 
Proh., 2,630 o- 


Boy (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and People’s, (Populist) , 


74,488; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 
ley, Rep., 155, 243. Levering, Proh., 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., Be 752; McKinley, Rep. 
133,081; Woolley, Proh., 1,009. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., ne 121; Roosevelt, Rep 
$2,625; Swallow, Proh., 361; Debs, Soc., 124, 


Bryan, Dem., 136,995; Tait, i 
114,937; Debs, Soc., 378. ee 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 144,507; Taft, Rep 
29,139; Roosevelt, Prog., 69,130; Debs, Soc., 1,038 


578; McKin- 


3; Hughes, 5 
120,890; Hanly, Proh., 53: Berger, Boe, ton? 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem, 305,447; Hardi 
232,848; Watkins, Proh., 17: Debs, Soc,. 44 ge 


1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 284,270; Coolid 

191, (753: LaFollette, Progs., 6,651: Paris,’ Prob. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 348, , 

Ge p 992; Smith, Dem, 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 


497,566; 

Rep., 208,344; Thomas, Soc., ‘5,591. ates 
1936 cere ue mreaeeven Dem., 616,141; Landon 
» Rep., Thomas, Soc., 21; B 

Ti; Pinko. Unie 23 rowder, Com. 
“1940 (Pres. us eee Dem., - 

Reine aie e 609,015; Willkie. 


North Dakota os eae : 


1948 - 
e 
Counties Dewey, Dewey, 
ep. De 
905 966 
ee 3,385 3,696 
Benson 1,920 iia 
Billings. ...- : 372 2.863 
Bottineau 2,513) eae 
Bowman 723 
Burkes.2<n 1,212 1,540 
Burleigh 5,049 4,616 
Cassie >. o- 11,430 10 ey 
Cavalier ,864 eae 
Dickey. -. - - 1,774 13 
Divide 981 1,225, 
Dunn. 1,244 1,374 
Eddy... 952 974 
Emmons 2,223 2,255. 
Foster. 938 Son 
Golden Val. 788 A 
Grand Fork. Goce bre 
7wFant...-.-- ,2909 y# 29 
G meee : 1,006 —990 
Harieen ; 1,517 1,812 
Kidder. .... 1,510 1/397 
La Moure.. - 1,999 ,298, 
Logan... ..~ 1,585 904 
McHenry... 2;628 Shoe 
Meintosh. .. 2,203 5 
McKenzie... 1,168 1,241 
McLean 2,288 2,82: 
Mercer... .. 2,219 2,50: 
Morton. . 3,607 3,537 
Mountrall 1,395 1,666 
Nelson. .... 1,672 1,506 
Oliver. .....- 749 756 
Pembina 2,406 2,416 
Pierce... .-- 1,738 1,992 
Ramsey 4 2,901 2,505 
Ransom, ;.. 1,772 2,044 
Renville.... 812 1,046 
Richland... . 3,44 4,402 
Rolette..... ey 1,070 
Sargent... . . 1,392 1,488 
Sheridan... . 1,559 1,910 
Sloux:£23:< 667 og 
Slope....... 447 434 | 
Stark 2 ch =. 3,222 Ee. 
Steele. ..... 1,052 0 
Stutsman 4/208 4,220° 
Towner. 1,145 1,097 - 
busin eee 2238 2,370 | 
Walsh 2,646 2,471: 
Warde... 5,514 5,514 
Wells,...... 2,385 2,529 
Williams... ‘133 2,217 
—_———— 
Totals... 114,592 118,535 
1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 8,220; Watson, | 
Proh,. 1,052; Thurmond, States’ Rieke, oat ; 
1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 943; Watson, 
Proh., 549. Soldier vote included; no separate 
tabulation. M 
PAST VOTE OF NORTH DAKOTA i 
1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 17,506; Weaver, } 


People’s, 17,700: Bidwell, Proh., 899. The Demo- f 
crats fused with the People’s Party. / * 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (oR 
20,686; McKinley, Rep., 26,335. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 20,531; McKinley, Rep 
35.898; Woolley, Proh., 735: Debs, Soc., 520. 
pie (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 
2,595; Swallow, Proh., 
ee (Pres.), Bryan, 


14,273; Roosevelt, Rep, 
Hy 140; Debs, Soc... 2,1 


Dem., 32,885; Taft, Rep 
57,680; Chafin, Proh., 1,553; Debs, Soc., 2,421. ee 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 29,555: Taft, Ri 
23,090; Roosevelt, Prog., 25.726; Debs, Soc., 6,96 


eae eres Wilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Ref E 


1v20 (Pres.), Cox. mae Pha 422; Harding, Rep 
160.072; Débs, Soc., 8, 

1924 (Pres.),. Coolidge, are 94,931; LaFollette 
Progs., 89,922; Davis, Dem., 13,858; Foster, 
Workers, 370. 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 131,441; Smith, De \. 
106,648; Thomas, Soc., 842: Foster, Com., 936 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 178, 350;, Hoove 
Rep., 71, 172: Harvey, Lib., a5 817: Thomas, Soe., 

3,521; Foster, Com., 830. / 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 


163,148; Lande 
Rep., 72,751; Lemke, Union., 36,708: Thom: 
on 552; ‘Browder, Com., 360; Colvin, Pro 


1940 (Pres. ny Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep,, 154,590: ‘Thomas, Soc., 
Com., 545, Babson, Proh., 325, 


“124,036; Will 
1,279; ' Knut 


— 
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1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 340,821; Garfield, 
Rep., 375,048; Weaver, Greenback, 6,456; Dow, 
1944 Proh., 2,616. 
De 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 368,280; Blaine, 
Ros Rep., 400,082: St. John, Proh., 11,069: Butler. 
=P. Greenback, 5,179. 
5.590|/ 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 396.455; Harrison, 
. Rep.. 416.054; Fisk, Proh., 24 1356; Streeter, 
81994 United Labor, 3.496. 
17,181|| 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 404,115; Harrison 
107326 Ree.. ey ier: Weaver, People’s, 14, 852; Bidwell, 
8 TO: 
Att 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and trae s (Populist), 
5,024|| 477,497; Palmer,’ Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,858; 
22°702 McKinley, Rep., 525, 991; Letbtine. Proh., 7,784. 
4)898 ey (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 474,882; McKinley, Rep. ae 
7.795 543,918; Woolley, 'Proh., "10,203; Debs, Soc., 4,847. 
22,207|| 1904 (¢ Pres.), Parker, Dem., 344,940: Roosevelt, 
9,125 el , 600,095; Swallow, Proh., 19,3393 Debs, Soc., 


19'976 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 502,721; Taft, Rep., 
7,917 572,312; Chafin, Proh., 11, 402: Debs, Soc., 33,795. 
10/464 1912 '(Pres.), Wilson, Dem), 424,834: Taft, Rep., 


to 
~_ 
oS 
bo 
i 


217,824 eH 168; Roosevelt, Prog., 229, "807: Debs, Soc., 
il 
Zien eae es.) Wilson, Dem., 604,161; Hughes, Rep 
9.186 4,753; Hanly, Proh., 8,080; Benson, Soc., 38,0! 


10,663 1930 (Pres.), Cox, Dem, 780, 037; Harding, eee YA 
11.135 1,182,022; Watkins, Proh., 294; Debs, Soc., 57,147. 
5'933||1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 1,176,130: Davis, 
99.292 Dem., 477,888; La Follette, Prog., 357/948; Johns, 
7,258 Soc.-Lab., 3,025; Wallace, Comm. Land., 1,246. 
6,464|| 1928 (Pres. y, Hoover, Rep., i, 627,546; Smith, Dem., 
5.295|| 864,210; Thomas, Soc., 8,683; Foster, Com., 
9'680 2, 836; “tae yuohda, Soc. Lab., 1,515; Varney, Proh. 


556. 

154960 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,301,695; Hoover, 
137450 Rep., 1,227,679; Thomas, Soc., 64,094;. Upshaw. 
81566 Proh., 7,421; Foster, Com., 7,231; Reynolds, Soc.- 

5194 Lab., 1,968. 

7/241|| 1936 (Pres.), a Camere, Dem., 1,747,122; Landon, 


7'963|| Rep., 1,127,709; Lemke, Union, 132,212; Browder, 
4535 Com., 5,251; Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 
{ 14, ; 
Abeta 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,733,139; Willkie, 
6.786 Rep., 1,586,773. 
"3088 Oklahoma 
ects 1948 1944 
16.815 Se Raa 2 re as 
9'882 Counties Tru., Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
23'866 Rep. Dem. Rep. 
esa 2,407; 2,760] 2,792 
ar tae 2'765| 1716) 3,434 
47095 1/033} 2/172 ; 
10S78 1.4201 11355] 11913 
rth 11310] 3/608 0 
wae 2'835|  2'097| 3480 
14°751 ,366 7,180 1,677 
a4e 3'793| 6/850] 5,529 
6n'aa6 3,729] 4'8 4/674 
800 2/147] 91184] 24. 
“ag 2'785| 31415] 3/336 
17/577 ‘ 4,358 1,404 
1130 746 8 
gras 3,671] 5,240] 3,642 
oe 1,959 60 
7'330 2,787| 7,342] 4,109 
e309 38] 2°711| 1,266 
ane 2,807| 3/36 3/111 
12'084 6,532} 81342] 71549 
ete 2'568|  3,928| . 31349 
8:60 2'343 373 
is one 1,494] 1/808] 27166 
et 1/522} 17104) 1939 
13768 "35 '879| 11/211 
2135 11681], 5,328] 2/086 
15°137 2,882)" 7,689} 4,069 
“7 Hy Bee) beet 
BL eae 266] 1,933 50: 
7 1,221] 10 1,394 
Teey 1/390} 2924] ~—-2"102 
14,35 11676] 5,009] 2/484 
190 4/866] 1.313 
3719 556, 2,948 
wae 584] 2,339 925 
We 8,982| 8.656] 9,498 
11,67 2'931| 2,175] 31417 
13,616 : 4175| 2,081 
173 1,948] 1/296 
16,016 2,821|  5,660|~ 3/667 
on Iau] esl ate 
11,452, 791|1,445,684|1,570,763|1,582,293 bre) 05 


Pi bai ent)—Wallace, Prog., 37,596. 
(President) <poldier 3 vote included; no sepa- 


pea VOTE OF OHIO 2467 4 o> 3,019 
se Bs i eee e 2,854]  3,830/ 3,822 
te .» 281,852; O’Conor, Lab. ” "79, 60: 1,005 


Dem., 323,182; Hayes, Rep., 
bones Crees 3,057; Salen ‘oh. 


2,119 2,581 2,730 


‘ 


1944 


Oklahoma (Continwed) 1948 

Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., ) Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
$21 ear ints 
Okfuskee. - a 335 1,624 3,29 2,177 
Oklahoma. : rf 0,161 57,812 42,464); 
Okmulgee 4,368 9,737 5,430 
Osage. ..... 3,951 6,846 5,557 
Ottawa 4,304 5,876 5,056 
Pawnee 2,651 460 3,310 
Payne. (2.5 5,799 5,624 6,048 
. Pittsburg... 2,893 8,535 4,068 
Pontotoc. .. 2,289 6,552 2,960 
Pottawatomie 4,760 9,130 6,486 
Pushmataha 789 2,848 1,181 
Roger Mills. 509 3,209 3,739 
Rogers... .. 2,849 2,015 1,148 
Seminole... . 3,423 7,116 4,560 
Sov an 2,077 3,571 2,893 
Stephens.. 1,909 6,189 2,766 
i 1,676 2,119 1,731 
1,058 3,902 1,496 
42,892 33,436 42,663 
oe 2,666 .2,373 3,467 
Washington. 6,036 5,090 6,533 
Washita. . 1,637 3,524 2,706 
Woods... ... 2,871 2,426 3,226 
ee 2,391 2,152 3,055 
Totals...| 452,782) 268,817! 401,549| 319,424 
eat hadi, 


1948 (President)—Minor party candidates not 
available. 


1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 1,663. Sol- 
dier vote included; no separate tabulation. 
PAST VOTE OF OKLAHOMA 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, Rep. | 
{110s ae Debs. Soc.., 21,734. ide) 
Tes. ilson, Dem,, 119,156; Taf 
' 90,786; Debs, Soc., 41,674. woe 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; Hughes, Rep. 


Saen es Roosevelt, "Prog., 234; Soc., 45,190. 
2 es.), Cox, Dem., 215,808; Hardi 3 
243,464; Debs, Soc., 25,679. eects 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 254,798; Coolidge, 


228, 242: LaFolletie, Progs., 41,141; oe: 


Johns, Soc. 
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Proh., 2,362., Soldier vote included; no- separate 


tabulation. 

PAST VOTE OF OREGON ie 
pes (Pres.). Grant, Rep., 11,818: Greeley, Dem 
nd Lib., 7.742. zt 
1846 eee: ‘), Hayes, Rep., 15, 214; Tilden, oe : 

1880" 1’ Pres.), Garfield, Rep., 20,619; Hane 
Dem., 19,955; Weaver. Greenback, 245. | 
1884 (Pres. ), Cleveland, Dem., 24,604; Blaine, Ral a 
26 ; St. John, Proh., 492; Butler, Greenback .:! 


33,291; Clevel: 


7126. 
1888 (Pres.), 
Dem., 26,522; 


Harrison, Rep. E~ | 
Fisk, Proh., 1, 677; Streeter, ef 
Labor, 


363. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 14,243; Harrisor 
Rep., ee 002; Weaver, Peoples’, 26, 965; Bidwel 
Proh., 281. 

1896 (Pres), McKinley, Rep., 48,779; Bryan, Dem 
and Peoples’, 46,739; Palmer, Nat. Dem., 977: 
Levering, Proh., 919. 

1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 46, slo Batis “a 
33.385: Woolley, Proh., 2,536; 

1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 60, abs. ag Bee Dem. 
17,521; Swallow, Proh., 3.806; Debs, Soc., 7,619 
1908’ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 38, 049; Taft, Rep.: 
62,530; Chafin, Proh., 2,682: Deb, Soc., 7,339 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 47, 064; Tait, Ri 7) 
34,673; Roosevelt, Prog., 37, 600; Soc., 13,343. 

1916’ (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 120, 087: Hughes, 
126,813; Hanly, Proh., 4.729: Benson, 9,711. 

1920. (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 80, 019: Harding, ep 
143,592; Watkins, Proh., 3,595; Debs, Soc. 9 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 142,579: LaFollette 
Sores 403; Davis, Dem., 67,589; ‘Johns, asp 
a / 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., go 341; Smith, Dem. 


109,223: Thomas, Soc., 2,720; Reynolds, Soe,; 
Labor. 1,564; Foster, Com., 1,094. ~ 
| 1932 (Pres.), ‘Roosevelt, Dem., 213,871; Hoover: 


Rep.. 136,019: Thomas, Soc., 15,450; ‘Reynoli oi 

Soc. Lab., 1,730; Foster, Com. 1,681. 

(Pres.), "Roosevelt, Dem., 266,733; Lana 

122,706: Lemke. Union, 21,831: Thomas 

Soc., 2.143: ‘Aiken, Soc. Lab., 500; Browd 
. 104; Colvin, Proh.. ¢ 


i 3.234 ey (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem. eae ee Will 
192 (Gre) Hoover. Rep. 392,046; s |] Ree Sa eR or: on. Bie 
ei “i, Thomas, Boe. 3.024: pee 11283 | me 398: Browder, Com., 191; Babson, Pro 
i sevelt, Dem., 468; y ™ 7 
vere? Tae ie 3 i 516,468 Hooy er Pennsylv ania 
res. oosevelt, Dem., 501,069; ' z 
wens eta Thomas, (Sac., 2,221: “Goins ae ——==— Mw 
ROs0- {Pres,), Roosevelt, Dem... 474,313: Wittkie, | Coumtes | Bru.» | ewer, ey 
Rep., 348,872; Babson. Proh., eC ae eet i doors ——s = 
; Adams. .... 5.409 ,988 8,7 
Oregon Allegheny. ; 325,285 253,884 ie ‘E 
rmstrong. . 9.5 hia De 5 
1948 S50 1944 Beavers iF A gh ae Brie ai 
Counties Tru Dewey, | Roos Dewey, Brky. 07 $808 ee 
’ Berks 43,075 35,608 5,2 
Ki fetes) Rep. |.Bem. |" Rep Blair. «-.-< | 14.050) | 22,888 3295) 
4 Riz —— || Bradfor: 4,4: 11,7 a 
Bee << eee) peael S418 2,494/| Bucks... 16,655 2ordit 356 tS 
ied] a 937] 2,.830| 5242} Butler. ..... 9818] 17/449 19134) 
Biapems.. A311| 14.430] 14,060) 12/492 || Cambria. 41,533] 27,725 28/20: 
Golumbia cs. 46 aR 5,085 6,038 3,921 || Cameron, 858 1.596 ea 
> 45 #668) 3,049) 5,213) 2,696 || Carbon... -. 9,438] 9.744 9/8241 
$403 5,514) 6 ,476/  4'609)|Centre |. . || 6.515] 10,416 10,04) 
44s 960) 1,145 932||Chester.....| . 14.670] 29,258 26,65: 
Race ade 678 $27 || Clarion... . 4.984 .86' 8,00) 
B98 353] 3.807| 2,544 || Clearticid 111347| - 11.810 13,94 
i060 7,769} 4,563) 6,134|| Clinton... -- 5.013}~ 5,618 
1i4i L073 567 492 || Columbia. . . 9,367 9,417 ), 3: 
BRS 14 073) 1,072 1,006|| Crawford | 91174, 14/161 ( 
oon iver, ae 997 787 Cumberland. 11/421] 18/028 ; 
Taser me 2,134) 1,960] 2,008 || Dauphin. 27,729| 461861 
Tattetbonckes nebo 1 mane 6 Wee 8,598 Delawe are. 57,156| 93,412 
Josephine..:]  3,289/ 5,009] 3,214 O10 || Brn eeea]  a8tRo 
qmath,. 7,260] 7,072] 6/656 ee Bead 
ne 1.104 1,083] 1.147 687 Coun 
tae 7s 15,308] 20/004|  14'375 7,352]  12)1 
Stl} 3587/2947 1684 eRe 
ote Ane ate 81015} 4.717 
Wool 1s'eee) yeast] 2797 Huntingdon, 3,304] 6,943 
"R38 anion reece: AG, LT6 Indiana. 81543] 12/640 
90,355] 84,454 747 || Jefferson. . 5,632 39 
385 45 10,516) 78,279 || Juniata, |. || 2/29) 3)121 
451 328] | 3,31 3/904 Lackaatia 64,495] 46,283 
Aaa a atest vo bie 475 || Lancaster. . 21/308] 46,306 
8,128 2,982 634 2,477 || Lawrence. : 14,534| 17,186 
earn ata 4,967] 51379 || Lebanon. - 9418] 15,5 
1398 1196 tipas ris eee ae ont BES 
438] 2/740] 2'313| "439 || L : Aes 
Wamu) OA] shee) Su ae vac: el 
Yamhill. (47941 6,379] 5,067] 5,074|| Mittin: 16108 eee 
Totals: 238,861] 258,216| 248,635| 225,365 Monroe. y.. ate ood 
eK ppp siaent) wallace Prog., 14,661; Thomas, || Nortieotin ah Ot 2/690 
1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc,, 3,785; Watson Sorth'bertd ee gh 08e 
, yy) Perry, Junie “ 596], 5,444 


ae ee. ee 


ae 
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sylvania (Continued) 1948 | 4944 iS, 787; Cooper, Greenback, 60; Smith, »Proh. 
pa «+, | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey 
* |[1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 10,779; Garfield, Rep., 
Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. ete 195; Weaver, Greenback, 355; Dow, Proh., 20, 
AOR 287) aR eS evelani m 1; Blaine, Rep., » 
earonath posal to emet ee ore 030: St. John, Proh., 928; Butler, Greenback, 422, 
"729 3672 189 ; aoe (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17, 530; Harrison, 
287194) 44°176| 35,852 Rep-, 21,969; Fisk, Proh., 1,2 
ik 1.490 5181 1795 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 24,336; Harrison, 
; S727 13°915 10'287 Sale 26,975; Weaver, People’s,’ 228; Bidwell, 
te pase oe 1896 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem. and People’s oe Nae 
te S'986| 10'016 "248 14,459; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,166; Mc- 
= hiek 1442, 5,058] 1.704 Kinley, Rep., 317,437; Levering, Proh., 1,161. 
5144 11'920 61426 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem,, 19,812; McKinley, Rep., 
4403 8'378 "440 33,784; Woolley. Proh,, e 529, 
46235 27100 46023 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 24,839; Roosevelt, 
Poe 298 = 708 3'793 Rep., 41, 605; Swallow, Proh., 768: Debs, Soc., 956. 
i 61'901 41°709 61057 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 24,706; Taft Rep., 
L674 4°33 1,982 43,942; Chafin, Proh., 1,016; Debs, Soc., 1,365. 
ne ae 38/395] 32,500| 38.226 1912' (Pres.), Wilson, ‘Dem, 30,412; Taft, Rep, 


27,703; Roosevelt, Prog., 16,878; Debs, Soc., 2,049. 


_ Totals... 


1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 55,161; Thomas, 
So 1,325; Watson, Proh., 10, 333: Thurmond, 
fates’ Rights, 46; Scattering, 3/594. 

| 1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 11,721; Watson, 
Proh., 5,750; Teichert, Ind., Gov., 1,789. Soldier 
vote (included in totals): Roosevelt, 146,820: 
Dewey, 107,789; Thomas, 528; Watson, 62; Teichert 


"+ PAST VOTE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
1872 ig pgp Grant, Rep., 349,589; Greeley, Dem 
b.. ‘212,041 


B (bres.). Tilden, Dem., 366, 158; Hayes, Rep.. 
; og 142; Cooper, Greenback, 7,187 
"(Pre Hancock, Dem., 407,502; Garfield, 
Weaver, Greenback, 20, 648. 
B Cleveland, Dem., 392, 785; Blaine, 
ie) Rep., 473,804; Proh., 15,283; Greenback, 16,992. 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 446,633; Harrison. 
526,091; Fisk, Proh., 20,966. 
2 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 452,264: Harrison, 
; Fer. 011; Weaver, Peoples’, 8,714; Proh., 


1898 Pres.) Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ Populist), 
433, Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem 11,0 
Hinley, Rep, 728,300; Levering, Proh., 19. ond: 
Bryan, Dem., 424,232; Mckinley, Rep., 
; ee S68: Ponce. Proh., 27,908; Debs, 831 
Pres.), Parker, Dem., 335,430 pe 
a 840,949; Swallow, Proh., 33,717; Soc., 21,863. 
iat (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 448, 782; Taft, Rep., 
745,779; Chafin, Proh., 36,694; , 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem 395,637: Taft, R 
273,360; Roosevelt, Prog., 444,894; Soc., 915. 
6 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 521, 784; "Hughes, Rep. 
703 823; Hanly, Proh. 8,525; Soc., 42,638. 
‘(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 503,202; ee 9 Rep.. 
; 1,218, ait Watkins, Fron. 42,612: Debs, Soc., 


0,021; 


1 Davis, 
is *Follette, ‘Prog., | 307,567: 
13,035; Faris, Proh., -9,779; 


Ls Roosevelt, Dem., 1,295,948; Hoover, 
ert is, 540; Thomas, Soc., 91,119; Upshaw 
11,319; Foster, Com., 5,658; Cox, Jobless. 
135; eaernolds, Indust., 659. 

(ez res.), Roosevelt, "‘Dem., 2,353, 788; Landon, 
Rep., 1,690,300; Lemke, Union., 67,467; Thomas, 

14,375; Colvin, Proh., 6,691; Browder. Com.. 

Aiken, Soc. Lab.. 1,424. 

(Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 2,171,035; Willkie, 
‘Rep., 1,889, 848; Thomas, Soc., 10,967; Browder, 
~ Com. , 4,519; Aiken, Ind. Gov., 1,518. 


Rhode Island 


1948 


Dewey, 
Rep. 


a 


.060: 


1944 


Dewey, 
Rep. 


4,919 
13:710 
9,435 
au 190 
8,233 


Roos., 
Dem. 


Tru., 
Dem. 


123, 487 


a “PAST VOTE OF RHODE ISLAND - 
¢ ee ac ereets Rep., etied Greeley, Den 


Pres.) A aitiden, Dems; 


1,757,133|1,903,002 1,940,479|1,835,048 


10,712; Hayes, Rep. r 


1916’ (Pres.), Wilson Dem., 40,394; Hughes, Rep., 
44,858; Hanly, Proh., 470: Benson, Soc., 1,914. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dém., 55,062; Harding, Rep., 
107,463; Watkins, Proh., 510; Debs, Soc., 4,351. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 125,286; Davis, Dem., 
76,606; La Follette, Progs., 7.628; Foster, Work- 

ers, 280: Johns, Soc.-Lab., 268. 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 118,973; Hoover, Rep. 
117,522; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 416; Foster, Com., 283. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 146, 604; Hoover, 
Rep., 115,266; Thomas, Soc 3, 138; Foster, Com., 
546; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 493: Upshaw, Proh., 183. 
1936 '(Pres.), Roosevelt, ‘Dem., 165,238; Landon, 
, 125,031; Lemke, Union, 19, 569; Aiken, Soc. 
“" 929: Browder, Com., 411. 
(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 182,182; Willkie, 
, 138,653: Browder, Com., 239; Babson, Proh., 


South Carolina 


1948 1944 
Counties | Thur., Tru., Roos., | Dewey, 
States Dem. Dem, Rep. 
Rights 
Abbeville. y 603 212 789 19 
Ati 2,816 348 2,403 58 
Allendale. . . 1,041 55 67 Mm 
Ancerson.. . 1,149 2,418 2,687 87 
Bamberg... .| 1,734 124 737 106 
Barnwell... . 1,385 97 1,482 8 
Beaufort... . 827 352 594 107 
Berkeley... . 1,339 264 521 32 
Calhoun. . 775 49 602 1 
Charieston. . 10,613 2,478 6,260 1,184 
Cherokee . 1,041 577 1,620 68 
Chester..... 1,381 421 1,441 89 
Chesterfield 1,337 725 3,222 15 
Clarendon. . 1,297 \103 1,053 27 
Colleton. ,249 217 1,653 45 
Darlingto 1,368 576 1,808 46 
Dillon. E 918 748}: 864 27 
Dorchester. . 2,719 133 1,181 65 
Edgefield. . . 1,796 27 654 3 
Fairfield... . 962 206 798 20 
Florence.... 3,077 1,045 2,822 111 
Georgetown. 1,943 432] * 1,197 52 
Greenville. . 5,376 2,486 7,107 7il 
Greenwood.. 2,474 440 2,381 71 
1,452 78 575 3 
se yichete 2,790 359| + 2,403 137 
Maa: ie! 712 134 230 18 
1,132 240 1,872 21 
886 479 2,383 13 
1,122 330 1,924 38 
ie Nace 1,057 102 764 50 
475 381 1,986 20 
sete 1,249 308. 858 9 
334 


Orangeburg. 
Pickens... .. 
RichJand. 


1,397 
Totals 101,053) 33,511 


1948 Bt pene prea ies Rep., 
Prog., Thomas, Soc., 1. 
1944 President) Southern Democrats, 7,799; 
Watson, Proh, 365; Rep. (Tolbert faction), 63. 
ISoldier ‘vote included, no separate tabulation. 
} PAST VOTE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 72,290; Greeley, Dem. 


and Lib., 
ood (pres), ‘Tilden, Dem.,-90,906; Hayes, Rep., 


90,601}. 4,547 


5,386; Wallace, 
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South Carolina (Continued) 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 112, eae? Garfield. 
Rep., 58,071; Weaver, Greenback, 566 

1884 teres), Cleveland, Dem., 69,890; Blaine, Rep. 
Bb 733- 

1888 (Pres.), 65,825; Harrison. 


Rep., 13,74 
1892 (Pres. 23 ‘Cleveland, Dem., 54, eee Harrison 
84; Weaver, People’ Si 2,41 


Cleveland, Dem., 


Rep., 
1896 Perea. Bryan, Dem. and People’s 0 populist). 
58,801; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 824: McKin- 
ley, Rep. 313. 
1900 (Pres.}, eyed’ Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep. 


He Parker, ee 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep. 


.Dem., 62,200; Taft; Rep. 


1916 aye Wilson. Det, é1, 846; Hughes, Rep. 
1,550; Benson, Soc., 135. 
, 64,170; -Harding, -Rep.. 


1924 (2 sres.), Davis, Dem., 49,008; Coolidge, Rep. 
1,123; LaFollette, Progs., 620. 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 62,700; 


Anti-Smith 
; Hoover, Rep., 


3, 188: Thomas, Soc.,. 44 


Roosevelt. Dem., 102,347; Hoover 
1,978; Thomas, Soc., 
1936 Pres. ),’ Roosevelt, Dem., 113,791; Landon, 
Rep., Talbot faction (953), Hambright faction 
' (693). total, 1,646. 
1940, (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,470; Willkie, 
Rep,, 1,727. 
South Dakota 
1948 1944 
Counties | Tru., | Dewey, |, Roos Dewey 
Dem ep. Dem Rep. 
Armstrong. . 6 1 4 0 
Aurora. .... 1,276 1,056 1,011 1,163 
Beadle..... 4,375 3,662 3,842 3,610 
Bennett... . 758 486 566 404 
Bon Homme 2,082 2,283 1,981 2,553 
Brookhngs, . 2)907 3)975| —- 2073 4136 
eal oa 7,148 5,632 6,352 5.611 
Brule, 1,646 1,056 1,412 1,002 
Buffalo..... 334 313 250 324 
Butte-/.... 1,065 1,726 928 1,824 
Campbell... 410 1,518 208 1,047 
Chas, Mix. 3,086 1,852 2,701 2,171 
Clark.,....: 1,558| -1;722| 1/269) 1/936 
Clay eter. 2/080 2'232 1,796 1,970 
Codington 4,032 31349 3,120 31348 
Corson. .... 1,149 1,154 786 1,008 
Custer... .... 913 1,209 712 1,288 
Davison 4,064 2/996 3,222 2/929 
ay... 3146 27443 2,487 2/593 
euel 1,324 1,357 1,180 1,910 
Dewey 717 868 511 913 
Douglas... . 736 1,302 719 1,483 
Edmunds... 1,253 1,498 961 1,762 
Fall River. . 1,350 2/037 1,122 1,938 
Faulk... 5. 971 1,044 806 1/090 
Grant. . 2,052 1,972 1,475 2/278 
Grogory. |. . 1,793 1,723 1.613 2/067 
Haakon 519 753 381 638 
Hamlin... . 1,326 1,613 1,020 1,811 
Hand... . |). 1,395 L414 1,146 1,558 
Hanson 57 865 864 1,070 
Harding 479 534 493 "B52 
Hughes... .. 1,080 1,739 938 1,676 
Hutchinson 1204 2/919 699 3)799 
UBS: 553 817 454 "342 
Jackson 321 432 213 340 
Jerauld Be Gs 876 1,085 731 1,217 
ones. 1, 414 522 264 "465 
i341 2,333 1,156 2,541 
2,093 2/837 1,543 2)956 
2,209 3,778 1,866 3,528 
1,852 2,783 1,625 3,298 
904 993 630 "867 
Marshall. 1,710 1,419 1,363 1,511 
McCook... . 1,388 2) 064 1,163 2)516 
McPherson. 611 2'037 410 2/290 
fleade, 1,681 2/049 1,164 1,912 
Mellettc 482 485 410 "544 
Miner... 1,355 1,182 1,09 1,544 
Minnehaha..| 12,460] 14/526] 10,216] 13'920 
' Moody: .... 1,63 1,69 1,42 2/080 
Pennington, 4,929 6,392 3,517 5,246 
Rareine. a; 1,098 Laod 995 1/325 
BR ere, ‘ 5044. P 
Roberts... ; 3/278 211 3,024 yet 
Sanborn. . || 1,046 99 998 1,212 
Shannon... . 805 641 480 "562 
Spink BER 2,702 2,306 2,285 2,365 
Stanley... .. 359 522 234 "384 
Bae Sasa 395 541 300 612 
‘odd. 796 621 683 737 
Trippis. i). 1,881 1,837 1,640 
Turner, . | |- 1,514| 3°04 1,304 
Bion, i...) 2)325 2/20 2,057 


1948 944 
Counties fod 5 Dewey, | Roas., 
Dem. Rep. Dem. | 

Walworth... 1,513 1,607 1,222 
Wasbaba’gh. 223 192 146 
Yankton... . 2,932 2,904 2,359 
Ziebach.... . 503 463 35: 

Totals. 118,410| 130,299 96,711 


1948 (Pisailient) ac owaliaees Prog., 2,801. 4 
1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no sepa 
rate tabulation. s 


PAST VOTE OF SOUTH DAKOTA » 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 9,081; Harriso 
Rep., 34,888; Weaver, People’ s, 26,544 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. ang People’s ‘Popultst): 
41,225; McKinley, Rep., 41.042. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., oo 544; McKinley, Rep © 
54,530: Woolley, Proh., 1,542: Debs, ho a | 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21,969: Roosevelt, 
712,083; Swallow, Proh., 2,965: Debs, Pe 
1908 Pres.) Bryan, Dem., 40, 226; ratte Rep ¢ 
67,536 Chafin, Proh., 4,039; Debs, Soc., 2 846. . 
1912) ered), Wilson, Dem., ag 942; Roosevelt! 


Prog.. 58.811: Debs, Soc., 4.662 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 59,191; Hughes, R | 
64,217: Hanly, Proh., 1,774; Benson, Soc., 3,76 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., epee ar a 
110,692: Watkins, Proh., 900; F.-Lab., 4,707. | 


1$24 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 101, see LaFollette: 
Progs., 75,355: Davis, Dem., 214 ; 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 157, 660; Smith, Dem * 
102,660: Thomas, Soc., 443; Foster, Com., 2323 
Farm-Lab., 927. + 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 183,515; Hoover 
Rep., 99.212: Harvey, Lib. 4 3.333: Thomas, Soc 
1,551; Upshaw, Proh!, 463; Foster, Com., 364, 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 160, ea Lan ior 


Rep.. 125.977; Lemke. Union, 10,338 
wis 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 131, 362; 
Rep., 177,065 
Tennessee 2 


Counties 


Andetson. . . 
Bedford. . .. 


Cheathaw. me 
Chester, ...'. . 
Clairborne.. G 


Decatur. ... 
DeKalb..... 
Dickson. ... 
Fayette..... 
Fentress... . 
Franklin... . 
Gibson 


Haywood. 
Henderson: 


Sbmpbeeaa: 
Jackson. . 


Lawrence, . . 


anita - a a 
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(Continued) 1948 


Tru., | Dewey, |; Roos:, | Dewey, F Texas 
Dem. | Rep. 1948 1944 


Rep. 


1,712 2,697|| Counties Tru., | Dewey; | Roos., | Dewey, 
701 aan Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
2,666 1,761 || Anderson 3,207 1,198 4,342 467 
3,812 500}| Andrews 816 10 329 “4 
4,814 747 || Angelin 3,503 682 4,387 1,001 
727 532 || Aransas. 403 229 56 1A 
3 3,424/}| Archer. 1,599 Ig] 1,674 194 
2971 702 || Armstrong 686 97 23 132 
742 143 || Atascosa 2 108 1,757 685 
1,201 1,399]] Austin... .. 1,252 1,260 1/316 619 
3,670 615|| Bailey...... 1,119 234 943 358 
1,449 935|| Bandera... . 276 383 532 634 
771 387 || Bastrop 2,805 433 2,604 385 
re, 416 761|| Baylor. .... 1,227 1568]. 102 
4,842 378||Bee........ 1,430 814 1,306 848 
2,788 1,770}| Bell........ 7,373 1,042 6,960 63 
1,581 1,880}| Bexar...... 35,970 26,202 35,024 23,588 
5 Sree 1,971 2,711}|| Blanco..... 1,003 4 846 
3,074 2||Borden..... 190 18 237 34 
4,730 879}| Bosque. .... 1,900 414 2,502 504 
ees 850 1,971|| Bowle...... 7,226 1,197 7,045 790 
851 417 || Brazoria... . 4,759 2,135 543 850 
Sa 71 4,930 || Brazos... ... 3,519 1,533 3,358 464 
pel waits 48,625 10,839 || Brewster 940 864 237 
2,107 887 || Briscoe... .. 692 8 615 z:) 
1,816 335||Brooks..... 1,029 21 403 142 
6,290 5,223|| Brown...... 5,068 1,081 2,426 430 
4,076 990 || Burleson 2,051 5 1,992 158 
6 310||Burnet..... 1,958 287 ,697 22 
1,170 131 |} Caldwell 2,794 631 2,916 704 
779 1,992 |} Calhoun 583: 342 732 158 
627 1,768 |} Callahan 1,801 24 1,962 224 
526 291 || Cameron 6,778 4,689 5,998 5,309 
2,560 888 ||Camp 923 180 977 18 
4,060 6,485 || Carson 1,301 413 1,216 446 
630 2/185 || Cass 2/290 457 2/866 541 
3,434 1,595 || Castro. 735 110 838 222 
1,339 668 || Chambers... 542 226 1,038 179 
at 2,656 602 || Cherokee. .. 3,074 1,154 3,918 598 
scl, 4 3/148 942 || Childress. . - 2/412 273] 2,295 299 
CARY Ss 5s 2,151 329 2,307 311 
_ 202,914} 308,707) 200,311||Cochran.... 971 119 716 123 
es Coxe 20305. 765 33 824 65 
1948 (President)—Thurmond, States’ Rights, ||Coleman.... 829 126| 2,887 498 
15; Wallace, Prog., 1,861; Thomas, Soc., 1,288. 25 ea ee at i Gers o74 
br : 
‘(President)—Watson, Proh., 882; Thomas, || C0}! sworth. , ; 1 
892. Soldier vote included: no separate || Colorado... Lae 2 a 638 
ae Comal...... L2G | Lae 787) 2,021 
PAST VOTE OF TENNESSEE Comanche |) | Tisel — irae aaeal eee 
(Pres.), Grant, Rep., 84,930; Greeley, Dem ||Cooke...... 3,227 1,194 3/270 919 
Lib., 94,218, 2/298 304 518 413 
(Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 133,166; Hayes, Rep. ge 100) | 2 BBE 130 
ght 385 122 
Py Hancock, Dem., 130,381; Garfield. ||Grosby..... 1,731 168 Lag ane 
60; Weaver. Greenback, 5,465; Dow. "204 20 200 17 
ee eye an alam . 3.35 1,495 399 1,118 323 
a -), Cleveland, Dem., 133,324; Blaine, ||Dallas...... 47,370|* 35,748] 60/908] 21,099 
124,093; St. John, Proh., 1,176: Butler, 2,605 393 2,149 472 
eliback, 956. tee. ay 1am 508 
Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 158,779; Harrison. , ’ 133 
ap, 138.008; Fisk, Prom $3,978 408) baer ayes Be 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 136,594; Harrison, 1,203 "100 1/617 ‘141 
-, 99,851; Weaver, People’s, 23,730; Bidwell, 863 385 554 328 
, 4,799. 1,372 241 1,170 280 
Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s, (Populist), 3,551 117 3,353 136 
,847; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,106; 398 118 4,607 643 
nley, Rep., 149,703: Levering, Proh.. 3,140. 4,305 1,145 2,265 432 
(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 145,356; McKinley, 4 + a anehlete Aer ‘387 
123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3,882: Debs, Soc., 15. ag 5 a4 11,426 2,072 
Pres.), Parker, Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt, 376 Biol estar oth 
33h ,369;. Swallow, 'Proh., 1,906; Debs. 6,195 612 "984 617 
2 3,115 1,750 3,156 
esa Oh Bryan, Dem., 135 38,608; Taft, Rep. 2,063 149 2.041 16i 
Chafin. Proh., 300 s, Soc., 1,870. 1,873 299 1,756 370 
on, Dem., nae eam Taft,~Rep. 728 90 925 84 
, Prog., 53, 725; ‘Debs, Soc., 3,492 1, age ee ci a 
3 Wilson, Dem., 153, 282; Hughes, ’ ' 
ys 33; Hanly, Proh., 147; Benson, Soc.. 2/247 410| 2/427 TTA 
poo bete woot 2339 206,558; Harding, Rep., 12/401 4,857 11,731 1,542: 
(Pres.), Davis yes 158,404; Coolidge, Rep.. ans 2 A 333 2 a 
882; La Follette, Progs., 10,656; Faris, Proh.. 1 154 185 34 
2, 641 
Hoover, Rep., 195,388; Smith, Dem., 2.408 ace 2,805 eae 
omas, Soc., 631; Foster, Com.} 111. 3'699 1,594] 3,067 —«-1,739 
Roosevelt, Dem., 259,817; Hoover, 10,451 2,924 11,636 1,372 
06 ; Upshaw, Proh., 1,995; Thomas, 1G 5,004 2,477) #.- 6,401 1,412 
ee: 186; Foster, Com., 234. oe sue ue 188 A aoe 
Pres Roosevelt, Dem., 327,083; Lan 4 i . 
‘5.61 16; Thomas, Soc., 685; Colvin, Proh., 3/995} 1,025] 3,066 712 
powder! Com., 319: Lemke, Union., 296. "143 175 1,812 164 
),. Roosevelt, Dem:, eee Willkie, tae on 138 on 
69,153; Babson, - wae 606; omas, 1,654! 226 1,756 223 


Counties 


Sabine... .+~ 
San 


Augustine. 
San Jacinto 
San Patricio. 
San Saba. -. 


Honphill 3 ee 
é Pere O80) er 20) I 192) RA ai ee 
Henderson. - 


Hidalgo..... 
in ee 


DASDEL Ss. - 
Jeff Davis... 
Jefferson. ... 


Zavala . 


Totals. 


821,605 191,42! 


768,160' 281,673 


1948 (President)—Thurmond, States’ Rights 
2 See tian 106,909: Wallace, Prog., 3,764; Watson, Prob! 
McCulloch... 2,758; Thomas, Soc., 874. 4 : 
MeLennan.. 1944 (President)—Texas Regulars, 135,439; wai 
McMullen. . son, Proh., 1,017; Thomas, Soc., 594: Americ 


First, 250. Soldier vote included, no separate tab: 


lation. re 
f PAST VOTE OF TEXAS ~ my | 
Batine 2,788 61 ; 23/|1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 47,406; Greeley, Den 
_ Mills... .... 042 : and Lib., 66,500. an 
Mitchell. .. . 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 104,755; p< ai 
Montague... 44,8) 


1880 eCPres.), Hancock, Dem., 156,428; 
ll Rep., 57,893; Weaver, Greenback, 27. 405. 
Mee ee. ¢ : 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 225, 309 

23 5 4 Rep., 93,141; St. John, Proh., 3,534. 


1888. (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem... 234, wee Harri 
Rep., 88,280; Streeter, U. Lab., 29,459. ij 
1892 rae Cleveland, Dem., 136,594; Hart 
Rep., 99,851; Weaver, People’s, 23, 730. \¢ 
i 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist#| 
Ochiltree. . . 361,224; Palmer, at’l (Gold) Dem., 
Oldham, ,.. McKinley, Rep., 158,894; Levering, Proh., 
orauge Hays 1900 (Pres.), Bryan Dem., 2 ; Me 
Balo Pinto Rep., 130,641; Woolley, Proh., 2,644. ‘ 
sd pe Coa teers 1904 5 Pres), Parker m., 167,200; Rooseve 
re PAUKEr!, . vi). ;_Debs, Soc., 2,791. 
ance Peaks 1908 "ibres. ), Bryan, Dem., 217, 302; Taft, 
ae siete sie Chafin, Proh., 1,6 Debs, Soc., 
Eaee ey ats! alas 1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219, 489; Taft, 
- As eRe rigee Roosevelt, Prog., 28, 530: eS 
; Son ee 1916" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 286,514: Hughes, 
5 Le aH 919; Hanly, Proh., 1,985; Benson, Soc., 
i ae Splat s 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 288, 167; Harding, I 
7 ea Rae 114,269; Debs, Soc. 8,121; Rep. (Black and 7 
Hed River. 27,247; Amer. Party, 47,968. 
Reeves... 1924” (Pres.) Dev i. Dem 484, 605; Cool 
peel 130,023; LaFollette, Prog., 42,881, 
Coy sae 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 367,036: eaoatas B 
Ge ith 032; Thomas, Soc., 722; Foster, Com., 
me 32) (Pres. d Roosevelt, Deny eee 348; 


p., 97,959; Thomas, Soc. "Hary 
324; Foster, Com., 207; Taceeee. Barty, 


eres ™? 


‘Texas (Continued) 
3,281; Thomas, 
075; Colvin, Proh., 514; Browder, Com.. 


“(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 840,151; Willkie, 
> Thom: 


' Rep., 199,152; Babson, Proh., as, Soc., 
128; "Browder, Com., 212. 
Utah 
1948 1944 

Fru. , | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 

Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. 
pete 1,190 1,057 1,128 958 
3,667 3,790 4,138 3,058 
6,383 6,514 6,998 4,938 
6,397 2,704 5,364 2,318 

95 69 98 7 
6,147 4,718 5,179 3,663 
1,588 1,266 1,629 1,140 
1,511 1,147 1,427 974 
642 924 559 842 
Le Le 400 418 380 428 
Oe AccteNt i 1,596 2,289 1,677 1,930 
en oaks 1,501 1,396 1,483 1,192 
ee dtity 220 769 244 663 
ite 1,817 2,184 1,909 1,889 
670 587 671 535 
Rona. 315 440 346 381 
ees 366 399 39. 394 
62,957 52,479 66,114 39,327 
41 5. 36 513 
3,041 3,336 3,071 3,196 
Reha’. 1,943 2.791 2,095 2,345 
1,556 1,617 1,761 1,479 
2,798 2,036 2,802 1,753 
1,622 1,513 1,519 1,479 
16,285) 13,404 15,722 9,946 
1,219 1,165 1,249 1,058 
1,580 2,029 1,694 1,575 
460 367 430 325 
20,861 12,445 19,639 9,518 
149,245| 124,411) 150,088 97,891 
ates aa Prog., 2,697; Dobbs, 
1944 (Bresident)—Thomas, Soc., 340. Soldier 


‘vote included; no separate tabulation. 


i es PAST VOTE OF UTAH 
‘1896 (Pres.), pryen; Dem. and People’s, 64,607; 
‘FP Dem., McKinley, Rep., 13,491. 
ay wren Dem., 45,006; McKinley, 
88: Woolley, Proh., 209: Debs, Soc., 720° 
Bacekveit, 
Bryan, Dem., 


Dem., 33, 413; 
= 5167. 
(Pres.), 42,601; Taft, Rep.. 
61, 028; Debs, Soc., 4,895. 
12 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36, at er Rep. 
42,100; Roosevelt, Te. 28,174: «9,023 
Gy (Pres.), ‘Wilson, Dem., 84,025; emighes, =e 
4,137; Ha nly, Pro 149: Benson. Soc., 460. 
Pres.), Cox, Dem., 36, 639; Harding, “Rep.. 
¥ os 3,159; F. .-Lab., 
) es.), lidge, Rep., 11,327; Davis, Dem.., 
ge Ooh: Va Follette, Prog., 33,66 
Z Pres.), Hoover, Ree 34618: Smith, Dem.., 
i - Thomas, Soc., 954; Foster, Com., 47. 
3 "(Pr res.), Roosevelt, Dem., 11 6,750; Hoover, 
° 84,795; Thomas, Soc., 4.087; Foster, Com.. 
7. 
Roosevelt, Dem.,, 


cece . 150, 246; Landon, 
,955; Lemke, 


BS Union, 1,121; Thomas. 
* 432: “Browder. Com.. 280: Colvin’ Proh.. 43 
0 i Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem.., 


Parker, 
Debs, Soc 


154,277; Willkie, 
, 93, i51; Thomas, *Soc., 200; Browder, Com., 


, ae 


Vermont 


1948 1944 
Tru., | Dewey,| Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

1,615 4,148 2,079 4,097 
340 5,840 3,709 5,252 
2,585 5,873 2,804 ,086 
8,903 509} 10,788 7,513 
aiate« psi 1,055 1,12 1,064 
57455 897 6,036 4,374 
822 724 801 667 

816 2,344 1,031 2,212 
1,139 4,061 464 4,117 
2,204 3,775 657 3,801 

6,452 10,206 ZL 14 4 
4,839 720) 5,749 7,162 
770 7,148 3,37! 6,708 
3,736 9,626 5,089} | sas 
53,8201 71,527 


8 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 1,279; Thomas, 
ues: Scattering, 99% 3 
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— el 
14, Soldier vote, 


1944 (President)—Scattering, 
5,308, included in totals. 


PAST VOTE OF VERMONT 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 10,927: 
Grant, Rep., 41,481; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 593; 
oe) bres), Tilden, Dem., 20,350; Hayes, Rep., 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 19, ree hier 
Rep., 45 587: Weaver, Greenback, 
1884 (Pres.),’ Cleveland, Dem., ingle Blaine, 
Rep., 39,514; St. John, Proh.,’ 1,752. 
1888 (Pres.). “Cleveland, Dem., 16,785; Harrison, 
Re 45,192; Fisk, Proh., 1,460. 63 
,. 16,325; Harrison, 
Rep., 37,992: Weaver, People’s, 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 10.607. Sou Dem., 
1,329: McKinley, Rep., 50,991. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 12,849; McKinley, 
Rep., 42, 569: Woolley, Proh., 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 9,777; Roosevelt, aeee. 


40,459; Swallow, Proh., 792; Debs, Soc., 

1908’ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., ‘11 496; Taft, 5 ANG 
39,552; we tee Proh., 802. 

1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, ‘Dem., 


15,334; Taft, Rep.. 

23,332: Roosevelt, Prog., 22, 132: Debs, Soc., 928. 

1916’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22, 739; Hughes, Rep. 
40,295; Hanly, Proh., 715: Debs, Soc., 801. 

1920 (bres). Cox, Dem., 20,919: Harding, Rep., 
68,212; Watkins, Proh., 774. 

1924 (Pres), Coolidge, Rep., 80,498; Davis, Dem., 
16,124, LaFollette, Prog., 5,964; Faris, Proh., 326. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 90,404: Smith, Dem. 
44,440; Varney, Proh., 8. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 56,266; Hoover, Rep., 
78,984; Thom Soc., 1,533: Foster, Com., 195. 


ie (Pres: ¥ Landon, Rep., ay ba Roosevelt, 
62.124: Browder, Com., 405. 
1940, iP rem ), Roosevelt, Dem., 64.269: Willkie, 
Rep., 78,371; Browder, Com., 411. 
Virginia 
1948 1944 
Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem Rep. Dem Rep. 
Accomac.... 1,670 1,088 1,747 1,045 
Albemarle. . 1,168 1,066 1,725 964 
Alleghany 2,253 1,422 1,985 1,308 
Amelia. .... 450 395 553 295 
Amherst. . 1,390 456 2,585 442 
App’matt’ x 1,182 238 1,109 270 
Arlington. . 7,854 10,789 7,122 8,317 
Augusta 2,193 ,519 2,913 2,319 
PRBED 6 hs cals 375 488 58 504 
Bedford 583 1,098 2,534 1,068 
Jand...... 805 913 762 744 
Botecourt 1,131 1,363 1,275 1,272 
Brunswick 1,067 229 1239 208 
Buchanan 3,172 2,090 2,826 1,971 
Buck'g’m 774 354 723 286 
Campbell 1,502 667 1,995 634 
Caroline, . 731 384 1,004 383 
Carroll. .... 1,905 2,366 1,375 2,352 
Charles C’y 258 167 326 139 
Charlotte 967 282 1,473 356 
Chesterf'ld 2,600 1,428 2,860 901 
Clarke... .<. 482 384 816 415 
OPAIR. . oi. 3 466 307 564 327 
Culpeper... . 804 682 1,02: 750 
Cumberl'd. . 424 219 46 218 
Dickenson. . 2,945 2,197 2,786 1,762 
Dinwiddie 963 261 1,096 279 
Eliz’th C’y. 2,744 1,617 2,563 1,128 
Essex. 329 22 50: 179 
Fairfax 3,719 4,929 3,582 4,046 
Fauquie 1,292 1,102 2,110 1,089 
Floyd. 434 1,266 630 1,424 
Fluvana 447 319 577 291 
Franklin ,509; 1,170 2,002 1,206 
Frederick 1,274 915 1,213 938 
Giles. os 0/29:9 1,613 1,549 1,703 1,203 
Gloucester . 719 434 934 410 
Goochland. . 683 292 691 230 
at tae 2,742 3,673 2,607 3,298 
reene..... 361 420 282 393 
Green’ sville. 710 301 954 279 
Halifax..... 1,324 543 3,351 512 
Hanover 1,048 838 A471 575 
Henrico 2,321 2,092 3,056 1,263 
Menry.......=. 1,317 730 ,538 727 
Highland. 423 578 535 641 
Isle of Wi’ht. 1,064 442 1,178 430 
Cc 198 177 317 161 
George 248 316 348 340 
K'g and Q’n 293 171 363 166 
K’g Will’ 475 348 718 280 
Lancaster 560 459 666 3 
Cure 4,083 4,601 4,170 3,921 
Loudoun. 1,544 1,428 1,802 1,485 
Louisa...... 782 701 930 634 
Lunenburg 1,125 252 1,205 184 
(Madison... . 428 662 616 811 
Mathews. . . 458 490 615 491 


' 1896 (Pres,), Bryan, 
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1948 (President)—Thurmond, States’ Rights, 
42,840; Wallace, Prog., 1,863; Thomas, Soc,, 726: 
Teichert, Soc. Lab., 234. 

1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 
Soc., 417; Teichert, Soc.-Labor, 90, 
included; ro separate tabulation. 


PAST VOTE OF VIRGINIA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 91,654: Grant, 
Re 68; O’Connor, Lab. Ref., 42. 
eae ean Tilden, Dem., 139,670; Hayes, Rep., 


459; Thomas, 
Soldier vote 


’ 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 128,568: Garfield. 
Rep., 84,020. Of the Hancock votes, 96,912 were 
pact by the Regulars, and 31,674 by the Read- 


justers. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 145,497; Blaine 
Rep., 139,356; St. John, Proh., 138. ; 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 151,979; Harrison, 

Rep., 150,449; Fisk, Proh., 1,682. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 163,977; Harrison, 
Boe Beane Weaver, People’s, 12,275; Bidwell, 
roh., 2, 


Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,127: 
135,388; Levering, Proh,, 2.344, 


154,985; Palmer, 
McKinley, Rep., 


88. a 3 
a 4 Dem 080; McKinley 
Aedes ih anata a as tee 1a, eae Weoley. Proh., "Bia, ple bei 
Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, {| 1994 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,548, Roos D : 
et eee | Bee ee | ee ee 
Faison 432 2,561 430 att a ‘Chafin Proh., 1,111; Debs, Soc., 255. _ 
MEE A a 1087 "| 627] | «1861/19 (Bres.), Wilson, Dem.,” 90,332; Taft, 
Middlesex.2.|.. 222. -2}5- +. 8. ifs 1.936 || 1922 (Pres.), if. Brog., 21,717: Debs, S0c., 
Mcntosty dice: 2a: Vaes| abl 1918’ (bres), Wilson, Dem, 162,834; Hughes, 
BasSeRT DS <1) 512/440 : 390 427 =e oh., 783; Benson. Soc., 
pee 1,196 372 1,39 4 49,356; Hanly, Proh., ; ason. Si 
Reese] id) a edit] 12 | Oy is ee a, 
ieee : i 1467 , ,456; : * ; 
Noi arton: 1,003 515 1,408 res ogpristoneen, Farm.-Lab., ate 797: Coolid 
th’ 5 Sn Bl iret SO oe ere eae c res.), , Dem., ” v 
Nottoway ..|'” 1,004 pM 64|| Rep. 73,300; La¥ollette, Progs., 10,379; John 
Orange..... 856 678 aie Spey: Soc.-Lab., 191. 164 600¢-emith, “eae 
Page......- 1,611 2,236 1,65 '296|| 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 164, ae Soe 
Patrick... .. BOE BAA Leo pine |] 140,148; Thomas, ‘Soe, 258; Resnolds: a 
Pitts'Ivania. 3,220 156 , n 180; Foster, Com., 5 : ae 
Porkaten... on aes a aoa rot on Sn ela chile pea aes Gani 
Prince Hd... 5 4 n ep., 3 . . ray Sy * ¥} 
Prince Geo. . 745 317 798 301/|  Proh., 1,843; Foster, Com., 86; Cox 1 ee 
Beevaiten| {ies 7e3] oso] 981/180 Poe se Neel, “Prom bot? homag, Soe 
Pr. Will’m, . ,162 ; ns . ep., 366; Co . Proh., 3 * - 
Boles] Mata] aul] 2159) 1.402) BSP emike, Union. 3as: Browder, Gaim 8 
Rapp'ha'ck . 617 me Abd 336|| 1940 ' (Pres.),” Roosevelt, “Dem.,._ 235,061; Willie 
Richmond, . 240) 296 2 3,146 || Rep., 109,363; Babson, Proh., 882; Thomas, S9e) 
Dee as rg e876 ees eit "961 || 282; Browder, Com., 71; Aiken, Soe. Lab., 484°) 
Rockbridge. 1302 : 6: 9 7 
ck’gham 1,680} 3,219 2,104 3,714 : Zi 
moe 2689] 2447, 2.945] 2.385 Washington 
Beobt. sick 2,574 3,593 2,888 Bet 1948 144 
Shenandoah. 1,602 3,352 1,962 3,5 Ee : 
AS 1,804 3,003 2,266 oe Geunticasl eres Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
So'th’mton 1,462 339 ; or ‘oO Den Reps Den ep. 
pots'ly' nia. che at A % poe é = = ! 
Stafford , ¢ 707 73: <5 * > : 1,063 66% 
Surry......- 460 134 123 |) deen 3267] 3841 - Teel © TBE 
@arewell. vy 9.0071 2,383 2,271|| Benton 8.458] 5,852] 4.233) 3-904 
Daca ar eeat | Pak? a etll Chelan "435, 6,931| 6,557| 08h 
Warren, .... , 1,286} 1,016 rete pet et 441} 3.554 
Wastin a egal 3°08 793|| Clark 6.829] 5,196, 18,861] 1218 
Washington, 2,534 3,005 2,79: Bon ie est 1062 1,039] 1.211 
Westm'T’nd. 547], 617 pont a 1V07st 77098} 104851 BIB 
Wise \ 5,014 2.952 1,81 7 || Cowlitz "BEY 1704 1332 "20 
976 2077 1,822 || Douglas et ats 709 3 
826 418 pg EE Ue 2,525] 1,541, 1,974) 1,888 
Li . ; > Gamera: 747) ea eee 92:1 
Cc acide 139,678| 120,233] 159,820 107,376|| Grant... 4,067 2,081 354) L538 
aetna , , "ll Grays H’bor| 13.680 8.357) 18,803] «7 
Cities ji _{{ Island... ... err oN 
Alexandria, . 3,917 3,903 4,391 3,405 || Jefferson os Se 
Bristol... ... 1451 799 1.561 628 || King... 143,295 
Buena Vista. 297 234 402 179}| Kitsap... .. 18,799 
Ch'l'tt'syille. 1,527 1,419 2,188 1,055 || Kittitas... . 4,588 
Clitin E'rge. BIS 451 1,082 415 || Klickitat. . . mae 
Danville. ... 2,334 1,579 3,121 1,231 Wis) 23 oe Bes 
Fred’ cxs’b’g. 816 810 1,092) 698 || Lincoln. uly e 
Hampton... 727 371 987 297|} Mason..... 3,61 
Harris'nb’g.. 751 1,377 1,292 1,302]] Okanogan... 5,644 
Hopewell. . . 1,242 570 1,284 368 || Pacific... . 3,902 
Lynchburg... 2,480] | 2.373 4,302 2,396 || Pend Oreille. 1,465 
Martinsville. 8l4 642 1,093 458|| Pierce... ... 50,674 
N'p'rt News. 3,420 1,450 4,051 1,237 || San Juan... 600 
Norfolk... . 9,370} 7,656} ~~: 12,010 4,958 || Skagit... . 9,080 
Petersburg. . 2,019 1,189 2,256 719}| Skamania... . 1,067 
Portsmo’th.. 4,612 2,056 5,735 1,129 || Snohomish. . 25,924 
Radford.... 826 850 824 597|| Spokane... . 49,649 
Richmond, . 16,466 14,569 22,584 8,737 || Stevens,.... 4,092 
Roanoke... . 5,236] 6,548}. 7,322 5,095|| Thurston. ..| 10,461 
So. Norfolk . 857 347 924 241|| Wahkiakum. 87? 
Staunton. .. 914 1,323 1,159 847|| Walla Walla 7,102 
UO... . 1,030 7Al 1,342 569|| Whatcom...| 12,730 A 
Will’msburg. 312 334 454 211|| Whitman 6,015 ; i 
Winchester. . 894 1,269 1,000 1,095 || Yakima... .. 18,925 H _ i 
Tot'l,Cit’s.| 63,130} 52,860) 82,456! 37,867 Totals. ..| 462,781! 376,277| 486,774 — 
Co's & Cit’s| 202,808| 173,093| 242,.276| 145,243|| 1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 29,745; ; 


Proh., 5,635; Thomas, Soc:, 3,237; Teich 
Lab., 5,535; Scattering, 633. i 
1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 3,824; Wi 
Proh., 2,396; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 1,645. 2 
vote included; no separate tabulation. — ae 


PAST VOTE OF WASHINGTON ~ 


v 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 29,844; rh 
Rep., 36,460; Weaver, People’s, 19,105; Bid¥ 
Proh., 2,553 4 oor 


1896 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 39,153; Bryan, 
and People’s, 51,646; Palmer, Nat. Dem., 
Levering, Proh., 1,116. | Bes, 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 44,833; McKinley, 


106,062 
at: (PB: 


7, =a. 
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on (Continued) 


2 Ag Tes.), Coolidge, Rep., 220,224; LaFollette, 
.727; Davis. Dem.. 42,842: Nations. 
A mer, 5,001 Ji; Johns, Soc. Lab., 1,004; Foster, 
D Ss, 

rae YpyHioover, Rep. van. i Smith, Dem., 
; omas. OC. Reynol Soc. 

ab,, 4,068: Foster, Com., 1,541. enaldss 
2 (Pres, ), Roosevelt, Dem., 353,260; Hoover, 
eps 208,645; Harvey, Lib., 30, 308; Thomas, 
a 080; Foster, Com., 2,972: Upshaw, Proh., 

= lolds, Soc. Lab., 1,009. 

: Roosevelt, Dem., 459, 579; Landon, 
Rep:, 208, 2; Lemke, Union, 17, (363; Thomas, 
O0C., 3,496; Browder, Com., 1,907; Pellsy, 
epetian, 1,598; Colvin, Proh., 1,041; Aiken, 
Willkie, 


462,145; 


es.), Roosevelt, Dem., 
322,123; Thomas, Soc., 4,586: Browder, 
aa 1826; Babson, Proh., 1,686; Aiken, Soc: 


West Virginia 


1948 


322,819 


48 (Presiden)-—Wallace, Prog., 3,311 

ee er vote included; no sepa- 
ati 

PAST VOTE OF WEST VIRGINL 

cence). Breeley Dem. and> tb 29,533; 


; eD., 
3G ae eer Tildep, Dem., 55,584; Hayes, Rep., 


Bites), ‘Hancock, Dem., 57,391; Garfield, 
D. 243; ‘Weaver, Greenback, ‘079. : 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 331; Blaine, 
ne eo 135, i John, eae 71339: Butler, 
nbac, 


ny ha 
Mires), Cleveland, Dem., 84,467; Harri: 


1293; Weaver, People’s, 4,166; 


‘Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and_ People’ s AG erect 
‘Palmer, Nat’l(Gold) Dem., 678; McKinley, 
105,379; Levering, Proh., 41,223, 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98,807; McKinley, Re 
119,829; Wooley, Proh., Ay 692: Debs, ric. 21 in i 

(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,881; Roosevelt, 
Rep., A ee Swallow, “proh., 4,604; Debs, 


c., 1,574. 
(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, Rep., 
137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, Soc:: 3,815! 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 113,046; Taft, Rep., 

56, wi Roosevelt, Prog., | 78,977; Debs, Soc., 


15,336 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., _: 403; Hughes, Rep., 
143,124; Hanly, Proh., 175: Benson, Soc.. 6 "150. 
1920 (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 220,789; Hardie: "“Rep., 
282,007; Watkins, Proh., 1,528: Debs, Soc., 5,618. 
es _(Bres.). Coolidge, Rep., 288, 635; Davis, Dem., 
1 qsFollette, Progs., 36,723; Nations, 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., pos 551; Smith, Dem., 
263,748: Thomas, Soc., 1,313; Varney, Proh., 


(Pres.); Roosevelt, “Dem., 405,124; Hoover, 
0,731; Thomas, Soc., 5,133;’ Upshaw, 

Proh., 2,342; Foster, Com., 444. 

1936 ene. ee Dem., 502,582; Landon, 


Pres.) eoleelana: Dem., 78, 677; Harrison, | 
i ; Fisk, Proh., 1 ,085; Streeter, Vas 


Bidwell. | 


ie fee - Colvin, Proh., 1,173; Thomas, 
oc 
1940 (Pres. ye Ps vaobcth a" Dem., 495,662; Willkie, 
Rep., 372, « 
* Wisconsin 
1948 1944 
Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
em. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Adams. 1,419 1,259 1,478 1,579 
Ashland 4,110 3,135 4,609 ,183 
Barron... .- 6,148 5,516 5,585 7,137 
Bayfield 3,081 2,338 3,362 475 
Brown 18,449 17,729 17,576 17,762 
Buffalo 2,563 2,350 1,948 3,416 
Burnett 2,177 1590 1,868 2,119 
Calumet 2,662 4,185 1,966 5,611 
Chippewa 7,702 6,146 567 7,691 
ark es 4,840 5,385 4,612 7,948 
Columbia... 5,615 6,406 5,997 7,867 
Crawford . 3,639 3,465 130 4,199 
Pang? < =< 35,486 22,934 37,076 23,021 
Dodge. 8,212 10,831 ,667 14,102 
TIOOE: 2 sacs 2,440 4,911 2,599 668 
Douglas 12,278 6,252 12,985 7,132 
PRRSETD vo: 2/3 3 4,89 4,31¢ 853 5,980 
Eau Claire 9,971 7,825 8,962 470 
Florence. 885 75 897 765 
F’nd du Lac 8,904 13,760 9,378] 16,785 
Forest...... 2/208 "251 2}436 "391 
Grant.....- 6,575 8,299 6,091 10,226 
Green...... 3 881 4,403 4,101 5,556 
Green Lake 1,722 3,939 2,190 yas 
fowa sea. 3,917 3,745 3,585 4,608 - 
BrOM? a0) shone 2,665 1,281 2,894 1,345 
Jackson 2,921 2,553 3,040 3,182 
Jefferson 7,256 8,244 6,988 10,245 
Juneau..... 2,889 ,793 2,857 4,733 
Kenosha 17,987 12,780} 18,325) 12,436 
Kewannee. . 2,74 3,646 2,611 153 
La Crosse.. . 12,345 10,525 12,247 12,784 
Lafayette... 3,740 2 3,696 421 
Langlade 4,346 3,441 4,310 4,036 
Lincoin..... 3,368 4,339 2,938 564 
Manitowoc 13,40 10,947 11,949| 14,047 
Marathon... 15,898] 11,494 13,192 5,782 
Marionette. . 6,468 5,869 483 159 
Marquette. . 1,095 2,033 1,016 2,853 
Milwaukee..| 187,637] 138,672] 205,282] 142,448 
4,97 5,347 4,013 7,277 
4,269 4,865 5,348 5,923 
4,081 3,729 4,076 3,253 
11,233 16,161 9,955) 18,294 
4,159 866, 3,579) 5,655 
1,381 1,333 1,029 902 
4,395 3,753 3,033 5,137 
5,330 3,974 489 5,329 
8,154 5,424 8,678 5,405 
3,373 2,952 3,515) 3,258 
23,26 19,029] 25,697} 18,220 
2,99 3,836 3,109 5,08 
16,150] 17,068] 16,766) 18,477 
401 ,623 238 3,092 
6,173 4,326 4,930 5,660 
5,831 7,140 5,690 9,751 
2,177 2,257 1,947 2,421 
4,192) 1286 4,015 8,732 
15,339 12,459} 15,062 15,291 
3,184 2,579 215 3,194 
4,711 650 4,496 4,719 
5,226 4,139 5,409 5,676 
1,688 2,665 2,079. 2,021 
5,377| 10,509 5,696 10,901 
2,708 2,059: 2,059 2,441 
4,495 6,876] — 3,840 8,921 
13,952 17,324) 13,038) 17,995 
4,020 8,76: 879 11,495 
1,430 3,59. 1,485 4,675 
13,116 17,165) 12,841 19,310 
ae 1,099 8,073 6,861 9,569 
647,310} 590,959] 650,413 674,532 


§0 


, 1884 


t 


°1940 (Pres.). 


United States—Presidential El 


ection Returns; Electoral Votes 


Wisconsin (Continucd) 


1948. (Pres.)—Wallace, 


Prog., 25,282; Thomas. 


Soc., 12,547: Teichert, Soc. Lab., 399; Dobbs, Soc. || 


Workers, 303. 5 
1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 13,205; Teichert. 


/So0c. Labor, 1,002. Soldier vote included; no sep- 


arate tabulation. 
PAST VOTE OF WISCONSIN 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and: Lib., 86,477 
Grant, Rep., 104,992. 
i876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 123,927; Hayes, Rep.. 
130,068; Cooper, Greenback, 1,509; Smith, Proh 
R 


CE 153s 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 114,634; Garfield. 
, 144,897; Weaver, Greenback, 7,980; Dow. 


‘oh., 69. 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 146,453; Blaine. 
61,135; St. John, Proh., 7,649; Butler. 


U. Lab., 8,561. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 177,335; Harrison. 
Rep., 170,846; Weaver, People’s, 9,909; Bidwell. 
Proh., 13,132. Z 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) 
165,349; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 4,553: 
McKinley, Rep., 268,051; Levering, Proh., 7,799 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 159,279; McKinley. 
Rep., 265,756; Woolley, Proh., 10,022; Debs, 
Soc., 7,051. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,109; Roosevelt 
Rep., 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770; Debs, Soc. 


28,220. 
tga (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, Rep.. 


,747; Chafin, Proh., 11,572; Debs, Soc., 28,170 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 164,228; Taft, Rep.. 
130,695; Roosevelt, Prog., 62,460; Debs, Soc.. 


3 5 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem,. 193,042; Hughes, Rep.; 
221,323; Hanley, Proh., 17,166; Benson, Soc.. 


27,846. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox,! Dem., 113,422; Harding, Rep.. 
498,576; Watkins, Proh., 8,647; Debs, Soc., 85,041. 

1924 (Pres.), La Follette, Prog., 453,678; Coolidge. 
Rep., 311,614; Davis, Dem., 68,115; Foster. 
Workers, 3,773; Faris, Proh., 2,918; Johns, Soc.- 
Lab,, 411; Wallace, Com., Land, 270. ‘ 

1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 544,205: Smith, Dem.. 

. 450,259; Thomas, Soc., 18,213; Foster, Com., 
piped: Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 381; Varney, Proh.. 


2,245. c 

1932 (Bres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 707,410; Hoover, 

ep., 347,741; Thomas, Soc.,» 53,379; Foster. 

3,112; Upshaw, Proh., 2,672; Reynolds 

Soc. Lab., 494. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 802,984; Landon, 
Rep., 380,828; Lemke, Union, 60,297; Thomas, 
Soc., 10,626; Browder, Com., 2,197; Colvin, Proh. 
1.071; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 557. 

Roosevelt, Dem., 704,821; 


Rep., 679,260; Thomas, Soc., 15,071; Browder, 
eee 7 Fert Babson, Proh., 2,148; Aiken, Soc. 
ab.,. 1,882. 


Willkie, 


Wyeming 
- 
1948 1944 
Counties | Tru., | Dewey,| Roos., | Dewey 
" Dem.,. Rep. Dem. Rep.. 

Albany..... 3,141 2,858 3,229 2,970: ' 
Big Hora 2,370 2,429 2,314 2,653 | 
Campbell 06 1,201 894 1,514 
Carbon. .... 3,439 2,319 2,983]. 2,698 
Converse 996 1,327 979 1,601 | 
‘Grooks.< 25% 712 1,166 690 1,24 
Fremont. 3,019 3,357 2,177 3,1 
Goshen... - - ,843 2,029 1,514 2,674 | 
Hot Springs. 928 791 969 877 
Johnson... - 682 1,351 756 1,384 
Laramie. ... 8,226 6,200 7,542 7,326 
Lincoln. ... . ¥,925 1,730 2,140 1,649 
Natrona 6,183 5,341 4,890 5,1 
Niobrara 753 975 826 1,3 
Pars dese 2,461 2,655 2,257 2,574 
Platte... - 1,465 1,366 1,5 1,776 © 
Sheridan... 3,852 3,698 3,862 3.80 z 
Sublette... . 496 622 470 
Sweetwater. 5,146 2,538 5,599) 2,623 : 
Petons&. 3% 556 719 499 637 
Uinta... _.. 1,632 1,239 1,754 1,305 4 
Washakie 851 1,074 Tz 1,130 
Weston..... 822 962 754 1,097 

Totals... 52,354 47,947| 49,419 51,921 J 


1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 931; .Thomas,) 
Soc., 137; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 56. ¢ a 
1944 (President)—Soldier vote incliided; no sepa; 
rate tabulation. : * 
PAST VOTE OF WYOMING & 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 10,164; McKinley, 
Rep., 14,482. FE: 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, Rep... 
20,489; Swallow, Proh., 217; Debs, Soc., 1,077. 
oe Taft, Rep.. 


1 
15,310; Taft, Rel 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 28,316; Hughes, Rep. 
21,698; Hanly, Proh., 373: Benson, Soc., 1,453.1 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 17,429; Harding, ‘ 
35,091; Watkins, Proh., 265; Debs., Soc., 1,288;% 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 2,180. . 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 41,858; La Folleti 
Progs., 25,174; Davis, Dem., 12,868. 7: | 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep:, 52,748; Smith, Dem. 
29,299: Thomas, Soc., 788. Ea 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 54,370; Hoover. 
Reps 39,583; Thomas, Soc., 2,829; Foster, Com.,. 

73 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 62,624; Landon 
Rep., 38,739; Lemke, Union, 1,653; TT las i 
Soc., 200; Browder, Com.. 91; Colvin, Proh., 75% 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 59,287; Willkie 
Rep., 52,633, Babson, Proh., 172; Thomas, Soc. + 
148. : ; 

on | 


. Wilson, 


Electoral Votes for President, 1932-1948 


1932 | 1936 1940 1944 1948 | sace 1932 | 1936 1940 1944 1948 
= —_ ate ~ - 
R.|D./R.|D./R. D.|| R.| D. R.| D.JR. (D. | R.} DIR, 
Ae Levu aes ée 4\. | ate c 
Be crak ai clio ra |e ked 16|. 22} 16}. 
Open OO a ghie AR a Pes) 
BG COIMA OT Pei 47|...| 47)... 
Gisele soleccte 13). <2] 13]: 
BS ash tah gl Plier | eae 
S..-{ 3)--) 3) 3): 26]... .|°26} 25]: 
MiaAl Ss Mee © wl 11. os et tae 
eee ib ee Ot Fs es lee) 
29). 29}. 28| 28| R.1. als) Pale ae 
Hay) TES. 2] U8]. UB. | See cl eal 8 let ete es 
i DO STOO. cite al TO kes Pye 2 (Oh aos | fen aaa ad 
re) il Pua aa] Sees | da) aa 
¥O}222)/ xO) ao Le ean ee Phe fees ae i ets 
“3 Blo. Dhar. ps 1] CUE Wap ecg hee wee 3] . 22) SA81 Sask heme 
Baihencl nel)" ie seri Bl OBI! Ware. ee micelle etn me eg ay ; 
Boel Mets] 16164" 16 WV Rene ae 8 Sh Sheree 
yale 19) 19]. .|...] 19/49]. tw. val! 21|" 8.0040 18) eas eis 
esedife dl. Wi}... We. ii Wis areas io. | W205: Nyaelh eae 
, Saeed PON Ul. +| 15).2-) 15]...F eons) S 2) ee 
ben oe 7) 7/.‘\ cal} cal. 4]|_Tetats..| 59/472, 8]523| s2\449| 99]432| 189/50) 
By call ia 3...) 3!...1 3/...|'°3] pruratity |». /ai3\_..|515|...|3e71...[aa3|_. faa 


*The 38 electoral votes of Alabama (11), Louisian 


for the States’ Rights De 
, president. and Fielding L. Wright (Miss. ) for % vice. 


1948 were cast for 


The Constitution, Article 2, Section 1 
counting of the electoral ballots and he cheat 


re in the event of a tie 


@ (10), Mississippi (9), and South Carolina’ 


candidates, J : ie 
“president, ames Strom Thurmond (S. C. 


7-158), provides for the appointment of electors, } 
. . F é i F 


i i ae i ce De ee ee es 


States ’|Truman,| Dewey, | Wallace, 


New York....... 
‘orth Carolina... 


ish. s : 1 
ICO aot. 2 590,959] 25,282 
JoKes 52,354] 47,947 931 


12,547 702 
137 


United States—Popular Vate, 1944; Party Nominees 91 
4 Popular Vote, 1948, for President 
_ Source: Compiled by the United Press from official and unofficial returns (as of Dec. 1, 1948) 
Thurm. 
Beat] Pare? [Seite | Rinke | "sees |Tszee] ener |. Toes 
"171,448 le CONE dh eg 214,980 


748,750 
1,276,800 
* 101,425 


_ 24,045,052|21,896,927| 1,137,957) 1,168,687 


} 
(R) 


5,190,802 


McKinley (R} 7,035,638; Bryan (D-P) 
nid ss 6,467,946 


1924—La Follette (Independent, Socialist, 
4,822,856; 1948—Wallace (Progressive) 
rmond (States’ Rights Democrats) 


und Congress 
f five Repre- 
4 r Supreme Court 
s. The justices chose another justice as the 
ember of the commission—in all eight 


= 
ey | 


Year 


95,075 


95,908 49,611|48,489,217 


Major-Parties Popular Vote, President, 1844-1948 


icates Democrats; W Whig; R Republicans; D-P Democrat-People’s; D-L Democrat-Liberal 


Candidates and Party 
1900—McKinley (R) 7,219,530; Bryan (D) 6,358,071 
1904—-Roosevelt (R) 7,628,834; Parker (D) 5,084,491 
1908—Taft (R) 7,679,006; Bryan (D) 6,409,106 
1912*-Wilson (D) 6,286,214: Taft (R) 3,483,922 
1916—Wilson (D) 9,129,606; Hughes (R) 8,538,221 
1920*-Harding (R) 16,152,200; Cox (D) 9,147,353 
1924*-Coolidge (R) 15,725,016; Davis (D) 8,385,586 
1928—Hoover (R) 21,392,190; Smith (D) 15,016,443 
1932—Roosevelt, (D) 22,821,857; Hoover (R) 


*Other: Teichert, Soc. Lab.—Arizona, 121; Colorado, 214; Connecticut, 1,184; Delaware, 29; Illinois, 
18; Indiana, 763; Iowa, 4,274; Kentucky, 185; Maine, 206; Massachusetts, 5,535; Michigan, 1,098; 
Hnesota, 2,525; New Hampshire, 83; New Mexico, 49; New Jersey, 3,354; Rhode Island, 121; Virginia, 
34; Washington, 1,105; Wisconsin, 399; Wyoming, 56. Total 24,653. 


‘Dobbs, Soc. Workers—Colcrado, 231; Connecticut, 606; Iowa, 256; Michigan, 1,010; Minnesota, 606; 


15,761,841 


1936—Roosevelt (D) 27,476,673; Landon (R) 


16,679,583 


1940—Roosevelt (D') 27,243,466; Willkie (R) 


22,304,755 


1944—Roosevelt (D) 25,602,505; Dewey (R) 


1948*-Truman (D) 24,045,052; Dewey ( 


Congress, 
clared Hayes an 


Republicans and seven Democrats. 
sion, by a strict party vote, awarded the 22 elec- 
toral votes of Florida, Louisiana, Oregon and South 
Carolina to the Republican candidates, whereupon 
in joint session (March 2, 1877) 
d Wheeler elected President and 
ca President by an electoral vote of 185 for 
Haves and 184 for 
puliican. The House, 
solved and declared as a separa’ ) 
that Tilden and Hendricks were elected om the 
|-face of the returns. © 


22,006,278 
R) j 
21,896,927 


The commis- 


de- 


Tilden. The Senate was Re- 


which was Democratic, re- 
te body (March 3 


! 


United States—Votes for 


United States Senators 


ALABAMA 
(1948)—Sparkman, Dem., 185,534; Parsons, 


3 ir : 
asta, Dem,., 202,604; Posey, Rep., 41,983; 
Parrish, Proh., 3, 162. 
ARIZONA 
ee eroa Gecncn © pees 30; 415; 
5,0: Graham om., 
(1944)—Hayden, Dem., 90, 335; Pickett, Rep., 39,891. 


ARKANSAS 


Rep., 


Powers, Rep., 


(1948)—McClellan, Dem., 216,402; Tucker, Ind., 
15,821. 

See Dem., 182,499; Wade, Rep., 
ee CALIFORNIA 

(1946)—Knowland, Rep., 1,428,067; Rogers, Jr., 


Dem., 1,167,161; Corrigan, ’Proh., 42,683; Steiner, 
W. ite-in, 156: Scattering, 1,398. 
(1944)—Downey, Dem., 1,72 8,155; 


Sp teed COLORADO 


(1948)—Johnson, Dem., 340,719; Nicholson, Rep., 
165,069; Gurule, Prog. ee 2,981; Whitehead, Soc., 


15352. 
(1944)—Millikin, Rep., 277,410; a nee Dem., 
214,335; Whitehead, Soc., 3.14 


Concer 
-Rep., 381,328; Tone, Dem., 
276,424: Smedley, Soc., 22,013; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 


3,156. 
(1944)—McMahon, Dem., 430,716; Danaher, Rep., 
391,748; Anderson, Soc., 6,033. 


DELAWARE 


(1948)—Frear, Jr., Dem., 71,888: Buck, Rep., 68,- 
246; War, Prog., 681; Sard, Proh., 567; Pollard, 


Houser, Rep., 


(1946)—Baldwin, 


United States Senate Election Returns by States 
Source: Official Returns by States (Election year in parentheses) 
1948 Compiled by the United Press from Official and Unofficial Returns (as of Dec. 1, 1948) 


Sec., 80. 

(1946)—Williams, Rep., 62,603; Tunnell, Dem,, 
UE FLORIDA 

Thal ap lean Dem., 156,232; Schad, Rep., 
(1944)-—Pepper, Dem., 335,685; Draper, Rep., 
130;208. GEORGIA 

(1948)—Russell, Dem., 362,104. 

ES tated a Dem., 272,569; Shivers (Mrs.), 
nd., Write-in, 4, eS 

(1948)—Miller, Dem., 107,000; Dworshak, Rep., 


103,868; Derr, Prog., 3,154; Wengert, Soc., 166. 
(1944). ‘Taylor, Dem., 107,096; Bottolfsen, Rep., 


ILLINOIS 
(1948)—Douglas, Dem., 2,147,754; 
eae A ewiCk, Proh., 9,784; Schnur, Soc. 


2,69 
Hideny tees, Dem., 2,059,023; 
1,841,793; Sioa Soe., Lab., 


oe 798 INDIANA 

—Jenner, Rep., 739,809; Townsend, Dem. 

aes, 288; Riggs, Proh. 21,008; Morris, Soc. Lab., 
593; Johnson, Conn., 806. 

(aga) Capenart, Rep., 829,489; Schricker, Dem., 
een Holston, Proh.. 12 ,213: Tomsich, Soc. 


si IOWA 
(1948)—Gillette. Dem. , 578,226; Wilson, Rep., 415,- 


Pitcher, Prog., 3, 387; Kellu 
Sew Soc., 441, by Pri 2,580; 


(1944)—Hickenlooper, Rep., 523,963; Gillette, D 
at »229; Bowden, Proh., 2,751; foresees, “Boat 


Reaienpeie Roo sos 
—Sc Sephe , 393,412; i 
305,007, Hester, Pron’ iaie MCG. Dem., 


(1944)—Reed, Rep., 387, 090; Hill, 
Dubbs, Proh., 7,674; Billings, dhe. nate iictore 


Brooks, Rep., 


Lyons, 
7,312; Foltwiek” 


, 


cage aa KENTUCKY 

_ —Chapman, Dem., 408,256; Cooper, Re 

Bea's: Sandefur, Soc,, 1,232: we 
a 924; Cox, Soc. Lab., 254 Stontsldy Tew 


(1948) Barklow. Dem., 464,917: Park, 
(Barkley elected Vice-President rae 
Successor to be appointed by the governor). 


uaa AEG st Dem%0 
—Bllender, Sr,, Dem., 330,115: Cl, 
eT LORE. Dem 306; 336: Clarke, eehori 


é MAINE 


(1948)—Margaret Ss. 
Dem., 64,074. Smith, Rep., 159,182; Scvlten, 


HOgs) brewster, Rep., 111,215: MacDonald, Dem., 
MARYLAND 
(1946)—O’ Conor, Dem,, 237,232; Markey, Rep. 


(gad) Tyaings, Dem., 344,725; Randall, Jr., Rep., 


MASSACHUSETTS 
(1948)—Saltonstall, Rep., 1,083,966; Fitzge ; 
Dem., 950,107. a, 
(1946)—-Loege, Jr., Rep., 989,736; Walsh, De 
660,200; Blomen, Soc. Lab., ‘9.991: Shaw, Proh. 
2,898: Scattering, blank, void, 52,939. 


MICHIGAN ba 

(1948)—Ferguson, Rep., 997,702; Hook, Dem., 963,-. 
328; Lindahl, Proh., 5.330; Magee, Soc., 3.50075 
Grove, Soc. Lab., 1,012; Dollinger, Sec. Workers, 


991. 

(1946)—Vandenberg, Rep., 1,085,570; Lee, a: 
517,923; Ruble, Proh., 8,109; Grove, Soc. Be 
4.572; Beiswenger, Com., 2,546. 

MINNESOTA 

(1948)—Humphrey, Dem., 729,494; Ball, | 
485,807; Dunne, Soc. Workers., 4/951. 

(1946)—Thye, Rep., 517;715; Jorgenson, Dem. 
Farmer-Lab., 349,520; Carlson, Rev. Wor = 
Party, 11,421: Shipstead, Write-in, 1b. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

(1948)—Eastland, Dem., 151,454. (Unopposed) 

(1947)—Stennis, Dem., 50, a Colmer, Dem., 
725; Jackson, Dem., 43,642 Johnson, Jr., 
27,159: Rankin, Dem., 24,492; Collins, Rep., ed 

MISSOURI ; 

(1946)—Kem, Rep., 572,556; Briggs, Dem., me 
(1944)—Donnell, Rep., 778. 718; McKittrick, Dem,» 
176,790; Preisler, Soc. -, 3,320; Cox, Soc. Lab., = 

MONTANA 

(1948)—Murray, Dem., 121,027; Davis, Rep., 92,. 
434; Hanna, Proh., 1,064. 

(1946)—Ecton, Rep., 101,901; ea 
86,476; Jones, Soc., 2,189. | 

NEBRASKA 

(1948)—Wherry, Rep., 259,011; 

99,169. 


1 
(1946)—Butler, Rep., 271,208; 


ge at NEVADA 
(1946)—Malone, Rep., 27,801; Bunker, Dem., 22,553) 
(1944)—McCarran, Dem., 30,595; Malone, Hee 


te NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(1948)—Bridges, Rep., con 600; Fortin, Dem., d. 
760; Ridout, Proh., 
(1944)—Tobey, Rep., 8 rag) Betley,‘Dem., 106 508 
NEW JERSEY : 
(1948)—Hendrickson, Rep., 934,720; Alexander 
Dem., 884, 414; Imbrie, Ind. Prog., 22, 658; Smith) 


Erickson, 


Carpenter, Dem. 
Mekota, pent 


(1946)—Smith, Rep., 799,808; 
548,458; Butterworth, Soc. Lab., 7,675; Breitmar 
Soc. Workers, 4 ,976; Riley, Soc. aay 226: Ridouy 
Nat’l Proh., 1,711; Collins, Anti Medical Tru 
Federation, 1,676; Jones, Ind. Amer., 625. , 


NEW MEXICO 

(1948)—Anderson, Dem., 108,269; Hurley, Rep., 80 f 
226; Provencio, New Party, 

(1946)—Chavez, Dem., 68, 640: Hurley, Rep., 64, 63 K 


NEW YORK 


(1946)—Outside N. Y. C.—Ives., Rep., 1,551,096 
Lehman, Dem., 726,089; Amer. Lab., 73,357; Li 
eral 15,113. 
Greater N. ¥. C.—Ives., Rep., 1,008,269; Lehma 
ree aoe 962,798; Amer. Lab., 362, 489: Libera 
Total vote—lIves, 2,559,365; Leleae, 2,308,11 
Scattered, blank, void, 178,694 

(1944) —Outside N.Y: C.-Wagner, Dem., 1 ae 
Amer, Lab., 93,994; Liberal, 20,312; Curran, R P 


1,673,381; Hass, Td. Eat ie 8, 
Greater 'N. gner, Dem,, 1 356, 
Amer. Lab., ¥a0, 11: Wi iberal, 304,744; “Curt 


Rep., 1,226, 116; Hass, Ind. Goy’t., 11, 046. ¥ 
Total vote—-Wagner, 3,294,576 Curran, 2 eg 
Hass, 15,244 
NORTH CAROLINA 
(1948) Broughton, Dem., 540,762; Wilkerson, R é 
220,307; Brown, Prog... 3% 490. 
(1944)—Hoey, Lem., 533, 813: Ferree, Rep., i: D3 


NORTH DAKOTA - 
(1946)—Langer, Rep., 88,210: Thompson, © 
38,804; Larson, Dem., 38, 368. 
(1944)—Moses, Dem., 95, 102: ‘Nye, Rep., 69 
Stambaugh, Ind., 44, 596; ‘O'Laughlin, te 
Harris, Proh., 489, : 
(Moses died, ‘March 3, 1945. Milton Ris ow 
fulfilling unéxpired a oe i 


OHI 
(1948)-—Bricker, Re 1 eN5 ,TT4s Huffman, 4 
(1bae uneepeare Bee, Pe 93,8525" 
Xpiri erm) —' a hn | 5; We 
ber, Dem., 929.584. oa py. 


ca United States—Votes for Senators; N. Y. City—Mayor; Registration 93 
et ee ee a ee OR 


OKLAHOMA - UTAH ; 
car as 441,654; Rizley, Rep., 265,169; | (1946)—Watkins, Rep., 101,142; Murdock, Dem., 


1944)—"Thomas, Dem., 390,851: Otjen, Rep., 309,~ | (1944)—Thomas, Dem., 148,748; Bennion, Rep., 
ine. Beck, Ind., 1,128; Williams, Ind., 674; Nagle, | — 99.532. : lf 
OREGON a VERMONT 


'8)—Cordon, Rep., 289,523; Wilson, Dem., 195,- capo; Seattering a7, eam pee 


1944) —atorse, Rep., 269,095; Smith, Dem., 174,140. | 12S2)7-Aiken, Rep., 81,094; Witters, Dem., 42,136; 


PENNSYLVANIA VIRGINIA 

im6)— Martin, Rep., 1,853,458; Guffey, Dem., Oe ee Dem., 253,865; Woods, Rep., 

ot 8; Learn, Proh., 17,451; Knotek, Soc: 8,546; Carwile, Ind., 6,788: Virginia Durr, 
ab., 11,613. Sate 5,347: Robb, Sec., 1,627. 


1944)—Myers, Dem. 1,864,735: Davis, Rep., 1,840,- | (1946)—-Byrd, ‘Dem., 163, 960; Parsons, Rep., 77,005; 
943: Stump, Soc,, 14, 129; Palmer, Proh., 8,599: Carwile, Ind., 5,189; Burke, Com., 3,318: "Boorde, 
Knotek, Ind. Gov’t.,: 1,989. Proh., 1,764; Robb, Soc., 1,592: Scattering, 35. 


RHODE ISLAND WASHINGTON 


1948)—Green, Dem., 190,156; Hazard, Rep., 130,- (ipa osm, Rep: pte fein Dem., 298,- 
n, Soc. La’ we rk- 
naa.700. Dem., 150,748; Dyer, Rep., ers, 515. et, Soc. Work 
SOUTH CAROLINA (1944)—Magnuson, Dem., 452,013; Cain, Rep.,. 
1948)—Maybank, Dem... 134,564; Gerald, Rep., 5,- yng Roberts, Soc.,” 1,912; Sulston, Proh., 
1944)—Johnston, Dem., 94.556; Gaston, Rep., WEST VIRGINIA 


3,807; McKaine, Rep., 3,214;' Hendrix, Proh., | (1948)—Neely, Dem., 435,354; Revercomb, Rep., 
141; Scattering, 18. 328,534. 
(1946)—Kilgore, Dem., 273,151; Sweeney, Rep., 
SCUTH DAKOTA 269,617. 
1948)—Mundt, Rep., 143,924: Engel, Dem., 98,037. WISCONSIN 
es Gurney, Rep., 145,248; Brddshaw, Dem., (1946)—MeCarthy, Rep., 620,430; McMurray, Pem., 
ot TENNESSEE rp ed sea be ere 11,7505" Cozzini, Ind., Soc 
1948)—Kefauver, Dem., 326,142; Reece, R 166,- a cattering, 
iH Neal, Ind., 6,043. ri (1944)-—Wiley, Rep., 634,513; McMurray, Dem. 
46 )—McKelier, Dem., 145,654; Ladd, Rep., 537,144: Satthoff, Prog., 3, Be Uphoff, Soc., ; 
ind., 11,516; Ross, Ind., 4,303: 9,964; Wiggert, Soc. Lab., 


cee S 


AS 
48)—Johnson, gary it, 985; Porter, Rep., 349,- (1948—Hunt, Dem., 57,953; Robertson, Rep., 43, 527, 


Morris, Proh., 8,913. (1946)—O’ Mahoney, Dem., 45,843; Henderson, Jr., 
3)—Connally, hs 336,931; Sells, Rep., 43,750. Rep., 35,714. 


New York City—Vote for Mayor 


1941 


La Guardia 7 
eld Hartmann 
Amer., City United pet Socialist 
Labor Fusion City Total crat 
81,642 21,642 6,090 298,225 227,717 4,790 
135,900 14,719 5,568 259,60 185,295 6,005 
174,601 17,02 5,694 439,856 348,048 8,574 
39,693 759 1,770 166,581 259,299 2,973 
3,538 1,22 


668,485 435,374 63,367 | _ 19,292 1,186,518 1,054,235 22,616 


1945 


Goldstein 


O’Dwyer Morris 


Amer. 
Labor 


Liberal | Fusion | Total Total || No Deal 


aia ee: 21,617} 2,172] 100,591 253,371|| 100,004 
Ceara 56,81: : 2)158| 95,582! ‘161, 227'8: 88,464 
Se ae P 2,917] 161,119 A 136,262 
> ae ee 352 ; 795| 65,240 31,666 5 "63 
jie ee 99} 9,069] 25,98 3/572| 29/55 5,931 


Pe es eS. 122,316| _8,141| 431,601|| 867,426| 257,92911,125,355|| 408,408 


r were: Glass (Socialist) 9,304; Dobbs (Trotskyist) 3,656; Haas (Industrial 
ther, total yotes for Mayor were: 585. Total votes recorded, 2,019,770. Absentee ballots voted, 2,982; 
ballots ‘voted, 13.939. 


Registration in New York City 


1944") 1943 
Bd 511,497| 827,971] 404,389 
aor o2e| aes cts 461.667| 704/319] 346/608 
eee jae| Bikisos| 939. 876| 766,618 /1,249,972| 603.805 Be 
6'370| 453°465| 531/822| 412'697| 696/224| 352.532 461,821] '634.022 
6'059| 59.561| 62/157| 49,679| 77/891| 43'822| 49/694] 60°645| 791823 


io Secs vexk ¢ Males 1,836,335, females 1,720,942; (1945) males 1,141,045, 
44)—Males emale. 

nal eis: fous) males 14 0.688 females 1, 243, 413; (1947) males’ 1,290,501; females 1/072/247: 

948) males 1,729,782, females 1,58 

ration s in New York State (including. N.Y. City)— (1922) 3,266, 242; (1924) 3,887, 554, esa 

(1926) Ke WS os (821) 3,584,640; (7928) Cert 


62 x 5 
5; 18S) 3 (1938) 5,559,876; ae 39) 5. 5,203, YE (1940) 6, 868. 710; (1941) 5, 856 8 Ts at 942) 5. 273. 60: 
4.667, 845; (1944) ALE. 986; 1945 


be fi 


: eee ee Dem., 381,459; Acker, Rep., 


» (1948)—Stevenson, Dem., 


94 


Election Returns for Governor by Staten 
Source: Official Returns by States (Election Year in Parentheses ) t 
1948 a émaptiad by the United Press from Official and Unofficial Returns (as. of Dec. 1, 1948) 


ALABAMA 
(1946)—Folsom, Dem., 174,962; Ward, Rep., 22.362. 


ARIZONA 


(1948)—Garvey, Dem., 104,103; Brockett, Rep., “10,- 
pie Pohle, Proh., 7,343 


ARKANSAS 

(294)—Mecrath, Dem., 222, 801; Black, Rep., 26,- 
CALIFORNIA 

(1946)—Warren, Rep., Dem., 2,344,542; Schmidt, 


Proh., 180,579; Brown, write-in, 22,606; Roose- 
velt, "James, write-in, 3,210; Kenny, write-in, 
Ty 636; Clark, write-in, 835; Long, write-in, 679; 
Scattering, 4,312. 


COLORADO 
(1948)—Knous, Dem., 332,752; Hamil, Rep., 168,- 
928. 
CONNECTICUT 
' (1948)—Bowles, Dem,, 431,296; Shannon, Rep., 


429,071; McLevy, Soc., 12, 662; Mackay, Soc. Lab., 
1,363: Chertov, Soc. "Workers, 778. 

i> y DELAWARE 
(1948)—Carvel, Dem., (Returns not available). 


% FLORIDA 
76,- 


GEORGIA 
(1948) —Talmadge, Dem., 354,711. 


. IDAHO 
(1946)—Robins, Rep., 102,233; 
79,131. 


i ILLINOIS 


2,250,074; Green, Rep., 
Wilson, .Proh., 9,491; Fischer, Soc. 


INDIANA 


(1948)—Schricker, Dem., 884,995; Creighton, Rep. 
745,892; Speicker, Proh., 13, 852; Frisbie, Pr Og., 
6,259; Rabe, Soc., 985; Ginsberg, Soc. Lab., 608: 


IOWA 


tian Rep,, 551, eats 
3,496; Bierderman,’ Prog., 
Pon 2,156; Leonard, Soc., 571. 


KANSAS 


Williams, Dem., 


1,678,007; 
» 2,673 


Switzer, Dem., 
2,598: Galbreath, 


(1948)—Carlson, Rep., 433,396; Carpenter, Dem., 
mt aad Nice, Proh.. 17,035: Tamplin, Soc., 2,- 
KENTUCKY 
pipe Osc enients, Dem. 385,242; Dummit, Rep.; 

aw LOUISIANA 
(1948)—Earl K. Long. Dem., unopposed. 
MAINE 
da Rep., 154,354; Lausier, Dem., 58,- 
: MARYLAND 
(1946)—Lane; Jr., Dem., 2 : 
Bees m 68,084; McKeldin, Rep., 
MASSACHUSETTS 
(1948)—Dever, Dem., 1,238,798: 
$49,009, 8; Bradford, Rep., 
MICHIGAN 
(1948)—Williams, Dem., 1, : i 
Beas. ™m., 1,064,529; Sigler, Rep., 
MINNESOTA 
(1948)—Youngdahl, Rep., 643,572; Halsted, De 
45,766; Olson, Prog.,” 14, me 
cova i698. ‘4 950: Gustafson, Ind. 
MISSISSIPPI 
erat Wright, Dem., 161,993; Sheldon, Rep., 4,- 
MISSOURI 
(1948)—Smith, Dem., 824,488: 


T 
621,642; Lodgson, Prog., 2116, -T°™PS°n, Rep. 
MONTANA . 


(1948)—Bonner, Dem., 12 H . 
Hamilton, Soc., 1274, 11) Ford. Rep., 94,922; 


NEBRASKA 


(1948)—Peterson, A F 
tof eee. Rep., 279,115; Sorrell, Dem., 


United States—Votes for Governors 


NEVADA™ 
OR Dem., 28,655; 
2 


NEW HAMPSHIRE , 
(1948)—Adams, Rep., 116,212; Hill, Dem., 105,2 

Otto, Proh., 1,152. 
_ NEW JERSEY 


(1946)—Driscoll, Rep., 807,378; Hansen, D 
585,960; Kohlman, Soc. Workers, 9,823; Mahi 
Com., 4,031; Smith, Soc., 2,326; Gittings, 2 
Medical’ Trust, 2,108; Bopp, Soc. Lab., 1,476 
Binns, Nat’] Proh., 1,425. : . 


NEW MEXICO 
(1948)—Mabry, Dem., 103,969; Lujan, Rep., 86,024 
i) 


jeans 7 


nf 


NEW ber ae 


Dem., 681,657; “Amer. Lab., 
14, 093. Greater N. ¥. C.: 
Mead, Dem., 
‘Liberal, pat 325. 

Mead, 2,138,482. 
yoid, 82,685. 

NORTH CAROLINA , 
(1948)—Scot, Dem., 570,995; Pritchard, Rep. 

166; Mary Price, Prog., 3,364. 
NORTH DAKOTA et i 
(1948)—Aandahl, Rep., 131,206; Henry, Dem., 808 
440; Porter, Prog., 1,757; Lund, Soc., 653. a 
© 

OHIO 

(1948)—Lausche, Dem., 1,619,775; Herbert, Res 


1,398,514 a 
OKLAHOMA P 


(1946)—Turner, Dem., 254,491; Flynn, Rep., 22 
426: Harrell, Ind., 7,181; Funk, Ind., 257; Mic 


Mead, 


Scattering, 


Ind., 244. 
OREGON 
a Rep., 271,848; Wallace, Dem., 22 
478. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


(1946)—Duff, Rep., 1,828,462; Rice, Dem., 1 
ln Killip, Proh., 13,838; Taylor, Soc. 
0,747. ‘ 

|. RHODE ISLAND _ i 
(1948)—Pastore, Dem., 197,792; Ruerat, Rep. : 
086; France, Proh., 1,373. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
(1946)—Thurmond, Dem., 26,520. 
\ 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
(1948)—Mickelson, Rep., 149,641; Volz, Dem., 9 


iy 
| 


TENNESSEE 
(1948)—Browning, Dem., 363,903; Acuff, Rep. an 
TEXAS ib 


(1948)—Jester, Dem., 827,249; Lane, Rep., 1 7 
Wright, Prog., 2,120; Overholt, Proh., i, er 


UTAH 
(1948)—Lee, Rep., 151,216; Maw, Dem., 123,830 
VERMONT , 
(1948)—Gibson, Rep., 84,515; Ryan, Dem., 33, 
VIRGINIA = 
(1945)—Tuck. Dem., 112,355: Landreth, R 
386; Carwile, Ind., 4,023; Scattering, 18. 


WASHINGTON 
(1948)—Langlie, Rep., 442,069: Wallgren, 
414,159: Fluent, Prog., 18,582; See 
Lab., 753; Roberts, Soc. Workers, 37. 


WEST VIRGINIA t 
(1948)—Patterson, i : Bore 
329,309. ion, Dem., 438,752; Bo 


( WISCONSIN 
1948)—Rennebdohm, Rep., 684, 
Dem., 558,497; Berquist, Prog. hi 15, 


Soc., ‘9, 149: ‘Boulton, s P 
Soc. Lab., 328, Oo ee 


ee, , WYOMING / 
46)—Hunt, Dem., 43,020: I 
(Hunt elected to * meaatel Nib $y 

Crane fulfilling unexpired term.) 


> 


resuits of the Presidential Election 
© three best-known public opinion poll 
which would be polled by the four leading can 


Truman 


(Nov. 2 


takers. 


Public Opinion Poll Forecasts 


radicted the forecasts made on its eve 
Their estimates of the percentage of the popular 


, 1948) cont 


didat 
Dewey 


es were as follows: 


Wallace 


Th 


urmond 


ésident Truman received 5 
‘age of the three polls. 


* 


Republican 


President Vice-President 


President 


Theodore Roosevelt 
Charles W. Fairbanks 
James S. Sherman 
James S. Sherman* 
|Charles W. Fairbanks 
.|Calvin Coolidge 
Charles G. Dawes 


Charles E. Hughes..... 
Warren G. Harding 
Calvin Coolidge 
Herbert Hoover 


Thomas E. Dewey 


4 ‘John W. Bricker 
Thomas E. Dewey 


{Earl Warren 


William J. Bryan 
Alton B. Parker. 
|| William J. Bryan 
Woodrow Wilson. . 
| Woodrow Wilson 
James M. Cox 
John W. Davis........ 
Alfred E. Smith....... 
Franklin D. Roosevelt... 
Franklin D. Roosevelt... 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. . 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.. 
Harry S Truman 


] Democratic 


0 percent of the popular vote, or 18.1 percent more than the combined 


Party Nominees for President and Vice President 


Vice-President 


Peers hat Senet. 
-|Adlai E. Stevenson 
A vis 


:/Thomas R. Marshall 


Thomas R. Marshall 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Charles W. Bryan 


Joseph T. Ro 


binson 


John N. Garner 

John N. Garner 

Henry A. Wallace 
Truman 


Harry S$ 


Alben W. Barkley 


“*Died Oct. 30 and the 


voter must be at least 21 years of age 
te; must be registered. In some States 


Republican National Committee named Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Qualifications for Voting by States 


(18 in Georgia), a citizen; not a convict; able to read 
paupers are ineligible. 


PREVIOUS RESIPRENCE REQUIRED “ 


In State |In County|In Precin. State In State |In County|In Precin. 
er oF 2 yrs. 1 yr. 3 mos. ||Nebraska......| 6 mos 40 days 10 days 
1 yr. 30 days 30 days ||Nevada........ 6 mos 30 days 10 days 
$e; mos. 30 days ||New Hampshire}| 6 mos 6 mos. mos, 
eeett.<s 1 yr. 90 days 40 days ||New Jersey.... yay m otha, 6 eres 
* See 1 yr. 90 days 10 days ||New Mexico.... 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
1 yr. ORD ss. Ueda New York..... 1 Oe 2 mos. 30 days 
ebayer « 1 yr. 6 mos. 30 days ||North Carolina.}| 1 yr. 4 1208;) | cca culeet 
Peete saws lyr. Gimos. |. ...;.. 27. }Nerth Dakota,..|\ Iyer. 90 days 30 days 
Pies bos 1 yr. PION) Poca ss Cent ORIOL... 2 fs of: LO 40 days 40 days 
- ae 6 mos 30’days |..........|}Oklahoma......] 1 yr. 6 mos 30 days 
| ee i yr, 90 days 30 days ||Oregon........] 6 mos Se Cd Pee ies 
~ 6 mos. 60 daysa 30 days ||/Pennsylvania... 1 yr. 2 mos 2 mos. 
=.-| 6 mos. 60 days 10 days |/Rhode Island...| 2 yrs opin es deol gi 6 mos 
Biel.» 6 mos. 30 days 30 days ||South Carolina*| 2 yrs. 1 yr. 4 mos. 
1 yr. mos. 0 days |/South Dakota.. 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
2 yrs 1 yr. 3 mos.c*||Tennessee*.... . 1 yr. mos 30 days 
bet BR 3 mos.d ||Texas* - 6 MOB. Toews t vee 
1 day La) Set 4 mos 60 days 
Sie: ee 6 mos.b || Vermont 3 mos mos. 
20 days |/|Virginia* 6 mos 30 days 
30 days ||Washington 90 days 30 days 
1 yr. West Virginia 60 days 0 days 
60 days) j(Wisconsin........| Dr.” Golpvecaeeee 10 days 
30 days ||Wyoming 1 mo 10 days 


but not as a prerequisite to voting. 


ce in Municipality. (c) Ward, 6 mos. (d) Town. 
quires payment of poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. Poll taxes or head taxes are levied by 


Source: The American Medical Association; data are for 1947 


other ~ 


za Registered Hospitals in the U. S. and Their Capacities 
Ho: 


Bas- | Patients | Average 
sinets|Admitted| Census 


Beds 


1,176; 251,928 
588 89,639 


5, 
11,642 


Beds 


AAAAZAZ 


[efe) 
java 
iS 


2,357 
232 


‘Tot. : 


Bas- 


782 
39,335 


6,276/|1,425,222/86,378/15,829,514/|1,217,229 


Patients | Average 
sinets| Admitted! Census , 
| 


ary of Hospitals (beds 
sclty, 308 (78,184): 
2,661); 


® 


parentheses )—Feder; 


al, 401 (213.204)* State, 563 (626,648); County, 526 
-County, 58 (10,767); Church, 1,051 (141,920); Nonprofit associations, 
Individual and partnership, 984 (28,325); Corporations, 359 (22,111). 


slag 


1 


_Camden—Bruce A. Wallace, 


GE. 
D. 
. Bugenia M. V. Urbanski-Courtney, D., Jersey City: 


United States—State 


Government Rosters 


New Jersey State Government ee 
, $20,000. t 
Secretary of State—Lloyd B. Marsh, Rep., Hawthorne, $10,000. Las 


Governor—Alfred E. Driscoll, Rep., Haddonfield 


Attormey-General—Walter D. Van Riper, Rep., 


STATE ‘LEGISLATURE, 1349 . 
(Meets annually in January; Members receive $3,000 annually.) 


The Senate 


R., Atlantic City: 
Jr., R., Englewood: 
Jr., D., Mcunt Holly; 

R., Merchantville; 
Cape May—Anthony J. Cafierd, R., Wildwood; 
Cumberland—Eimer H. Wene, D., Vineland; Essex 
—Alfred C. Clapp, R., Montclair; Gloucester—Har- 
old W. Hannold, R., Westville; Hudson—Edward J. 
O’Mara, D., Jersey City; Hunterdon—Samuel L. 
Bodine, R., Flemington; Mercer—C. Wesley Arm- 
strong, Jr., R., Trenton; Middlesex—Bernard W. 


Atlantice—Frank S. Farley, 
Bergen—David VanAlstyne, 
Burlington—James M. Davis, 


General 


Atlantic—Paul M. Salsburg. R., Atlantic City’ 
James BE. Fraser, R., Egg Harbor; Bergen—Walter 
A. Jones, R., Hackensack; William B. Widnall, R., 
Saddle River; Lawrence A. Cavinato, R., Fort Lee; 
Robert H. Pike, R., Teaneck; Wilma Marggrafi, R. 
Westwood; Edmund E, Field, Jr., R., Hasbrouck 
Hets.; Burlington—John B. Atkinson, D., Vincen- 
‘town; Camden—William E. Peel, R., Camden; 
Emory S. Kates, R.. Westmont; R. Cooper Brown, 
R., Collingswood; Cape May—Nathaniel C. Smith, 
R., Ocean City; Cumberland—W. Howard ‘Sharp, 
Vineland; Essex—Minna P. Greenbaum, R., 
Newark; Stephen J. Bator, R., Maplewood; El- 
wood P. Russell, R., Belleville; Grace M. Freeman, 
R., East Orange; Lewis M. Herrmann, R., New- 
ark; William W. Litvany, R., Bloomfield; Percy A. 
Miller, Jr., R., Irvington; James H. Sanderson, R., 
East Orange; Alfred P. Harris, R., Verona; James 
A. Curtis, R., Newark; Frank Cozzoline, R., New- 
ark; Cyrus H. Loutrel, R., Newark; Gloucester— 
Hugh L. Mehorter, R., Woodbury; Hudson—Peter 
Artaserse, D., Jersey City; Charles C. Jones, 
. Bayonne; Jacob Friedland, D., Jersey City; 


West Orange, $15,000. aed 


Vogel, D.. Woodbridge; Monmouth—J. Stanis 
Herbert, R., Sea Girt; Morris—David Young, 1] 
R., Towaco; Ocean—W. Steelman Mathis, R., : 
River: Passaic—Vincent E. Hull, Dt, Clifton; S 
—John M. Summerill, Jr., R., Penns Grove; 
erset—Freas L. Hess, R., Somerville; Sussex—As 
fred B. Littell, R., Franklin; Union—Kennet 
Hand, R., Elizabeth; Warren—Robert B. Me 
D., Phillipsburg. 


Senate: Republicans, 15; Democrats, 6. Total 


Assembly : 
William V. Musto, D.. Union. City; Georg 
Schaeffer, D., Secaucus; T. James Tumulty, 
Jersey City; Robert J. McCurrie, D., Kearny; F 
erick H. Hauser, D., Hoboken; Hunterdon: 
mert R. Wilson, D., Stockton; Merecer—Ho} 

S. Keim, R., Trenton; Albert F. Clemens, R., 

ton; J. Richard Kafes, D., Trenton; Middl 
William H. Dickson, D., Metuchen; Edwin J. 

iker, D., New Brunswick; John J. Brixie, D., 
Amboy; Menmouth—Merrill H. Thompson, R. 
terlaken; Elvin R. Simmill, R., West B 
Morris—Thomas J. Hillery, R., Boonton; 
Mills, R., Morristown; Ocean—Lettie E. Sava 
Lakewood; Passaic—Michael F. Donato, R., 
Falls; Frank W. Shershin, R.,.Clifton; Pe 
Zangara, R., Passaic; Esther N. Dilger, R., Pi 
son; Salem—Peter B. Hoff, R., em; Some 
Anderson Fowler, R., Peapack; Sussex—Am 
Dixon, R.. Stillwater; Union—Joseph Louis 
cher, R.. Elizabeth: G. Clifford Thomas, R., 
beth; Thomas M. Muir, R., Plainfield; Donald 
Mackey, R., Plainfield; Warren—James C. Jamies# 
D., Blairstown. 


Assembly: Republicans, 44; Democrats, 16. Total, t 


Pennsylvania State Government _ 


Se a tha H. Duff, Rep., Carnegie, $18,- 


Lieutenant. Governor—Daniel B. Strickler, Rep., 


Lancaster, $8,000 


a 


State Treasurer—(2) Ramsey S. Black, 
White Haven, $12,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE, 1949 


A: jocds 


Secretary of the Commonwealth—Charles M, (Meets in odd years in January; Members - 
Morrison, Reps Ivyland, $10,000, ceive $3,000 per person.) 4 " 
Secretary of Internal Affairs—William S. Liven- Senate: Republicans, 35; Democrats, 15. to 
good, Jr., Rep., Somerset, $10,000. | 50. . a 
Auditor General—(1) G. Harold Wagner, Dem.,| House of Representatives: Republicans, 1} 
White Haven, $12,000. | Democrats, 91. Total, 208. =| 
oe | 

(1) Waldon B, Heyburn, Rep., Concordville, takes office May 3, 1949. As | 
(2) Charles R. Barber, Rep., Erie, takes office May 2, 1949. &s > | 
a 

| 

| 


_ Connecticut State Government 
overnor—Chester Bowles, Dem., Essex, $12,000. 


Lieutenant Governor—William T. Carroll, XC 
Torrington, $4,500. Te 

Secre of the State—Mrs. Winifred McDonald 
Dem., Waterbury, $6,000. 

Attorney-General—William L. Hadden, 


West Haven, $10,000. PER. 


“‘Treasurer—Joseph A. Adorno, Rep,, Middle- 


town, $6,000, 


Comptroller—Raymond S. Thatcher, Dem., East 


Hampton, $6,000, 


Governor—Earl Warren, Rep., Oakland, $25,000 
Lieutenant Governor—Goodwin J. Knight. 
Los Angeles, $12,000. ees 

Secretary of State—Frank M. Jordan, 


Sacramento, $12,000. ee 


we er—Thomas H. Kuchel, Rep., Anaheim, 
‘ Treasurer—Charles G, Johns 
mento, $12,000. sine age bhi 


” , 


x By_ constitutional prevision Members 


. | ave also allowed mileage at the rate of 


California State Government 


' Supt. 
. | N-P, South Pasadena, $12,000. 


ee oe ated N. Howser, Rep., Long 


en 


STATE LEGISLATURE, 1949 
(Meets odd years, in January.) 


Legislature receive $600 for the bier a 
en 

mile to attend sessions. ‘oe 

Senate: Democrats, 23; Republicans, 13. Tt 


House of Representatives: Democrats, 94; 
publicans, 178. Total 272, ea 


of Public Instruction—Roy E. Sim} 


$ STATE LEGISLATURE, 1949 , 
(Meets annually, in January; i 
$1,200 annually.) ee f 
Agree Republicans, 26; Democrats, 14. 
: evan ¥ 
34.7 


A bly; ; Dem s 
ee ssembly: Republicans, 46; Democrats 


A—Total, Continental, 3,022,387 square 
(land area 2,977,128 square miles); total, 
mg Territories and Possessions (597.236 
a miles), 3,619.623 square miles. 
| POPULATION—Census of 1940, Continental, 131,- 
9,275; including all Territories and Possessions, 
50,621,231. The increase in the population of 
United States and Territories and posses- 
ons excluding the Philippine Islands, based on 
he i940 returns is estimated at 7.5 per cent as 
fompared with 1930, which recorded a percentage 
m of 16.1 over the preceding ten years. The 
sus Sureau announced (March 10, 1948) the 
lation reached a new high of 145,340,000 at 
Ihe start of 1948. 
: population increase of 1940 over 1930 was 
d » while the 1930 gain over 1920 was 17,- 
6426. The greatest volume of increase was for 
Panama Canal Zone, 31.3 per cent, and the 
mallest increase for the Virgin Islands, 13.1 per 
ent. The population density for continental United 
tates in 1940 was 44.2 per square mile as compared 
a Re United St tes of 
e ates of America, Federal Republic, 
ded on the north by Canada, on the Cast by 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
uth by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, and on 
west by the Pacific Ocean. It comprises 48 
ates and the Federal District of Columbia. This 
alied for convenience in reference Continental 
United States. "Its non-contiguous areas are the 
fritories of Alaska and Hawaii: Puerto Rico, 
‘Wirgin Islands of the United States, American 
moa,\Guam, Wake and scattered islands in the 
Be; and the Panama Canal Zone. The United 
ites also is trustee, by mandate of the United 
tions, of 625 islands in the west Pacific. The 
slands, formerly held by Japan under League of 
lations mandates, include the Admiralty, Bonin, 
oline, Gilbert, Marianne, Marshall, Paulau and 
ano chains. 
Limits of Continental United States—Cape 
able, Floride;" is in latitude 25° 07’, longitude 
© 05’. The extreme south point of Texas is in 
weitude 25° 50’, longitude 97° 24’. 
he Lake of the Woods projection extends to 
bitude 49° 23’ 04.5” at longitude 95° 09’ 11.6”. 
The easternmost land is West Quoddy Head, 
3 Eastport, Me., in longitude 66° 57’, latitude 


4° 49’. 

‘Cape Alava, Washington, extends into the Pacific 
4 to longitude 124° 44’, at latitude 48° 10’. 
om the south point of Texas due north to the 
parallel, the distance is 1,598 miles. From 
S oddy Head west along the paraHel to 
Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. These 

es are computed to mean sea level. 

of the Mexican boundary from the 


he geo raphic center of the United States is in 
mith ‘County, Kansas, latitude 39° 50’ longitude 


s P Division of Territories and Island Possessions 
ip in the Interior Department by Executive 
r of President Roosevelt (March 3, 1933), 
oversight of the affairs of Alaska, Hawaii, 
exto Rico and the Virgin Islands. The Canal 
is under the control of the War Department 
eeenean Samoa and Guam under the Navy 
ment. p Fs ‘ 
e general topography of Continentai United 
and the climate, natural resources and racial 
ts are varied. In the eastern part, excepting 
south, are several mountain ranges of the 
alachian system, rising never to more than 
5 to 7,000 feet of altitude, and ranging north 
outh. The Adirondacks, in northern New 
State, are declared by the United States 
ogical Survey to have been the first land 
arose in the western world. Sweeping west- 
from the eastern mountains is a vast, fertile 
the valley of the Mississippi River, a thou- 
miles wide and about as long, to where the 
tain formation again is found, the Rocky 
ain Tange, highest in North America, beyond 
westwardly is a tableland of mean elevation 
000 to 5,000 feet, and still farther to the 
ard are othey mountain ranges of lesser 
sides, with a low coast range skirting the shores 
e Pacific Ocean. e 
United States has eight great rivers—the 
entering the Atlantic at the harbor of 
eastern corner of the 
_the Delaware, enteri the Atlantic 
‘Delaware Bay, midway down the coast; 
ac, entering the Atlantic through Chesa-. 
from Delaware Bay 


York ‘City in the north: 


thern side of the country; 
e eastern mountains wes 


Desert, swamps, rocky, dunes........ 


_— 
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Mississippi in the east central part of the country; 
the Missouri, which flows from the northwestern 
Mountains eastwardly to the Mississippi, being 
confluent with that stream just north of where the 
Ohio joins it; the Columbia, Which rises in British 
territory, and flows across a vast tableland west 
of the Rocky es into the Pacific Ocean 
two hundred miles down that coast; the Colorado, 
non-navigable, which rises in the State of Colo- 
rado, flows-in general course southwestwardly 
through Utah and Arizona, and between Arizona 
el SeTCrnin, into the Gulf of California, in 

_ Besides*these streams, there are many of con- 
siderable and navigable size in the areas east from 
the Rocky Mountains, including the St. Lawrence 
River, the outlet of the Great Lakes on the north- 
ern border between the United States and Canada. 

The Great Lakes, jargest inland body of fresh 
water in the world: Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario, are a striking phase of the 
geological formation, and carry immense passenger 
and freight tonnage. 

The Mississippi, Potomac, Delaware, Hudson and 

Columbia Rivers are navigable for considerable 
distances, and the Missouri for light-draught 
craft quite a distance up from the Mississippi. 
The Red River, southernmost of the great tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi, is navigable for 350 of 
its 1,200 miles for light-draught vessels, and at 
high water several hundred miles farther. The 
Sacramento in California is navigable for 180 
Miles. Of the lesser rivers, the most important 
are the Connecticut, Susquehanna, James, Cum- 
berland, Tennessee. Tombigbee, Warrior. in the 
eastern half of the country, and the Arkansas 
west_of the Mississippi. The Rio Grande, rising 
in Colorado, non-navigable, save for eS 
from its mouth, is in the eastern half boundary 
between the United States and Mexico. 
_ The Yukon in Alaska, which rises in small lakes 
in the Dominion of Canada, flows northwestwardly 
into Alaska, then westwardly and then southwest- 
wardly into Norton Sound, which in turn makes 
into Bering Sea. It flows for 1,765 miles through 
Alaska and is navigable for 1,200 miles. 

In natural resources, the United States 1s one of 
the richest countries in the world. Its coal, oil, 
timber and precious metals exist in vast natural 
stores, and practically every base mineral known to 
civilization is deposited in its areas. The timber 
resources have heen depleted seriously; but the 
Federal Forest Service has begun reforestation. 

The: original forest area of the United States is 
estimated at 820,000,000 acres, or nearly half of the 
land area of the United States. In addition there 
were about 100,000,000 acres of non-commercial 
forest or low-grade woodland and scrub, The 
present area of commercial forest land is estimated 
(1945) at 461,044,000 acres, divided as follows: 


Sawtimber areas Acres 
Old: Grow flr. 12h) -.23 ate oes, Sea ae 44,618,000 
Second growth) 02: .é06, 5)suie eee 160,558,000 
Pole-timber areas ...........02-208 .. 95,013,000 
Seeding and sapling areas 85,552,000 
Poorly stocked or denuded areas..... 75,303,000 

Metal its 5.35. 3. pes ee ee 461,044,000 


Non-commercial forest land in the United States 
covers an additional 162,784,000 acres. In all, about 
624 million acres, or nearly one-third of the con- 
tinental United States is forest land. 

There are nearly 180,000,000 acres in the 152 
National Forests. National Forests are administered 
by the United States Forest Service for continuous 
production or “‘sustained yield’ of timber, for 
protection of watersheds, public recreation, and 
other public services. The Forest Service also co- 
operates with the States and with private timber- 
land owners to provide protection from fire and to 
promote good forest management on other timhber- 
lands of the country. Under state, county, and ~ 
municipal ownership are 27,114,000 acres of com- 
mercial forest land; and 344,973,000 acres of com- 
mercial forest land are in private ownership. 

The land in farms is 1,141,615,364 acres. 

The land not in farms is 845,000,000 acres, di- 
vided as follows: 


Private forest (grazed)............... 
Public forest (grazed). . 


Acres 
134,000,000 


Private forest (not grazed)......... «. 115,000,000 
Public forest (not grazed)... .. -sies 80,000,000 
Private grazing land (non-forest) 44,000,000 
Public grazing land (non-forest)...... 219,000,000 


Citiessand towns 2,5. o. . 6 ete a oa 
Parks, reservations, etc...... ies pal 
Roads, railroads: 


The Department of Commerce reported that the 
assessed valuation (1940) of the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia was $143,281,928,000. The De- 
partment reported the national income (1947) at 


approximately $197,000,000,000. 


- 
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Wildlife is abundant in the United States and 
proved a means of sustenance for the early pio- 
neers. The bison (or buffalo) is now nearly extinct 
and protected in national parks, although it once 
roved in tremendous herds across the great plain 
States. This country has been the domain of 
numerous species of interesting fauna, There is the 
Rocky Mountain sheep, the Rocky Mountain goat 
fs goat-like antelope); the prong-horn antelope 

the only antelope extant with deciduous and 
forked horns); the moose 7(true elk); caribou 
(reindeer); other species of deer, several varieties 
of bear (including the grizzly bear), the raccoon, 
cougar (American lion or panther); ocelot (in the 
southwest), lynx, wolf, fox, weasel, marten, skunk, 
polecat, otter, mink, beaver, muskrat, woodchuck, 
prairie-dog, sewellel, hare, porcupine, squirrel, 
gopher, opossum, armadillo (Texas) and many 
destructive species of the rat and mouse family, 
The jaguar used to be seen in Texas and the pec- 
cary in Arkansas. American birdlife is represented 
by the wild turkey, grouse, crane, heron, pigeon, 
mocking-bird, parrot, humming-bird, song thrush, 
other small birds (sparrows, warblers, fiycatchers), 
eagle, falcon, owl; buzzard-vulture, flamingo, ibis, 
| goose; duck, swan, other game-birds and water- 
fowl of many species. 

The alligator basks in southern waters; also the 
true erocodile on the southeast coast of Florida. 
The “Gila-monster’’ (lizard) and horned toads 

cause goosefiesh in the southwest; the green lizard 
‘or chameleon’ in Florida; and many poisonous 

rattlesnakes, moccasins and copperheads are found 

throughout the country. i 

In the northern part of the United States are 
rich forests of pine (including white pine), spruce, 
hemlock, yellow cedar, hackmatack or larch, linden 
or basswood, black and white ash, sugar and other 
maples, birch and elm. Somewhat further south 
are to be found in abundance the hickory, the oak, 
the tulip-tree, sassafras, cherry, magnolia, walnut, 
red cedar, tupelo, persimmon, plane, poplar, beech, 
catalpa. In the southern coast regions are the long- 
leaved pine, hard or pitch pine, live oak, palmetto 
and the deciduous cypress. Oak, hickary, ash, elm, 
black walnut, cherry and other hard woods are 
indigenous to every section of the eastern part of 
the United States. Spruce, hemlock, birch, beech 
and maple have come mostly from the north- 
eastern section of the country, although hemlock 
and beech exist far into the south. 

Distinctive American small flora include the 
buffalo berry, laurel (shrub), leatherwood, paw- 
paw, spice-bush, witch-hazel. Azaleas, blackberries, 
dogwoods, rhododendrons, sumachs, whortleberries 
are found in Europe as well as America. 

The climate of the United States is of every 
gradation, from the north temperate, with rather 
cold winters and pleasant summers, to the sub- 

- tropical, with ay variety of flora adapted to so 
wide a range of latitude. Eastwardly and west- 
wardly, even greater variation is found. For there 
are regions of normal moisture precipitation in the 
northeast, of excessive precipitation in the south- 
east, of normal precipitation in the central table- 
land regions, and then of varying degrees of aridity 
and moistness as one proceeds westwardly, until on 
the coast of Oregon, at Tillamook, is the heaviest 
average precipitation in the United States—120 
inches a year. ; 

Being in the north temperate zone, in a general 
region of prevailing westerly winds, part of the 
United States is subject to cyclonic storms because 
the air does not move eastward in steadily blowing 
winds, as is the case with the trades, but in whirl- 

_ing formations that have a general easterly direc- 
_ tion, The West Indian hurricane, which has caused 
Much damage in the United States, generally 
originates in the tropics, moves over the West 

Indies, enters the United States in Florida or on 
the Gulf Coast and disappears into the Atlantic 
Scien bs a poeeatteHy direction, 

e Government of the United States is - 

Posed of three co-ordinate branches, the Executive, 

“AS changer ea Lo agree in accordance 
Ww. e provisions o e Constitution ado 
geens. ee 1787), to which 21 amendments have 

n 


added. 
The Union of 48 States is, composed of 
Original States, seven States admitted ne 
federation without having been previously or- 
Beniped as Territories, and 28 States which had 
een Territories. The District of Columbia, in- 
cluding the city of Washington, is the capital of 
the United States. In each State there is a 
Legislature of two houses (except Nebraska, which 
has adopted a uni-cameral form of government) 
s Mane public sotont sone — 
Ss ystem 
the Union, eid Piotr ene 
p eo. ay an hig: 
e ed States Government h 
practice (since 1803) on the organization ae all 
; Bey otis, ee cada page from one to four 
uare miles) of lan 
Rese oars. ip 
e is an important industr: 
United States and provides a Gyclihued fone ce 


elementary sch 
schools, 2 ools, «junior 


than 30,000,000 persons. Kansas is by far 
greatest wheat State in the Union, producing n 
twice as much as its runner-up, North D) 

The principal oat states are Iowa, Illinois, Min 
nesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Nebraska, So 
Dakota. Rye comes from North Dakota, Minne; 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Michi 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. Iowa is known as the co 
state, but large quantities are grown in _Mlinoi 
Nebraska, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio an 
Kansas. Maine is the chief potato state, followe 
by California, New York, Idaho, Pennsylyaniz: 
Colorado and Michigan in the order named. Toba 
co is grown in North Carolina, Kentucky, Tenn 
see, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Pennsy! 
vania, Wisconsin, Maryland, Ohio and Connectieu 
The barley States are North Dakota, South Dako! 
California and Minnesota. 

The principal industrial areas in the Unite 
States with their leading industries, ranked a¢ 
cording to the value of their products, afte 2 
follows: ; 

New York—Newark—Jersey City Area—Womens 
and misses’ dresses (except house dresses)—mac 
in inside factories or by jobbers engaging com 
tractors; primary smelting and refining of now 
ferrous metals; coats, suits, and skirts (except iJ 
coats)—made in inside factories and by jobbe: 
engaging contractors; bread and other bake 
products; meat packing, wholesale; petroleum Tf} 
fining; men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and overcos 
(except work clothing)—made in inside facte 
or by jobbers engaging contractors; motor vehicle! 
motor-vehicle bodies and parts; periodicals, pu 
lishing without printing; fur coats and other 
garments and accessories and trimmings. 

Chicago Area.—Steel works and rolling mill 
meat packing, wholesale; petroleum refining; cox 
munication equipment; blast-furnace producy 
candy and other confectionery products; genez 
commercial job printing; tin cans and other 1 
ware; motor vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies a 
parts; radios, radio tubes, and phonographs. 

Philadelphia—Camden Area—Petroleum refin 
radios, radio tubes, and phonographs; woolen ak 
worsted manufactures—regular factories and jo 
bers engaging contractors; motor vehicles, mo 
vehicle bodies and parts; men’s and boys’ suii 
coats, and overcoats (except work clothing)—me 
in inside factories or by jobbers engaging ¢a@ 
tractors; shipbuilding and ship repairing; ca 
sugar refining; paper and paperboard mills; cann 
and dried fruits and vegetables; steel work # 
rolling mills, 

Detroit Area—Motor 


vehicles, motor-vehi: 
bodies and parts; steel works and rolling mil 


tires and_inner tubes; meat packing, wholesa 
bread and’ other bakery products; machine ta 
and other metal-working machinery; alloyi 
and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals ( 
cept aluminum); drugs and medicines; 
varnishes, and lacquers; chemicals not elsey 
classified. 

Boston Area—Woolen and worsted manufact 
regular factories and by jobbers engaging 
tractors; footwear (except rubber); leather; 
ned, curried, and finished; bread and other bh: 
products; soap and glycerin; meat packing, w 
sale; boot and shoe cut stock and findings; ne 
papers; publishing and printing; rubber prodv 
not elsewhere classified; ship building and g 
"Bt Eph nea me 

s s Area—Meat packing, wholesale; 
vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies and parts; a) 
distrib 


- 


| 


~~. F 
y 


paints, _ 
water heate 


2 


paige 


>, 


C “Haas Bees comers Sect) bread and other 
ucts; machine tools; batteries, stora 
da primary (dry & wet). : 


fF 
Los Angeles Area—Petroleum refining; meat 
king, wholesale; aircraft and parts, including 


aireraft engines; 


1 Area—Motor vehicles, motor-vehicl 
Bodies and parts; steel works and rolling mi "4 
chemicals not elsewhere classified; flour and other 
‘grain-mill products; prepared feeds (including min- 
€ral) for animals and fowls; blast-furnace products; 
Oven coke, and coke-oven byproducts; paper and 
paperboard mills; tires and inner tubes; aircraft 
‘and parts, including aircraft engines. 
___Providence—Fall River—New Bedford Area— 
“Woolen and worsted manufactures—regular fac- 
‘tories and jobbers engaging contractors; cotton 
“broad woven goods; rayon broad woven goods— 
regular factories or jobbers engaging contractors; 
Dyeing and finishing cotton, rayon, silk, and linen 
textiles; costume jewelry and costume novelties 
(jewelry other than fine jewelry); rubber products 
mot elsewhere classified; jewelry (precious metals); 
‘alloying; and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 
_ Metals (except aluminum); cotton thread; jewelers’ 
ings and materials. 
___ Baltimore Area—Steel works and rolling mills; 
primary smelting and refining of nonferrous metals; 


By Philip B. King, U 


_ The landscape of the United States is varied. The 
~ eentral interior consists of wide plains and low 
‘plateaus. East of» them are the ridges of the Ap- 
alachians, and west of them the broad and rugged 
Cordillera. The Atlantic and Gulf coasts are low 
and are bordered by broad coastal plains, but the 
Pacific coast is rugged and abrupt, and is bordered 
chains of coast ranges. 
_ This landscape has been caused by the work of 
foo. processes through a long period of earth 
tory. Many of the major features originated 
rom movements of the earth’s crust, but the sur- 
face configuration of the features has been modi- 
fied by erosion and deposition. In general, the 
Mountain areas were the sites of greatest move- 
ment of the earth’s crust, and the rocks there have 
m extensively folded and fractured. In the 


leposits. ‘ 
The plains of the central interior of the United 


ates have been a stable region for a long period 
“geologic time. Underlying this stable region are 
7 ancient rocks (schists, granites, and gneisses) 
hich were folded, recrystallized, and made rigid 
ong ago. Being rigid, they were able to resist 
forces that subsequently disturbed adjacent parts 
f the crust. These ancient rocks come to the 
surface in the Laurentian shield, Which occupies 
e greater part of central Canada, and extends 
short distance into the north-central United 


ates. 

Farther south, throughout most of the plains of 
central interior of the United States, the 
nt rocks are beneath the surface and form a/ 
ment Upon which lie stratified fossiliferous 
of Paleozoic and Mesozoic ages. These have 
yt been conspicuously folded, but they have been 
arped into domes and basins. On the domes (the 
gark highlands of Missouri being an example) the 
ver of stratified rocks is thin, and the underly- 


cks 


which th 
the rocks have been folded 
time. to time have been 
‘into mountains; in part, they are still moun~ 
areas today. Before the mountains came-into 
these regions formed geosynclines, which 
depressed more than the centra! interior, 
d were covered by greater thickness of sediment- 
‘Tocks. Whereas the basement of the central in- 


ore disturbed. Here, 
“fractured, and from 
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motor vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies and ’ 
meat packing, wholesale; tin cans and mihen an 
Ware not elsewhere classified; men’s and boys’ 
suits, coats, and overcoats (except work clothing) 
—miade in inside factories or by jobbers engaging 
contractors; aircraft and parts, including aircraft 
engines; cane-sugar refining; blast-furnace prod- 
ucts; shipbuilding and ship repairing. 

Cincinnati Area—Motor vehicles, motor-vehicle 
bodies and parts; machine tools; meat packing, 
wholesale; steel works and rolling mills; paper and 
paperboard mills; soap and glycerin; petroleum 
refining; men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and over- 
coats (except work clothing)—made in inside fac- 
tories or by jobbers\ engaging contractors; malt 
liquors; paperboard containers and boxes not else- 
where classified. 

Milwaukee Area—Motor vehicles, motor-vehicle 
bodies and parts; tractors; meat packing, wholesale; 
malt liquors; construction and similar machinery; 
leather: tanned, curried, and finished; generating, 
distribution, and industrial apparatus for incor- 
poration in manufactured products, not elsewhere 
classified; internal-combustion engines; hosiery, 
full-fashioned; malt. 

Bridgeport—New Haven Area—Alloying; and 
rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals (except 
aluminum); insulated wire and cable; silverware 
and plated ware; hat bodies and hats fur-felt; 
electrical appliances; hardware not elsewhere 
claSsified; secondary smelting and refining, gold, 
silver, and platinum; mechanical-power transmis- 
sion equipment; ammunition; corsets and allied 
garments. 
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terior was covered by no more than 10,000 feet of 
sedimentary rocks, the basement of the bordering 
regions was covered by 30,000 or even 50,000 feet of 
sedimentary rocks. Depression of the bordering 
regions and accumulation of sedimentary rocks 
began as far back as early Paleozoic time, but the 
later history of the different regions has been 
varied. Some, as on the east and south, were raised 
into mountains by the end of the Paleozoic time. 
Others, as on the west, were disturbed many times 
during the Mesozoic and Cenozoic eras. 

The folded and fractured rocks east and south 
of the central interior, which were raised into 
mountains during the Paleozoic era, stand in 
places as low mountain ridges. The longest of these 
chains is the Appalachian Mountains, extending 
along the eastern side of the United States from 
Canada to Alabama. West of the Misaieceys River, 
similar but disconnected groups of ridges form the 
Ouachita, Arbuckle, and Wichita Mountains of 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. Throughout the region 
there has been no folding or fracturing of the rocks 
since Paleozoic time, and the present mountain 
groups result from erosion of the folded rocks after 
relatively recent, broad uplifts. 

While. these uplifts were being formed, large 
areas of the ancient mountain system subsided, 
and were covered by Mesozoic and Cenozoic de- 
posits. Along the Mississippi River the system was 
divided by a downwarp which forms the present 
Mississippi embayment. The east and south sides 
of the system were tilted toward the Atlantic Ocean 
and Gulf of Mexico, and were buried beneath a 
seaward-thickening wedge of coastal plain deposits. 
Along the Texas and Louisiana coasts these reach 
thicknesses of 20,000 feet or more, but elsewhere 
they are thinner. 

On the western side of the central interior, the 
rocks were folded and fractured in Mesozoic and 
Cenozoic times, and form the broad and diverse 
Cordilleran system. Its highest members today 
are the Rocky Mountains on the east and the Sierra 
Nevada on the west, but these owe their form to 
relatively recent uplifts. Other parts were equally 


disturbed during the original mountain making, ~ 


but\have been depressed rather than elevated by 
later movements. In Oregon and Washington, wide 
tracts of the disturbed rocks have been buried 
under the lavas-of the Columbia Plateau. In the 
Great Basin of Nevada and Utah the disturbed 
rocks, have been so fractured and dislocated that 
‘they now form many separate ranges and interven- 
ing basins. At the present time, most of the 
-erustal movements in the Cordilleran system have 
ceased, but instability is still manifested near the 
Pacific coast by chains of active or dormant vol- 
canoes, and by faulting (with accompanying earth- 
quakes) such as has taken place within historic 
time along the San Andreas rift of California. 
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United States—Territorial Growth; Mason and Dixon’s Line 


Territorial Expansion Since 1790 


The Thirteen Original States, comprising the 


‘United States of America, as constituted (1790) 


were—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. ‘These States 
had a gross area of 892,135 square miles, of which 
24,155 square miles were water. 

The present gross (land and water) area of these 
thirteen States is 322,343 square miles, inas- 
much as Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part of 
Minnesota have been carved from; the original 
boundaries of the Thirteen, which extended from 
Canada to Florida, and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion of 
the southeastern part of Louisiana. 

Congress (Oct. 30, 1779) asked the States to 
cede to the General Government: the vast areas 
of) unsettled lands lying between the Appalachian 
Mountain ranges and the Mississippi River, to end 
conflicting boundary claims inherited from royal. 
charters. This was the Ohio Country over which 
the British and French fought (1754-1763). The 
British claimed title from the Iroquois Indians. 
The French urged their own discovery and settle- 


The General Government welded the ceded areas 
into two great tracts—the territory northwest of 
the Ohio River (1787); and the territory south 
of the Ohio River. ar okt 

The territory embracing Michigan was governed 
by the French from the time of its first discovery 
(about 1610-1763). It was ceded to Great Britain. 
This land came into actual possession of the 
United States (July 11, 1796), and until 1802 
was attached to the Northwest Territory, when 
that portion west of the east line of Indiana 
became a part of the Territory of Indiana by an 
act of Congress. 

Indiana Territory was divided (1805) into two 
separate governments, and provision was made for 
the constitution of Michigan Territory. 

The first accession to the territory of the United 
States as it was constituted (1790) came through 
the Louisiana Purchase. This vast region, bought 
by the United States (in the administration of 
President Jefferson, April 30, 1803) from France. 
in the reign of Napoleon Bonaparte, for 60,000,000 
francs ($11,250,000) , plus payment of the ‘‘French 
Spoliation Claims,’’ comprised the Mississippi 
‘River’s west side drainage basin, except that part 
held by Spain. It extended from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and included the areas now oc- 
cupied by Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, 
most of Minnesota, and portions of Colorado and 

yoming.- In New Orleans (at nogn on Dec. 20, 
1803) the French and American flags passed each 
other as the one was lowered and the other raised. 
There was no other ceremony to mark the event. 

The United States took formal possession of the 
Louisiana Purchase regions (March 10, 1804), and 
Congress divided it into two parts—the Territory 
of Orleans (later the State of Louisiana); ang the 
Territory of Louisiana. 

Settlement of the French Spoliation Claims was 
effected with France for $3,750,000. Interest ac- 
oruals raised the final total cost of the Louisiana 
Purchase to $27,267,622—about 4 cents an acre. 

The second accession was the Floridas, which 
the United States bought (1819) from Spain. 

No money payment was made to Spain in con- 
nection with the acquisition of the Floridas, but 
ee ten ie cannes pad paid the sum of 

,000, Satisfaction of claims of citi 
Re United States against Spain. eaeeend, oF 

The Oregon Territory, the northern limits of 
which were settled in the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, is not classed as an accession, be- 


Added Added 

Division Yr. | Square Di fs : 
AP oe vision | ¥r Sqisre Division Yr. 

Ue A EE ikea | ce Waietac! : 
Louisiana Purchase.|1803) 827,987||Gadsden Purchase .|1853| _29,.670|| Panama Canal Z 54h! 
Gained through Wit sian ae 1867| 586,400]| Danish West Indies sare ai 
PR ed with Spain Hohe Bones edi th oh Islands. , tse ane (now Virgin Isl.).|1917 13} 
ee lelnlb 6.4.0 00 006 r sehr e ’ Torx oy) 
Texas... ......+../1845| 389;166|Guam, 0" 7.*‘“|1899| __’a08 Total added areal). . .-|2, 840; 
Oregon. :.........|1846| 286,541||Pnitippine Tainnds* |1899] 114,400 ot. orig. 13 States (892,14) 
Mexican cession. ..|1848] 529,189||American Samoa. .. |1899 76 Grand Total....,. .3,738,39) 
*Became the Republic of the Philippines July 4, 1946. ay 
Mason and Dixon’s Line | 

The Mason and Dixon’s line actually was sur-| tors of Maryland and Pennsylvania respective 


veyed by two Englishmen, Charles Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon (Nov, 15, 1763, and Dec. 26, 1767) 
to settle constant dissensions between the Lords 
Baltimore and the Penn family, the lords proprie- 


cause the Government at Washington claimed it 


1848)* on three grounds—(), discovery and ~ 
(cetpation: (2), the Louisiana Purchase; (3), the — 


i Purchase. 7 
Pigs constituted at its organization (1848). the 


Territory of Oregon extended from the Pacific to ~ 


Mountains, north of the” 
and comprised — 
Washington, 


the crest of the Rocky I 
forty-second parallel of latitude, 
the areas now covered by Oregon, 


Idaho and part of Montana and Wyo e. “| 
The third accession came (Dec. 29, 1845) when 
the Republic of Texas was admitted to the Union 


as a State. The area now comprises Texas, and 
parts of New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. 


‘The joint resolution of Congress (March 1, 1845) 


for the annexation of Texas expressly gave s 
that State when admitted the right to divide it- 
self into as many as five States ‘‘of convenient 
size,” “and having sufficient population’? without 
further permission of Congress. The annexation 
resolution was approved by the Texas Govern= 
ment and the State was admitted to the Union 
by a joint resolution of Congress®(Dec. 29, 1845). 
The Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty (1848) which 
ended the Mexican War gave the United States 
its fourth accession of national territory. Serious 
disagreement as to the exact extent of the newly 
gained region in what is now Southern Arizona 
and Southwestern New Mexico developed, which 
was resolved (1853) by the Gadsden Purchase 
for the United States of the area in dispute. The 
1848 Mexican cession price of $15,000,000 was 
raised to $16,800,000 by interest accruals. The | 
Shen Purchase cost the United States $10,- 
The Mexican cessions added to this country the — 
area of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico and part of Colorado. : 
The Alaska Treaty was signed March 30, 1867, | 
The Senate resolution of advice and consent was > 
passed April 9, 1867, and was ratified by President + 
Johnson on May 28, 1867; ratifications were eX- = 
changed on June 20, 1867, and the proclamation 
issued on that date. Transfer of Alaska to the» 
United States took place at Sitka on Oct. 18, 1867. . 
Payment of $7,200,000 in gold was made in Wash- 
ington on Aug. 1 8. 4 
The sixth accession brought in the Hawaiian 
Islands, which voluntarily joined«the United States ; 
(1898), the Hawaiian national debt of $4,000,000 
being assumed by this country. a 
The yictory of the United States over Spain: 
(1898) brought into the American national area 
the seventh accession. Under the treaty (Dec. 10,)) 
1898), the United States paid to Spain $20,000,000K 
in connection with the relinquishment of all claims: 
to Puerto Rico, Guam and the Philippine Islands}. 
and, under a later treaty (Noy. 7, 1900) a further 
payment of $100,000 was made to Spain for cessiom 


to the United States of any and all islands (Cagayarge 


Jolo) of the Philippine Archipelago lying outside 
of the lines described in Article III, of the trea 
No interest was paid. 

The Samoan Islands by agreement of the Unitec 
States, Great Britain and Germany (1899) were 
recognized ‘as independent, neutral territory, wit 
Malietoa as King, under the joint protection of the 
three powers named. The United States accepted 
1898) Pago Pago (ceded in 1872) in Tutuila @ 
a coal and naval base. Swain’s Island, two squara 
miles, used as a naval station, was annexed (1926) 

The Panama Canal Zone was granted to the 
United States by the Republic of Panama by treat: 
(Feb. 26, 1904), the compensation being $10,000,004 


outright, plus annual payments of $250,000 (raise 
to $430,000 by a subsequent treaty (1936), retro 
active to 1934). 

The Virgin Islands (formerly the Danish Wee 
St. Croix, St] 


» 


Indies), consisting of the Islands of 
Thomas and St. John, were acquired (March 
1917) for $25,000,000. The islands then had 32 
population. s F 
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United States—Derivation of States’ Names 


Origin of the Names of the States and Territories 


Source: State Librarians and other officials 


New Mexico—Mexico is a word derived from che 
aa word “‘mexitli,”’ title of their national war 
New York—So called in.honor of the Duke of 
York (1664), who got the patent from his brother, 
King Charles II, of England and sent an expedi- 
tion and took possession of New Netherlands. 
North Carolina—The patent granted by King 
Charles I, of England (Oct. 30, 1629), to Sir 
Robert Heath, his Attorney-General, of the ter- 
Titory between the 31st and the 36th parallels of 
north latitude from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
South Seas, decreed its name to be ‘‘Carolana or 
Province of Carolana’’ from the Latin version 
Carolus’ of his own name. Under the name 
of Carolina this territory was under a new patent 
(dated March 24, 1662-3) granted by King Charles 
11, of England to the Earl of Clarendon and others. 
North Dakota—‘‘Dakota” means “alliance of 
friends,’’ and is a Sioux Indian word, ‘‘Koda’’ in 
Santee dialect and ‘Kola’? in Teton dialect are 
the root words. : 


Ohio—Iroquois name, denoting great. 


Oklahoma—Choctaw word for “‘red people.” 

Oregon—The Oregon State Librarian says various 
origins of the name have been suggested as fol- 
lows: Origanum, a wild sage found on the coast: 
Orejon, or Oregones, a Spanish name for big- 
eared (Indian) men; Orgon; a river in Chinese 
Tartary; Oyerun-gen, a Shoshone Indian word 
for ‘‘place of plenty’; Aura agua, Spanish word 
meaning gently falling waters; Ouragan, a French 
word for hurricane; Wau-re-gan, an Algonquin 
word for “beautiful water.’’ 

Pennsylvania—Was named in honor of Admiral 
William Penn, the father of William Penn, the 
founder of the province, William Penn, the Friend, 
received a charter (1681) from Charles II,. of 
Great Britain for land in America that was given. 
the name of ‘Pennsylvania’ (Penn’s Woods) by 
the King. The name “Pensilvania’’ was used for 
many years by William Penn and his sons, Thomas 
and Richard, to designate the province. The grant 
was made in settlement of a debt of 16,000 pounds 
which King Charles and the British Government 
owed Admiral Penn. The charter was granted 
March 4, 1681. c 

Puerto Rico—From the Spanish ‘‘Puerto Rico,” 
Rich Port. 


_, Alabama—Alibama was the Indian name of a 
tribe in Southern Alabama—a Mushhogean tribe 
534 the Creek Confederacy. Alibamu is from the 
Choctaw words alba aya mule, meaning “I open 
or clear the thicket.” 
_ Alaska—From ‘‘Al-ay-es-ka,’’ or Alakh-Skhak a 
‘Mative Eskimo or Innuit (Aleut) word, meaning 
Great Country. 
.tizona—From ‘‘Arizonac” (‘‘Ari,’””_ small and 
““Zonac,” spring) so-called by the Papago and 
Pima Indians, says State Historian George H. 
Kelly (1927); and adds: “This state was called 
ma by-the Spaniards as early as 1736." A 
Simpler derivation is that given by Prof. John C. 
Van Dyke in ‘The Desert,"’ page 208—clipped 
from “‘Arida-Zona,"’ meaning the ‘‘dry belt.’’ 
f Arkansas—(Official pronunciation is ar-kan- 
Saw). Algonkin name of the Quapaw Indians. 
California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
ear the earthly paradise, in ‘“‘Las Serges de 
Esplandian,” a romance of chivalry written in 
‘the first decade of the i6th century. Another 
Ranation is that the Catalan explorers and 
hissionaries (1769) after lorig marches in summer 
Mear the coast called it the land of oven’s heat— 
“Aixo es calor de forni de fornalla,”’ 
_ Colorado—Spanisk, meaning red. 
__ Connecticut—Indian. ‘‘Quonecktacut,” or Long 
River. 
Delaware—Named after Lord De La Warr, of 
England, Governor of Virginia, who entered the 
Bay (1610), 
District of Columbia—A poetical adoption of 
| the name of Columbus: applied to the territory in 
¥i91 by the Federal Commissioners who laid it out. 
_ Flerida—Spanish words, ‘‘Pascua Florida,’’ Feast 
7 Flowers (Easter Sunday), on which day it is 
y id to have been named (1513) by Juan Ponce de 


n. 
ee ae Named after King George II, of Eng- 


_ Hawaii—English spelling of Owhyhee, where 

Capt. Cook was killed by the natives (1779). 

- Idaho—Indian words, ‘‘Edah hoe,’’ or Light on 

the Mountains. 

_Hilinois—Indian word, by some translated ‘The 

ver of Men.’”’ A form of the word Iliniwek. 

ini’ a a meant “‘is,”’ and ‘‘ek’’ 
yas a plural signification. “ ” 

" Indiana—Named after Indians, State of Indians. | o.osen by the General Gourt of the colony (1644). 

Iowa—The Ioways, or Alaouez, on aouas Were | The name of one of the islands had been Aqued- 

Sioux tribe. The word means “‘sleepy ones."’| neck. The name of Providence Plantations then 

= gradually lapsed. 


South Carolina—(See North Carolina). 
South Dakota—(See North Dakota). 


Tennessee—Called (from 1784 to 1788) the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. ‘‘Tennese’’ was the 
Indian name for the chief town of. the Cherokees, 
which was on the Little Tennessee River. 


Texas-—According to Elizabeth H. West, State 
Librarian, ‘‘Texas is from the Indian word, Tejas, 
meaning Friends or Allies. So far as is known, it 
has not an Aztec origin. It applied, originally, 
in the Indian usage to the Indian tribes about 
the early Spanish missions around Eastern Texas.” 


Utah—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe. 


Vermont—From Verd and Mont, two French 
words meaning Green Mountains. The name is 
eo to have been bestowed by Samuel de Cham- 
plain. 

Virginia—Named in honor of Elizabeth, daughter 
of Henry VIII, sometimes called by the courtiers 
the ‘‘Virgin Queen’’ of England. The name was 
bestowed by one of the courtiers, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who fitted out the expedition of dis- 
covery (1584). 

Washington—Named after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the name 
was changed to Washington because of the exist- 
ence of the District of Columbia. Z 


West Virginia—(See Virginia). 


Wisconsin—An Indian name which, according to 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, was originally spelled 
‘‘Ouiscousin’’ by the French missionaries and in 
old French-American documents; also was spelled 
“Misconsing.’’ ‘‘Ouisconching.” ‘‘Ouiskensing,” 
meaning meeting of the rivers. Congress changed 
it to “Wisconsin,” : 

- Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania, rendered famous from - 
Campbell’s poem, ‘‘Gertrude of Wyoming.” C 
word means, ‘‘mountains and valleys alternating.” 


“Kansas—Name of a tribe of the Sioux, the ‘‘Peo- 
ple of the South Wind.” - 
Kentucky—From Wyandot (Iroquoian) name 
“Ken-tah-ten,’’ meaning to-morrow, or Land of 
‘To-morrow. 

‘Louisiana—Named by the Mississippi River navi- 
ator Robert de la Salle (1682) after King Louis 
rT France. 


Be 

Mare cette an Algonquin Indian name from 
sadchu-es-et, meaning ‘‘great - hill - small- 
we,” indicating a place at or about the big 
e hills. 
fichigan—The Mishigamaw or Mishawiguma 
Indians. The word means “‘big lake’’ and 
5 applied to Lake Michigan. ‘‘Michi’’ meant 
eat,” and ‘‘gama’’ meant ‘‘water.’’ 
’ esota—Two Sioux words—‘‘sky-colored wa- 


: 


rd for river; ‘‘Maesi,’’ fish—Fish-River. 

Missouxri—The Missouri were Sioux of that name. 
‘ontana—Spanish for mountainous; used now 
‘Peruvians as a name for! their Andean dis- 


fississippi—Indian words ‘‘Sipu,’’ Algonquin 
- Tr 


r epeaake— Frou! an Otoe Indian word meaning 
‘Plab River’’—for the Platte River. 
“Wevada—A Spanish word, meaning ‘‘snow clad.” 
New Hampshire—Named (1629) after the County 
of Hampshire, England, by, the patentee, Capt. 
yhn Mason of the Plymouth Council. 
=N Jersey—The Duke of York of England, 
mted (1664) to Lord John Berkley and Sir 
orge Sod ae a patent or deed to the present 
Garies o be called Nova Caesaria, of New 
y. Caesarea, or Caesaria, was the ancient 
the Island of Jersey of which Carteret 


bech administrator. 
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A 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic 


The measurements cover all tidal waters under 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 
General Coastline—The figures under this head- 
ing give the length of the general outline of the 
minutes latitude. 


United States—Coastline; Land and Inland Water Areas 


Coastline of the United States and Possessions 


Survey; all measurements in statute miles — 
tances across the w 
rivers or streams, 
included. 


the length of the re 


Inland Tidal 


t measure 30 : Ng 
ere (in detail)’ — The Segre ee er ecegn S00 ee ae 
i th of a more detai coast- ; ) 
eens i seeding opisometer. These fig- mainland and offlying islands, to the limit 


jine measured 
res cover on 
subject to the action of the open sea and 


Coastline (in 
detail) 


Offly- 
ing 


ly the length of the shores that are 
the dis- 


Gen’! 
Coast 
Line |Main. 


fampshire. Washington..... 157 172 8 180} 2,8 
Massachusetts. . . 2 
6 || Atlantic coast..| 1,888| 2,304] 1,257] 3,561|24.8h 
Ehode island Gulf Coast..... 1.659} 22096| '944| 3,040|14,39° 


Connecticut 
New York. 
New Jersey 
Vitginia..:...,.. 
North Carolina. . 
South Carolina. . 
Georgia......... 
Florida, Atlantic. 
Florida, Gulf... . 
ee total.... 


-**Also claimed by Great Britain. 


Land and Inland Water Area of U. S., by States 


Source: United States Bureau of 


Inland 


Land Water 


Area ‘|Rank Ae: 


rea Area Area 
Square | Square uare 
Mil Miles Miles 
Alabama,,.... 51.07 531 


Arizona 


Colorado 
Connecticut... 

elaware 
Dist. of Col, 
Florida 


tidal water or to arbitrary limits imposed for 
purpose of simplifying measurements. 


| Pacific coast... 
United States.. 


Panama Canal Z. 
Christmas Isids** 
Guam Islands .. 
Hawaiian Islands 
Howland Islands. 
Jarvis Island. 
Palmyra Islan 
Puerto Rico. 
—— Islands. 
Wake Island 


*This figure does not include Long Island, which has been arbitrarily classified as an offlying 


7\|New Jersey.... 


Coastline (in 


Gen’l 
Coast Off. 
Line |Main- 
land 


351 


Locality 


296 0 


1,293] 1:577| 295] 1,872| 5,99: 


4,840| 5,977] 2,496) 8,473|45,. 


19 


conmoooooo 


in Islands... 37 
16 


° 


the Census; data are for 1940 


Area Rank| Tetal 


New Hampshire 
New Mexico... 


Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island. . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. . 


76,653 


Total area (square miles) previous years— 
ay mee ae et ra 1,720,122; (1820. 1830, 
© 1.9)'%92,293: 0 :997,119; (1860-1 
3,026,789; (1940) 3,022,387. ° a se 
Land area is defined to include: Dry land and 
land temporarily or partially covered by water, 
such as marshland, swamps, and river flood plains; 
streams, sloughs, estuaries. and canals less than 
one-eighth of a statute mile in width; and lakes. 
erecvoire and ponds having less than 40 acres 

‘Qe 

Inland water is defined to include: Pe - 
land water surface, such as lakes yoccrvcueen 
ponds having 40 acres or more of area; streams 
sloughs, estuaries, and canals one-eighth of a 
statute mile or more in width; deeply indented em- 
hayments and sounds, and other coastal waters be- 
hind or sheltered by headlands or islands separated 


United States |.. 


- + |3,022,387|2,977,128 


by less than one nautical mi : 
oe. ee bee to acres ae ee 3 
other n inland waters— of | 
water adjacent to the states and falling nanie 1 
jurisdiction does not belong to any par 
county, and the state area includes only 
which could be assigned to the counties 
divisions of the counties, known as “inland ¥ 
otal water area 1940 other than inland 
hes ; 


Michigan 21 
sylvania 735. 


United States—Information on States and Territories 


___ States: Capitals, Setiled, Entry Into Union, Area, Rank 


Land A T j zi » 
State Capital Set- orl abe epee tee ae ee eae es ae Rank 
nion 


Square miles Miles 


Montgomery... . 
Phoenix... . 


..|Little Rock y 2 
. Sacramento 9 770 375 * 
C 1 90 270 7 
9 90 75 46 
7 110 35 AT 
See 3 460 | 400 | 21 
eieis-cie's Re ee ae : pa ae ae 
la ee ee Springfield...... 3 380 205 23 
Fine = Indianapolis. ... 11 265 160 37 
mais sip ecere © 6 Des Moines..... 28 300 210 24 
Sees RODOBS 2162-07 606 29 400 200 13 
Peatcie «| TADKIOLG oo. S,. 1 350 175 36 
BE ee} 280 275 30 
| SSS PU ee 15 235 205 38 
Ee bis . 28 200 120 41 
eg ate 2 ad 6 190 110 44 
jes os LUBNSINE | ys oe es 26 400 310 22 
Mae ww fein EAU. we ee 11 11 
Jer ee: . 10 31 
DF ae . 10 18 
See Jeo. . 8 3 
Rs . Cee 14 
1864, Oct. 31 6 
1788, June 21 43 
787, Dec. 18 45 
26 28 
Rea =. 29 
21 27 
os 16 
igs ob u 1 34 


mpbus...... 
» oa Oklahoma City. . 
Salem... ¢. . SS 


1834 | 1890, July 


ermanent settlement. one-eighth of a statute mile in width; and lakes, 
mited States area 3,022,387 square miles | reservoirs and ponds having less than 40 acres 
cluding 45,259 square miles of inland water area | of area. 
nd the District of Columbia—69 sq. m., of which Inland water is defined to include: Permanent in- 
are water). Total area (square miles) previous | land water surface, such as lakes, reservoirs and 
fears— (1790, 180G) 892,135; (1810) 1,720,122; (1820, | ponds having 40 acres or more of area; streams, 
1830, 3 340) 1,792,223- (1850) 2.997,110; (1860-1920) | sloughs, estuaries, and canals one-eighth of a 
026,7 9; (1930, 1940) 3,022,387. statute mile or more in width; deeply indented em- 
Gana area is defined to include: Dry land and | bayments and sounds, and other coastal waters be- 
d temporarily or partially covered by water, | hind or sheltered by headlands or islands separated 
as marshland, swamps, and river floor plains; | by less than one nautical mile of water; and islands 
pains, sloughs, estuaries, and canals less than! having less than 40 acres of area, 


Chronological List of Territories 


Yrs. { No, 
Admission |T’ri-|Gov- 
as State tory |’nors 


Organic Act 
Effective 


Date of 
Organic Act 


Name of Territory 


tory northwest of River Ohio No fixed date... Mar. 1,1803a| 15 
ry south of River Ohio... |M ' 6 
DDE bails ese ee ces 19 
hats aavecee.s--» (May 7, 1800 |July 4, 1800.,...... 16: 
: 7 
aS ess 31 
SE PO LOR 16 
i UE oeste eR yal ie tet oe Dec 9 

When Miss. became a State. . . D Fe , 


8 


me 


50 |Upon President's proclamat: 
Date of act... 


<I d 
ROONN 


Loolal al , 
NTNTONWDOHNAU WOW ROW ORES Re DORR 


vera 


SINISE S May 26, 1864 is of act. 
ly 7 1360 te of act. Sid gee 


bees 


} As the State of Ohio; b). as the State of Tennessee; e) as the State of Louisiana; (d) the organic 
7 Missourt reerivony of er 4, 1812, frau etiective the first Monday in December (7th), 1812. 


* 


404° United Statés—Geographie Centers, Areas of Cities, Contine 


Geographic Centers, United States and States 
. Source: The U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior ~ 


is! 


ntal 


\ 


State County Locality 


United Statés—Kansas, Smith County, Latitude 
39°50’, Longitude 98°35’. } 

ein STATES 
Alabama—Chilton, 12 miles southwest of Clanton. 
‘Arizona—VYavapai, 55 miles southeast of Prescott. 
Arkansas—Pulaski, 12 miles north of west of Little 

Rock. : 

California—Madera, 35 miles northeast of Madera. 
Colorado—Park, 30 miles northwest of Pikes Peak. 
Connecticut—Hartford, at East Berlin. 
Delaware—Kent, 11 miles south of Dover. 
District of Columbia—Washington, near Corner of 


Fourth and ‘“‘L’’ Streets, N. W. 
Florida—Citrus Co., 12 miles west of north of 
Brooksville. 


Georgia—Twiggs, 18 miles southeast of Macon. 

Idaho—Custer, 24 miles south of west of Challis. 

Tilinois—Logan, 28 miles northeast of Springfield. 

Indiana—Boone, 14 miles west of north of Indi- 
anapolis. 

_Iowa—Story, 5 miles northeast of Ames. 
Kansas—Barton, 15 miles northeast of Great Bend. 
Kentucky—Marion, 3 miles west of north of 

Labanon, 

Louisiana—Avoyelle, 3 miles southeast of Marks- 

ville. 

Maine—Piscataquis, 18 miles north of Dover. _ 

Maryland—Anne Arundel, 3 miles east of Colling- 


on. 

Massachusetts—Worcester, in northern. part of 
city of Worcester. A 

Michigan—Wexford, 5 miles west of north of 
Cadillac. s 

Minnesota—Crow Wing, 
Brainerd. 

Mississippi—Leake, 
Carthage. i 

pore beiller, 20 miles southwest of Jefferson 


10 miles southwest of 


9-.miles north of west of 


iY 
Montana—Fergus, 12 miles west of Lewistown. 
Nebraska—Custer, 10 miles northwest of Broken 


Bow. 
| Nevada—Lander, 23 miles southeast of Austin. 
New Hampshire—Belknap, 3 miles east of Ashland. 
New Jersey—Mercer, 5 miles southeast of the 


State County Locality 


State Capital, Trenton. eS 7 
New Mexico—Torrance, 12 miles west of south 
Willard. : 
New York—Madison, 6 miles east of sow 

Oneida. ine ee 
North Carolina—Chatham, 10 miles northw 
Sanford. = | 
North Dakota—Sheridan, 5 miles southwest — 
McClusky. 
Ohio—Delaware, 25 miles east of north of Coluj 


bus. ¢ 
Oklahoma—Oklahoma, 8 miles north of Oklaho 

City. 
Oregon—Crook, 25 miles east of south of Prir 


ville. 
Pennsylvania—Centre, 214 miles southwest ; 
A 

1 mile west of south 


Bellefonte. 

Rhode Island—Kent, 
Compton. rs 
South Carolina—Richland, 13 miles southeasts 
Columbia. , 
South Dakota—Hughes, 8 miles northeast of Pie Ie 
Tennessee—Rutherford, 5 miles northeast of Ml 
freesboro. Pv 
Texas—McCulloch, 15 miles northeast of Brey 
Utah—Sanpete, 3 miles north of Manti. 4 
Vermont—Washington, 3 miles east of Roxbury 9 
Virginia—Appomattox, 11 miles south of east 

Amherst. 
Washington—Chelan, 
Wenatchee. 


10 miles south of wee 


Wyoming—Fremont, 
Lander. » 

Alaska—The geographic center is difficult to de 
mine, for the outline of the Territory is ¥ 
irregular, but if the outlying islands-are ine 
in the determination it is not far from a poing 
miles south of Fort Gibbon, in latitude 83° 
longitude 152°20’. | 

North American Continent—The geographic ce# 
is in Pierce County, North Dakota, a few ni 
ie ee Devils Lake, latitude 48°10’N, longiti 


58 miles north of easty 


U. S. Cities, Areas 


(Land and Water), Rank in Population 


Souree: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


- | 


Providence, R. I.,.. 
Reading, Pa. ...2<s 
Richmond, Va...:.. 
Rochester, N. Y.... 
Sacramento, Cal....|> 
St. Louis, Mo.. 


eek) 
Smo 


Drobo 
CxO 109 


moO Wor 
Denaw en 


ae 


MRONWNIH DMO NW) 


Npw 00 
RaPNSSSAS aS 
NwNe 


Wilmington, Del.... 
Worcester, Mass 

Yonkers, .N! We. one, 
Youngstown, Ohio, . 


= Sa. 
City M. City 
54.1 Hartford, Conn.....| 18.6 
19.6) 65 Houston, Tex....... 72.8 
eat sks 34.7| 28 Indianapolis, Ind....}| 53.7 
85.6 7 Jacksonville, Fla....| 39.4 
50.3} 35 ||Jersey City, N.J....| 21.5 
65.9} 9 L2| 20.4 
17.9| 59 59.4 
50.2| 14 25.4 
7.0| 78 32.6 
9.8] 71 452.2 
14.0) 83 40.8 
19.3] 91 14.1 
27.9| 66 4815 
Chi S78). 2 58.8 
Cinein 72.4) 17 38.1 
73.1| 6 43.4 
39.5] 26 A Peer 
O37 40 New H 335 
By ew Haven, Conn..| 22.5 
58.7| 24 New Orleans, La... .| 363.5 
53.8] 55 ||New York City... ...| 365.4 
142.0] 4 |lNewark, N.J....... 26.8 
70.9} 90 j 35.9 
13.3] 81 ||Oakland, Cal..: 227! 60.3 
18.0] 72 49.8 
40.8] 73 ||Omaha, Nebr...... 39.3 
29.4] 56 ||Paterson, N. 5.0221! 8.4 
17.1] 70 ||Peoria, Th... ..2 2.1; 13.7 
58.1] 46 135.0 
40.6] 76 55.1 
23.0] 52 ||Portland, Ore....:.: 66.9 


The Continental Divide 


f Source—The U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


Continental Divide: watershed, created by m e 
tain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains 
from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; the 
pasterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic Ocean 

efly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the west- 
erly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean | 
through the Columbia River, or through the Colo- 
rado River, which flows into the Gulf of California. 

The location and route of the Continental Divide 
ee United States may briefly be described as 

Beginning at point of crossing the Unite: % 
Mexican boundary, near long. Tos? 45’ we Ge a 
vide, in a northerly direction, crosses New Mexico 
along the western edge of the Rio Grande drainage 
e basin, entering Colorado near long.’ 106° 41’ 


Thence b; 
Colorado a. 


hence 


Thence northwesterly across Wyoming = 
western rims of the North Platt oF 
Yellowstone River basins, aoa 
corner of Yellowstone National Park. 

Ay in a northwesterly direction, fo: 
common boundary of Idaho and Monta 
Point on said boundary near long. 114° 00 

Thence northeasterly and nor: 
Montana and the Glacier 
Canada near long. 114° 04’ W. 


crossing the gs 


| 
Natio Nig 


United States—The Public Domain 105 
Public Lands of the United States 


é Source: Bureau of Land Management, Department of the Interior 
term “‘original public domain’’ embraces all ; Purchased from Texas (1850)........ 78,892,800 


area title to which was vested in thi 
Government by. virtue of JS = = ee Gadsden purchase (1853). ...........05 538,088,800 
en e ; e “‘original public Total (United Stat 
Se tg oe ates)..... Breigits «loess 1,462,432.640 
i i320 acres = Wate! ag a oR — WRUGE STORE icc an, « csines che se ae. 20,232,320 
eS abama, Florida, Mississippi, and every Land area of public d 
€ north and west of the Ohio and Mississippi | Alaska Sacha (ie (U.S). Te 165,760 


vers except Texas. In additi 

A 7 5 on, it included 378,- 
bo.760 acres in the Territory of Alaska. it ia 
CPquired in the following manner: 


Note: The above areas were determined in 1912 
irene rye by S pee repieese 
featy with Great Britain and State Acres Department of the Tnteric od the BUrenuecoe 

. or, and the Bureaus 
eessions following Revolution...... 266,427,520 | Statistics and the _Census/ eee of Gene 


Ouisiana purchase (1803)............ 529,911,680 | merce and Labor. They have not been corrected to 
reg am sighed (by discovery)....... 183,386,240 | conform with the new computations of the land 
pease rom Spain (1819); K and inland water area of the United States and 
Wont or Mississippi TSS fepihe aS aea Ht bes een, HS the suet of the cone 
west of Mississippi River........... ; i enera an ce, an PA 

Sxican cession (1848)............... 338,680,960 ' Census of 1940. coe = : 


GRANTS TO STATES 
Total Area Granted through Fiscal Year 1947 


Acres State Acres State Acres State Acres 


... 5,005,992 }| Kansas ..- 1,794,668||New Hamp. . 150,000 || Tennessee 300,000 
... 10,543,753 || Kentucky ... 354,606}| New Jersey .. 210.000|| Texas ....... 180,000 
. 11,936,794 ... 11,427,302|| New Mexico.. 12,794,659]] Utah ........ 7,501,737 
8,822,398 || Maine ...... i New York... 990,000|| Vermont .... 150,000 
4,471,604 eG 210,000}| No. Carolina. 270,000 || Virginia ..... 300,000 
180,000 || Massachusetts No. Dakota.. 3,163,552|| Washington . 3,044,471 


es 90,000 |/Michigan ... Obie. oy. 2,758,822|| W. Virginia.. 150.000 

..... 24,205,515||Minnesota .. 16,421,963||Oklahoma ... 3,095.760|/ Wisconsin ... 10,178,515 

‘orgia ..... 270,000|}Mississippi .. 6,096,904|'Oregon ...... 7,032,847|| Wyoming .... 4,341,580 
. , Saas 4,275,759 ||Missouri .... 17,416,942|| Pennsylvania. 780.000 es 
wore 6,234,575|| Montana .... 5,963,338/| Rhode Island. 120,000 Total... . .223,848,910 


Bevis 4,040,478|| Nebraska .... 3,458,711/|So. Carolina. 180,000 
SS ee, 8,061,262)|Nevada ..... 2,725.226!] South Dakota 3,435,373 


amp and overfiow lands, 64,889,910 acres; for common schools, 77,523,220 acres; for higher 
jon and other institutions, 12,758,996 acres; agricultural college scrip, 7,830,000 acres; for in- 
improvements (general items), 7,806,555 acres; for canals and river improvements, 6,103,749 
for railroads, 37,128,531 acres; for wagon roads, 3,359,188 acres; and for miscellaneous pur- 
6,448,761 acres. In addition, an estimated 21,447,459 acres have been reserved for and in 
ska for educational purposes. 

‘The disposition of the ‘‘original public domain” Unperfected entries .....-.......- 600,000 
continental United States to June 30, 1947, has| Title remaining in the United States: 


approximately as_ follows: National forests ........+--+-+ ++ , 138,000,000 
passed from the United States: Acres Grazing districts .......-.ecs+s.2+s 132,000,000 
mesteads .. 285,000.000 Indian reservations .......-..+. ..  55,000,00' 
Rt EO SCALES, con. cave ene ewes 224,000,000 National parks and monuments.... 12,000.000 
Military bounties and private land Military reservations .....-..-+-.+- 14,000,000 
MUMS... - surat esl<- ast 3.e¥-0 PHA00,000 Miscellaneous ......-06e-eeerceenes 61,000,000 
‘Grants to railroad corporations.... 91,000,000 —_—_——_ 
Cash sales and other disposals...... 334,000,000 Total remaining and unentered.. 412,000,000 
—_———__—_- Grand total (computed area) 1,442,167,520 

Total area disposed of. ........-- 1,029,000,000 


s not include 49,000,0 0 acres of Federal mineral rights in patented lands. 


AREAS OF PERFECTED HOMESTEAD ENTRIES 1868-1947 ENDING JUNE 30 
Acres Acres Acres 


99,916,994, eed se ..| 1,209,894 wee 389,970 
3,526,749 ||1915... 0, ae 4 ie 906,578 oss 187,507 
568 . ws ie 101,529 

3. 1,640,39 44, 


372,696 929.. 
+1] 4,306, 7,726,740 [12820 

. {10,009,285 7,307,034 |}1931.. 

NATIONAL GAME REFUGES 
; Source: Department of Agriculture, Forest Service 

tional refuges, situated within the’ national forests, designated by proclamations or special acts 
he Congress for the protection of game. 


Name State 


— —— 


Arkansas.... 
Tennessee...} 10,900}; Caney Creek..... eesees Os .'ewicie 


8. Dakota... 
Livingston...... 


ioula.. Barkshead...’... 
see ne Satin. | Georgias Mets Haw Creek... oa ats 
“Sano F ° Black Mountain, 
gah. . p rape vanes 
m Creek... .. ..| Arkansas....] 8,440, quoia..... G) Dake 
Mou ie; 8,500! Sheep Mountain. Wyoming.... 


Mountain. ........- 1D Senate 
lational Forests, or parts of National Forests, established under Section 9 of the Clarke-McNary Act 
e 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653), designated game refuges on July 1, 1925, by the Acting Secretaries ‘of 
‘and of Agriculture. tai EO \ 
a Area ||. : Area 
State inside | Name inside 
_- |forests forests 


es ror or——vv ———_ 
5,548||Pole Mountain......- 52,819 


5 ACC eRe T Oe S. Dakota... 4 ) 
: 45,515 Brady District... .. 2. 4.2. r ie 2,948 


..:1 N. Mexico... 


United States—Presidents and, Their Wives 
Presidents of the United States 


Source: 
who have served. 


Native 
State 


Name Politics 


Government and family. records; the figures indicate the number of different indi 


Date of 


Age at 
Death 


Born Inau.|Inau. 


. | Thomas aeons 
.|James Madison. . 
-;James Monroe 
..|John Quincy’ Adams 
.|Andrew Jackson 


-.|William Henry Harrison .. 
..|John Tyler D 
..|/James Knox Pole - 
..|Zachary Taylor. . 
--|Millard Fillmore... 
. .|Franklin Pierce 
.-|James Buchanan. . 
..|Abraham Lincoln. 
.-|Andrew Johnson 
..|Ulysses Simpson Grant.... 
..|Rutherford Birchard Hayes 
.-|James Abram Garfield... 
.-|Chester Alan Arthur 
.|Grover Cleveland 
.|Benjamin Harrison 
Grover Cleveland 
..|William McKinley...... .- 
..|Theodore Roosevelt. 
..| William Howard Tait 
..|Woodrow Wilson 
.|Warren Gamaliel Harding. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
.|Harry 8 Truman 


. 
*Terms not consecutive. 


Cleveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover; 
Grant’s, Hiram Ulysses; Wilson’s, Thomas Wood- 


row; that of Coolidge, John Calvin. 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS 


Friends (Quakers)—Hoover. 

Episcopalians—Washington, Madison, 
William Henry Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, 
Arthur, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Presbyterians—Jackson, Buchanan, Cleveland, 
Benjamin Harrison, Wilson. 

Methodists—Polk, Johnson, Grant, McKinley. 

Unitarian—John Adams, John Quincy Adams, 
(Pi etormed Duich—VanB 

formed Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roo 

Baptist—Harding, Truman. ars 

Disciples of Christ—Garfield. 

Congregationalist—Coolidge. 


Jefferson and Lincoln did not claim membership 


.{1872; yuly” 
1874: A 


1799, Dec. 
1826, July 


1837, March 18 
1833, Aug. 20 
ter g Mareh = 


1924, Feb. 
1923, Aug. 
1933, Jan. 


1882, ine 


Monroe, 
Pierce, 


1884, May 


in any denomination. Jefferson expressed a p& 
erence for the Unitarian Faith. Hayes attended 
Methodist Church, but never joined. b 

Freemasons — Washington, Monroe, _ Jack; 
Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Garfield, McK 
Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Ti 
Harding, Truman, 

ANCESTRY 

Swiss—Hoover. a 

English—Washington, John Adams, Madiflj 
John Quincy Adams, William Henry Ha 
Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoln, John# 
Grant, Garfield, Cleveland, Benjamin Harri 
Taft, Harding, Coolidge. 

Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition), 

Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Scotch-Irish—Ja 
Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson. 


Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt, Fret 
lin D. Roosevelt. 


Wives of the Presidents 


Source: 


Government and Family Records 


President Wiie’s Name 


Born |Mar’ed 


-| Martha Serta Gusta 


PA Abigail Smith. . 
.| Martha CW. ayles) 


; Gieveland 
Benjamin Hesnsan 


McKinley . 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Nooo Lor 
oc (Lord) Dimtn ek. 


SEVATGING 2, ees 
Coolidge. A 
Hoover. . 


S i 
S 5 
; . 

ees 
; : 


IRON NIOOCOIR: 00: 


Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
gia was not then represented) met in Phila- 
ia and organized what has since been com- 
mnly called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
‘S were Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
by States (Colonies), each State having one 
6. The Delegate in charge was styled President 
the Congress. 
he Continental Congress was in session, at 
ous times and places, until March 2, 1789. One 
its important acts was the drawing up, and 
option on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Gependence, which was signed by ‘“‘the Repre- 
atatives of the United States of America, in 
meral Congress, assembled.’’ : 
Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 
atinental Congress adopted ‘‘Articles of Confed- 

on and Perpetual Union between the States.” 
p Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
me “‘The United States of America,’”’ and the 
acies, generally known as the First Constitution, 


porge Washington. Federalist, born on a 
ay, Feb. 22 (Feb. 11, O.S.), 1732, died on Dec. 
was the great grandson of Col. John 
S m (1634-1677), who came from York- 
®, England, and settled in 1657, or 1658. on a 
in Westmoreland County, Virginia, bordering 
west shore of the Potomac River near its 
Duth. He BOUERE, in 1665, a plantation on the 
i 3 tween Bridges Creek and Pope’s 
named after Nathaniel Pope, 
eer, Ann, was Col. John Washington’s 
e. 


Washingtons had been aristocrats in Eng- 
@dherents of the Stuarts, and when Charles 
behe: the Washingtons emigrated to 


2 


in 1591, 
and died in York- 
he ‘was the original 


wife, Mary co, 
, 1731, bore, as her first child, George 
ston, born, as was his father, at Wakefield, 
Pope’s Creek, fifty miles. below Mount Vernon. 
at mansion burned down on Christmas Eve, 
80. Its location later was marked by a granite 
aft, erected by Congress. ‘A new brick house, 
sdeled after the old one, was built on the site, 
@ dedicated on Feb. 22, 1932. The reservation, 
Act of Congress, has become the George Wash- 
on Birthplace National Monument, and is ad- 
stered by the National Parks Service. 
ge’s parents moved about 1735 to Mount 
- That mansion burned in 1739, and the 
nt one was erected on the site. Augustine died 
12, 1743. There George Washington studied 
smatics and became a surveyor in the employ 
Ailiam Fairfax, father of Lawrence’s wife and 
eer of the Virginia estate of his cousin, Lord 
ix. George accompanied Lawrence to Bar- 
§. West Indies, and got smallpox. After his 
, he entered fhe military service of Virginia. 
E served under Gen. Braddock in the war 
een the English and the French. : 
fashington took command of the Continental 

in parses, aes ag eg 

olutiona: ar, he 

Biot Dl Dee. 4, 1783, at Fraunces 
n, New York 

B 20 


Dec. 20, 


iss: 

with France was imminent, again com- 

foned Washington as Lieutenant General and 
na nder_in-Chief, put hostilities were averted. 

1782, nm Washington t 

rs in Newburgh, N 


} indicatin| a disposition to cha 
» es orecment and make him King. He 
to papntenance the movement, so it went 
n esi 


r. ied a Spy Service. 
: President Ms Gonvention that drafted 
stitution in 1787. : ; 


' United States—Presidents and Their Wives, Biographies of 


| 
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_ Biographies of the Presidents and Their Wives 


Source: Government and Family Records 
WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 


remained in force until March 4, 1789, when the 
aes gaa of the United States was proclaimed 
in effect. 

The Articles of Confederation, though adopted 
by the Continental Congress in 1778, were not 
ratified by all of the States, Maryland being the 
last to assent,-until March 1, 1781. The Articles 
designated Congress as ‘‘the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled.’’ The Presidents of the Sessions 
of the Continental Congress after the Articles went 
into effect usually signed themselves ‘President of 


| the United States in Congress Assembled.” 


These were: Thomas McKean, Del.; John Han- 
son, Md.; Elias Boudinot, N. J.; Thomas Mifflin, 
Pa.; Richard Henry Lee, Va.; Nathaniel Gorham, 
Mass.; Arthur St. Clair, Pa.; and Cyrus Griffin, 
Va. John Hancock was elected but did not serve. 

George Washington was the first President under 
the Constitution. He was, the Department of State 
mys, the “first president of the United States of 

merica.”” 


_ The estate at Mt. Vernon, which George Wash- ~ 
ington inherited from his half-brother Lawrence, 
had been named by Lawrence in honor of the 
British Admiral, Edward Vernon, under whom 
Lawrence had served at the siege of Cartagena. 

Washington’s death was due to exposure on Dec. 
12, 1799, in a storm while riding over his estate 
with his managers. He went to bed with a sore ~ 
throat, followed by ague. He had signed his will 
on July 9, 1799. The end came about 10:20 P.M., 
Saturday, Dec. 14, 1799. A vault was made for 
Washington’s body under the dome of the Capitol 
at Washington, but the remains were interred at 
Mt. Vernon. 

He was one of the wealthiest men in the country, 
owning 70,000 acres of land in Virginia and 40,000 
acres in the near-west, which latter Congress gave 
him for his military service. His estate was valued 
at what would now exceed $5,000,000. 

Washington owned, soon after his marriage, 317 
slayes, some of whom belonged to his wife. He was 
a distiller (at his Dogue Run place), as well as a 
farmer. He was a man of powerful physique, 6 feet, 
2 inches, in height, with sandy hair, blue eyes, and 
big hands and feet. He weighed 210 pounds’ when 
40 years of age. He was not a prohibitionist, and — 
was a horseback rider, hunter and fisherman. He 
attended horse shows and races, took part in card 
games, fox hunting, cock fighting, and was a 
regular theatre goer. After his inaugural in New 
York he was a first-nighter at the John St. play- 
house. He was a book collector. 

The Washington family in America were Episco- 
palians, and George Washington attended these 
services, in Alexandria, Va., in Philadelphia (where 
most of his official civil career was spent), and in 
New York City, where he had a family pew in St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Vesey St. 

Washington’s first inauguration was in Federal 
Hall, Wall and Nassau Sts., New York City, April 
30, 1789, his second in Philadelphia. 

Washington. with the uganimous approval of 
his Cabinet, in which sat Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander Hamilton, extended recognition to the 
improvised government of France—the Committee 
ot Public Safety, with its Dantons and Robes- 
pierres. 

On Sept. 17, 1796, Washington said in an ad- 
dress: ‘‘If we remain one people, under an efficient 
government, the period is not far off * * * when we 
may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided 
by justice, shall counsel.” : 

Woodrow Wilson, in The President of the United 
States, wrote: ‘‘General Washington * * * set an 
example which few of his successors seem to have 
followed * * * He made constant and intimate 
use of his colleagues in every matter that he 
handled, seeking their assistance and advice by 
letter when they were at a distance * * *. It is 
well known * * * that his greater state papers 
* * * are full of the. ideas and the very phrases 
of the men about him whom he most trusted. His 
rough drafts came back to him from Mr. Hamilton 
and Mr. Madison in great part rephrased and re- - 
written, in many passages reconceived and given 
a new color.” 

Parson Weems in his “I cannot tell a lie’ anec- 
dote said the cherry tree was barked—not cut 
down, by young Washington. 

Mrs. Washington, born in 1732, died in 1802, 


‘was a daughter of Col. John Dandridge, planter, 


“| Parke Custis, also a rich farmer o 


ow of Daniel 
t jan, 6 1188. 

er marriage to Washington was on Jan. 6, i 
Caceral Washington had no children of his own. 
His wife, who was.small and plump, with dark hair 
and hazel eyes, had become, by her first union, 
the mother of four children, Martha Parke Custis, 


of ‘New Kent County, Va., and wi 
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(Col.) John Parke Custis, and two who died in 
infancy. 

Col. John Parke Custis (1753-1781) (grandson 
of the Governor of the Leeward Islands, who was 
assassinated), inherited from his father an estate 
of 1,000 acres in Arlington, Va., near Washington 
where the National Cemetery is now located, os 
had four children—Eliza (1776-1832), who matrie' 
Thomas Law; Martha, born in 1777, who became 
the wife of Thomas Peter; George Washington 
Parke Custis, who married Mary Lee Fitzhugh af 
Va., and whose daughter became the wife of Robert 
E. Lee, Confederate General; and Eleanor Parke 
Custis, who became the wife of Major Lawrence 
Lewis, son of Fielding Lewis, whose father, Fielding 
Lewis, 1725-1781, had married George Washington's 
sister, Elizabeth, and was a planter, owning half 
of the town of Fredericksburg, on the Rappahan- 
nock River. 
| eae Adams, pecerals 

at part of the ancient town 
now the City of Quincy, Mass., Oct. 30, 1735, and 
died there July 4, 1826, was a great-grandson of 
Henry Adams, who came with his eight sons from 
Barton St. David, Somersetshire, England, in 1636, 
and settled on a grant of 40 acres. 

John was thé eldest son of John Adams, farmer, 
and of Susanna Boyston, daughter of Peter Boyls- 
ton, of Brookline, Mass. He was graduated at 
Harvard in 1755; taught school in Worcester; prac- 
tised law in Boston; served in the State Legislature, 

d in the Revolutionary Provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts, and in the Continental Congress; 
was a signer of the Declaration of Independence; 
Commissioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin 
Franklin and Arthur Lee; Minister to Holland; 
helped to negotiate treaties in Europe; Minister to 
England 1785-1788; elected Vice-President in 1788, 
and again in 1792; chosen President in 1796. He 
was inaugurated in Philadelphia. Washington 
attended. 

The Federal party under Adams was opposed to 
the western expansion of the country, and- the 
party began to lose grip in the succeeding adminis- 
ration of Jefferson when the latter acquired the 
Louisiana Territory in 1803 from France. The op- 
Position to expansion was strong in New England. 

Adams was the first President to live in the 
White House. He was a Unitarian and was a 
cousin of. Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, who 
also was a signer of the Declaration. He was an 
orator and a pamphleteer; a man of medium 
height, active, florid, and corpulent. He died on 
the same day as Jefferson, and was buried in a 
crypt under the First Parish (Unitarian) Church 
in Qu The Library of Congress has many 


who was. born in 
of Braintree that is 


incy. 
letters of both the Adamses. 

Mrs, Adams (Abigal Smith), born in 1744, died in 
1818, was a daughter of the Rev. William Smith, a 
Dercestions! minister of Weymouth, Mass. Her 
mother, Elizabeth Quincy, was a great-granddaugh- 
ter of the Puritan divine, ‘Thomas Shepard of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and a great grand-niece of the Rev. 
John Norton, of Boston. 

Thomas Jefferson, born April 13, 1743, died 
July 4, 1826, was of Welsh descent. His grand- 
father dwelt in Uxbornes, in Chesterfield County, 
Va., southwest of Richmond, and is called the 
founder of what is now known as, the Democratic 
Party. He was born in Shadwell, in Albemarle 
County, Va., the thind of ten children, two of 
whom died in infancy.* His mother was a daughter 
of Isham Randolph, a rich Virginian. His father, 
Peter Jefferson, with the aid of 130 Slaves, tilled a 
1,900-acre tobacco and wheat plantation. 

The President died at Monticello, which he had 
built from his own design. It was saved to his 
family by friends who satisfied the claims of his 
ereditors, and is now a national shrine. He wrote 
his own epitaph, now on his tomb. It runs thus: 

“Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of 
the Declaration of American Independence, of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University of Virginia.” 

In the Continental Congress ‘treaties were pro- 
posed by which all of the land west of the crest 
of the Alleghany Mountains was to be divided 
between France and Spain, the latter to receive 
a eau A fed Ohio a ‘: hee treaties were 

efeate y erson, wi e ai i 
je Hat and their res o, OF Besriee 

efferson was a lawyer. He was a writer, not 
orator. He served in the Virginia House of pote 
gesses with Washington and in the Continental 
Congress; succeeded Patrick Henry, in 1779, as 
Governor of Virginia; negotiated, in Europe, trea- 
ties with various countries; Secretary of’ State 
under paaneton; elected Vice-President under 
John Adams; elected President in 1800, with Aaron 
Burr, his rival for the Presidency, as Vice-Presi- 
dent; re-elected in 1804, with George Clinton as 
Vice-President. When Burr, who had killed Alex- 
ander Hamilton in a duel, became involved in the 


edition and w 
Richmond, as put on trial at 


m 1807, on a federal 
treason, Jefferson let it be known to Ghiet Tactics 
John Marshall that Burr should be found guilty, 


But Burr was acquitted, because no evidence had 


- 
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shown that he 
was hostile to 
reason that, to 
was disposed to 
expense of the States. 


the Supreme Court also, for th 
hig mind, the court under Marsh 


In 1810, upon the demise of Associate Justice 


William Cushing, Jefferson wrote to Albert Gal 
tin: “I observe old Cushing is dead. an 
then we one Se s cere a Republica 
majority in the Supreme Court. — 

Jefferson is credited with decisive influence 
giving the United States a definite turn to pop 
lar rather than aristocratic democracy. In_ 180 
when Napoleon had made himself Emperor, Jeff 
son remarked of France to John Quincy Adams the 
‘Gt was very much to be wished that they Co’ 
now return to the Constitution of 1789 and ¢a 
back the Old Family.”’ 
for the Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts of 180 

Jefferson, sometimes called, in his campaig 
“Long Tom,” was_tall, raw-boned, freckled an 
sandy, when, in 1760, he entered the College a 
William and Mary. He played the violin. He @ 
ee claim membership in any religious denom 
nation. 


Jefferson was responsibb 


Jefferson was the first of the Presidents 


augurated in Washington. His predecessor, Job 
a , drove out See while Jeffersc 
was being inaugurated. 

Mrs. Jefferson, born in 1748, died in 1782, ta 
slim, vivacious, with brown eyes, was a daughty 
of John Wayles, a wealthy lawyer of Charles © 
County, Va. Her first husband was Bathurst SKe 
ton, who died before she was twenty. 

Of the six children of the Jeffersons only tw 
daughters, lived beyond infancy. Martha, 177) 
1836, became the wife of Thomas Mann Randolpg 
Jr., afterward governor of Virginia; Mary (Maris 
1778-1804, was married to her cousin, J. W. Epp@ 

Mrs. Jefferson died 19 years before her husban 
became President, and Mrs. Madison for a tin 
acted as mistress of the White House. Levees we 
abolished as soon as Jefferson became President.§ 

Jefferson inherited through his wife from & 
father 40,000 acres of land and 135 slaves. 

James Madison, Republican, was born March — 
1751, in Port Conway, King George County, V: 
and died June 28, 1836, in Montpelier, Orange CO 
Va. He was a son of James Madison, descen ti 
John Madison, of England, who in 1653 took out 
patent for land on Chesapeake Bay between ti 
York and North Rivers. James Madison’s paterz 
grandmother, Frances Taylor, of Orange Counm 
had four brothers, one of whom was grandfather 
President Zachary Taylor. Madison’s mother w 
Nellie Conway, and he was oldest of 12 childr 

Madison was graduated at Princeton in 17 
studied law at Princeton ‘one year; returned to V 
ginia, continued the study of law; helped draft t 
Virginia State Constitution, and was a member [1 
the first State Legislature; a delegate to the Cont 
nental Congress; again a member of the Virgi» 
Legislature; once more a delegate to the Conp 
nental Congress; served in the Federal Conventiyi 
and helped draw up, and signed, the Federal Cc 
stitution; drew up the Virginia Resolution agaip 
the alien and sedition laws; Secretary of St& 
under Jefferson; President for two terms. 

Madison was small in stature, neat in att: 
quiet, polite and scholarly. 
part of his life on his estate in Montpelier. h 
he was buried. He was an Episcopalian. . 

Mrs. Madison, Dolly Payne, born in 1772, ¢ 
in 1849, was raised as a Quaker, and was 9 dau 
ter of John Payne of North Carolina, Her moth 
Mary Coles, was a cousin of Patrick Henry. | 
grandfather, Josias Fava oe a son of Gec 


Payne (or Paine) of Goochland County, Va. - 
first husband, whom she married when ninete 
was John Todd, a Pennsylvania lawyer and Qual 


who died in 1793 in Philadelphia in a yellow fel! 
epidemic. He left her one son, Payne Todd. 
The first marriage in the Whit 
March 11, 1811, and united Justice Thomas Td 
of the Supreme Court, and Lu¢y Payne Washi 


of Dolly Payne). 

James Monroe, Republican, was_born in Wi 
moreland County, Va., near the Potomac Ril 
not far from Washington’s birthplace, April} 
1758, and died on July 4, 1831, in New Yor! 

His ancestry was Scottish. The first Monro 
Virginia settled there in 1650. James Was a Sof 
Spence Monroe and Elizabeth Jones, sister of Jy 
Joseph Jones, a Virginia delegate to the Conti), 
tal_Congress. E 

He attended William and Mary College, but s| 
with teachers and students, among the latter b 
John Marshall, left and joined the Revolutioy) 
Army under George Washington, was woundel 
action at Trenton, N. J., and fought at Hall i 
Heights, (N. ¥, City) at White Plains, N. Y., 
at_Monmouth, N. J. 

He served in the Virginia Legislature anes rh 
Continental Congress; helped to draw up the } 
eral Constitution; served as United States Send 
Envoy to France, 1794 (recalled by President W , 
ington); Governor of Virginia (1799-1802); P 

| 


He spent the lata 


e House wash 


ton, widow of George Steptoe Washington (nep/ jy 


actually had levied war. Jefferson 


build up the Federal power at th . 


a 


u 


ptentiary to France (Jan.-July, 1803), and took 
lng . , 
it ‘in the Louisiana chase; Minister to Eng- 
ynd (1803) and to Spain (1804); Secretary of State 
mder Madison, and in 1814-15 also Secretary of 
; President for two terms. 
As President in 1823 he formulated the Monroe 
Octrine, which declares against European aggran- 
nt in the three Americas. < . 
fis body was buried in the Marble Cemetery, 
econd Street, New York City, but in 1858, the cen- 
mary of his birth, was interred in Hollywood 
emetery, Richmond, Va. Monroe lived on his es- 
tte, Ash Lawn, in Albemarle County, Virginia, five 
es.from Charlottesville, 1799 to 1825, when he 
ff the White House. While president, about 1823, 
ie Moved into a country home at Oak Hill, Loudon 
Ounty, Va. (designed for him by Thomas Jeffer- 
bn, and built by James Hoban, designer of the 
Vhite House), and maintained it as his residence 
Pom 1825 to 1830, moving on his wife’s death to 
ew York City, to be near his two daughters, who 
fere married and lived there. He had inherited 
he 1,800-acre Oak Hill estate from his uncle, Judge 
pseph Jones. It was in the Autumn of 1823 that 
onroe, during a vacation at Oak Hill, drew up 
jis Monroe Doctrine message to Congress. 
He had studied law, as well as politics, under the 
uidance of Thomas Jefferson, and in his earlier 
ba practiced in Fredericksburg, Va. is office 
here has been restored and preserved. He was an 
Scopalian. 
, Monroe, Eliza or Elizabeth, born in New 
ork City in 1768, and died in 1830, was a daughter 
former Capt. Lawrence Kortright of the British 
my. While in France with Monroe, who was the 
erican Minister, she secured the release from 
tee La Force, of Mme. de Lafayette, who 
Ow expected to be executed. One of Mrs. 
pnroe’s sisters was the wife of M. Heyliger, Grand 
yh mberlain to the King of Denmark; another 
ster married Nicholas Gouverneur of New York 


a Quincy Adams, a son of President John 
ams, and likewise a Unitarian, was born in that 
rt of the ancient town of Braintree that is now 
he City of Quincy, Mass., July 11, 1767, and died 
plowing a stroke of paralysis while in Congress 
a Washington, Feb. 1848. His mother’s grand- 
ither was John Quincy. John Quincy Adams was 
Hucated in Europe, was graduated at Harvard, 
id practiced law; was Minister to Holland, and to 
ertugal, under Washington; in his father’s ad- 
anistration was Minister to Prussia; served in the 
husetts Senate; in 1803 entered the United 
fates Senate as a Federalist, then became a 
sublican and later a Whig. 

; ‘ignin: 


from the Senate, he taught rhetoric 
t Harvard; Minister to Russia under Madison; 
ok part in the peace treaty in Ghent; Minister to 


mgland; Secretary of State under Monroe, nego- 
ated the Florida Purchase and took part in for- 
ulating the Monroe Doctrine; chosen President 
y the House of Representatives, though Gen. 
ackson had got the highest number of electoral 
ates at the election—Jackson, 99; Adams, 84; 
tawford, 41; Clay, 37. Soon after his Presidential 
m ended he was elected to the House of Repre- 
mfatives from Massachusetts as an Independent, 
fought the slave power. He was buried in 
ney, Mass., in a crypt under the First Parish 


ur h. 
s. John Quincy Adams (Louisa Catherine 
on) born in London, Feb. 12, 1775, died in 
coz. was a niece of Thomas Johnson of Maryland. 
“father had lived abroad for years and by direc- 
on of Congress acted as American fiscal agent in 
a and later in England. Miss Johnson be- 
the wife of Adams in London and was his 
nion during his long diplomatic career in 


j ee children were: George Washington Adams, 
orn in Berlin in 1801; John Q. Adams jr., born in 
oston July 4, 1803; Charles Francis Adams, born 
oston in 1807; and Louisa Catherine Adams, 
jn St. Petersburg in 1811, and died there in 
“Their son, C. F. Adams, lawyer, served in the 
achusetts Legislature; Free Soil candidate for 
esident in 1848; served in Congress; Minis- 
r England during the Civil War; President of 
i Geneva Board of Arbitration. 
Andrew Jackson, Democrat, was born in the 
ter district of the Waxhaw (New Lancaster 
oty, S. C.), a nigger settlement on the North 
ina-South Carélina line. Marquis James in 
sraphy, “Andrew Jackson: The Border Cap- 
“Indianapolis, 1933, makes an_ exhaustive 
' of the documents extant and declares the 
ht of evidence is that Jackson was born March 
767, in the Crawford house then and now on 
outh Carolina side of the boundary which was 
n dispute and was not determined until 1813. 
ied in his home, The Hermitage, near Nash- 
.Tenn., June 8, 1845. é De te 
was a posthumous son of Andrew Jackson, 
¢eame over from North Ireland in 1765, and his 
b was Elizabeth Hutchinson, also from Ire- 
d, He studied law in Salisbury, N. C., practiced 
hville, helped draw, in 1796, the Constitution 


j 
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of Tennessee; served in Congress, and in the U. 8. 
Senate; resigned in 1798 to become a Tennessee 
Supreme Court Judge; fought several duels, in one 
of which he killed Charles Dickinson and was him- 
self severely wounded. Dickinson, it was said, had 
insulted Mrs. Jackson. 

In 1812 Jackson, “Old Hickony,” headed 2,000 
troops against the British; in 1813 he defeated the 
Creek Indians on the Tallapoosa River; in 1814 he 
became a Major-General in the army; defeated the 
British at Mobile, at Pensacola, and at New Or- 
leans; seized Florida temporarily from the Spanish, 
and quelled Negro and Indian disorders there. 

In 1821, after the purchase of Florida, he was 
appojnted Governor; in 1823 entered the U. S. 
Senate. In 1824 he got more electoral yotes for 
President than John Quincy Adams, but the elec- 
tion was thrown into the House of Representatives, 
where Adams was chosen President by 13 States. 
with seven States for Jackson, and four for Craw- 
ford. In 1828 Jackson was elected President, and 
re-elected in 1832. 

He was shot at, in_ the Capitol in Washington, 

Jan. 29, 1835, by Richard Lawrence, a house 
painter. The weapon missed fire. Jackson was a 
Presbyterian, tall and thin. Heewas an enemy of 
the Bank of the United States, and finally, Con- 
gress to the contrary notwithstanding, drove it out ~ 
of existence. He sent federal troops to Charleston 
to scare South Carolina from its plan to nullify~ 
the national tariff laws. 
_ Mrs. Jackson, born in Halifax County, Virginia, 
in 1767, was the daughter of Col. John Donelson, a 
surveyor who, in-1779, sold his ironworks in Pittsyl- 
vania County, Va., and settled in Kentucky, later 
removing to Tennessee. Her first husband, Capt. 
Lewis Robards, divorced her, after accusing Jack- 
son, who married her, first, in Natchez in “1791, 
before the divorce was granted, and again in 1794, 
after the decree. 

Mrs. Jackson died in 1828, before her husband 
went into the White House. She had no children, 
but Gen. Jackson adopted one of her sister’s chil- 
dren, a boy, who was named Andrew Jackson jr. 
and who inherited the General’s estate. 

The mistresses of the White House in the Jackson 
Administration were his wife’s niece, Emily, a 
slender brunette, who had married her cousin, 
Major A. J. Donelson, and Sarah York ‘| Jackson, 
a Philadelphia Quakeress, married to the Presi- 


dent’s adopted son. j 

Martin Van Buren, Democrat, was born in 
Kinderhook, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1782, and died there 
of asthma July 24, 1862. He was the first president 
born as an American citizen after the Declaration 
of Independence, all his predecessors having been 
born as British subjects. He was a son of Abraham 
Van Buren and Mary Hoes (originally spelled 
Goes), widow of a man named Van Alen. The late 
James J. Van Alen was his half-brother. The whole 
family was of Dutch origin. ; 

Van Buren practiced law; was Surrogate of Co- 
lumbia County, N..Y.; a State Senator, Attorney- 
General of the State; re-entered the State Senate, — 
became U. S. Senator in 1821, ahd resigned to 
become Governor of New York; Secretary of State 
under President Jackson; resigned in 1831 to be 
Minister to England but was not confirmed; elected 
Vice-President in 1832; in 1836, elected President; © 
Free Soil candidate for President in 1848, but was 
aaa He was a member of the Dutch Reformed 

urch. : 

Mrs. Van Buren, like her husband, was of Dutch 
descent, was a blood relative of his mother, Mary 
Hoes, and was his classmate at the public school 
at Kinderhook, N. Y. She was born in 1783, and 
died in 1819. 

Of the Van Buren children, Abraham, 1807-1873, 
was a West Point graduate, an army officer on the 
western frontier, secretary to his father as Presi- 
dent, an army officer in the Mexican War, and in 
his later years a man of leisure in New York City. 
Another son, ‘‘Prince’’ John, 1810-1866, a lawyer, 
was elected Attorney-General of New York 


1845. 

Abraham’s wife, Angelica Singleton, born in 
South Carolina in 1820, daughter of Richard Single- 
ton, a wealthy planter, was a cousin of William 
C. Preston (Senator from S. C.), and of Presi- 
dent Madison’s wife. She was mistress of the 
White House during most of Van Buren’s term. 
Mrs. Van Buren was a member of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. 1 

William Henry Harrison, a Whig, of English de- 
scent, was born in Berkeley, Charles City County. 
Va., Feb. 9, 1773, and died of pneumonia in Wash- 
ington, April-4, 1841. He was the third son of 
Benja: Harrison, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. He was graduated at Hampden 
Sydney College and studied medicine. Against the 
advice of his guardian, Robert Morris, he joined 
e army and went west and fought the Indians. 
Harrison was Secretary of the Northwest Terri- 
tory: a delegate in Congress; Governor of the 
Indiana Territory; defeated the Indians at Tip- 
pecanoe, on the Wabash River; in 1812 took com- 
mand of all United States troops in the northwest; 
in 1813 defeated the British in Canada. In 1816 
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he entered Congress; in 1819 he was in the Ohio 
Senate: in 1824 he entered the U:>S. Senate, re- 
signing to be Minister to Colombia; in 1836 he was 
defeated for President; in 1840 he was elected, and 
a Month after his inauguration he died of pneu- 
Monia. Harrison was an EpIsCe alian. 

Mrs. Harrison was a daughter of Col. John Cleves 
Symmes, a delegate to the Continental Congress, 
a soldier in the Revolutionary Army,/and Chieti 
Justice of the New Jersey Supreme Court. She was 
born in Morristown, N. J., in 1775, and died in 1864. 

Of President Harrison’s sons, the third, John 
Scott Harrison of Indiana, 1804-1878, was a Whig 
in Congress and the father of Benjamin Harrison, 
the 23rd President. Z q 

Mrs. Harrison, who was an invalid, did not go to 
the White House with him, but remained at her 
home, North Bend, O. She was brought up as a 
Methodist. & 

The mistress of the Executive Mansion during 
Gen. Harrison’s occupancy was Mrs. Jane Findlay 
Harrison, wife of the President’s second son, Col. 
W. H. Harrison jr. Her sister, Elizabeth Irwin, was 
the wife of John Scott Harrison. : 

John Tyler, a Jeffersonian Republican, second 
son of Judge Joh® Tyler and Mary Armistead, both 
of English ancestry, was born in Greenway, Charles 
City County, Va., March 29, 1790, and died Jan. 17, 
1862, of liver trouble, in Richmond, Va. 

He was graduated at William and Mary College in 
1807; practiced law; served in the Virginia House 
of Delegates (1811-1816); entered the House of 
Representatives in 1816, retiring in 1821 because 
of his health; served again (1823-1825) in the 
Legislature; became rector and chancellor of Wil- 
liam and Mary College; in 1825 elected Governor 
of Virginia, and was re-elected; elected to the U.S. 
Senate in 1827 and re-elected in 1833; defeated, in 
1836, for Vice-President on the State-Rights Whig 
ticket; resigned from the Senate after refusing. to 
obey @ resolution of the Virginia Legislature de- 
Manding he vote for the Benton resolution; in 
1838 re-entered the Virginia Legislature; in 1840 
chosen Vice-President, and became President on 
Gen. Harrison’s death. 

In 1861 Tyler was a delegate from Virginia to the 
Peace Convention of 13 northern and seven border 
States, in Washington, called after the secession 
of South Carolina, to adopt a place for settling the 
controversy between the North and the South. He 
was President of the gathering. The U. S. Senate 
rejected the convention’s proposals. Tyler was a 
delegate to the Confederate Provisional Congress 
in 1861, and was elected by Virginia to the Con- 
federate Congress, but died before it assembled. 

Tyler was an Episcopalian, tall, thin, clean- 
shaven, with a Roman nose and a high receding 
forehead. His eyes were blue, his voice soft and 
melodious. He was the father of 14 children. 

The first Mrs. Tyler was Letitia, a daughter of 
Robert Christian, a planter of New Kent County, 
Va., and was born in 1790. She was delicate, and 
died in the White House, in 1842. She was an 
eeculan. 

Of her children, Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, lawyer 
editor, poet, married Priscilla, a daughter of ae 
Cooper, the tragedian, and she and her daughter, 
Mrs. Letitia Semple, were the mistresses of the 
were dana 

The second Mrs. Tyler was Julia Gardi: 
daughter of David Gardiner, whom he Sic 
June 26, 1844, in New York City. She was born on 
Gardiners Island, near East Hampton, N. Y., in 
1820, and died in 1889. She was a member of the 
family that held manorial rights on that island. 

Of her children, Lyon Gardiner Tyler, lawyer, 
legislator, became, in 1888, President of William 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. He died in 
Charles City County, that state, Feb. 12, 1935 
Another son, Judge David Gardiner Tyler, Gon- 
federate veteran, former member of Congress and 
a student under Gen. Robert E. Lee, died aged 81 
Sept. 5, 1927, at the ancestral homestead, Sher- 
wood forest, in Charles City County, Virginia. Her 
‘youngest son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, died, aged 
70, at Richmond, Va., Dec. 30, 1927. "The second 
cea ae see Catholic. 

ames . olk, & emocrat, was bo 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., Nov. 2, 1795, eee acd 
in Nashville, Tenn., June 15, 1849. The name 
originally was Pollock, and the family came from 
Se Sus asp was oo Polk, a farmer 
Surveyor, an Ss mother 
Iredell County, N. C. web mane. Snox; of 

He was graduated at the Universit 
Carolina, practiced law in Tennessee; served aia 
Legislature and in Congress; elected Governor of 
Tennessee in 1839. Referred to as ‘‘Napoleon of the 
Stump,” he was speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1835 to 1839 and was chosen Presi- 


dent in 1844, He was a Methodi i 
anya, xo his hair long, and Wacitomoonan ase 


Mrs. Polk, born in 1803, died in 18 S 
daughter of Joel Childress, a wealthy pine Bean 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was educated in a 
Moravian school. She abolished drink and dancing 
at White House receptions. She was a handsome 
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woman of the Spanish type. Haying no chil 
Mrs. Polk, after her husband’s death, adopted | 
niece. 

Zachary Taylor, a Whig, fifth in descent fifo 
Fae ae Snes ed died July. 9, 165 
County, Va., Nov. , and ‘uly 9, 
in the Whité House. From Virginia he had move 
to Kentucky, to Wisconsin, to Florida, and wa 
elected to the presidency from Louisiana. 
father, Col. Richard Taylor, was an American 0( 
ficer in the Revolution. There is no official reco» 
at the Department of State or at the War Depa 
ment of the date of Gen. Taylor’s birth. Ina q 
dated at Matamoras, Mex., July 31, 183 i 
he was born Nov. 25, 1785. On his tombstone. #It 
date is Nov. 24, 1784. Another date, named | 
several encyclopedias, is Sept. 24, 1789. 

Zachary Taylor at 23 entered the army, fo 
the Indians along the Wabash and in Florida, | 
the Black Hawk and Seminole Wars; defeated t) 
Mexicans at. the Rio Grande border of Texas, bi 
came a Major-General, and, with Gen. Winfe 
Scott, was a hero of the Mexican War; electil 
President in 1848. He was a cotton planter 
had a large landed estate in Louisiana. He 
buried near Louisville, Ky. He was an Episcopa 

Mrs. Taylor was a daughter of Walter Smith 
planter of Calvert County, Md. Her Christian ne 
was Margaret. She was born in 1788 and died! 


1852 
daughter, Elizabeth (‘Betty 


Her younger 
Taylor, wife of Major W. W. S. Bliss, was mistrz 
of the White Houe. ‘‘Betty,’’ when a widow marr 
P. P. Dandridge of Winchester, Va. The Taylow 
older daughter, Ann, became the wife of Dr. Robe 
Wood, Assistant Surgeon-General of the arn 
Another, Sarah Knox Taylor, became the wife: 
Jefferson Davis. 3 

Taylor’s son, Richard, 1826-1879, born in 
tucky, served in the Confederate Army un 
“Stonewall”? Jackson, and rose to be a Lieuteng) 
General. He died in New York City. 

Millard Fillmore, - a hig, born in Ca 
County, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1800, died March 8, 1& 
was of English descent, the first of the name; 
the United States having been John, a mariner, 
Ipswich, Mass. Millard’s father, Nathaniel, wa: 
pioneer log-cabin settler in Cayuga County, N. 

Fillmore served apprenticeship as, a wool arc 
and then went to Buffalo and taught in a pul 
school; studied law under Asa Rice and Jos 
Clary, and in 1823 was admitted to the bar, 
1836 he formed the law firm of Fillmore, 
and Haven. He served in the Legislature (1& 
1831), and in the 23rd, 25th, 26th and 27th CG 
gresses; in 1844 was the unsuccessful Whig car 
date for Governor; State Comptroller in 1848 : 
in that same year was elected Vice-President. : 
succeeded = the Presidency on Gen. Taylor’s dé 


July 9, 1850. e 

The letters to President Fillmore are with 
Buffalo Historical Society, which has publis’ 
the collection. Fillmore passed his last years 
Buffalo, and was buried in Forest Lawn Cex 
tery. He was a Unitarian. He was Chancellos 
the University of Buffalo from the time of} 
Sounins in 1846 until his death. 

The first Mrs. Fillmore, born in 1798, died 
1853, was the daughter of a Baptist clergyman, 
Rey. Lemuel Powers of Stillwater, Saratoga ; 
N. Y. She taught school in Cayuga County, N. i 
in & backwoods district, and continued te =) 
after Fillmore married her. Owing to Mrs. 
More’s poor health, her daughter, Miss M 
Abigail (born 1832, died 1854), was the W 
House mistress. Mrs. Fillmore’s other child, Mil 
Powers Fillmore, -was born in 1828 and died in 1! 

The second Mrs. he marrie 
Albany, N. Y., at the | 
Caroline Carmichael, born in 1813, ane in 1 


I 
* 


was 


on * 
8, 1869, in ¢ 


practiced law; served in the 
Hampshire Legislature, in the U. S. Hous 
Representatives, and in the U. S. Senate, resigi) 
in 1842 to resume his profession; a tek pace G 
eral in 1847, in the war with Mexico; 
President in 1852. 
After his term he made a tour of Europe, P 
notable orator’, He was’ am mplscopallan. ie 
ator. He was an CO} e| 
an eS valued at abe 
‘ rn in Hampton, 
died in 1863, was a daughter o! 
ee of Bowdoin College. 
the Pierces, one son died in 
another at the age of f the your 
Jan, 6, 


‘our, 
Benjamin, 11 years of age, was killed, 
in @ railroad accident near Andover, Mass. 


p 
q 
' 
4 
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nes Buchanan, a Federalist, later a Democrat, 
Scottish descent, was born near Mercersburg, 
April 23,1791, and died of rheumatic gout, in 
caster, Pa., June 1, 1868. 

p served as a volunteer in the defense of Balti- 
, in the War of 1812; was graduated at Dick- 
College in 1809; practiced law; served in the 
sylvania Legislature; elected in 1820 to the 
5. House of Representatives, from which he 
ned in 1831, when President Jackson appointed 
Minister to Russia; reelected in 1834 to the 
. Senate, where he stayed until 1845, when he 
me Secretary of State under President Polk. In 
he retired to Wheatland, his 22-acre estate 
Lancaster, Pa.; in 1853 was Minister to 
d; in 1856 he was elected President. 

e Buchanan papers are mainly with the Penn- 
ania Historical Soc., but the Library of Congress 
his letters to Harriet Lane Johnston. 

esident Buchanan was a Presbyterian and a 
helor. The mistress of the White House in his 
hinistration was his sister Jane’s daughter, 
riet Lane, whose father, Elliott T. Lane, came 
nh an old Virginia family, had erown wealthy as 
anscontinental trader, and lived in Mercers- 
~) Miss Lane, tall and blonde with violet 
, had been educated in a Roman Catholic school 
sorgetown; later in life she became an Episco- 
am. Her mother died when she was seven, her 
© when,she was nine. Thereafter she made 
home with her uncle, and was with him in 
career abroad. , 

braham Lincoln, a Whig, later a Republican, 
. 4 in. in height, was born in Hardin County 
t spot is in what is now Larue County), Ky., 
12, 1809, and was a descendant of Samuel 
sin and wife, Martha, who came over from 
ham, near Norwich, England, in 1636, arriving 
Jem, Mass., on June 20, and later settled in 
gham, Mass. é “ 

smuel Lincoln, the pioneer, died in 1690, of 
Wipox, aged 71, the father of 11 children. His 
son, Mordecai, (1657-1727) had a son, Mor- 
(1686-1736), who had a son, John (died in 
, who had a@ son, Abraham (1744-1786), who 
@ son, Thomas (1778-1851). He was the father 
Abraham, the President. " A 

se Lincolns in successive generations lived in 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky. 
raham’s father, Thomas (grandson of John 
n of Rockingham, Va., and great-grandson 
fordeeai Lincoln of Berks County, Pa.), was 
arpenter and cabinet maker and wheelwright. 
¢ the Primitive Baptist Church.in Gentry- 
ind. At 22 he was apprenticed to Joseph 
iks of Elizabethtown, Ky., and married Joseph’s 
ar, Nancy. Her ancestor, Thomas Hanks, emi- 
fed from England! to Virginia in 1644. Nancy’s 
n, Miss Rose Ella Hanks, 84, daughter of 
bh Hanks, died in Canon City, Colo., in 1939. 
soln’s cousin, Mrs. Henry K. Harrison, 62, 
shter of David Lincoln, died in Birdsboro, Pa.. 


e log cabin in which Nancy Hanks lived and 
matried has been deeded to the Commonwealth 
Kentucky by W. L. Clements of South Bend, 
and his father, W. A. Clements of Springfield, 
‘Phe cabin, in 1911, was moved to Harrodsburg, 
from its original site in Beachland, Ky., on 
ks of the Little Beech Fork, in Washington 

. The cabin, enclosed in a brick church, 
by Mrs. E. B. Ball of Muncie, Ind., mow 
as the Lincoln Marriage Temple, in Pioneer 
al State Park, was dedicated as a shrine, 


ine 12, 1931. 
feahem’ had a sister, Sarah, and a brother, 


ther died L 
snts moved across the Ohio River into Indiana, 
re his mother died in 1818. His father then 
@ widow, Sarah Bush Johnston. In 1830 
moved to Macon County, Ill., and in 


‘ 


‘ave found a record in the office of the 
I oP Soringheld. Ill., of a license granted to 
F. Berry to operate a tavern “under the 
‘of Berry & Lincoln,’’ in New Salem, Ill. This 
ase was issued by the clerk of the Court. 
‘faham cleared the forest and helped build 
r cabin home; with Denton Offutt he carried 
4 produce by water.to New Orleans, and sold 
ne ran at one time/a ferryboat across the Ohio 
From the Kentucky shore to the mouth of 
m Creek; kept a general store in New 
+ served as an officer of volunteers in_the 
"Hawk Indian War; Postmaster in New 
m; he served in the Illinois Legislature 1834- 
cticed law in Springfield, Ill.; in 1846 
fed to the House of Representatives and served 
term: in 1858 debated slavery with Stephen A. 
2 fo the latter’s successful campaign for re- 


the U. S. Senate; in 1860 elected Presi-" 


f; re-elected in 1864, ; 
+ Linco was shot Friday (Good Friday), 

14, 1865, in Ford’s Theatre, ashington, at 
‘performance of “Our American Cousin,” by 


‘ 


John Wilkes Booth, an actor, and died the next 
day. The assassin was shot to death April 26, by 
Sergt. Boston Corbett, U. S. Army, near Fredericks- 
burg, Va. For participation in Booth’s crime, 
Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E, Harold, George A. 
Atzerodt, and Lewis Payne (Powell) were hanged 
after trial. The original plot was to assassinate 
the President, Vice-President, and certain members 
of the Cabinet; one of the conspirators knifed the 
Secretary of State, William H. Seward, in his bed- 
room, but the wound was not serious. Lincoln was 
buried in Springfield, Ill. The coffin was partly 
opened on April 14, 1887 to see if the body was 
there intact and again in 1901. 

Lincoln had proposed to his Cabinet on Feb. 5, 
1865, that the South be compensated for the loss 
of slave labor by payment of $400,000,000. The 
Cabinet was unanimously against the suggestion, 
and it was dropped. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Following is Lincoln's own version revised by 
him from his own notes, of the address at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., on Nov. 19, 1863. The great battle had 
been fought on July 1-3, 1863. 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated can:long endure. We are met on a 
great battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field, as.a final resting- 
place of those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we 
cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but it can never 
forget what yo did here. It is for us the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom— 
anu that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the earth, 

Lincoln, according to W. E. Barton, made five 
autograph copies of the Gettysburg address, one in 
Washington, before leaving; one for David Wills, 
in Gettysburg; a third, several days later, for Wills; 
a fourth, for the famous orator, Edward Everett, 
for display at the New York Sanitary Fair; and the 
fifth, for George Bancroft, the historian, 

Lincoln, as President, in Washington, was a 
regular attendant at the New York Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, and his pew bears a silver plate on 
the arm, stating that he sat there on Sunday morn- 
ings. He never formally joined a church or 4 
denomination. He was the tallest President. 

Lincoln’s estate, as administered by U. S. Su- 
preme Court Justice David Davis, amounted to 
$110,295, mostly saved from his salary of $25,000 
a year and invested in Government securities. The 
property was equally divided among the widow and 
two sons, Robert T., and Thomas (‘‘Tad”’). 

Mrs. Lincoln, born in Lexington, Ky., in ime. 


became the wife of Brig. Gen. Ben Hardin tig 


Harvard, served in the Civil War, was Secretary of 
then Minister to 


Great Britain, and later counsel to and President 


-puried in the National Cemetery, in Arlington, Va., 


across the Potomac River from Washington. He 


had turned over to the U. S. government 18,350 


letters to and from Abraham Lincoln, also dradts 
of state papers, pamphlets, and newspaper clip- 
pings. All were kept sealed in the Library of 
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Congress until 21 years after the donor’s death. 
They were opened July 26, 1947, but contained no 
“revelations.’”’? His widow, Mrs. Mary Harlan Lin- 
coln, who died on March 31, 1937, in Washington 
(Georgetown), was a daughter of James Harlan, a 
U. S. Senator from Iowa. She left two daughters, 
Mrs. Charles Isham and Mrs. Robert J. Randolph. 
Mrs. Robert Todd Lincoln gave to the Library of 
Congress the Bible on which Abraham Lincoln took 
the oath as President, and also the Lincoln family 
Bible. Her estate was estimated at nearly $3,000,000. 

Andrew Johnson, a Democrat, christened Andrew 
Jackson Johnson, was born Dec. 29, 1808, and died 
July 31, 1875. He was a son of Jacob Johnson, 
porter at old Casso’s Inn, in Raleigh, N. C., sexton 
for the church, and porter in Col. William Polk’s 
bank. The mother of the boy, before her marriage 
to Johnson, was Mary McDonough, maid at the 
inn. He was apprenticed at 10 to a tailor for a 
term of eight years, and was chained to a table and 
a pair of shears, with no chance for play or school. 
His father died when he was five. He ran away 
from the tailor after six years of slavery, and mi- 
grated to Tennessee. He was 3 Methodist. 

In the historical museum of the State of Tennessee 
is a black broadcloth coat made by Andrew Johnson 
when Governor of Tennessee, in 1853, for his friend, 
Judge W. W. Pepper, of Springfield, Tenn. It is 
the only coat ever made by a governor of his State 
who was also Vice-President and President of the 
United States. Pepper had been a blacksmith be- 
fore studying law. When Johnson was elected 
Governor Judge Pepper went into a blacksmith 
shop, selected iron to his own liking, and with 
forge and’/hammer made a pair of shovel and tongs 
for his friend’s gubernatorial fireplace. Johnson 
got a tailor to give him Pepper’s measurements. 
selected the best piece of black broadcloth in town, 
and sat cross-legged on the governor’s table in the 
State capitol. behind closed doors at night till he 
finished the garment. " 

When Johnson was 19 he married Eliza McCardle, 
who taught him to write. 

His first political office was Alderman in Greene- 
ville, Tenn.; then, in 1830, Mayor; in 1835 entered 
the Legislature; in 1843 elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives as an anti-U. S. Bank Democrat, 
and served till 1853, when he was elected Governor 
of Tennessee; in 1857 elected to the U. S. Senate, 
where he was a Union man; appointed by President 
Lincoln in 1862 Military Governor of Tennessee; 
in 1864 elected Vice-President when Lincoln was 
re-elected on the National Union Party ticket; 
succeeded to the presidency cn the death of 
Lincoln, April 15, 1865. 

President Johnson was impeached by the House 
of Representatives for having removed without the 
Senate’s consent, E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
and on other charges. He was tried by the Senate, 
which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for acquittal; as 
two-thirds vote was necessary for conviction the 
impeachment failed, and he was acquitted May 


26, 1868. 

in 1875 he was again elected to the Senate from 
Tennessee. 

He was a stocky man of medium height, and he 
died of paralysis, near Carter’s Station, Tenn., and 
was buried in Greeneville. His one-room log house 
there, which he used as a tailor shop, hs been 
bought by the State of Tennessee and has been 
enclosed by a colonial brick siructure for its pro- 
tection. On display are Johnson’s iron shears and 
other personal belongings. 

Mrs. Johnson, born in Leesburg, Tenn., in 1810, 
died in 1876, was the only daughter of a widow ina 
mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. Their 
daughter, Martha, born in 1828, educated - in 
Georgetown, D. C., was often a guest at the White 
House in Polk’s administration. In 1857 she mar- 
ried Judge D. T. Patterson and was mistress of the 
White House in place of her invalid mother. An- 
other daughter, Mary, 1832-1883, was the wife, first 
of Daniel Stover, of Carter County, Tenn., and 
after his death, of W. R. Bacon, of Greeneville, 
Tenn., By Stover she had three children. 

Ulysses 8. Grant, (originally Hiram Ulysses 
Grant), a Republican, of English descent, the 
Pioneer in America being Matthew Grant, who 
settled in 1630, at Dorchester, Mass., was born 
in Point Pleasant, O., April 27, 1822, and died 
et ee oe fant iret near * Saratoga, 

.¥., July 23, . Grant’s Tomb oy : 
Hudson in New York City. ake 

He was the oldest of six children of Jesse R. 
Grant, a tanner, and Hannah Simpson. Upon re- 
porting at the Military Academy at West Point for 
admission, he signed his name on the descriptive 
list of cadets as Ulysses Hiram Grant. He was ap- 
pointed as Ulysses Simpson Grant and was so borne 
on all official records. 

U. S. Grant worked as a bo 
farm; was graduated in 1843 at 
Academy; served 
Oar aita Mex igned in 1 
war W exico; resigne 854 after servi 
California, from the army, and was a Aare en 
real estate dealer in St. Louis; in 1860 clerked in his 


on_his father’s 
he U. S. Military 
as_an officer under Generals 


father’s hardware and leather store in Galena, Til. ' 


Taylor and Winfield Scott, 1845-48 in the. 


At the outbreak of the Civil War he dril 
volunteers. and was commissioned Colonel of — 
21st Illinois Regiment by Gov. Yates. In 1862, 
his capture of Fort Donelson, he was made a Ma 
General; captured Vicksburg July 4, 1863; won 
Battle of Chattanooga on Nov. 24-25, 1863; in 1 
was made Lieutenant «General; forced Lee’s § 
render at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865; in i 
Congress commissioned him General of the Aq 

General Grant was elected-President in 1868 
the Republican party. Early in life he was a 
but in 1856 he voted for Buchanan. In 1872 he) 
re-elected President on the Republican ticket; 
1877-1879 made a tour of the world, and in 1 
visited the South, Cuba, and Mexico; in 1880 
308 Republican friends failed to renominate 1 
for President, after 36 ballots; in 1884 lost” 
fortune in the failure of Grant & Ward, B 
York City bankers, but made another by writ 
his memoirs. He was a Methodist. The four-re 
cabin in which he was born, in Point Pleasant, 
the Ohio River, 22 miles up from Cincinnati, 
been restored, a Bast of the Grant Memorial P2 

Mrs. Grant, born in 1826, died in 1902, wa 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Loutls 
son of a Revolutionary officer. 

The Grants had four children—Frederick D 
(born in St. Louis, May 30, 1850; died in New ¥ 
City (April 11, 1912); Ulysses jr., lawyer (died 
California Sept. 25, 1929, aged 77 years); Jesse 
(civil engineer, died in Los Altos, Calif., June 
1934, aged 76); and Nellie. The last named beca 
the wife of Algernon Sartoris, of Londoa. 

Maj. Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, West Pc 
graduate (1871) and soldier, was Minister 
Austria-Hungary (1890-1893); a New York ¢ 
Police Commissioner (1895-1897); a general off 
in the war with Spain. 

Nellie Grant and Capt. Sartoris were marriec 
the White House in 1874. Sartoris’s mother we 
sister of the actress, Fannie Kemble. In 1912} 
Sartoris, then a widow, became the wife of Fr 
H. Jones, a lawyer, who was First Assistant Pi 
master General in Cleveland’s Administration, | 
died in Chicago, Aug. 30, 1922, aged 67 years. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, a Whig and then a 
publican, was born, a posthumous child, in De 
ware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, and died of heart dise: 
in Fremont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. His mother 
Sophia Birchard, of Suffield, Conn. He was gradue 
at Kenyon College, studied law at Harvard 
began to practice in Freemont; was City Solicito 
Cincinnati; served as a (Union) Brevet M: 
General in the Civil War; served in the Hous 
Representatives, 1865-1867; elected Governor 
Ohio, in 1867, and was re-elected; defeated | 
Congress in 1872; re-elected Governor in 1875) 
1876 was the Republican candidate for Presider 

The votes of Louisiana, South Carolina 
Florida being in dispute, Congress appointed 
Electoral Commission of 5 Senators, five Re) 
sentatives and 5 Justices of the U. S. Supx 
Court, who, by vote of 8 to 7, decided the vote 
these States in favor of Gen, Hayes, and he} 
seated by a margin of one vote. 

He was a descendant of George Hayes, a £ 
who settled in 1680 in Windsor, Conn. Hi} 
attended the Methodist Church, but never joj 
the denomination. 

The Hayes papers and his library of Ameri? 
are in Fremont in the Hayes Memorial, 

Mrs. Hayes, born in 1831, died in 1889, wi 
daughter of Dr. James Webb, of Chillicothe } 
and a granddaughter of Dr. Isaac Cook. The W 
had come from Lexington, Ky. She refused to} 
mit wine to be served in the White House; w 
Methodist, and a college graduate. 

President Hayes and his wife had eight child! 
Birchard A. (1853-1926); Webb C. (1856-1). 
Rutherford P, (1858-1927); Joseph T. (1861-1 
George C, (1864-1866); Fanny (1867); Sco 
(1871-1923); Manning F. 1873-1874). 

James A, Garfield, a Republican, born o: 
father’s farm in Orange, O., Nov. 19, 1831, di 
Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19, 1881, from assassin © 
J. Guiteau’s bullet, was a descendant of E 
Garfield, an English Puritan, who, in 1630, w: 
of the founders of Watertown, Mass, His m 
was Eliza Ballou, in turn a descendent of M: 
Ballou, one of the co-proprietors of the Provi! 
Colony, His father, Abram Garfield, was a r 
of New York, who pioneered in 1830 to the 
wilderness, 

_Garfield worked on a boat on the Ohio- 
did carpentry; baptized in youth a Camp 
into the fold of ‘‘The Disciples’; was gradua: 
1856 at Williams College; president (1857-181 
the Eclectic Institute in Hiram, O., admitted 
bar; in 1859 elected to the State Senate; ser 
a Major General in the Union Army in 
War; resigned from the army in 1863 to tal 
in the U. S. House of Representatives, and 
until 1880, when he was elected to the U. S. 
to succeed Allen G. Thurman. 2 
ingienteG and wea ea 

ED on a Friday; on July 
fatally shot in the Baltimore and Potomac R 


. 


» Washington, by Guiteau, and -was buried in 
aveland, O. Guiteau was convicted of murder 

<n. hanged at the jail in Washington, June 
he assassination was linked to the ‘“Half- 
B quarrel in Republican politics in New York 
ate, which led to the resignation of Roscoe 
} jing and Thomas C. Platt from the U. S. 


ate. 

Garfield was burly and strong. The Garfield 
pers are in Mentor, O. He was a member of 
= Disciples Sect. 

WW Garfield was Lucretia Rudolph and ‘vas 
rn im 1832, and died in 1918. She and Garfield 
ere schoolmates, and she became his wife when 
“was President of the Eclectic Institute in Hiram, 
Her mother was a daughter of Elijah Mason, 
banon, Conn., and a descendant of Gen. 
anial Greene. 

‘the Garfield children, Harry A., lawyer, be- 
me President of Williams College; James R., 
gyer, was Secretary of the Interior under Roose- 
dt; Abram became an architect; Irvin McDowell, 
lawyer; Mary married J. Stanley-Brown. She 
ed Dec. 30, 1947. 

Chester A. Arthur, a Whig, then a Republican, 
became President when Garfield died, was 
brn in Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1830, and died in New 
brk City, Nov. 18, 1836. He was a son of the 
Vv. William Arthur and Malvina Stone, of an 
New Hampshire family. 

He was graduated at Union College in 1848; 
ught school in Pownall, Vt., studied law in 


cs 


pointed Collector of the Port of New York, and 
ed until 1878, when President Hayes removed 
m for political reasons. 

In 1880 as delegate at large from New York State 
“was a leader in the fight at the Republican 
itional Convention ta name Gen. Grant for a 
hird term, and in the interests of harmony was 
f on the ticket for Vice-President. 

Arthur was tall, portly, dark, handsome, courtly. 
‘death was due to apoplexy. He was buried in 
bany, N. Y. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. died in before her 


bany, N. Y. 
ear ‘Democrat, born in Caldwell, 


died in Princeton, N. J., 
fe 24, 1908, was descended from Moses Cleveland, 


Sey 
ie. A Cleveland, 
aded the City of Cleveland, Ohio. Grover’s 
er, Richard Falley Cleveland, was a son of 4 
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born in Caldwell, Oct. 28, 1838, became the wife of 
Norval B. Bacon, ert architect, and died in Toledo, 
@hio, March 5, 1932. 

President Cleveland had five children, Ruth, 


Esther, Marion, Richard Folsom, and Francis 
Grover. 
Cleveland’s widow married, Feb. 10, 1913, 


Thomas Jex Preston, Jr., Professor of Archeology. 
Benjamin Harrison, a Republican, was born in 
North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833, and died in Indian- 
apolis, March 13, 1901. He was descended from the 
Virginia Harrisons. He was the third son of John 
Scott Harrison a son of President William Henr 
Harrison. By some, the Harrison lineage is trace: 
4 teeta ae enn Benjamin’s mother was Elizabeth 

E in. : 5 

He worked on his father’s 400-acre farm; was 
graduated in 1852 at Miami University; admitted to 
practice law in 1853 in Cincinnati; elected in 1860 
as reporter of the Indiana Supreme Court; raised 
volunteers and served as a Union General in the 
Civil War, defeated for Governor in 1876; in 1879 
a member of the Mississippi River Commission; in 
1881 elected from Indiana to the United States 
Senate; in 1888 elected President; in 1892 re- 
nominated but was defeated. 

Harrison was an elder _in the Presbyterian 
Church in Indianapolis. He was short, sandy, 
astute, unsociable, with small, bright, sharp eyes. 
His estate was estimated at $375,000. 

The first Mrs. Harrison, who was born in Oxford, 
O., in 1832, and died in the White. House, in 1892, 
was a daughter of Prof. John W. Scott of Miami 
University, later President of Oxford Seminary. 
She was a musician and painter, the first head 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Mrs. Harrison’s son, Russell B., mining engineer 
and journalist, was graduated at Lafayette (Pa.) 
College. Her daughter, Mary, married James R. 
McKee, an Indianapolis merchant. She died on 
Oct. 28, 1930, in Greenwich, Conn. 

The second Mrs. Harrison was Mrs. Mary Scott 
Lord Dimmick, niece of the first Mrs. Harrison, 
and widow of Walter Erskine Dimmick, a lawyer, 
who died of typhoid, in New York City in 1882. She 
was born in Honesdale, Pa., in 1858, and died in 
New York City, Jan. 5, 1948. She spent two years 
at the White House during her aunt’s life. The ex- 
president married her in New York City. By the 
second wife Harrison had one child, Elizabeth Har- 
tison, born in 1897. In 1921 the daughter married 
James Bluine Walker, Jr., a great-nephew of 
James G. Blaine. ; 

William McKinley, a Republican, was born in 
Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, and died in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Sept. 14, 1901. He was of Highland Scottish descent, 
but his ancestors lived long in Ireland before © 
settling in York County, Pa. His father was William 
McKinley, operator of charcoal furnaces in Niles, 

., his mother was Nancy Allison, of Scottish line- 
age, whose family settled in Westmoreland County, 


a. 

McKinley was the seventh of nine children. He 
quit Allegheny College to make a living, and taught 
school; enlisted as a private and served in the Civil 
War, and came out a Major; studied law and prac- 
ticed in Canton, O.; elected, 1869, Prosecuting At- 
torney of Stark County; in 1876 elected to the 
House of Representatives and served until 1891, 
except for a short time in 1884 when a contest 
unseated him; elected Governor, 1891; re-elected 
Re elected President in 1896; re-elected in 


McKinley was assassinated by an anarchist, Leon 
Czolgosz, who shot him twice, with a pistol hidden 
in a handkerchief, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan- 
American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y, The President 
died Sept. 14, at the home of John G. Milburn, at 
Buffalo. Czolgosz was convicted and was electro- 
cuted Oct. 29, 1901, in Auburn State Prison. 

McKinley was a Methodist. He was buried in 
Canton, O. The McKinley papers were put in 
possession of George B. Cortelyou in New York City. 

Mrs. McKinley, born in 1847, died in_ 1907, 
was a daughter of James Asbury Saxton and Kath- 
erine DeWalt. She was educated in private schools, 
spent some time in Europe and was cashier in her 
father’s bank in Canton, Ohio, when she married. 
Their two children, Katie and Ida, died in early 
childhood. A nervous ailment then made her an 
invalid for the rest of her life. She was, neverthe- 
less, the mistress of the White House, accompanied 
her husband everywhere, and was with him at 
Buffalo when he was assassinated. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Republican (descendant of 
Claes Martenszen van Rosenyelt, of Zeeland, Hol- 
Jand, who emigrated in 1649-50 to. New Netherland 
with his wife, Jannette), was born in New York 
City, Oct. 27, 1858, and died in sleep in Oyster Bay. 
N. ¥., Jan. 6, 1919. He was a son of Theodore 
‘Roosevelt (1831-1878). Collector of the Port, and 
‘of the latter’s wife, Martha Bulloch, daughter of 
Maj. James S. Bulloch, of Roswell, Ga. : 

Roosevelt was graduated at Harvard, traveled in 
Europe; served 1882-1884 in the New York State 
Assembly; lived 1884-1886 on a North Dakota ranch, 
gn unsuccessful candidate for Mayor of New York 
City in 1886; Police Commissioner; a member of 
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the National Civil Service Commission; Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy (April 19, 1897-May 10, 1898). 
resigning to organize with Surgeon Leonard Wood 
ist U, 8. Cavalry (Roosevelt's Rough Riders), 
which served in Cuba in the Spanish-American 
War, and of which he became Colonel; elected 
Governor of New York 1898; elected Vice-President 
in 1900 and became President in 1901 on McKinley’s 
assassination, taking the oath of office in Buffalo, 
‘NN. Y.; elected president in 1904; hunted in 
Hast Africa in 1909-1910; defeated for President on 
the Progressive (Bull Moose) ticket in 1912; visited 
and éxplored South America, 1913-1914. He was 
the youngest President and the first to travel out- 
side the United States when he went to Panama 
in_1906. “DRE 

Roosevelt brought about the nomination of Taft 
to succeed him and was friendly until Oct., 1911, 
when President Taft’s Attorney General charged 
the U. S. Steel Corp. was a monopoly by purchasing 
the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., a step which the 
steel interests had taken with Roosevelt’s consent. 
When Taft came up for re-election Rooseyelt ran 
against him as an independent candidate; the Re- 
publican vote was split, and Wilson was elected 
president. ‘ 

" He was an author, and fond of athletics. He 
received the Nobel peace prize in 1906. ’ 

He was shot and wounded in Milwaukee, Wis., 
Oct. 14, 1912, by a crank. He belonged to the Re- 
formed Dutch Church. He was buried in Oyster 
Bay. His sister, Corinne (Mrs. Douglas Robinson), 
born in 1861, died in Feb., 1933, in New York City. 
He was'an uncle of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The first Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married on 
Oct. 27; 1880, was Alice Hathaway Lee, daughter 
of George Cabot Lee and of Caroline Haskell Lee, 
of Boston; she and her husband’s mother died in 
New York City on Feb. 14, 1884. 

_. Her only child was Alice Lee Roosevelt, who, in 

1906, in the White House, married Nicholas Long- 
worth, a Cincinnati lawyer and landowner and a 
Republican Representative in Congress. A child, 
Paulina, was born Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, then 
_ Speaker of the House of Representatives, died at 
' the age of 61 on April 9, 1931. 

The second Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married 
m Dec. 2, 1886, at London, was Edith Kermit 

arow, daughter of Charles Carow and of Gertrude 
et Carow, of New York City. She was born in 

By this union there were five children—Theodore 
ir., who was a Brigadier General in World War II 
and who died at the age of 56 in Normandy, 
France, July 12, 1944; Kermit, a Major in World 
War II who died on active duty in Alaska on June 
4, 1943, at the age of 53; Ethel Carow (Mrs. 
Richard Derby), Archibald Bulloch, and Quentin. 
The last named, an aviator in Europe in World 
War I was killed in action and was buried where 
he fell. Theodore, Jr., who served as Lieutenant 
Colonel in World War I, was Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy under Harding and under Coolidge; 
ran unsuccessfully for Governor of New. York State 
in 1924, and later was appointed Governor of 
Puerto Rico, and, in 1932, Governor General of the 
Philippines. 

William H. Taft, a Republican, was born in 
Cincinnati, Sept. 15, 1857, the son of Alphonso 
Taft and the latter’s second wife, Louisa Maria 
Torrey, and was a brother of Henry W. and Horace 
D. Taft, and a Walf-brother of the late Charles P. 
Taft, the latter's mother being Fannie Phelps, of 


ermont. , 

Alphonso Taft was Secretary of War and later 
ey ore aia eae lag and ahd 

stria, an en 
President Arthur. om j o Russia, under 
was graduate n 1878, at Yale, an 

1880 at the Cincinnati Law School; admitted os the 
Bar in 1880; a law reporter on Cincinnati dailies: 
_ Assistant Prosecuting Attorney 1881-1882: Assistant 
City Solicitor, 1887; Judge Cincinnati Superior 
Gourt, 1887-1890; U. 8. Solicitor General, 1890-1892: 
U. S. Circuit Judge, 1892-1900: Dean of the Law 
School of the University of Cincinnati, 1896-1900. 
President of the U. S. Philippine Gommission 
1900-1901; Civil Governor of the Philippines, 1901- 
1904; in 1902 ar at Rome with Pope Leo 


ec vais am d the Phil: 

o Cuba, Panama an e Philippi 
Taft was elected President Tr aoeees 
re-election in 1912; professor 


», 29 
Taft left 


body lay in state 
of the Capitol, and 


ington. 
His estate was estimat 


at 
and $125,000 realty, Taft $350,000 personalty 


@S &% Unitarian. He was 
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hell, bortly. ae affable. The Taft papers are in 
Library of Congress. 

Mrs. faft, who died on May 22, 1943, at the a 
of 81, was Helen Herron, of Cincinnati, a daugi 
ter of Judge John W. Herron and Harriet Collin 
She was one of eight children,-a musician and 
founder of the Cincinnati Orchestra. Her fathi 
was a law partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. M 

Taft was an Episcopalian. 

Her only daughter is Helen Herron Taft, 
of Frederick J. Manning, a professor at 
Mawr. Her sons are Robert Alphonso Taft 
Charles Phelps Taft, 2d. , 

Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat, was born 4 
Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, and died Feb. 3, 19. 
in Washington. He was a son of a Presbyteria 
minister, the Rev. Joseph Ruggles Wilson, and Jam 
Woodrow, daughter of a Scottish-Presbyteria 
minister; and a grandson of James Wilson, a Pre 
byterian, of Ulster, Ireland, who settled in Phil 
delphia in 1807, and became a printer, ma 
in 1808, a girl, also an Ulster Presbyterian, WI 
ues come across the Atlantic in the same 
wi 4 4 

Wilson was graduated at Princeton Universi 
1879; in law at the University of Virginia j 
1881; and took his Ph.D. degree at Johns Hopki 
in 1886. He practiced law in Atlanta, Ga., 1882 
1883; taught history and political economy at Bry 
Mawr College, 1885-1888 and at Wesleyan Unive: 
sity, 1888-1890; professor of jurisprudence by 
ae economy at Princeton University, 18 


In 1902 he was chosen President of Princetc 
University and served until Oct., 1910; Governor | 
New Jersey, 1911-1913; elected President in 191 
re-elected in 1916. N 

He helped draft a treaty of peace with German 
at Paris (Versailles) in 1919, welding in it the cor 
enant of the League of Nations. The treaty a1 
Covenant were accepted by Japan and the Alli 
in Europe, but were rejected by the U. S. Senat 
In campaigning in the West to arouse publ 
sentiment for the treaty, the President was part 
paralyzed by apoplexy, Sept. 26, 1919. - 

In the first days of March, 1919, as Mr. Wilst 
left for Paris after his brief visit home, a manifés 
signed by 39 senators warned him against lockil 
the League of Nations covenant with the pea 
treaties. He paid no heed. The final vote in fl 
Senate on the treaty, in March, 1920, was 49 fc 
and 35 against; 29 votes against on that poll, wou 
have been enough to reject. The opposition w 
led by Senators Henry Cabot Lodge of Massach 
setts, William E, Borah of Idaho, and Hiram Joh: 
son of California. ‘ 

The Nobel Peace Prize was awarded to him, 
1919. Wilson was a Presbyterian.-He was entombi 
in the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, Washin 
ton. His estate was valued at more than $600,00 
His papers were given, in Oct. 1939, to the Libra 
of Congress. 

The first Mrs. Wilson, Ellen Louise Axson, 
‘Rome, Ga., born in 1860, was a sister of ( 
Stockton Axson of Princeton University, and 
daughter of the Rev. S. E. Axson and Marga 
Hoyt. She was aided as mistress of the Wh: 
House by her three children, Margaret W., Elean 
R., who there became the second wife of Willic 
G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury under W 
son; and Jessie W., who also there married, Nc 
25, 1913, Francis B. Sayre, a lawyer, a member 
the Pennsylvania family that has large coal a 
railroad properties. - Mrs. nee died on Jan, — 
1933, in Cambridge, Mass. The first Mrs. Wils 
died in the White House in 1914. 

The second Mrs. Wilson, Edith Bolling 
Wytheville, Va., widow of Norman Galt, a Was 
ington jeweler, was born in 1872. One of thi 
sisters, she inherited a fortune from her fi 
husband, and was mistress of the White Hou 
during the last of the first and all of the seco 
Wilson Administrations. She accompanied 
the Versailles Peace Conference, was his compan 
in all of his travels in Europe and the Unit 
States, and was with him when he was strick 
in the West. 

Warren G. Harding, a Republican, was born 
Corsica, O., Nov. 2, 1865, and died in San Francis 


H re 
arding and Phoebe Elizabeth Dickerson. 
studied, 1879-1882, at Ohio Central College; 
1884 became connected with the Daily Star 
Marion, O., and later owned and edited the par 
glling. it shortly before his death. He Was 
' He served in the State Senate, 1900-1904; Li: 
tenant Governor of Ohio, 1904-1906; defeated | 
Governor in 1910; entered the U. S. Senate in 19 
elected President in 1920. a 
The Conference for the Limitation of Armame 
was held under his invitation, in Washingt 
pe tine on aa anit 1921, Af td 
arding was tall, leisurely in movement, gen: 
and a pacifier. He was buried in Marion. | 
His estate, exclusive of his newspaper, ° 
Officially appraised at $486,566. ae 
Mrs. Harding, Florence ‘ein 1g, born Aug. 
. ig } “4 


ve 


eae 


60, 


“was a daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion 
edware merchant and later a banker. Her 
Mtily were Mennonites. Mrs. Harding’s first, hus- 
md was Henry DeWolfe, by whom she had a son, 
arshall Eugene De Wolfe. Mrs. Harding died in 
a ion, Noy. 21, 1924. She left an estate estimated 


‘Calvin Coolidge, a Republican, was born in 
ymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, son of Col. John Calvin 
polidge, farmer _and storekeeper (who died. aged 
in Plymouth, Vt., March 18, 1926), and Victoria 
oor, His ancestor, John Coolidge, came with 
S wife, Mary, from England and settled in Cam- 
%s ge (then Watertown), in the Puritan Colony of 
assachusetts Bay, in 1630. 
loolidge was graduated at Amherst College, 1895; 
mitted to practice law, 1897, in Northampton, 
Ss.; City Councilman, 1899; City Solicitor, 1900- 
Oi; cierk of the Courts, 1904; member of the 
Dwer House of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
07-1908; Mayor of Northampton, 1910-1911; 
ember of the State Senate, 1912-1915; and Presi- 
nt of that body, 1914-1915; Lieutenant-Governor 
Massachusetts, 1916-1918; Governor, 1919-1920; 
ected Vice-President in 1920, and became Presi- 
ent on Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923. He was 
worn by his father, Col. John Coolidge, in the 
ily homestead, in Plymouth Notch, early 
the morning of Aug. 3. A question was raised 
to the validity of that oath, Col. Coolidge being 
nly a state officer (Justice of the Peace). There- 
re, a second oath was taken, on Aug. 17, before 
aA. Hoehling, then a Justice of the Supreme 
purt of the District of Columbia. He was elected 
esident in 1924, for the full term. On retirement 
P turned to Northampton (Mass.), where he 
ed, unexpectedly and unattended, on Jan. 5, 
3, at “The Beeches,” an estate which he had 
bught on the outskirts. There, in the daytime, he 
is found lifeless, on the floor of an upstairs room, 
wife, on her return from shopping. It was 
he had suffered from indigestion. There 
as mo autopsy. The certificate of the family 
Delor stated the cause of death as ‘‘probably 
bronary thrombosis,” which means that a blood 
ot stopped the heart. He was buried in Ply- 
ijouth, Vt. He was a Congregationalist. 
Mr. Coolidge’s will, made at the White House 
ec, 20, 1926, left his estate to his wife. His 
S are with the Library of Congress. 
s. Coolidge is the daughter of Capt. Andrew 
Goodhue and Almira Barret, was born on Jan. 3, 
419, in Burlington, Vt. The Captain was a Demo- 
at. and was a steamboat inspector while Grover 
veland was President. Mrs. Coolidge was grad- 
ted at the University of Vermont in 1902 and 
m taught at the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
orthampton. 
Of the two children, John B. Coolidge, born in 
06, was graduated at Amherst College in 1928; 
d Calvin Collidge, jr., born in 1908, died in 
ishington, July 7, 1924. John B. Coolidge, on 
, 23,.1929, married Florence, daughter of Gov. 
on H. Trumbull of Connecticut. 

I Clark Hoover, a Republican, was de- 
ended from Andrew Hoover, born in Ellerstadt, 
ie Palatinate, came to America in 1738, settling in 
mnsylvania, later. migrating to Maryland, and 
"01 here to North Carolina. His son, John 

er, moved from North Carolina to Ohio. 

Hoover’s son, Jesse Hoover (1799-1856), set- 
d in West Branch, Iowa, 1854, and was Herbert 
yer’s great grandfather. His grandfather was 
Hoover (1820-1892). His father, Jesse Clark 

1847-1880), married Hulda Randall Mint- 
1848-1883). Herbert Hoover was born in 
~ Branch, Aug. 10, 1874. E 
; his ancestors, Hoover was raised a Quaker; 
is father was a2 blacksmith. Left an orphan 
| childhood, Herbert lived with his Uncle Allan 
1 a farm in Iowa, later with an Uncle Laban 
ss, Osage Indian Agent in Indian Territory, 

‘then with | eget uncle, John Minthorn in 
ewberg and Salem, Ore. : 
Goover’s education began in the public schools 
“West Branch, and in Oregon, and_was fin- 
di at Leland Starford Junior University, 
wh he entered when it first opened in the fall 
i891. He specialized in engineering, and was 
duated in 1895. He married in 1899 Miss Lou 
ry, daughter of Charles D. Henry, of Monterey, 


; an undergraduate he worked upon the 
nsas and the United States Geological Surveys, 
in the mines in California. In 1896 he began 
‘career as a Mining engineer, and to 1914 was 
penesere cn this country, Australia, Africa, 
‘ope, an a. 5 
the outbreak of World War I he was in Europe 
mote the participation of foreign govern- 

Febration of the opening ofthe 
to be held in San Francisco. ae 


of 
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_ He was Secretary of Commerce, 1921-28; served 
in many other public capacities. He was elected 
President in 1928, defeating Alfred E. Smith. 

Hoover in February 1938, was quoted as say- 
ing, in response to an inquiry, that he did not 
take for his own personal use. any of the salary 
Paid him while he was President. Secretary of 
Commerce, Food Administrator, or Director of the 
Belgian Relief Program. Part of the money went 
to charities, part to supplement salaries of persons 
who worked under him and to whom the govern- 
ment paid less than he thought they were worth. 

Mrs. Hoover was born in Waterloo, Iowa, on 
March 29, 1875, died Jan. 7, 1944, daughter of 
Charles D. Henry, a banker and man of means, 
who died in 1938. Because of the mother’s poor 
health, the Henrys moved first to Whittier, in Los 
Angeles County, Calif., and then to Monterey, same 
state. Mrs. Hoover attended Stanford University, 
went, as a bride, in 1899, to-China, and took part 
with her husband in the defense of Tientsin in the 
Boxer outbreak of 1900. : 

The Hoovers had two children, Herbert Jr., and 
Allan. The former is married, and has children. 

Mrs. Hoover was brought up as an Episcopalian. 
She and her husband were married in Monterey ai 
the Roman Catholic mission there. : 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was born on ®he 
family estate in Hyde Park, N. Y., on the east side 
of the Hudson River on Jan. 30, 1882, son of 
James Roosevelt, who died Dec. 8, 1900, and Sara 
Delano, who died Sept. 7, 1941, and a direct” 
descendant in the eighth generation of Claes 
Martenszan van Rosenvelt, or Roosevelt, who ar- 
rived in New Amsterdam about 1649 from some- - 
where in Holland and married Jannetje Samuels. 
They died in 1660, leaving five minor children, the 
youngest of whom, Nicholas, baptized in New 
Amsterdam in September, 1658, settled at Esopus, 
now Kingston, and there married Heyltje Barent- 
sen. In 1690 he was back in New York where he 
eens an Alderman, first in 1700, and again in 

From Nicholas’s second son, Johannus (born 
1689 at Esopus), President Theodore Roosevelt was 
descended. 

From Nicholas’s son Jacobus, or James (born 
1692), the line runs to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
through Isaac (born 1726), James (born 1760), Isaac 
(born 1790), whe-set up the family estate in Hyde 
Park, and James (born 1828; died Dec. 8, 1900). 

Roosevelt was graduated at Harvard in 1904. He 
attended Columbia Law School; took the Bar Ex- 
amination, and was admitted to the bar. In 1910 he 
was elected as a Democrat to the N. Y. Senate from 
the Hyde Park (Dutchess County) district, and was 
re-elected in 1912, in which year he was a delegate 
to the Democratic National Convention, in Balti- 
more and supported the nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson, who, in 1913, appointed him Assistant - 
Secretary of the Navy. He was in Europe on Army 
inspection July-Sept., 1918, and was there again in 
charge of demobilization of U. S. troops, Jan.-Feb., 
1919. He was an Episcopalian. 

At the Democratic National Convention in San 
Francisco, in July, 1920, Roosevelt was nominated 
for vice-president on the ticket with James M. Cox 
of Ohio. Gov, Alfred E. Smith of New York made 
the seconding speech for him. After his defeat 
Roosevelt resumed the practice of law in New York 
City, and was until 1928 vice-president of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of New York City. 

In August, 1921, while at his summer home in - 
Campobello, New Brunswick, he was stricken with 
infantile paralysis, which-left him with his legs 
paralyzed, but he finally discarded his crutches a 
walk with the use of canes and with steel braces 
fitted to his legs. The healing waters of Warm 
Springs, Ga., proved beneficial and he established 
the Foundation there to help sufferers without 
means to obtain treatment. He had been a tennis 
player and a swimmer. 

He was elected governor of New York in 1928 
and was re-elected in 1930. He offered Alfred 
E. Smith as the Democratic candidate, at the 
National Convention in 1924, in New York Cit 
where the nomination finally went to John 
Davis, a Wall Street lawyer; and again, in 1928, 
at the Democratic National Convention at Houston, 
Tex. Roosevelt spoke in Smith’s favor, calling him 
the ‘‘Happy Warrior.’’ The nomination was ac-— 
corded to Smith that time, but he was defeated, 
partly because, it was supposed, of the religious cry 
raised against him as a Roman Catholic. 

Smith’s supporters threw his brown derby into 
the ring, for the third time, at the National Con- 
vention of 1932, at Chicago. They made a plea for 
his political vindication. The nomination was given 
to Roosevelt, on his record as Governor and because 
of a combination of delegates formed by William G, 
oe aoe Secretary of the Treasury under Woodrow 

ilson. McAdoo was himself a candidate. Roose~ 
velt campaigned for the ‘Forgotten Man,” and in 
his first administration laid the foundations for 
his New Deal by ‘liberal aid to the unemployed all 
over the country, through public works and by 
direct relief. He was renominated, and re-elected, 
in 1936. He was renominated again in 1940 and 
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elected—the first President to be chosen for a, 
third time. — 
- On Aug. 14, 1941, President Roosevelt issued 
jointly with Prime Minister Winton Churchill of 
Great Britain, an eight-point statement of prin- 
ciples for peace which became known as the Atlan- 
tic Charter. 
On Dec. 8, 1941, he appeared before a joint 
session of Congress and asked for a declaration 
, of war against Japan. ; 
The President and Churchill closed in Casa- 
_ blanca, in French Morocco, a 10-day conference 
ending on Jan. 24, 1943, in which they mapped a 
United Nations offensive aimed at what the Pres- 
ident called the ‘unconditional surrender’ of the 
Axis powers. \ 
The President and Churchill closed’ on Aug. 
24, 1943, the Anglo-American War Conference at 
= Quebec, Canada. ; 
The President, Roosevelt and Generalissimo 
A Chiang Kai-shek held a four-day conference in 
North Africa, ending Nov. 26, 1943, at which an 
agreement was reached on future military opera- 
tions against Japan. 
At Tehran, Iran (Persia), at a conference, Nov. 
4 26-Dec. 1, 1943, the President, Churchill and 
f P ier Joseph Stalin of Russia, agreed to ‘‘work 
y pereer in the war and in the peace that will 
. follow.”’ 
At Pearl Harbor, July 26, 1944, 
4 began a three-day conference with Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, Southwest Pacific Allied Commander, 
and Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, commander of the 
; u. S. Pacific Fleet. While there he reviewed the 
pe oops. y 
5 On Aug. 3, 1944, the President visited an Aleutian 
: 


Ethel duPont of Wilmington, Del 

el duPont o: ngton, Del. 

John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L. 
Clark of Nahant, Mass. % 

Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, Curtis B. 
Dall of New York City, divorced, July 30, 1934; ~ 
married, Jan. 18, 1935, John Boettiger of New 
York City. 

A 12-acre tract on the Roosevelt estate, Hyde 
Park, was deeded to the United States Government 
in July, 1939, as the site of a library to house more 
than 6,000,000 of the Chief Executive’s documents 
and manuscripts, jncluding his personal papers as 
State Senator, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Governor of New York and President. The build- 
ing is of stone in Dutch colonial style. 

In 1933 the Equity and Law Life. Assurance So- 
ciety ot London sold to the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of Jacquelin & De Coppet, a £60,000 
po:lcy on the life of Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosevelt left a gross estate of $1,821,887 and 
a net estate of $1,085,486. The estate included 
$920,115 left to him by his mother, Mrs. Sara 
Delano Roosevelt. 

Harry S Truman, who had been elected to the 
Vice Presidency, became President April 12, 1945, 
on the death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He 
had been a member of the United States Senate, 
having been elected as a Democrat from Missouri 
on Nov. 6, 1934, and reelected on Nov. 5, 1940. His 
second term would have ended on Jan. 3, 1947. | 
In the Senate, in June, 1944, just prior to his 
nomination for the Vice Presidency by the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, he was chairman of 
the special committee entrusted with the investi- 
gation of the National Defense Program. He also. 
was a member of the special committee to in- — 
vestigate the U. S. Civil Service System, and was 
on six other committees, including those dealing 
with Appropriations, Interstate Commerce, and 
Military Affairs. In the inquiry dealing with ex- 
penditures in the national defense, excessive 
profits were charged to have been made by con- 
tractors, particularly in the construction of army 
camps. His speeches in the Senate did not rise 
to oratorical heights but were viewed as indicating 
a plain spoken man, That was his reputation, ac- 
cording to the correspondents in the press gal- 
lery. He had no legislative experience before go- — 
ing to Washington. From 1922 to 1924 he served 
for two years as a judge in the Jackson County 
(Mo.) Court. He was defeated for reelection, al- 
though he was under the political sponsorship of 
Thomas Pendergast, Democratic boss of Missouri. 
Later, Truman was elected presiding judge of the 
court and served from 1926-1934. The court had 
supervision of the spending of $60,000,000 for ad- 
ministrative purposes, building and road con- 
struction. This was his first step toward goy- 
ernmental and administrative functions. He at- ~ 
tended the Kansas City Law School 1923-1925. 

He was a student at the Field Artillery School 
(Fort Sill), Okla., 1917-18, and served as a Cap- 
tain, Battery D, 129th Field Artillery, U. S. Army, 
in World War I; was in combat at St. Mihiel, in- 
cluding service under fire. He has been a Colonel, 
Field Artillery, U. S. Army Reserve Corps since 
1927. He had joined the Missouri National Guard 
as early as 1905 and had tried to enter West 
ot but was turned down because of bad eye- 
sight. 4 

Harry S Truman—his middle initial is an 
alphabetical ornament—was born May 8, 1884, in 


Roosevelt 


Islands base. He returned to the United States at 

Bremerton, Wash., Aug. 12. 

5 On Nov. 7, 1944, Roosevelt was elected to 
a@ fourth term as President; he was inaugurated 


Washington (March 1, 1945) he appeared before 
a joint session of Congress and made a report on 
the Yalta Conference. Soon thereafter he went 
Li © Warm Springs, Ga, where, on April 12, 1945, 
bey e died at the age of 63. He had been stricken 
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by a cerebral hemorrhage, passing from uncon- 
sciousness to death on the 83rd day of his fourth 
y term. No member of the family was present in 
a Warm Springs at the time of death, so:unexpected 
¥ was it. He had complained of a ‘‘terrible head- 
ache” to an artist who was sketching his por- 
at trait, then became unconscious. The body was 
- taken to the White House, where, on April 14, 
funeral services were held: The body then was 
taken by special train to the Roosevelt estate in 
Hyde Park, N. Y., and there buried in the hedge- 
enclosed garden, in the presence of members of 
the family, the Supreme Court, members of Con- 
gress, the diplomatic corps and heads of govern- 
ment agencies. 

Mrs. Roosevelt—Before her marriage, on March 
17, 1905, she was Miss Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, of 
Tivoli, N. Y., daughter of Elliott Roosevelt, 

younger brother of President-.Theodore Roosevelt. 

_ . Mrs. Roosevelt was born in New York City, Oct. 
11, 1884. She was educated in private schools and 
was given the honorary degree of D. H. L, 
Russell Sage College in 1929. She taught in a 
private school for girls and has been active in 
educational, sociological and political affairs, and 

' has made many speeches. She was financial chair- 


by 


Activities, Democratic National Campaign commit- 


man of the woman’s division of the New York 
Democratic State Commission 1924-28, a member 
of the advisory committee in charge of Women’s 


tee, 1928, and vice-president of the New York State 
League of Women Voters. She plays tennis and 
likes outdoor life. In Camden, Me., Feb. 8, 1943, 
she received the Indian name ‘‘Ow-du-sees-ul’’— 
meaning ‘‘Princess of Many Trails,’’ in a Penob- 
seot tribal induction ceremony after she had spon- 
sored the first of a series of wooden barges to be 
launched by the Camden Shipbuilding and Ma- 
rine Railways Corporation. Princess Watawaso of 
the Penobscots placed a band of wampum around 
the First Lady’s head as Mrs. Roosevelt was 
formally made a member of the old Maine Indian 
tribe, and then the princess said: ‘‘My song is for 
your protection on your many trails.’’ Mrs. Roose- 
velt in 1944, made a good will tour by plane, of 
the Latin American Republics in South America 
and the West Indies. 4 

_ The Roosevelts had five children and 13 grand- 
children. The children are: 

James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cush- 
ing of Brookline, Mass., divorced March, 1940; 
married, April 14, 1941, Miss Romelle Theresa 
Schneider of Rochester, Minn. 


‘| Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabeth B. 


Donner of Bryn Mawr, Pa., divorced, July 17, 
1933; married, July 22, 1933, Ruth Josephine 
Googins of Fort Worth, Tex., divorced, April 18, 


Lamar, Mo., the son of John Anderson and Martha 
Ellen (Young) Truman. His grandparents had 
come from Shelby County, Ky. His grandfather 
was Anderson Shippe Truman; his wife’s grand- | 
father was Solomon Young. The President’s 
middle initial was no memorial to either Shippe 
or Solomon, but an anonymous compromise. The 
Presidential oath was administered to him as 
ee Uy get ’ 

resident Truman attended the tripartite - 
ference in the Cecilienhof, near Potsdam, Germany 
July_17-Aug. 2, 1945, whith established a Counc 
of Foreign Ministers, representing the United 
States, Great Britain, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, France and China. The Council was - 
established to continue the necessary work for the 
peace settlement and to take up other matters 
referred to it from time to time by the Govern- 
oprorideny, reat ter! 

esiden ‘uman arriyed by plane i 
City March 3, 1947, on a three-day good neigh hes | 
visit to President Miguel Aleman. While in Mex. 
ico, he placed a wreath on the monument to the 
youthful heroes of the Battle of Chapultepec in 
1847 during the Merican-American War, 


“informal.”” He addressed a Joint session : 


the ‘Canadian Parliament, urging that the two 
countries cooperate in carrying out his doctrine 
iof aiding weaker nations the world over which 
G ght political and economic independence. 
~ President Truman, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, flew from Washington to Rio-de Janeiro, 
Brazil, for the closing session of the Inter-Amer- 
Defense Conference at Petropolis and the 

Signing of the hemispheric mutual defense treaty 
(Sept. 2, 1947). After passing five days in Rio de 
Janeiro as the guests of President Enrico Gaspar 
Dutra, the President and his family sailed for 
home on the battleship Missouri, arriving in Nor- 
folk, Va., Sept. 19. 

: In 1948 (Feb. 21-25), President Truman visited 

uerto Rico, the Virgin Islands and the U. S. naval 
base at Guantanamo, Cuba. 

Mrs. was born Feb. 13, 1885, in Inde- 
pendence, Mo., the eldest of four children and 
he only daughter of David Willock Wallace. 
5 tened Elizabeth Virginia, she is known to her 


h 
family and friends as ‘‘Bess.’’ She and Mr. Tru- 
grade and high schools.in 


man attended the same 
udependence, both being graduated in 1901; While 
whey were still in the fifth grade, young Harry 


| 
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began carrying her schoolbooks for her. After her 
graduation, Mrs. Truman attended Barstow, a 
girls’ preparatory school in Kansas City, Mo., for 
a@ year. She and Mr. Truman were married June 
28, 1919, soon after he returned from overseas. 
When in 1934 her husband was elected to the 
United Siates Senate, she went to Washington 
with him and, beginning in 1941, after he had 
become chairman of the Special Committee to 
Investigate the National Defense Program, served 
as his secretary first at a salary of $2,400 a year 
and later at $4,500 a year. He called her his chief 
adviser, saying he never wrote a speech without 
going over it with her and never made any de- 
cisions unless she was in on them. After her hus- 
band succeeded to the Presidency, she emerged 
from her comparatively quiet sphere of life and 
tcok her place as the official hostess to the diplo- 
mats, statesmen and plain folks who call at the 
White House. She shows remarkable endurance as 
a handshaker at official receptions, a quality which 
she ascribes to her early devotion to tennis. She 
and the President have a daughter, Margaret 
(born in 1924), who has embarked on a career as 
@ concert singer. Mrs. Truman and her daughter 
are Episcopalians. Her husband is a Baptist, 


The White House 


“The White House, in Washington, D. C., is 
wtuated on the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue 
between the Treasury and the State Department 
Buildings. The buildings and grounds cover an 
area of about 16 acres and consist of the mansion, 
the east and west terraces, the Executive Office 
and the East. Wing. 
he main building is about 170 feet long by 85 
et wide. It has four fioors. The east and west 
aces are one-story structures. The east ter- 
ce is about 35 feet wide and 215 feet long ex- 
ending on the east side of the main building. It 
is used as an entrance and cloak room for large 
eceptions. The west terrace is about 35 feet wide 
md 165 feet long extending from the west side of 
the building. It contains the President’s swimming 
pool and a few small offices for members of the 
household staff. Ai 
The Executive Office is a three-story structure 
about 140 feet long by 100 feet wide at the west 
end of the west terrace. It was not part of the 
original design but was. added (1902) to accom- 
modate the office force of the President. An electric 
plarm system whereby any of the President’s secre- 
1 es could call an armed guard at an instant’s 


tel 


fotice was installed (May, 1937). 

“The East Wing is a three-story structure about 
156 feet long and 82 feet wide, at the east end of 
¢ East Terrace. It was erected after the declara- 


the 
4s 
tion 


of war (1942) to provide additional office 
ce. It is the main entrance for the public and 
all social functions held in the White House. 
oil portrait of Rachael Jackson, wife of Presi- 
ent Andrew Jackson, was hung in the new east 
ing (April 15, 1943). : 

| An air raid shelter, built under the East Wing 
to protect President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 


ort 


fro 


rovide emergency power and ventilation. 
| athe desi : 
we been fuspested by that of the Duke of Leins- 


Aquia 
acthne Geil 
re oe : 

e White House was the first public building 
sted in Washington, the corner-stone having 
laid (Oct. 13, 1792) in the presence of a 

mguished company of citizens and officials, 
ch did not, however, include President_Wash- 
e site was selected by Major L’Enfant, 
French engineer who prepared the plan for 
city, and was approved by Washington. The 
tect was James Hoban, a native of Treland 
ad resided for some years in Charleston, S. C. 
‘ White House was first occupied by Presi- 
lent and Mrs. John Adams (November, 1800) al- 
ough some of the interior construction had not 


been completed at that time. —— 

The building was burned (Aug. 24, 1814) by 
the British forces which had captured Washington, 
the fire destroying the interior and part of the 
walls. The work of reconstruction was commenced 
(1815) and President Monroe moved in (Decem- 
ber, 1817). The south portico was completed 
(1824) and the north portico (1829). 

The following rooms on the first floor of the 
White House are open to the publie from 10 a.m. 
to 12 noon, Tuesdays through Saturdays: 

_ The East Room—This room is the grand recep- 
tion hall and ballroom of the White House and the 
scene of brilliant state functions. The walls are 
covered with wood panelling, enameled; the 
ornamental ceiling is done in stucco; and set in the 
walls are six low relief panels by Piccirilli Broth- 
ers, sculptors, the subjects being taken from Aesop’s 
fables. On both the east and west sides of the 
room are two mantels of colored marble, with 
mirrors over them. The room is lighted by three 
crystal chandeliers, and by four bronze standards 
bearing electric lights, which are placed at the 
four corners of the room. The window draperies 
are of heavy crimson silk damask. The floor is oak 
parquetry. The concert grand piano is of mahog- 
any decorated in gold. 

The Green Room—The wall covering and cur- 
tains in this room are of green silk damask. The 
white marble mantel, with that in the Red Room, 
was originally in the State Dining Room, having 
been purchased in England. The rug on the oak 
floor bears the President’s seal. This room is used 
for informal receptions. 

The Bive Room—Elliptical in shape, this room 
is considered to be véry beautiful in its propor- 
tions.,The wall covering above the white enameled 
wainscoting is of heavy corded blue silk, and the 
curtains are of the same material. The mantel is 
of white marble, and the floor is of oak. In this 
room the President receives foreign diplomats and 
guests at State dinners and receptions. 

The Room—This room has a white enamel 
wainscoting, wall covering and hangings of dark 
red silk damask, and an oak fioor.. The white 
marble mantel is a duplicate of that in the Green 
Room, and the floor is covered with a dark red 
tug. This room is used by the First Lady for — 
receiving guests by appointment. ’ 

The State Dining Room—This room is used for 
all large dinners and luncheons, and can seat 
comfortably 100 guests. The walls from floor to 
ceiling are of paneled and carved oak, and the 
window curtains are of gold damask. The ceiling, 
in stucco, is elaborately decorated. The chimney 
piece is of stone, and the chandelier and wall 
branches are silver. 

The only room on the first floor not open to 
the public is the Family Dining Room. On the 
ground. floor, a corridor leading from the east 
entrance affords access to four rooms, open to the 
public; the library, containing books presented to 
the White House by American book publishers; the _ 
old billiard room in*which the cabinet table used 
by all Presidents from Johnson to Theodore Roose- 
velt and other old pieces of furniture are exhibited; 
the china room in which is housed a collection of 
china used by the various Presidents, and_ the 
Diplomatic Reception Room, elliptical in form, from 
which the President speaks to all America over 
the radio. * 

“The second and third floors are reserved for the 
family and guests of the President. The second floor 
has seven bedrooms and baths, in addition to the 
library, the President’s study, and a wide hall 
extending the length of the building, The third 
floor has 14 rooms and seven bathrooms. 
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The Flag of the United States 


The flag of the United States has 13 horizontal 


United States—The Flag © 


‘ 
Source; The War Department “| 
or, if on the same level, to the right of the 
American flag, except during church services con= 


stripes—7 red and 6 white—the red and _ white 
stripes alternating, and a union which consists of 
white stars of five points on a blue field placed in 
the upper auarter next the staff and extending to 
the lower edge of the fourth red stripe from the 
top.. The number of stars is the same as the 
number of States in the Union. The canton or 
union now contains 48 stars arranged in six hori- 
zontal and eight vertical rows, each star with one 
point upward. On the admission of a State into 
the Union a star will be added to the union of the 
flag, and such addition will take effect on the 4th 
day of July next succeeding such admission. 

In the Army Regulations four kinds of national 
flags are described, viz., flags which are flown at 
military posts or on ships and used for display 
generally; small flags or ensigns which are used 
On small boats; colors which are carried by un- 
mounted regiments, and standards which are 
carried by mounted regiments and are, therefore, 
Smaller in size than colors. 


PRESIDENT’S FLAG 


The President’s flag consists of the President’s 
seal in bronze, upon a blue background, with a 
large white star in each corner. The design of this 
seal may be seen in the floor of the entrance cor- 
ridor of the White House. 

By Executive Order, dated ‘“‘The White House, 
October 25, 1945,’ two major changes were made 
in the President’s Flag. 
each corner of the flag, have been supplanted by 
48 stars which encircle the heraldry. The latter 
was changed so that the eagle now faces toward 
the olive branch of peace rather than toward the 
arrows of war. 

When the President visits a vessel of the United 
States, the President’s flag is broken at the main 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 
as long as he is on board. 

When the President is embarked on a boat he 
usually directs that his flag be displayed from the 
staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
the full guards, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the 
National Anthem is played by, the band, and officers 
and men salute. 


PROPER DISPLAY OF FLAG 


Congress, by joint resolution (approved by the 
President June 22, 1942) established the following 
regulations as to the display and use of the Ameri- 


can flag by such civilians or civilian groups or 


prpecizations as may not be required to conform 
th regulations promulgated by one or more ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government of the 


- It is the universal custom to display the flag 
only from sunrise to sunset on buildings and on 
Stationary flagstaffs in the open. However, the 
flag may be displayéd at night upon special oc- 
casions when it is desired to produce a_ patriotic 
effect. It should be hoisted briskly and lowered 
ceremoniously. It should not be displayed on days 
when the weather is inclement. 
Tt should be displayed on all days when the 
“ especially on New Year’s Day, 
Jan. 1; Inauguration Day, Jan. 20; Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, Feb. 12; Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22; Army 
Day, April 6; Easter Sunday (variable); Mother’s 
Day, second Sunday in May; Memorial Day (half 
staft until noon), May 30; Flag Day, June 14; 
Independence Day, July 4; Labor Day, first Mon- 
d in September; Constitution Day, Sept. 17; 
Columbus Day, Oct. ; Navy Day, Oct. 27; 
Armistice Day, Nov. 11; Thanksgiving Day, fourth 
Thursday in November; Christmas Day, Dec. 25; 
such other days as may be proclaimed by the 
President of the’ United States; the birthdays of 
States (dates of admission); and on State holidays. 
The flag should be displayed daily, weather per- 
mitting, on or near the main administration build- 
ing of every public institution. It should be 
displayed in or near every polling place on election 
days. It should be displayed during school days in 
A gang sg tara ; 
ie flag, when carried in a procession 
another flag or fe should be either ne tae 
marching, right; that is, the fag's 5 own tight, or 
ere is a line of other flags, fron : 
center of that line. ee 
The flag should not be displayed on a float in a 
parade except from a staff, or as otherwise pro- 
vided. It should not be draped over the hood, top 
sides, or back of a vehicle or of a railroad train or 
a boat. When the flag is displayed on a motorcar, 
the staff shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
clamped to the radiator cap. 
No other flag or pennant should be placed above 


The four stars, one in 


ducted by naval chaplains at sea, when the church 
pennant may be flown above the flag during church 
services for the personnel of the Navy. The aate 
when displayed with another fiag against a w. 

from crossed staffs, should be on the right, the 
fiag’s own right, and its staff should be in front 
of the staff of the other flag. It should be at the 
center and at the highest point of the group when 
2 number of flags of States or localities or pennants 
of societies are grouped and displayed from staffs. 

When flags of States, cities, or localities, or 
pennants of societies are flown on the same 
halyard with the flag of the United States, the 
latter should always be at the peak. When the 
flags are flown from adjacent stafis, the flag of 
the United States should be hoisted first and 
lowered last. No such flag or pennant may be 
placed above the fiag of the United States or to 
its right. When flags of two or more nations are 
displayed, they are to be flown from separate staffs 
of the same height. The flags should be of ap- 
proximately equal size. International usage forbids 
the display of the flag of one nation above that of 
another nation in time of peace. es 
_ When the flag is displayed from a staff project= 
ing horizontally or at an angle from the window 
sill, balcony, or front of a building, the union of 
the flag should be placed at the peak of the staff 
unless the flag is at half staff. When the flag is 
suspended over a sidewalk from a rope extending 
from a house to a pole at the edge of the. sidewalk, 
the flag should Be hoisted out, union first, from 
the building. When the flag is displayed otherwise 
than by being fiéwn from a staff, it should be 
displayed flat, whether indoors or out, or SO suS= 
pended that its folds fall as free as though the 
flag were staffed. When the flag is displayed over 
the middle of the street, it should be suspended 
vertically with the union to the north in an east 
ane dig street or to.the east in a north and south 
street. 

When used on a speaker’s platform, the flag, if 
displayed flat, should be displayed above and 
behind the speaker. When displayed from a staff 
in a church or public auditorium, if it is displayed 
in the chancel of a church, or on the speaker’s 
platform in a public auditorium, the flag should 
occupy the position of honor and be placed at the 
clergyman’s or speaker’s right as he faces the 
congregation or audience. Any other flag so dis- 
played in the chancel or on the platform should 
be placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s left as 
he faces the congregation or audience. But when 
the flag is displayed from a staff in a church or 
public auditorium elsewhere than in the chancel or 
on the platform it shall be placed in the position of 
honor at the right of the congregation or audience 
as they face the chancel or platform. Any other 
ape paced it ae should ne placed on the left of 

ation or audience ; 
i oa Lec ce as Vhey 
e flag should form a distinctive feature 

ceremony of unveiling a statue or Bests 3 ie 
it should never be used as the covering for the 
statue or monument. When flown at half staff, it 
should be first hoisted to the peak for an instant 
and then lowered to the half-staff position. The 
flag should be again raised to the peak before it is 
lowered for the day. By “‘half staff” is meant 
lowering the flag to one-half the distance between 
the top and bottom of the staff. Crepe streamers 
may be affixed to spear heads or flagstaffs in a 
parade only by order of the President. 

When the flag is used to cover a casket, it should 
be so placed that the union is at the head and 
over the left shoulder. The fiag should not be 
lowered into the grave or allowed to touch the 


ground. 
That no disrespect should be shown 
it should not be dipped to any person on tainee 
Hae Frerotte! colors, State flags, and organization or 
institutional flags are to be dipped as a mark of 
honor. It should never be displayed with the 
union down save as a signal of dire distress. It 
should never touch anything beneath it, such ag 
should. never be exrried Aer’ Ge mucronandise. Tt 
carr 
always aloft and free.” #08 boron Stara 
The flag should never be used as drai 
sort whatsoever, never festooned drawn Gace be 
up, in folds, but always allowed to fall free, Bunt- 
ing of blue, white, and red, always arranged with 
the blue above, the white in the middle, and the 
red below, should be used for covering a speaker’s 
desk, draping the front of a platform, and for 
decoration in general. It should never be fasten 
displayed, used, or stored in such a manner as wil 
permit it to be easily torn, soiled, or damaged ft 
any way. It should never be used as a coverin 
for a ceiling. It should never have placed ‘pon it 
j a 
ed 


sorvon any part of it, nor attached to it any mark, 
gnia, letter, word, figure, design, picture, or 
#Wing of any nature. It shduld Pod be used 
&, &, 


= embroidered on such articles as cushions or 
andkerchiefs and the like, printed or otherwise 
impressed on paper napkins or boxes or anything 
hat is designed for temporary use and discard; 
Dr used as any portion of a costume or athletic 
iniform. Advertising signs should not be fastened 

9 a staff or halyard from which the fiag is flown. 
_ The flag, when it is in such condition that it is 
ho longer a fitting emblem for display, should be 
destroyed in a dignified way, preferably by burning. 

‘During the ceremony of hoisting or lowering the 
-or when the flag is passing in a parade or in a 
ew, all persons present should face the flag, 
and at attention, and salute. Those present in 

orm should render the miiltary salute. When 

in uniform, men should remove the headdress 
ith the right hand holding it at the left shoulder, 
hand being over the heart. Men without hats 
fhould salute in the same manner. Aliens should 
nd at attention. Women should salute by plac- 
the right hand over the heart. The salute to 
flag in the moving column should be rendered 
the moment the flag passes. 
When the national anthem is played and the 
Hag is not displayed, all present should stand and 
lace toward the music. Those in uniform should 

ute at the first note of the anthem, retaining 

b tion until the last note. All others should 

at attention, men removing the headdress. 
en the flag is played, all present should face 
flag and salute. 

La rule or custom pertaining to the display of 
8 flac set forth herein, may be altered, modified, 
repealed, or additional rules with respect thereto 
may be prescribed, by the Commander in Chief of 
Army and Navy, whenever he deems it to be 
ppropriate or desirable; and any such alteration 
‘additional rule shall be set forth in a procla- 


Origin of the Flag 


Im 1775 the Philadelphia Troop ot Light Horse 
ed a standard with thirteen alternate blue and 
r stripes in the upper left-hand corner. At 
Cambridge on January 2, 1776, Washington without 
thorization of the Continental Congress, raised 
& flag consisting of thirteen alternate white and 
stripes with the crosses of St. George and Bt. 

ew in a blue field in the upper left-hand cor- 


be tradition that Betsy Ross, as early as 
, 1776, made a Stars and Stripes flag from 
pencil sketch supplied by Washington but 
nged the points of the stars from six to five, 
become a@ classic. Historians doubt its ac- 


cmd 


” 


y in early days of the Republic. 
born in Philadelphia (Sept. 21, 

aduate of the University of Pennsylvania, was 
first native American composer of a secular 
g ‘My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free.” 
@ lawyer and later a judge in New Jersey, 
en in Pennsylvania. He died in Philadelphia 
rtrait, painted. by pineal) 


The Mayfl 
n the Name of God, Amen. We whose names 
synder wetteen, the loyal subjects of our dread 
E ing James, by the grace of ; 
France and Ireland King, 


5 1 : 
Jony in the northern parts of Virginia, do 
sthese presents solemniy and mutually in the 
ence of God, and one of another, covenant 
combine ourselves together into a civil body 


tic, for our better ordering and preservation 


John Carver Richard Warren, 

William Bradford, John lowland, 
' Edward Winslow, Stephen ete i i 

William Brewster, Edward Tilly, 
Allerton ohn Tilly, 
‘ ooke, 

‘thomas Rogers, 

Thomas Tinker, 
John Rigda 3 


~ Moses Fletcher, 


s 
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“That*from and after May 1, 1795, the flag 
of the United States be fifteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; and that the union be 
fifteen stars, white in a blue field.” 

This action was necessitated by the admission of 
the states of Vermont and Kentucky to the Union. 

“The flag of 1795 had the stars arranged in three 
rows of five each instead of in a circle, and served 
for 23 years. 

With the admission of more new states, how- 
ever, it became apparent that the 1795 flag would 
have to be further modified; hence in 1818. a law 
was passed by Congress providing: 

“That from and after the fourth day of 
July next, the flag of the United States be 
thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the union have twenty stars, white 
in a blue field. 

“That on the admission of every new state 
into the union, one star-be added to the union 
of the flag; and that such addition shall take 
effect on the fourth of July next succeeding 
such admission.”’ 

Since 1818 additional stars have been added until 
today there are 48 on the flag. No law has been 
passed to designate how the stars shall be ar- 
ranged, At one time they formed a design of a 
larger star. Now by common practice they form 
six rows,of eight stars each. 

The following description of the. significanee of 
the different parts of our national flag was written 
by a member of the committee appointed by the 
Continental Congress to design a flag for the 
young Republic:— 

The stars of the new flag represent the new con- 
stellation of States rising in the West. The idea 
was taken from the constellation of Lyra, which in 
the land of Orpheus signifies harmony. The blue 
in the field was taken from the edges of the 
Covenanter’s banner, in Scotland, significant of 
the league-covenant of the United Colonies against 
oppression, incidentally involving the virtues of 
vigilance, perseverance and justice. The stars 
were disposed in a circle symbolizing the perpetu- 
ity of the Union; the ring, like the serpent of the 
Egyptians, signifying eternity. The hirteen 
stripes showed with the stars, the number of the 
United Colonies, and denoted the-subordination of 
the States to the Union, as well as equality among 
themselves. The whole was the blending of the 
various flags of the army and the white ones of 
the floating batteries. The red color, which in 
Roman days was the signal of defiance, denoted 
daring; and the white purity. 


Pledge of Allegiance. 


The pledge of allegiance the flag, “‘I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which it stands, _ 
one Nation indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all,” is to be rendered by standing with the 
right hand over the heart. However, civilians will 
always show full respect to the flag when the 
pledge is given by merely standing at attention, 
men removing the headdress. Persons in uniform 
shall render the military salute. 

The pledge was written (August, 1892) by Fran- 
cis Bellamy, a member of the staff of the Youths 
Companion in Boston, Mass. 

The family of James B. Upham—one of the 
owners of the Youths Companion—also claimed 
authorship of the original pledge for Upham. To 
determine, in the interest of historical accuracy 
and certainty, the authorship of the original 
pledge, the United States Flag Association ap- 
pointed a committee of three university profes= 
sors to award the honor. The committee heard 
all the evidence submitted by the Bellamy and 
Upham families and unanimously decided (May 18, 
1939) that the honor belonged to Bellamy. 


ower Pact 


and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and »b: 
virtue hereof to enact, constitute and frame suc 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitu- 
tions and cfiices, from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the general 
good of the Colony; unto which we promise all 
due submission and obedience. 
In witness whereof we have 
scribed our names at’Cape Cod the 11 of November 
(Nov. 21 new style calendar), in the year o 
the rei of our soverei Lord, King James of 
England, France and Ireland the eighteenth, and 


of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Ano. Dom. 1620. 


Edmond Margeson, 
Peter Brown, 
Richard- Britteridge 
George Soule, - 
Richard Clarke, 
Richard Gardiner, 
John Allerton, 
Thomas English, 
Edward Doty, 
Edward Leister. 


on, 


John Goodman 
Degory Prist, 
Thomas Williams, 
Gilbert Winslow, 


hereunder sub- Pics 


EC ae eee 
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The National Anthem—The Star-Spangled Banner a 


The Star Spangled Banner was legally designated 
as the National Anthem by Act of Congress (March 
3, 1931). The author, Francis Scott Key, was 
graduated from St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., 
and practiced law in Baltimore during the War of 
4812. In 1814-a doctor who was a warm friend of 
Key was a prisoner aboard an English ship in the 
harbor of Baltimore and the young lawyer tried 
to obtain his release. With a flag of truce and a 
letter from the President, Key rowed out to the 
ship (Sept. 13, 1814). His request for the’ release 
of his friend was granted, but they were detained 
on the ship because a bombardment of Fort 
McHenry was planned for that day. 


popular. The melody is that of the English lyric 
Anacreon in Heaven. | a ; 

The flag ‘‘whose stripes and bright stars’’ burst 
on Key’s vision is preserved in the National Mu~ 
seum in Washington. The original manuscript was 
acquired by the late Henry Walters, owner of the 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER ~ 


I 
Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so pooudla we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming? : 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thru the 
perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming? z : 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in 


air, 
Gave proof through the night that our Hag was 
still there. 
Oh, say does that Star Spangled Banner yet wave 
eareere land of the free and the home of the 
rave? x 


i 
On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the 
eep, ; 
Where he foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, ; 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering 


steep, : 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 
ow it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 


eam,. 
In full glory reflected now shines on the stream: 
*Tis the star-spangled banner! O long may it wave 
ae we ane of the free and the home of the 
rave 


The Capitol at Washington ‘ 


The Capitel building in Washington, D. C. is 
situated on a plateau 88 ft. above the level of the 
Potomac River and covers an area of 153,112 sa. ft., 
or approximately 342 acres. Its length, from north 
to south, is 751 ft., 4 ins.; its width, including ap- 
proaches, is 350 ft.; and its location is described 
as being in latitude 38° 53’ 20.4” north and longi- 
tude 77° 00’ 35.7” west from Greenwich. Its height 
above the base line on the east front to the top of 
the Statue of Freedom is 287 ft., 544 ins. The dome 
is built of iron, and the aggregate weight of ma- 
_ terial used in its construction is 8,909,200 pounds. 

The Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome is 
of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was modeled 
by Thomas Crawford, father of Francis Marion 
Crawford, the novelist, in Rome, and the plaster 
model shipped to this country. It was cast in bronze 
at the shops of Clark Mills, on the Bladensburg 
Road, near Washington. The cost of the casting 
and the expenses in connection were $20,796.82, 
and the sculptor was paid $3,000 for the plaster 
model. It_was erected and placed in its present 
Position Dec. 2, 1863. 

The grounds have had an area of 58.8 acres, at 
one time a part of Cern Abby Manor, and at an 
early date were occupied by a subtribe of the 
fae Indians known as the Powhatans, whose 
council house was then situated at the foot of the 
hill, By subsequent purchase of ground at the 
north of the Capitol and at the west of the new 
House Office building the area of the grounds have 

en increased to 120.2 acres. 

' The Rotunda is 94 ft., 9 ins. in diameter, and its 
rae os ae floor to the top of the canopy is 
AS ns. 

The Senate Chamber is 84 ft, in length by 51 ft. 
in width and 36 ft. in height. The galleries will 
saccommodate 682 persons. 

The Representatives’ Hall is 139 ft. in length by 
93 ft. in width and 36 ft. in height. 

The room, until 1935 the meeting place of the 
Supreme Court, was, until 1859, occupied as the 
Senate Chamber. Previous to that time the court 
occupied the room immediately beneath, now used 
as a law library. 

The Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, and 430 
rooms are eeroted to a Sat trey ene storage 
purposes, ere are 17, sq. ft. of skylights, 679. 
windows, and 550 doorways. we 

The dome receives light through 108 windows, 
and from the architect’s office to the dome there 
are 365 steps, one for each day of the year. 

The southeast corner stone of the original build- 
ing was laid Sept. 18, 1793, by President Washing- 
ton, with Masonic ceremonies. It is constructed of 
Sandstone from quarries on Aquia Creek, Va. The 


Hit 

And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 

A home and a country should leave us no more} 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps 

pollution. Sa 

No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the 


grave: 5 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth 


wave 
Oe’r the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! g 


Iv x 
Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Horace their loved homes and the war’s deso= 
ation! - 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heay’n 
rescued _ land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, for our cause it is jus! 
And this be our motte: ‘In God is our trust.’”. 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 
wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! : 


original designs were prepared by Dr: William 
Thornton, and the work was done under the direc= 
tion of Stephen H. Hallet, James Hoban, George 
Hadfield, and B. H. Latrobe, architects. 

The north wing was finished (1800) and the 
south wing (1811). A wooden passageway con- 
nected them. The interior of both wings was de- 
stroyed (Aug. 24, 1814) by fire, set by the British. 
ae camer to the building was immediately re- 
aired. é 
The central portion of the building was com-= | 
menced (1818) under the architectural superintend= 
ence of Charles Bullfinch.. The original building 
was finally completed (1829)). Its cost, including * 
the grading of the grounds, alterations, and re- 
pairs, up to 1827, was $2,433,844.13. H 
The corner stone of the extensions was laid 
(July 4, 1851), by President Fillmore, Daniel 
Webster officiating as orator. This work was prose= 
cuted under the architectural direction of Thomas | 
U. Walter till 1865, when he resigned, and it was | 
completed under the supervision of Edward Clark. 
The material used in the walls is white marble | 
from the quarries at Lee, Mass., and that in the: 
columns from the quarries at Cockeysville, Md: 
The House extension was first occupied for legisla= 
bs purpose (Dec. 16, 1857) and the Senate (Jan. 4, 


The House office building was begun (19 
and occupied (Jan. 10, 1908) later, 3 ae ee : 
top was added. The Senate Office building was | 
elke Be ee sg a eee 5, 1909) 
e building cost, with site, $4,860,155; 
Senate structure, $5,019,251. ee | 
mong the paintings e Capitol are: } 
In Rotunda: Signing of the Declaretion of In. 
dependence, Surrender of General Bur ‘oyne, Sure 
render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va., George | 
Washington Resigning His Commission as Com-. 
mander in Chief of the Army, all by John Trums | 


ull. ‘ 
Landing of Columbus. by Joke vende aia 
Wilam i. Powell: kmbarkation of the Bistiany 
oa ane Ves callie ae 

Rag aay ae SS Shanes ae 
Cin Sohate Wits: Battle of Leke rie, py Mina 
H. Powell; Battle of Chapultepec,’ by James 


Walker. 


Pre gr ee ee Cheba First 
ancipation Proclam e Fran 
Bicknell Carpenter. elon say th + 


2 


a. a ee 


‘The custom of solemnizing an important docu- 
lent by affixing a seal to it had its origin deep 
antiquity and has continued to be observed to 
the present day among governmental authorities 
the world over. A document that has been “‘signed 
and sealed’ is regarded as bearing legal evidence 
-its authenticity. Four principal methods of 
Jacing a seal upon a document have been em- 
ved: (1) spreading a small quantity of wax on 
document and impressing the design of the 
Seal upon the wax by means of a die; (2) impressing 
the design upon a separate wax disk (sometimes 
sone design upon tne obverse and another upon the 
reverse), placing the disk in a protective box 
“known as a skippet, and attaching the disk to the 
document by a ribbon; (3) impressing the design 
Sof the seal upon a paper wafer which has been 
ued to the document; and (4) impressing the de- 
m of the seal upon the document itself. 
_ The desirability of adopting an official seal for 
the newly established Republic was recognized by 
the Pounding Fathers within a few hours after the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. Late 
in the afternoon of July 4, 1776, the Continental 
" as appointed a committee ‘“‘to bring in a 
‘device for a seal for the United States of America.”’ 
A report was presented by the committee on Aug. 
720, 1776, but this report was not acted upon. A 
Teport of a second committee, appointed March 25. 
1780, was presented May 10 (or 11), 1780, but it 
“met a similar fate: it was recommitted on May 17. 
. A third committee, appointed early in May 1782, 
sented on May 9 of that year a design prepared 
William Barton, a private citizen who had 
‘studied heraldry. The report was referred on June 
13 to the Secretary of Congress, Charles Thomson, 
"who suggested certain changes and returned the 
_ design to Barton. On June 19 Barton presented a 
design incorporating most of Thomson’s sugges- 
tions, and on June 20, 1782, the Continental Con- 
“gress adopted Thomson's report on the subject, 
' which embodied with some modifications Barton’s 
" “improvement of the Secretary’s device.’ The 
“Device for a Great Seal for the United States in 
| Congress Assembled”’ as adopted consists of a verbal 
_ description of an obverse and a reverse (including 
‘directions in regard to colors of the various parts), 
with certain ‘‘Remarks and Explanation,”’ but 
' without any accompanying pictorial representa- 


- tion. 

= On the obverse, according to the Remarks and 
| Explanation, .the stripes of the escutcheon on the 
breast of the eagle ‘‘represent the Several States 


all joined in one solid compact entire’ and the 
“upper portion of the escutcheon ‘‘unites the whole 
és represents Congress.’’ The motto “E Pluribus 
Unum’ (one out of many) ‘‘alludes to this union 
+» +. The Olive branch and arrows denote the 
power of peace & war ... The Constellation de- 
“notes a new State taking its place and rank among 
other sovereign powers.’’ On the reverse, the pyra- 
mid “signifies Strength and Duration’’; the eye 
fas it and the motto “Annuit Cceptis’’ “‘He (God) 


has favored our undertakings’’ ‘‘allude to the many 
; al interpositions of providence in favour of 
“the American cause.’”’ The date 1776 and the words 
“Novus Ordo Seclorum’’ (a new order of the ages) 
“signify the beginning of the new American Ara, 
" which commences from that date.’’ 

"A brass die to be used for making impressions 
of the obverse of the seal was cut soon after the 
adoption of the design. An example of a seal im- 


The Constitution directs that the President shall 
ake the following oath or affirmation: ‘I do 
olemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
te the office of President oes ae 
of my abili erve, Pro- 
Constitution’ of the United 


e Washington, as President, took the_fol- 


oath: “I do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
sat 1 will support the Constitution of the United 
aces. ? = <> 


"4 


alary of the President of the United States 
Eine anes of discussion in the First Congress, 
fact that the Constitution declared 
uld receive compensation, aed 


his | creasing the President’s 


nai d the compensation until President Grant’s 
ond term (March 3, 1873), when it was increaséd 


} 
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pressed by this die is found on a full power issued 
by the Continental Congress under date of Sept. 
16, 1782, to General Washington to negotiate an 
exchange of prisoners of war with the British 


rmy. 

Provisions relating to the custody and use of the 
seal were included in the act of Sept. 15, 1789, ° 
which changed the Department of Foreign Affairs 
(the. first executive department created under the 
Constitution) to the Department of State and 
designated the principal officer thereof the Secre- 
ee. of State. Sections 3 and 4 of the act read as 
ollows: 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
seal heretofore used by the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, shall be, and hereby is declared to 
be, the seal of the United States. 

‘Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said 
Secretary shall keep the said seal, and shall make 
out and record, and shall affix the said seal to all 
civil commissions, to offices of the United States, _ 
to be appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, or by the Presi- 
dent alone. Provided, That the said seal shall not 
be affixed to any commission, before the same shall 
have been signed by the President of the United 
States, nor to any other instrument or act, without 
the special warrant of the President. therefor.” 

These sections ate incorporated in the current 
Code of the Laws of the United States of America, 
title 4, sections 4 and 5. 

The die of 1782 continued in use until April, 
1841, when it was replaced by a die cut in cast 
steel, the design of which, however, departed from 
the law in that its sheaf of arrows contained only 
six instead of the specified thirteen. The die 
of 1841 was replaced in Noy. 1877 by one of very 
similar execution which likewise included only 
six arrows. Agitation over the difference of the 
die from the design of the seal as adopted by 
Congress in 1782, resulted in the cutting of a new 
die which was put into service in April 1885, The 
present die has been in use since Jan. 1904. A 
large die, of about 41% inches in diameter, was 
cut in 1825 and was employed exciusively for em- 
bossing wax pendant seals which, enclosed in 
skippets of silver or gold, were affixed to instru- 
ments of ratification of treaties destined for ex- 
change with foreign governments. Use of 
seal was abandoned in 1871. ; 

All of the dies mentioned are of the obverse 0: 
the seal only. The reverse has never been cut for 
the purpose of sealing documents, Engravings of 
the obverse and the reverse of the seal were, how- 
ever, made on the two sides of a medal struck by 
the mint at Philadelphia in 1882 in commemoration 
of the centennial of the adpotion of the seal. ~ 

The seal of the United States’ is kept in the 
Division of Protocol of the Department of State. 
It js affixed to proclamations of the President, 
instruments of ratification of treaties, full powers, 
exequaturs, presidential warrants for the extra- 
dition of fugitives from the justice of the United 


| States, commissions of Cabinet officers, commis- 


sions of Ambassadors, Ministers, and other For- 
eign Service officers, and commissions of all other 
civil officers appointed by the President which are 
not required by law to issue under another seal; 
and it is placed on the outside of the envelope 
containing a letter of credence or other ceremo! 
communication from the President to the chief of 
a foreign government. rs 


Oath of President; Supreme Court Justice 


In place of ‘“‘protect,’”” W. H. Taft, when he took 

the oath, used the word ‘‘maintain.” 
Oath of Supreme Court Justice 

I do solemnly swear that I will administer justice 
without respect to persons, and do equal right to 
the poor and to the rich; and that I will faithfully 
discharge all the duties incumbent on me as Judge, 
according to the best of my abilities and under- 
standing, agreeably to the Constitution and laws 
of the United States. : 


eo 


to $50,000. Chapter 2918 of the Laws of the Second 
Session of the 59th Congress, approved March 4, 
1907, appropriated “for traveling expenses of the 
President of the United States, to be expended at 
his discretion and accounted for by his certificate 
solely, $25,000.’” In the second session of the 60th - 
Congress (12.7, 1908-3-4, 1900) the matter of in-~ 

salary was again con- 
sidered, and it was decided that the President's 
salary be fixed at $75,000 a year. 


~ 
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CABINETS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Secretaries of State ~ 


The Department of Foreign Affairs was created by_Act of Congress July 27, 1789, and the name — 
changed to Department of State on Sept. 15. Thomas Jefferson, the Minister to France, was appointed 
Secretary of State by President Washington Sept. 26, and took office March 21, 1790. John Jay, who — 
had held the office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs since his appointment by the Ninth Continental | 
Congress in March 1784, in place of Robert R. Livingston (appointed Jan. 1781), left it in September, 
1789, when the U. S. Supreme Court was established with him as Chief Justice. 

The Secretary of State is charged, under the direction of the President, with the duties appertaining 
to correspondence with the public ministers and the consuls of the United States and with the repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers accredied to the United States, and to negotiations of whatever character 
relating to the foreign affairs of the United States. 

Presidents | Cabinet Officers a aa painted Presidents Cabinet Officers Bel pokead 


.|Elinu B. Washburne.|Iil....{ 1869 | 
ish. .. N 


4 Panton =f -|N. ¥ 
.| William M. Evarts sy 1877 
-|James G. Blaine..... A. 
.|F. T. Frelinghuysen..|N.J...J 1881 — 
...|Thomas F. Bayard...|Del.. . 1885 
.|James G. Blaine... .. Me....) 1889 
..|John W. Foster.....jInd...}| 1892 — 
.| Walter Q. Gresham. .jIll....] 1893 
.--|Richard Olmey...... Mass..| 1896 
...|John Sherman....../Ohio..| 1897 
.| William R, Day.....| ‘* 1898 
John Hay. ..ciceses| 1898 
ss 1901 


r 


Washington .|Thomas Jefferson....\Va..,. 
*, ,./Edmund Randolph. .| * 
a oe Timothy, Pickering. 5 Mass.. 


John Marshall. . | Vas... 
n. . 


“1222! | award Livingston: .|La..!! 
* 2...+|Louis McLane......| Del... 


sen -e»++-|JObN Forsyth....... Ga... inte N.Y. 
‘an Buren,.. ot ‘ 1 Rot... Js e~ss Y..{ 1905 
W.H.Harrison|Daniel Webster. ....|Mass.. Robert Bacon....... Be 1909 
Tyler...... ss ee = ss. .|Philander C. Knox.../Pa....J 1909 — 
eikubiae . Legaré..... S. C.. .| William J. Bryan....j/Neb...} 1913 | 
Siageccess (Abel ©. Upshur. .... Va Robert Lansing..... - ¥..) 1015 
seers. /JOHN C. Calhoun s.Cc. Bainbridge Colby....| ‘** 1920 | 
Polk.........|James Buchanan Pa. Charles E. Hughes...| ‘* 1921 
Taylor.......|John M. Clayton....|Del... a 3 1923 
ore....-.|/Daniel Webster.....|Mass..| 1850 . .....|Frank B. Kellogg. 1925 — 
ie Edward Everett..... os 1852 || Hoover...... Henry L. Stimson. .. -| 1929 
Pierce...... ..|] William L. Marcy...|N. Y.. 1853. || F.D.Roosevelt|Cordell Hull........ 1933 
Buchanan . Lewis Cass.....i.-. Mich 1857 “ ,...)/Edward R. Stettinius, é 
; |Jeremiah S. Black.,.|Pa....| 1860 Jtcise eee Va,...] 1944 — 
Lincoln ., William H, Seward. .|N, ¥..| 1861 || Truman..... James F. Byrnes....|S.C...] 1945 © 
Johnson, $ “< 1865 | BE Tees are George C. Marshall. .}Pa....| 1947 ~ 


r 
. i 
Secretaries of the Treasury M 

The Second Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George Clymer, © 
Esqs., as ‘‘joint treasurers of the United Colonies.’’ Francis Hopkinson was elected ‘Treasurer of Loans j 
July 27, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finances by the Seventh Continental | 
Congress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury pevexcero was organized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2, 1789, } 
and President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 11. , 


- | Resi-; Ap- Resi-| Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |de’ces|pointed|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |de’ces|pointed 4 
Washington... | Alexander Hamilton. .|/N. ¥.. “1789 ||Johnson..... Hugh McCull | 
“ .,|Oliver Wolcott ...... Ct....| | 1795 ||Grant. 2227. Georeé s. Boutwail: a Meske 1860 
ae Adams. Se SG RS 1797 Oe aetanaveth William A. Richardson)  ‘* 
eee Samuel Dexter Slot as Mass..| 1801 Se aecasles Benjamin H. Bristow.|Ky. 
6 EE cS 1801 SORA eee .|Lot M. Morrill. .....|Me...- 
.«+..|Albert Gallatin. ..... Pa..,.] 1801 ||Hayes....... John Sherman. ......|Ohio. . 
Madigon.....} "ww : 1809 ||Garfield..... William Windom....|/Minn. 
‘oe ie ean oa ta aa ele Arthur....../Charles J. Folger....,|N. . 
boven as..|Pa.... ne e 
moet. William H. Crawford. |Ga..; 1816 geste a Hugh} reecnt ensues (Ts S 
sya. ij Ae 1 3 : 
J. Q. Adams. ; |Richard Rush Soe hie arias Ses eee 
ackson B. Harrison. . | William 


Cleveland. 
MeKinley . 


Roger B, Taney : 
KS Rooseve! oe 


-|Levl Woodbury. . 


Van Buren... a oes 

W.H. jon Thomas Ewing mwa <td ha? 

ie. i li] Walter Forward. ::! Wilton ae 

“yy eee {John C. Spencer. .... Oe Sees 

Pome ttt: George M. Bibb... -. cig ME SENSE 

BTS ees ee ert J. Walker... Py 

Taylor, ....,| William M. Meredith. cotter aie 

Filmore. ....|Thomas Corwin. .... Hoover’. . “ Tits 

Pierce.......|James Guthrie. ..... LID Ogden L. Mills TIN. y. 

Buchanan. . .|Howell Cobb, .... 2: F.D.Roosevelé| William H. Woodin: {| 7 
+++/Philip F. ‘Thomas. -.<|Md. . HenryMorgenthau, Jr.| _ * 

Lotta es eu fore Yeas own} Ne Kah Truman....,.|Fred M, Vinson ..... aban 
oln 4... mon P. Chase,..../Ohio..| 1861 “ ...--.|John W. Snyder...../Mo... 


»»»+-| William P. Fessenden.|Me....[ 1864 
CRS Are Hugh McCulloch... .!Ind... 1865 j q 


Secretaries of War ; 


The Second Continental Congress set up in June, 1776, a Board of W: f 
aye members Jann Alans, Royer Shemp, Senjainin Hattloon, Jamey Witsoy and Bawatd Rutedeg, | 
Oct. 30, 1781, when Congress appointed Benjamin Lincoln Set re tary of mes changed, ‘continued intl j 
of Congress the previous February. The Eleventh Contin tal, Won Seok oe’ Tio a eee 
Gen. Henry Knox to succeed him with the added duties i the N ge The War Coed Mai eat 
etal Ge kee eee 0 e Navy. The War (and Navy) Departmen 
eeireated by Act | Sn ae 7, 1789, and Gen. Henry Knox was commissioned Secrotars aes 


. Resi-| Ap- 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |de’ces|point Presidents Cabinet Officers Ear Se 
Washington... Henry Knox.:..... .|Mass. ae 
fe tTimothy Pickering..." "| 1705 ly Adams ccs. [ oes eomenty. «} +: |Miae.. Tee 
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_ Presidents | Cabinet Officers pa on lpotatcea Presidents |_ Cabinet Officers | Resi ee Sd 


_ (Secretaries of War, Continued) Jobnson..... Lorenzo Thomas(ad. in)|......| 1868 
J. Adams....|John Marshall...... ea | i Jonn M. Schofield. -"|fil.:.2] 1868 
....|Samuel Dexter....../Mass..; 1800 {/Grant.......|John A. Rawlins..... 1869 

“ .... .|Roger Griswold......|Conn} 1801 “ ..| William T. Sherman.,/Ohio..} 1869 
Jefferson.....|Henry Dearborn.....| _** 1 ..) William W. Belknap. ,|Iowa..} 1869 
Madison.... .|William Eustis. .....|/Mass. .|Alphonso Taft....... Ohio..| 1876 
re -|John Armstrong...../N. ¥.. ...|James Don. Cameron .|Pa....| 1876 
ba .|James Monroe’...... v .|George W. McCrary. |lowa 1877 

.| William H. Crawford Alexander Ramsey...|Minn. 1879 

.|Isaae Shelby...... = Robert T. Lincoln..,.|Ill....} 1881 

-|Geo. Graham (ad. {n). ie Ne es 881 

.-|John C. Calhoun..... ..| William C, Endicott..|Mass..| 1885 

..| James Barbour....../Va.... .| Redfield Proctor..... Vt...) 1889 

See Peter B. Porter......|/N. ¥..] 1828 = ..|/Stephen B. Elkins.,..|W.Va.| 1891 

Creag Jobn H. Eaton....../Tenn.| 1829 |/Cleveland....|/DanielS. Lamont....)/N. Y..| 1893 

Se Ee eae Ohio..| 1831 ||McKinley...|Russel A. Alger....../Mich.| 1897 

FES Benjamin F. Butler ..|N. ¥..| 1837 “ ... -|Elihu Root.........|N. ¥..] 1899 

.|Joel R. Poinsett S.C...| 1837 ||T. Roosevelt. "eae - 1901 

John Bell....., 1841 ‘ai . H,T: ++. |Ohio. 1904 

i Luke E. Wright...... Tenn,| 1908 

John McLean....... Jacob M. Dickinson. 39 1909 

John C. Spencer Henry L, Stimson N. ¥...] 1911 

.| James M. Porter Lindley M. Garrison ees] 1913 

.| William Wilkins 4 Newton D. Baker, ...|Ohio. 1916 

..-|William L. Marcy.... . |\John W. Weeks......|Mass, 1921 

.|George W. Crawford. se ansiviels 1923 

aa 3a Edward Bates... ...)/M ....| Dwight F. Davis.....|/Mo....[ 1925 
..»..|Charles M. Conrad... . |James W. Good...... Iowa .| 1929 

_ Se Jefferson Davis...... Patrick J. Hurley....|Okla..j 1929 
Jobn B. Floyd...... F.D.Roosevelt|George H. Dern.....|Utah,} 1933 

Joseph Holt......... “ ,..+.|Harry H, Woodring|Kan., 1936 

.|Simorn Cameron..... .|Henry L. Stimson..,.|N. ¥..| 1940 

../Edwin M. Stanton... .|Robert P. Patterson..|N. Y¥..| 1945 

.|Edwin M. Stanton... Kenneth C. Royall...|N. C..| 1947 


U-S, Grant (ad. tn.).. 


Attorneys-General 

The office of Attorney-General was organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. Washington nie 
Se Sag Randoiph of Virginia, to the post. The Attorney-General was made a member of the 
abinet in 4. ? 


Resi-; Ap- Resi-, Ap- 


iCabinet Officers |de’ces|pointed|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |de’ces|pointed 


../Edmund Randolph|Va....| 1789 ||Johnson .......|Willlam M. EvartsjN. Y..} 1868 
.|William Bradford, |Pa.... ha Grant........+% ——— es aapee poche: tee 
ee ee erman|Ga.... 

les Lee Ya...- aaa George H. Williams|Or 1871 
ees | ae 1876 
Sah andy eae is? 
.-.|John Breckenridge es ae 1881 
digg eh gate 8) ‘x ede ster. , \aueeee a 1881 
..|Augustus Garland.|Ark,..| 1885 

Pace, .| William H. H. 
“ Miller ::,, br stess = Ind,...} 1889 


‘|Judson Harmon: :|Ohio..| 1895 
Joseph McKenna. |Cal... 1897 


veteees ‘|John W. Gi ..|N.Je..| 1898 

= J 8S528 .|Philander C. ox|Pa 1901 

Se esses D a i : i We ae tana 
...| William H, Moo er 

ee pee, Sra thia|Esee. £11 ]Oharles Jones a | cog 
tes Me Az parte... .- se vad sae 

-|John J. Crittenden! Ky... . it Pate. 2ds tes cs George E, Wicker-. - Roae 


1843 || witso 5 een oisynolda| enamels Ieee 
Desepeovess . 'o Cc. yno. enn. 
on... ae iga3 «17 '7""!"") Thomas B. Gregory|Tex...| 1914 


«| 1846 “ sueesess.|A. Mitchell Palmer|/Penn.| 1919 
Ct... |. 1848 ||/Harding......,.|/Harry M. Daugh- 
«..| 1849 s Orty . Pa iece eae Ohio. ee 
A Coolidge........ 
Mass, Tees pes oir )"lHarlan F. Stone..|N. ¥..] 1924 
c|Pa 1857 «Birt "John G. Sargent..|/Vt....] 1925 
tio..| 1860 ||/Hoover........- William D. Mitchell|Minn.| 1929 


WI Jackson. [NY] 1940 
= Robert H. Jackson.|N. ¥., 

ony ae Ibea “ Francis Biddle.....|Pa....| 1941 
ats Truman.......|/Tom C, Clark.,...|Tex...| 1945 


ee .D. it..| HomerS.Cummings|Ct....| 1933 
tes...|Mo....| 1861 “Eons ata abe 


y Postmasters-General at 
uty Postmaster in America (1737), and Postmaster-General for the 

eet aader ne fing oan aM aaTily dismissed by him Jan, 30, 1774. The Second Con 
mgress created the Post Office Department with headquarters in Philadelphia and on July 26, 1775, 
elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster-General for 


i eeded him on Nov. 
f Oa a ie 18s, acreat emporarily established the Post Office Department as a 


i . 22, 1789, and Was 
f Se bent. 36. The ee ae aearas was made a member of the Cabinet March 9, 1829. It is 
ie only portfolio in the Cabinet that expires every four years. 


Resi-|_ Ap- Resi-| Ap- 


Merson. --+**|Gideon Granger ..|Ct....| 1801. ||Jackson .....:.|William T. Barry..|Ky....| 1829 


_ Presidents Cabinet Officers |de’ces|pointed|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |de’ces|pointed 
1 a shingt ( } q F ,.|{Gideon Granger...{Ct....} 1809 
a Hately Diokeriag| Vren [asison Return J. Meigs jr |Ohio. .| 1814 
oe Joseph Habersham Ga.... ‘1795 oa ithe Jonn Me ya Jan 1823 
capa “ “ 1801 ||J. Q. Ada’ ss - 1825 


= 


124 United Stites! Cabinet Officers, 1789-1948 eA : 


Co ee ee } 
E Res Ap- 
Presidents | Cabinet Officers |ae" aa Presidents | Cabinet Officers | qo* nae nottced 


RB 2 PAE Sg REO EES TOE Te RAS ee EON PS pa mess: | 
(Postmasters-General, Continued) Arthur.......+- Timothy O. Howe |Wis...| 1881 
Jackson,.....- Amos Kendall....{Ky....; 1835 te esseees| WalterQ.Gresham.|Ind-..| 1883 
Van BureD..... ie ter ahs ABO e cy :ili|Frank Hatton.....|lowa..| 1884 | 
gos Te aos John M. Niles..../Ct....} 1840 Cleveland.....- .. | William F, Vilas,..|Wis...| 1885 
W.H.. Harrison.} Francis Granger...]N. ¥..| 1841 .|Don M. Dickinson. |Mick. 18838 
ae Sate ceo Granger...J|N. Y.,} 1841 |/B. Harrison.. ..-.|John Wanamaker . 1389 « 
veeeeefCharles A. Wickliff/Ky....] 1841 ||Cleveland.. ..| Wilson 8. Bissel. -. 1893 
Polk....,......|Cave Johnson..:..|Tenn.] 1845 ...-.| William L, Wilson. 1895 
Taylor. ...2.....|Jacob Collamer...|Vt....| 1849 McKinley. James A. Gar 3 1897 
Fillmore........|Nathan K. Hall.. .|N. Ly -| 1850 -. |Charles E. Smith’ E 1898 
Se : 1852 ||T. Roosevelt. A 1901 
1853 + .|Henry C. Payne. 1902 
1857 e- . |Robert J. Wynne.. 1904 _ 
1859 = : |GeorgeB. Cortelyou|N. Yl} 1905 ~ 
1861 = . |George vonL.Meyer Bec 1907 
1861. |\Taft...... . |Frank H.Hitehcock 1909 
1864 ||Wilson . |Albert S. Burleson. Tex... 1913 
1865 ||Harding.. ..| Will H. Hays..... Ind...| 1921 
1866 SG tHe Hubert Work, .... Col...} 3922 
1869 Lee here Harry S. New.....|Ind...} 1923 
ne . 1874 cocidae eteDet Zi ov A oe 
= ae. " ....| 1874 ||Hoove Walter F.Brown..|Ohio..} 1929 
oe BS .++-am 2 ise --.| 1876 |/F. D. Roosevelt James A. Farley...j|N. ¥..} 1933 5 
PRAY GS 5.3 dieses a (David McK. Key |Tenn.| 1877 Frank C. Walker ..jPa.... 1940. 4 
3 Oka ee: . = 1880 ||Truman ....... Robt E. Hannegan|Mo... 1945 — 
Garfield........'Thomas L. James .'N. Y. 1881 ores eee a ae Jesse M.Donaldson|Til....| 1947 


Secretaries of the Navy rl 


The Navy Department was created by Act of Congress April 30, ade. which made the Secretary @ 
member of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed George Cabot of Beverly, Mass., the first Secretary — 
of the Navy, May 3, 1798, but he declined the office. Benjamin Stoddert was appointed the same day. | 


: Resi- Ap- Resi- Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |de’ces|pointed|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |de’ces!pointed — 
Benjamin Stoddert...|Md...| 1798 .|Gideon Welles. ...../Ct.... 
“ se 1801 . |Gideon Welles. . .|Ct. 
Robert Smith....... Us 1801 .|Adolph E. Borie ra 5 
.|Jacob Crowninshield.|Mass..| 1805 :|George M. Robeson..|N. J... 
Paul Hamilton...... S.C...) 1809 ae RichardW. Thompson Ind... 
William Jones.- ..... Pa 1813 ..|Nathan Goff Jr...... W.Va. 
{Benjamin Williams | William H. Hunt..../La..-, 
Crowninshield. ....|Mass, 1814 William E, Chandler |N. H.. 
ae +s 1817 William C. Whitney .|N. Y.. 
.|Smith Thompson,...|N. Y.. 1818 Benjamin F. Tracy.. z 
Samuel L. Southard..|N.J...} 1823 : ..|Hilary A. Herbert...}Ala... 
bis a 1825 ||McKinley....]/John D, Long......./Mass. 
‘{}John Branch,....... N.c..] 1829 : & 2 
. }Levi Woodbury.....|N.H..; 1831 . | William H. Moody...|_‘* 
Mahlon Dickerson... N.J...] 1834 .}Paul Morton........ Mes ome 
Re 1837 ..|Charles J. Bonaparte.|M: ‘ 
.--|James K. Paulding...|N. Y..] 1838 . | Victor H. Metcalf. Cal 5 
George E. Badger... .|N. C.. 1841 ..}Truman H. Newberry Mich. 
e = 1841 . |George von L. aa Mass. 
. |Abel P. Upshur...... Rees ee ts 3 Josephus Daniels....|N. C.. 
. |David Henshaw..... | 1843 Ed Denby....... Mich. 


.|Thomas W. Gilmer. ./Va....} 1844 
.|John Y. Mason.. ‘ a 

. |George Bancroft. 
.|John Y. Mason.. 


:|Curtis D. Wilbur. .;.|Cal.. 
Hoo CharlesFrancisAdams|Mass.. 
1846 ||/F.D. Hooseveit Claude A. ewandony, clue ip: 


‘| William B. Preston: || ‘* 1849 . |Charles Edison. 
.|William A. Graham,.|{N.C..] 1850 “yao. | Frank Kni 
.. {John P, Kennedy....]/Md...}| 1852 % *|James V. Forrestal.. 
James C. Dobbin....|N. C.. 1853 ||/Truman..... 


, Isaac Toucey......../Ct.... 1857 


Secretaries of the Interior 


The Department of the Interior was created by Act of Congress March 1 
Made a member of the Cabinet. : Ch’ S, 1860,c snd ie cee 


Taylor. . .-./Thomas Ewing. ,.|Ohio. 1849 ||B. Harrison....|John W. Nobk Mo.... 
Fil more. RP vets « James A, Pearce. ..|Md... 1850 epeads ese. | Hoke émith ayy = oe 1803 
Thomas M.T. Me- ‘David R. Francis. |Mo.... 1896 


FSOTTION 2. 5.4.5 052 1: OA 1850 McKinley. . ..:+-|Cornelius N. Bliss. |N. ¥. 
...|Alex. H. H. Stuart|Va-.):} 1850 Ethan A.Hitchcock|Mo.... 
. | Robert McClelland |Mich. a 
. | Jacob Senet oa Miss. . .-|James R. Garfield. |Ohio., . 
.|RichardA, Ballinger Wash. 
Walter L. Fisher..|Ill.... 


.|Caleb B. eke g tae 
John P. Usher. . ifr 


-|James Harlan. Iowa. . 
. Orville H, Browning Ill... 
.|Jacob D. Cox. Ohio. . 

Columbus Delano.| ‘*  . 
. |Zachariah Chandler|Mich. 
. Sine eohues x ee Mo. 2... 


on cal 
. | Harol ls Ickes... 


bur . 
a een + | Luolts Q. C. Lamar|Miss..| ©1885 Hpac ves 
+... ../Willlam F. Vilas. .|Wis...| 1888 £21 )guttus A icrug. 


a Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 

The Department of Commerce and Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and tary 

made a member of the Cabinet. This Department was divided by Act Of Congress in Tob inte he eee 

ment of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made a Cabinet member. 
Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 


Resi- Ap- ae ee, 
Presidents | Cabinet Officers |de’ces bointed Presidents Cabinet Officers | lace rah pcustbal 


oe ‘Roosevelt. ../Geo. B. Cortelyou|N. Y.. 7903 Roose m ; 4 
T. Roosevelt. . Victor H, Metcalt.!Gal..:| 1904 Et aasighi atte: pe a ‘Sea pac | 1909. 


Resi- | Ap- Resi- Tape ' 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |de’ces|pointed Presidents Cabinet Officers |de’ al 


Sas oD Oe 
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Secretaries of ommmeree Secretaries ot Labor 


Resi- Ap- Resi- as 
_Presidents Cabinet Officers |de’ces|pointed Presidents Cabinet Officers |de’ Seed aerted 
.| William C. Redfield|N. Y.. i William B. Wilson. |P 
.|Josh. W. Alexander} Mo... . Kees: mie ed 
-|Herpert C. Hoover Cal.. 5 . ce VaR is ean oe, EVE 1933 


he 1923 || Hoover........ % a 1929 

..| William F. Whiting| Mass.. 2 eS | AA William N. Doak. .|Va 

ql Hoots be eae ae A 25 F. D. Roosevelt. fea ed Perkins. ..|N. ¥.. 1933 
PD. TEER D cu = - 5 Truman,,...... B.Schwellenbach|Wash.| 1945 


ee kets Harry L. Hppkine: Iowa... 
ste a Jesse Jones.......|/Texas. 
weet : 3 SiassS. 


Se 1948 


Sécbétaries of Agriculture 

‘The Department of Agriculture was created by) Act of Congress, May 15, 1862. On Feb. 8, 1889, its 
pommissioner was renamed secretary of agriculture and became a member of the Cabinet. 
Resi- Ap- Resi- Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |de’ces|pointed|} Presidents Cabinet Officers |de’ces|pointed 


.|Norman J. Colman.. .|Mo. 1889 ||Harding..... Henry C. Wallace....|Ia..... 1921 


S Jeremiah M. Rusk.. .| Wis. 1889 ORRERE: + ... |Howard M. Va 1924 
J. Sterling Morton.../Neb... 1893 - Ww. a Jardine. . n 1925 
oe ert es 1897 aoe See: Arthur M. Hyde.. Mo 1929 
A 1901 ||/F.D. Roosevelt Henry. A. Wallace... .|lowa 1933 
4 ~* 1909 Claude R. Wickard . .|Ind.. . 1940 
David F. Housto; Mo....| 1913 ||Truman...... Clinton P. Anderson.|N. M..| 1945 
.'Edwara T. Meredith. Seer. + 1920 " Charles F. Brannan. .|Colo.. 1948 
Secretary of Defense 
The Department of Defense was created by an Act of Congress, July 25, 1947. 
ae ee 


Presidents de’ces pointed 
Pruman...,./James V. Forrestal...IN. Y..! 1947 


Vice-Presidents of 


Cabinet Officers 


Resi-| Ap- | 


the United States 


Resi- {Qual-/ Poli- 
Birthplace - |dence | ified | tics Place of Death 


L Loo” Sees Quincy, Mass.......-. 5|Mass.. g .../|Quincy, Mass....... 
18 cee Ad well, Vaws 233 avs WES.030 ...|Monticello, Va.....- 
56\N. Y¥.. “<1 |Staten Island, N. nes 
wet 4 ter Co., N. Y. | ie 5 7 Washington, D.C. 
ITY 25 es s eee en d Di. % 
* papas, eediety «. « he ... |Staten Island, N. eee 
Washington, b. C. 


Kinderhook, N. ¥.:.. > ¢ Kinderhook, N. Y 2) (79 

M. Johnson .|Louisville, Ky.. vie . 1850) 70 

Shaiott  fesiers Greenway, Va.. ‘ie 72 
. Dal .|Philadelphia, P. e==4179 . f De Philadelphia, PA ss 1864| 72_ 

Aillard beeEeuy, Nae al f Buffalo, N. Y 74 
i3| William R King. ampson Co., N Ze t ..|Dallas Co., Ala 67 
fohn Cc. Breckinridze inarDes Ky ‘3 2 ..| Le , 54 
nnibal Hamlin Paris, Me. Poe cee re 
...|Mankato, Minn..... 62 

...| Washington, D. C... 63 

soe | Malone, Ni Y. scene's 68 

... |New York City,N.Y.. 56 

:.|Indianapolis, Ind... .|l 66 

cen 0 7 wy .,.|Rhinebeck, N. Y...- 96 

‘Christian Co., asf «| 186 . Chicago; Tits .25" Yas 1 78 

arrett A. Hobart. .|Long Branch, N. 2 ah ..| 185 ...|Paterson, N. J...... 55 
odore Roosevelt .|New York City, N. Y.|18: PX ls ‘*lOyster Bay, N. Y¥ 61 


harles W. eairbanke Unionville Centre, Ohio ‘ |Indianapolis, Ind. - 
James S. Shermai Dtica, Nye. 0 0% - <9: 1855|N. ¥.. -.«. |Utica, N. Y...,.2--- 9 

homas R. Marshall No. Manchester. Ind.. ees ; ..|Washington, D.C. 71 

Coolidge..... Plymouth, Vt........ 1 de orf orthampeen. Mass. 


.|Marietta, ah Os staa «ts 8! rr 2 s Se Wane Sh abate ale ne s}onecse 
Topeka, Kan......... 1 org y 


peka, 
Red River co Tex. 


enty Ag a lace Adair County, Ia... .. *11888 es 
Agard Wal . «|Lamar, Mo tig ot his ~.}1884] Mo...) 1945 


Resigned Dec. 28, 1832, having been elected to the U. S. Senate (Dec. 12, 1832) to fill vacancy 
d by the resignation of Robert Y. Hayne. 


epesiers of the House of Representatives 


ONE Shalt 1789-1791||James K. Polk........-..- . -|1835-1839° 
Ct 1791-1793]| Robert M. T. Hunter, . mat ; 
hn White 


fact he aN s Galusha A. Grow.......--- 
a ees athe PAS: 1827 Ay ee pape 
as ee N. 1335-1834 James G. Blaine.....-...-- b 
Sea ‘ 1827-1835|| Michael C. Kerr.........-jimd.... 
-* "17834-18351 Samuel J. Randall.........|Pa........-- 


~ 


126 U. S.—Speakers of House; Supreme Court Justices; Budget Bureau 


Name State Time 
Joseph W. Keifer. 1881-1883 
Tone G. Carlisle. . 1883-1889 
Thomas B. Reed. | 1889-1891 
Charles F. Crisp. .| 1891-1895 
Thomas B. Reed.. 1895-1899 
pene Benes. 55 tats 
Josep TiC ADDON: 5.14 d= vie ' od 
OnaAMp CaM lee op ee 1911-1919! 
Justices of the United 
sjso 
Name Service s|2 
Chtef Justices tn Italics. | Term |Yrs Sess | a 
MONI OY, Ne Ys 0 x00s 000 1789-1795| 5|174511829 
John Rutledge, S. C... 1789-1791| _1|1739|1800 
William Cushing, Mass 1789-1810] 20]1732}1810 
James Wilson, Pa. 1789-1798 


John Blair, Va..... 

Robert H. Harrison, Md. . 
James Iredell, N. C...... 
Thomas Johnson, Md..... 
William Paterson, N.J.... 


John Rutledge, 8. C......- 1795—‘a) 

Samuel Chase, Md....... 1796-1811 
Oliver Ellsworth, Conn .(b) .|1796-1799 
Bushrod Washington, Va. .|1798-1829 
Alfred Moore, N. C.....-. 799-1804 
John Marshall, Va........ 1801-1835 


William Johnson, 8. C.... 
‘BrockholstLivingston,N.Y. 
Thomas Todd, K 1 


Joseph Story, Mass. 811-1845 
Gabriel Duval, Md.. 1812-1835 
Smith Thompson, N. 1823-1843 
Robert Trimble, Ky -. 1826-1828 
John Me , Ohio. 1829-1861 
Henry Baldwin, Pa. 1830-1844 
James M. Wayne, G: 1835-1867 
Roger B. Taney, Md.. 1836-1864 
Philip P. Barbour, Va... .|1836—1841 
John Catron, Tenn....... 837-1865 
John McKinley, Ala... ...}1837—1852 
Peter V. Daniel, Va... ../1841-1860 
Samuel Nelson, N. Y..... 1845-1872 
Leyi Woodbury, N. H..../1845-1851 


Be VY Veen -|18 
orrtson R..Watte, Ohio. .1874-1888 


*Retired. 


14°1816!1888 


ee 
(a) Rejected Dec. 15, 1795; (b) resigned Sept. 30, 1800. f 
Note—Robert H. Harrison, who is listed above as an Associate Justice of the Court, was nomina 


: ny Fi 
¥ Pi 


Name State e@Timc _ 
Frederick H. Gillett. . 1919-192 
Nicholas Longworth....... 1925-1931 
John N., Garner.....-..... T 1931-1938 
Henry T. Rainey.......-.- Iil..........] 1933-1934 
Joseph W. Byrns.........- .-| 1935-19: 
William B. Bankhead...... . .| 1936-19401 
Sam Rayburn.........--- +... | 1941-1944 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr...... 1947 see 
States Supreme, Court 

=| 
Name Service 5 3 
Chtef Justices tn Italics Term [Yrs} 8 | Q 


John M. Harlan, Ky...... 1877-1911} 34/1833 1913 
William B. Woods, Ga... .|1881-1887} 6]1824/188% 
Stanley Matthews, Ohio. .{1881-1889| 7/1824 188¢' 
Horace Gray, Mass....... 1882-1902] 20/1828]1902% 
Samuel Blatchford, N. ¥ -.|/1882—1893} 11/1820}1895 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Miss.}i888-1893 1821.}1893% 
Melville W. Fuller, Ti..... 1888-1910} 21/1833}191C 
David J. Brewer, Kan... .}1890-1910} 20)1837/1910 
Henry B. Brown, Mich. . .|1891—1906} 15|1836]191& 
George Shiras, Jr., Pa....- 1892-1903], 10}1832}192: 
Howell E. Jackson, Temn../|1893—1895) 832: 
Edward D. ite, La....}|1894-1910] 16/1845/192% 
Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y ./1896-1909] 13/1838/190 
Joseph McKenna, Cal 26]1843}19 


Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. . 


William R. Day, Ohio.... 1 

William H. Moody, Mass.|1906-1910] 3)/1853/191% 
Horace H. Lurton, Tenn. .}/1910-1914] 4/1 19. 
Charles E. Hughes, N. Y..|1910-1926] 5|1862|-. 
*Willis Van Devanter, Wy.|1911-1937] 26)1859|19 
Joseph R. Lamar, Ga.... .|1911-1916 1857|191 
Edward D. White, La..... 1910-1921} 10)1845}1928 
Mahlon Pitney, N. J..°... 1912-1922] 10}1858)192 
Jas. C. McReynolds, Tenn.}1914—1941] 26]1862/1946 
*Louis D. Brandeis, Mass.|1916—1939| 22/1856|19 
John H. Clarke, Ohio..... 1916-1922} 5|1857|194E 
William H. Taft, Conn... .}1921—1930} _8/1857}19: (i 
*George Sutherland, Utah .|1922-1938] 15/1862|194 
Pierce Butler, Minn. ..... 1922-1939] 16]1866}1938 
Edward T. Sanford, Tenn.|1923-1930| _7/1865/1936 
Harlan F. Stone, N. Y....]1925-1941| 16/1872)1946 
Charles EF. Hughes, N. ¥. .|1930-1941} 11}1862}].. 2. 
Owen J. Roberts, Penn. . .|1930-1945| 15/1875}. ... 
Benjamin N. Cardozo,N.Y.|1932-1938] 6/1870}198& 
Hugo L. Black, Ala....... 1937-... -|1886].. 26, 
Stanley F. Reed, Ky..,... 1938—....}.. .{1884). aL, 
Felix Frankfurter, Mass...}1939-....].../1882]. tee 
William O. Douglas, Conn.|1939-....].../1898].... 
Frank Murphy, Michigan.|1940—. °° "|"! 7/1890): 222 
Harlan F. Stone, N. Y.... .{1941-1946) 1872|1 


James F. Byrnes, 8. C.... 
Robert H. Jackson, N. Y.. 
Wiley B. Rutledge, Iowa. . 
Harold H. Burton, Ohio .. 
Fred M. Vinson, Kentucky 


1945- 
1946. 


Sept. 24, 1789; confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789; and commissioned September 28, 1 
There is nothing affirmative to show that he ever accepted the commission or took Vie oath. "yusti 


Iredell was nominate February 
wrote to the President saying, 
Congress, on March 3, 1911 
United States shall consist of 
six of whom shall constitute a quorum.”’ 


\ Bureau of 

An Act of Congress hg Sake June 10, 1921) 
providing for a national budget system, placed 
upon the President the duty of transmitting to the 
Congress the annual budget with estimates of 
receipts, expenditures and other data. The Bureau 
was placed in the Treasury Department but in the 
reorganization (1939) it was transferred to the 
Executive Office of the President. The Bureau is 
oe. = general supervision of a director, James 


. Webb, 

The duties of the Bureau are to assist the Presi- 
dent in the a aa of the budget and the 
formulation of the fiscal program of thé Govern- 
ment; supervise and control the administration of 
the budget; conduct research for improved plans 
of administrative management; aid the President 
in establishing more efficient and economical con- 
duct of Government service; assist the President by 


Comptroller General 
The Comptroller General of the United States 
as head of the General Accounting Office (created 
June 10, 1921), is charged by law with the settle- 
ment and adjustment, independently of the execu- 
tive departments, of all claims and demands what- 
ever by the Government or against it, and all 
accounts whatever in which the Government is con- 
cerned, either as debtor or creditor, and is vested 
with ail povers and duties previously conferred or 
imposed by law upon the former Comptroller of the 
patteore and the six Auditors of the Treasury de- 
artment, 


9, 1790, “vice Harrison, resigned.’ Under date of Jan. 1790, Har 
‘I cannot accept the appointment.’”’ 

added to the Statutes at Large, as follows: 
a Chief Justice of the United 


Po ¥ 
“The Supreme Court of 
States and eight Assistant Justices, 


the Budget 


clearing and coordinating departmental advice 


between the several agencies of the Governme; 


eral agencies of the executive branch of the Gov. 
ernment may be coordinated and that the mone 
appropriated by the Congress may be expended 
the most economical manner possible with the lea 
overlapping and duplication of effort. : 


of the United States 


He superintends the recover : f 
certified by audited ‘settlements: ry fe ae 
a e pres 
counts, with their vouchers, eto, whic hea 


and countersigns all warran: (i 
authorized by law to be ar} 
Heaee signed by the Secretar: 


The Comptroller General and the As ol 
office for fifteen years and the Comptroller Gam 
$12,000 Fear. “Une Complroles eam a ea 

:000 : 5 ie Comptroller . 
say C. Warren, of North Carolinas es 4 


STATES OF 


eaths, religion, agriculture, mining, 


Alabama 


CAPITAL, Montgomery—Cotton State, Yellow- 
Maremer State—STATE FLOWER, Goldenrod— 
MOTTO: We Dare Defend Our Rights—AREA, 
4,609 sq. mi.; rank 28th—POPULATION (Est. 
47) 2,824,000; rank (1940 census), 17th. 
__ Alabama, one of the States of the Old South is in 
me Heart of the cotton belt. in the East South 
Central group, on the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on 
north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, on 
he ae ey Florida and the Gulf, and on the west 
sippi. 
The northern part, the Cumberland plateau, 
ough which runs the Tennessee River, is diversi- 
and picturesque. The Coosa Valley lies to the 
th, hemmed in by the Piedmont piateau. The 
inder of the State is occupied by the alluyial | 
: Plain with broad valleys. The Alabama 
Tr, formed by the junction of the Coosa and the 
apoosa above Montgomery, and the Tom- 
bee unite about 35 miles above Mobile, forming 
Mobile River. Five miles above, the Tensas 
hes off the Alabama to the east. Both rivers 
arge into Mobile Bay and are important 
ers. Much of the State’s foreign commerce 
es through Mobile, one of the nation’s largest 


ports. 

_ Muscle Shoals.is a stretch of the Tennessee River 
in Northern Alabama, about 37 miles long, with a 
Rotel vertical fall of 134 feet, creating a rapid 
Current. its power was first harnessed when it | 
Was used for nitrate production during World 


e@ 

Agriculture is the chief interest, although in the 
ast thirty years the mineral industries have been 
developed. Birmingham is known as ‘‘the Pitts- 

itgh of the South.’’ Alabama, one of the 16 
n States, normally raises nearly one-tenth of 
he nation’s cotton. Peanuts, corn, sweet potatoes, 
tobacco, sugar, hay and fruits are important 


al underlies about 8,000 square miles and the 
ore deposits are sufficient to supply the blast 
maces for 160 years. Cement and clay products 
Oo are produced. 
Alabama has 26 institutions of higher learning 
mine colleges, two professional schools, four 
hers’ colleges and normal schools, four junior 
eS and seven institutions for negroes, Tus- 
ee Institute, founded by the late Booker T. 
Washington, is devoted to the upbringing of the 


‘0. 

bile (founded in 1711 by the French) main- 

ms its old charm; claims te be the Mother of 

Carnivals, which have spread to the Southern 
ities; is proud of its tarpon fishing and its 18- 
ile “‘azalea trail.” - 


on, is in Baldwin County, on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Among other points of tourist interest are 
ie Clear Creek falls near Falls City, Winston 
nty; and Bellingrath Gardens, near Mobile. 
home of Helen Kellar in Tuscumbia, her 
hplace, is a public museum. 
me of the largest collections of Confederate 
ments, letters and relics is preserved in the 
a Memorial Building. 
isited by De Soto (1540), Alabama was settled by 
French (1702) and ceded to the British (1763); 
red by the Spanish as part of West Florida 
9-80) and became a part of the United States 
. successive years (1783-1813). It was in 
bama at Talladega and Horse Shoe Bend (on 
oer tee River) that Andrew Jackson de- 
vely defeated the Creek Indians. At Mont- 
ery (Feb. 4, 1861) the Confederate States of 
rica were voted into existence by the pro- 
onal congress; erson Davis took his oath of 
ve here (Feb. 18) and for a few months Mont- 
ymery was the capital of the : Confederacy. Daniel 
ett, composer of ‘“‘Dixie,’” copied the words of 
famous battle hymn of the Confederate Armies 
e walls of the old Montgomery Theater for 
rman Arnold who later turned them into a 


piece. ahs 
Arizona 
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THE UNION 


(HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE) 


bes 

Statistical tables, elsewhere in The ALMANAC, cover, by States, details of population, births and 
€ manufacture, banking, finance, 

ormation contained here is compiled trom official sources in the 


and other phases of activity. The 
various States. 


is situated in Southwestern United 
It is bounded on the north by Utah, on 


Arizona 
States. 


| the east by New Mexico, on the west by Nevada 


and California, atid on the south by Mexico. 

Vast reaches of arid and semi-arid lands, useless 
before irrigating water was led into the valleys, 
have been made highly productive. The topography 
is broken, being mountainous in portions of every 
section; the northern plateau is 4,000 to 7,000 feet 
in altitude, and the southern from 500 to 2,500. 

Long staple cotton has been developed as a 
principal crop, other products being wheat, corn, 
barley, oats, hay, potatoes and immense quantities 
of sub-tropical fruits. 

Mining is extremely important. The State’s cop- 
per mines are among the greatest in the world. 
Zinc, lead and gold are mined in quantity. 

Hoover (Boulder) Dam in the Black Canyon, 
harnesses the Colorado River. Roosevelt Dam 
supplies irrigating waters for the Salt River Valley. 

Arizona has six institutions of higher learning— 
one university, one professional school, two teach- 
ers’ colleges and two junior colleges. 

The first white man known to have entered 
Arizona was Fra. Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan 
priest (1539), although Vasconcellos is believed 
to have explored the Grand Canyon some years 
before. Arizona, originally a part of Mexico, was 
ceded to the United States with New Mexico 
(Feb. 2, 1848). The area south of the Gila River 
was not acquired until the Gadsden Purchase of 
1853. Arizona and New Mexico were separated 
(Feb. 24, 1863). i 

The petrified forests, covering many thousands of 
acres, are an attraction to scores of tourists an- 
nually. These forests consist of pine and cedar 
trees that in past ages were turned to solid stone 
by the action of mineral-laden water. 

The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River is one 
of the scenic wonders of the world. It is 217 miles 
long, mostly in northern Arizona, with a width at 
the top of from four to 18 miles, and descends in a 
series of gradations to a depth in some places of 
4,000 to 5,500 feet below the surrounding plateau. 

A large part of geologic history is revealed clearly 
in the Grand Canyon. Forming the walls of a 
narrow inner gorge in the lower part of this canyon 
are some of the oldest rocks (Archean) known to 
geologists. These were largely sediments (lime- 
stones, shales, and sandstones) originally, but have 
been so altered by the great heat and pressure of 
mountain-making movements that their original 
character is entirely lost. 


Arkansas ‘ 


‘ 
CAPITAL, Little Rock—Wonder State—STATE 
FLOWER, Apple Blossom—MOTTO: Regnat 
Populus (The People Rule)—AREA, 53,102 sq. mi.;* 
rank 26th—POPULATION (Est. 1947), 1,903,000; 
rank (1940) census), 24th. 


Arkansas is of the Old South, situated inland, 
in the West South Central group, Missouri bound- 
ing it on the north, Tennessee and Mississippi on 
the east; Louisiana on the south, and Texas and 
Oklahoma on the west. The Mississippi River 
forms the entire Eastern boundary. Its topography 
is mostly level, but in the west rise the mountain- 
ous elevations of the Ozarks. 

The State ranked second in production of cotton 
in 1946. Other important crops: wheat, corn, oats, 
white and sweet potatoes, hay and fruit. 

The State is richly endowed with a wide variety 
of forest wealth. iy 

Arkansas produces much of the bauxite in. the 
country. Other important minerals are petroleum, 
coal and natural gas. : ; 

Arkansas has 24 institutions of higher education 
—13 colleges and universities, one professional 
school, two teachers’ colleges, and eight junior 
colleges. Five are for Negroes. 


The Hot Springs of Arkansas, 47 in number, and ~ ~ 


the only Government-owned and operated hot 
springs in the United States, are included in the 
Hot Springs National Park, situated in a wooded 
pertion of the Ouachita (pronounced Wash-i-taw) 
Mountains. Adjoining the park area on all sides is 
the city of Hot Springs. The park and city are 
near the center of the State, about 50 miles 
There are privately 
owned cold spungs outside the park which furnish 
alatable table water. , 

, The hot springs were probably visited (1541) 
by De Soto, who traveled this region extensively in 

t year. 

tothe. earliest white settlement was made about 
1785. Dunbar and Hunter, who visited the place 


than one-half of the Pacific coastline of the 


lation lives on farms, it ranks high among the 


‘ peen near the surface before, but is discharged by 


-Have Found It)—AREA, 158,693 sq. mi.; rank 2nd 
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i 4 1, chemi- 
yds und anh open log cabin and a few ; leum, rubber and lumber products; apparel, i 
ieee pat of cout Posten which had been erected | cals and plastics fabrication. : Hi een a 
by persons resorting to the springs in the hope of The State has 95 institutions o ghe: Petes 1g 
regaining their health —36 ona Us an by a pea 14 professions 
i ‘source of the heat of the} schools an junior colleges. Bb: 
baie carer weieh cences trom 95° to 147° F. is It is a State of romance in history. Se beget oor 
not conclusive. One explanation is that these from Mexico. political control (1846), gold was 
springs begin as meteoric water or rainfall which diseovered (1848), and (1849) the most remark= 
séeps downward through sandy, porous layers and | able ‘‘gold rush’? ever known began. ie 2 
is heated by a buried mass of slowly cooling rock. Pet da rae ot eae Oe oe mr boy 
ion i we never 5 a} 
A second explanation is that the water has FF eo Oy NEM ale Baki 187 Oris a bbe eee 
scenic wonders of the world. 3 
The Mariposa Big Trees in Yosemite Park ar 
the world’s oldest and largest living things. Here 
also is the famous Wawona tree through which 
automobiles may drive. ; 
Catalina Island, with an area of some 75 square 
miles, attracts thousands of travellers and vace 
tionists annually. The Island is in the Pacific Ocea 
about 22 miles south of Los Angeles Harbor and 
reached by boat and plane. 
Death Valley, in Inyo County, 276 feet below sé 
level and the lowest point in the United States, 


buried, cooling rocks. be 
Silver Falls in the Ozarks is one of the beauty 
spots of the State. 


California 


“CAPITAL, Sacramento—Golden State—STATE 
FLOWER, Golden Poppy—MOTTO: Eureka (I 


—POPULATION (Est. 1947), 9,876,000; rank (1940 
census), 5th. 
California, in the Pacific group, occupies more 


United States: is bounded on the north by Ore- 
gon, on the east by Nevada and Arizona, and on 
the south by Mexico. Its topography and climate 
are most varied. Every phase of surface character 
is presented, and the geological peculiarity of the 
North and South American Continents is here seen: 
There is much plains land, too, and every kind of 
soil that marks the temperate and sub-tropical 
zones. 

The State has many navigable rivers of which 
the leaders are the Sacramento and the San Joa- 
quin. The Sacramento is navigable for 180 miles 
and the San Joaquin accommodates ocean going 
vessels to Stockton, 88 miles from the Pacific. Both 
rivers are tributary to San Francisco Bay. Other 
navigable rivers in California with large traffic 
tonnage include Petaluma Creek, Old River, Napa 
River and Middle River and connecting channels. 

California is. the leading State in irrigation, 
abundant smaller streams enabling irrigation of 
Much otherwise useless land. The Central Valley 
Water Project, with Shasta, Friant and later dams, 
and a network of canals will provide electric power 
and irrigation water, and improve river navigation. 
Developed water power in California is approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 horse-power annually. 

There are two extensive mountain ranges 
—the Sierra Nevada (which is a part of 
the Cascade Mountains) and the Coast Range. 
The tallest peaks, including Mount Whitney, 
highest mountain in continental United States, are 
in the southern part of Sierra Nevada, with the 
exception of Mount Shasta, which is near the 
Oregon border. California has 12 mountains with 
an altitude of more than 14,000 feet. Lassen 
Peak in the Cascade Range is the only active 
voleano in the United States. 

The Cascade Range is not ancient measured in 
aor time. Its beginning dates back about 

000,000 years, into the geologic period known as 
the Pliocene, about a million years before the 
great Tce Age. The character and arrangement of 

he older rocks indicate that earlier mountains, 
long before worn down, had occupied the region. 

There are 18 National Forests comprising one- 
fifth of the State’s area, and an extensive State 
Park system preserving redwood groves, beaches 
and scenic desert areas for public use. Coniferous 
trees are most numerous. The giant redwood groves 
are the destination of many tourists. The Sequoia 
trees number 1,156,000, and in. Sequoia National 
Park there are 8,722 exceeding 10 feet in diameter, 
some older than the pyramids. The largest is 
“General Sherman.’ 


While less than 10 per cent of California’s popu- 


found only in the Coast Range of California. e 
the gigantea approaches 40 feet in the base diam=: 
eter, the ‘sempervirens rarely exceeds 20 feet. The 
wood is similar in color and texture, but the 
foliage is distinct, and the bark of the Big Tree 
much thicker and of a rich red color instead of 
dull brown. ni i : 
The highest lake in the United States, 
Tulainyo, one and one-half miles northeast of 
Whitney. The lake has an elevation of 12,865 fee 


Colorado 2 


CAPITAL, Denver—Centennial State, Silver 
State—STATE FLOWER, Columbine—MOTTO?: 
Nil Sine Numine (Nothing Without God)—ARE, 
104,247 sq. mi.; rank, h—POPULATION (Es 
1947), 1,159,000; rank (1940 census), 33rd. 

Colorado, one of the Mountain States, is situateds 
near the center of the western half of the Unite 


Rocky Mountains. It is bounded on the nor 
Nebraska and Wyoming, on the east by K aS 
and Nebraska, on the south by New Mexico and 
@ sMall strip of the Oklahoma panhandle, andi 
on_the west by Utah. a 
The State is composed of territory acquired fromm 
France by the Louisiana Purchase (1803); a large 
tract originally claimed by Texas, and land cede 
to the United States by Mexico (1848) following 
the war between the two countries. : 
Actual settlement of Colorado began with the 
discovery of gold (1858) at which time most of f! 
eastern half of the State was still included © 
Kansas Territory. * q 
The topography is extremely varied, with a dif- 
ference of more than 11,000 feet between the lowes 
and highest points, The western half is mountain 
ous with 81 peaks rising to an altitude of more 
than 14,000 feet. : tI 
The Continental Divide through the State sep 
rates the waterheads of the Pacific on the w 


tributaries it forms the principal drainage 
western Colorado. Many of its rivers travel 
ceep narrow canyons, notably. the Arkansas whi 
makes its way through the ‘‘Royal Gorge,” or c: 
yon of the Arkansas, at a depth of 2,600-3,000 feet. 
Other famous gorges are the Colorado River 
Canyon and the Toltec Gorge in the south. | 
etnnere are 11 National Forests wholly within the 
e, embracing 13,500, acres and com ing 
20 per cent of the State’s area. ae 


States in cash farm income. 

ey one-half of the nation’s com- 
mercial supply of fruits and nuts are grown in 
this state, and about one-fourth of the vegetables. 
The State is a leader in the production of citrus 
fruits, grapes, peaches, pears, apricots, prunes, 
olives, lettuce and other fruits and vegetables, 
most of which are sold through cooperative mark- 
eting organizations. Other important products are 
beef, dairy and poultry products, barley, sugar 
beets and rice. Dried fruits, wine and brandy are 
it aes on a large scale. 

California claims leadership in fishery products, F 
with 80 percent of the tuna and more than half 6f diene Aetepaeeke snd cept cpg Ve 
the sardine production of the nation. _ reserves of coal, petroleum and ‘zine Other ir 

‘Petroleum and natural gas are the most impor- | portant minerals include gold, copper, silver, le 
tant mineral resources, followed by natural gas-j radium and tungsten. Large quantities of heli 
oline and cement. Gold, mercury and borates are} also are iound; used in inflating lighter-than- 
other leading mineral products, together with| craft and for its therapeutic qualities ’ 
copper, lead, zinc, iron ore, manganese, tungsten, Higher education is offered at 18 instituti 
Reaeniene i tne Rene Gea phcteat sudubtry | Sowa aehnolee Aaa eee areas 

ndus sional schoo ‘ 1 é > 

in the State. Principal manufactures are food Se a oes on 


junior colleges. : 
products, iron and steel products, aircraft; petro- There ees national parks—Mesa Verde, si 


in southwestern Colorado in Montezuma 
nty, noted for the ruins of ancient cliff 
ellers; Rocky Mountain National Park, in the 
Tt of the Rockies, includes some of the most 
picturesque portions of the range. Long’s Peak 
Within this park rises to an elevation of 14,255 feet, 
‘and 13 other peaks rise to more than 13,000 feet. 
‘The State also has eight National Monuments, 

uding one on the boundary between Colorado 


‘and Utah. 

| Big game still is abundant in Colorado, including 
@eer, antelope, bear, elk, mountain lion, gray ‘wolf 
jand coyote. There is also much small game and 
i miles of trout streams and 2,000 fishing 


© The highest suspension bridge in the world spans 
the canyon of the Arkansas River. The floor of the 
idge is 1,053 feet above the bed of the river; 
the main span is 880 feet long and the total length 
xclusive of approaches, is 1,260 feet. 

The highest automobile road in the United States 
mithe Mount Evans highway in Clear Creek County, 

hich rises to an altitude of 14,260 feet. 


Connecticut 


CAPITAL, Hartford—Constitution State, Land 
of Steady Habits, 
FLOWER, Mountain Laurel—MOTTO: Qui Trans- 
tulit Sustinet (He Who Transplanted Still Sus- 
tains)—AREA, 5,009 sq. mi.; rank, 46th—POPULA- 
al (Est. 1947), 2,020,000; rank (1940 census), 


Connecticut, southernmost of the New England 
tates, is one of the Thirteen Original States of the 
ion. It is bounded on the north by Massachu- 
is, On the east by Rhode Island, on the south 
Long Island Sound and on the west by New 
ork It was first settled in the 17th cen- 
by the Dutch from New York, who set up 
g posts. The Dutch were outnumbered and 

jaced by English colonists, the first of whom 

as in the Connecticut Valley near Hartford 
_The Pundamental Orders, adopted in 1639 by 
these early settlements, was the first written con- 
tion of an autonomous government and the 
Orerunner in many respects of the constitution of 
the United States; hence, the title ‘‘Constitution 
te’ for Connecticut. ce in 


Charter Oak Pla 

ord marks the site where the Connecticut 
Charter was said to have been concealed (1687) 
‘when Gov. Edmund Andros, whose jurisdiction in- 
ded Connecticut, demanded its surrender to the 


y. 
Connecticut consists of a broad central valley 
md coastal plain with rugged highlands to the. 
and to the west. More than half of the entire 
area of the State is in hardwood forests. The 
stern and western highlands are well adapted to 
airying’ second only to poultry as a source of 
farm income. The river valleys and coastal plains 
ave soil that is especially suitable for the inten- 
Sive growing of truck crops, tobacco and potatoes 
ope fruits. Since the State’s largest cities are 
x in this lowland area, the markets for these 
ucts are nearby. Connecticut shade-grown 
cco commands the highest price per-acre of any 
Yop grown in the United States. 
The principal mineral products are clay prod- 
‘ucts, stone, sand and gravel, and lime. 
~ The State is primarily industrial and more than 
f of the gainfully employed are in manufactur- 
industries. Two of the nation’s 33 principal 
ustrial areas are located within its compact 
ders. Since the days of the American Revo- 
on, Connecticut has .been known as_ the 
rsenal of the Nation’’ and firearms are stall an 
portant factor in the State’s manufacturing. 
industry laid the foundation for modern mass 
luction and precision manufacturing in Con- 
cticut. / 
"The State stands near the top in the making 
of products as varied as pins and anti-friction 
earings, silverware and counting devices, fine 
ics and machine guns, cutlery and rubber foot- 
women’s garments and builders’ hardware, 
s and sewing machines, typewriters, electrical 
liances, pay telephones and airplane motors. 
fty-two of the nation’s insurance companies 
ye their home offices in Connecticut and more 
cash premiums pour into the 


day. 

Scochiont. x pioneer in the development of 
lic education, has 25 institutions of higher 

ng—seven colleges and universities, five pro- 
onal schools, six teachers’ colleges and seven 
ivate junior colleges. ; j 
e best known of the colleges is Yale University 
lew Haven, founded in 1701; Trinity College in 
ford and Wesleyan University in Middletown, 
are more than 100 years old. pos? 
third smallest of the states offers a great 
ty of scenery, surroundings and recreational 

sportunities: It has both mountains and seashore, 
each within fifty miles of the other. The State has 
s and mountains in profusion, as well as many 
Mined ii AS 


also Nutmeg State—STATE | 
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miles of ocean beaches, and all of these recreation 
facilities are within easy reach by road, rail or air. 
The State was a pioneer in the development of 
state parks and forests and an average of 35 
acres in every square mile has been set aside in 
such protected state lands, many of them developed 
for recreational use. ; 

In addition, more than a thousand historic 
homes and quaint New England villages attract 
patriotic interest. + 


Delaware 


CAPITAL, Dover—First State, Diamond State, 
Blue Hen State—STATE FLOWER, Peach Blossom 
—MOTTO: Liberty and Independence—AREA, 2,057 
sq. mi.; rank, 47th—POPULATION (Est. 1947), 
293,000; rank (1940 census), 47th. 


Delaware, one of the Thirteen Original States, 
next to Rhode Island the smallest, lies in the 
South Atlantic -group, bounded on the north ‘by 
Pennsylvania, on the east by New Jersey, Delaware 
Bay, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by 
Maryland, and on the west by Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. Thé land is low lying, one-twentieth 
being marshy. 

Fifty fresh water lakes, the Delaware River and 
Bay, connecting streams and the Atlantic Ocean 
provide an enormous amount of aquatic life. Along 
the Atlantic coastline, Delaware fishing fleets fol- 
low the migrations of-fish and much shad, herring, 
and rock are taken. Delaware Bay yields oysters, 
clams, crabs and lobsters. Important crops are 
apples, peaches and the smaller fruits; wheat and 
corn. Fruit-evaporating and canning is carried 
on in large plants in Dover, Milford, Middletown 
and Smyrna. ‘ 

The principal mineral products are clay prod- 
ucts, sand and gravel, and stone. 

The broiler chicken industry produces the 
greatest agricultural income in the State. 

Wilmington and vicinity is the chief manu- 
facturing center of the State. The port is the 
world’s center of vulcanized fibre manufacture of 
glazed kid and morocco leathers. Located there 
is the world’s largest braided hose manufacturing 
plant; also the world’s largest single cotton and 
dyeing works. Another important activity is ship- 
building. Machinery and hardware also are man- 
ufactured. Kaolin clay is an important quarry 
product. 

The city is the headquarters of the E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Company, the country’s largest 
manufacturer of diversified chemical products. 

Wilmington is the chief port, ship traffic passing 
up the Delaware River. A Government canal con- 
nects Delaware and Chesapeake Bays and was 
converted (1927) into a sea-level canal. 

Delaware has only one clear-cut recreation area 
—the shore line north and south of Cape Henlopen. 
where the Delaware Bay meets the Atlantic Ocean. 
There is excellent salt water fishing and bathing 
on the Bay and ocean. Fresh water streams also 
provide good fishing for bass, crappie, pike, yellow 
perch and catfish. The lower part of the State 
offers excellent gunning for small game. 

The State has four institutions of higher learning 
—one university, one professional school, one 
junior college and one state college for Negroes. 

Delaware retains the whipping post as a punish- 
ment for criminals (under a law enacted in 1771). 
Delaware was the first State to ratify the United 
States Constitution (1787). It retained slavery until 
it was abrogated (1865) by the Thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 

The 200-year old Sunday blue-laws were re- 
pealed (1941). 

Delaware, though small in area, has the dis- 
tinction of having had the flags of four nations 
floating over its soil at different times, namely, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Great Britain, and the 
United States of America. The periods of the 
several sovereignties are as follows: 

1. The Dutch settlement at Zwagnendael, 1631; 
2. the Swedish period (1638-1655); 3. the second 
Dutch period (1655-1664); 4. the British period 
(1664-1776); 5. the American period (1776 to the 
present time.) 

The Dutch interest in the Delaware River region 
began with the discovery of Delaware Bay, in 
1609, by Henry Hudson, who was in command o1 
the ‘‘Half Moon,’”’ a ship belonging to the Luteh 
East India Company. Oddly enough, the State” 
bears the name of an Englishman who never set: 
foot on its soil, Lord De la Warr (Thomas West). 
Governor of Virginia. 

Old Swedes Church, in Wilmington, is one of the 
nation’s oldest historic religious edifices. 


District of Columbia 


City of Washington is co-extensive with District 
of Columbia—OFFICIAL FLOWE American 
Beauty Rose—MOTTO: Justitia Omnibus (Justice 
to All)—AREA, 69 sq. mi.; rank 49th—POPULA- 
TION (1940 census), 663,091; rank, 37th; (Census 
Est. 1947), 861,000. 


v 
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District of Columbia is the seat of the Fed- 
giaicaowermnent of the United States. Its area 
was originally 100 square miles taken from the 
sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia’s 
portion south from the Potomac was ceded (1846) 
back to that State. It lies on the west central edge 
of Maryland on the Potomac River, opposite Vir- 
ginia. The District is co-terminus with the City of 


, Washington. 


Almost the entire activity is governmental. In- 
dustrial activity is output for governmental or lo- 
cal consumption. Navigation is carried on via the 
Potomac River, a branch of Chesapeake Bay. 

To insure that the national capital should be 
free from local control, the Constitution provides 
that Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation 
therein. After various experiments, Congress (in 
1878) created the present form of government, 
which consists of a commission of three members, 
two residents of the District appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and one de- 
tailed from the corps of engineers of the Army. 
Each House of the, Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
improvements is chiefly borne by the residents. 

Residents of the District of Columbia, as such, 
do not vote on either national or municipal mat- 
ters. Persons residing in the District of Columbia 
appointed to governmental positions do not give 
up their voting residence in the States. The laws 
of the various States permit them to vote as 
residents of such States. - 4 i 

Charged by Congress with planning a capital 
city, President Washington entrusted the design 
to the ee engineer and architect, L’Enfant, 
who made a plan as extensive as the Paris of that 
day, not only with locations for government build- 
ings and embellishments, but also with provision 
for parks and monuments and other adornments 
which would come as the power and wealth of the 
nation increased—all reminiscent of the century- 
old plans of Versailles, the capital of Louis XIV. 
L’Enfant’s plan, although made too small by the 
spreading of the city throughout the District, and 
although seriously mutilated, nevertheless per- 
sisted and was made the basis of the comprehen- 
sive McMillan plan (1901). 

The central composition extends from the Capi- 
tol through the green stretches of the elm-bor- 
dered Mall to the Washington Monument, and 
thence over the Reflecting Basin to the Lincoln 
Memorial—thus placing the Founder and the Sav- 
ior of the nation on the axis of the Capitol. The 


-eross-axis isformed by the White House, the Wash- 


ington Monument and the memorial to Thomas 
Jefferson provided for by mie ire (1938). i 
From the Lincoln Memorial as a focal point 
extends the Rock Creek Parkway traversing the 
entire District, and also the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge, which connects with the Mount Vernon 
Highway to the home of Washington, and as 
well forms the entrance to the Arlington National 


Cemetery. All these elements combine to make 
a ia logical, orderly, beautiful national 
capital, 


The Lincoln Memorial, designed by Henry Bacon, 
Incloses a colossal statue of Lincoln by Daniel C. 
French, murals'of Emancipation and Reunion by 
Jules Guerin and on its walls are inscribed the 
Gettysburg Address and the Second Inaugural. It 
Was built by a commission with President Taft as 
chairman, Under the Chairmanship of Chief Jus- 
tice Taft the Supreme Court building, a portion of 
the Capitol Group, was constructed by Cass Gil- 
pert, architect, with a dignity befitting one of 
the three coordinate branches of the government. 

On initiative of President Coolidge, Congress 
provided for a group of departmental buildings to 
redeem a “‘blighted district’’ of the city extending 
along the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the Treasury to the Capitol. Under the 
direction of Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. 
Mellon, a commission of architectural consultants 
planned as a group buildings for the Departments 
of Commerce, Labor, Post Office and Justice, for 
the Archives, and for Interstate Commerce, In- 
ternal Revenue and the Federal Trade Commission. 
These buildings have a uniform cornice line and 
an architectural style based on classical motives 
as established by Washington and Jefferson for the 
national capital. On the south they face Constitu- 
tion Avenue, a monumental thoroughfare extending 


two-and-a-half miles from the Capitol to the 


Lincoln Memorial. A frame for this memorial is 
formed on the north side of the avenue by five 
white marble buildings set back of deep gardens— 
buildings of the Pan-American Union, Public 
Health. Service; Federal Reserve Board, National 
Academy of Sciences and American Pharmaceutical 
Association. The Interior Department occupies 
three squares between C and F, 18th and 19th, 
Streets. Framing the White Lot (south of the 
Red Cross group, the Daughters of the American 

te House) are the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the 
Revolution Continental Memorial Hall and Audi- 
torium, and the Pan-American. These activities, 
belonging to the cultural side of Washington life, 


the Capitol_ dome, 
Eonesostis of Mr. Mellon, who gave not only the 
building (longer than 
pets of ere an 
the world’s best. 

Across the Potomac, reached by the Key and the 
new Memorial Bridge (2,138 ft. long), is the 
Arlington National Cemetery. | 

Fords Theater, in which President Lincoln was 
assassinated by John Wilkes Booth (April 14, 1865), | 
was immediately taken over by the government 
and is now a Lincoln Museum. Across Tenth Street 
is the house in which Lincoln died, now used as a 
memorial. It and the old theater contain the Old-- 
royd collection of Lincoln memorabilia purchased 
by the Government (1926). E ‘ 

The Mount Vernon Meniorial Highway begins at 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge, on Columbia 
Island, and extends approximately 15 miles_along 
the .Virginia shore of the Potomac to the Mount 
Verncn Estate. 


many places of historic interest. : 
Abingdon, originally the home of the Alexander 
family, for whom the city of Alexandria was 
named, and also the birthplace of Nelly Custis 

Martha Washington’s grand-daughter, overlook the # 
other places of historic and patriotic interest. 
highway and the Potomac at the highest point 
between Washington and Alexandria. eal 

In Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church), 
where Washington and Lee worshipped, and many 
other places of historic and patriotic interest. . 
Below Alexandria the highway passes Wellington, 
the'former home of Tobias Lear, secretary to thi 
first President, and Fort Hunt, one of the Ci 
War defenses of the National Capital, now vas: 
cated and to be developed as a park. Across t 
Potomac is Fort Washington, designed by L’Enf 
and still an active military reservation. 

_The District of Columbia has 25. institutions 
higher learning—10 colleges and universities, in. 
cluding George Washington University, Georg 
town University; six professional schools, oni 
teachers college, six junior colleges and two in=- 
stitutions for Negroes. 7 


Florida : 


CAPITAL, Tallahassee—Peninsula State—STATE | 
FLOWER, Orange Blossom—MOTTO: In God We: 
’ 
’ 


oN 


Trust—AREA, 58,560 sq. mi.; rank, 2ist—POPU- 
mes (Est. 1947), 2,394,000; rank (1940 census), . 
Florida, a South Atlantic State, discoverec 
(Easter Sunday, March 27, 1513) by the Spaniar 
Ponce de Leon, in his search for the ‘fountain 
perpetual youth,’’ is the southeasternmost point: 
of the United States. It is bounded on the north) 
by Georgia and Alabama, on the east by the At-. 
lantic Ocean, on the south by the Straits of Florida, | 
and on the west by the Gulf of Mexico and Alas: 

; 


bama. : 

Florida is of limestone formation, with no high’ 
elevations—the highest is 325 feet—and in the: 
southern part are vast swamps, the Everglades, 
which are steadily being drained and provided wit 
roads to make available large potential agricultura 
wealth. The drainage district embraces 4,927,7 


The State has 20 institutions of higher learning 
—eight colleges and universities, ssn Drokeeibeil 
pee seven junior colleges and four Negro 

leges. ; ae 


The State has seven developed parks tote 


acres already open to the public, and 11 
ional in prospect. Natural springs,’ caverns, 
= farms and public gardens are found 
shout the State. Samples: Wakulla Springs, 
world’s largest springs, near Tallahassee, and 
a near Ocala; the Oceanarium at 
irineland, near St. Augustine; the Singing Tower 
iron Mountain near Lake Wales. 

A’ $30,000,000, 123-mile highway connecting Key 

e southernmost point of the nation, to the 
nBe Augustine the oigest 
St ne, the oldest city of European origin 
the United States, was founded (1565). It has 
anged hands 13 times and has fioated the 
Anish, French, British, Confederate and Amer- 


can flags. 
The two venerable stron 

gholds, Fort Marion 
Castle San Marcos) and Fort Matanzas, on the 

Manzas River, were declared national monu- 
ments by Presidential proclamation (Oct. 15, 
924). Built by the Spanish, they are impressive 
nemorials of the momentous struggle among the 
wuropean nations for empire in the New World 
hese forts, constructed of coquina, a native ma- 
etial of sea shells which nature has cemented to- 
ether, have withstood for generations the effects 
ff wind and weather. 

Another hisforic stronghold is Fort Jefferson, on 
Garden Key of the Dry Tortugas Islands off the 
boast, declared a national monument (Jan 
1935) by Presidential proclamation. It was planned 

_the key to American defense in the Gulf of 


fexico and was first garrisoned by Union forces | 


ta #4 


; Georgia 


CAPITAL, Atlanta—Empire State of the South— 
STATE FLOWER, Cherokee MOTTO: Wis- 
m, Justice, Moderation—AREA- 58,876 sa. mi.; 
"an 20th—-POPULATION (Est. £1947), 3,233,000; 
nk (1940 census), 14th. 
Georgia, of the South Atlantic group, was one of 
he Thirteen Original States. It is bounded on the 
north by Tennessee, North Carolina and South 
Sarolina, on the east by South Carolina and the 
Atlantic, on the south by Florida, and on the west 
by Alabama. It is the largest State east of the 
$ eesippl River and contains the largest area of 
odland—23,800,000 acres. 
The topography is varied, with a mountainous 
ssion in the north and northwest which is inter- 
sed with wide fertile valleys. Some of the Blue 


: gTazes a 
many swine. 
| The Epuiber cut is mostly pine, from which come 
sin d turpentine. Georgia supplies more than 
pne half of the United States production of naval 
tores and Savannah is the world’s largest market 
for such goods. 
Georgia is the largest producer of kaolin for 
use as a paper and china clay in the United States. 
The State also ranks high in production of marble, 
second in barite, And third in granite. Other 
nineral products include limestone, clay products, 
cement, talc, bauxite, coal, iron ‘ore, manganese, 
nica, gold and silver and gemstones. 
“Transportation is highly developed, with abun- 
nt rail lines and large ocean shipping in and out 
om Savannah, chief port. 
‘The State’s most important manufactures are 
xtiles, food products and wood products. Atlanta, 
facon, Augusta, Rome and Dalton are the largest 
dustrial centers. : 
“Georgia has 51 institutions of higher education— 
eolleges and universities, including the Univer- 
of Georgia in Athens (chartered in 1785, 
pened 1801); six professional schools, one teach- 
ers’ college, and 11 institutions for Negroes. 
~ Georgia has many places of recreation summer 
winter, in the mountains of north Georgia 
along the seashore. The National Park Service 
sintains seven parks and there are 22 State 
with an area of 36,500 acres. Notable among 
are the Franklin D, Roosevelt State Park, 
ey, on. U. S. Highway 27, 80 miles southwest 
tlanta near Warm Springs; Vogel State Park. 
Blairsville, and Sekyll Island, off Brunswick, on 


A 
Eee s a sanitarium for the treat- 


y 1. 

rm Springs is 

ment Pe pufferers om infantile paralysis. It was 
that the late Franklin.D. Roosevelt was re- 


Tia to health following his attack of polio- 


on Cockspur Island, at the mouth 
is a national monument, 


>’ 


the nineteenth Age ei 


imir Pulaski, who fought 
and was mortally 


tion 
inded at Savannah (1779). 
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defense by the United 
829) was named in honor of 
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Robert E. Lee’s first appointment after his 
graduation from West Point was to this post. 

Georgia was visited by De Soto (1640). It was a 
Part of the tract of land granted to the lords 
proprietors of Carolina (1663 and 1665); received 
@ provincial charter (1719), and became an 
dependent colony (1732) under James Oglethorpe, 
who founded it as a refuge for poor debtors from 
England. Georgia ratified the Confederate con- 
stitution (March, 1861), and was the scene of 
much bloodshed during the Civil War. It was at 
Irwinville that Jefferson Davis was captured {May 
10, 1865). The State was readmitted to the Union 


(July, 1870). 
Idaho 


CAPITAL, Boise—Gem State—STATE FLOWER, 
Syringa—MOTTO: Esto Perpetua—(It is Perpetu- 
ated or It is Forever)—AREA 83,557 sq. mi.; 
rank, 12th—POPULATION (Est. 1947), 488,000; 
rank (1940 census), 43rd. 

Idaho, of the Mountain group, is situated west 
of the Rockies in the Pacific Coast region, bounded 
on the north by British Columbia and Montana, 
on the east by Montana and Wyoming, on the 
south by Utah and Nevada, and on the west by 
Oregon and Washington. 

Its topography is mountainous, with broad levei 
plateaus. Altitudes range from 700 feet to Mount 
Borah (12,685 feet) in the Sawtooths, the highest 
peak in the State. More like the Sahara Desert 
than Idaho is an area of sand dunes west of St. 
Anthony. These dunes, of pure white sand, range 
In height from 10 to 100 feet. The Snake River 
drains the State to the Columbia River, twisting 


| northward through Hells Cany6n which averages 


5,510 feet for over 40 miles. At one point the 
canyon is 7,900 feet deep, a mile and a half from 
Tim to river, which considerably exceeds the maxi- 
mum depth (6,100 feet) of the Grand Canyon. It 
is 10 miles from rim to rim at its widest point. 
The Salmon (the river of no return) is also im- 
portant. The St. Joe, in the area of the largest 
stand of white pine in the United States, is the 
highest navigable river in the world. The climate 
is dry and stimulating. 

Theresare a number of mountain ranges—Cabi- 
net, Coeur d’Alene, Beaverhead and Bitter Root 

the north; Salmon River, Sawtooth and Lost 
Rivers in the center of the State; the Bear, Black- 
foot and Snake River mountains in the southeast, 
and the Rockies on the Montana border. The Snake 
or Shoshone River is noted for several waterfalls 
—the American, Shoshone and Salmon, and for a 
deep canyon. 

There are 27 irrigation dams in Idaho of more 
than 10,000 acre feet capacity impounding a total 
of 5,644,343 acre feet of water. The largest of 
these is American Falls Dam with a capacity of 
1,700,000 acre feet of water. 

Agriculture is important, chief crops being 
wheat, hay, oats, barley, potatoes, beans, peas, 
sugar beets, apples and prunes. High-grade field’ 
and garden seed are raised and sold throughout the 
United States. Stock raising, particularly sheep, is 
an important industry. Much wool is shipped. 
Near Mesa are the largest individually-owned or- 
chards in the world. Lumber, beet sugar, dairy 
products and flour are the chief manufactures. The 
world’s largest lumber mill is in Potlatch. 

The principal mineral products are zine, lead, 
silver and phosphate rock. 

’ Idaho has nine institutions of higher education 
—four colleges and universities, two teachers’ col- 
leges and three junior colleges... 

Idaho ranks as one of the leading states in wild 
life resources and points to many thousands of fish- 
ing and hunting licenses each year. Thousands of 
miles of mountain streams and rivers abound with 
trout of various species and furnish excellent cold- 
water fishing. Hundreds of lakes also provide fish- 
ing. On the thousands of acres of farm land, river 
bottom and swamp there is pheasant, grouse, par- 
tridge and duck Been Big game, including 
mountain goat, elk, deer, bear and antelope can be 
found in almost any section of the State. There is 
skiing in the winter months. 

Shoshone Falls—46 feet higher than Niagara— 
is called the “Niagara of the West.’’ At night the 


spectacle is illuminated with floodlights. Twin 
Falls also attracts many visitors. 
Other scenic attractions are Kaniksu, Pend 


Oreille and Coeur d’Alene lakes in the north ana 
Bear Lake in the southeastern corner. Lake Pend - 
Oreille in northern Idaho, is one of the largest 
freshwater lakes wholly within the boundaries of 
the United States, It has a shore line of more than 
500 miles and in places is 1,100 feet deep. This lake 
is the home of the Kamloop rainbow trout, largest 


in_ the world. 

Lewis and Clark led the parade of pioneers into 
Idaho. Fur traders and a few scattered mission- 
aries constituted the sole white population until 
discovery of gold near Orofino (1860). Stirring rush 
days followed, equalled only when @ burro acci- 
dentally brought about the lead-silver strike in 


the Coeur d’Alenes (1884). 
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CAPITAL, Springfield—Sucker State—STATE 
FLOWER, Violet-—MOTTO: State Sovereignty, 
National Union—AREA, 56,4000 sq. mi.; rank, 23rd 
—POPULATION (Est. 1947), 8,221,000; rank (1940 
census), 3rd. 

Illinois lies in the East North Central group, its 


northeastern corner touching Lake Michigan, the |’ 


Mississippi River flowing along its western bound- 
ary-line, the Ohio River along its southern end. 
It is bounded on the north by Wisconsin, on the 
east by Indiana and Lake Michigan, on the south 
by Kentucky and Missouri and on the west by 
Missouri and Iowa. : E 

Illinois is almost uniformly level, being situated 
in a glacial moraine, and is alluvial im all parts 
with a climate such as prevails in the whole of the 

. Middle West. It is so level that a railway possesses 
one precisely straight line 100 miles long in’ which 
scarcely a dirt cut was necessary—a vast prairie, 
once largely wooded, now with only 10 per cent of 
forest cover. 

It is provided with remarkable mileage of river- 
Ways. Thé Illinois River is the principal intrastate 
river. An artificial waterway is the Chicago Drain- | 
age Canal, 40 miles from Chicago on Lake Mich- 
igan to Joliet on the Illinois River, an engineering 
device which supplies drainage out from the flat 
lake-coastal district around the city and _ the 
Chicago River, and reverses the natural tendency 
to drain into Lake Michigan. 

Illinois, with 14,000 miles of hard roads, leads 
the nation in paved highways. ‘i 

Chicago is one of the great railway centers of 
the world. The city is served by 22 trunk lines and 
17 belt and terminal railroads. More than 600 truck 
and bus lines also afford transportation. 

Traffic on the Great Lakes to and from Chicago 
has reached huge proportions. The bulk of the 
receipts are iron ore carried from the Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan mines to the great works 
of the United States Steel Corporation in Gary, 
Ind., a part of the Chicago Industrial Area. 

Corn, wheat, oats, barley and rye are grown 
in large quantities. Other agricultural products 
are potatoes, hay, milk, soy beans and weol. 

. Leading industries are wholesale meat packing, 
steel mills and blast furnaces,’ foundries and 
machine shops, petroleum refining, electric ma- 
chinery factories, automobile plants, railroad car 
construction and repair shops, and agricultural im- 
plement factories. The printing and publishing 
plants are very nae thaw ae also the clothing houses. 

Bituminous coal underlies more than half the 
area of Illinois which ranks third in soft coal out- 

ut, Other important mineral products\are petro- 
eum, stone and clay products. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is the principal 
grain dealing exchange of the country. 

The State has 98 institutions of higher learning 
—38 colleges and universities, 35 professional 
et nine teachers’ colleges and 16 junior col- 

eges. 

Illinois offers much in recreational facilities. 
ranging from the metropolitan life of Chicago, 
with its art centers and museums, to the natural 
beauty of the State Parks which have a total area 
‘of approximately 27,000 acres. 

Springfield, aside from the fact that it is the 
capital of Illinois, is hallowed by the mark of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. To this city he went as a young man. 
His farewell address was delivered from the plat- 
form of a train at Springfield (1861). In the 
legislative session (1837), held in Vandalia, then 
the capital of Illinois, it was Lincoln, a rising 
young lawyer, who led the fight to move the cap- 
ital to Springfield. The bill proposing the move 
was passed (July 4, 1837) and the cornerstone of 
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‘settlement of the State. 


| are Lake Michigan ports for freighters carryin 


a new State Capitol was laid. 

The Lk still stands on the square, but is 
used now as the Sangamon County Court House. 
The old court house, now dwarfed by its modern 
neighbors, is rich in Lincoln associations. In this 
building he first took issue with Stephen A. Douglas 
and here he made his famous ‘‘House divided 
against itself’” speech. Here were his headquarters 
during the 1860 campaign for the Presidency, and 
here his body lay in state (May 4, 1865) before 
burial in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 

The Lincoln tomb and monument in Oak Ridge 
wee are about two miles due north of the 

pitol. : 

New Salem, 20 miles northwest of Springfield, 
has been restored in New Salem State Park, ‘a 
tract of 200 acres. It was here that Lincoln began 
his public career as postmaster (1833-1836) at a 
Salary of about $25 a year. 


é 


Indiana 
CAPITAL, Indianapolis—Hoosier State—STATE 


FLOWER, Zinnia—MOTTO: The Cros 
America—AREA, 36,291 sq. mic: ranks stthee 
POPULATION (Est.’ 1947), 3,858,000; rank (1940 


eensus), 12th. 


Indiana is bounded on the north by Michigan 


east by Ohio and Ker 


and on the w 
e Ohio Babb 


and Lake Michigan, on the 
tucky, on the south by Kentucky 
by Illinois. The north side of t 
low tide as in 1792, is the boundary line y 
south and the Wabash forms almost half the wes) 
ern boundary. These rivers and the White a 

Whitewater Rivers were important in the ears) 


The surface of the State is comparatively leve 
especially in the northern and central portio! 
the southern part is hilly. There are hundreds « 
small lakes in the northern half of the State. TF 
soil varies in character, but for the most part. 
fertile. The climate is characteristic of the Midd 
West, warm in summer and cold in winter. f 

Indiana is predominantly a manufact 
State, with diversified industries and both la 
and small factories. Leading in production a 
steel and other rolling mill products. Manufactum 
of automotive parts, furniture, glass, soap, 
frigerators, farm implements, pumps, grain 
products, and clothing is also important. E 
Calumet region, including Gary, Hammond, Eas 
Chicago and Whiting, with its steel mills and 
fineries, is one of the great industrial centers ¢ 
the world. Harbors at Gary and Indiana Harboe 


ore for the Calumet region. 
Bituminous coal, from strip and shaft mine 
in the southwestern part of the State; cemens 
petroleum and limestone are imporant min 
products. Coke, gypsum and pig iron also 
produced in quantities. 3 
Agriculture is important. Corn is the big cre 
with wheat, tomatoes, oats, rye, hay, soy beans 4 
tobacco following. The predominant type of diver! 
sified farming is a combination of stock raisinal 
particularly hogs, and grain farming. The S 
is known for its camned vegetable products, espé 
cially tomatoestand tomato juice. Two-thirds ¢ 
all the peppermint and spearmint oil produced i 
the United States come from acres of muck s0« 
in northern Indiana. ; a 
Indiana has 38 institutions of higher education 
25 colleges and universities, eight professiona 
schools, two teachers’ colleges and three junic 
colleges. 
The limestone area of southern Indiana cont: 
many sinkholes and caves. Most widely known a& 


, Wyandotte Cave, the second largest cavern in 


United States, and Marengo, in Crawford Count 
Porters cave in Owen County, and Donaldsor 
in Lawrence. ‘ of 

Maintained by the State as memorials are 
old State capitol in Corydon; Pigeon Roost mo: 
ment, in Scott County, commemorating the ma 
sacre of pioneer settlers by the Indians; a mont 
ment in Tippecanoe County at the scene, of Willian 
Henry Harrison's defeat of the Indians inci 
to uprising ky Tecumseh and his brother, 
Prophet; the grave of Nancy Hanks Lincoln 
the site of Abraham Lincoln’s boyhood cabin ho) 
in Spencer County; the memorial in Vincennes | 
the acquisition of the Old Northwest, populg 
called the George Rogers Clark Memorial; Ni 
Harmony Memorial and the Indiana World 
Memorial which includes the national headquarte 
of the American Legion, 

Twenty-one State Parks totaling 37,553 
offer recreational and vacation facilities. a! 
French traders reached Indiana in the ea: 
18th century; at their Bost Vincennes, establis 
about 1732, grew up the first permanent set 
ment in the State. Following the Revolution 
the subjugation of the Indians, settlers came in 
the State from the south and east. | 
Inaciana became a State (1816). The seat of 
ernment during the Territorial period was V: 

cennes (1800-1813) and Corydon (1813-1816). Co 

don continued as capital of the new State uni 
1825, when the government was moved to a sit 
selected in the center of the State, Indianapolis 


Iowa 


CAPITAL, Des Moines—Hawkeye State— 
FLOWER, Wild Rose—MOTTO: Our Liberties 
Prize and Our Rights We Will Maintain—AR 
56,280 sq. mi.; rank, 24th—POPULATION (5: 
1947), 2,606,000; rank (1940 census), 20th. 

Towa lies ‘in the West North Central part of 
Middle West, bounded on the north by Minne: 
on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois, on the so 
by Missouri, and on the west by Nebraska 
South Dakota. The Mississippi River flows aloi 
the entire eastern boundary line, and the Miss 
River along three-fourths of the western line, 

The surface is rolling prairie. No ‘‘civilized”’ 
a A Keel ae sane size Poe such consisten’ 

e soil. udes range fr 
above sea eye F a Ont Ue 4 
e proportion of area actually under 
is larger than in any other State. ean 
of crops is unexcelled anywhere in the world. | 
Be pa rgttn oe Raber ere of corn, 
, eggs, fruit and nuts, and is C 
for popcorn and timothy seed. pone as 
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portant industries are the processing of agri- 
products and the han of grain and 
ock. Farm implements, was. machines, 
in pens, cosmetics, buttons, railroad equip- 
tt, furnaces, lawn mowers, calendars, cartons, 
dubment ate einchg'ihe uasiiactures. "= te 
uIP nufactures. . CAPITAL, Frankfort—Bl 
Bent, Clay products, stone and coal are the| FLOWER, Goldenrod MOTTO? Daitel We Stand, 
lows has 45 instivutions of higher educati ~ POPULATION (Est. 1941), 2,171,000; rank’ (1940 
| To} on— | — : N . 1947), 2,777,000; 
‘colleges, two professional schools, one teachers’| census), 16th. tale cdi ibh at ogre 


phool and 19 junior colleges 
. The Commonwealth of Kentucky, in the East 
arated eee hay hes a ara eat South Central group, is bounded on the north by 
Mithiaic by Julien Dub © fist Settlement | Indiana and Ohio, on the east by West Virginia, 
te of the city fahied cree hse We gt, Rees heed Tennessee, and on the west by 

: : ri an nois. 

Brarmioy ceded, to Spain (163), srded back | "The region now cobstituling the Commonwealth 
’ chase t803)- ; The region Was, successiv ely ieee wee originally a part of Fincastle 
Ei @ (1805), Missouri 12), Michi- | ~The surface of Kentucky rises gradually from an 
: ag Wicgeesin atteet) sXe became a | altitude of about 300 feet slong the ‘Misssissippi 
: (Dec 28.1846) ree = ee to the | River to the western edge of the Appalachian 
fetGanital of Wisco as a 123 e. ft ington was | Mountain province, in which parallel ridges of 
<4 Pea a th msin (1838) when Iowa was | folded mountains, the Cumberland and the Pine, 
Deeichiiched tet Ser itarial seat of government have crests in excess of 2,000 feet. The region 
here (1857) to ae to Iowa City and from | west of the Tennessee is low, and broken only by 
ONES, creek and river valleys. The central portion is 
K ansas rolling to undulating, being part of the westward 


, pees of se apenas Mout Se ane 
Cc an entire eastern part is muc! issected. e 
L 3a ea Eeneoent fap ete southeast is |S mountainous region with small 
id - wd estone valleys. 
iors aa? ‘ay ei ee CAPO AGION Gat Kentucky possesses a somewhat milder and 
D47), 1,514,006; pone (1$40 census), 29th more even temperature than that of the neighbor- 
SME ae Went worth Gontral Ktale, “in the | me States. The mean snnval lene 
Bet geographical center of the United Siates 2 mths mou ee eo ee 
Ti aoe BARE ninth tiv Hebineks, on the east part, and 60 degrees west of the Tennessee, is 
Beenie, onvthe soutty by Oklahoma, and on about 55 degrees for the entire State. 
ext by Colorado. About one-third of the east The principal resources of Kentucky are bitu- 
é Saty fe eieeiea be this Mil ae, Ri east-/ minous coal, petroleum, natural gas, stone, fluor- 
re a RGR ico cach ff ae ea ab vee ag | SPat natural cement}. Bituminous coal is the most 
Se facing the Konkee and Ar- |e ts sey Tanke ee 
Ss, = - ing states. 
ee ere siliate Varies frome T40 fork | tose” eke ene nied Moion et aaa 
Se gee tate in the rolling eastern section of| heavy loams, clay loams and stony loams, derived 
a) o 4,000 feet in the high plains area of | from the almost pure Silurian limestone. 
ern es. PEF iar Corn is the largest and most valudble crop, 
culture «Ge ensive. ¢ products include | followed by tobacco, wheat, oats, hemp, potatoes 
feat, ok ne ages, the hardier fruits, and flax.| and fruits. Kentucky is excelled only by North 
sas s in wheat, and normally produces one | Carolina in the culture of fine tobacco. 
purth of all the wheat in the United States. The| The livestock industry is an_important branch 
irgest gn elevator in the country is in Kansas | of agriculture in Kentucky, and large numbers of 
ity and the world’s largest broom corn market is | horses, sheep, cattle, and swine are raised. Ken- 
Wichita. It is one of the four leading cattle | tucky has long been noted for its fine horses. Poul- 
ng states. Dairy and poultry production are|try raising has developed into one of the State’s 
BPEL ote. score “than 15,000 square miles top industries. Lumbering is extensively carried on. 


Kentucky’s important manufactures include flour 
Phe State ranks high in oil and natural gas pro- -? Se obae roduatetal fe 
* 
ut 


stion. Other mineral products are zinc, cement, 
gal and lead. Large quantities of salt are found. | slaughtering and meatpacking. 
dustrially, Kansas is growing and now has| The State has 37 institutions of higher educa- 

manufacturing plants making more than |tion—13 colleges and universities, five professional 
different items, with more than $225,000,000| schools, five teachers’ colleges and 14 junior col- 
ted in new plants and facilities (1947-48). | leges. ‘ 
ttant industries are the processing of agri-| The first white men known to have discovered 

ural products, handling of grain and livestock. | Kentucky territory were Marquette and Joliet 
ait, meat packing, metalworking, milling and) (1673). Daniel Boone and his companions explored” 
oleum refining are among the manufactures. | the region in 1769..The first se tlement was at 

Kansas has 43 institutions of higher education— | Harrodsburg (1774); Boonesborough was founded 
9 colleges and universities, one professional school, | (1775). For a long time Indian wars harassed the 
wo teachers’ colleges and 21 junior colleges. settlement. The three counties which were formed 
ansas has more than 100 state and county lakes| (1780) from Kentucky County were united 

a@ park area in excess of 12,000 acres and ie} Mmto Kentucky District. Virginia passed 
ost 4,000 acres of water. The State offers the} (1786) the first of four enabling acts giving condi- 
rely automobile tourist much to see and enjoy | tional consent to the organization of Kentucky as 
A scenic points and historic spots. These include! a separate State. Kentucky with its present bound- 

S of interest along the old Oregon, Santa Fe| aries was admitted (1792) to the Union. 

7 Chisholm Trails and Pony Express route, fossil Kentucky contains many natural curiosities and 

; in which are found skeletons of prehistoric | places of historic interest. Mammoth Cave and 

ers that lived a million years ago. Colossal Cave are both situated in Edmonson 

A beologists have found remains of interesting | County, Cumberland Falls, southwest of Corbin, 

5 of life that existed in Kansas in the distant | is famous as the only waterfall in the Western 
Three and four-toed horses no larger than a | Hemisphere where a moon-bow may be seen. 
¢derrier and ancient birds with teeth once made| At Covington is the smallest church in the world, 

it part of the country their habitat; and skele- | Monte Casino “Roman Catholic Church, ,with a 

of fi a wing-spread of 25 ft. | seating capacity of three. 

iv chalk beds of western The house in which Stephen C. Foster wrote “My 
; Old Kentucky’ Home,” and the estate surrounding 
it, one mile east of Bardstown, has been pre- 
served as a. state park. P i 

The Abraham Lincoln National Park, comprising 
110 acres, three miles south of Hodgenville, con~- 
tains @ memorial housing a log cabin in which 
Lincoln is said to have been born (Feb. 12, 1809). 

‘An obelisk at Fairview in Todd County marks 
the birthplace of Jefferson’ Davis, President of the 

I L Father Juan de| Confederate States. 

dilla, who founded a mission ong the Indians Pioneer Memorial Park at Harrodsburg includes 

became the first Christian: martyr die on | a replica of old Fort Harrod, main stronghold of 

ted States soil. The Quiviran Indians killed | the Colonies west of the Allegheny during the 
because he was about to leave them to |-Revolution; a $100,000 monument to the memory 
jlish another mission among a rival tribe. of the first permanent settlement in the West; 
nish lorations in Kansas gave way (16 and Lincoln Temple which encloses the log cabin 

“French when LaSalle laid claim to all the | in which Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, par- 

‘drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries. } ents of Abraham Lincoln were married (June 12, 
» ceded the territory to Spain (1763); re- | 1806). “ 


gained it (1800); and sold it to the United States 
as part of the Louisiana Purchase (1803). 


Kentucky : 


cotton goods, foundry and machine shop products, 


and grist mills, tobacco products, woodworking, | 
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Louisiana 


CAPITAL, Baton Rouge—Pelican State—STATE 
FLOWER, Magnolia — MOTTO: Union, Justice, 
Confidence—AREA, 48,523 sq. mi.; rank, 30th— 
POPULATION (Est. 1947), 2,549,000; rank (1940 
census), 21st. 

Louisiana, situated in the South Central region, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, is bounded on the north by 
Arkansas and Mississippi, on the east by Mississippi 
State and the Gulf, on the south by the Gulf, and 
on the west by Texas. 

Some of the land in the southern portion is lower 
than the immediate banks of the Mississippi. A 
system of levees and spillways obviates the danger 
of annual floods. 

The climate is semi-tropical, with little of 
winter cold. The average annual temperature is 
oe degrees and the average annual rainfall 55.33 

ches. 

Lotisiana has 7,457 miles of navigable water- 
ways, much of them being on the large bayous in 
the south. 

New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Lake Charles are 
important seaports. 

There are more than! 6,000 square miles water 
covered, and commercial fishing is an important 
industry. Trappers market muskrat, opossum, rac- 
coon, mink and other furs, Louisiana producing 
more furs than any State in the Union. Muskrats 
are by far the most important fur-bearing animals, 
yielding approximately 8,000,000 pelts annually. 

Louisiana leads in the production of sugar cane, 
strawberries, sweet potatoes, sugar cane syrup and 
rice. Other important crops are corn, cotton, po- 
tatoes, truck vegetables, citrus fruits and pecans. 
The State ranks high in lumber production, kraft 
Paper mills consuming large amounts of the abun- 
dant slash pine. 

The principal mineral products are petroleum, 
natural gas, natural gasoline, and there are rich 
sulphur mines; also four of the largest salt mines 
in the world. 

Louisiana has 18 institutions of higher learning 
—11 colleges and universities, including Tulane 
University, New Orleans, oldest university in the 
lower Mississippi Valley, founded in 1834 as a 
medical college to combat yellow fever; one pro- 
fessional school, one teachers’ college and five in- 
stitutions for Negroes. 

Louisiana’s recreational calendar includes the 
Mid-Winter Sports Carnival, a six-day event dur- 
ing which nationally famous college athletes com- 

te in all forms of sport at New Orleans, climaxed 

y the famous Sugar Bowl football game held on 
New Year’s Day. 

The colorful New Orleans Mardi. Gras, which 
attracts thousands of tourists, occurs annually on 
the day preceding Ash Wednesday. 

Discovered (1528) by the Spanish explorer 
Narvaex, the history of Louisiana divides into two 

jor periods—the colonial, extending from the 
first attempts at colonization (about 1712, to the 
cession in 1803) and the American from the latter 
date to the present time. The colonial period com- 
rises the French domination, down to 1769; and 

e Spanish domination (1769-1800), when, by 
Secret treaty it was returned to France, which 
Heed held it until sold to the United States 

La Salle claimed the territory in the name of 
France (1682) and attempted colonization (1687) 
with 280 men who perished with him. 

Jean Baptiste Lemoine Bienville founded New 
Orleans (1722), the first permanent settlement in 
Louisiana proper. 

The actual room in which final terms of the 
transfer of Louisiana to the United States were 
made still exists. It is called the “‘Sala Capitular” 
and is the largest chamber in the Cabildo, in 
New Orleans. The Cabildo, former seat of govern- 
ment and later of justice, now is owned by the 
State, and houses the Louisiana State Museum. 

From 1760 to 1790 about 4,000 Acadians, expelled 
by the British from Nova Scotia in 1755, settled 
in Louisiana and their descendants today form a 
large portion of southwest Louisiana’s population. 
Other settlers included many Royalists who fied 
the Revolution and Reign of Terror in France 
(1789-1791), and refugees from Haiti and Santo 
Henan ‘ ' 

Following the War of 1812, river trade, spurr 
by the invention of the steamboat, began tees 
New Orleans as a port.° By 1840 it was second 
only to New York in amount of tonnage handled. 

Not the least plctureeatie of those who fought 
under the American flag at the Battle of New 
Orleans (Jan. 8, 1815) was Jean Lafitte, the pirate, 
and his crew. Lafitte, upon whose head a price 
had been set by Louisiana authorities, spurned 
British gold offered. to him to guide warships to 
within striking distance of New Orleans. 
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Maine 


CAPITAL, Augusta—Pine Tree State—STA’ 
FLOWER, Pine Cone—MOTTO: Dirigo cx = 
—AREA, 33,215 sq. mi; rank, 38th—! D LAS 
TION (Est. 1947), 911,000; rank (1940 census), 35tt 

Maine, in New England, northeasternmost State 
is bounded on the north by Quebec, Canada, on thi 
east by New Brunswick, Canada, and the Bay © 
Fundy, on the south by the Atlantic, and on thi 
west by New Hampshire and Quebec. 

West Quoddy Head, longitude 66° 57’, is 
extreme eastern point of the United States. Hast 
port is the easternmost city in the United States 

Maine is heavily wooded, mostly with coniferow 
trees, and is of broken topography, rising to moung 
tainous elevations in the northwest and slopins 
in broken form toward the rugged, picturesquy 
coast which is torturous and indented.with mans 
harbors along its 2,379-mile length. There are te 
mountains more than 4,000 feet high and hundreag 
more than 2,000 feet. Mt. Katahdin, 5,273 it 
in the center of the State, is the highest point. | 

The State has a healthful climate, cold in winte 
while summer heat is tempered by sea breezes. 
has 1,300 wooded islands, 2,465 lakes and 
the latter number of rivers and streams comprisin 
one-tenth of its surface. 4 

Fish and game abound. The deer is by fa 
the most important game animal in the State. an 
there is much grouse-shooting and salmon fishin 
Fur-bearing animals are plentiful, including th 
black bear. “i 

The mineral products include cement, stone 
sand and gravel, and slate. 2 

Maine leads the nation in potato production 
Other crops are blueberries, hay, oats, buckwheal 
and apples. Poultry flourish, and Maine’s fisherie 
rank second in value in New England, producin. 
more than 85 percent of the nation’s lobsters. 

Lumber products, particularly pulp and pape 
in which Maine is one of the leaders, are ths 
principal . manufacture, Maine forests provid 
much white pine, spruce, ash and basswood. Othe 
industries are shipbuilding, textiles, tanning, oJ 
cloth, boots and shoes, canning and machinery. 

_Maine has 14 institutions of higher learning 
six colleges and universities, two professio 
eines four teachers’ colleges and two j 
colleges. 


or 


waterways at the center of the coastline. 
State Park, within which lies Mount Katahdir 
comprises 127,641 acres and was donated by fo: 
Governor Percival P. Baxter. Yi 

Maine was visited by Sebastian Cabot (1496) 
settled by Popham colonists (1607) at the m 
of the Kennebec River. It was the first region 
the United States to build a church; the first | 
build a blockhouse and the first to build a shi 
(the Virginia), constructed at the mouth of th 
Kennebec (1607). The first chartered city — 
America was founded in the present town of ¥ 
by Sir Ferdinando Gorges (1641). \ 


Maryland 


CAPITAL, Annapolis—Free State—STA ry 
FLOWER, Blackeyed Susan—MOTTO: Fatti Ma 


Maryland, in the South Atlantic Group and oni 
of the Thirteen Original States, is bounded o 
the north by Pennsylvania, on the east by Del 
ware and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south an 
west by Virginia and West Virginia. It is pene 
trated from the south by Chesapeake Bay, a w: 
arm of the Atlantic, and an important channel 64 
waterborne commerce. The Potomac 
flows along the southwestern boundary, is also in 
pees in commerce. The topography is varied. 
ow and flat in the portions toward the ocean, 2 
rising to mountain levels in the western sectio: 
Great Backbone Mountain, 3,340 feet, is the 
En RN charter for 3 , 

e€ original charter for Maryland was grantet 
(1632) to Cecelius Calvert, Lord Baltimore! aD 
the first eres was — at St. Mary’s, 
was named after een Henriett: 
Charles 1 England. a Maria, wife 
EY ore, the chief city, is a ra: 
trade port. i! i ee 

The principal mineral products are coal, s 
and gravel, cement and stone. Others are pig i 
ee dle 2a eeeeien. 

aryland produces iron and _ steel } 
clothing, processed foods, chemicals, ” Mrssh 
basset ships end aircraft. “ 
ere is a great diversity of crops and types 
livestock. Poultry has become ihe. leading ag: 
5 Ay 


ural enterprise. Others are milk, vegetables, 
tock, corn, tobacco, wheat and fruit. 

he State has long been known for_horse- 
feeding and raising» The Preakness at Pimlico, 
altimore, each spring is one of the three great 
astern stake races. The State packs more tomatoes 
han any other State, approximately 35% of the 
hation’s total. : 

_ Maryland has 31 institutions of higher education, 
meluding four for Negroes—i6 colleges and univer- 
sities, seven professional schools, five teachers’ 
colleges and three junior colleges. The United 
States Naval Academy is in Annapolis. 

Maryland has many points of historic and scenic 

terest Fort McHenry National Park, bordering 
(tae waterfront of Baltimore, contains the old fort 
built to guard the entrance to the harbor during 
the Revolution. It was begun in the spring of 
4776, and later strengthened and named after Col. 

mes McHenry of Baltimore, an aide to General 

Vashington and Secretary of War (1796-1800). The 
see aeete Constellation (launched 1797) was 
bi nearby. 

Other points of interest are the house in 
mrookeville where President Madison and his 
family took refuge when the British burned Wash- 
ington (1814); Antietam, bloody Civil War battle- 
meld near Hagerstown; Crystal Grottoes, at 
Boonesboro, so named because of the crystal clarity 
pf the stalactites in the caves, and the Washington 
monument in Baltimore. 

Maryland retains the whipping post for punish- 
ment of certain crimes. 


Massachusetts 


APITAL, Boston—Bean State, Bay State, also 
Bld Colony State—STATE FLOWER, Mayfiower— 
a O: Ense Petit Placidam Sub Libertate Quie- 
m (By the Sword We Seek Peace, But Peace Only 
Under Liberty)—AREA, 8,257 7 mi.; rank, 44th— 
ao a (Est. 1947), 4,725,000; rank (1940 
nsus), ki 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, one of the 
Thirteen Original States, lies in New England, 
bounded on the north by Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by Rhode Island, Connecticut and the Atlan- 
Me and on the west by New York. 

highest elevations, about 3,500 ft. maximum, 

© in the Berkshires, in the western portion. 
Massachusetts was once heavily wooded, but re- 
fains only a fraction of the original forest wealth; 

md has become a leading industrial State with 
huge developed and potential water power. 

The leading industry is the manufacture of cot- 
;@n goods, and woolens and worsteds. Others of 
sreat importance are the boot and shoe factories 

ad tanneries, foundries and machine shops, elec- 
tric equipment works, paper mills, printing and 
publishing houses and plastics. ‘ 

The Cédmmonwealth has abundant rail and coast- 
Vise shipping facilities. 

Leading crops are hay, corn, tobacco, potatoes 
and ere oo are wheat, rye, buck- 
heat, apples and maple sugar. 

v2 Besachusetts is the leading fisheries State of 
New England and Boston is the greatest fishing 


of the te-owned forests. Y 
water fishing are confined to prescribed 
seasons. The coastal waters and islands are a 


ca 
are 
“Th of Massachusetts is so much a 
‘tory of America that the State is replete with 
admarks of national interest. Among them are 
at the tip of the Cape where the 
2 ed (1620); Plymouth Rock and 
‘ town of Plymouth; Boston’s Faneuil Hall, the 
radle of Liberty; Bunker Hill Monument, Paul 
severe Home, Christ Church (Old North Church). 


Michigan 
Lansing—Wolverine State—STATE 
Ble MOTTO: Si  Quaeris 


Ci ice (If You Seek 
reumspice , ; 
asant Peninsula, Look eal Crete ae 


The early history 


iE sq. mi.; rank, 22nd-—POPULATION (Est. 
47) 6,249,000; r. census F 
é hina, aie along the Canadian border, is di- 


by Lake Michigan into two parts. The north- 
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ern peninsula is bounded _on the north by Lake 
Superior, on the south by Wisconsin. The southern 
peninsula has Lake Michigan on the west, Lake 
Huron, Ontario, Candda; and Lake Erie on the 
east, and Indiana and Ohio on the south. 

The State is mostly rolling clay loam, with large 
areas of cut-over timberlands, mostly coniferous, 
with rugged topography in the north. The State, 
the Federal Government and large private enter- 
prises are now making great efforts for the re- 
forestation of the land. 

No State has greater water boundary lines pro- 
portioned to area and the amount of water trans- 
portation is naturally great. Rail facilities also 
are abundant. The Sault Ste. Marie Ship Canal, 
between Lakes Huron and Superior, accommodates 
more tonnage than the Suez Canal. 

The principal mineral products are iron ore, 
petroleum, cement and salt. The Michigan copper 
country is said to be the only large commercial 
deposit of native copper in the world. Other 
minerals are coal, natural gas, gypsum and silver. 

The interests of the northern peninsula are 
mostly copper, iron and timber. 

_ Manufacturing has grown to chief importance 
in the southern peninsula, and Michigan ranks 
first in automobile production. 

Agriculture ranks high among Michigan indus- 
tries. About half of the land area of the State is in 
farms. The chief crops are oats, corn, wheat, 
clover seed, hay, potatoes, sugar beets, cherries, 
apples, peaches, pears, grapes, beans. 

Michigan has 43 institutions of higher education 
—21 colleges and universities, eight professional 
schools, four teachers’ colleges and 10 junior 
colleges. 

Michigan is an all-year-round vacation State, 
and the tourist industry has grown to be the 
State’s second largest, with an estimated annual 
revenue in excess of $400,000,000. There are 6,000 in- 
land lakes and 2,300 miles of shoreline on the 
Great Lakes that make the State outstanding for 
water sports. The State maintains 16 fish hatch- 
eries, and has constructed roads and parks in great 
number, Isle Royale, in Lake Superior, is the site 
of a national park comprising 133,760 acres. 

Michigan (until 1763) was a part of New France. 
French occupation has left its mark on the State 
in the presence of French geographical names, 
population, and traditions. The oldest settlements 
(Sault Ste. Marie, Mackinac, and Detroit) are of 
French origin. 

Michigan was comprised within the territory 
covered by the famous Ordinance of 1787, in ac- 
cordance with whose provision it became a terri- 
tory (1805) and a State (1837). 

French population and_customs predominated 
until the opening of the Erie Canal (1825) intro- 
duced the dominant New England and New York 


Minnesota 


CAPITAL, St. Paul—Gopher State—STATE 
FLOWER, Moccasin Flower—MOTTO: L’Etoile du 
Nord (The Star of the North)—AREA, 84,068 sq. 
mi.; rank, 11th—POPULATION (Est. 1947), 2,897,- 
000;; rank (1940 census), 18th. 

Minnesota is bounded on the south by Iowa, 
on the west by South and North Dakota, on the 
north by Canadian provinces of Manitoba and 
Ontario, and on the east by Wisconsin and Lake 
Superior, The headwaters of three great river 
systems are found in its limits, the Mississippi, 
Red River of the North, and the St. Lawrence. 
Its navigable rivers are the Mississippi, the Minne- 
sota, the St. Croix, the Rainy, the Red River of the 
North and the Red Lake River, all of which at 
their sources, have valuable water powers. The 
Twin Cities (Minneapolis and St. Paul) are at the 
head of Mississippi River navigation. Duluth has 
the largest inland harbor in the United States, 
ranking second only to New York in commercial 
tonnage handled. About two-thirds of the state is 

rairie but in the northern portion there are ex- 

msive pine forests. Minnesota, west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, was part of the Louisiana Purchase. 
The highest elevation is in the Misquah hills, in 
Cook county, (1,630 feet above Lake Superior; 2,230 
feet above the sea.) . 

Minnesota is a national center for iron mining 
and produces 70 percent of all iron ore in the 
United States. Other important mineral products 
are stone, sand and gravel, and manganiferous 


ore. 

The State’s chief staple crop is corn, and 
Minnesota ranks high in the nation on the basis 
of corn produced. It holds high place also in the 
production of flaxseed and the manufacture of 
putter. Minnesota is one of the world’s great wheat 
producing centers, and some of the largest flour 
mills in the world are in Minneapolis. 

Industry is diversified, ranging from paper man-= 
ufacturing to precision instruments. Dairying and 
meat packing are important. There has been a 
remarkable growth of marketing through farmers 
cooperative .creameries. The introduction of com- 


t 
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mercial aviation to the Orient has made the Twin 
Cities an international crossways of the air. 

Minnesota has 43 institutions of higher educa- 
tion—15 colleges and universities, nine professional 
schools, five teachers’ colleges and 14 junior col- 
leges. 

The medical clinics at Rochester are world 
famous. A cooperative program between the Mayo 
Foundation and the University Medical School 
makes Minnesota outstanding in medical educa- 
tion and research. In music, the Minneapolis sym- 
phony orchestra ranks with the finest in the 
country. The St. Olaf college choir in Northfield 
is internationally recognized. >. 

Minnesota, ‘‘Land of Ten Thousand Lakes 
(actually 11,008), has a profusion of natural ad- 
vantages for summer vacationists. There are many 
State and national forests, State parks, including 
Itasca State Park (32,000 acres) and other recre- 
ational facilities. 2 

French explorers found their way into the terri- 
tory that became Minnesota shortly after the 
middle of the seventeenth century and established 
forts and trading posts for carrying on an ex- 
tensive fur trade with the Indians. Control later 
passed into the hands of the British, who domi- 
hated the region until after the War of 1812, 
American occupation was-secured by the estab- 
lishment of Fort Snelling (1819) and after several 
treaties and cessions of land by the Indians, 
eastern and southern sections were open to settle- 
ment. Territorial government was organized (1849) 
with St. Paul as a capital. 

Pipestone’ National Monument in southwestern 
Minnesota is a_region still rich in the lore of 
Indian days. Minnehaha Falls in Minnehaha 
Park, Minneapolis, was immortalized by Long- 
fellow in ‘‘The Song of Hiawatha.”’ 


Mississippi 

‘CAPITAL, Jackson — Magnolia State — STATE 
FLOWER, Magnolia—MOTTO:, Virtute et Armis 
(By Valor and Arms)—AREA, 47,716 sq. mi.; rank, 
3ist—POPULATION (Est. 1947), 2,092,000; rank 
(1940 census), 23rd. 

Mississippi, one of the States of the East South 
Central group, is bounded on the north by Ten- 
nessee, on the east by Alabama, on the south by 
Louisiana and the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west 
by Louisiana and Arkansas; the Mississippi River 
is the ‘western boundary line. The State is hilly 
but not rugged, and in general slopes downward 
to the Mississippi and the Gulf shore. The climate 
is moist and mild, with average mean temperatures 
Yanging from 61 to 67 degrees. 

The principal mineral products are petroleum, 
natural gas, sand and gravel, and clay products. 
Other minerals include limestone, bauxite, benton- 
ite, lignite, building stone and cement rock. 

Once primarily agricultural, the State’s income 
from industries now matches or surpasses annually 
the value of agricultural activity. The value of 
Mississippi’s manufactured products has increased 
411 percent (1933-1947). J 

he state ranks second in the country in cotton 
roduction, its chief crop. The world’s largest cot- 
on plantation—35,000 acres in one unit—is at 
Scott. Other crops are pecans, sweet potatoes, corn, 
rice, wheat, oats, sugar cane, peanuts and fruits. 
The increase in dairying in the State has ex- 
ceeded any other State (1927-1947) and ranks 
second only to cotton as a source of Mississippi 


farm income. 

Mississippi ranks high in the production of 
lumber, particularly hardwood sawtimber. The 
nation’s largest fibre board mill is located at 
Laurel; the State has more wall-board manufac- 
turing plants than any other in the country. 

Mississippi has 36 institutions of higher educa- 
tion—seven colleges and universities, two teachers’ 
colleges, 17 junior colleges and 10 institutions for 


egroes. 

Mississippi’s vacation season stretches the year- 
around, affording many sports and sightseeing 
Pa eae rg of historic interest. Notable among 
ts parks is Vicksburg National Military Park, com- 
peewersting one of the turning points of the Civil 


The mile-long Iberville Memorial Bridge lies 

aN en a odie eget wines the French 
she eix first cay he Mississi 

Valley (1699). » geen 


Missouri 


CAPITAL, Jefferson City—Show Me State = 
official), STATE FLOWER, Hawchores MOD: 
Salus Populi Supreme Lex Esto (Let the Wel- 
a ve sees vovie Be “ae Law)—AREA, 

5 sq. Se y:) —POPULATION (Est. 
1947), 3,854,000; wank (2940 census), teehee 
u 


and Tennessee, on the south by Arkansas, an 
the west by Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. ie 
The Mississippi River forms the entire eastern 
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old U. S. Grant log cabin, built by Grant himself! 


, & mid-western State, is bounded on the 
north by Iowa, on the east ‘by Illinois, Kentucky 


= ent ee 4 aii t a 


boundary line for 545 miles, and the Missouri’ 
River ie northern part of the western line cut 


then through the State to confluence with thee 
Mississippi above St. Louis. In all, Missouri has 
1,927 miles of navigable waterways. % 


Its topogra is varied—upland table in thee 
north pest the Ozark Mountains in the south 
central and southwestern portions, with low-lyingz 
river bottom areas in the extreme southeast. 1 
climate varies from the north temperate to thee 
sub-tropical. de 

Economically, it partakes of the characteristicss 
of both North and South, is strong agriculturall 
ang rane thever! f cr followed by large quan 

i ief crop, - 
Sex OF wit “ ts, potatoes and gear | 


ipes. _ 
2 Bt. Louis is the gateway for north and south 
travel as well as of freight traffic. Nineteen main 
trunk lines furnish rail transportation. The Hadss 
bridge across the Mississippi is said to accomme 
date more freight cars than any other in the world, 
River traffic is immense, to and from New Orleans 
and intermediate points. 2 | 
.The State has 54 institutions of higher educa- 
tion—16 colleges and universities, 10 professional 
schools, six teachers’-colleges, 19 junior colleges 
and three institutions for Negroes. i 

There are 25 State Parks, their natural beauty 
left intact. ah 

La Salle’s explorations (1682) located what is 
now Missouri as a part of the vast Louisiana claim, 
which was relinquished to Spain (1762), returne 
to France (1800), and purchased by the United 
States (1803). : 

The State is rich in sites of historic and pre 


numerous in various sections of the State. 


outside of St. Louis, draws many visitors. 

The boyhood home of Mark Twain (Samuel 
Clemens) stands in Hannibal, the region made: 
famous by his books. In the same city is thi 
statue of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, two 
of his best-known characters. A portrait bust of 
Clemens, erected by the State, stands in the towns 
of Florida, birthplace of the humorist in 1836) 
Many persons each year visit the farm home, abo 
six miles from Excelsior Springs, of the most colo 
ful bandit of the old days—Jesse James, 


Montana 


CAPITAL, Helena—Treasure State—STA 
FLOWER, Bitterroot—MOTTO: Oro y Plata (G 
and Silver)—AREA, 147,138 sq. mi; rank 
POPULATION (Est. 1947), 494,000; 
census), 40th. 

Montana, a Mountain State, is bounded on 
north by Canada, on the east by North and Sout 
Dakota, on the south by Wyoming and Idaho, 
on_the west by Idaho. 

The Rocky Mountain range crosses jthe State 
the west, with the Bitterroot range at the extr 
western side. The country east of the Rocki 
slopes off into vast plains and valleys betwee 
smaller hill elevations. Its rivers of note are t 
Missouri, up which crude boat navigation pass 
for generations; the Yellowstone, Madis 
Bitterroot and Clark’s Fork. Of the 50,000, 
acres, the forests of about 30,000,000 acres ar 
with other areas, ranges for livestock grazing, 

That portion of the State east of Continents 
Divide was once a part of Louisiana and later o 
Dakota. The portion west of the Divide was 8 
turn a part of Oregon, Washington and Idaho. © 

Irrigation has been highly developed, resultin 
in the production of large quantities of the stand 
ard fruits, orchard and small, of the temperate: 
zone. Most notable irrigation development. is 
the Bitterroot and Flathead regions. 

The chief crops are wheat, barley, oats, 
rye, hay, potatoes, flaxseed and sugar beets. 
annual wool clip is large. 

Chief mineral 
gaye pane coal. 

ontana has a stumpage of more than 58,000. 
900,000 feet « of timber, of Which most is the val i- 
em. yellow pine. e-pole \ t 

nent Eerie (ci tonh dine 
e e has 11 institutions of higher educatio 
—four colleges and universities, one profession 
callauee three teachers’ colleges and three junio 


Scenically, Montana is unsurpassed. Its loft 


wer 
Lea 
oy 


tains are rugged and picturesque, and travel 
; or automobile takes one through beautiful 
ces. Glacier National Park, on the line hetween 
United States and Canada, is one of the 
test public preserves in the world (approxi- 
tely 1,500 sq. mi. in area). 
| Montana's vacation resources are varied. There 
every possible kind of sport—hunting, fishing, 
ih ‘seback riding, water sports, mountain climbing, 
ting, The Fort Peck Recreational Area, sur- 
Founding Fort Peck dam across the Missouri River, 
§ developing into an important recreation region. 
‘obably the first white man to venture into 
@ was Chevalier De La Verendrye, a 
: 
1743). No more white men visited Montana until 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition 62 years later. 
The discovery of gold (1850-1860) attracted 
Swarms of miners and merchants. Bustling towns 
Sprouted overnight on land where previously had 
oamed the Indians—Blacktfeet, Flatheads, Crows, 
Sioux and Cheyennes. Strife developed between 
te man and red man, causing much bloodshed. 
Zt was at the junction of Little and Big Horn 
Rivers (1876) that General Custer and 277 of his 
men were massacred by the Indians under Chief 
Sitting Bull. With mining prosperity came ban- 
d , and vigilante committees were organized to 
cope with the outlawry. 


Nebraska 


_ CAFITAL, Lincoln—Cornhusker State—STATE 
FLOWER, TTO: Equality Before 

e La sq. mi.; rank, 14th— 
POPULA 1,301,000; rank (1940 
misus), 32nd. 


Nebraska, a West North Central State, is bound- 
# on the north by South Dakota, on the east by 
OWa and Missouri, on the south by Kansas and 
Colorado, and on the west by Colorado and Wy- 
om mg. The Missouri River forms the eastern 
oundary. 

The western portion lies in the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains, with high table lands broken by 
How ridges reaching an altitude of about 5,300 ft. 
in the Bad Lands near Wyoming and South Dakota. 
come the sand hills section (about 15,000 sq. 
now well grassed over and stable. Thence the 
i¢ slopes gently to the Missouri. The average 

Ititide is about 2,000 ft. Three river systems, 
ithe Platte, the Niobrara and the Big Blue, drain 
stward into the Missouri. 
The climate is exceptionally healthful, with con- 

ht winds, much sunshine and dry, pure air. 
he winters are of considerable severity and the 
mmers hot. The average annual temperature is 
round 50 degrees. Average rainfall over the State 

22 inches. Approximately 1,000,000 acres are 

der irrigation. 

4 ie chief mineral products are cement, sand 

‘gravel, clay products and stone. k 

| The soil is very fertile. The State leads in pro- 
tion of wild hay. Other important crops are 

pin, oats, wheat, barley, rye, alfalfa, potatoes, 

ar beets, sorghums and soybeans. ' 

ebraska is a heavy producer of cattle, swine 
sheep. | 

e chief industry is food processing. Omaha, 
hief industrial city, ranks first in the world as a 
butter manufacturing city; is a meat-packing 
mter and the site of large industrial plants. 

In 1934, Nebraska voted to install a unicameral 
slature. The one-house system, which began 
‘ration in ean 43 members, elected on a 
-partisan ballot. ; ; 

“All electric power facilities in the 'State are 
icly owned. ine 

Nebraska has 13 colleges, four junior colleges, 10 
tarian colleges, two sectarian universities, one 
nicipal university and five teachers’ colleges. 
There are seven State parks of from 40 to 800 
es each, and 25 State fishing grounds. 
ancesco Vasquez Coronado and his party of 30 
nish cavalry were the first white men to visit 
region (1541). French fur traders and trappers 
an to venture up the Missouri River (about 

The Mallet brothers, with a party of 
the Platte River and 


1 a journey from 
hey were followéd _b: 

faders during the next 60 years. 

‘Spain, France and England all claimed the Ne- 

ska region at different times. The area was 
to the United States as part of the Louisiana 

chase (1803). Lewis and Clark led the first 
rican expedition to Nebraska (1804-1806). The 
military post was Fort Atkinson (established 


J-1820). teem 
aA served as a principal gateway to- the 
and is rich in historic associations. Across 

ate ran the great Overland Trails and on 

traveled gold seeker ‘and emigrant, reat 
ting wagons and Mormon handcarts. Many 
historic old river towns still live along the 


enchman who came down from Canada (about 


‘dairying and yi 
peaches and garden produce are grown in great 
quantities. The New Hampshire breed of poultry 
originated 


i ot ent 
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Missouri up which the steamboats came, loaded 
with emigrants and supplies for the great coun- 
try. beyond. 

Fort McPherson Cemetery, Massacre Canyon 
Monument and Pawnee Battlefield mark the sites 
of Indian fights in the State. 

Pawnee Battlefield is the site where the Pawnees 
surrendered to the Nebraska militia, under the 
command of General John M. Thayer (July 12, 
1859). Warbonnet battlefield in northern Sioux 
County is noted chiefly for the reputed duel. be- 
tween Buffalo Bill Cody and Yellow Hand, a 
Cheyenne warrior. 

Internationally famous Boys Town, Father 
Flanagan’s “City of Little Men,’’ is eleven miles 


west of Omaha. 
Nevada 


CAPITAL, Carson City—Sagebrush State— 
STATE FLOWER, Sagebrush—MOTTO: All For 
Our Country—AREA, 110,540 sq. mi.; rank, 6th— 
POPULATION (Est, 1947), 140,000; rank (1940 
census), 49th. (The Bureau of the Census, for pop- 
ulation purposes, considers the District of Colum- 
bia as a State, thus increasing the number of States 


to 49 and accounting for the rank of Nevada as. 


49th.) 

Nevada, least populous of all States, is of the 
Mountain group in Western United States, bounded 
on the north by Oregon and Idaho, on the east by 
Utah and Arizona, on the south and west by 
California. 

It is mountainous and much-of the high table- 
lands is arid or semi-arid. Agriculture is varied, 
and as irrigation advances diversification of prod- 
ucts proceeds. Wheat, barley, potatoes are the chief 


crops. 

Hoover (Boulder) Dam, the highest dam in the 

world, is on the Colorado River about 25 miles 
southeast of Las Vegas. 
_ The mountains have produced more than a bil- 
lion dollars of mineral wealth, chiefly in gold, 
silver and copper. Present day principal mineral 
products ‘are copper, zine, tungsten concentrates 
and gold. 

Nevada produces wool, 
horses, hogs, and poultry. 

The University of Nevada, Reno, is the chief 
institution of higher education. 

By reason of the short period of residence re- 
quired for divorce suits—six weeks—Nevada is a 
popular resort, and the cities of Reno and Las 
Vegas are centers of that activity. Games of 
chance are legalized. 

There are a number of interesting caverns in 
Nevada, the most noted being Gypsum Cave, 20 
miles northeast of Las Vegas. 

Franciscan friars were the first white men to 
set foot in what is now Nevada. They crossed 
the territory on their way to California (1775). 


grains, cattle, sheep, 


‘A trading post was founded by the Mormons near 


the Carson River (1849). 

Until the discovery of the famous Comstock Lode 
(1859), the inhabitants of Nevada numbered only 
about 1,000, chiefly Mormons and California gold 
seekers who had tarried on the way. 
discovery there was a stampede of fortune hunters. 
from all over the country. The population of Vir- 
ginia City spurted from a few hundred to 30,000. 
Benanzas were struck and developed; men became 
wealthy beyond dreams over night. For several 
years the Comstock Lode was the richest silver 
mining center in the world and from it has come 
approximately one billion dollars in gold and silver. 


New Hampshire 


CAPITAL, Concord—Granite State—STATE 
FLOWER, Purple Lilac—MOTTO: Live Free qi 
Die—AREA, 9,304 sq. mi.; rank, 43rd—POPULA- 
tah (Est. 1947), 547,000; rank (1940 census), 

Sth. / Nee 

New Hampshire, one of the Thirteen Original 
States, is bounded on the north by Canada, on the 
east by Maine and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south 
by Massachusetts, and on the west by Vermont. 

Its northern parts are rugged, reaching in the 
White Mountains the highest elevations of the 
Northeastern United States (Mt. 
6,288 ft.). There are 186 elevations of 3,000 feet 
or over in an area of 1,270 square miles. The Con- 
necticut River rises in New Hampshire and forms 
the greater part of the Vermont border. 

Agricultural income is below that. from manufac- 
turing and resorts, but farming occupies one-third 
of the State’s land area. Most of the State’s soil 
cover consists of sandy or stony loam, considered 
excellent for forest growth which covers four-fifths 
of the land, but requiring continuous fertilization 


-|;when used for plowed crops. 


The leading lines of agricultural activity are 
dairy products. Berries, apples, 


here. 


The principal commercial minerals of New 


After the’ 


Washington, ' 


t 


~ 


Hampshire are, in order of their present im- 
\portance; sand and gravel, feldspar, stone, and 
clay products. 

Textiles, leather products, paper and pulp in- 
dustries comprise, at present, about 60% of the 
State’s manufactures. Other important classes of 
industry are wood and lumber, iron and steel 
products, and electrical equipment, 

The State has nine institutions of higher edu- 
cation—five colleges and universities, two teachers 
colleges and two junior colleges. 

New Hampshire has more than a score of State 
Parks and reservations, the White Mountain Na- 
tional Forest and Belknap County Recreation 
Area. The State affords all summer sports and 

' is famous for its scenic attractions and_skiing. 

New Hampshire was first settled at Dover and 
Portsmouth (1623). This was only three years 
after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers and was 
seven years before Boston was founded. The first 
settlers were fishermen, farmers and traders. 

In 1641, the New Hampshire towns then estab- 
lished elected to become a part of the province 
of Massachusetts, but 38 years later (1679) became 
@ province themselves. : : 

New Hampshire is the only state to cling to 
the observance of Fast Day (usually the last 
Thursday in April), first proclaimed (1681) when 
the governor of the province lay dying and ordered 
@ day of public fasting and prayer in view of 
“sundry tokens ‘of divine displeasure.”’ 


New Jersey 


CAPITAL, Trenton—Garden State—STATE 
FLOWER, Violet—MOTTO: Liberty and Prosperity 
—AREA, 7,836 sq. mi.; rank, 45th—POPULATION, 
(Est. 1947), 4,435,000; rank (1940 census), 9th. 

New Jersey, one of the Thirteen Original States. 
is bounded on the north by New York, on the east 
by the Hudson River, the Atlantic Ocean and New 
York, on the south by the Atlantic and Delaware 
Bay, and on the western side by Delaware Bay. 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. The southern half 
and the coastal area is fairly level; the northern 
part ranges from rolling terrain to low mountains 
in the northwestern corner. 

New Jersey has extensive water navigation 
facilities, with Delaware Bay and the Delaware 
River along its western side, the Atlantic on the 
east and the valuable facilities of New York harbor 
and branches on the northeast. 

The State rates high in industrial strength, 
production being varied and well diffused in all 
parts. As @ consequence, railway facilities are 
highly developed. 

New Jersey shares With New York in the Port of 
New York Authority, a body which has wide powers 
over bridge and tunnel traffic affecting both States; 
and with Pennsylvania in the Delaware River Joint 
Commission established to own and operate the 
Camden-Philadelphia bridge. 

Petroleum refining and copper smelting are im- 
ortant industries. The silk mills and textile 
ndustries, the manufacture of electrical machinery 

and supplies, foundries, machine shops and rolling 
mills, the paint and chemical plants and the pot- 
tery works are also of importance. Also canneries, 
meat-packing houses, soap and perfume factories, 
gold and silver refineries and jewelry factories. 

New Jersey’s agriculture is affected most vitally 
by the proximity of the immense markets of New 
York City and the fact that its own population 
is largely urban. Market gardening is of great 
magnitude. 

Chief crops are corn, peppers, asparagus, beets, 
eggplant, lima beans and potatoes. The principal 
fruits are apples, blueberries, cranberries, cherries, 
rapes, peaches, raspberries and strawberries. New 
Jersey holds high rank in the poultry industry, 
dairying and the processing of vegetables. Toma- 
toes are the chief product canned. 

New Jersey produces minerdls abundantly, the 
principal products being zinc, in which the State 
ranks high; sand and gravel, stone, and clay 
products. Other minerals include iron ore, marl 
and. lime. 

The State has 40 institutions of higher learning— 
12 universities and colleges, six teachers’ colleges, 
11 professional and technical schools, 10 junior 
colleges, and one institute for advanced study. 

Atlantic City, Ocean City, Cape May, Asbury 
Park, Ocean Grove, Wildwood, are among the 
larger sea coast resorts, attracting hundreds of 
thousands each year. 

New Jersey’s many points of historic and scenic 
interest include the oldest lighthouse in the United 
States at Sandy Hook (erected 1764); the oldest 
highway in North America, Old Mihe Road in 
Warren County (built 1650); the Palisades, massive 
vertical wall of rock rising more than 500 feet above 
the Hudson River; Morristown National Historical 

k, which was the main winter camp site of 
Gen, Washington’s Continental Army (1776-1780). 

In its settlement, New Jersey was not an English 
colony. The claims of the Crown, based upon early 
discovery and various. grants, were ignored by two 


great commercial nations of Europe—Holland ar 
Sweden. It was not until 1664, practically a ha: 
century after the first occupancy of New Jersey 
a white man, that England had more than a sligl 
influence upon the destinies of the State. 

Holland was first to send out planters, under t 
auspices of the Dutch West India Company, clain 
ing both the valleys of the Hudson and the Del 
ware, by virtue of the explorations of Hudson an 
Mey. By 1630. these claims were well establishe 
by- occupancy, and by the creation of a center 6 
local govermment in what is now New York Cita 

Sweden established prosperous rival colonies i 
the Delaware Valley. ‘‘New Sweden’’ was cor 
quered by New Netherlands (1655), which_was i 
res fetes to give up the territory to Englam 
1664). x 


New Mexico 


CAPITAL, Santa Fe—Sunshine State, ‘‘Land « 
Enchantment’—S TATE FLOWER, Yucca~ 
MOTTO: Crescit Eundo (It Grows as It Goes 
literally, We Grow as We Go)—AREA, 121,666 Ss 
mi.; rank, 4th—POPULATION (Est. 1947), 500,06 
rank (1940 census), 42nd. 

New Mexico, in the southwestern part of 
United States, is bounded on the north FE 
Colorado, on the east ty Oklahoma and Texas, ” 
the south by Texas and Mexico, and on the w 
by Arizona. The Rocky Mountains run north @ 
south through the center; the eastern part is ¢ 
the flatter tableland of which Texas forms also) 
part, and in the south are desert-like plains, broke 
by gaunt peaks. The mirage is an interesting phe 
nomenon in this section. The central-western pon 


14,000 feet at the summit of the highest mountains 
The Continental Divide runs north and souty 
through the western portion of the, State. x? 

The climate is dry, stimulating, with an annus 
rainfall of from seven to 16 inches and a Sta 
average of 14.46 inches. Mean temperature for 
year is about 50 degrees, with 100 degrees of hes 
not infrequent on the plains in the summer. FF 

In, order of value within the State the princips 
mineral products are petroleum, potassium salts 
natural gas and copper. The ‘United Sta 
Geological Survey estimates that the undevelopes 
coal lands contain 192,000,000,000 tons, and the: 
there are also 33,000,000 tons of gypsum. By 

The State has an extensive agriculture and irr 
is an important factor. “hay 


All the cereals and vege! 
tobacco, peanuts and mucé 
fruit are raised. 5 


: 
The live stock industry and its products ar 
valued at $75,000,000 annually. . ee 
More than 11. percent of the State is embraced i! 
seven National Forests, which provide a ma, 
industry in timber, and extensive recreational 
cilities, including big game hunting and trout fishé 
ing. More than 8,500,000 acres of land are ins 
cluded in the big timber areas, the most import: 
commercial trees being ponderosa pine and Dougs 
las fir. ‘ 
New Mexico has eight institutions of higher 
cation—three colleges and universities, one 
fessional school, three teachers’ colleges and 
junior college. iy | 
The State includes one National Park, Carls’ 
Caverns, three State Parks, 18 Indian pueb! 
four American Indian reservations and innumi 
able points of scenic and historic interest. 
The golden age of the Pueblo’ Indians in 
Mexico was from 900 to 1200 A.D. They evolve 


tables, sugar beets, 


% 


New York : 
ast 


CAPITAL, Albany—Empire State-STAT 
TNT ithe MOtnO, eres ieee 

. .5 rank, —] I 
(Est. 1947), 14,092,000; rank, 1st TAT 


ded on 
west and north by Lake Erie, Lake O: l 
Canada; on the east by Vermont, Masta 


Ocean, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Topographically, New York is 
the east and level or hill 
western, parts. About hal: 
water. Mt. Marcy, : 


5 
elevation. Nearly all geological formations are pr 


mountainous { 
cs the central a: 


e chief minerals are petroleum, cement 
and salt; also iron, fire clay, gypsum, talc, 
Bas. The State was originally covered with 
and New York was once a leading center of 
Ting (about 1850), but the industry gradually 
clined and New York now imports lumber. 
|The State ranks high in transportation facilities, 
iding 300 airports, 7,707 miles of single track 
iilway lines, and a network of 63,000 miles of hard- 
urfaced highways. The New York State Barge 
inal, State owned and operated, connects the 
reat Lakes and Lake Champlain with the Atlan- 
¢ Ocean at New York City by a system of 907 
iés of canal and canalized rivers and lakes. 
Phe chief economic interests of the State are the 
ee ponal financial community of New York 
ity, the foreign commerce in New York Harbor, 
Paviest in the world; the large manufacturing, 
hd the rich agricultural resources. 
Industrial revolution and the rise of the factory 
stem, augmented by water, steam and electric 
Dwer, and later influenced by the development of 
perior transportation facilities including the 
of New York, greatest in the world, gave the 
ire State primacy in manufacturing and com- 
prce. The State is a leader in production of all 
s of clothing, printing, rugs and carpets, fur- 
; e and photographic equipment. Other indus- 
ies in which the State holds high rank are tex- 
paper, steel, chemicals, tools, electrical equip- 


ent 
Agri 


and scientific instruments. 

ture is a huge industry in New York. 
ihe leading type of farming is dairying and the 
‘ate ranks high in production of cheese. It is the 
pcond largest producer of grapes, second largest 
9 in maple syrup and allied products, and high 
Cabbage production. Other important crops are 
qd, potatoes, hay, oats, wheat, barley, apples, 
@ehes, pears, cherries, onions, beans and buck- 


heat. , 
New York State lists 117 institutions of higher 
ning, including 53 colleges and universities, 31 
ofessional schools, 16 teachers’ colleges and 17 
umior colleges. The United States Military Acad- 
my is at West Point, om the Hudson above New 
ork City. 
‘The State maintains 77 State Parks, and affords 
‘multitude of year-round recreational and scenic 
actions. Niagara Fails, the Thousand Islands, 
: Placid, Ausable Chasm and the Palisades are 
orld famous. Large scale treatment of tubercu- 
Sis was first started at Saranac Lake, now also a 


orts center. 
he City of New York, one of the three great 
ties of the earth, with its universities, churches, 
ums, libraries, hotels, skyscrapers, subways, 
idges and parks, is one of the wonders of the 
ern world. 
anhattan Island, principal of the city’s five 
pughs, is bounded on the west by the Hudson 
er, on the south by the Upper Bay, on the east 
he East River which connects the Upper Bay 
fh Long Island Sound, and on the north by the 
farlem River, a small waterway connecting the 
son and East Rivers. : ; 
he importance of New York as the nation’s 
ding seaport is due to the fact that the Hudson 
@ tidal estuary. The silting up of the Lower 
ay with sediments browght south by the river 
d the action of the tides have made necessary the 
ging of the Ambrose Channel in the Lower 
. This provides a depth of 40 feet for vessels 
mtering the port. Almost unlimited anchorage is 
yailable in the Upper Bay, as well as docking 
ties of the first rank in Manhattan and 
soklyn und along the New Jersey shore opposite 
nhattan Island. The Port of New York handles 
the foreign trade of the United States, 55% 
“the imports and 40% of the exports. 
“New York City, already the home of LaGuardia 
Id, one of the world’s great airports, will 
» the world’s greatest air terminal city with 
completion of New York Airport (Idlewild), in 
borough of Queens (1948). Addition of the air- 
will enable the city’s total air facilities to 
Je 58,000;000 passengers and visitors annually. 
g the west bank of the Hudson River are the 
es, a ridge of resistant rock, whose beauty 
titutes the mosh imposing scenic feature of the 
York City region. 
\djacent. Lone Island is one of the best known 
er and all-year regions in the East, noted 
- its bathing ches and other recreational 
lities. 
ong its famous beaches are Riis Park, Rock- 
Long Beach and Jones Beach. Staten Island 
mond) also has a number of summer resort 


1; is an internationally 
Crcaal "ied the Atlantic Ocean, 
bathing beach, a boardwalk 
ariety of amusements. Brighton -and 


hud 


Fs 


> 


Lake 


ihe Hudson Valley (oe), 
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northern and western New York. Lake George, 
stretching 32 miles between skyscraping mountains, 
Was discovered (1646) by St. Isaac Joques, French 
Jesuit missionary later martyred by the Indians 
and canonized by the Catholic Church as the first 
American saint. 

The English (1664) seized New Netherlands, 
named it New York, and after a century of con- 
flict _droye out the French (1763). Severed from 
the British Empire in the War for Independence, 
New York adopted a State Constitution (April 20, 
1777), joined the Confederation (1778) as one of 
the Thirteen Original States and, by ratifying the 
Constitution (July 26, 1788) became a member of 
the United States. George Washington was in- 
augurated as the first President in New York City 
(April 30, 1789). 

After the Revolution the northern, central and 
western portions of the State were quickly popu- 
lated. The completion of the Erie Canal (1825). 
followed shortly by railroads, brought an era of 
industrial prosperity. 


North Carolina 


CAPITAL, Raleigh—Tar Heel State—STATE 
FLOWER, Dogwood—MOTTO: Esse Quam Videri 
(To Be Rather Than to Seem)—AREA, 52,712 sq. 
mi.; rank, 27th—POPULATION (Est. 1947), 3,718,- 
000; rank (1940 census), 11th. 

North Carolina, a South Atlantic State, one of 
the Thirteen Original, is bounded on the north by 
Virginia, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the south by the Atlantic, South Carolina and 
Georgia, and on the west by Tennessee. 

The topography consists of three distinct types— 
the coastal plain, the central Piedmont area, which 
attains an elevation of about 1,000 feet and from 
which spring the Blue Ridge Mountains; and the 
Appalachian Highlands. Mount Mitchell (6,684 
feet) is the tallest peak east of the Mississippi. 
There are many rivers, principal of which are the 
French Broad, Catawba, Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar 
and Neuse. 

The climate varies greatly between the south- 
east and northwest, ranging from sub-tropical to 


temperate. 

Principal mineral products are stone, clay 
products, sand and gravel, and feldspar. North 
Carolina also is an important source of mica and 
asbestos, and produces also several rare minerals 
such as monazite, zircon, columbite, allamite and 
wolframite. 

North Carolina is primarily an agricultural state, 
although it has many important industries, includ- 
ing cigarettes, textiles and wooden furniture in 
which it leads; lumbering, fisheries and food proc- 
essing. 

Agricultural produce is varied and North Carolina 
ranks high in the value of its farm crops. The 
State leads in tobacco production, growing 70 per 
cent of all the bright leaf cigarette crop produced 
in the United States. Cotton and cotton seed rank 
next. Corn, which ranks third, has more acres 
planted to that than any other single crop. Other 
crops are hay, peanuts, commercial truck crops, 
white and sweet potatoes, peaches and apples. 

The State has 52 institutions of higher learning 
—18 colleges and universities, including the: Uni- 
versity of North Oarolina, first State uniyersity 
in the United States; three teachers’ colleges, 19 
junior colleges and 12 Negro colleges. 

About half of the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park which comprises 720 sq, mi,, is in 
North Carolina, the other half being in Tennessee, 
and there are 11 State Parks with more ‘than 35,- 
300 acres. Asheville, with an elevation of 2,300 
feet, is a popular resort city. The State has 300 
miles of beaches and other all-ydar recreational 
facilities. The long windswept barrier beach of 
North Carolina—including Cape MHatteras, so- 
called “graveyard of the Atlantic’— eventually 
will be developed into a vast park of 100,000 acres 
and will take in a series of narrow islands running 
from near the Virginia State line southward to 
Ocracoke Inlet. 

Roanoke Islands is historically important as the 
site of the first English colony (the ‘‘Lost Colony’’) 
in America (1585). Virginia Dare was born there 
(Aug. 18, 1587), the first white child of English 
parentage born in the New World. In Charlotte 
was signed the first American declaration of inde- 
pendence 
Declaration by more, than a year. 

North Carolina was next to last of the Thirteen 
Original Colonies (1789) to enter the Union, de- 
manding a clause guaranteeing religious freedom 
before ratifying the Constitution. 

Kill Devil Hill National Memorial is the site of 
the first mechanical airplane flight by the Wright 
Brothers (1903). z 


os North Dakota 


PITA Bismarck—Sioux State—S TATE 
FLOWER, Wild Prairie Rose—MOTTO: liberty 
and Union, Now and Forever, One and Irseparable 


(May 20, 1775), antedating the national” 


‘ 
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AREA, %0,665 sq, mi.; rank, 16th—POPULA- 
TION, (Est. 1947), 552,000; rank (1940 census), 
3 


9th, 

North Dakota, in the West North Central group, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
Minnesota, on the south by South Dakota, and on 
the west by Montana. It is drained in part by the 
Missouri River and in part by the Red River, which 
stream is the line between North Dakota and Min- 
nesota. fhe surface in the eastern two-thirds is 
@ vast rolling plain, with moderate rainfall but 
sufficient for the large crops produced each year. 

In the western part of the State are the Bad 
Lands. so named originally. by the Indians and 
settlers because they were then difficult to traverse. 

The geographic center of North America is in 

.Pierce County, approximately 50 miles west of 
Devils Lake. : 

The State leads in the production of spring and 
durum wheat, and is second in rye and flaxseed. 
Potatoes, wild hay, oats, barley and corn are 
grown extensively. : 

A vast proportion of the western part is under- 
laid with lignite coal, and there are large quanti- 
ties of sand and gravel and natural gas. Fine clays 
adapted to the manufacture .of pottery are also 
found in extensive areas of western North Dakota, 
with two major sources of manufacture in exist- 
ence, a commercial plant in Dickinson, and the 
ceramics department of the State university. 

North Dakota has 12 institutions of higher edu- 
eation—four colleges and universities, five teachers’ 
colleges and three junior colleges. } 

There are six State Parks, seven recreational 
areas and 36 historic sites. 

Explorations in what is now North Dakota were 
made (as early as 1780) by French-Canadians. Al- 
though the Sioux and Chippewa predominated, 
there were several other tribes in. North Dakota 


» such as the Blackfeet, the Gros Ventres and the 


Mandans, who figured in the State’s early history. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition passed through 
the territory which now is North Dakota during 
the winter of 1804-1805. 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, now a State Park near 
Mandan, was the starting point of Gen. George 
Custer and his troops for the battle of the Little 
Big Horn in Montana, where Custer and all his 
men were killed (May 17, 1876). 

It was near Medora, a Bad Lands town in the 
western part of the State, that Theodore Roosevelt 
(later President), made his headquarters when a 
rancher, His original cabin, made from logs cut 
along the banks of the Little Missouri River and 
floated down to Medora, has been preserved and 
stands today on the Capitol grounds in Bismarck. 

The Turtle Mountains of North Dakota are 
known) for the greatest variety of song birds of 
any place of like extent in the United States. A 
Joint American-Canadian Commission set aside 
3,000 acres on the northern border of these 
mountains to be known as the Peace Garden, 
commemorating the long years of continuous peace 
between Oanada and the United States. 


Ohio 


CAPITAL, Columbus—Buckeye State—STATE 
FLOWER, Scarlet Carnation—MOTTO: None: Im- 
perium in Imperio (A Government Within a Gov- 


'ernment) was adopted 1866 and repealed 1868— 


AREA, 41,222 sq. mi.; rank, 34th—POPULATION 
(Est. 1947), 7,773,000; rank (1940 census), 4th. 

Ohio, an East North Central State, is bounded on 
the north by Michigan and Lake Erie, on the east 
by Pennsylvania and West Virginia, on the south 
by West Virginia and Kentucky, and on the west 
by Indiana. -It has no considerable elevation, 
being highest in the center, and sloping in each 
direction to the lake on the north and to the Ohio 
River, a great traffic route, on the southern bound- 
ary line. Its climate is characteristic of the north 
temperate zone, with abundant rainfall. 

Ohio has navigable waterways for the 430 miles 
of the Ohio, the 230 miles of lake frontage and 
100 miles up the Muskingum River in the south- 


east. 

Toledo has the world’s largest coal loading port. 
Rail and motor truck transportation is heavy 
throughout the State. 

Manufacturing, mining and oil are the chief 
interests. The iron and steel ore and reduction 
and machinery industries lead all others. 

Cleveland, Youngstown, Canton, Steubenville 
and Middletown have the principal iron and steel 
ee eine plants. Manufacturing is extensive in 
other lines, including rubber tires and motor 
vehicles and parts. Meat packing output is ex- 
tensive. i ; 

Ohio’s principal mineral products are coal, clay 
products, natural gas and limestone; also pig izon, 
petroleum, gypsum and salt. 

Agriculture ‘is carried on extensively. The prin- 
cipal crops are corn, oats, winter wheat, potatoes, 
hay, tobacco, grapes and soybeans. Millions of 
gallons of wine are made from Ohio grapes. The 
annual woolclip is large. 


habited the country from the Great Lakes to 0 
Gulf of Mexico have left more traces of the 
work in Ohio than in any other State: more thé 
10,000 mounds and 2,000 earth enclosures. i 
best known is Serpent Mound, the form of 
serpent 1,300 ft. in length on an embankment ne=2 
Locust Grove, Adams County. It was built as & 
adjunct to religious or ceremonial worship and 
the largest and most impressive pre-historic eiiig 
on the American continent. It is the property — 
the Ohio State Archaeological and Histories 
Society. 2 : 
Other points of scenic and historic interest @ 
the George Rogers Clark Park containing the si 
of the Battle of Piqua and birthplace of 
Indian chief Tecumseh; the house in wh 
Ulysses S. Grant was born in Point Pleasant, @ 
Thomas Edison’s birthplace in Milan. 
During the Northwest Territory regime the 


happened to be. Governor St. Clair and his 23 
went to Marietta (July, 1789) and instituted g 
Ordinance. From Marietta, $3 


ters in the territory, organizing “‘counties’” @ 
units of government. He established his heat 
quarters (1791) in Cincinnati, which for a time wa 
regarded as the capital. c 

Later Chillicothe was designated the capit# 
(1799), and finally Columbus (1817). ta | 


Oklahoma if 


CAPITAL, Oklahoma  City—Sooner State 
STATE FLOWER, Mistletee—MOTTO: La D0 
Omnia Vincit (Labor Conquers All Things)+) 
AREA, 69,919 sq. mi.; rank, 17th—POPULATIOM 
(Est. 1947), 2,311,000; rank (1940 census), 22nd. 

Oklahoma, in the West South Central group) 
bounded on the north by Colorado and Kansas, 
the east by Missouri and Arkansas, on the south” 
Texas, and on the west by Texas and New Mexice 
The surface is a vast rolling plain having a 
ae and eastern slope and a mean elevat; 

The western plains are treeless, but the Oza 
Mountains in the eastern part are heavily woodec 
Further west are the Wichita Mountains, and the 
the Chautauqua, while the extreme northwest is: 
lofty tableland (altitude about 4,700 ft.). 
Arkansas River fiows eastward through the mid 
of the State, and small rivers in the southern 
drain into the Red River, which forms the south 
boundary. The prevailing type of soil is a dee 
dark-red loam. The climate shows great varia 
tions of temperature, and the rainfall in the wes 
scanty, though generally sufficient in the east. | 

In northwest Oklahoma are the Great Ss 
Plains, an area of dazzling white salt six by eigh 
miles. in size and as level as a table top. h: 
gigantic deposit is said to be the residuum | 
a great, prehistoric inland sea, from which # 
water drained to form the present salt ple 

Two Territofies were combined to make 
State, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, which 
the home of the Five Civilized Tribes—Chere 
kees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminol 

The more than 30 tribes in Oklahoma compos 
almost one-fifth of the Indian population of 
writ lifted on} 

ifted on land owned by Indians, wards of 
Nation, brought them riches. The Osage Indi 
received $22,000,000 (1926) at the peak of 
oil riches; each ‘‘headright’? drew $13,400. 
addition to petroleum, Oklahoma’s mineral 
duction is heavy in natural gas, zinc, and nat 
gasoline. 

Manufacturers in Oklahoma are largely t 
preparation of raw materials for shipment, suc 
as petroleum refining, meat packing, flour milling 
metal smelting and cottonseed oil milling. Glas 
and textile manufacturing have increased sine 
World War II. 5 


on ¢ 


are winter wheat, cotton, 
peanuts, 


of livestock and poultry. . 
institutions of hi t 
pone. Needa tet: rie one pa : 

, s’ colleges, vee p 
and one Negro university.> Sage epee 


There are seven State Parks and one Natio 


Park (Platt, at Sulphur) in the State, | : 

a ee eae of petren ional facilities incladi n 
» ng, ,» Swimmin 3 : 

an_abundance of scenic Seauty. ee ae 


Except for a small strip of land nor: : a 
that territory now known as Okiayohe yaa 


é 


a. ee se, 


ed (1834) as an Indian Territory. White 
Were barred as settlers. Rincosty tere was 


influx of Indians from other parts of the} 1812. 
A provisional Government was formed at Cham- 


ry, & considerable area in the central part 
tory remained unoccupied. This section 

F hased by the United States Government 

‘opened to the public (April 22,1889). More than 

00 persons entered in one day. 

State Historical Society and State Museum 

; Dae in the State Historical Building, Okla- 


rn 
re 


Oregon 


ITAL, Salem—Beaver State—STATE FLOW- 
Oregon Grape—MOTTO: None: The Union 
pears on State Seal and is unofficially consid- 

the motto)—AREA, 96,981 sq. mi.; rank, 
DPULATION (Est. 1947), 1,517,000; rank 
census), 34th, 


egon is bounded on the north py Washington, 
he east by Idaho, on the south by California 
WNevada and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 
f has every character of climate and soil and 
duction known to the temperate zone, the 
aS ranging from the heavily vegetated coast 
las where rainfall is abundant, to the large 
uches of semi-arid lands of the southeastern 
‘a theta (11,245 ft.) is the highest point 


I t of Cregon west from the Cascade 
D Tange, which has peak elevations up to 
re than 11,000 feet, is slashed north and south 
the Coast Range, a very aged ridge now eroded 
ower levels, 

he coast climate is moderate, while the vast 
Au east of the Cascade Range is dryer and 


ier. 
has important navigation facilities—the Co- 
bia River flowing into the Pacific, and the 
e, running along the northern half of the 
ern ‘boundary. 
Bonneville Dam, a gigantic power and 
ation project, is situated on the Columbia 
er at Bonneville, 49 miles: east of Portland. 
S created a deep lake 50 miles inland to The 
S on which ocean-going vessels may navigate. 
to Oregon pour the products of ‘“‘The Inland 
pire,’ a region comprising 250,000 square miles 
¥ Oregon, Eastern Washington and 
herr Idaho, the Columbia being the waterway 
et, and the railways following the water grades 
f the Empire through the Columbia River 
to Portland, the chief port of entry. 
gon has almost one-half of the more than 
trillion feet of timber standing in the three 
ii States: Oregon, Washington, and California, 
Oregon’s cut of timber is first in the United 
es, averaging more than 6,600,000,000 board 
“annually. In the southwest are found forests 
the redwoods, with at least 20 other varieties of 
ie in abundance, some of it excellent for 
miture manufacture, which is a considerable 


ustry. 
props bring in a greater percentage of Oregon’s 
income than livestock. Principal crops are 
nm, hay and potatoes; the specialty crops in- 
de forage crop and vegetable seeds, berries, tree 
its and nuts, flower bulbs, nursery products, 
“hops, sugar beets, vegetables and peppermint. 
major livestock industry is cattle, followed by 
and sheep. The poultry industry is extensive. 
lem is a center for fruit and vegetable can- 
and frozen food preservation; other canneries 
xcated throughout the Willamette Valley. The 
n fisheries in Astoria and other coast cities 
mong the world’s greatest. 
ough undeveloped, all the basic minerals 
found in Oregon. The principal mineral prod- 
e sand and gravel, cement, stone and clay 
s. Other minerals include mercury, gold. 
copper, lead, iron ore and platinum. 
on has more than a score of institutions of 
education, including 12 colleges and univer- 
two professional schools,| five teachers col- 
s and two junior colleges. 
re are more than 60,000 acres devoted to the 
scores of State Parks and their recreational 


7 Lake, in Crater Lake National Park, re- 
-in what was once a gigantic volcano. Of an 
al sapphire blue, it is six miles in diameter 


hb 
iy 


Captain Robert Gray in his ship, | 
bia (May 11, 1792), sailed into the river 
5 mamed after his vessel. He gave the 
States by right of discovery sound argu- 

claiming the vast region drained by the 
gon’ country. 

’3 efforts 


lore the} tomobile iva 
was complete 
Legistation was passed (1941) to extend the Turn-_ 
| pike to the Ohio state line. An extension to Phila- 
delphia was authorized (1940). 


reached the mouth of the 
built Fort Clatsop, a 


r ay. » 
lacob Astor’s Pacific Fur Company (April, 
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marks 7 
of Gettysburg, now national shrines. 


sho; 
tablet, cemented ) 
a building at 135 Market street, Philadelphia. In 
the time of Franklin it was 51 High street. 
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1811) established a fort, the beginning of Astoria. 
—- fell into British hands auring the War of 


poeg (May 2, 1843). 


. 


Pennsylvania 


CAPITAL, Harrisburg—Keystone State—STATE 
FLOWER, Mountain Laurel—MOTTO: Virtue, 
Liberty and Independence—AREA, 45,333 sq. mi.; 
rank, 32nd—POPULATION, (Est. 1947), 10,281,000; 
rank (1940 census), 2nd. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, one of the 
Middle Atlantic group, is bounded on the north by 
Lake Erie and New York, on the east by New 
York and New Jersey, on the south by Delaware, 
Maryland and West Virginia, and on the west by 
West Virginia and Ohio. It is one of the Thirteen 
Original States. 

It is of varied topography, like most Atlantic 
States, having leveler lands to the east, and rising 
to higher altitudes to the westward. The Ap- 
palachian range traverses the central part from 
northeast to southwest, a higher mountain region 
being in the extreme west, and another lower plain 
running down to the shores of Lake Erie. It has 
rivers important in navigation—the Delaware, 
the Allegheny and the Monongahela, which unite 
at Pittsburgh to form the Ohio. 

The Commonwealth has built its industries 
largely on the basic elements. It produces nearly 
one-third cf the steel of the country, shipping it to 
all parts of the world. Pittsburgh is the center of 
the greatest metal production ever attained in one 
locality. Its supplies of iron ore come mostly from 
Minnesota, and its operations have made more 
millionaires than any other single industrial center 
in the country. The perfected tonnage from Pitts- 
burgh is the heaviest, excepting at New York and 
Chicago. Electrical goods and equipment are made 
in Pittsburgh in large quantity, ‘Pennsylvania 
is a leader in the manufacture of knitted 
goods, including fine hosiery and many other im- 
portant textile products. 

The bituminous coal annual output averages ap- 
proximately 136,000,000 tons; anthracite, in pro- 
duction of which the State leads, averages more 
than 60,000,600 tons; and the Commonwealth pro- 
duces coke, high-grade petroleum, iron ore, pig 
iron, steel for rails and structural purposes, lime, 
cement, slate, and other metals and minerals. 

Pennsylvania leads in the production of buck- 
wheat. Other important crops are winter wheat, 
rye, oats, corn, potatoes, tobacco, apples, peaches, 
pears and grapes. More than half of the farm in- 
come of the Commonwealth is derived from dairy 
products and poultry. 

The Commonwealth has 106 institutions of higher 
education—52 colleges and universities, including 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (founded 
in 1740); 29 professional schools, 13 teachers’ col- 
leges, 10 junior colleges and two Negro institutions. 

The United States was born on_ Pennsylvania 
soil. In Philadelphia was adopted the Articles of 
Confederation; the Declaration of Independence 
was written and signed there; the Treaty of Peace 
that ended the Revolutionary War was ratified in 
that place, and there also later the Constitution 
of the United States formulated. 

Pennsylvania was named in honor of Admiral 
William Penn, the founder of the province. Penn, 
a Quaker, received a charter (1631) from Charles II 
of Great Britain for land in America. The name 
“Pensilvania’”” (Penn’s Woods) was used for many 
years by William Penn and his sons, Thomas and 
Richard,.to designate the province. 

Penn granted three charters; one (1682), the 
second one (1683) and the third (1701), Pennsyl- 
vania was governed under the latter charter until 
the Constitution of 1776 was framed during the 
period of the Revolution. 

Penn’s invitation to Continental Europeans to 
come to his province brought to Pennsylvania a 
mixture of English, Scotch-Irish, Scotch, Irish, 


Welsh, Dutch, French, Swedish and German. 


The terms ‘“‘Commonwealth’’ as applied to the 


province and ‘‘General Assembly’’ as. the official 
name for the law-making body of Pennsylvania, 
were originated by Penn and remain in the Con- 
stitution in force. 


The Commonwealth,is rich in historic land- 
including Valley Forge and the Battlefield 


The site of Benjamin Franklin’s original printing 
in Philadelphia is marked with a bronze 
into the sidewalk in front of 


‘he Pennsylvania ‘Turnpike, a 160-mile long au- 
a h from Harrisburg, to Pittsburgh 
uly, 1940) at a cost of $70,000,000 


- 


; 
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Rhode Island 


CAPITAL, Providence—Little Rhody—STATE 

. FLOWER, Violet-—MOTTO: Hope—AREA, 1,214 sa. 

mi.; rank,» 48th—POPULATION, (Est. 1947), 
761,000; rank (1940 census), 36th. 


Rhode Island, of the New England Group and one 
of the Thirteen Original States, is the smallest 
in the United States.! It is bounded on the north 
and east by Massachusetts, on the south by the 
Atlantic Ocean (Block Island Sound) and on the 
west by Connecticut. The official name of the 
State (since July 20, 1776) is “‘The State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations.’’ With 674.2 
petsons to the square mile, it is the most densely 
populated of all the States and is 91.6 percent 
L Beil It exceeds all others in per capita industrial 
output. \ 

The principal mineral products are stone, sand 
and gravel, and graphite. 

The textile mills account for nearly half the 
value of the products, and the state has important 
jewelry factories. The first cotton spinning works 
of this country were established in Pawtucket in 
the 18th century. Providence, Woonsocket, afd 
Pawtucket are the chief centers of industry. 

The State has eight institutions of higher educa- 
tion—three colleges and universities, three’ pro- 
fessional schools and two teachers’ colleges. 

Newport,. on Narragansett Bay, has been for 
decades' a famous watering place. The Astors, 
Vanderbilts, Goelets and other New York families 
have mansions there. Eastons Beach is the cen- 
ter of Newport’s summer activities, though an 
exclusive colony is found at Baileys Beach on the 
Ocean Drive. 

The Naval War College is in Newport. Quonset 
Naval Air Station, the Northeastern naval air 
arm and supplier of aircraft carriers is situated in 
the town of North Kingstown on the opposite side 
of Narragansett Bay from Newport. 

Many of the early settlers in Rhode Island em- 
braced the sea as a means of livelihood and from 
old Newport and other towns have come tales of 
exciting adventures in whaling and the slave trade, 
in_privateering and in general warfare. 

The first settlement in Rhode Island was made 
by Roger Williams (1636). Banished for his polit- 
ical and religious opinions, to escape deportation 
to England he fied in the winter to the shores of 
Narragansett Bay, where he. founded Providence. 
At first the society worshipped under the trees or 
in the houses of its members in the little village 
that was then Providence. For 60 years the mem- 
bers had no real house of worship. In 1700 their 
pastor, at his own expense, put up a small meet- 
ing house ‘in the shape of a haycap with a fire- 
place in the middle, the smoke escaping from a 
hole through the roof,’ Then in 1775 the present 
edifice was erected. It is still used by Brown 
University when degrees are conferred on Com- 
Mencement Day. The second settlement was made 
at Portsmouth by William Coddington and his asso- 
ciates (1638), the third at Newport by Coddington 
and seceders from Portsmouth (1639); these two 
settlements uniting (1640) under a single govern- 
ment. The fourth settlement was made in War- 

wick by Samuel Gorton (1642). 

‘These four settlements united under_a patent 
granted (1643-44) to form the Colony of Providence 
Plantations. When (1651) Coddington obtained a 
commission appointing him governor for life of 
the islands of Rhode Island and Conanicut, the 
infant colony was disrupted, the two islands be- 
ing governed by Gov. Coddington, while the 
mainldnd, Providence and Warwick, continued as 

_ the Colony of Providence Plantations, but with the 

revocation of Coddington’s commission (1654) the 
colony was reunited. A charter was granted the 
Colony by King Charles II in 1663 and the State 
continued to operate under it until 1843 when the 
present Constitution became operative, 

The General Assembly of Rhode Island adopted 
(May 4, 1776, two months before the American 
Declaration of Independence) a resolution re- 
nouncing allegiance to the British King and gov- 
ernment. The vote was almost unanimous. 

Tt was in Pawtucket that Samuel Slater, after 
working for a time in the cotton spinning mill of 
Moses Brown, designed new machines and began 
the first real cotton manufacturing plant in the 
United States (1790). Old Slater Mill, restored to 
its original appearance, is a point of tourist inter- 


est. 
South Carolina 


CAPITAL, Columbia—Palmetto State—Ss 
FLOWER, Yellow Jessamine—MOTTO: Dum sae 
Spero (While I breathe, I hope); also Animus 
Opibusque Parati (Prepared in Spirit and Wealth, 
or Ready With Minds and _ Resources)—AREA, 
31,055 sq. mi.; rank, 39th—POPULATION, (Est. 
1947), 1,918,000; rank (1940 ceoeue)) 26th, | 
era ea in anes Atlantic group, ot 

e rteen Origina ates, is bounded on the 
north by North Carolina, onthe southeast by the 


{ 


on the southwest by Georgia. 

topography is, ike that of North Carolina, mi 
tainous in the western part (maximum 3,548 
a plateau in the central strip, and low- 
and’: sandy toward the 200-mile sea front. 

The climate westward is comparatively cool, | 
the central part medium, and nearer the coast su 
tropical and humid. Winters are short and mild. . 

The State ranks high in production of tobas 
and peaches. Other chief crops are cotton, com 
oats, sweet potatoes, wheat, and peanuts. | 

The forests, which occupy 58 percent of t 
State’s area, supply lumber to the East and Sow 
principally yellow pine. Turpentine is an abunda 
product. ra 

The principal mineral products are stone, f: 
clay, clay products, sand and gravel; also go 
silver, Manganese, iron ore and monazite. 

Still basically agricultural, the State is becomi 
heavily industrialized. Principal industrial cit; 
are Spartanburg, Greenville, Anderson, Columb# 
Charleston, Rock Hill, Sumter and Greenwoc 
Seventy percent of its manufactures is in textil 
others are paper and pulp and allied producq 
clothing and electric power. Charleston is the pa 
of entry. . a 

There are 33 institutiohs of higher learning 
15 colleges and universities, three profession 
schools, four junior colleges and 11 Negro colleg: 

There are 18 State Parks with an area of 38,0 
acres and six State forests comprising 1480 
acres. South Carolina has the longest open hi 
ing season of all the States and is one of the ii 
States in which there is no closed season on fishir 
Excellent recreational facilities are available) 

The Spanish and French made a number of @ 
successful attempts to colonize in’ the area De 
known as South Carolina between 1526 and 156 
The first permanent colony was established (15% 
by Spaniards on the present Parris Isiand. Host 
Indians and the activities of Sir Francis Dra 
caused Spain (1587) to abandon the colony. Er 
land failed to take immediate advantage of” 
conquest, and the first permanent English set 
ment was made near the present city of Charles' 
(1670) during the reign of Charles II. 

The people of South Carolina in convent 
(1774) joined in the movement for the union of | 
American colonies or provinces to assert their right} 
as British subjects. As those rights were not rapid 
forthcoming, South Carolina (March 26, 1776) 
up an independent government headed by a p: 
dent, vice-president, a set of State officers, a ju 
ciary and a General Assembly. 4] 

South Carolina played an active part in a 
ing the independence of the United States. 
representatives in the Continental Congress, 
ticularly Charles Pinckney, were vigorous in 
efforts to bring about the convention of 1787, wi 
framed the Constitution of the United S$ 
Pinckney was one of the delegates to the Con 
tional Convention, one of the leaders in debate | 
the proposed Constitution and the propose; 
more than 30 of the provisions adopted into t 
Constitution. South Carolina was the eighth St 
to join the Union. ‘ ‘ L 

Seventy-two years later (Dec, 28, 1860) the peo 
of South Carolina rescinded the ordinance w 
they had adopted (May 1783) and dissolve 
ee ce Ips ee jah hes State ani 
other, States o Union. at act led 
Civil?War. 

Charleston has the Charleston Library Socié 
with a collection of mewspapers dating back 
1732; the Chamber of Commerce (founded 17737% 
Swallows Tavern), the oldest Chamber of C 
merce organization in the United States with 
building erected in 1784; the College of Charles 
(chartered 1785 and cornerstone of present buildi, 
erected in 1828); Middleton Place Gardens, 


Atlantic Ocean 


hie 
Si 
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oldest formal gardens in the United States dati 
back to 1740; the Charleston Museum ee! , 
1773) and ‘‘dictator’’ John Rutledge’s House (bul 
about 1760). The Old Exchange Building ho 

the first independent government set up in 

United States (1774) and a submarine marker 
Battery Park commemorates the deeds of + 
eve bie es porter bb used in warfa: 
“Hunley’s Boat,’”? used by the Confederat BE 
1865) in Charleston Harbor. ve f 


South Dakota” 


CAPITAL, Pierre—Sunshine State, Coyote St; 
—STATE FLOWER, American Pasque, pret - 
or Mayflower—MOTTO: Under God the Peot 
Rule—AREA, 77,047 sq. mi.; rank, 15th—POP! 
LATION, (Est. 1947), 564,000; rank (1940 cen 


38th. 5 ; | 
South Dakota is bounded on the north by No: 
Dakota, on the east by Minnesota ona Peal 
the south by Nebraska, and on the west. 
Wyoming and Montana. Its climate is that of ¢ 
temperate zone northern latitudes, cold in win 
and hot in summer. The state is divided it 
nearly equal parts by the Missouri River, whi 
drains all except the extreme northeast corner’ 
' ‘ | 


eA cok. | 
ail | 


Ss? ie. ie oe 


® State. The Missouri River’s western tribu- 
, the Grand, Moreau, Cheyenne, Bad and 
eer are the scene of new irrigation de- 
pment. 

velopment of the Missouri Basin for power, 
ation and navigation is in progress. Fort 
ndall is the site of the first large dam in the 


ject. 
Te Black Hills are in the west southwest. Har- 
hey Peak (7,242 feet) is the highest point in the 
United States east of the Rockies. The rest of the 
rea is mostly rolling prairie, falling to lower levels 
nm the northeast. Near the Black Hills are the Bad 
ids, covering one million acres and containing 
h ost important fossil deposits of prehistoric 
©. Big Stone Lake in the northeast corner 
367 feet above sea level) is the lowest point. 
The State is second only to North Dakota in pro- 
duction of spring wheat. Other important crops are 
POrn; cane, oats, rye, barley, flaxseed and the 
ardier fruits. The production and processing of 
Westock is an important industry, followed by 

ter, cheese and flour production, and grist 


mn gs. 

Gold and silver are mined in quantities in the 
Black Hills and at Lead is the largest gold pro- 
Hucing mine in the United States. The principal 
meral products in order of value are gold, stone, 
nent, sand and gravel. Other minerals are 
feldspar, mica, lithium and bentonite. 

South Dakota has 8,400 square miles in Indian 
eryations—the Rosebud, Cheyenne River, Pine 
idge, Standing Rock and Crow Creek-Lower 


Brule. 
South Dakota has 16 institutions of higher learn- 
Ing—seven colleges and universities, one profes- 
flomal school, four teachers’ colleges and four 
anior colleges. 

MMount Rushmore in the Black Hills has an 
Bititude of 6.200 feet. Sculptured on the granite 
face of this mountain are the heads of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. The 
its of these figures are proportionate to men 465 
tall. Because of its patriotic conception the 
onument has become known as the Shrine of 
mocracy. 

The main tourist attractions are the Black Hills, 
he site of Wind Cave National Park; two National 
ests, South Dakota State Park, largest State 


; and the Badlands. the northeastern 
dart of the state are a group of lakes which afford 
ecreation in swimming, fishing and boating. The 
wk Hills draw more than a million visitors 
each year. 

Historically, the State dates back to 1743 when 

first white men, the Verendrye brothers, 
mchmen, came to the area in search of a route 
the Pacific. It was the center of the fur trade 

ng the last century, and historic places of im- 
portance dot the area. South Dakota was admitted 
© Statehood (1889), together with its twin State, 
Yorth Dakota, after 28 years as a part of the 
Dakota Territory. 


ae Tennessee 


CAPITAL, Nashville—Volunteer State—STATE 
OWER, Iris—MOTTO: Agriculture and_Com- 
ce—AREA, 42,246 sq. mi.; rank, 33rd—POPU- 
TION (Est. 1947), 3,079,000; rank (1940 census), 
th. . 
‘Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is 
nded on the north; by Kentucky and Virginia, 
the east by North Carolina, on the south by 
sissippi, Alabama and Georgia, and on the 
t by Arkansas and Missouri. 
e eastern parts are in the Great Smoky Moun- 
, the surface sloping toward the west, first to 
elevated tableland, then to the bottoms of the 
Mississippi River, which skirts the western border. 
Tennessee River flows south into Alabama and 
rns to flow north through Tennessee and Ken- 


into the Chio. 
e forests cover about 30,000 square miles, and 
ld half a billion feet of lumber—oak, yellow pine, 
yellow poplar, hemlock and chestnut. 
Hy principal mineral products are coal, cement, 
phosphate rock; others include iron ore, 
ne , gold, silver, clay products. <) 
"The four largest cities—Knoxville, Memphis, 
ttanooga and Nashville—are the chief commer- 
centers. 


emicals and textiles and their allied products 

‘the two major industrial groups._ 

Apriculture is important, the climate and soil 

tmitting a diversity of crops. Important crops 

e corn, winter wheat, tobacco, cotton, oats, hay, 
fe and sweet potatoes, peanuts and peas. 

ssee has 46 institutions of higher learning. 


f: eight for Negroes—27 colleges and uni- 


es, six professional schools, five teachers’ 
es, and eight junior colleges. — 
are 16 State Parks covering 68,552 acres, 


Zz 
Ll 
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‘State forests totaling 120,846 acres, and 1 
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State-owned lakes, hatcheries and game preserves 
totaling 235,951 acres. ~, i 

Norris Dam, 27 miles north of Knoxville on the 
Clinch river, creates a large and beautiful lake 
covering more than 80 square miles, with a shore 
line in excess of 800 miles. The TVA system of 
dams has provided a series of lakes 650. miles 
long, which, with tributary projects, comprise 
around 600,000 acres of water in the Tennessee 
Valley area, greatly increasing the economic recre- 
ational potentialities of the State. 

Tennessee has at least three of the nation’s out- 
standing wonders—Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir 
basin of the Mississippi River formed by an earth- 
quake} (1811); Lookout Mountain, a rock-faced 
promontory carved by the currents of the Tennes- 
see River and overlooking Moccasin Bend, at 
Chattanooga; and the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park which is about equally divided be- 
tween North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Other points of tourist interest include the Fall 
Creek Falls with a water-drop of 256 ft. (highest 
east of the Rockies); Rock House Creek Falls, 125 
fit.; and Cove Creek Falls, 85 ft.—all in the Fall 
Creek Falls Recreational Area, 13 miles west of 
Pikeville. 

Each year in November, Tellico Plains is the 
scene of one of America’s most unusual sporting 
events. Here hunters gather with the hope of 
bagging one of the wild Prussian boars that roam 
the Tennessee Mountains in Cherokee Nationa! 
Forest. These ferocious tuskers are descendants ot 
the wild boars from the Black Forest of northern 
Germany imported many years ago and now 
greatly multiplied. 

Explored by DeSoto in 1541, Tennessee was first 
settled in i757. Originally a part of North Caro- 
lina, the area now comprising this State was 
ceded to the United States (1784) as part of the 
Territory South of the Ohio. Tennessee was ad- 
Snap into the Union (June 1, 1796) as the 16th 

ie. . 


Texas 


CAPITAL, Austin—Lone Star State—STATE 
FLOWER, Bluebonnet—MOTTO: Friendship— 
AREA, 267,339 sq. mi.; rank, Ist—POPULATION 
(Est. 1947), 7,118,000; rank (1940 census), 6th, 


Texas, of the West South Central group, is 
bounded on the north by New Mexico and Okla- 
homa, on the east by Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and the Gulf of Mexico, on the south by the 
Gulf and Mexico, and on the west by Mexico and 
New Mexico. It is the largest State, its length and 
breadth at the most extreme points measuring ap- 
proximately 775 by 800 miles (airline distance). 

In the western part it is mountainous, the 
“Staked Plains’’ lying in the northwest, a great 
prairie in the central portion, and a lower-lying 
region nearer to the Gulf, ‘ 

The most notable canyon is the Santa Elena on 
the Rio Grande in Brewster County, with a 1600- 
foot vertical wall. 

The ‘‘Panhandle’”’ is the northern tip of Texas, 
and is so called because it appears on the map 
to form the handle of a giant pan. Its chief 
forestation is in the eastern part, and its native 
trees are in great variety. Texas has a great di- 
versity of climate, ranging from temperate to sub- 
tropical. Irrigation has produced a man-made 
Paradise in the ‘‘Magic Valley’ of the Lower 
Rio Grande, where citrus fruits and vegetables 
are grown. 

Houston, Beaumont, Port Arthur, Texas City, 
Corpus Christi, Port Aransas and Galveston are 
leading deepwater ports. © 

The State has more than 470 airports and in 
excess of 6,000 licensed civilian aircraft. Browns- 
ville is an important commercial air terminal. 

Texas is the leading cotton growing State; ranks 
second in peanut production and citrus fruits. 
Other large crops, of the approximately 50 pro- 
duced on a commercial scale, are: corn, winter 
wheat, oats, sorghum, potatoes, rice, tomatoes, 
pecans and onions. The fruits, in addition to the 
citrus group, include peaches, apples, cantaloupes. 
dates, figs, strawberries and blackberries, 

The Texas cotton crop is the most valuable 
crop grown in a single political subdivision in the 
world, and represents about 53 per cent of the 
total crop value of the State.. Its average annual 
value approaches the total value of the production 


of the gold, silver, zinc, lead and copper mines - - 


of the United States. 
The State leads in petroleum production with a 


huge output, and leads also in production of helium, 


beside yielding an immense amount of natural gas, — 
sulphur and coal. There are also quantities of 
gypsum, granite, sandstone, limestone, silver and 
potash. 

Texas ranks first in beef cattle, sheep, mules 
and average wool and mohair production, and 
ranks high in the value of all livestock, including 


horses and turkeys. 


Texas has 78 listed institutions of higher educa- 


tion, including 10 for, Negroes—32 colleges and 


yen See ee ae 


ee Pn 


' sippi River. 
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universities, five professional schools, seven teach- 
ers’ colleges, and 34 junior colleges. 

There are 76 State Parks, five State Forests, 
500 Roadside Parks maintained by the State for 
the traveling public, and the State has deeded 
1,000,000 acres to the U.S. Government for a 
National Park to be situated in the Big Bend Coun- 
try of Southwest Texas. Mexico will cooperate by 
creating a corresponding national park on its side 
of the Rio Grande River. | 

Texas revolted from Mexico (1836) and became a 
Republic. Six flags have flown over the State in 
the following order; Spanish, 1519-1685; French, 
1685-1690; Spanish, 1690-1821; Mexican, 1821-1836; 
Republic of Texas, 1836-1845; United States, 1845- 
1861; The Confederacy, 1861-1865; the United States 
from 1865. : 

About 20 missions, of which a handful are still 
standing, were built in Texas (1690-1791) by the 
Spanish for the double purpose of converting the 
savages and holding the territory for; Spain. They 
were the first outposts of European civilization 
and contributed materially to the conversion of 
Texas from a wilderness to a civilized country. 

The Alamo (founded in 1718) by the Franciscan 
monks, in the heart ‘of San Antonio, is a Texas 
shrine. There 187 Texans lost their lives (Mar. 
6, 1836) in a vain effort to prevent the Mexicans 
from invading Texas. J 

he San Jacinto Monument on San Jacinto 
battlefield, 18 miles from Houston, commemorates 
the victory of the Texans under Sam Houston over 
the Mexicans under Santa Anna. The shaft, rising 
570.4 feet, is the tallest in the world. The base 
of the monument houses the San Jacinto Museum. 


; Utah 


CAPITAL, Salt Lake City—Beehive State— 
STATE FLOWER, Sego Lily—MOTTO: Industry— 
AREA, 84,916 sq. mi.; rank, 10th—POPULATION 
(Est. 1947), 637,000; rank (1940 census), 41st. 


Utah, of the Mountain group of the Far West, 
is bounded on the north by Idaho and Wyoming, 
on the east by Wyoming and Colorado, on the south 
by Arizona, and on the west by Nevada. The 
State’s most prominent topographical feature is 
the Wasatch Mountain Range trending north and 
south between the Great Basin and the Colorado 
River drainage area. The highest peak is Kings 
Mountain (13,498 feet). Otherwise the greater part 
of the State is a plateau 6,000 feet above sea level. 
The rivers are useful only for irrigation, more 
than 1,300,000 acres being under water. The Great 
Salt Lake, salt being 25-27% of the fluid content, 
is in the northwest part, altitude 4,218 ft., and 
has no known outlet. Its area is 2,360 square miles. 
The ‘“‘Great American Desert’’ lies in the north- 
western corner of Utah, reaching over into Nevada. 

The climate is dry, stimulating and wholesome, 
warm in summer, rather cold in winter, and the 
sky is clear and cloudless 300 days a year. 

The State’s income from agriculture has more 
than doubled in recent years (1939-1947). The 
eee livestock items are dairy products, tur- 

eys and poultry products, lambs and wool. Alfalfa, 
eae sugar beets, barley and potatoes are the 
chief crops. 

Utah’s principal mineral products are copper, 
coal, zinc and lead, gold, petroleum, sulphur and 
salt; also uranium, vanadium, semi-precious stones, 
marble, and onyx. 

Since World War II, Utah has become an im- 
portant factor in the steel market. The giant 
Geneva Steel Mills, with a current capacity of 
1,250,000 tons per year, is said to be the only 
fully integrated ste 


The State has no bonded indebtedness. 

There are 10 institutions of higher learning— 
five colleges and universities, one professional 
school and four junior colleges. 

The Latter Day Saints number three-fourths of 
all church membership. The Mormons reached 
Utah (July 24, 1847) from the Midwest, being 
driven out by (oe Bala and journeyed to the 
territory when it was almost completely a wilder- 


ness. 

Salt Lake City, the capital, has several structures 
built by the church, among them the Tabernacle, 
seating 12,000, and the Temple. 

For coloring and unusual erosional formations 
the canyon country of southwestern Utah and 
northern Arizona has no equal. The canyons them- 
selves are stupendous in size and formation, and of 
brilliant hues. It is in this country that Zion and 
Bryce Canyon National Parks and Cedar Breaks 
National Monument are situated. Zion National 
Park was, prior to its reservation, a nationa) 
monument, called by the Indian name of the river, 
Mukuntuweap. The monument was enlarged 
(March 18, 1918) by President Wilson-and the 
name changed to Zion. The new name is appro- 
priate, for since early days its principal accessible 
eature has been called Zion Canyon by the Mor: 
mon settlers, who said the great mountains form- 


company west of the Missis- 


ing the canyon walls were in truth temples of Gi 
“Glitt Tuins ‘have been discovered in Zion EF 
and its vicinity, proving that long before hi 
Zion gaye sanctuary to the Mormons it wa 
home of a prehistorie people. 
A large part of geologic history is revealed 
canyon walls of Zion and Bryce Canyon N 
Parks. Just as Grand Canyon is the best 
record of ancient geologic history, Zion 
records most clearly the events of medieval 4 
logical time, and Bryce reveals much of modd 
geologic history. The rocks exposed in these the 
national parks incorporate the records of a b 
years. a 
In Bryce Canyon the rim road is on the hight 
tread of a giant rock stairway that, as viewed if 
Rainbow Point, leads downward in steps 30 to 


feet high to the flat lands 3,000 feet below. 


Vermont 3 


CAPITAL, Montpelier—Green Mountain S 
STATE FLOWER, Red Clover—MOTTO: Verm 
Freedom and Unity—AREA, 9,609 sq. mi.; 
42nd—FOPULATION (Est. 1947), 364, > 
(1940 census), 46th. 


Vermont, ‘New England’s only inland State, 
bounded on the north by Cad#ada, on the east? 
New Hampshire, on the south by Massachuset 
and on the west by New York. The Green Mo 
tains run north and south through the State, Bs 
Champlain, which forms most of the West# 
boundary, more than 100 miies long and in pk 
12 miles wide, is the largest body of fresh w 
east of the Great Lakes. The boundary on 
east Was Officially decided (1937) to run for 
miles along the Connecticut River, the New Ha 
shire line extending to the original low water D 
on the west bank. 

The climate is cool and the atmosphere a 
The summer season, between frosts, is from 2 
to 160 days, according to location and altitude 

In the State there are more than 900 pez 
with an altitude of 2,000 feet or more above § 
level, Mt. Mansfield (4,393 feet), is the high 
point. There are more than 400 lakes in the S 

Preeminently a dairy state, it is as well suit 
to diversified farming and fruit. growing. Its re 
of dairy cows per capita is among the highest 
the nation. Both in quantity and quality Ve 
leads the maple-production states (nine) with 
normal yield of about 40% of the production. 
apple crop is of notable quality with more tbh 
382,000 bearing trees in the orchards. 5 

The a ee ieberk are stone, 
copper an Cc, an e State is a hea roduy 
of asbestos. cs | 

_Vermont has 14 institution of higher 1 
eight colleges and universities, including the 
versity of Vermont, chartered in 1791; 
teachers’ colleges and three junior colleges. 

Forty-five State Forests and Forest Parks eo 
about 77,818 acres, and the National Forest 4 
contain about 500,000 acres. The recrea’ 
activities of Vermont extend through the four 
sons. The Long Trail i 
there are 1,000 miles of bridle trails and abunds 
hotel facilities. ; 

The romantic history of the State’s early di 
hinges on the activities of the Green Mount 
Boys, a force of militia organized about 1764. © 

When the Revolutionary War broke out and 
of Lexington and Concord was received, many 
these militiamen started at once and joined # 
Colonial forces around Boston. Those who & 


The following June the name ¥ 
changed to Vermont. Bennington Monument 
feet), commemorates the battle of Benning 
els 16, 1777), the turning point of the Revo 

Thomas Chittenden was elected Go i 
3, 1778) in the first election under she-tnaeie 


(March 12, 1778), The State existed ; 
for 14 years until its difficulties im reas sare 
boundaries and sovereignty were solved. The St 


the first after the original thirteen. M e 
was chosen as the capital (1805), and the first s 
sion of legislature was held there (1808). 


Virginia 
CAPITAL, Richmond—Old D on—ST; 
FLOWER,’ American Dogwoodeon) TTO: 
Semper Tyrannis (Thus Always to Tyran 
AREA, 40,815 sq. mi.; rank, 35th—POPULA 
(Est. 1947), 3,019,000; rank (1940 census , 19 


The Commonwealth of Virginia, - 
teen Original States, is bounded’ on the ne 
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nich once d 
icky, was further reduced by the establish- 

mt of West Virginia (1863) in the Civil War. 
sone State's. topography is varied. The Coastal 
in, known as the Tidewater, consists of four 
ninsulas averaging 70 miles in length and 10 
5 miles wide, formed by Chesapeake Bay and 
+ Potomac, Rappahannock, York and James 
uivers. The central part of the State, known 
s the Piedmont, rises to the Blue Ridge Muoun- 
uns’ Between this range to the north and the 
eghenies lies the Shenandoah Valley, an ex- 
Went farming region. Extending far to the 
est of the body of the State is Southwest Vir- 


‘many chee ee. 
mmonwea is . Rogers (5,719 ft.) 

The climate varies, being generally warm in the 
ern coastal region with ordinarily mild winters, 
ha much colder in the high lands in the west. 
Vv: ia is one of the leading tobacco and apple 


Oducing States. Other important crops are 
pin, winter wheat, cotton and peanuts. Smith- 
@ hams, from peanut-fed hogs, are world 


mous. 
Livestock, dairying and turkey-raising are im- 
brtant industries and the Piedmont is noted for 
horoughbred horses. 
firginia’s principal mineral products are coal, 
6, sand, gravel and zinc; also titanium, cement, 
ty, feldspar, gypsum, 
rite, and salt. 
ding manufacturing centers are Richmond. 
well, Norfolk, Roanoke and Lynchburg. Lead- 
‘industrial activities are cigarette making 
is the world’s largest center of that 
chemical plants, furniture, lumbering, 
textiles and shipbuilding. At Newport 
at the mouth of the James River, is one 
largest shipbuilding plants in the country, 
Hampton 


lead, manganese, mica, 


the 
the city also has great coal piers. 
Oads is the major port of entry. 
The State lists 42 institutions of higher educa- 
including six for Negroes—19 colleges and 
Sifies, seven professional schools, three 
s’ colleges, and 13 junior colleges. 
There are seyen State Parks with a combined 
pea of approximately 25,750 acres.» Other recrea- 
facilities include the Shenandoah National 


Be 


folk. 


Vv ginia is proud of its history. The first rer- 
t English settlement was at Jamestown 

).. At Yorktown the American Revolution 
y ended (1781) with the surrender of a 
ish army. The Commonwealth was the scene 

y campaigns in the Civil War and the war 

d with the surrender of Lee’s army (April, 
at Appomattox Court House near Lynchburg. 

nia has been the birthplace of eight presi- 

ents (including Harrison, Taylor and- Wilson 
ected from other States). Its principal shrines 
Mount Vernon, Washington’s home; Monti- 
Jefferson's home near Charlottesville; Arling- 
ational Cemetery, and a number of National 

Ty Parks. The restoration of Williamsburg 

he colonial capital of Virginia, by John D. 
eller, Jr., ranks as one of the most notable 


e world. 
Washington 


PITAL, Olympia—Evergreen State, Chinook 
©—STATE FLOWER, Rhododendron—MOTTO: 
i (Bye and Bye)+-AREA, 68,192 sq. .; Tank, 

POPULATION (Est. 1947), 2,233,000; rank 


hington, of the Pacific group, is bounded on 
rth by British Columbia, on the east by 


tigation uses, with the Snake River in its 


n reaches. 
Cascade Mountains cut through the west- 
rd of the State, extending north and 


Averaging 6,000 feet at the crest, there are 


‘a which includes mountains 5,000 feet high | 
Highest point in the | 
| States, 


wumber of snowcapped peaks, of which Mt. 

ier (14,408 ft.) is the highest. The rugged 
pic Mountains, rising to 8,000 feet, occupy the 
c¢ Peninsula between the Pacific and Puget 


innumerable harbors, on which Seattle, Tacoma, 
Everett, Olympia and other important cities are 
situated, is a great commercial center. It is the 
nearest American gateway to the ports of Asia, 
handles the bulk of the shipping to and. from 
Alaska and has a heavy trade via the Panama 
Canal. Seattle is the largest city and chief port. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation. The State 
leads by far in the production of apples. Other 
important crops are wheat, barley, oats, corn, 
potatoes, pears, peaches, peas and hops, Huge 
fae of cattle and sheep graze throughout the 

Principal mineral products in order of value are 
cement, coal, sand and gravel, stone. Gold, silver, 
lead, mereury and zinc also are mined. Also found 
are clays, antimony, arsenic, tungsten and 
platinum. Aluminum refining has become an im= 
portant industrial activity. 

Washington’s fisheries rank high among the 
exceeded only by California and Massa- 
chusetts in quantity and value of the annual 
catch. Landings average between 150-200,000,000 
pounds annually, including salmon, halibut, crab, 
albacore tuna, rock cod and others. 

_Standing timber includes Douglas fir, yellow 
Pine, white pine, spruce, larch, cedar and many 
others. Washington is a leader in lumber output, 
shipping the product all over the world, much 
going to the North Atlantic States via the Panama 
Canal and going by rail to the Central West. ~~ 

There are 23 institutions of higher education— 

12 colleges and universities, four teachers’ colleges 
and seven junior colleges. 
_ The Grand Coulee Dam, on the Columbia River, 
is a part of the Columbia River Reclamation Proj- 
ect and ultimately will irrigate 1,200,000 acres of 
land and regulate the flow of the river and develop 
electrical power for use on the project and else- 
where. Another, Bonneville Dam, is situated at 
the head of tidewater on the Columbia River and 
provides deep water transportation as far as The 
Dalles. A third, the McNary, is under construction 
at Umatilla. 5 

The State has two national parks, Mt. Rainier, 
one of the principal tourist attractions, and Olym- 
Pic National Park. 

Mt. Rainier, named after the British Admiral, 
Peter Rainier, who figured in the American Revolu- 
tion, is the third highest mountain in the conti- 
nental United States. This inactive voleano covers 
100 syuare miles, approximately cne-fourth of the 
area of the National park in which it is located. 
Its glacier system, 28 in all, comprises 40 square 
miles of ice from 50 to 500 feet thick. 


West Virginia 


CAPITAL, Charleston—Panhandle State—STATE 
FLOWER, Rhododendron—MOTTO: Montani Sem- 
per Liberi (Mountaineers Always Free)—AREA, 
24,181 sq. mi.; rank, 40th—POPULATION (Est. 
1947), 1,849,000; rank (1940 census), 25th. 


West Virginia became the 35th State in the 
Union (June 20, 1863) formed of the western 
counties of Virginia. It is bounded on the north 
by Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Maryland; on the 
south by Virginia and Kentucky; and on the west 
by Kentucky and Ohio. 

It is essentially mountainous, the Appalachian 
Range having several spurs therein. Its western 
parts drain into the Ohio River, and its eastern 
portions down the Potomac River to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The climate is moderate, and between the 
north and south extremes. 3 

The State is a heavy producer of soft coal, 
natural gas, petroleum and stone. Industrial man- 
ufactures include iron and steel products, glass and’ 
glassware, chemicals and chemical products. There 
are large chemical plants in the Kanawha and 
Ohio River valleys, based on salt brines. 

West Virginia produces more hardwood than 
any other State, excepting Arkansas, and has vast 
timber wealth, including yellow poplar, birch, ash, 
oak. spruce, hemlock and walnut. 

The chief agricultural products are corn, oats, 
wheat, hay, potatoes,, tobacco, apples, peaches, 
plums and grapes. Recent years have seen the 
development of grazing with the introduction of 
much blooded stock. : 

West Virginia has 19 institutions of higher edu- 
cation—nine colleges and universities, five teachers’ 
colleges, two junior colleges and three Negro col- 
leges. 

There are 13 State Parks and six State Forests 
providing all types of recreational and vacation 
facilities. Camping sites and trails are available 
in the Monongahela National Forest. State-in- 


ected tourist camps and hotels are contiguous to~ 


recreational areas. 
White Sulphur Springs, in Greenbrier County, 
for years has been world famous as a spa. 
The date of the appearance of the first white 
settler in what is now West Virginia is unknown. 
Recently discovered records in England indicate 


. 
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that probably pioneers had‘ crossed the Potomac 
and located on or near the site of Shepherdstown 
(as early as 1719). Morgan was recorded as a 
settler mear Bunker Hill, Berkeley County (by 
1726). Out of the groups of French and English 
settlers and the struggle between them, came the 
French and Indian War. _ 

In the American Revolution. no region sent more 
men to the east under Washington and his sub- 
commanders,*or did more valiant defense of the 
‘back door’? of the embryonic United States, than 
did the men from West Virginia. These days found 
the pioneers forced to wage war against the British 
from the sea and the Indians from beyond the 
Ohio. The closing days of the Revolution blended 
into the so-called later Indian wars which only 
ended at the battle of Fallen Timbers (Aug. 20, 
1794) where Gen. Anthony Wayne broke the power 
of the savage. : 

With the opening of the Civil War (1861) the 
first engagement of the war took place at Philippi 
(June 3, 1861). Battles and skirmishes took place 
almost continuously thereafter in West Virginia 


until 1865. ; 
Wisconsin 


CAPITAL, Madison—Badger State—STATE 
FLOWER, Violet—MOTTO: Forward—AREA, 56,- 
154 sq. i; rank, 25th—POPULATION (Est. 
1947), 3,283,000; rank (1940 census), 13th. 


Wisconsin. of the East North Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Lake Superior and Michi- 
gan, on the east by Lake Michigan, on the south 
by Illinois, and on the west by Iowa and Minnesota. 
The western boundary includes also the Mississippi 
and St. Croix rivers. It has the characteristic 
climate of the northern tier of States, cold in 
winter and pleasant in summer, dry and stim- 
ulating. 

The principal mineral products are stone, sand 
and gravel, iron ore and zinc. < 

Agriculture is a leading industry in_ Wisconsin 
and is well diversified. The State is first in the 
production .of dairy cattle, milk, manufactured 
milk products, including cheese and condensery 
products; hemp, tame hay, peas, sweet corn 
and beets for canning. It produces large crops of 
corn, oats, barley, cucumbers for pickles, cabbage, 
sugar beets, potatoes, onions, and cigar wrapper 
tobacco. There are large crops of cranberries, 
cherries, apples, strawberries, and plums. 

Principal manufactures include motor vehicle 
parts and accessories, paper and paperboard mills, 
tractors, footwear, textiles; generating, distribu- 
tion and industrial apparatus; saw mills, veneer 
mills and cooperage stock mills. Chief industrial 
centers are in the southeastern corner of the State: 
Milwaukee, one of the chief ports of entry; West 
Allis, Racine, Kenosha, Janesville, Beloit and 
Madison. 

Superior, at the head of Lake Superior, opposite 
Duluth, Minn., is the main terminus of the Great 
Northern Railway, and has great ore, lumber, 
wheat and coal dockage, with considerable man- 
ufacturing of iron products. 

The State has 39 institutions of higher education 
—15 colleges and universities, seven professional 
Schools, 13 teachers’ colleges and normal schools 
and four junior colleges. 

There are 12 State Parks, eight State Forests and 
& number of roadside parks and State historical 
and memorial sites totaling 273,000 acres. The 
scenic and recreational resources of Wisconsin 
are accessible over 85,000 miles of highways and 
nearly 7,000 miles of railroads, plus growing air- 
port facilities. 

The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Act, 
the first adopted by any American State. went into 
effect (July 1, 1934), affecting more than 1,500 em- 
ployers and about 400,000 employees receiving less 
than $1,500 annually each. 

Wisconsin was the first State to set up (1917) 
@ cooperative crop reporting organization jointly 
‘with the Federal Government—a system which has 
since been adopted by many States. 

Jean Nicolet was the first white man known to 
set foot on Wisconsin soil. He arrived at the 
mouth of the Fox River (1634) and landed either 


ORGANIZED TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATE 


Alaska 


CAPITAL, Juneau—Territorial Flower, Forget- 
me-not—AREA, 586,400 square miles—POPULA- 
“TION, (Est. 1948), 92,000. 2 iy 


Alaska, an Organized Territory of the United 
States, including the Aleutian Islands, occupies 
the northwestern part of the North American 
continent, with all the islands near its coast ex- 
cept Bering and Cooper Islands, It is bounded on 
the north by the Arctic Ocean, the east by the 

' Yukon Territory of Canada and ‘British Columbia, 


ay ae, oe 
7 ‘ 


+ Red Banks or at Dotys Island up the river ni 
Neenah, according to Jesuit missionary reports. © 


: Wyoming 


and Utah, and on the west by Utah, Idaho ance 
Montana. It is a lofty region, its mean elevatior 
about 6,000 ft.—a broad plateau traversed by th 
Rocky Mountains. highest point of which is 
Gannett, 13,785 ft. The Teton Range, 40 miles it 
length, constitute a practically insuperable barrie® 
and were noted landmarks to early 19th Centu 
explorers and trappers. The Tetons have 1 
peaks of major rank. _ , 

Its waters flow in all directions, drainage by the 
Green River to the southwest, by the Yellowstone 
and Snake Rivers to the northwest, by the B 
Horn to the north, and by the North Platte. Sweets 
water and Laramie Rivers to the southeast. non« 
of them navigable. 

The climate is that of the rarefied air of high) 
elevations, and is salutary, with severe winters ani 
pleasant summers, moisture precipitation being low 
at about 12 inches mean annually. | 

Great mineral resources, not fully develope 
include coal, petroleum, bentonite, gold, silver 
iron and copper. The State’s coal resources af 
several times greater than those of any otheg 
State and it is estimated that the ‘known deposit 
are sufficient to supply the present world deman 
for approximately 1,000 years. The principal min 
eral products in order of present value are petro 
leum, coal, natural gas and natural gasoline 
Casper is the headquarters for more oil companie#® 
than any other city in the United States with 
the exception of Tulsa, Okla. : 

The crops, produced by dry land and irrigatee 
farming, include beans, corn, wheat, oats, potatoess 
sugar beets, hay, alfalfa and fruit. Since the day 
of the cattle kings the State has been recognizee 
as one of the greatest of livestock States; 1,000,00 
head of fine beef cattle and 3,500,000 head of shee 
and lambs graze on the prairies, ranches an 
farms. The wool clip is of great value. Dairying 
is important in several sections. 

The largest reclamation project in the nation’ 
history, development of the Missouri River Basin 
which includes half the State of Wyoming, is unde 
way and will continue for several years. 
development includes construction of some 2 
mae dams, reservoirs and power plants, whick 
will double the State’s irrigated acreage and agri4 
cultural production. 

The University of Wyoming is in Laramie, ang 
there is one junior college. & 

There are two National Parks, famous Yellow# 
stone National Park (3,472 sq. mi.), the oldest. ana 
best known (set aside in 1872);.and Grand Te 
National Park. There are 11 National Fores 
9,000,000 acres of which are within the States 
and a number of national monuments and hoe 
springs. Jackson Hole Wildlife Park, off Highwa 
287 near Jackson, stocked by fish and game e : 
in cooperation with the New York Zoological So 
ciety, is an unusual wildlife preserve and zoologi 
cal garden. 4) 

The Yellowstone region was discovered by JOB 

(estab 


5 


did 


Colter (1807). The first white settlement 
lished about 1834) was old Fort Laramie, now 
national monument. Up to the beginning of th 
last century, Indians held undisputed sway ov 
the Jackson Hole basin, literally a ‘‘happy huntin 
ground’’ in the Toris Teton region. : 
The first guaranty of equal suffrage to women 
in the United States was contained in the A 
of 1869 of the Territorial Legislature of Wyoming 
The Constitution, subsequently adopted by th 
voters of Wyoming, was confirmed by Congres 
hae 1890) and Wyoming was admitted into 


the southwest by the Pacific Ocean 
west by Bering Sea and the Arctic Oclniees ‘ 


thick with volcanic formations. Southeast Alask 
is a narrow strip between Canada and the Pacit 
Ocean, and includes the Alexander Archipelago, Ti 
tee Bate AED we the principal Pie: 
e utaries are the Tan: i 
Su ae anana, Porcupine 
ecte y e€ warm Japanese current, 
coastal temperature rarely falls below tes 


* 
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to 80 degrees in the summer. The section 
¢ abundant rainfail. In the interior there is 
4 erence of 150 degrees between winter and 
ummer temperatures; in some parts 60 below 
in, Winter and 90 above in summer. 
» ‘There are 25 incorporated towns in Alaska. Those 
f 1,000 or more population include: Anchorage 
15,000),. Fairbanks (12,000), Juneau (8,000), 
Nome (2,200), Sitka (2,100), 
_ (1,600), Wrangell 
Kodiak (1,200), Palmer 


2% ulation, and 32,458 native stock, composed of 
d mos, Indians and Aleuts. 
» Alaska has vast forests along the coasts. of 
which more than 21,000,000 acres are in forest 
Bservations, from which the total annual cut is 
between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 board feet. The 
Otal estimated timber volume is 84,700,000,000 
Board feet. The National Forest system was set 
apart from public domain between 1900 and 1909 
and placed under specialized supervision to insure 
continuous productivity. 

The combined wild life resources of Alaska are 
estimated at $100,000,000.00. 
) Alaska is served by the Alaska Railroad, river 
boat services, five steamship companies and 35 
girline carriers. 
Alaska’s fisheries comprise a leading industry, 

ucing salmon, halibut, herring and shellfish 
r farming and seal killing are important, 
the Pribilof Islands are world famous for seal skins. 
Coal and petroleum production is increasing. 

Gold is mined in southeast Alaska, along the 
Yukon River and at Nome. 
» Trade is almost entirely with the United States, 
Alaska’s imports being chiefiy food and manufac- 
Mires, and exports gold and silver, fishery products 
and furs. 
, Alaska’s eduational system includes the Univer- 
Sity of Alaska, near Fairbanks; over 100 elementary 
@ay schools, 37 rural and 18 city high schools, and 
Several vocational schools. 
| Alaska is governed by a legislative assembly of 
6 senators, elected for four-year terms, and 24 
representatives, elected for two-year terms, and 
the Congress of the United States which has re- 
served to itself the right to legislate on certain 
Subjects. Alaska has one Delegate in Congress, 
é@lected biennially, but he has no vote. The Gov- 
ernor is appointed by the President. 
' Mt. McKinley National Park 3,030 square miles, 
‘(established 1917) was created primarily to protect 
great herds of mountain sheep and caribou on 
part of the Alaska Range. Mt. McKinley 
{20,300 feet above sea ievel) is the highest moun- 
tain in North America and one of the loftiest in 
the world. The park also contains Mt. Foraker 
47,000 feet), Mt. Russell (11,500 feet), and four 

e glaciers. 
Alaska is a hunter’s paradise. Seldom can one 
be in a country where hunting is possible with 
so few restrictions. Rivers and lakes afford ex- 
‘cellent fishing and deepsea ‘‘strip-fishing’’ for sal- 
I a become a favorite sport in Southeastern 

a. 

‘Credit for the purchase of Alaska is given Wil- 
iam H. Seward, Secretary of State under President 
Johnson. The treaty of purchase was signed March 
30, 1867. Formal transfer of the territory took 
place at Sitka (Oct. 18, 1867). The purchase price 
was $7,200,000. At first a district (or unorganized 
territory), by an act of Congress (approved August 
24, 1912) Alaska was made a Territory. 
' Alaskans expressed their desire for statehood 
in the 1946 elections, voting 9,630 for, 6,822 against. 


ae, Hawaii 


CAPITAL, Honolulu—AREA, 6,435 sq. mi—POP- 

fet ULATION (Est. 1947), 525,477. 

_ Hawaii—the crossroads of the Pacific—by volun- 
‘ary action of its people, ceded its sovereignty to 
he United States (July 7, 1898) and was organized 

‘as a Territory (June 14, 1900), The islands, 20 in 


» By race, the 1939 census figures show 39,170 white | 


{number, of which nine are inhabited, lie in the 
| North Pacific Ocean in longitude 154° 40’—160° 30’ 
west, latitude 22° 16’—18° 55’ north, and more than 
2,000 miles from the nearest mainland. The group 
extends for 3s0 mies from northwest to southeast. 
comprising 6,454 square miles of which 6,441 are 
land and of which 4,021 are in Hawaii. Principal 
islands in the Hawaiian group are Hawaii, Oahu, 
Kahoolawe, Lanai, Maui, Molokai, Kauai and 
Niihau. The outlying islands of. Kure and Palmyra 
are included in the Territory. Others, including 
| Baker, Canton, Enderbury, Howland, Jarvis, John- 
ston and Midway, with an area of 28 square miles, 
} are not under the jurisdiction of the Territory, 
but often included for census purposes, 

The Hawaiian Islands were discovered by Capt. 


| Cook (1778) and there he met his death on his 
second visit (1779). King Kamehameha brought 
the islands under one rule (1791). Hawaii be- 


came a constitutional monarchy in 1840. A revo- 
lution drove Queen Liliuokalani from the throne 
eae and a republic was proclaimed (July 4, 

The islands are mountainous and_vyoleanic in 
origin, filled with extinct craters, Haleakala on 
Maui being one of the largest in the worid., Largest 
of the active group is Kilauea (altitude 4,090 ft.) 
with its “‘pit cf eternal fire;’’ a wonderful fea.ure 
of the Hawaiian National Park. The two highest 
peaks are Mauna Kea (13,784 feet) and Mauna Loa 
(13,680 feet) on Hawaii. - 

Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, is the capital, 
and chief port and commercial city of the islands. 
It has never been hotter than 90 degrees or colder 
than 52 degrees in the history of the U. S. weather 
bureau. 

The mean monthly average temperatures at 
Honolulu are 71.4 degrees for January, and 178.3 
degrees for August, with a mean annual average 
temperature of 74.9 degrees. Rainfall ranges from 
25.28 inches annually on the dry leeward side of 
Oahu, to over 230 inches at higher elevations. The 
world's greatest average annual rainfall, 444 inches, 
oceurs near the summit of Mt. Waialeale on 
Kauai. n 

There are more than 1,000,000 acres in the for- 
est reserves, and the total area of public lands 
exceeds 1,500,000 acres. The soil is fertile and all 
tropical and sub-tropical fruits and vegetables are 
grown. 

Oahu continues as the population center of the 
islands with 358,911 or 69.1 per cent in_ 1946, 
Houolulu alone having more than 200,000. Of the 
various ethnic groups the Hawaiians, third largest 
group, show the most rapid rate of increase, 
through increase of births over deaths. They are 
intermarrying extensively with other races, how- 
ever and the pure Hawaiian strain is disappearing. 
Other groups making up the population are Cau- 
casians, Japanese, Filipinos, Chinese, Puerto 
Ricans, Koreans, and others, listed in order of size. 
| The chief industries are production of sugar, 
| pineapples, the tourist business, livestock, and 
| fishing. The bulk of Hawaii’s trade is with the 
mainland, only a fraction being with foreign coun- 
tries. Its livestock, poultry and truck garden pro- 
duction is for home consumption. 

The University of Hawaii (founded 1907) is in 
Honolulu. 

There are seven airfields on the islands, and 
more are planned. 

The islands expressed their desire for state- 
hood at the elections (1940) with 39,413 voting in 
favor and 19,911 against 

The chief executive officer of the Territory of 
Hawaii is the Governor, who is appointed by the 
President with the approval of the Senate for a 
four-year-term, and who must be a resident of the 
pees for three years to be eligible for appoint- 
ment. 

The Legislature consists of the Senate of 
15 members, elected for four-year terms; and 
the House of Representatives, of 30 members, 
elected for two-year terms. The Delegate te 
Congress is elected every two years, and has floor 
privileges inthe house, but no vote. 


ait Sa ae 
DEPENDENCIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


id : 
Canal Zone and Panama Canal 


ize The Canal Zone/is a Government reservation ad- 
; tered by the organization known as The 
Panama Canal. This is an independent organiza- 
tion in the Government service whose head is the 
overnor, directly under the Hgts 3 As & 
matter of executive arrangemen e Secretary 0: 
y earesenic the President in the administration 
‘Ganal affairs. The Zone is fortified and occu- 
d a garrison in addition 
af of Sthe Blase ane pe ote The Goyernor 
g. _ Francis K. New er. me 
t Beans is a strip of "bad extending five 
s on either side of the axis of ‘the Panama 


to the civilian em-"| 


Canal but not including tne cities of Panama or 
Colon, which remain in. the Republic of Panama, 


but are under United States jurisdiction in the ~ 


matter of sanitation and quarantine. The port at 
the Caribbean entrance, formerly a part of Colon, 
is Cristobal; and at the Pacific entrance Balboa, 
while to the east of Panama is the residential town 


of Ancon, with hotel and hospital. 
The land was granted to. the United States by 


of 


' 1934, No private individuals are allowed 
acquire land. 


‘the annual payment to $430,000, retroactive Be Pa 
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yo oe ae 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Guam : 


The Canal Zone, including land and water, but 
excluding the water within the three-mile limits 
from the Atlantic and Pacific ends, has an area of 
553 square miles of which 362 are land. Gatun Lake, 
with’the water at its normal level of 85 feet above 
sea level, has an area of 163.4 square miles. The 
zone has a civil population (1948 census) of 47,462. 

Commercial air activities are centered on the 
Pacific side of the Isthmus at the Canal Zone Air 


Terminal. : 
THE PANAMA CANAL 


The Panama Canal is a lock and lake type canal, 
traversing the Isthmus of Panama between the 
Atlantic Ocean (Caribbean-~Sea) and the Pacific 
Ocean (Gulf of Panama) with headquarters in 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 

’ On the Atlantic slope the Canal follows the former 
valley of the Chagres River; on the Pacific, that of 
the Rio Grande. Dams were built across these 
valleys to form lakes on which the ships are floated, 
and connection between the two valleys, through 
the intervening divide, was made by excavating 
Culebra Cut (officially named Gaillard Cut). 

The summit elevation, i. e., the surface of Gatun 
Lake and of Gaillard Cut, which is an artificial arm 
of the lake, is normally 85 feet above sea level, and 
the bottom of the Cut was excavated to 40 feet 
above sea level, giving normal depth of 45 feet. 
The channel through Gatun Lake is 2334 miles 
long, and the Cut is 8 miles long 

The locks serve to raise ships from the sea to the 
summit level, or to lower them to sea after they 
have crossed the Isthmus. On the Atlantic side 
the lift is made at Gatun Locks, which have 3 steps 
or chambers, called lower, middle, and upper. On 
the Pacific side, one step is made at Pedro Miguel 
Lock, at the Pacific end of Gaillard Cut, and two 
at Miraflores Locks, about a mile to the south. 

The line of the Canal is northwest-southeast, and 
the Pacific end is 27 miles east of the Atlantic end, 

The Canal is 50.52 statute miles in length, at 
least 300 feet wide at the bottom of excavated 
shannels, 110 feet wide in the lock chambers, which 
have a usable length of 1,000 feet. Depth varies 
but is not less than 41 feet in sea level sections 
or with surface of Gatun Lake. 

American occupation of the Canal Zone began 
(May 4, 1904) and the Canal was opened to traffic 
(Aug. 15, 1914). ‘Traffic in the early years was 
hampered by slides and reduced by war conditions, 
and the Canal was declared officially opened on 
July 12, 1920. 

Congress authorized (Aug. 11, 1939) the appro- 
priation of $277,000,000 for the construction of 
a third set of locks, running parallel to but at 
Some distance from the present ones. Work on 
the major items of this project was suspended 
in the early months of the war with the view 
to bringing the construction of the project into 
closer conformity with the over-all war program. 
Legislation was enacted (Dec. 28, 1945) directing 
that the entire problem of the Panama Canal be 
re-evaluated. 


Puerto Rico 


CAPITAL, San Juan—AREA, 3,435 square miles— 
POPULATION (Est. 1945), 2,094,000. 


Puerto Rico with the Atlantic Ocean on the north 
and the Caribbean Sea on the south, is the eastern- 
most island of the West Indies Group known as the 
Greater Antilles, of which Cuba, Haiti and Jamaica 
are the larger units. Santo Domingo is about 45 
miles to the west, and St. Thomas 40 miles to the 
east. The islands of Culebra and Vieques, to the 
east, and Mona to the west form part of the terri- 
tory. Puerto Rico is 95 miles long and 35 miles wide, 
with a coast line of approximately 311 miles, 

The soil is extremely fertile and largely under 
cultivation. The lower lands to the north are well 
watered, but irrigation is needed in the south; an 
extensive system has been constructed by the 
Government. The climate is mild, with a mean 
winter temperature of 73.4 degrees and a summer 
ee ie only 5.5 degrees higher. 

uerto Rico is administered under the Organic 
Act of Puerto Rico (March 2, 1917), which with its 
amendments granted Puerto Ricans American citi- 
zenship and unrestricted suffrage. 

President Truman signed (Aug. 5, 1947) a bill 
giving Puerto Rico the right to choose its chief 
executive by popular vote. The Legislature—a Sen- 
ate of 19 members and a House of Representatives 
of 39—is elected for four years by direct vote. 
There are seven executive departments: Justice 
Finance, Interior, Education, Agriculture an 
Commerce, Labor, and Health. The seven heads of 
departments form the Executive Council. The 
island elects a Resident Commissioner at Wash- 

with a voice but no vote in the House of 
Representatives, for a term of four years. 
he island makes its own tax laws and derives 
further revenue by converting customs levies, in- 
come tax receipts and internal revenue collections 
into the Insular Treasury, United States cur- 
rency is used exclusively. 


Sugar, citrus fruits, coconuts, tobacco. 
rum, molasses and needlework are the ch 
ports. 


400,000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity per year. 

About one-third of the population resides in the 
cities and towns. There are 544.2 inhabitants to 
the square mile. To meet this over-population 
menace the Insular Legislature (1937) removed 


from the penalties of the penal code. San Juan has 
a population of 169,247; Ponce, 65,182 and May= 


tion are white, the remaining quarter Negro. 5 


of the people speak English, and the Insular Govy- 
ernment fosters intensive instruction in English in 
the public schools, credited with being the most 
efficient and up-to-date school system in Latin 
America. 

Education is free and compulsory. In 1946 there 
was an enrollment of 364,944 in both public and 
private day schools. The University of Puerto Rico 
is in Rio Piedras; the Polytechnic Institute of 


The Roman Catholic religion is dominant. 

Puerto Rico (or Boriquen as it was called by 
its original native Indians) was discovered by 
Columbus (Nov. 19, 1493). Ponce de Leon con= 
quered it for Spain (1509) and established the first 
settlement at Caparra, across the bay from the 
present site of the capital city. He was the island's 
first governor general. 
it was seized by Major Gen. Miles in the Spanish- 
American war and ceded to the United States by 
the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). 


Virgin Islands of the 
United States 


—AREA, 132 square miles—POPULATION (1949 
Census) 24,889. 


States territory, and 


only ones which are inhabited. Formerly known 


pa Denmark for $25,000,000 (proclaimed Jan, 25, 
about 8% white, 1215% mixed, mostly Puer 
,Rican, and the remainder of Negro descent. 


grees, summer 82. 1 


St. Thomas has the principal harbor, and the 


7] 
about the same distance from the northern shore | 
Croix, and 


| 


Congress (1927) conferred citizenship upon the. 


seat of Government. It is situated 40 miles due 
east of the eastern-most point of Puerto Rico, 


line of the group’s largest island, St. 
1,442 miles from New York City. 


natives and, under the Organic Act (June 22, 


1936) universal suffrage was granted to all who 


coffee, 

ief be | 
Distilling of alcohol and the canning of 
fruits and vegetables are important industries. 
_ Puerto Rieo began (1940) a program of hydro- — 
electric power expansion to provide employment - 
and to attract industry from the United States. 
Completion of Caonillas Dam (1948) brought power ” 
installations to 18 and assured production of 


. 


the dissemination of birth control information | 


aguez, 50,376. About three quarters of the popula=— 
Although Spanish is the popular language, most | 


Puerto Rico, in San German. = 


Ruled by Spain until 1898, | 


CAPITAL, Charlotte Amalie, formerly St. Thomas | 


The Virgin Islands form the most easterly United | 

E are comprised of approxi- 
mately 50 islands. The three largest, St. Thomas, | 
St. John and St. Croix, may be said to be the | 


‘G 
“a 


The climate is consistently warm and comfort- 
able, with a mean winter temperature of 78 de- 


f! 


as the Danish West Indies they were purchased _ 
The population (1940) is estimated at | 


{ 


| 


could read and write the English language. Edu- | 


cation is compulsory and there are 18 elementary, 
* 


versally spoken. bs ) 


The islands are comprised of two municipalities, 


schools in the three main islands. English is. 


that of St. Thomas-St. John with a Municipa 
(legislative) Council of seven members, and tha 
of St. Croix with a membership of nine. Elec- 


tions are biennial. Meeting jointly at least onc 


each year, the two bodies form a Legislative As 
sembly for the primary purpose of enacting legis- 
lation for the Virgin Islands as a whole. Th 
Governor, appointed by the President, has certa 


of the Department of the Interior. 
Rum and bay rum are 
steamship and air lines serve the Virgin Island 


and they are becoming a potentiall: 
American resort area. : CN ee 


in. 
Neto powers. The Islands are under the me 


“ 


Guam 


the chief exports. Several 


| 


CAPITAL, Agana—AREA, 206 square miles 


POPULATION (1947 census) 24,268. 
The Island of Guam, the largest 
classified as an unorganized United eet 
Sion, was ceded to the United States by 


AE See a) Sd 


Strain predominating. Guam is under the 
Department, as a naval station with a power- 
ernment radio station. The port of entry is 


nese forces occupied Guam (Dec. 10, 1941). 

island was proclaimed (July 27, 1944) as azain | 

ler the rule of the United States. 

©. United States has started a vast construc- 

_ program to provide harbor facilities, airfields 

md other installations to make Guam one of the 
t important of the chain of bases in the Pa- 


he Governor of the Island is a military officer 
ppoin by the President. He is also military 
Ommander of the Island and Commandant of the 
aval station. The Guamanian Congress functions 
aly as an advisory body. 

he Congress, meeting (May 3, 1946) for the 
time since the Japanese invasion, urged the 
ited States to grant citizenship to the Guam- 


The native language is Chamorro but Spanish 
nd English also are spoken with English the 
Micial language. The Catholic church predomi-. 
tes. Elementary education is compulsory. 

Exports include copra and cocoanut oil. All 
hanufactured products are imported from the 
*and imports exceed exports by about four 


rst 


D_ one. 
Magellan discovered the group of islands (March 

1521) while on his voyage around the world 
md mamed the group ‘‘Ladrones.’’ The islands 
ere colonized (1668) by Spanish missionaries who 
ned them the Marianne Islands, in honor of 
faria Ana of Austria, Queen of Spain. 


American Samoa 


Al ‘AL, Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila—AREA, 
square miles—POPULATION (Est. 1947), 17,550. 
American Samoa, comprising the islands of 
ila, Aunu’n, Ofu, Olosega and Ta’u, the Manua 
lands and the uninhabited coral atoll of Rose 
and became a possession of the United States by 
fue of a tripartite treaty with Great Britain and 
many (Noy. 1889). Another, Swain’s Island, was 
mnexed in 1925. It is under control of the Navy 
tment as a naval station and the Com- 
as Governor by commission of the 

ident of the United States, appoints officers 
d draws up local laws. The United States main- 
a high powered radio station on Tutuila 
h reaches the United States, New Zealand, 
alia, Honolulu and other -islands in the 
cific. The station is open for commercial traffic. 
@go Pago, in Tutuila, is a valuable harbor and 
Jnited States Navy coaling station. It was ceded 
2) to the United States by the native king. 
American Samoa is 4,150 miles from San 
francisco, 2,276 from Hawaii, 1,565 from Auck- 
and 4,519 from Manila via San Bernardino 


‘Tutuila has an area of 40.2 square miles and a 
bpt lation (1941) of 10,464, including Aunu’u. 

“has an area of 14 square miles and the islets 
‘Ofu and Olosega four square miles with a 


y their lands. 
e are 32 public schools with an enrollment 
to 3,600. There are also four private schools 
ler missionary direction. Since there are no 
ticing doctors or dentists, the entire popula- 
‘is under the medical care of the United States 


The Government handles the crop for 
tives. Other fruits grown are not exported. 
out 70 per cent of the land is forest. 


“Wake and Midway Islands 
United States flag was hoisted over Wake 


d (July 4, 1898) by. Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
ding Second Detachment Philippine expedition. 


¥ 
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With its two sister islands, Wilkes and Peale, it is 
in the direct route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, 
about 2,000 miles from the first and 3,000 miles 
from the second; and 1,290 miles from Guam. The 
group is four and one-half miles long and one and 
one-half miles wide and the total land area is 
about 2,600 acres. 

The Midway Islands. owned by the United States. 
are a group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north~ 
west of the Hawaiian Islands. The area of the 
group is 28 square miles, and population (Census. 
1936) was 118; both are included in the totals for 
Hawaii. 

Wake Island was occupied by Japanese forces 
(Dec. 24, 1941) after 14 days of fighting. 

The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island (Sept. 4, 1945) after the Japanese sur- 
rendered it. 

_ Wake and the Midway Islands assumed new 
importance (1935) as landing stages for trans- 
Pacific airplanes. 

Kure Island, on the westerly edge of the 
Hawaiian group, of value as an air base, was 
placed under control of the Navy by Presidentia! 
order (Feb. 21, 1936). ‘ 

Johnson, Palmyra and Kingman’s, in the Pacific, 
also are under control of the Navy. 

Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south oi 
the Hawaiian group, also of value.as air bases 
and owned by the United States, were settled and 
equipped as aerological stations (1936) by young 
Hawaiians acting under the Federal Division “of 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 


Canton and Enderbury Islands 


The United States and Great Britain agreed 
(April 6, 1939) on a system of joint control and 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, about 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. The 
formula applies for fifty years and thereafter 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated. Each 
government is represented by an_ administrative 
official and the islands are “‘available for com- 
munications and for use as aigports for inter- 
national aviation, but only civil aviation com- 
panies, incorporated in the United States of 
America or in any part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations for the purpose of scheduled 
air services.”” The United States is permitted to 
build and operate an airport on Canton that will 
be open to use by British aircraft and civil avia- 
tion companies on equal terms. The agreement 
was arranged after it was discovered that the 
islands had great potential value as air communi-. 
cation bases. 


Islands Held Under U. S. 


, Trusteeship 


By unaminous action of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council (April 2, 1947) the trusteeship of 
the 625 islands in the west Pacific, formerly held 
by the Japanese, was awarded to the United States 
with authority to fortify the islands if such action 
was considered essential to their security. 

The islands include Caroline, Marshall and Mari- 
anne chains (except Guam). Most of the islands in 
these groups were captured by United States forces 
during World War II and their retention was de- 
manded by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington. 

Germany seized many of the islands (1885) 
while the others were under Spanish rule until 
the Spanish-American War (1898) when Spain 
sold them to Germany. After the outbreak of 


World War I (1914), Japan took over administra- ~ 


tion of the islands ‘‘to protect the interests of the 
Western Allies’? and later the mandates over them 
were awarded to Japan. In the period between 
the two wars, Japan fortified all of the larger 
islands in violation of her mandates and it was 
from there that she launched the atiack on Pearl 
Harbor (Dec. Ty 1941). ? 

The total population of the Islands is estimated 
at 85,000, with only a small percentage of white 
settlers. Most of the isiands are volcanic and 
picturesque, with luxuriant vegetation, but only a 
few of them are self-sustaining. The others de- 
pend on the United States for their sustenance. 


volume of gifts reaching President Truman 
White House in 1947 exceeded 1,000—more 
20 a week—and established a record. The 
was about 20 times that received by Presi- 
oodrow Wilson, Warren G. Harding and 
‘Coolidge. The increase was in direct ratio 


/same year—to be exact, } 
_laverage of more than 5,000 a day. 


Truman Gifts Set White House Record 


the larger number of letters received in the 
s os 1,895,666 messages, an 


Books predominated among the gifts, ‘but there 
also were fruits, shirls, neckties and other ap- 
parel. The majority of the gifts were received 
over Christmas—20! 
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‘The Independence Hall Group of buildings in 
Philadelphia comprises the main or central build- 
_ Sng—the State House now known as Independence 

‘Hall—two arcades connecting it with two two-story 


_ buildings called the East and, West Wings, and 
two separate corner buildings, one Congress Hall, 
the other Old City Hall, one on the corner of Sixth 


street and the other at the corner of Fifth street, 
facing on Chestnut street. All the buildings are 
in Independence Square. 


Work on the main building was begun in 1732, 

followed by construction of the two wing buildings 

and arcades, designed for offices. The main struc- 
ture was completed in 1759. 


In the meantime the Pennsylvania Assembly 
secured possession of its room while the rest was 
im an unfinished state in 1736 and _ relinquished 
it in 1775 to Continental Congress. The tower and 
spire were completed-sufficiently to receive the bell 
in 1753. 


_ Besides other historic events associated with 
the State House, it was-the seat of the Continental 
_ Congress at the time the Declaration of Inde- 
__ pendence was adopted, in 1776, and, following the 
- Revolution, the Convention which formulated the 
_ Constitution in 1787. | 


_ Adjoining the wing or office buildings and the 
arcades connecting them with the main building 
the Court Houses which complete the group were 
erected by the municipality. 


“The building at the western end known as 
Congress Hall, erected in 1787, was the seat of 
_ the United States Congress from 1790 to 1800. 


The Court House, known as the City Hall at 
the eastern end which completes the symmetrical 
\ | group, was built in 1790 for the municipal courts, 
J i} and was the first seat of the Supreme Court of 
’ the United States. 

cy All the buildings in the group were made a 
national shrine (1943) by an agreement signed by 

the city of Philadelphia and the Federal Govern- 
@ “hent. The area around Independence Hall was 
created a national park (1948). 


Ny A new Province bell was ordered from and cast 
.~ ' Thomas Lister of Whitechapel, London, to 
celebrate the 50th year of the Commonwealth of 
oe Pennsylvania.. The bell arrived in Philadelphia, 
af — Aug,, 1752, and cracked during its testing. It was 
recast twice by Pass and Stow, two Philadelphia 
_ workmen, who placed it in position in the State 
House in June, 1753; the State House was com- 
, pleted six years later, The bell bears the inscrip- 
tion from Leviticus, XXV, 10: ‘‘Proclaim Liberty 
__ throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
sv rthexeot!* ~’ 
he recast Province bell, later to be known as 
the Liberty Bell, was hung on trusses in the State 
_ House yard (now called Independence Square) to 
try out its sound before raising it to’ the tower. 
Barly in September ‘‘it was cracked by a stroke of 
~ the clapper during a test without any other vio- 
Ds ee Lem five. 
In the recasting the English model was broken 
up and the same metal was used with the addition 
Hy of an ounce and one-half of American copper to a 
pound of the old bell metal to reduce the brittle- 
ness of the bell. The same form and lettering were 
Pa? ene ‘ved with the substitution of the names of 
the founders, the place and the years of recasting. 


_ The third casting of the bell with the original 
metal proved satisfactory and it is the relic that 
the visitor views today. The bell was hung this 
_ time permanently, in aesteeple of the State House 
_ (independence Hall) where it remained until the 
k stceni was taken down, July 16, 1781, and the bell 


Di 
<4 


G 

4 + was lowered into the brick tower, where it re- 
mained until 1846. At this date it was placed on 
i ‘public exhibition as a relic in the Declaration 

sy Chamber in Independence Hall. It remained there 

until 1876 when it was placed on its old walnut 
“9 : 


The Alaska Highway, originally known as the 
Alean Highway, stretches 1,523 miles from Dawson 
- Creek, B. C., through Canada and the Yukon 
Territory to Fairbanks, Alaska. Planned as a mili- 
tary supply route for the defense of Alaska against 
@ possible Japanese invasion, it was constructed by 
F |. S. Army engineers during World War II at a 
_ ost of $138,000,000. Work on the 24-foot highway 
was started (March 12, 1942) and completed (Dec. 
1, 1942) four months ahead of schedule. 
' _ Under an agreement with Canada, the United 
States maintained the entire highway during the 
_ war and for six months thereafter, but turned the 


United States—Independence Hall; Alask 
Independence Hall and the Liberty 


The Alaska Highway m4 


Z = rd 
frame in the tower hallway, Tr 


1915 the case was removed so it 
might have the opportunity to touch it, a rev 
privilege constantly sought by many. is 


Pee] 
The measurements of the bell follow:~ 
Circumference around the lip, 12 feet. 4 
Circumference around the crown, 7 ft. 6 in. 
Lip to the crown, 3 feet. iS 
Height over the crown, 2 ft. 3 in. i 4 
Thickness at lip, 3. inches. _ 
Thickness at crown, 114 inches. 
Weight, 2080 pounds. , 
Length of clapper, 3 ft. 2 in. 
Cost, £60 14s. 5d. 


The bell—always brittle—cracked in 1835 whe 
it tolled at the funeral procession of Chief Justi 
John Marshall of the United States Supreme Co’ 
For years the bell was neglected but since has b 
accorded a leading place among the historic re 
of the country. . 


The bell has been removed from Independen 
Hall on the following occasions: 


Sept. 18, 1777—When the British Army was ab 


to occupy the City of Philadelphia. The bell 
removed from the State House for its preservation 


guarded by 200 North Carolina and Vir 
cavalry mounted troops, to Allentown, Pa., whé 
it was hidden in Zion’s Church until June 
1778, when it was returned to Philadelphia 
rehung in the tower of Independence Hall. 


Jan. 23, 1885—Philadelphia to New Orleans, 
World’s Industrial and Cotton Exposition. 


July 25, 1893—Philadelphia to Chicago, 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


Oct. 24, 1895—Philadelphia to Atlanta, Ga., Cof 
ton States and Atlanta Exposition. 


Jan. 6, 1902—Philadelphia to Charleston, S. | 
Interstate and West Indian Exposition. i 


June 15, 1903—Philadelphia to Bost ia 
Bunker Hill celebration. gs 


1904—Philadelphia to St. Louis, Mo., al 
Purchase Exposition. js oe 


Oct. 23, 1913—Philadelphia Historical Str¢ 


Parade, Founder’s Week celebration. 


| 
July 4, 1915—Philadelphia to § Fran: | 
Calif.; Panama-Pacific Exposition. “ : 


Oct. 10, 1917—Philadelphia Street P > ae 
Liberty Loan Day. arade, Fir 


D-Day—June 6, 1944—The Bell was tapped 
a rubber mallet on two broadcasts by Mayor 
nard Samuel. The first broadcast was at 7 
‘7:15 a.m. The program started at another p 
and the mayor spoke from Independence Hal 
about 7:12 a.m. As the program ended the m 
tapped the Bell till the time was up. Thus the 
was tapped 12 times. 


The second broadcast was carried at 7:15 til] 
a.m. during this broadcast the Bell was a 
tapped by Mayor Samuel seven times once for 
letter in the word Liberty. ee 


There are many. historic oil , 
National Portrait Gallery in Tndonenteaean 
including Washington and other early America 
public men. oe 

Independence Hall was formally thrown open | 
a National Museum July 4, 1876. The collectig 
consists of furniture, manuscripts, musical ins! 
ments, water colors, missals, maps, coins 
rency, weapons, metals, prints, wearing app 
utensils and books. 


Canadian section over t6 the Domi oheet 
ment (Apel 3 184) n this senton of the hi 
bu. zens are en 7 
Sat Ar meee 2 ae 

-design during construction pe: r 
tion of the highway from its Ons ae ae 
po er ne ae males ® to its present 1. 

, of which 1, nada, a : 
in Alaska, ‘ miles are in Canada and 

e aska Highway was open 
travel (summer 1948). Public pa 
service stations and other facilities are 
throughout the Yukon territory. pals 5 


~ 


gned by John Hancock as President and by Charles Thomson as Secretary. 
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It was 


citer of Independence was adopted by the Continental Congress, in Philadelphia, on July 4, 
a was si 
} 


tblished first on July 6 in the Pennsylvania Evening Post. 
archment, was signed by members of Congress on and after Aug. 2, 


When, in the Course of human events, it becomes 
€cessary for one people to dissolve the political 
ands which have connected them with another, 
nd to assume among the powers of the earth, the 
eparate and equal station to which the Laws of 
lature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
spect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
hey should declare the causes which impel them 
o the separation. 
We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
Hen are created equal, that they are endowed by 
heir Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
mong these are Life,) Liberty and the pursuit of 
ppiness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
nents are instituted among Men,, deriving their 
ist powers from the consent of the governed. That 
yhenever any Form of Government becomes de- 
muctive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
& to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
fOvernment, laying its foundation on such prin- 
iples and organizing its powers in such form, as 
9 them shall seem most likely to effect their 
ety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
ite that Governments long established should not 
® changed for light and transient causes; and 
ccordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
ifferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
ne forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
fivariably the same object, evidence a design to 
educe them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
ght, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
nent, and to provide new Guards for their future 
burity. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
hese Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
hich constrains them to alter their former Sys- 
pms of Government. The history of the present 
dng of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
aries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
he establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
hese States. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 
nitted to a candid world. 
He has refused his Assent to Laws. the most 
holesome and necessary for the public good. 
“He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of 
mediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
ended in their operation till his Assent should be 
btained, and when so suspended, he has utterly 
lected to attend to them. 
He has refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
mmodation of large districts of people, unless 
Os ple would relinquish the right of Repre- 
entation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to 
hem and formidable to tyrants only. 
He has called together legislative bodies at 
laces, unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
‘depository of their public Records, for the sole 
ose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 


te 


sures. 
has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
y, for opposing with manly firmness his in- 
sions on the rights of the people. 
‘He has refused for a long time, after such dis- 
olutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby 
he Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, 
lave returned to the People at large for their 
prcise; the State remaining in the meantime 
posed to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
and convulsions’ within. 
He has endeavored to prevent the population of 
ese States; for that purpose obstructing the 
s for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
ass others to encourage their migrations hither, 
ne raising the conditions of new Appropriations 


nds. 
has obstructed the:Administration of Justice, 
' refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
iary powers. 
ies mode Judges dependent on his Will 
me, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
jount and payment of their salaries. 
Te has erected a multitude of New Offices, and 
hither swarms of Officers to harass our peo- 
e, and eat out their substance. 

has kept among us, in times of peace, Stand- 
Armies, without the Consent of our legislatures. 


bers of Congress subscribing the same, 
ed to have the same put upon record.’’ 


erder of Congress signed by Jo! 
then in séssions. 


A copy ae Declaration, engrossed on 


He has affected to render the Military independ- 
ent of and superior to the Civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us toa 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 
knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering large 
bodies of armed troops among us: For protecting 
them by a mock Trial from punishment for any 
Murders which they should commit on the In- 
habitants of these States: For cutting off our 
Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 
Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 
us in Many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
pretended offenses; For abolishing the free Sys- 
tem of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
Same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here by declaring 
us out of his Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravished our Coasts, 
burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against 
their Country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by 
their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabi- 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Say- 
ages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and con- 
ditions. In every stage of these Oppressions We 
have Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms. Our repeated Petitions have been ans- 
wered only by repeated injury. A ce, whose 
character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
peonle. Nor have We been wanting in attention 

our British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their legislature 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. 
We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have ap- 
pealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
therefore, acquiesce’ in the necessity, which de- 
nounces our Separation, and hold them, as we 
hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in 
Peace Friends. 

WE, THEREFORE, the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in General Congress, 
Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions do, in the 
Name, and by. authority of the good People of 
these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That 
these United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be, 
Free and Independent States: that they are Ab- 
solved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, 
and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is and ought to 
be totally dissolved: and that as Free and Inde- 
pendent States, they have full Power to levy War, 
conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Com- 
merce, and to do all other Acts and Things which 
Independent States may of right do. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, 
and our sacred Honor. ; 


e Journ Congress for Jan. 18, 1777, contains the following entry: 
ce That - pbeainvation of Gndependence with the names of the 
be sent to each of the United States, and that they be 


ccor ly, authenticated copies of the Declaration with the names of the subscribing members and 
paacotk . hn Hancock as President and attested by Charles Thompson, as 
ary, were printed in broadside form by Mary Katharine Goddard in Baltimore, where Congress 
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Name, Delegate from 


Be ine ee eS 
Adams, John (Mass.)......-+- 
Adams, Samuel (Mass.)....--- 
perelatt, = a a See eS ate 
raxto arter 

Carroll, Chas.of Carroliton (Md.) Lawyer.....- 
Chase, Samuel (M Jurist....... 
Clark, Abraham 
Clymer. George (Pa.).....---- 
Ellery, William (R.1.)....---- 
Floyd, William (N. Y.)....---- 
Franklin Benjamin (Pa.).....- 

, Elbridge (Mass.). ....-- 
Gwinnett, Button (Ga.).....-- 
Hall, Lyman (Ga.).......--++ 
Hancock, John (Mass.)......-- 
Harrison, Benjamin (Va.).....- 


Print.,Pub.. 
Merchant... 
Merchant... 


Morris, Lewis (N. Y.).......-- 
Morris, Robert (Pa.)........-- 


Smith, James (Pa.).... 
Stockton, Richard (N. J 
Stone, Thomas (Md.).... 3 
@avylor, George (Pa.): .....,.- 
Thornton, Matthew (N. H.)... 


Newport, R. L.. .. 
Brookhaven, N. Y.. 


Jurist| Wallingford, Conn.......- 
.|Braintree (Quincy) Mass.. 


Middleton Place, S. C. 
(Charleston) 


1d.|Prince Edward County, Va.|1741 
.|Mer., Jurist.| Kittery, Maine 


t 6 
(a acne 


..|Jurist.......|Carskerdo, Scotland...... Aug. 
Witherspoon, John (N. J.)..:.. ifford, Scotland. ... 12... ae bi 
Wolcott, Oliver (Conn,)....... AnGsor: Conn: Fr. nee ts 1726, Dec. 797, Dec. @ 
Wythe, George (Va.)..........|/Lawyer...... ke TOW City, Va. (Back/1726 1806, June 
Yes wb serine Gla 8 ) rl 


The Declaration, drawn by Jefferson, and slightly 
amended by Adams and Franklin, had been pre- 
sented to Congress (June 28, 1776). Prior to that 
(June 7) Richard Henry Lee had introduced in the 
Congress a resolution declaring ‘‘that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the state 
of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.”’ 

The resolution, seconded by John Adams on be- 
half of the Massachusetts delegation, came up 
again (June 10) when a committee of five, headed 
by Thomas Jefferson, was appointed with instruc- 
tions to embody the spirit and purpose of the 
resolution in a declaration of independence. The 

+ others on the committee were John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger 
Sherman. 

The Declaration was adopted substantially as 
prepared by Jefferson, the two most significant and 
important changes being the elimination of Jeffer- 
son’s. arraignment of the British people and of 
King George in his encouraging and fostering the 
slave trade which Jefferson called ‘‘An Execrable 
Commerce.”’ 

Congress adopted on July 19, 1776, the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Declaration passed on the 
4th, be fairly engrossed on parchment with the title 
and stile of ‘The unanimous Declaration of the 
thirteen united States of America’ and that the 
same, when engrossed, be signed by every mem- 
ber of Congress,”’ 

McKean voted for the resolution of indepen- 
dence but was with Washington’s Army when it 


Was engrossed and was not a member of Con 
from Dec. 1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, 
said later, in 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 29 
R. H. Lee, Elbridge Geery, and Oliver Wolcott, ij 
Sept. Thornton first attended Congress'on Nov. 4. 

Five Pennsylvania signers of the engrossed 
laration—Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and 
—were not appointed to Congress until July 
oe gate three rg member 

ere in Congress on July 4 but did not . 
the Declaration. e z lee | 

Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, William Willial 
of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase of Marylar 
were absent on July 4, but signed the engrosse 
Declaration on August 2. , 

Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George W: 
and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, were a 
on July 4 and Aug. 2. 

Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was also al 
on Aug. 2, and likewise signed on return 
Congress. © 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appo tod 
Delegate -by Maryland (July 4, 1776) present 
his credentials on July 18, and signed the engr 
copy of the Declaration on Aug. 2, b 

The New York State convention did not, u 
July 9, authorize its delegates to approve the De 
laration, and Congress was so notified on July 1 
Four of the New York members who refrained fro 
voting for lack of authority on July 4 signed 
engrossed Declaration on Aug, 2. 

The Declaration of Independence is silent on tt 
right to own property, although the majority 
the signers of the document were men of substar 
in real and personal property, and at least h 
dozen were slave owners. 


nts, Since Bill of Rights... . 


0 its, 10 O; 
itments, President's Powers. .... 
p jonment, of Representatives. . 
. Right to Bear, 2nd Amendment 
lst pet) 


ills of, Prohibition 
cessive, Prohibited, 8th Amend- 


ptcy, Un m Law 
When to be 7 aber 
Privileges and Immunities. . .. 


Right to Vote, 15th Amend-} 


Rights Not to be Abridgea. 
4th Amendment 
e, Money, Power of Congress... . 
ce, R ation by Congress.... 
Law Suit, 7th Amendment... 
ngress, Adjournment of 
Tess eee Powers 


Presidential Message to. . 
pee Somion, 20th Amend- { 


tht. Congress to Provide.. 
Parties Accused, 5th Amend- 


8, Duties, Congress a Impose. 
sg of Columbia, Seat of Govern- 
, Legislative Powers 
mendment (Prohibition) 
‘Members of Congress 


President and Vice President { 


ion, Presidential, 12th Amendment 
on, Senators, Direct., 17th Amend- 


ag Presidential. 


l 
yrs, Procedure, 12th Amendment..|..}.... 


8 8, Qualifications, 14th Amend- 
iments. Slaves, 13th, 14th 


uty by States Barred 
‘acto Law Prohibited 
s on High Seas 
lies, rave ions for Accused 
Excessive, Not to be Imposed, 


Wri 
Bene No Trial b 
chment, Power of, 


, Duty by States Barred 
Tax, Power to Lay, Collect, 


. Appointment or 
; Bound by Constitution, Oath oc 
ee atone Tenure ofOftice. 
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ied States Constitution 


Navy, Creation, Regulations for 

Nobility, Bar Against Granting Titles. . 

bi gin en to Support, Officers 
i) 


Oath, President's. 


Powers Denied Congr 
Powers, Executive 
Powers, Judicial . 


President, Compensation 

rt Duties, Tenure, Qualifica- 
Preadent, Election of, 12th Amendment 
President, Oath of 


||President, Report on State of Nation. . 


President,Succession, 20th Amendment 


Press, Freedom of, Ist Amendment 

Prohibition, 18th Amendment. 

Prohibition Repeal. 21st Amendment. - 

|Property, Not to be taken without com- 
pensation, 5th Amendment a 

Property, Private, Secure from Seizure, 
4th Amendment 

Protection Guaranteed States 

Publie Acts and Records, State. 

Punishments, Cruel and Unusual Pro- 
hibited, 8th Amendment 

Ratification 


ot sats a, House to Determine Own {| 


60/|Search and Seizure, Security Against, 


4th Amendment 


7||Senate, Appointments 


Senate, Membership, 
Duties, Powers 
ye aicr Popular Election, 17th Amend- 


t 
Senators, Compensation ot 
Senators, Qualifications. 5 
Peaeer Term of Office, 20th Aen t 


Blacees Abolished, 13th Amendment. 

Goldiers; Not to be Quartered Without 
Consent, 3rd Amendment 

Speaker of House, How to Choose 

Speech, Freedom ‘of, ist Amendment. 


States, Formation and Admission of 


New 

Saltraye. 19th Amendment 

Supreme Court, Powers, Tenure, Com- 
pensation 

Tax, Direct, in Proportion to Census. . 


9||Tax, Income, Power to Lay and Collect 


16th Amendment 
ae Qcen ree Power- to Levy and 


R 
Treason. Demuttion ot, Pumsnment fo: . 
Treaties, How Negotiated 


Veto, President Has Power. - 
Vice President, Succession to Presi- 


- ‘Amendment 


J |¥ote, Citizens Right 15th ‘Aidendment.. 


Congress Has Power to Declare... 
Weights and Measures, Congress to Pix 
Standards 


The Constitution originally consisted of a pre- 
pmble and seven Articles, and in that form was 
adopted (Sept. 17, 1787) by a majority of the 55 
delegates from 12 states which had begun. their 
deliberations in Philadelphia on May 12 of that 
year. Rhode Island sent no delegates. Of the 65 
chosen by other states, ten did not attend. Of the 
delegates in attendance, 16 declined or failed to 


sign. 

Onder the language of the Constitution itself 
(Article VII) ratification by nine states, by conven- 
tions, was sufficient for its establishment “‘between 
the states so ratifying the same.”’ New Hampshire, 
on June 21, 1788, was’ the ninth state to ratify. 
But the Government did not declare the Constitu- 
tion to be in effect until the first Wednesday in 
March, 1789. ; : r 

The signers of the original Constitution, by vir- 
tue of their membership in the convention, were: 

GEO. WASHINGTON, President and deputy from 
Virginia. New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas 
Gilman. Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus 
King. Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger 
Sherman. New York—Alexander Hamilton. New 
Jersey—Wil. Livingston, David Brearley, Wm. 
Paterson, Jona. Dayton. Pennsylvania—B. Frank- 
lin; Robt. Morris, Thos. Fitzsimons, James Wilson, 


The Constitution—Original Seven Articles 
PREAMBLE 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, establish justi 
‘imsure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, & 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitut/ 


for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE L. 
Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 
vested:) 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies to 
be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
impeachment.) 

1. The House of Representatives shall be com- 

posed of members chosen every second year by the 

people of the several States, and the electors in 

each State shall have the qualifications requisite 

eae tea the most numerous branch of the 
ate Legislature. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen, 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be 3 

ortioned among the several States which may 
Toctuded within this Union arroraing to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term of years 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of a) 
other. persons. The actual enumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first meeting of 
the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
they shall by law direct. The number of Represent- 
atives shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sand, but each State shall have at least one 
Representative; and until such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 8; Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 


5: New York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8: 
Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 10; North 
Carolina, 5; South Carvlina, 5, and Georgia, 3. 


4, When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

§. The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other officers, and shall have the 
sole power of impeachment. 

Section 3—(Senators, how and by whom 
chosen. How classified. State Executive, when 
to make temporary appointments, in case,: etc. 
Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 
Senate, his right to vote. President pro. tem., 
and other officers of the Senate, how chosen. 
Power to try impeachments. When President 
is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence.) 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by 
the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. \ 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
consequence of fhe first election, they shall be 
divided as equally as may be into three classes. 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year, 
of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
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Thomas Mifflin, Geo.. Clymer, Jared. Inge 
Gouv. Morris. Delaware—Geo. Read, John Di 
son, Jaco. Broom, Gunning Bedford jun., Ric! 
Bassett. Maryland—James McHenry, Danl. C 
Daniel of St. Tho. Jenifer. Virginia—John Bl 
James Madison, Jr. North Carolina—Wm. Blou 
Hu. Williamson, Richd. Dobbs Spaight. So 
Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles Pinckney, 
Cotesworth Pinckney, Pierce Butler. Georgia 
William Few, Abr. Baldwin. Attest: William 
son, Secretary. 

The Constitution was ratified, by conventions, 
the 13 original States in the following order: 

Delaware (Dec. 7, 1787), unanimous; Penn 
vania (Dec. 12, 1787), 43 to 23; New Jersey (Dec. | 
1787), unanimous; Georgia (Jan. 2, 1788), una 
ous; Connecticut (Jan. 9, 1788), 128 to 40; M: 
chusetts (Feb. 6, 1788), 187 to 168; Maryland (A} 


Q 


to 32. 

Vermont, by convention, ratified (Jan. 16, 17 
105 to 4; and Congress (Feb. 18, 1791), admit) 
that State into the Union. 


year, and of the third class at the expiration 
the sixth year. so that one-third may be 
every second year; and if vacancies happen | 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of 
Legislature of any State, the Executive th 
may make temporary appointment until the 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then 
oo Sate: hall be 

- No person sha a Senator who , 
have attained to the age of thirty years, Sere 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of 
State for which he shall be chosen. , 

4. The Vice President of the United States § 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no 
unless they be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other office 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence: 
the Vice President, or when he shall exercise 
office of the President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the Presidé 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shi 
preside; and no person shall be convicted witht 
ane. Sonceranes of two-thirds of the memb! 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment sh 
extend further than to removal from office, ane q 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of hor 
trust, or profit under the United States; but | 
ertteee Gee eer fee be liable 

ndictment, trial, judgment, to 
ment, according to law.. ome aoe ] 


Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding el: 

how prescribed. One session in each ete | 

1. The times, places and manner of ho 
elections for Senators and Representatives s 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature th 
on phe rere ae at any time by law mai 

egulations, ex 
tees Senators. eee re plac 
5 e Congress shall assemble at leas 
aay Ebip ss — eae ees, shall be onrtea 
ecember, unless th by” 
irc se okey day. ete bye 
ection 5—(Membership. uorum, A 

ments, Rules. Power to pelts or eipel tel 

nal. Time of adjournments, how limited, e 

1. Each House shall be the judge of the elec: 
returns, and qualifftations of its own members, 
a@ majority of each shall constitute a quorum 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel 
attendance of absent members in such manne : 


under such penalties as each House may pr 
2. Each House may determine the rules. 
pt pert ea ms members for diso: 
ec a 
expels ‘member. a oncurrence of two 2 
. Eac ouse shall keep a journal of 
ings, and from time for tee roe of it a 
excepting such parts as may in their jud 
require secrecy; and the yeas and nays o 
members of either House on any question sh 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, be e: 
on the journal. : 


4, Neither House, during the session on © 


without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
= J , 
a than three days, nor to any other place than 
-that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 
® eg Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis- 
| Qualifications in certain cases.) 
| 1. The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
teive a compensation for their services to be ascer- 
by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
Son, felony, and breach of the peace, be privi- 
-leged from arrest during their attendance at the 
Session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in either House they shall not be ques- 
eaped in any other place. 
Ghe No Senator or Representative shall, during 
e time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
Tents whereof shall have been increased during 
such time; and no person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office. 
- Section 7—(House to originate all revenue 
' bills. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, etc. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
ya as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 
iC. 


the House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
eae or concur with amendments, as on other 


enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
-proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsidera- 
tion two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
‘tions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 
J reconsidered; and if approved by two-thirds of 
‘that House it shall become a law. But in all such 
@ases the votes of both Houses shall be determined 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shall be entered on 
e journal of each House respectively. If any Dill 
not be returned by the President within ten 

ys (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
presented to him, the same shall be a law in like 
“Manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
_ by their adjournment prevent its return; in which 
Case it shall not be a law. 
_ 3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
“adjournment) shall be presented to the President 
of the United States, and before the same shall 
‘take effect shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
“approved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 

the Senate and the House of Representatives, ac- 
‘cording to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill. 
Section 8—(Powers of Congress.) 
1. The Congress shall have power 
' To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
: es to’ pay the debts and provide for the com- 
‘mon defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
"uniform ‘throughout the United States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 


= 


tes. 
3. Fo regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States and with the Indian 


To establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
e United States. 

regulate the value thereof, and 
fix the standard of weights anc 


med. 


States. 

~ 7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
rts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
tings and discoveries. 

- To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 


. 


piracies and felonies 


~10. To define and punish 
‘ and, offences against 


itted on the high seas, 


e law of nations. 
Ga t letters of marque and 
Tules concerning captures on 


12. 
é oa of money to that use shall be for a longer. 
rm than two years. Ce 
_ To provide and maintain a navy. —— 
4. To make rules for the government and regula- 
on of the land and naval forces. cae 
15. To provide for calling forth the militia to 


- elas i 


‘ a 


1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in” 
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execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurtec- 
tions, and repel invasions. 

_16. To provide for organizing, arming. and dis- 
ae the militia, and for governing such part 
of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

; 17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 

he same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings;—Ard ; 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

_ Section 9—(Provision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus. Bills of attainder, ete. Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. ‘No export duty. No commercial 
preference. Money; how drawn from Treas- 
ury, etc. No titular nobility. Officers not to 
receive presents, etc.) 

1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 


| Shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of re- 


bellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall 
be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall he laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 
ported from any State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another, nor shall vessels bound to or 
from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties to another. 

7. No money shall be drawn trom the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law; . 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. ‘ 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United, States. And no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any king, prince, or foreign state 

Section 10—(States prohibited 
ercise of certain powers.) 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, coin money, emit bills of eredit, make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 


‘from the ex- 


| or grant any title of nobility. 


2. No State shall, without the ‘consent of the 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of the 
Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, Heer troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit of 
delay. j 

ARTICLE II. 

Section 1—(President: his» term of office. 
Electors of President; number and how ahs 
pointed. Electors to vote on same day. Qualifi- 
cation of President. On whom his duties de- -~ 
volve in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1. The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall 
hold«his office during the term of four years, and 
‘ogether with the Vice-President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint,-in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
holding an office of trust or 


sentative or person 
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profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. : 

(*The electors shall “meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov. 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 


States, the representation from each State having 


one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from two thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the ates shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President.) 

(*This clause has been superseded by the 

12th amendment.) 

3. The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. \ 

4. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the 


_adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 


the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty-five years and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 

(For qualification of the Vice President, see 

Article XII of the amendments.) 

5. In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice. President, and 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of 
the President and Vice President, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected. 

(This clause has been amended by Article XX, 
sections 3 and 4, of the amendments.) 

6. The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation which shall neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States or any of them. 

7. Before he enter on the execution of his office 


_he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 


'“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 

ates.”’ 

Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 

Chief. He may require opinions of Cabinet 

Officers, etce.,, may pardon. Treaty-making 

ower, Nomination of certain officers. When 
resident may fill vacancies. ) 

1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the, executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States except in cases of impeachment, 

2. He shall have power by and with the: advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur: 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 

roper in the President alone, in the courts of 
aw, pee Geo once fehl et aneleae : 

5 resident sha. ave power to fill 
vacancies that may happen during the eopens = 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 

Congress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 
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gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shalk re- 

ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis- 
sion officers.) P \ 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress | 
information of the state of the Union, and recom- — 
mend to their consideration such measures as he — 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, Ony 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or — 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be-— 
tween them with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall | 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 
certain crimes.) 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil offi- 
cers of the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of trea-— 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemean- 


ors. 
ARTICLE It 


Section 1—(Judicial powers. 
pensation.) ¢ 
The judicial power of the United States shall be 

vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time or- 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the Su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behavior, and shall at stated times” 
receive for their services a compensation which 
= not be diminished during their continuance in 
office. 

Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it 
extends. riginal jurisdiction of Supreme 
court yg tale St Trial by jury, Trial, 
where. 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in” 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be-made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 4 
States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more States, between a State and citizens — 
of another State, between citizens of different 
States, between citizens of the same State claiming — 
lands under grants of different States, and between — 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, © 
citizens, or subjects. ss 

This section is abridged by Article XI of the 
amendments. ) 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
State shall be party, the Supreme Court shall* 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases 
before mentioned the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions and under such regulations as the 
oer ethe trial of ail orim 

2 e trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 

peachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall — 
be held in the State where the said crimes shall 
have been committed; but when not committed 
within any State the trial shall be at such place or _ 
places as the Congress may by law have directed, _ 

Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. Pun- } 
ishment of.) _ A 
1, Treason against the United States shall con- 

sist only in levying war against them, or in adher- _ 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort, _ 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless on _ 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt _ 
a MR epoca | . goon court. \ 

. The Congress shall-haye power to decla: | 

punishment of treason, but no attainder of tress 


Tenure. Com- 


etc. 


/ 
son shall work corruption of blood or fo i 
cept during the life of the person atteiniene ro | 
ARTICLE Iv. | 
Section 1—(Each State to give : 
public acts, etc., of every A State’) yo 4 
Full faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedin: 7 ; 
of every other State. And the Congress may by } 
general lows preseribe th manner in Walch #uoh 

; rocee 

ae ‘eltect therof, : mgs shall be proved, and 
ection vivileges of citize: 
peers ie dustioe to he mes 
to be delivered up.) oO ith ce having escaped, 

5 e citizens of each State shall be entit] 
all privileges and imm i i ed to 
several Ere, i : Se of citizens in the 

i person charged in any Sta ; 
felony, or_other crime, who Shall Ace Tom tenes ai 
and be found in another State, shall; on dem oe 
of the Executive authority of the State from whien 
he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the St 3 
re Chet on i t Be crime. ae 

. No person he Oo service or 1], h } 
State, under the laws thereof, Peres tate 

law or regula. 


another shall in consequence of any 
discharged from, such service or 


tion therein, be 


ll 


hor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 

rty to whom such service or labor may be due. 
_*(See 13th amendment.) 
Section 3—(Admission of new States. Power 
of Congress over territory and other property.) 
i. New States maybe admitted by the Congress 
into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
tate, nor any State be formed by the junction of 
bwO Or more Siates, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
S well as of the Congress 
2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
nd make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
hg the territory or other property belonging to the 
d States; and nothing in this Constitution 
all be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
United States, or of any particular State. 
Section 4—(Republican form of government 
ence Each State to be protected.) 

he United States shall guarantee to every State 
m this Union a Republican form of government, 
nd shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and, on application of the Legislature, or of the 
executive (when the Legislature cannot be con- 
vened) against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. . 
(Constitution: how amended, Proviso.) 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
fHiouses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the appli- 
Cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
S€veral States, shall call a convention for propos- 
amendments, which in either case, shall be 


Onstitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-icurths of the several States, or by conven- 
ms in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
ather mode of ratification may be proposed by 
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the Congress, provided that no amendment which 

may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 

bundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 

first_and fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of 

the First Article; and that no State, without its 

consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
\ 


the Senate. 
Fi ARTICLE VI. 

(Certain debts, etc., declared valid, Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. Oath to support Constitution, 
by whom taken. No religious test.) 

_ 1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursurance thereof 
and all treaties made, or which shall made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several State 
Legislatures, and all executive and judicial offi- 
cers, both of the United States and of the several ~ 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support this Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
Office or public trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE VIL. 

(What ratification shall establish Constita- 
tion.) 

The ratification of the Conventions of nine 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
this Constitution between the States so ratifying 
the-same. 


Ten Original Amendments (Bill of Rights) 


(In force December 15, 1791.) 

‘Opposition in and out of Congress to the Constitution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit as 
9 individual and State rights, led to an agreement to submit to the people immediately after the 
foption of the Constitution a number of safeguarding amendments. \ 
And so it was that the First Congress, at its first session, in the City of New York, Sept, 25, 1789, 
ubmitted to the States twelve proposed amendments—A Bill of Rights as it has been popularly called. 
In the preamble to the resolution offering the proposed amendments, Congress said: ‘“The conven- 
tions of a number of the States having at the time oi their adopting the Constitution, expressed a 
desi in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that further declaratory and restric- 
tive clauses should be added, and as extending the ground of public confidence in the government will 
iD imsure the beneficent ends of its institution, be it resolved,’’ etc. 

Ten of these amendments (now commonly known as one to ten inclusive, but in reality three to 
Ive inclusive) were ratified by the States as follows—New Jersey, (Nov. 20, 1789); Maryland, (Dec. 
1789); North Carolina, (Dec. 22, 1789); South Carolina, (Jan. 19, 1790); New Hampshire, (Jan. 25, 


; Georgia, 


Stohment Probibited. F 
Religious Establishmen rohibited. ree- 

hs of Speech, of the Press, and Right to 

tition. 

Bee hall make no law respecting an estab- 

shment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 

thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech 

of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 

assemble and to petition the Government for 4 

dress of grievances. 

3 ARTICLE U. : 

(Right to Keep and Bear Arms.) 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 

ecurity of a free State, the right of the people to 

bear arms shall not be infringed. 

f ARTICLE III. 

(No Soldier to be Quartered in Any House, 

_ Unless, etc.) 

"No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 

in any house without the consent of the owner, 

nor in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 

a a ARTICLE Aa oe r 

_ (Right of Search and Seizure gulated. 

“rhe i ht of the people to be secure in their 

persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 

ratic searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 

mnd no warrants shall issue but upon probable 

cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
arly describing’ the place to be searched, and 

e persons or things to be seized. 

i. ARTICLE V. 

rovisions Concerning Prosecution, 


ep and 


Trial 


life or limb; nor 
"be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 


1e two of the original proposed amendments which ‘were not ratified by the necessary number. of 
tates related, the first to apportionment of Representatives; the second, to compensation of members. 


ness against himself. nor be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI. 
(Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, etc.) 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
tricts shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him: to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor. and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his delense. 


ARTICLE VII. ~ 
(Right of Trial by Jury.) ‘ 

In suitS at common law, where the value in con-- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall-be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States than according to the 
rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
(Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Punish- 
ment Prohibited.) | 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive . 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments © 


inflicted. 
ARTICLE [X. 
(Rule of Construction of Constitution.) 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 

ARTICLE X._ 


(Rights of States Under Constitution.) 
The powers not delegated to the United States by 


| the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States. 


are reserved to’ the States respectively, or to the 
people. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
(Judicial Powers Construed.) 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 


~ gress on the 4th of March, 1794, and was declared 


to have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 

, It was on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State, 
Pickering received from 12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, “and informed President John 
Adams of that fact. ¥ 

As a result of recent research in the Department 
of State, it is now established that the Eleventh 
Amendment became part of the Constitution on 
Feb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been ratified 
by twelve States as follows: 

(1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode Is- 
land, (March 31, 1794); (3) Connecticut, (May 8, 
1794); (4) New Hampshire, (June 16, 1794); (5) 
Massachusetts, (June 25, 1794); (6) Vermont, (be- 
tween Oct. 9, 1794 and Nov. 9, 1794); (7) Vir- 
ginia, (Nov. 18, 1794); (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794); 
(9) Kentucky, (Dec. 7, 1794); (10) Maryland, (Dec. 
26, 1794); (11) Delaware, (Jan. 23, 1795); (12) 
North Carolina, (Feb. 7, 1795). 

On June 1, 1796, more than a year after the 
Eleventh Amendment had become part of the Con- 
stitution (but before anyone was officially aware of 
this), Tennessee had been admitted as a State; 
but not until Oct. 16, 1797, was a certified copy of 
the resolution of Congress proposing the amend- 
ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
Sevier) by Secretary of State Pickering, whose 
office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 
the epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it 
seems, however, that the Legislature of Tennessee 
took no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owing 
doubtless to the fact that public announcement of 
its adoption was made soon thereafter. 

Besides the necessary twelve States, one other, 
South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
but this action was not taken until Dec. 4, 1797; 
the two remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, failed to ratify. 

The Eleventh Amendment is as follows: 

The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state. : 


ARTICLE XII. 


(Manner of Choosing President and Vice- 

President.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Eighth 
Congress (Dec. 12, 1803), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 


“State, (September 25, 1804). It was ratified by 12 


of the 17 states, and was rejected by Connecticut. 

The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name 
in their ballots the person voted for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
Vice-President; and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each, which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate; the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and the votes shall then be counted—The person 
having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a major- 
ity of the whole number of Electors appointed; and 
if no person have such majority, then from the 
petenns having the highest numbers, not exceeding 
ihree, on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by States 
the representation from each State having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in case of 
the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presi- 
dent if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then, from the two highest num- 
bers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President;.a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators 
and a majority of the whole number shall be 
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necessary to a choice. But no person constitution- 
ally ineligible ‘to the office of President shall be — 
eee to that of Vice-President of the United - 
ates. | 
TITLES OF NOBILITY i 

Congress, (May 1, 1810), proposed to the States _ 
the following Amendment to the Constitution: ball 

“Tf any citizen of the United States shall accept, - 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or _ 
honor, or shall, without the consent of Congress, 
accept and retain any present, pension, office, oF 
emolument of any kind whatever, from any em~ 
peror, king, prince or foreign power, such person 
shall cease to be a citizen of the United States and 
shall be incapable of holding any office of trust or™ 
profit under them or either of them.’ 

It was ratified by Maryland, (Dec. 25, eS 
Kentucky, (Jan. 31, 1811); Ohio, (Jan. 31, 1811); 
Delaware, (Feb, 2, 1811); Pennsylvania, (Feb. 6, 
1811); New Jersey, (Feb. 13, 1811); Vermont, (Oct. 
24, 1811); Tennessee, (Nov. 21, 1811); Georgia, 
(Dec. 13, 1811); North Carolina, (Dec. 23, 1811); 
Massachusetts, (Feb. 27, 1812); New Hampshire, 
(Dec, 10, 1812). 

Rejected by New York (Senate), (March 12, 
1811); Connecticut, (May session, 1813); South 
Carolina approved by Senate Nov. 28, 1811, report- 
ed unfavorably in House and not further consid- 
ered Dec. 7, 1813; Rhode Island (Sept. 15, 1814). 

The amendment failed, not having sufficient 
ratifications. 


TO PROHIBIT INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY, 
(The Corwin Amendment.) / 
_Congress, (March 2, 1861) in a joint resolution 
signed by President James Buchanan, proposed to 
the States the following Amendments to the Con- 
stitution: : 
_ ‘No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
tion which will. authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
that of persons held to labor or service by the laws 
of said State.” ; 
Ratified by Ohio, (March 13, 1861); Maryland, 
(Jan. 10, 1862); Illinois (convention), (Feb. 24, 
1862). The amendment failed, for lack of a suffi- 
cient number of ratifications. . 


THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS 
The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the’ 
Constitution are commonly known as the Recon- 
struction Amendments, inasmuch as they followed 
the Civil War, and were drafted by Republicans 
who were bent on imposing their own policy o§ 
reconstruction on the South. Post-bellum legisla- 
tures there—Mississippi, South Carolina, Georgia 
bas ae ek Ra laws which, it was 
charged, were contrived to perpetua 
under other names. ea ie nero ae 


ARTICLE XIII, 
= Ate! Abolished. ) 

he following amendment was propo; 
Legislatures of the several ‘States by the THR 
eighth Congress (Jan. 31, 1865), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (Dec. 18, 1865). It finally was 
Delaware (Fee : aise Pati a Fen, eet nee 

. 8, » Tatified [ 
Misslssipp : (Feb., 1901), and 
i e Amendment when first proposed b: 4 
tion in Congress, was passed by ue cievate ae aa 
6, on April 8, 1864, but was defeated in the House 
95 to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration by 
the Senate, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution passed. 
119 to 56. It was approved by President Lincoln | 
on Feb. 1, 1865, although the Supreme Court had 
oe oe that the ps ent has nothing 
e proposing of am 

be eT be their Sdaption: war : 

. Neither slavery nor involunta: 3 
cept as a punishment for crime wheccohane ane 
rong erp yr duly convicted, shall exist within 

e ates, or an 

ey aks as 7 cece cubes 

- Congress shall have power b: 
legislation, to enforce the provisions Of ins artic} 


ARTICLE XIV. 


hh amendment was adopted onl: 

of ratification subsequent to earlier MEALS | 
Newly constituted legislatures in both North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, respectively, (July 4 
and 9, 1868) ratified the proposed amendment 


| although earlier legislatures had rejected the pro- 
Fe The Secretary of State ee a Droclams= 
on which, though doubtful as to the effect of 
ttempted- withdrawals by New York and New 
r sey, entertained no doubt as to the validity of 
the ratification by North and South Carolina. The 


pew amendment. 
1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
ci' 


tates, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
tizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
ae law which shail abridge the privileges or | 
unities of citizens of the United States, nor 
Shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
in property without due process of law, nor deny 
‘to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 
Apportionment of Representatives in Congress. | 
_ 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective 
mhumbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State excluding Indians not taxed. But | 
when the right to Vote at any election for the 
“choice of Electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicial officers of a State. or the | 
Members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male mhabitants of such State, being 


twenty-one years of age in such State. Z 
Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 
of United States Officials for Rebellion. 
' 3. No person shall be a Senator or Represent- 
‘ative in Congress, or Elector of President and | 
Vice-President or hold any office, civil or military, 
der the United States, or under any State, who, 
ving previously taken an oath, as_a member of 
Congress, or as an officer of _ the United States, 
‘or as a member of any State Legislature or as an 
“executive or judicial officer of any State, to support | 
the Constitution of the United States, shall have | 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the 
game, of given aid or comfort to the enemies 
‘thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 
‘of each House, remove such disability. 
What Public Debts Are Valid. 

_ 4 The validity of the public debt of the United 
tates, authorized by law, including debts incurred 
ior payment of pensions and bounties for services 
‘gn suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not 
be questioned. But neither the United States nor 
g@ny State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
fion incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
~against the United States, or any claim for the 
or emancipation of any slave; but all such 

bts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal 


» 


+ 


ess shall have power to enforce by 
egislation the provisions of this 


ARTICLE XV. 4 
(Equal Rights for White and Colored Citi- 


zens. . 
following amendment was proposed to the 

B istures of the several States by the Fortieth 
gress (Feb. 26, 1869), and was declared to have 
n fYatified in a proclamation by the Secretary 
State (March 30, 1870). It was ratified by 31 
of the 37 States, and was rejected by California, 
(March 18,1869) ratified (Feb., 1901) 

New York rescinded its ratification 
New Jersey rejected it in 1870, but 


void. 
ne” 
F ropria 
Peeticle. 


Bor. 
Ay 2. ‘The ongress shall have 


article by appropriate legislation. ; 
ARTICLE XVL 
(Income Taxes Authorized.) 
The following amendment was p 
gislatures of the several States b. 
eerecese (July 12 ) 


et taxes on incomes, from whatever sources de- 
without gel pute ie” orga’ the several 
* without regard to any census or 
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(United. St pea XVII. 
ited, States Senators to Be Elect 
dh Seeuler Vote.) z bate 
he following amendment was proposed to th 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty- 
second Congress (May 16, 1912) and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Bere. et meee scce a 1913). The amend- 
x ras adopted by of the 48 st ¥ 
rejected by Utah, eb meng Sos 
1. The Senate of the United States shall’ be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, elected by 
the people thereof, for six years and each Senator 
shall have one vote. The electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors . 
me ca most numerous branch of the State Legis- 
atures. 
2. When vacancies happen in the representation 


| of any State in the Senate, the executive authority 


of such State shall issue writs of election to fill © 
such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 
any State may empower the Executive thereof to 
make temporary appointment until the people fill 
ee Saeeens by election as the Legislature’ may 
irect. 

3. This amendment shall not be so eonstrued as 
to affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


q ARTICLE XVIII. 
(Liquor Prohibition Amendment.) - 

The following amendment was proposed’ to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress (Dec. 18, 1917), and (Jan. 29, 1919) the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed_ its 
adoption by 36 States, and declared it in effect 
(Jan. 16, 1920). 

The total vote in the Senates of the various 


| States was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. 


the lower houses of the States the vote was, 3,782 
1,035 against—78.5% dry. 

The amendment ultimately was adopted by all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

1. After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is here- 
by_prohibited. 

2. The Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States. as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date cof the submission hereof to the) 
States by the Congress. Ps 

(Repealed by Article XXI effective Dec. 5, 1933.) — 


ARTICLE XIX, 
(Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women.) 

The following amendment was presented to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fitth 
Congress having been adopted by the House of 
Representatives (May 21, 1919) and by the Senate, 
(June 4, 1919.) The Secretary of State (Aug. 26, 
1920) proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted 
(June 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 
of the States. In West Virginia, despite Senate 
Tules of procedure which forbade reconsideration 
of a measure during the sessions in which it was 
defeated, the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 
amendment, subsequent to a rejection in the same 
session. The amendment was rejected by Alabama” 
Maryland, and Virginia. : t 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 

2. CongresS shall have power, by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article _ 


ARTICLE XX. 

(Terms of President and Vice-President to 
Begin on Jan. 20; Those of Senators and 
Representatives, on Jan. 3.) , 
The following amendment was proposed to the 

Legislatures of the several States by the Seventy- 
second Congress (March, 1932), a joint resolution 
to that effect having been adopted, first by the 
House, and then (March 2) by the Senate. The 
Secretary of State (Feb. 6, 1933) proclaimed it in 
effect, 39 of the 48 States- having ratified. “By ~ 
en 15, 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 4 
States. 

Section 1. The terms of the President and 
Vice-President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and the terms of Senators and 
Representatives at noon on the 3rd day of 
January, of ithe years in which such terms 
would have ended if this article had not been 
ratified; and the terms of their successors Shall 
then begin. 

Section 2. The Congress shall assemble at 
least once in every year, and such meeting shall 
begin at noon on the 3rd day of January, un- 
less they shall by Jaw appoint a different day. 
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Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the be- 
cree J of the term of the President, the Rresi- 
dent elect shall have died, the Vice-Pres dent 
elect shall become President. If a President 
shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the 
President elect shall have failed fo qualify, 
then the Vice-President elect shall act as 
President until a President shall have qualified; 
and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case Wherein neither a President elect nor 4 
Vice-President elect shall have qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act, as President, or the 
Manner in which one who is to act shall be 
selected, and such person shall act accordingly 
until a President or Vice-President shall have 
qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law pro- 

_ vide for the case of the death of any of the 
ersons from whom the House of Representa- 
ives may choose a President whenever the 
Tight of choice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the 

ersons from whom the Senate may choose a 

ice-President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 

Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of-October following the 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 

Section 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI. 

(Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) 
Amendment by Conventions in the States.) 
The following proposed amendment in the Con- 

stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; House, 
Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the resolu- 
tion. The amendment went into effect on Dec. 5, 
1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 States— 
Utah was the 36th State to ratify. 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 

Section 2. The transportation or importation 
into any State, Territory, or. Possession of the 


The sources from which the Constitution of the 
United States was derived included the evolution 
of the British government; the political institu- 
tions of the British colonies; the various state 
constitutions created during and after the Revolu- 
tion; and the Articles of Confederation. Max 


The Confederate States of America 
South Carolina began the movement which led | ap a 1861, Va., by a vote of 88 


to the organization of the Southern Confederacy 
by the adoption at Charleston (Dec. 20, 1860), 
by a convention of the people of the following 
ordinance of secession: 

“We, the people of the State of South Carolina, 
in convention assembled, do declare and ordain, 
and it is hereby declared and ordained, that the or- 
dinance adopted by us in convention on the 23rd 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 1788, whereby 
the Constitution of the United States was ratified 
and also all acts and parts of the General Assem- 
bly of this State ratify amendments of the said 
Constitution are hereby repealed; and that the 
Union now subsisting between South Carolina and 
other States under the name of the United States 
of America'is hereby dissolved.’’ 

December 24 the Convention adopted a declara- 
tion setting forth the cause of the secession of the 
State, and the Governor issued a proclamation 
ne eirgeerd abe. action rane State. 

cts of secession were adopted by the Legislatures 
of the other seceding States, as follows: - 


Jan. 9, 1861, Miss., by a vote of 84 to 15 
Jan. 10, “* Fla., Pe . 62 to 7 
Jan. 11, % Ala., S oa 61 to 39 
Jan. 19, “ Ga, me AP 208 to, 89 
Jan. 26, : La., scene? NAS to iL? 
Feb, 1, ® Wexas, "5 166 to, 7 


The American’s Creed : 


Written by William Tyler Page, Clerk of the 
U. S. House of Representatives, in 1917, and 
adopted and promulgated by the Government’s 
orate e te Sag heh moa eee by the House 
[sy epresentatives, on behalf of th 
Poort dora 3, 1918. Sie 

I believe in the United States of America as a 
Government of the people, by the people, for the 
people; whose iust powers are derived from the 


J enemies. 


United States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws th f, 
is hereby prohibited. j ig 
Section 3. This article shall be’ inoperative un- — 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment to | 
the Constitution by convention in the several | 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress. : 


(PROPOSED 22ND AMENDMENT) | 


(Relating to the terms of office of the President) 

The proposed 22nd amendment was presented to 
the Legislatures of the several States by the 80th 
Congress, having been adopted as a joint resolution 
by the House of Representatives (Feb. 6, 1947) 
and by the Senate (March 12, 1947) with an amend- 
ment which was accepted by the House (March 24, — 
1947). The vote in the House was 81 to 29; in the 
Senate 57 to 23. The joint resolution, if approved 
by 36 of the States within seven years will become 
part of the Constitution. Since approval by Con- 
gress was by more than a two-thirds majority in 
each House, the proposed amendment did not re- 
quire the signature of the President. By July 15, 
1947, 18 States had ratified the proposed amend-~ 
ment. They were, in the order oi ratification, 
Maine, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, Illinois, Delaware, Vermont, California, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, Ohio, Colorado, Pennsylva- 
nia, Nebraska, Connecticut and Missouri, 

Section 1. No person shall be elected to the office 
of the President more than twice, and no person 
who has held the office of President, or acted as 
President, for more than two years of a term to 
which some other person was elected President shall 
be elected to the office of the President more than 
once. But this Article shall not apply to any person” 
holding the office of President when this Article was 
proposed by the Congress, and shall not prevent 
any person who may be holding the office of Presi- 
dent, or acting as President, during the term within 
which this Article becomes operative from holding 
the office of President or acting as President during 
the remainder of such term. 

Section 2. This Article shall be inoperative unless 
it shall have been ratified as an amendment to the 
Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States within seven years from the date 
of its submission to the States by the Congress. ; 
Farrand, a recognized authority on the history of 
the framing of the Constitution, says, “It is of in- 
terest that the New York Constitution of 1777- 
seems to haye been more extensively used than 
any other.”’ 


to 55 
ay we Ark., 69 to 1 
May 21, “ N. C., a “unanimous 
June 8, “ ‘Tenn., . ss 


The States of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and- 
Missouri, which were afterward represented in the — 
Confederate Congress, did not pass ordinances of 
secession. In two States a popular vote was taken. 
The vote of Virginia for secession was 128,884; 
opposed, 32,134. Of Tennessee, for secession, 104,- 
sag ag Aco piles Bulent 1 

e congress o elegates from the seceding 
States met at Montgomery, Ala. (Feb. 4, 1861)" : 
and prepared a provisional Constitution of the — 
Confederate States of America. This Constitution | 
was discussed in detail and adopted (Feb. inh 
On the next day an election was held for chief — 
executive officers, and Jefferson Davis, of Missis- 
sippi, was elected provisional President and Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, of Georgia, provisional Vice- 
eae ge . a | 

e joint convention of the provisional Sen 1 
and House of Representatives counted (Feb. ““ j 
1861), the electoral vote for President and Vice- 
President. The number of States voting was 11: 
total electoral votes, 109; all of which were for 
Jefferson Davis and Alexander H. Stephens. 

Peta oe nas Ere toda in Montgomery. 

a. eb. , and again in eS 
Va, (Feb. 22, 1862). poe 


consent of the governed; a democracy in a & 
@ sovereign Nation of many ogerelen, Btatesen, ee 
fect union, one and inseparable: established upon 
re pe ry ineedom, equality, justice and 
ic! merican i 
thee oe one ips nee yee aera 
erefore believe it is my duty to my cour 
to love it; to support its Constiturion: oe shes ss 
laws; to respect its flag, and to defend it against all 


hag 


a 


— 
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POPULATION 
Population of the United States, 1940, 1930 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


: Population Increase 
Wk Area 1940 1930 Amount | Percent 
United States and all territories and possessions.......... 150,621,231) 138,439,069) 11,923,25 8 

United States & terri. ; posses., excl. Philippine Islands. ..| 134,265,231] 124,926,069 o'0s0 367 8 

Continental United States 131,669,275| 122,775,046] 8,894,229 (ie. 

2,477,023 2,061,570 445,422) 20.7 

72,524 3,74 2 

4 

4 

) 

a: 

ot 

a 

.0 

0 
45— 


Census, Jan. 27, 1946, but does not affect the official anncunced population as shown in the above table. 
Established as a Republic 1946. 
RANK OF THE STATES IN POPULATION 


State| 1790 | 1800 | 1810 | 1820 | 1830 | 1840 | 1850 1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 | 1900 | 1910 | 1920) 1930 {1940 


MES Eee meee 19 15 12 12 13 16 17 17 18 18 18 15} 17 
SEE DRS Fears Ry Bey ercrees eres ure 46 44 47 47 46 44 

ES 26 25 24 25 25 25 25 | 24 
Mies | ie WSPS Bg i abnsceefs ss oes nurs 24 22 21 12 8 6 

ES eS ES ore Gee Corts Cr rrs 41 35 31 32 32 33 33 | 33 

25 28 29 29 31 29 29 } 31 

35 38 43 45 47 47 47 |-47 


8 8 8 11 12 14 15 17 | 16 

18 21 22 25 23 24 22 22 | 21 

16 23 27 30 31 34 35 35 | 35 

17 23 27 26 27 28 28 | 28 
6 7 7 6 7 6 6 8 3 

20 13 9 9 8 7 7 ch 

36 28 26 20 19 19 17 18 | 18 

15 18 18 21 20 21 23 23 | 23 

13 5 5 7 10 | 16 

Ae cachet csieheccsclae sv apes cesPeomss 43 45 45 43 40 39 39 | 40 

| BESS 2S Sco eis ores cre 39 36 30 26 27 29 31 32 | 3 

a heer 4l 40 43 49 49 49 49 49 | 49 

22 27 31 31 33 37 39 41 42 | 45 

19 21 17 19 18 16 11 10 9 

32 34 37 41 44 44 44 45 | 42 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

10 12 14 15 16 15 16 14 12] 11 

A Boreas ore 42 45 40 42 40 37 36 38 | 39 

3 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 


15 17 20 20 20; 19 
34 34 30 30 30 | 30 
28 28 28 27 27 | 26 
14 13 13 13 13 | 13 
48 48 48 48 | 48 


Census purposes the District of Columbia is listed as a State. 


Position of the Center of Population’ 


Movement in Miles During 

North | West | Preceding Decade 
Lati- Longi- |Approximate Location By Important Towns, —£——————— 
tude tude : J 


Direct 


Line | West North)South 


, ” ° ’ ” 
16 30/76 11 12|23 miles east of Baltimore, Mad........ dy a Siajorsille 3 comers 
16 6/76 56 30/18 miles west of Baltimore, Md..........-..-+.. _ 40.6 
41 30/77 37 12/40 miles northwest by west of Washington, D.C.) 36.9 
£ (in Va.). 
5 42178 33 0]16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va...... 50.5 
57 54/79 16 40.4 
2 0/80 18 AO OLT be en) 
59 0/81 19 WekV Ap. ance 54.8 
0 24/82 48 Ohio. as 80.6 
12 0/83 35 44,1 
9 4 8/84 39 58.1 
11 56/85 32 48.6 
9 36/85 48 14.6 
10 12/86 32 20/In the city of Bloomington, Ind......... 39.0 
10 21}86 43 ae 
2 45/87 8 23. 
56 54/87 22 


5 
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1810 1820 
: 590,758 771,623 964, 201 f 
Pee oe 06 1472 30,388|  97,574| 209/897| 435.4501 
Arkansas... oleees , 
pie Ree Gee ee es 92,597| 379,994 
California 
Colorado. . aadl- “ar asEl Sao o7al °C aTO Tae RE 
Caer ages 78.08 1,532 112,216 } 
Ee evarh 43'712 51,687 75,080 } 
Distr of “ah i. | eta AR Pt TES [eo a a eee Gam 54,47 "445 What i 
Georgia..:.... 691,392} 906,185] 1,057,286 5 
PUN CI Ce: Oe ieee Piles eget eee? vel 476,183| 851,470 1711.93 1 
Tine erate cae lel. ca tee 685,866| 988,416} 1,350,428 } 
RUMP ME MET EL velaacisiela(e = ila dss-claiais isla Vic's ele ef oe is : 
0 43,112 192/214] 674,913 5 
fo ale ES ADB ah ell Se, RE PROCES (Ieee IL Pee rr eery base Sea 107,206 } 
entuck 779, 7 ,155,! 
K y 828] °° 982,405} 1,155,684 
juisiana ‘ 53. , A i 
Lo 7 352/411 517,762|  '708,00' 
Maine. ». 96,540)" 151,719} 228,705| 298,335] 399,455 501,793} 583,169] 628,279 
Maryland. 319,728] 341/548] 380:546} 407.350] 447:040] 470,019 583,034] _ 687, 
Massachusetts.| 378,787| . 422'845| 472,040] 523/287) 610,408] 737,699 994'514| 1,231,066 
Michigan IPN, Foichetels slice ots o 4,762 8/896] 31,5639] 212,267 397,654 749,118 
POMEaTe Peles ciples o.rll dial sis eo so shee boss to ele coc ors salllelegietiecsslevonewseces A UZ 
Mississipp S| eee $8,850] ” 40,352 75,448 136,621 375, 651 606,526 731-30 
BORE Soin wie slic wee cw ees |e cece we . , , . 
SRT RIN PSI os wiafa Bie o « |o woo give bs fc cc's cs crecibis cosco® cpecehab sent belewcemae 841 
aire | rere a ae 2. Of. cis ce wwe Je opie. bins hen e oie wnaa a/liw ol aleuste ace [ig NeReeneeeS 857 
NewHampshir re| "141, 183,85 1 i} 9 284, 17, i 
i 41,885] 183,858] 214,460) 244,16 69,328 84,574|" °° 317,976] 326,073 
ew Jersey... 184/139] 211,149] 245,562] 277:575| 320,823] 373,306 489,555 672,035 
Me xi 61,547 93,51 
ew o Me ke $a Ae! Big SE Fee org eee Pera) (aa SP gy ee ’ i 
New York..... 340,120] °° 589,05i| °° 959,049] 1,372,812] 1,918, 608 2,428,921] 3,097'394| 3,880,735 
North: ari nal 3 478,103| 555,500| 638,829] "737,987 753,419} "869,03 ; 
i 93,751 3 5 8}829 9 
Qhio Sok hl eee 45,365| 230,760} 581,434] 937,903] 1,519,467 1,980,329 2,339,511 b 
eee EN s clea Prac "aie a's: <'= ofa e+ Ss wan dante tie ctaptedc tie a ewactiles + kietis axe f ‘ b 
Pennsylvania. .| 434,373) 602,365)" 810,091] 1,049,458] 1,348,233] ° 1,724,033] 2,311,786] 2,906,215 
Rhode Island. . 68,825}  69,122| 76,931 83,059| * 97199 108,830 147,545 174,620 
South Carolina.) 249/073] 345,591] 415,115] 502,741] 581/185] 594,398] 668/507| 703,708 
ap SIS oe 0k Sa eS Eee) Ie Re Fret Cees (RS ere: fume lg EO 4,837 | 
Tennessee a a 35,691| 105,602) 261,727|" ° 422,823] 681,904] *” 829,210 1,003,717 1,109,801 
COMM Er slate taiaie le elalaiGiele'n-e lisa s/s, bo scales ceoncecs |e aipee fotata tanta ® «Sella s.0) ace nicks A + 
aver ee MAT Ser oe Pou, Cie encores |e cece secltee £5. crake 11/380 c 
Vermont. 85,425| 154,465] 217,895)" " 235,981] ° 280,652 291,948 314/120] — 315,098 
Virginia . - 747,610] 880,200] 974,600] 1,065,366] 1,211,405| 1,239/797| 1,421,661|- 1,596,318 
Wiescasines "*"yg0,945]""" 308,301] 775;B8I 
Total U. S....| 3,929,214] 5,308,483] 7,239,881] 9,638,453|12,866,020| 17,069,453| 23,191,876] 31,443,321 
—_—_————— aL 
State- 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 
Alabama...... 996,992] 1,262,505] 1,513,401] 1 828,697| 2,138,003) 2,348,174) 2,646,248) 2,832,961 
Arizona..... * i 243 "93 if + 334,162 499 2) 
Arkansas... .. 484°471| 802/525} 1,128'211 1311 S64 1,574,449] 1,752'204| 1,854'482] 1,949'3) 
Calitornia.....| 560,247] 864,694] 1/213,/398] 1/485,053] 2'377/549| 3'426/861| 51677'251| 6,907,387 
Colorado... ... 39/864] 194'327] '413:249] °539°700] "799'024] & 629] 1 1'123'296 
Connecticu 537,454| 622'700| 746/258 1,114°756] £1,380°631| 1'606903] 1°709/242 
, , E ’ , , 06, 10: , ’ 
25,015] 146,608] 168,493] 184'735 02732 : 238 6, 50. 
District of Goi} 1 ; 177,624] 230,392] 278.718] 331/069 437,571 0 
7,748) 269,493) 391,422 28, 752,619 968.470} 1,468,211] 1,897,414 
Georgia OVE Y atets 1,184,109 1,542,180 oe Hot 2,216,331 2,609,121 2,895,832] 2,908 123,723 
Ri taieie alate 3 s 25, 431, ; 
MMinois.......} 2,539,891] 3,077,871 3,826/352] 4,821° 5,638'591| 6,485'280| 7 1867 3 
Indiana.......} 1,680,637] 1,978,301) 2,192,404) 2,516,462] 2'700,876} 2'930/390| 3/238 3'497'796 
Towa +++.] 1,194,020] 1,624'615] 1;912/297] 2/231/853] 2'294'771| 2'404'021| 2'470 2)538,268 
aNsas....... 399] 996,096] 1,428,108] 1,470,495! 1°690;949| 1'769'257| 1'88 15801;0 
Kentucky.....| 1,321,011) 1,648,690] 1/858,635| 2'147,174| 2'239'905| 2'416'630| 2°614 2 ean oor 
Louisiana. 72 939,946] 1,118/588] 1,381,625] 1°656;388| 1'798'5 21 2'363,8 
Maine.... 648,936] 661,086] 694,466] ‘742371 768,014 "8479 
Maryland... 780,894] 934,943] 1,042/390] 1,188,044| 1,295/346| 1,449'661] 1 1,821/2 
Massachusetts.| 1,457,351) 1,783,085] 2'238/947| 2'805,346] 3'366:416| 3'852'356] .4’2 4'316,721 
Michigan..... 1,184,059] 1,636,937| 2/093,890| 2/420,982] 2'810;/173] 3'668'412| 4/8 356 108 
Minnesota. .... 439,706] 780,773] 1,310,283] 1,751,394] 2'075,708] 2'387'125| 2'563'95. $256, F 
Mississippi .. 827,922] 1,131,597] 1,289,600] 1,551,270) 1,797;114| 1'790/618| 2'009'821| 2°183°7' 
Missourl yt ,721,295| 2,168,380] 2'679° 186 3,106,665 3,293,335] 3/404'055| 3,629'367| 3,784! 
marta } f f , *05 d x Z 
Nebraska 122,993} 452,402] 1,062'656| 1,066,300| 1,199'214 1,368 372 1 aes : 
Nevada....... 42,49 1266 1355 »335| * 81/875 77,407 110'947 3 
NewHampshire] 318,300} 346,991] 376,530] _ 411,588] 430/572 443'083 y 
New Menito..:| “91's74| “Lia’ses| “ioo‘asa| eerG88| 2837-187) . 8,155,900 
New York... 4,382,750) 6.082871 ibe nee 
North Carolina] 1,071,361 123 
North Dakota.|, 
ONION va eine 
RQRIAHGMDBy icicle fies es. 5. 
Oregon....... 
Pennsylvania. . 


Rhode Island. . 


, 06 6) |"542 604'397 
South Carolina.| 705,606} 995/577 1,151,149| 4, 
South Dakota. . 81 is Ole reoe ero] 1245-400) 1,683,724) 1, 


Estimated ae ieee shag. 1940, (131,970, AE Jul 
(134,664,924); July 1, 1943, (138, 497 0, July a Wager cr 33, a a); ray 


uly 1, 1944, (138.08 8) 
Suly 1, 1946) caai-d2e bogs; duly 1 19s a t4g Sas ond) Seta, (138,083. co iss, “Ci, a8 


s 


> ee Pi eee pi JiR ~ i eS . se. 
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Growth of Biggest United States Cities, 1870-1940 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
1940 1930 1920 1910 1900 1890 1880 


ca PSTONB. 6 oa 3/6 wes 1,394,711)1,265,258| 732,016} 430,980] 200,507 88,908 51,980 37,393 

hao F Brooklyn........ 2,698,285 |2,560,401)2,018,356/1,634,351|1,166,582] §38,547| 599,495} 419,921 

aoe. Manhattan. ..... 1,899,924 /|1,867,312)}2,284,103|2,331,542| 1,850,093 |1,441,216 4,164,673) 942,292 
ar. Queens... we. 1,297, ae 1,079,129} 469,042) 284,041} 152,999 87,050 56,559 45, 
r, Richmond....... 174,4 158,346} 116,531 85,969 67,021 51,693 38,991 33, 

2—Chicago, Ill... ..:-. 3,306'808 3,376,438 |2,701,705|2,185,283]1,698.575| 1,099,850} 503,185) 298:977 

3—Philadelphia, Pa. . . .|1,931,334/1,950,961/ 1,823,779) 1,549,008} 1,293,697 |1,046,964| 847,170) 674,022 
79 


'4— Detroit, Mich....... = Oks Som 11568662 "993.678 465,766| 285,704] 205,876] 116,230 
5—Los Angeles, Roltt.. s 2, 11,183 


Pe veland, Ohio, . 
(—Baltimore, Md. 


47 
13— Milwaukee, Wise, . 3 d ¥ ,315 : - 
14—_ Buffalo, N. Y.......| 575,901| 573,076} 506,775] 423,715|. 352,387] 255,664] 155,134] 117,714 
15—New Orleans, La....| 494'537| 458,762] 387,239| 339/075] 287,104] 242/039} 216,090] 1915418 
Minneapolis, Minn.-}| 4927370| 4641356] 380/582| 301/408] 202,718] 164.738| 46,887 13,066 
emcinnatt, Ohio. . 455,610] 451,160] 401,247| 363,591] 325,902] 296,908] 255,139] 216,239 
18—Newark, N.J...... 429,750| 4421337) 414,524] 347,469} 246,070] 181,830] 136,508] 105,059 
19—Kansas City, Mo. 399,178] 399,746] 324,410} 248,381] 163,752] 132,716] 55,785] 32,260 
Indianapolis, Ind. 386,972| 364,161] 314,194] 233/650] 169,164] 105,436] 75,056 1244 
Be Houston, Tex......| 384,514] 292:352| 138,276| 78/800} 44,633] 27,557] 16,513 9,382 
ioe. centile, Wash...... 68,302] 365,583| 315,312} 237,194] 80,671] 42,837 3,533 1,107 
Rochester, N. Y..... 324.975| 328,132| 295,750! 218,149] 162,608] 133,896} 89,366] 62,386 
2& Denver, Old, | 1a 322,412] 287,861] 256,491) 213,381] 133,859| 106,713} 35,629 4,759 
Louisville, Ky...... 319.077| 307,745|- 234.891] 223,928] 204,731] 161,129} 123,758] 100,753 
olumbus, Ohio. ...| 306,087) 290,564| 237,031] 181,511] 125,560 x 5 274 
27—Portland, Ore....--| 305,394| 301,815] 258,288} 207,214| 90,426) 46,385) 17,577 1293 
28—Atlanta, Ga.......- 302,288] 270,366] 200,616] 154,839] 89,872] 65,533] 37,409] 21,789 
akland, Calif... ... 302,163| 284,063] 216,261] 150,174} 66,960] 48,682} 34,555) 10,501 
Jersey City, N. J....| 301,173} 316,715| 298,103] 267,779| 206,433} 163,003] 120,722] 82,546 
p= Dallag, Fex......-- 294'734| 260,475| 158,976] 92,104] 42,638] 38,067] 10,358]......... 
Memphis, Tenn,....| 2921942] 253/143] 162,351] 131,105] 102,320} 64,495] 33,592) 40,226 
-St. Paul, Minn..... 287:736| 271.606| 234,698] 214,744] 163,065] 133,156] 41,473} 20,030. 
Toledo, Ohio....... 282,349} 290,718] 243,164] 168,497] 131,822] 81,434) 50,137 1,584 
35—Birmingham, Ala...| 2671583} 259,678| 178,806] 132,685) 38,415] 26,178]  3,086]...... a 
Antonio, Tex. 253.854] 231.542] 161,379| 96,614] . 53,321] 37,673] 20,550] 12,256 
Providence, R.I....| 253,504| 252,981] 237,595| 224,326) 175,597) 132,146) 104,857) 68,904 
5 ‘06 2,728 16,512 H 


Hartford, Conn, . ‘ fi 8 79,8 
rand Rapids, Mich.| 164,292] 168,592] 137,634] 112,571 87,565 60,278 32,016 


62 16,507 

'53—Long Beach, Calif... 164,271] 142,032]. 55,593 17,809 2, 2EZ| aac s otaissl fais «ate oe eee 

5 New Haven, Conn. 160,.605| 162,655| 162,537} 133,605; 108,027}, 81,298] 62,882] 50,840 
Des peor Iowa...}- 159,819} 142,559| 126,468 86,368 62,139 50,093 22,408 ante 
—Flint TOON...) Os avi i 


Wichita, Kan 
Caste 


34-—Tampa, Fla........ 


Lowell, Mass....... 4 759| 106, 
s rian 101'268| 104,193] 70,983} 53.684 Tegel: .; | eeaeee 
nnd end, Ind.---| 1eroes| 101463} -98,917| 78,466| 52,969 

Mo NG... ..| 100,899] _82°675| . 46:338| 34/014} 18/091} 11,557)... ee 
=Utiea, N.Y...) i90;3i8| 101,740} 94.156] 74,419! 56,383) 44,0071 33,0i4| 


ies opulation shown for years prior to 1900 is for New York and its boroughs as constituted spdae the 
c' ‘of consolidation in 1898. 


{ 


‘Places iva the ti: Ss. With Populate: Exceeding 2, 


_ Source: Bureau of the Census 


i) ‘The Metropolitan population of certain ci 
iggetier with surround 


ALABAMA 


Place 


Albertville. 

Andalusia... City B,e40 "60 

Andalusia. 25, ane 
4/342 


1940 


Anniston. . 
Athens.... 
Atmore.... 
Attalia.... 
_ Auburn.... 
_ Bessemer. . 
Birmingham 
Met. Dist. 
Brewton.. 
_ Carbon Hill 


Haale 
a Huntsville. 
» -- Tacktonviie 


Phenix City 
Piedmont. . 
See 
Prichard. . 
Roanoke, . 
Russellvilie. 
ae i 


Talladega. . 
Tarrant City 


*Whistler. . 


ARIZONA 


Burbank... 
“Unincorporated communities in minor civil divisions. 


g communities w 


1930 | 


omN 


NWRODNIAUE 
@ 


ARKANSAS 


Place 


i cludes the pophintion given for the c’ 
ieee ar cade of approximately forty miles. 


Place 1940 


Arkadelphia 
Batesville. . 
Benton.... 
Blytheville. 
Brinkley... 
Camden... 
Clarendon.. 
Clarksville. 
Conway... 
Crossett. .. 
De Queen.. 
Dermott... 
El Dorado. 
Fayetteville 
Fordyce... 
Forest City 


Hot Springs 
Jonesboro. . 
Little Rock 


Monticello. 
orrilton. . 

ae es 

Newp: 

N orth L Littie 


Pine Bluff... 
Pocahontas 
Prescott. .. 


4 
Sioa 


Siloam Spri 
*South 
Spring: “ 
Sprinwdate. 
Stuttgart... 
Texarkana 


West Helena 
West Memphis 
Wynne. 


63 
(a) See also Texarkana, Texas. 


Combined population, 1940, 28,- 


840. 1930, 27,366. 


CALIFORNIA 


Alameda... 
Albany.... 
Alhambra, . 
*Altadena.. 
*Alta Loma- 


Supamong¢ 3,927 
Anaheim.,. ,031 
4S SNP Antioch... , 5,106 
5,853 8,023 || Arcadia... . ,122 
2,662 2,305 || *Artesia. .. 5,837 
PB en ds. yeu *Arvin..... 4,042 
8,623 9,828 || Auburn 4,013 
5,080 3,891 || *Avenal. .. 3.786 
4,855 3,665 || Azusa..... 5,209 
6,141 7,157 || Bakersfield. 29,252 
PA eS es *Baldwin Park. 7,571 
7,234 3,711 || Banning 2) 874 
4,722 7,693 || Bell... 2... 1,264 
3,421 --..., || *Bellflower 11,425 
5,135 6,006 || Belvedere, . 37,192 
65,414 48,118 || *Belevedere 
121,828 ean Gardens. 502 
6,018 5,517 || Berkeley... 547 
SWINES esi Beverly Hills BH 305 
2,906 2,495 || *Bloomington 2:706 
36,818 32,506 || Brawley 11,718 
2,622 16 Brea... .. 5 2.567 
were 3,917 || *Brentwood 2,569 
325 .892 


34/337 


vere ae 


Burlingame 
Calexico... 
gr Spa B 


15,940 
5,415 


Chula Vista 
Claremont. 


Coronado. . 
Annee Mens 
Covin 
*Crockstt.. 
*Cudahy 
Culver City 
Daly City.. 


El Centro.. 
EI Cerrito. . 


Fort Bragg. 
*Fort City. 
Fresno... .. 


Glendora... : 
Grass Valley 
Hanford... 


Hermosa Beach 

Hillsborough 

Hollister... 

Huntington 
Beach 


each... 
Huntington 
ark: < 
*Hynes.... 
Inglewood.. 
*LaCrescenta 
*Lamanda Park- 


3,379 
164'271 


Lag Beach 
Los Angeles 1,504'277 
Met. Dist. 2, 904,596 


Los Gatos. . »59 
Lynwood 10982 
Madera. 457 
Manhattan 
Beach 6,398 
Martinez 7,381 
Marysville 6,646 
May woo! 731 
Menlo Park ,258 
Merced. . 10,135 
*Millbrae. . 2,623 
Mill Valley. 4,847 
*Miramonte 14,425 
Modesto... 16,379 
Monrovia. . 12,807 
Montebello. 8,016 
Monterey... 10,084 


Monterey Park 8. 531 
*Montrose. 2,71 
Mountain View 3, Mee 


fe 
ROR STEN RY 69.09 09.00 


oly 


piel 


DN DAI 


m GONNBGTIOUD2Geaugwed 
mere Viegas Tis — ce RE a SE 
‘la Place 1940 1930. 
‘ Plainville. . 


tose Plymouth. . 
See oes Portland. . 
‘to 


oodland.. 
Yuba City - : 

(a) Figures for 1930 corrected to || Ridgefieid.. 
Pate es include Mare Island Naval Res- || Rockville. 
ervation. No change made in || Rocky Hill. 
urban figures on account ofthis ||} Salisbury. . 
correction. ae ane 


Shelton. . 
Xe re COLORADO Simsbury 9,649 
South Windsor 2'863 
Alamosa... 5,613 5,107 || Southington 5,088 
Aurora.... 3,437 2,295 || Stafford Springs 3 "401 
Boulder... . 12,958 11,223 || Stamford. 938 
Brighton... 4,029 3,394 || Stratford. 33, 1580 
Canon City 6,690 5,938 || Suffield. ... 4.475) 
nee s ;, |! Colorado *Taftville. . 3,615 
\ Springs... 36,789 33,227 || *Terryville. 4,230 
Dawes. Delta. .6cxs 3,717 2,938 || Thomaston. 4.238 
Denver.... 322,412 287,861 Thompson 5.577 
Met. Dist. 384,372 330,761 *Thompsonville 9,078 ...... 
Durango... 5,887 5,401 Torrington. 88 
6.9 a0 Englewood. 9,680 7,980 || Trumbull. . 5.294 
Florence. 2,632 2,475 || Wallingford 11,425 
Fort Coliins 12,251 11,489 Waterbury. 99, 314 
Fort Morgan 4,884 4,423 Met. Dist. 144, ‘822 
Golden. ..- 3,175 2,426 || Waterford... 8.594 
Grand Watertown. 787 — 
Junction. . 12,479 10,247 || West Harford 33° 276 
1 Ses ase aye ates ve Haven 30,021 
unta.. A ’ estport.. 8/258 
d iondoBeach 13,092 9,347 || Lamar..... /4,445 4,165 Wethersfield "9,644 
dwood City 12,453 Las Animas 3,232 2,517 ||, Willimantic 12,101 - 
ae 3/170 2,589 || Leadville... 4,774 3,771 || Wilton... .. 2,829 


Cs 026 Windsor... 10,068 — 
Loveland. . 6,145 5,506 || Windsor Locks 4,347 
eres 8 Winsted... 7,674 


Pueblo.... 52,162 50,096 : 
ey Gadd, Baek a 2 Ade me 
DEY SOK > 3 * Bellefonte 2,593 
Salida..... 4'969 5,065 ee , 
Sterling. 7195 *Claymont. 3, FOO Wo cae 


Fitcg base “eoon | Semele: 2 eae 
CONNECTICUT Newark.... 4,502 
Sercre a 
*Allingtown eS ae Se Wilmington 112'504 
Ansonia... . 19,210 19,898 i 
Nee 5/230 4875 Met. Dist. 188,974 


Bridgeport. 147,121 146,716 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Met. Dist. 216,621 203,969 : 


Bristol... .. 30,167 28,451 Washington. 663,091 
Canton.... 2,769 2,397 Met. Dist. 907, 816 
Teandr { "i436 || Sboshieg.-- 38] Bera 
: 7) ‘omwell. . d f 
n Luis Obispo 8,881 Danbury... 22,339 22/261 FLORIDA 
M 8,175 Danielson. . 4,507 4,210 ) rey 
9:40 cs Darien.... 9,222 6,951 || Apalachicola . 3,263 
aii: Derby..... 10.287 10,788 || Arcadia... . 4/055 
*Devon.. 6,726. 2 5) . ||, Auburndale 2,723 
Hast Hartford 18,615 17,125 || Avon Park. 3,125 
East Hampton 2/955 2,616 Bartow.... 6,158 
Bast Haven 9,094 7,815 || Belle Glade 3,806 
East Lyme. 3,338 2,575 |) *Belmont 
East Windsor 3,967 3.815 Heights.. 2,836 
2 ntl eal f PP Ue Sete nay es Bradenton. 7,444 
a: 13,561 13,404 |) *Brownsville 2,979 ae de 
ee ot 2,859 2,777 || Clearwater 10,136 7,607 
Fairfield |. 21,135 17,218 || Cocoa..... ri 0-2-0) 
Glastonbury 6,632 5,783 || Coral Gables 8,294 5,69 
Greenwich. 35,509 33,112 || Daytona Beach 22)584 16,598 
Groton. ... 4,719 4,122 |) Dade City. 215 1 ~1,8 
Hamden... 23,373 19,020 |} Dania... .% 2,902 _ 1,674 
Hartford... 166,267 164,072 || DeFuniak — Lee 
Met. Dist. 502,193 471,185 Springs. . 2,570 2,636 
Jewett City 3,682 4,436 || De Vant.. °7,041 5,24 
Manchester 23,799 21,793 || Delray Beach 3,737 2,333. 
Mansfield. . 4,559 3,349 || Eustis... .. 2'930 2,83 
Meriden... 39,494 38,481 || Fernandina 3 492 3,0) 
Middletown 26,495 24,554 || Fort AC 
Milford... . 16.439 12.660 Lauderdale 17,996 8,66) 
be ade *MoosupD. . 2,872 RG Fort Myers 10,604 9,082 — 
RE a was 3 Montville. . 4,135 3,970 || Fort Pierce, 8,040 - 4,803 — 
TO6s Aico a. N: augatuck 15,388 14,315, San erees 13,757 10,465 
New Britain 68,685 68,128 || *Gary..... 3,527 OE ho 
aac Met. Dist. 502,193 471,185 Haines Gity 3,890 
New Canaan 6,221 5,456 eah.. 3,958 
; é New Haven 160,605 162,655 Hus wood. 6,239 2,869 
ES aie Met. Dist. 303,228 293,724 || Homestead. 3,154 2, 3195 | 
land... New London 30,456 29,640 ||.Jacksonville 173,065 129,549 
New Milford 5,559 4,700 Met. Dist. 195,619 148, 713 
Newington 5,449 4,572 || Jacksonville 
Sister ees North Haven 5,326 . 3,730 Beach... 3,566 409 
Norwalk 39,849 36,019 ey West 12,927 12,831 
Ee Norwich... 23.652 23.021 immee, 3,225 i 
*Oakville. . PA Le ae Ee Lake City... _ 5,836 4,416 


Beara *Paweatuck 4,190 fees Lakeland. . 22,068 18,554 
Plainfield . 7,613 8,027 || Lake Wales 5,024 3,401 


Saks 
~ Miami Beach 28,012 
N ew athe 


ro 
4 River *yanetion 7,110 
St. Augustine 12,090 
‘St. Petersburg 60,812 
Met. pise 209, 5693 
Sanford 10,21 


: ‘South od a 
an “Sulphur 


; aSaeepe Dist. 
ae Tarpon Springs 37402 
JOE Ae 3 958 


tl 
"G ‘Mee D iat, 


Mee Disk. 


Bainbridge. 
a Besa e. 


conte , 
Bolton... 
1 exe Pi Park 


ee 


Baar 16i1 
= ky ee ‘Bill 


n / 13,22 
*Grove Park 11,066 


Hapeville... 
Pidmaill 


| Haw! 


Jesup... .- 
Lafayette. . 
La Grange. 
*Lakewood 
Heights 

*Lindale 
Macon..... 

Met. Dist. 
Manchester 
Marietta. 
Milledgeville 
Mil 


Newman... 
Pelham. . 
Porterdale. 


Rossville... 
Sandersville 
Savannah.. 

Met Dist. 
Silvertown. 
Statesboro. 
Swainsboro. 
Sylvania... 
Thomaston. 
Thomasville 


TW gidosta:- 
Vidalia. 
Washington 
Waycross. . 
Waynesboro 
West ae 
Winder. . 


Alameda... 
Blackfoot. . 
Boise City. 


Coeur d’ Alene 
Emmett. 
*Orchards. . 
Gooding... 
Idaho Falls 
Jerome.... 
Kellogg.... 
Lewiston... 
Malad City 
Montpelier. 
Moscow... 
Nampa.... 
Payette.... 
Pocatello... 


Wallace... 
Weise ..... 


ILLINOIS 


ite ewe Be 3,218 
ledo 2,593 


»Ud 


Beardstown 
Belleville. . . 
Bellwood... 
Belvidere. . 
Benton.... 
Berwyn.... 
Bloomington 
Blue Island 
Bradley... . 
ate 


Calumet City 
Canton. 
Carbondale 
Carlinville. 
arlyle. 


oh Cc : ,59 
Unincorporated communities in Winer civil divisions 


Case ve 
Central? ae 


| Champaign: 


Charleston. 
Chester. . 
Chicago... ,396 80: 
Met. Dist. 4,499,126 
Chicago 
Heights. . 
Christopher 
Sen ed D 
Clinto: 
Collinsville. 
Creve Coeur 
Crystal Lake 


Downers Grove 9,526 
Du Quoin. . 

East Alton. 

East Moline 

East Peoria 


Edwardsville 
Effingham.. 
Eldorado... 


urst 458 
Elmwood Park 13 689 
Evanston. 65,389 
Evergreen Park 3. 313 
Fairfield - 4,008 
*Fireworks 


Forest Park 
Franklin Park 


Georgetown 
Gillespie... 
Glencoe... . 
Glen Ellyn. 
Glenview. . 
Granite City 
Greenville. . 
Harrisburg. 
Harvard... 


ig 

Highland Park 
Highwood. . 
Hillsboro.. . 
Himsdale. . 
Homewood. 
Hoopeston. 
Jacksonville 


Poa 
Kewanee.. 

La Grange 0,479 
TaGranse. Park 3/406 
Lake Forest 


Melrose Park 
Mendota. . 
Metropolis. 
Moline. 
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5 INDIANA—Continued 
i) _ OO 
1930 || Place 1940 1930 
154,491 || Auburn., 5. 415 5,088 
~ 8,666 || Aurora. S28 4.386 
penis Ey bit 2,838 
Bedford.. 12'514 13,208 
Beech Grove 3,907 3,552 
ahs oe 5,110 5,212 
20,870 18,227 
5,417 ,074 
4,526 ,20 
8,126 8,744 
7,092 7,936 
Columbia City 4,219 3,805 
Columbus . 11,7 9,935 
ormal.. 6,9 3 Connersville. 12,898 12,795 
North Chicago &. 465 5 Crawfordsville 11,089 10,355 
orwood Park 3,706 ...... Crown ge 4,643 1045 
Decatur. 5,861 5,155 
Dunkirk... 2,942 2,583 
eres 4 East Chicago 54/637 54.784 
eich wis 7 *East Columbus 2,723 ne 
va East Gary. 3/401 2,409 
oh . ; Elkhart... . 33,434 32,949 
Faces 3 i Elwood.... 10,913 10,685 
Rows 9 Byansville. 97,062 102,249 
‘ Met, Dist. 141,614 123,130 
ae 3,106 2 y Fort Wayne 118,410 114,946 
Ra cts 4: 7 2 Met. Dist. 134,385 126,558 
Se Frankfort. . 13,706 12,196 
Franklin 6,2 : 
Garrett 4,285 4,428 
ait Ose 111,719 100,426 
Gas City 3,4 
. Goshen. 11,375 10,397 
3/033 || Greencastle 4,872 4,613 
3,0 Greenfield. . 4,821 4,188 
2/356 || Greensburg 6,065 5,702 
8,272 || Hammond. 70,184 64,560 
4,762 || Hartford City 6,946 6,613 
9,241 || Highland. . 2,723 1,553 
2 ee ESS Hobart.... 7,166 5,787 
2,865 2,504 || Huntingburg 3,816 3,440 
487 8,829 || Huntington 13,903 13,420 
3,301 2,741 || Indianapolis 386,972 364,161 
7,935 6,770 Met. Dist. 455,357 417,685 
4,311 3,668 || Jasonville.. 3,418 3,536 
4,200 3,785 || Jasper..... 5,041 3,905 
4,987 3,893"|| Jefersonville 11,493 11,946 
84,637 85,864 || Kendallville 5,431 5,439 
105,259 103,204 || Kokomo. ,. 33,795 32,843 
42,775 7,95 Lafayette. . 28,798 24) 
174,995 154,491 || LaPorte. 16,180 15,755 
2,5 A Lawrenceburg ¥ 4,072 
Lebanon... 6,529 6,445 
8 Pe Linton... .. ,263 5,085 
5,870 5,377 || Logansport. 20,177 18,508 
7,319 4,420 || Madison... 6,9: ; 
2,608 2,611 || Marion....{ 26,767 24,496 
792 5,086 || *Mars Hiil. ae, eee 
4,092 3,491 |} Martinsville 5,009 4,962 
Breck si 2,990 2,650 || Michigan City 26,476 26,735 
2,825 2,361 || Mishawaka 28,298 28,630 
3,664 3,385 || Mitchell... 3,393 3,226 
75,503 71,864 || Monticello. 3,153 2.331 
82,367 || Mount 
5,010 5,270 Vernon... 5,638 5,035 
4,212 4,618 || Muncie.... 49,720 46,548 
3,369 2,985 || Nappanee. . 3,028 2,957 
11,363 10,012 || New Albany 25,414 25,819 
14,930 14,728 || New Castle 16,620 14,027 
3,101 2,33 Noblesville. 5,575 4,811 
7,043 6,548 || North 
4,702 4,021 Manchester 3,170 2,765 
8,313 7,316 || North Vernon 3,112 2,989 
; ,569 || Oakland City 3,068 2,842 
14,064 13,060 || Peru...... 12,432 12,730 
5,288 4,342 Petersburs, 3,075 2,609 
454 5,362 |} Plymouth., 5,713 5,290 
7,236 6,220 || Portland... 6,362 5,276 
~ 3,041 3,011 || Princeton. . 7,786 7,505 
Rensselaer. 3,214 2,798 
4,523 3,837 || Richmond 35,147 32,493 
3,744 3,144 || Rochester. . 3,835 3,518 
34,241 33,499 || Rushville. . 5,960 5,709 
3,355 rf Salem..... 3,194 3,194 
856 ? Seymour... 8,620 7,508 


Seva, gah os 
4 yu’ en ’ , 

oad 19988 Met. Dist. 147,022 146,569 
3/446 3'901 || Sullivan. .. 5,077 3,306 


ai 572 39/804 | West Terre 

2.665 Haute.... 3,729 3,588 
760 3,700 || Whitting.. 10,307 10,880 

corporated communities in minor civil divisions. 


in the U. with PPepulatee Ezcesdidy 2,500 


Tell City... 5,395 4, 
Roos 3908 Terre Haute 62,693 62,810 
1226 15,233 Met. Dist. 83,370 82,240 
127430 12/166 || Tipto 4861 
8,197 3 Union City (a) 3, "95 3/084 
6,123 5,471 || Valparaiso. 8,736 8,079 
3/006 3,816 || Vineennes.. 18,228 17,04 || Ts 
{ . abash.... , 
mrok ares Warsaw.... 6,378 5,730 
INDIANA Washington 9 B12 9,070 
es Be | 
801 4,408 || Lafayette. 6,270 5,095 


169 
INDIANA—Continued 


Se aa es Eg ee ee 
Place 1940 1930 - 
Winchester. 5,303 4,487 


fie Haaren, Se Se 
0, 0, 
Hey 1930, 1,305. F 


IOWA 

ALONE «0: Gre 5,157 
Algona. ... 4,954 
AMES... 650s 12,555 
Anamosa... ; 

Atlantic... 5,802 
Belle Plaine 3,202 
Bettendorf. 3,143 
Bloomfield. 2,732 


Boone. ..., 12,373 
Burlington. 25,832 
Carroll. ... 5,389 
Cedar Falls 9,349 
Cedar Rapids 62,120 

Met. Dist. 73,219 


Centerville. 8,413 
Chariton. - . 5,754 
Charles City 8,681 
Cherokee. . 7,469 
Clarinda... 4,905 
Clarion. ... 2,971 


Clear Lake. 3,764.05, 
Clinton. . 26,270 ’ 
Council Bluffs 41,439 7: ed 

Met. Dist. 287,698 273,851 
Creseo.... 6 3/530 3,069 
Creston... . 8,033 
Davenport. 66,039 i 

Met. Dist. 174,995 154,491 
Decorah... 5,303 
Denison... 4,361 9 
Des Moines 159,819 142,559 — 

Met. Dist. 183,973 160,963 
Dubuque. . 43,892 — 6 
Eagle Grove 4,024 
Eldora..... 3,553 
Emmetsburg 8,374 
Estherville. 5,651 
Fairfield... 6,773 
Forest City 2,545 
*Fort Des 

Moines. . 5,157 

Fort Dodge 22,904 
Fort Madison 14,063 


Glenwood, . 4,501 
Grinnell... 5,210 
Hampton.. 4,006 
Harlan.... 327 ape 
Hawarden... 2,681 
Humboldt... 2,819 
Independence 4,342 
Indianola. . 4,123 
Iowa City.. 17,182. 
Iowa Falls. 4,425 
Jefferson. 088 
Keokuk.. 15,076 
Knoxville. . 6,936 
Le Mars. . 5,353 


Manchester 3,762 
Maquoketa 4,076 
Mari 


i? 373 
Mason City 27,080 23,304 


Valley. 3,994 4,230 
Monticello. 2,546, 2,259 
Mount : A 
Pleasant. . 4,610 eaeok &) 
Muscatine. 18,286 16,778 
Nevada. . 3,353 3.133 ¥. 
New Hampton 2,933 2,458 
Newton... 10,462 11,560 

7,801 7.794 
3/438 2,538 — 
3,196 2,964 
3)281 2/871 
eo Bae 
3,638 3,326 
977. «5,881 
5,763 .5,778 
2556 2221 
3165 2/854 
3,768 8,320. - 
6,846 6,50: 
82,364 79,183 
87,791 83,775 
6,599 5,019 
5,274 4,175 
2,832 2'662 

vanloy Funeti é ») of Zz 30 
Valle: ‘unction (a) 4, : 

eigen 4, 3,372 
Washington 5,227 4.814 
Waterloo... 51,743 46,191 

Met. Dist. 67,050 57,052 A 
Waukon... 2972 23526 
Waverly... 4,156 3,652 


\ 


‘8 = 


170 Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2 500 
1OWA—Continued KENTUCKY—Continued 
Pee eh or acai a sehen ea aA 
Place 1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930 
Webster City 6,738 7,024 || *Fairview- 
West Des Westwood- ; 
Moines. . 4, a 4,280 Millseat. . SAG) ie eee 
Winterset. . 3,621 2,921 || Fort Thomas 11,034 10,008 
(a) Name changed to West Des || Frankfort.. 11,492 11,626 
Moines in 1938. Franklin... 3,940 105 
Fulton... . - 3,308 3,502 
ate geusem 388 bau 
sow... A , 
Abilene). BGT) «Gay || Harlan... 5122 «4,327 
Arkansas City 13 752 13,946 || Harrodsburg 4,673 vee 
Atohison... 12 1648. 13,024 || Hazard... 1397 7,02 
Aug 3,821 4.033 Henderson. 13,160 11,668 
ee aces) 4921 4.541 Hopkinsville 11,724 10,746 
Belleville... 2,580 PES |e Dae oe 
Beloit... 3,765 "503 || Jenkins... . 9,428 8,465 
Caney..... 629 2,794 || *Kenvir- 
Chanute 10,142 10,277 || _ _Redbud.. 3271 ous & 
Cherryvale. 3/185 4.251 || Lebanon... 3,786 3,248 
‘Clay Center 4,518 4/386 || Lexington... 49,304 45,736 
Coffeyville. 17,355 16,198 || *Louellen-Black 
Columbus. . 3,40: ,235 || Bottom-Clo- 
Goncordis., $255 3.182 || splint... _ 2,528 
rove 2.875 . 2.898 || splint...... #1 Ban Bane 
Codes City 8487 10,059 || Louisville... 3191077 307,745 
El Dorado. 10,045 10,311 || Met. Dist. 434,408 404,396 
Emporia... 13,188 14,067 || Ludlow. ... 6,185 6.485 
Eureka. ... 803 693 || *Lynch-Benham- 
Fort ~eade 10,557 10,763 Clutts-East M 
Fredonia. . 3,524 446 Cumberland 10,658 ...... 
Galena. 4.375 4'736 || Madisonville 8,209 6,908 
Garden City 6,285 "121 || Mayfield... 8,619 8,177 
Garnett. ‘607 2°768 || Mayville... 6,572 6,557 
Girard..... 1554 2/442 || Middles- bs 
Goodland. . 3,306 3,626 borough . 11,777 10,350 
Great Bend 9,044 5,548 || Morganfield 3.079 2,551 
YA se 1385 4/618 || Mount Sterling 4,782 4,350 
Herington.. 3,804 4.519 || Murray.... 3,773 891 
Hiawatha. . 3,238 3,302 || Newport... 30,631 29,744 
Holsington 31719 3'001 || Nicholasville _ 3,192 3,128 
Holton. 2)885 2'705 || Owensboro. 30,245 22,765 
Horton.. 2'872 4'049 || Paducah... 33,765 3,541 
Hutchinson 30,013 27,058 || Paris...... 6,697 6,204 
eee 11, 565 12,782 || Pikeville... 4,185 3,376 
oo wat "16 Pineville... 3,882 56 
Tanotion City 8, re) ‘40 Princeton. . 5,389 4,764 
Kansas City 121,458 121/857 || Providence. 4,397 4,742 
Met. Dist. 634,093 608,186 || Richmond.. 1335 6,495 
Kingman. . 3,213 2.752 || Russellville 3,983 3,297 
Larned. ... 3,533 3,532 || Shelbyville. 4,392 4,033 
Lawrence.. 14,390 13,726 || Somerset... 154 5.506 
Leavenworth 19,220 17,466 || *St. Matthews 5,449 ...... 
beral ‘41 5,294 || Versailles. . 538 2,244 
AB < Foatt 2.939 || Winchester. 8,594 8,233 
anhattan. 1,65: 10,136 
Marysville. ,055 4,013 || apbevill LOUISIANE 
McPherson 7,194 6,147 Abe 6,672 4,356 
WSR AGRRAT - 3376 3'381 Alexandria. 27,066 23,025 
‘Newton... 11/048 11,034 || Barony: OF 121 
Novton 2762 ve aton Rouge 34,719 30,729 
Olathe, 3'979 3'656 Bogalusa... 14,604 14,029 
Osawatomie 4/145 3920 || Bossier City 5,786 4,003 
Ottawa 10.193 9°563 || Bunkie. ... 3,575 2464 
*Overland © ; } Covington. 4,123 3,208 
Back 2 Crowley... 9,523 7,656 
apis 3269 DeQuincy.. 3,252 3,589 
12953 || De Ridder. 3,750 3,747 
18145 Donaldson- 
S308 ville..... 3,889 3,788 
2'350 Eunice. ... 5,242 3,597 
20°155 Ferriday... 2,857 2,502 
183: 64,120 || Gretna’? «101870 a 58d 
et. Dist. 77,749 71,679 ESE , ay 
Wellington. 7/246 T05,|| Pamoee a ce 6,072 
Wichita... 114966. 111,10 || panee || 882 yg6g 
Met. Dist. 127,308 119,174 || Houma. a heey okeateae 
nfleld. .. 91506 9,398 *Istrouina.. 3.679 Hive 
KENTUCKY ackson 5,384 3,966 
Jeanerette. 3,362 2/228 
Re Bere” (20,074 || Jennings. :. 7,343 4,036 
Prestonia- woe nat a te 1,949 
Camp Taylor 7,522 Da i Hatnyette.: 333 nee 
Met. Dist. 170,979 163,367 Fee se area o) teee 
Bacdstowa. ’ re Tere Charles 21,207 15,791 
ns sal 8,497 || Providence 3,711 2,867 
Harveyton 2,964 Mansfeld: rats eee 
Bowling Green 14.585. 12.948 || *Aterea’. O88 3,837 
Carrollton. . 2) 10 2,409 || *Metairie.. 2'8900.. eaeae 
Catlettsburg 1524 5,025 || Minden... ; 61677 5,623 
Central City 41199 4,321 Montoe.,.. 28309-26028 
Covington: 62018 651252 || Natenitocnes O's a 
Cumberland 149 "639 || Nr oches 6,812 4,547 
Cynthiana. 1840 4'336 || New Orleans Aid 458 762 
Epi a 6,734 6.729 Biss 8 ae 540,030 494,877 
Springs. . 2,560 Set \Vioselouses. ” 933 3,188 
Dayton. . 8,379 9/072 || Pineville» Petty eigue 
Paring 2,858 3358 Plaqueminé $1040 a) 
Blame OT" 288e 20 | gommetoun go, ae 
*Unincorporated communities ae miner civil divisions, oe 


eS LAn eae 


*Shrewsbury 5 
Met. Dist. E 
2.864 


*South Baton 


Rouge... 9,415 
Springhill. . 2,822 
Sulphur... . ,004 
Tallulah 5,712 
Thibodaux. 5,851 


Ville Platte 3,721 


West Monroe 8,560 
Westwego 992 
Winnfield 4,512 
Winnsboro 2,834 
MAINE 

Auburn. 19,817 
Augusta 19,360 
Bangor. ,822 
Bar Harbor 4,378 
Baths... 3. - 0,235 
Belfast. 540 
Biddeford. . 19,790 
Brewer. . ,ol 
Bridgton. 3,035 
Brunswick 7,003 
Bucksport.. 2,927 
Calais. .... ,161 
Camden 3,554 
Cape Elizabeth 3,172 
Caribou. 8,218 
Dexter..... 3,714 
Dover- 

Foxcroft. 4,015 
Eastport... 22 
Ellsworth. . 3,911 
Fairfield... 3,420 
Falmouth. . 2,883 
Farmington 3,743 
Fort Fairfield 2,693 
*Fort Kent 2,801 
Freeport 2,764 
Gardiner 044 
Gorham. 3,494 
Hallowell. 2,906 
Hampden 2,591 
Houlton 7,771 
Jaye ooi.4 < 2,858 
Kenniebunk 3,698 
Kittery. 5,374 
Lewiston... 38,598 
Lincoln. . 3,653 
Lisbon... .. 4,123 
Livermore 

Falls... 3,190 
Lubec..... 3,108 
Madawaska 4,477 
Madison 2.581 
*Mexico. 3,790 
Millinocket 6,223 

ridden OK 3,000 
“Norway 2,733 
Oaklan 2,730 
Old Onabakd 

Beach 2,557 
Old Town 7,688 
Orono..... 3,702 
Pittsfield... 3,329 
Portland... 73,643 

Met. Dist. 106,566 
Presque Isle 5,456 
Rockland. . 8,890 
Ears, Falls 81447 
2 eee Ne 631 
Santosd:: 


4,886 
South Portland 1s 781 
Scarborough 21842 


Skowhegan. 7,159 
South Berwick 2,546 
*Springvale 2,899 
Thomaston. ,033 
Van Buren. 5,380: 
Waterville. 16,688 
Westbrook. 11,087 
Wilton. . 3,22) 
Winslow 153 
Winthrop 2,408 
MOrE sos Hos .283 
MARYLAN 
Annapolis. . 13, ira 
*Berwyn-Daniels 
por collate 


36 
Sar ee 
e st. 1,046, i 
*Bethesda-Ch Bey, 3 


Chase. 8,954 
arate 
am ize. 10,1 
*Catonayille ; oe 


ror 
Oo 


Co ORAS 
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NANO POO! 
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Tho 
Ne 


ae s 
No NNWWOSURN! 


i 
or 


Terror) 
Bocas 


BRASS tie - 
‘lawn-Dundalk- 
Helena 13,019 


Mt hts-Ship! 
eig! ey 
“Heights era, 
dale Farms 3.304 
t Rainier 4,830 
esville- 
idbrook 2,714 
moke City 2,739 
bury . 13, 313 
iver Spring- 
_ Woodside 12,434 
*Sparrows Point 4,659 
Takoma Park Bena 


4.692 


115,428 
Met. Dist. 272,648 
Falmouth. . 6, pi 


Framingham 
Franklin. . 


Gardner. 
Gloucester. 
Grafton.... 
Great Bar- 
rington.. 
Greenfield. . 


Holliston... 
Holyoke... 
Met. Dist, 


_Hopedale.. . 


Hopkinton. 
Hudson... 
*Hyannis. . 
Ipswich... . 
Kingston... 
Lancaster. . 
Lawrence... 
Met. Dist. 


Mansfield. . 
Marblehead 
Malborough 
Maynard. . 


*Merino Village 3, 256 
Methuen.. 1,880 
Middleborough 2a 032 
Milford. . 15,38: 


2,445 
New Bedford 110,341 
Met. Dist. 272,648 


69,873 

North Adams 22/213 

Northampton 24° 794 
North Attle- 

borough 10,359 

North Andover 7,524 

Northbridge 10,242 
oes Brook- 


¥ a 
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MASSACHUSETTS-Continued 


Place 1940 
sera vane 


Sharon. 3,737 | 


Shirley. | 2/608 
ee 7/586 
Somerset. . 
Somerville. 
Southbridge 
South Hadley 
*South Hadley 

Falls. 


Spencer... . 
Springfield. 
Met, Dist. 
Stoneham. , 
*Stoneville. 
Stoughton., 
Sutton..... 
Swampscott 
Swansea... 
Taunton... 
Templeton. 
*Tennyville 
Tewksbury. 
*Three Rivers 
*Turners Falls 
Uxbridge... 
Wakefield. . 


Wellesley . . 
West Bridge- 
water... . 
at 8 et 

Westfield. 

Wamtord) ye 

Weston. . 

Se 
est Sp ng- 
field... 


Westwood.. 
Weymouth, 
tman.. 
*Whitinsville 
Wilbraham. 
Williamstown 
Wilmington 
Winchendon 
Winchester. 


Big Rapids. 
Birmingham 

Boyne City. 

ribet cae 2 
Cadillac... 

Caro. 

*Carroliton 

Center Line 
Charlotte. . 
Cheboygan. 
Clawson... 
Coldwater... 
Crystal Falls 
Dearborn. , 
Detroit.... 1,623,45 

Met. Dist. 2, oe. 867 
Dowagiac. . 5/007 
Durand.... 127 
East Detroit 8,584 
East Grand 

Rapids. . 

East et 
abide Rapi 


Escanaba. , 
Fenton. ... 37 
Ferndale... 22,523 


~ 1930. 


4,762 


3,351 | 
2,427 


20, Bb 


_ MICHIGAN—Continued 
phe saatp see fe as eine 


Place 1940 
*Five Points 5 937 
Hint» 5.5 o 543 
Met. Dist. 138. 554 
Fremont... 2,52 
Garden City 4,096 
‘Gladstone. .- 972 
- *Godwin 
; Heights... 4,550 
Grand Haven 8,799 
Grand Ledge 3,899 


Grand Rapids 164, 292 

Met.Dist. 209,873 
Greenville... 
Grosse Pointe 6,179 
Grosse Pointe 


* _ Farms... 7,217 
Grosse Pointe 
Park s.3 12,646 
Grosse Pointe 
Woods... 2,80. 
Hamtramck 49,830 
‘Hancock... 5,554 
Hastings. . . 5,175 
Hazel Park... 15,380 


(Special Census, Mar. 
Highlana Park 50,810 
Hillsdale. . . 6,381 
Holland... . 14,616 
*Home Acres- 
Kelloggsville 3,968 
“ett oe 3,6 93 


748 
‘ *Huron Heights 2, ye 
Inkster 


TOMAS)... -.. é ‘B92 
Tron Mountain 11,080 
Tron River. 4416 
ae 13,369 
ming. 9,491 
Tae son... 49,656 
Kalamazoo. 54,097 


*“Keego Harbor 2,554 


Met, Dist. 77,213 
5,771 
ing. . 78 353 
75. 
Met. Dist. 110, 356 
Lapeer 36 
Taurign. 3 3,929 
Lineoln Park 15,236 
Ludington. 8,701 
Manistee... 8,694 
Manistique. 5,399 
Marine City- 3,633 
Mar Bente 15,928 
Marshall. . 5,253 
Mason... 2,867 
Melvindale. 4,764 
. Menominee 10,230 
Midiand.. . 10,329 
*Millwood . 2,585 
Monroe. 8,478 
Mount 
Clemens 14,389 
Mount 
Pleasant Pe 13 
Munising . 409 
Muskegon. ar 697 
Muskegon 
Heights 16,047 
Negaunee, ,813 
Newberry. Wey 
Niles... 4... 11,328 
Northville. 03: 
Norway 3,728 
Otsego. 3,428 
Owosso. 14,424 
Petroskey. . 6,019 
Pleasant Ridge 3,391 
Plymouth. . 5,360. 
Pontiac. . 66,626 
Port Huron 32,759 
River Rouge 17,008 
Rochester, . »759 
Rogers City 8,072 
Romeo. ... 2,627 
Roseville... 9,023 
Royal Oak. 25,087 
. 8 ,794 


. Claii 3,471 
St. Clair Shores 1 405 
St. Ignace. . 2,669 


963 

,039 

5,847 

South Haven 4'745 
Sturgis. ... 7,214 
Tecumseh. . 2,921 
Three Rivers 6,710 
Traverse City 14,455 
Trenton 284 


*Unincorporated communities in 


Places in the U. S. with Ponilatat Havent 2,500 


MICHIGAN—Continued 
f eke Wei onewiacets ems Poets 2h Se Re 


1930 || Place 1940 1930 
*Van Dyke 9,513 aan et 
156,492.|| Wakefield... 3,591 3,677 
179/939 || Wayne. haryts ease 
15 Wyandotte, 30,618 28,368 
2081 ee Park— 768 
% everly eS ee a Be, 
5.170 |) yosilanti 12121” 10,143 
Zeeland. . 3,007 85) 
teks MINNESOTA 
168,592 || Albert Lea. 12,200 10,160 
207,154 || Alexandria. 5,051 87 
4,730 426 4,851 
5,173 18,307 12,276 
2,633 ,090 
3,533 9,427 7,202 
2,729 2,095 
11,174 || Blue Earth. 3,702 2,884 
Brainerd. 2,071 10,221 
961 || Breckenridge 2,745 2,264 
56,268 || Chrisholm.. 7,487 8,308 
5,79 Cloquet 7,304 6,782 
5,227 || Columbia 
Sete: Heights 6,035 5,613 
30, 1942) || Crookston 7,161 6,321 
5z,959 || Crosby 954 3,451 
5,896 || Detroit 3 
14,346 Lakes 5,01 3,675 
Duluth. 101,065 101,463 
SAGE Met. Dist. 157,098 155,390 
3,757 || East Grand 
3,615 Forks 3,511 2,922 
ae Edina. .... 5,855 3,138 
4,440 || Ely 5,970 6,156 
6,552 Eveicth. 6,887 7,484 
11,652 Fairmont. 98 5,521 
4,665 Faribault. | 14,527 12,767 
14'299 || Fergus Falis 10,848 9,389 
9,238 || Gilbert. ... 2,504 2,722 
55,187 || Glenwood, . 2,564 2,220 
54,786 || Grand Rapids 4,875 3,206 
ate Hastings. . . 5,662 5,08 
72,739 || Hibbing... 16,385 15,666 
52 Hopkins... 4,10 3,834 
2,421 || Hutchinson 3,887 3,406 
78,397 || International 
98, 694 Falls. ... 5,626 5,036 
5,008 || Jackson... 2,840 2,206 
4,916 || Lake City... 3,204 3,210 
12,336 || Litchfield. . 3,920 83! 
8,898 || Little Falls. 6,047 5,014 
8,078 || Luverne. .. 3,114 2,644 
5,198 || Mankato... ee 14,038 
3,461 || Marshall. . 4,590 +2 
14,789 Minneapolis 492/370 464,356 
"01 Met. Dist. 911,077 832,258 
2.575 || Montevideo 5/220 4,319 
,053 || Moorhead... 9,491 7,651 
10,320 || Morris..... 3,214 2,474 
8,038 || New Ulm.. 8,743 7,308 
te Northfield. . 4.533 4.153 
18,110 || North Mankato 3,517 2,822 
North St. Paul 3,135 2,915 
13,497 || Owatonna. . ,694 7,654 
Park Rapids 2,643 2,081 
5,211 || Pipestone. . 4,682 3,489 
‘9 Red Wing, 9,962 9,629 
41/390 Redwood. Falls 3/270 2,552 
Richfield. . ‘750 31344 
15,584 Robbinsdale 6,018 4,427 
"552 || Rochester. . 26,312 20,621 
2/465 || St. Cloud 24,173 21,000 
11,326 || St. James 3,40 2,808 
566 || St. Louis Park 7,737 3,71 
4,016 || St. Paul 287,736 271,606 
31245 Met, Dist. 911,077 832,258 
14,496 || St. Peter. 8 811 
5,740 || Sauk Center 3,016 2,716 
‘88 Sauk Rapids 2,981 2,656 
4,484 || Sleepy Eye. 2 923 2.576 
64,928 South St. Paul ee 344 10,009 
31,361 || Staples. 2,952 2,667 
17,314 || Stil water.. 7,013 7,173 
3,554 || Thief River 
3,278 Falls... . 6,019 4,268 
2\283 || Tracy..... 3,085 2,570 
6,836 || Two ‘Harbors 4,046 4,425 
22,904 || Virginia.. 12,264 11,963 
0,715 || Wadena. : 512 
144,647 || Waseca... 4,270 3,815 
3,389 || West St. Paul 5,733 4,463 
,745 || White Bear 
2,109 Lake. . 2,858 2,600 
3/929 || Willmar 7,623 6,173 
8,349 || Windom... 2,807 2,123 
2,494 || Winona.. 22,490 20,850 
13,755 Worthington 5,918 878 
esto MISSISSIPPI 
45 Aberdeen. 4.746 3,925 
6,863 || Amory.... 3,727 3,214 
12,539 || Bay St. Louis 4,138 3,724 
.022 |} Belzoni 3,789 2,735 


minor civil divisions. 


Place 
Biloxi... .. : 17,475 
Brookhaven 6,23. 
Canton. ... 01 
Clarksdale. 12,168 
Cleveland. . 4,189 
Columbia. . 6,064 
Columbus. . 13,645 
Corinth. . 7,818 
Crystal Springs 2,855 
Durant. . 2,510 
Ellisville. . 2'607 
Forest..... »735 
Greenville.. 20,892 
Greenwood. 14,767 
Grenada 183 
Gulfport. . 15,195 
Hattiesburg 21,026 
Hazelhurst. 3,124 
Holly prin 2,750 
Indianola 3,604 
Jackson. 62,107 
Met. Dist. 88,003 
4,291 
0,598 
; 3,700 
. 2,930 
i 3,451 
McComb 9,898 
Meridan. .. 35,481 
Moss Point 3,042 
Natchez. .. 15,296 
New Albany 3,602 
Oxford. -..= 3,433 
Pascagoula. 5,900, 
Pass Christian 3,338 
Philadelphia 3,711 
Picayune... 5,129 
Port Gibson 2,748 
Ses des 5 4 4,900 
Tupelo. 8,212 
Vicksburg. 24,460 
Water yale? 3,340 
West Point. 5,627 
Winona.... 2,532 
Yazoo City. 7,258 
MISSOURI 
Aurora. 4,056 
Berkeley 2,577 
Bethany 2,682 
Bolivar. . 2. 2,636 
Bonne Terre 3,730 
Boonville. . 6,089 
Brentwood. .383 
Brookfield. . Sie 
Butler... ... 2,9 
California. . 2,525 
Cameron... 3,615 
Cape Girar- 
eau. 19,426 
Carrollton. - 4,070 
Carthage... 10,585, 
Caruthersville 6,612 
Chaffee... . 3,049 
Charleston. 5,182 
Chillicothe. 8,012 
Clayton... . 13,069 
Clinton... . 6,041 
Columbia..* 18,399 
Crystal City 3,417 
De Soto... 5,12] 
Dexter. 3,108 
Eldon. .... 2.590 
Excelsior 
Springs. . 4,864 
Farmington 3,738 
Fayette.... 2,608 
Ferguson 5,724 
‘estus. 4,620 
Flat River. 5,401 
Fredericktown 414 
Fulton..... 8,297 
Glendale... 2,526 
Mek Cette : 6,498 » 
ee ae 20.85° 
ee ee 628 
Hs se riseilte 3,533 
Independence 16,066 
Jackson. . pig 
Jefferson City 24/268 
*Jennings. . 9,867 
Joplin. .... 37,144 


Kansas City 399/178 
Met. Dist. 634,092 

Kennett . 6,335 
*Kinloch Park 3. 3393 
1 


Ladue... .. 98 

Lamar..... 2,992 
Kirksville. . 10,080 
Kirkwood. . 12,132 
Lebanon... 5,025 
Lexington, . 341 
Liberty.... 3,598 
Louisiana . 4,669 
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x ‘NEBRASKA— Continued / 
ince ( 1940 1930 
Omaha.... 225,444 214,006 


3,851 Met Dist. 287,698 273,851 
2,025 || O'Neill. . 2,532 2,019 
12/657 || Plattsmouth 4268 3,793 
3,555 || Scottsbluff. 12,057 8,465 
Schuyler... 2,808 2,588 
Seward.... 2,826 2,737 
iz 3,388 3.306 

South Sioux : 
3 4,556 3,927 
2,650 3,044 
648 2,689 
719 2,381 
2,510 2,225 
383 5,712 

NEVADA 


*Boulder City 2,600 ...... 
Elko 4,094 


16,487 Littleton. . 
hc Manchester 77,685 76,834 
* 3335 Met. Dist. 81,932 80,673 


i Milford. ... 3,927 4,068 
Nashua.. .. 32,927 31,463 
Newmarket 2 640 2,511 

12,494 |} Newport. . 5,304 4,659 

16,380 Northumberland2, 750 2,360 

i Pembroke. . 2;769 2,792 

oe aks 39,532 || Plymouth.. 2,533 2,470 
ales ota ite Portsmouth 14,821 14,495 

845 || Rochester. 12,012 10,209 

3,510 || Salem. .... 3,267 2,751 

2,422 || Somersworth 6,136 5,680 

2,216 || *Suncook. . 3,356. Gulbow 

4,629 || Wolfeboro. 2,636 2,328 


NEW JERSEY 


11,803 || Asbury Park 14,617 14,981 
6,098 || Atlantic City 64,094 —_ 66,198 
55 Met. Dist. 100,096 102,024 


5,358 || Aubudon.. . 8/906 8/904 
8,391 || Bayonne... 79,198 88.979 
7.478 || Belleville... 28,167 26,974 
14,657 || Belmar. . -- 31435 3/491 
3-926 || Bergenfield. 10,275 8/861 
677 || Bernardsville 3,405 3/336 
2,008 || Beverly... . 2/691 2)864 
2,010 || Bloomfield: 41,623 38,077 
2, Bloomingdale 2,606 21543 
Bogota.... 7,346 7,341 
Boonton... 6,739 6,866 
6,669 || Bordentown 4,233 4405 
3/068 || Bound Brook _7,616 7,372 
10,297 || Bradley Beach 3,468 3/306 
2'791 || Bridgeton.. 15,902 15,699 
2’715 || Burlington. 10,905 10,844 
4/606 || Butler....: 3/351 3/392 
6,898 || Caldwell 4/932 5,144 
Baye 2 2/865 || Camden 117,536 118700 
6,192 || Cape May. 25 i 
5,787 || Carlstadt 51644 5,425 
11/407 || Carteret 1.97 13/339 
f Chatham... Fy 83. s 
18,041 || Clementon. 866 2,605 
15,490 || Cliffside Park 16 692 15,267 
3,263 || Clifton. . 48,827 46,875 
ems Closter... 175983 302 
3,575 |} Collin, SWOO! , ; 
ord... 12/860 11,126 
10/031 
86 
14 
( 41937 rar 
10,717 || East Paterson ; 
9 12/061 || E. Rutherford 7,268 7,080 
159 1,631 Ede ewater. 4'028 4/089 


3, 
orporated communities in minor: civil divisions. 


. S. witl ‘Population Piecdini 2,500 


NEW JERSEY—Continued — 


Place 4940 
Egg peter 
Cit 


3,589 
Elizabeth; 109,912 - 


Englewood. 18,966 


Fairlawn, .. 9,01 
Fairview... 8,770 
Flemington 2,617 
*Florence- 

Roebling. 6,718 
Fort Lee... 9,468 
Franklin... 4,009 
Freehold... 6,952 
Garfield... . 28,044 
Garwood... 3,622 
Glassboro. . 4,925 
Glen Ridge. 7,331 
Glen Rock. 5,177 
Gloucester . 13,692 
Guttenberg 


Hackensack 26,279 
Hackettstown 3,289 
Haddonfield’ 9,742 
Haddon 


Heights. . 5,555 
Haledon... 30. 
Hammonton 7,668 
Harrison.... 4,171 
Hasbrouck 

Heights. . 6,716 


Hawthorne. 12,610 


Highland Park 9,002 E 


Hightstown 3,486 


Hillsdale. . . 3,438 
Hillside... . 18,556 
Hoboken... 50,115 
Irvington.. _ 55,328 
Jersey City 301,173 
Keansburg. 2,904 
Kearny.... 39,467 
Keyport... 5,147 


*Lakewood 6,748 
Lambertville 4,447 
Leonia..... 5,763 
Linden. ... 24,115 
*Lindeneau- 

Piscataway 4,348 
Lindenwold 2,552 
*Little Falls- 


Singac... 4,664 
Little Ferry 4,545 
*Livingston- 


Northfield 3,625 
Lodi 


eye 11,552 
Long Branch 17,408 
Lyndhurst. 17,454 

adison... 7,944 
Manville... 6.065 


*Maple Shade 5,472 


Maplewood 23,139 


Margate City 3,266 


Matawan.. 2,758 
Maywood. . 4,052 
Merchantville 3,679 
Metuchen.. 6,557 
Middlesex.. ! 3,763 
Midland Park 4,525 
Millburn... 11,652 
Milltown... 3,515 
Millville. . . 14,806 
Montclair. . 39,807 


Morristown 15,270 
*Moorestown 5,364 
*Mount Holly 6,831 


Neptune... 10,207 
Newark.... 429,760 
New 


Brunswick 33,180 
*New Durham 5,583 
*New Market 4,512 
New Milford 3 ae 


Arlington 9,904 
North Bergen 39,714 


*North East 
Garfield... 2, oe 
Northfield . 
North Haledon 2, el 
North Plain- 
fleld...-. 10,586 
*Northwest 
Trenton. ~ 7,546 
Nutley.... 21,954 
Oaklyn 3,869 


beers 86 
Ocean City. 4.672 
*Ocean Grove 2,862 
Oceanport., 3,159 
Oradell. ... Z bt 


Orange.... 5,7. 

Palisades Park 8,141 
Palmyra... 5,178 
Paramus.. . 3,688 
Park Ridge. 2.519 


1930 


ee’ 


we aei 4 
2,913 


+ ed 


y 
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‘Unincorporated communities in minor civil divisions, 


NEW’ JERSEY—Continued NEW YORK 
Place 1940 1930 |} Place 1940 
Passaic... . 61,394 62,959 || Albany... 130,577 
Paterson... 139,656 138,513 Met. Dist. 431, 575 
Paulsboro. . 7,011 7,121 || Albion. . 4,660 
Penns Grove 6,488 5/895 || Amityville. 5,058 
Pennsauken 17,745 16,915 |} Amsterdam 33.329 
Perth Amboy 41,242 43,516 || *Arlington 3,284 
Phillipsburg 18,314 19,255 || Auburn. 5,763 
Pitman.... 5,50 5,411 || Babylon 4.742 
Plainfield. . 37,469 34,422 |) *Baldwin. 15,507 
Pleasantville -11, ‘050 11,58 Baldwinsville 3,840 
Pompton Lakes 3,189 3,104 || Ballston Spa 4,443 

* Princeton. . 7.719 6,992 || Batavia... .\ 17,267 
Prospect Park 5,714 5,90 Ath. Vis. 4.696 
Rahway... 498 16,011 || *Bay Shore 8,631 
Ramsey 566 3,258 || Beacon.... 2,572 
Raritan 839. 4,751 || *Bellmore.. 6,793 
Red Bank.. 10,974 11,622 || Binghamton 78,309 
Ridgefield. . 5,271 4,671 Met. Dist. 145,156 
Ridgefield Park 11, Ws 10,764 || Brockport.. 3,590 
Ridgewood. 14/948 12,188 || Bronxville... 6,888 
River Edge 3,287 2,210 || Buffalo.... 575,901 
Rockaway. 3/514 3,132 Met. Dist. 857,719 
Roselle. ... 13,597 13,021 || Canajoharie 2,577 
Roselle Park 9,661 8,969 || Canandaigua 8,321 
Rumson... 926 2,073 |) Canastota... 4,150 
Runnemede 2,835 2,436 || Canisteo... 550 
Rutherford. 15,466 14,915 || Canton.... 3,018 
Salem..... 8,618 8,047 |! Carthage... 4,207 
Sayreville. . 8,186 8,658 || Catskill. . 5,429 
*Scotch Plains 4,229 ...... Cedarhurst. 5,463 
Sevaucus. . 154 8,950 || *Central Park 2,590 
Somerville: 8,720 8,255 || *Cheektowaga 11,105 
South Amboy 7,802 8,476 || Cobbleskill 2/617 
a Shetaine 2,925 Coopers 2'309 

Bfopen sd 2.920. <) sn. on ‘ooperstown r 
South Orange 13,742 13.630-|| Corinth... 3,054 
South Plainfield 5, 379 04 Corning.... 16,212 
South River 10'714 10,759 || Cortland... 15,881 
papene neta a err See os Croton-on- 
Summit... 16,165 14,556 Hudson... 3,843 
‘Teaneck. 25,275 16,513 ,Dannemora 4,830 
Tenafly 7,413 5,669 ||*Dansyille. . * 4,976 
Totowa. . ,130 4,600 |) *Delmar... 2,992 
Trenton. 124,697 123,356 || Depew... . 6,084 
*Trenton Suburbs, Dobbs Ferry 5,883 
East. 27, Dolgeville. 3,195 
Met. Dist. 200,128 190,219 || Dunkirk... 17,713 
Union City. 56, 173 58,659 || ast Aurora 5,253 
Union .... 24.730 16,472 || *Bast Hemp- 
*Vauxhall- ‘ stead... 2,881 

Unionville- - _ *East Meadows 3,145 

Townley eS ea East Rochester 6,691 
Ventnor City 7,905 6,674 || Bast Rockaway 5,610 
Verona.... 1957 7,161 || Rast Syracuse 4,520 
Vineland... 7,914 7,556 || *egertsville 5,708 
Wallington. 8,981 9,063 || *BImont.. . 8,957 
Wanaque. . 143 3,119 || RNenville: pone 
west 886s gl? | Rimi i. te 

eehauken 7 ‘ 2 
West Caldwell 3°458 2'911 Ea ie sors 
Westfield. . 458 15,801 || *pndwell. 31436 
*Westmont LC ee aE Se Endicott, . . 17,702 
*West New Fairport. .. 4,644 
oa ad 2 CS oe Falconer. ._ 3/222 

est New 

York. . Bp, 4n0 70> er. 107. || Becmingdale, 8 ees 
West Orange 25,662 24,327 || Fort Edward 3.620 
MSondd pauareon - 1306 pies Fort Plain. 2770 

estville ; 462 || Prank i 
es cet 5,368 . Links Fay 
Whar 3/854 5,765 
awulte Oak Ridge 5,738 

Millburn —‘11,309 20°410 
oe ee 23'206 13,362 

00 Ze , : "99 
Woodbury. 81306 R172 || Garden City 11.233 
Wood-Lynne 2,861 2,878 |! Gien Cove. 12)415 
Wood-Ridge 5,739 5,159 |! Glens Falls. 18,836 

Gloversville 23,329 
NEW MEXICO Goshen.... 3,073 
Alamogordo 3,950 3,096 || Gouvernur. 4,478 
Albuquerque 35,449 26,570 || Gowanda, . 3,156 
ie Bivins ,O71 2.42 Granville. . 3,173 
BAe 3,038 2,116 || Great Neck 6.167 
Ppernaltiio, CUES es ae a Green Island 3,988 
Carlsbad. 7,116 3,708 || Greenport... 3,259 
Clayton. 188 2,51 *Greenville 2,645 
Clovis. .... 10,065 8,027 || Hamburg. . 5,467 
Deming... 3.608 3,377 || *Harrison.. 6,307 
Gallup... . 7,041 5,992 || *Hartsdale. 2,664 
Hobbs... . 10,61 598 || Hastings-on- 
Hot Springs 2,940 1,336 Hudson. . 7,057 
ruces, 8,385 5,811 || Haverstraw 5,909 
Las Vegas. . 5,941 4,719 || Hempstead, 20,856 
Lordsburg., 3,101 2,069 || Herkimer, . ,617 
Portales... 5,104 2,519 || *Hewlett... 3,485 
Raton, 3 7,607 6,090 || *Hicksville’ 6,835 
Roswell... 13,482 11,17 eee Falls ig’ att 
Santa Fe.. 20,325 11.176 || Hom 2,928 
*Santa Rita 2,088 me Mies, . Hoosick ‘Falls 4, 279 
Silver City. 5,044 3,519 || Hornell... . 49 
Socorro, . 3,712 2,058 || Horseheads. 2,570 
Tucumeari. 6,194 4,143 udson. . 11/517 


1930 


127, 412 
425, 2539 


2,430 
12,337 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 . 4 
NEW YORK—Continued 


! 


Place , 
Hudson Falls 6,654 
*Huntington 

Station. . 8,022 
Spt Newt 

Village. . 3,499 
Hion. 25-3: 8,927 
*Inwood. . 8,022 
Irendequolt 23,376 
Irvington... 3.272 
*Eslipe sce 3,499 
Ithaca..... 19,730 
Jamestown. 42,638 
Johnson City 18,039 
Johnstown. 10,666 
Kenmore. . 18,612 
Kingston... 28,589 
Lackawanna 24,058 
Lake Placid 3,136 
*Lake View 3,271 
Lancaster. . 7,236 
Larchmont. 5,970 
Lawrence 3,649 
LeRoy 4,413 
Liberty 3,788 
Lindenhurst 4,756 
Little Falls. 10,163 
Liverpool. . 2,50 

port.. 24,379 

*Locust Valley 2,534 
Long Beach "03 
Lowville. 3,578 
Lynbrook 14,557 
Lyons..... 86. 
Malone 8,743 
Malverne 5,153 
Mamaron’k 13,034 
*Manhasset 5,099 
*Massapequa 2,676 
Massena... 11,328 
Merchanicville 7,449 
Medina. . .. 5,871 
*Merrick-.. 2,935 
Middletown 21,908 
Mineoia, .. 10,064 
Mohawk... 882 
Monticello. 3,737 
Mount Kisco 5,941 
Mount Morris 3,530 


Mount Vernon 67,362 
9,64 


Newark.... 646 
Newburgh. 31,883 
New Hyde 

Park 4,691 
New 

Rochelle. 58,408 
New York.. 7,454,995 


Met. Dist. 11,690,520 
Bronx. 1/394:711 
Brooklyn 2,698,285 
Atee hats 

tan... 
Queens. 
Richmond ‘174/441 


New York 


Mills. 628 
Niagara Falls 7 029 


Met. Dist. 857.719 
*North 
Bellmore. 3,519 
North Pelham 5,052 
Northport.. 3,093 
North Tarry- 
town.... 8,804 
North Tona- 


*Pearl River +416 
Peekskill... 17,311 
Pelham Manor 5,302 
Penn Yan., 5,308 
Perry. a 46 
Plattsburgh 16.351 
. Pleasantville 145: 
Port Chester - 23,073 
Port Jervis. AE 
*Port Wash- 
gton 10,509 
Potsdam. 4,521 
Poughkeepsie 40,478 
Rensselaer . 10,768 
*Riverhead 5,622 


1,867,312 | 
1, oe 8 j 
158, 346 
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CAROLINA—Continued _ 


Fayetteville 
Forest City 


Met. Dist. 
Greenville... 
Hamlet... 
*Hartsell Mill- 

Franklin Mill- 
Norcott Mill 3,042  ...... 
Henderson. 7,647 6,345 
Henderson- 
vill 


bean. 5,381 5,070 
13,487 7,363 
High Point. 39.495 36,745 
*Kannapolis- 25,024 ...... 
548 5,632 
15,388 11,362 
5,685 3,312 
ee 7,598 6,532 
10,550 9,652 
4,525 3,781 
5,803 4,140 
eat 2,889 2,467 
6,475 6,100 
Mooi 6,682 5,619 
Migeonesd City 3,695 3,483 
Morganton. 7,670 6,001 
Mount Airy 6,286 6,045 
Mount Olive 2,929 2,685 
,815 11,981 
= 4,3' 
Ww all 4,478 3,668 
OIG;. «0:3 3,991 4,101 
Raleigh. . 46,897 37,279 
Reldsville. . 10,387 6,851 
Roanoke 
Rapids. . 8,545 3,404 
Rockingham 3.657 2,906 
Bs ea Rocky Mount 25,568 21,412 
lets Roxboro 4,599 3,657 
Beh fe = _ 16,951 
ord... ,253 
Scotland. Neck o 380 2,339 
Shelby 14,03 10,789 
Smithfeid.. 3,678 2,543 
3,225 2,524 
3,072 3,128 
3,952 3,066 
11,440 10,490 
*Suburban 
a a Henderson 6,324 ahetdee 
GOL | gteaee 
Ay a oa 
*Suburban “Roa- 
noke Rapids 3,074  —.......... 
Tarboro 7.148 6,379 
Thomasville ~ 11. oa 10.090 
tees Valdese. . 2.6 1,816 
Wadesboro. 5587 3.124 
Washington 8.569 7,035 
Waynesville 2,940 2,414 
*West & North . 
Albermarle SE SINS AIM Meatal syns 
*West Leaksville- 
Spray-North 
Spray... PA, lee 3 
Whiteville, 3,011 2,203 
Williamston 3,966 2,731 
vee ilmington 33,407 32,270 
Wilson. 9,23: 12,613 


Winston-Salem 79,815 75.274 
*Winter Park-East 
Wilmington 4,600 ...... 


Met. Dist. 109/833 97,274 

"2,699 NORTH DAKOTA 
6 | Bismarck.. 15,496 11,090 
25 56 || Devils Lake 6,204 5,451 
57 Dic 5,839 3035 


5. kinson, . 
rated communities in minor civil divisions. 


U S ‘with Population meeting 2.500 


N. DAKOTA—Continued 


1940 


Place 
Fargo.....} 32,580 
Grafton.. 4,070 
Grand Forks © 20,228 
Jamestown. 8,790 
Mandan... ,685 
Minot..... 16,577 
Valley City 5,917 
Wahpeton.. , 3,747 
Williston...” 5.790 
OHIO 
Akron’. 55% 244,791 
Met. Dist. 349,705 
Alliance... 22,405 
Amherst 89) 
Ashland 12,453 
Ashtabula. 21,405 
Athens. .., 7,696 
Barberton. . 24,028 
Barnesville, 5,002 
DBS... 3,356 
Bedford 7,390 
Bellaire. ... 13,799 
Bellefontaine 9,808 
Bellevue. .. 6,127 
Berens otic 6,025 
Bexley..... 8,705 
Bowling Green 7,190 
ee 4,853 
“Bryan... 


na 
Grape Falls 
Cheviot.. 
Chillicothe. 
Cincinnati. 
Met. Dist. 
Circleville. . : 7,982 


Cleveland. . 78,336 
Met. Dist. 1,214,943 
Cleveland 
Heights 54,992 
Clydes..3. 3,174 
Columbiana 2,687 
Columbus.. 306,087 
Met. Dist. 365,796 
Conneaut. . 9,355 
Coshocton. 11,509 
Crestline... ~ 33 


Crooksville. 2/890 


*Crown Point 2,635 
rep Fora 

Falls. ... 20,54 
Dayton.... 210,718 

Met. Dist. 271,513 

Deer Park. 3,51 
Defiance... 9,744 
Delaware. . 8,944 
Delphos... 5,746 
Dennison. . 4,413 
Dover (Cuya- 

hoga Co.) 3,200. 
Dover (Tus- 


carawas Co.) 9.691 
East Cleveland 39,495 
East Liverpool 23,556 
— relents 


5, he 


*Fairtax-Mad- 

ison Place 3,980 
Fairfield... 2,549 
Fairport... 4,528 
Fairview. 4,700 
Findlay 0,228 
Fostoria... 13,453 
Franklin 4.511 
Fremont 14,710 
Galion..... 8,68. 
Gallipolis 183 
Garfield 

Heights. 16,989 
Geneva.. 4,171 
Girard..... 9,805 
Glouster. 2,847 
Grandview 

Heights. . 6,960 
Greenfield... 4,228 
Greenhills. . 2,677 
Greenville. . 7,745 
Hamilton. . 50,592 

Met. Dist. 112,686 

Hicksville... 2,54! 
Hillsboro... 4,713 


‘ 
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1939 


3. 
*Unincorporated communities in minor civil divisions. 
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OHIO—Continued OHIO—Contiaued 
Place 1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930 
Upper 
Hubbard... 4,189 aMeR tT i duskey) 7007 3,889 
Trontor. 15.851 16,621 , 
29 || Urbana.... 8,335 7,7 
Jackson 6,295 5,9 Van Wert.. 9/227 8,472 
Kent. ..... 8,581 8,375 Wadsworth 6,495 93 
Kenton... 7,593 7,069 |) Wapakoneta 5,225 3378 
Lakewood.. 69,160 ea cpg ite! ay 837 41,062 
Lancaster... 21.940 18, ashington 
*Leavittaburg 2,535 ...... Court House. 9,402 8,426 
Lebanon 3,890 3,222 || Wauseon.. 3,016 2,889 
amas Wellington. 2,529 2,235 
Damas... 7 - 44,711 42.287 319 
Wellston. . . ,537 5, 
Lisbon.. . 3,379 3,405 || Wellsville. . 7,672 7,9 
Lockland. 5,601 5,703 || westerville. 3,146 2,879 
Logan..... 177 080 |) Wickliffe... 3,155 2,491 
London... 4,69 4,141 || Willard. ... 4,261 4,514 
Lorain... .. 44,125 44,512 |) Willoughby 4,364 4,252 
Louisville. . 3,379 130 |) Wilmington 5,971 5.332 
Mansfield.. 37.154 33.525 || xwoodlawn-Lin- 
Maple Heights 6.728 5,9 coln Heights 3,360) sb: akc Se 2 
Marietta. . 14,543 14,285 || Wooster. 11,543 10, 742 
Marion. . 30,817 31,084 |) wyoming. 4.466 767 
Martins Ferry 14,729 14,524 || Xenia. 7. ! 0,633 18: 507 
Marsville. 4,037 3,639 || Youngstown 167,720 170,002 
Massillon. . 26,642 26,400 Met. Dist. 372,428 364,560 
Maumee... 4,683 ,588 || Zanesville... 37,500 36,440 
Meets 2,696 2,612 
eights. . 69 2, 
Medina... af 4,359 4/071 OKLAHOMA 
amisburg * fi 
Middleport. 3,356 15,143 11,261 
Middletown 31,220 8,593 439 
Met, Dist. 112,686 5,055 5,121 
Minerva 2,93 5,579 5,036 
Mingo J Fonetion 5,192 3,254 2,246 
Montpelier. 3.703 3 16,886 15,741 
Mount Healthy 3,997 : 2,54 1,856 
Mount Vernon 10,122 9,370 || Bartlesville. 16,267 14,763 
Napoleon. 4,825 4,545 || Bethany... 2,590 ,032 
Nelsonville. 5,368 5,322 || Blackwell. . 8,537 9,521 
Newark... . 31,487 30,596 || Bristow... . 6,050 6,619 
New Boston 6,024 5,93 Chandler... 2,738 2,717 
Newburg Cherokee. . 2,553 2,236 
- Heights.. 3,830 4,152 || ChicKasha.. 14,111 14,099 
Newcomers- } Claremore... 4,134 72 
‘town.... 4,564 4,265 || Cleveland.. 2,510 2,959 
New_Phila- Clinton.... 6,736 7,512 
delphia. . 12,328 12,365 || Cordell. ... 2,776 2,936 
Newton Falls 3,120 3,458 || Cushing... 7,703 9,301 
Niles. ..... 6.273 16.314 || Drumright. 4,303 4,972 
North 2 a Dunean.... 9,207 8,363 
,616 2,402 || Durant 10,027 7,463 
North “Canton 2,988 2,648 || Edmond ,002 3,576 
North Col- Elk City 5,021 5,666 
lege Hill. 5.231 4.139 || El Reno 10,078 9,384 
North Olmsted 3,487 2,624 || Enid...... 28,081 26,399 
North Royalton 2, ae 1,397 || Frederick. . 5,109 56 
Norwalk 8/211 ,776 || Guthrie... . 10,018 9,582 
Norwood 34,010 33,411 || Hartshorne. 2,596 3,587 
Oakwood, . 7,652 6,494 || Henryetta.. 6,905 7,694 
Oberlin < 4,305 4,292 || Hobart. 5,177 4,982 
Orrville. 4,484 4,427 Holdenvilie 6,632 7,268 
Oxford 2,756 2,588 ollis..... 2,732 2,914 
Painesville. 12,235 10,944 ee 3,267 485 
Bat ste 6,365 13,899 BROS Wyte 5,909. 5,272 
Serebiie 3,457 »182 || Idabel... .. 3,689 2,581 
HQUa 3 .% 6,049 16,009 || Kingfisher. . 3,352 2,726 
Pomeroy.. O81 3,56 Lawton.... 18,055 12,121 
Port Clinton 4,505 4.408 || Madill..... 2,594 2,203 
Portsmouth 40,466 42,560 || Mangum... 4,193 4,806 
Ravenna,.. ,538 8,010 || Marlow.... 2,899 3,084 
Reading 6,079 5,723 || McAlester... 12,401 11,804 
Rittman. . 2,770 2,785 || Miami..... 34 8,064 
Rocky River 8,291 5,682 || Muskogee. . 32,332 32,026 
St. Bernard 7,387 7,487 || Norman... 11,429 ,60 
St, Clairsville 2,797 2,440 || Nowata.. .. 3,904 3,531 
St. Marys. . 532 5,433 || Okemah. .. 3,811 4,002 
Salem... ./ 2,301 10,622 || Oklahoma 
Spndusky. 24,874 24,622 City 204.424 185,389 
Sebring. . 902 94 Met, Dist. 221,229 202,163 
Shadyside. . 4.048 4.098 || Okmulgee, . 16,051 17,097 
Shaker Pauls Valley 5,104 23 
Heights. . 23,393 17,783 || Pawhuska. 44, 5,9 
Shelby... .. 6,643 6,198 || Pawnee 2,742 2,562 
Sidney... .. 9,790 9,301 || Perry...... 5.045 4.206 
Silverton... 2,907 1,843 || Picher..... 5,848 7,773 
South Euclid 6,146 4,399 || Ponca City. 16.79: 16,136 
oe 70,662 68,743 || Poteau. ... 4,020 16) 
et. Dist. 77,406 73,929 || Pryor Creek 2,501 1,828 
Steubenville 37.651 35,422 || Purcell. 3,116 2,817 
Struthers. 11,739 11,249 || Sand Springs 6,137 6,674 
Tallmadge. Mista? whl Gee ie. Sapulpa... 12,249 10,533 
pha his 16,102 16,428 || Sayre...... 3,037 3,15 
Tippecsiiss Seminole. . 11,547 11,459 
ty... 2,879 2,559 || Shawnee. . 22.053 23,283 
Toledo,. ., 282,349 290,718 || Stillwater. . 10,097 016 
Met, Dist. 341,663 346,530 |) Sulphur. 4,97 ,24 
oe: ‘ 42 7,04 Tahlequah. 3,027 2,495 
1) eee 9,697 8,675 || Tonkawa. . ,19 3,311 
Uhrichsvi Ne 6,435 6.437 || Tulsa...... 2,157 141,258 
University Met. Dist, 188,562 183,207 
Heights. 5,981 2,237 || Vinita... .. 5,68 4,263 
Upper Wagoner. ‘Soa 2,994 
Arlington 5,370 059 || Watonga... 2,828 2,228 


See 


Weatherford 
Weweka... "315 
Woodward. 13408 
OREGON 
Albany 5,654 
Ashland... 4,744 
Astoria 10,389 
Baker , 34 
Bend: -... : 10,021 
eke. 566 
Coquille Sane 
Corvallis. . 8, 
Cottage Grove 2, 638 
altAs. <3 
Eugene. ... 20. 858 
Grants Pass 6,028 
Hillsboro 747 


Hood River 3,280. 
Klamath Falls 16,497 


La Grande. 7,747 
Lebanon... 729 
Marshfield. 5,259 
MeMinnville 3,706 
Medford... »281 
Newberg... 2,96 
North Bend 4,262 
Ontario... . 551 
Oregon City 6,124 
*Parkrose.. ,987 
Pendleton. . 8,847 
Portland... 305,394 
Met. Dist. 406,406 
Roseburg. . ,924 
St. Helens 4,304 
Salem. .... ,908 
Seaside 2,902 
Silverton... 2,925 
Springfield. 3,805 
The Dalles. 6,266 
Tillamook.. 2,751 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Abington.,. 20,857 
Alden, .... ,642 
Aliquippa... 27,023 
Allentown. . 96.904 
*Allison. .. 2,948 
Met, Dist. 325,142 
Altoona... . 80,21 
Met. Dist. 114,094 
Ambler. ... 3,953 
Ambridge.. 18.968 
*Andalusia- 
Cornwells- 
Eddington 3,855 > 
Apollo..... 3,232 
Archbald.. 8,296 
Arneld,. 10.898 
*Ardmore. . 9,015 
Asniand... ,045 
ASHIGY. «tea 371 
Aspinwall. . 4,716 
Athens. ... ae 
Avalon 155 
*Avella 2,569 
Avoca..... 4.771 
*Baerville- 
Pennville- 
Parkeville 2,719 
*Bala Cynwyd 4,907 
Bangor.... 5,687 
Barnesboro, 3,831 
Beaver.... | 4.642 
*Beaverdale- 
Lloydell. | 3,033 
Beaver Falls — 17,098 
Bedford... . 3,268 
*Beechwood 4,966 
Bellefonte. . 5,304 
Bellevue. .. 10,488 
Bellwood... ar 
Ben Avon.. 2,516 
Bentleyville 3,428 
Berwick. . . 13,181 
Bethlehem . 58,490 
Met. Dist. 325,142 
Birdsboro. . 3,313 


*Burdville-Na- 
trona Heights ute 


Blairsville. . 002 
Blakely. . ,100 
Bloomsburg 9,799 
Boyertown, 3,983 
ere atdee 6,400 
Braddock. 18,326 
Bradford... 17,691 
Brentwood. 7,552 
Bridgeport. 904 
Bridgeville, 4,459 
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PENNS¥LVANIA— Continued || PENNS YLVANIA—Continuea 
Se i ee ee 
1930 || Pi Place 1940 1930 
RO et Monongahela 
3,458 City., 8,825 8,675 
Montoursville 3) 019 2,710 
Moosic . 4,568 4,557 
Sst Morrisville. 5,493 5,368 
re Repone Carmel 17,780 17,967 
» oun 
Girardville. 2 4,891 Lebanon. 19,571 13,4 
Glassport . "748 1390 || Mount Joy. —«-:2/855 2716 
Glen Lyon Ss a ee Mount Oliver 6,981 7,071 
*Glendale. . vty wis es Mount Penn 3.654 3.01 
Glenolden. . 4,825 4,482 || Mount Pleasant’ 5,824 5,869 
*Glenside-Noble 6.444 ...... Mount Union 4,783 4,892 
Greensburg 16,743 16,508 || Muncy 2/606 2,413 
Greencastle 2)511 2,557 Munhail, - 13,900 12,995 
Greenville. . 8,149 8,628 || Myerstown. 2.692 2.593 
Grove City. 6,296 6,156 || Nanticoke... 24,387 
Hamburg. . 3,717 3,637 || Nanty-Glo. 6,217 
Hanover... 13,076 ‘ 11,805 || Narberth. . 5.217 
Harrisburg. 83,893 80,339 || *Natrona. 6,890 
Met. Dist. 173,367 161,672 || Nazareth. 5,721 
Harrison... 13,161 12,387 *Nesguehong 3,856 
artboro. . 2,6 2,65 ; 
Haverford. . yee Pratt) New Brighton 9,630 9,950. 
Hazelton... 38,009 36.765 || New Castle 47,638 48,674 
Hellertown. 4.031 .851 || New Cum- 
*Hershey- berland.. 4,525 4, 1283 
Swatara. BF OT IT et New Ken- : 
+Highland Park 7,778  ...). sington.. 24,055 16,762 
Hollidaysburg 5'910 5.969 Norristown. 38,181 35, 853 
Homestead. 19/041 20,141 || Northampton 9,622 9,839 
Honesdale. 5.687 5.490 || North Belle- 
*Hudson-Irish- RO ae + 3,022 3,072° 
iankiwn. Sank = Sass wosraddock 15,679 16,782. 
Hun 5 : . 
Fiupeingdon G17) 4.885 || NCatasaurus 3,500 2,700 
te) eee. BGS - chariesol aaa 2,879 
Jeannette 16,220 15,126 || North East 3,704 3,670 
*Jeffersonville 2,910 ...... aiden mre) 
Jenkintown 5,024 4,797 || x, d rE 4,469 4,483 
Jermyn 3/238 3,519 Orwoe! 3,921 3,878 - 
Jersey Shore 5,432 5,781 ior »250 6,027 
Johnsonburg 4.955 4.737 || Ot Ciy. 2-0 0 ee 
Johnstown. 66,688 _ 66,993 || Old Forge.. 11,892 a a 
Met. Dist. 151,781 147.611 Lb aind he 4 An) 

K Oxford... 2,723 2,606 — 
ABE 2k <s 6,133 6,232 || Palmerton 7.475 7.678 
Kennett Palmyra 5,239 4.377 — 
Square 3,375 3,091 || *Paoli....: 2,675 Peo aoe: 

ston 20,679 21,600 || Patton... *: ‘08 2,988 
Kittanning 7,550 7,808 || Pen Argyl. 4,059 4)310 
Kulpmont 159 6,120 || Penbrook. 627 3/567 
Kutztown 2,966 2,841 || Perkasie. 4,121 3,463 
Lancaster 61.345 59.949 |} Philadelphia 1,931,334 1,950,961 

Met. Dist. 132,027 123.156|| Met. Dist. 2,898,644 2,847,148 
Landsdale 9,316 8,379 || Philipsburg 3,963 3,600 — 
Lansdowne 0,837 (a) 9,023 || Phoenixville 12,282 12,026 
Lansford. ,71 9,632 || Piteairn . 6.910 6.217 © 
Larksville 8,467 9,322 *Pittock-Island 
tro 1,111 10,644 Avenue : 
Laureldale SB BOT. ha suck Extension 4,596 Pee mS 
Lebanon 27,206 25,561 || Pittsburgh. 671, °659 669,817 
Leechburg 4,27. 489 Met. Die 1,994, "060 1,953,668 
*Lee Park st Va Pe ee Pittston. 17,828 18,246 
Lehighton. 6,615 Plains 1 16,044 
Lemoyne 4,358 16,543 — 
Lewisburg.. 3,571 337 
Lewistown 13.017 3 4,432 
*Linwood 3,108 1M 3,225 
*Llanerch 2,512 Say ts 3,510 
Eiites... ... 4/840 , 19/430 
Lock Haven’ 10,810 9,668 24,300 
Lower Merion 3 566 35,166 || *Preston (Dela- , 
Luzerne... 95) ware County) 2,825 Se oer 
Lykems.... ,0 Prospect Park © 5,100 4,623 
Mahonoy City eres 14,784 |} Punxsutawney 9,482 eee 
Manheim. . 31 ay Speeds 5,150 4,8 
Marcus Hook 4,128 4,867 || Rankin.. 7,470 7,956 
Masontown 721 3,873 || Reading. 110,568 111,171 
Mauch Chunk 3,009 3,206 Met. Dist. 175,355 170,486 
Mayfield... 3,172 3.77: Red Lion. . 4,891 4,75 
McAdoo 5,127 5,239 || Renovo... 3.784 H 
McDonald 3,530 3,281 *Republic. . 2,684.) re idee 
McKeesport 55,355 54,632 Reynoldsville 3,675 3,480 
McKees Rocks 17.021 18,116 || Ridgway.. 6,253 6,313 
Meadville. . 18,919 16,698 || Ridley Park 3.887 3.356 | 
SceuenCOnUtg 5,709 64 Roaring Sprig 2,724 2,724 . 
Saal 5, 5.372 || *Roslyn. . 399 (Riva «a 
*Mlelross Park 2, 509 Wane Rochester.. 7,441 7,726 
*Merion.. TTAKT Oh ves Royersford. 3,605 3,719 
Meyersdale 3, 250 3,065. || St. Clair. . 6,809 7,296 
Middletown 7,046 6,085 re ggg 7,653 ,433 
Midland. . 6.3 6,007 |; Sayre...... 7,569 7,902 
*Midvale-Plains & 678 pis Paha Sohuviktil 
Millersburg 2,909 Haven.. 6,518 6,514, 
Millvale. ., rat 8,166 Scottdale. . 6,493 6,71 
Milton.. aS; 8,552 || Scranton... 40, 142,433 
Minersville. 8,686 9.392 Met. Dist. 629,581 652,312 
perce Seca | RE Ee Bs 
onaca.... 061 ckley.. A A 
257. -203268|{ Shalter.... 11.185. =: 9.573 


y 


ial 


178 Places in the 
PENNS YLVANIA—Continued 
TEER ple aha dapat ae Se EEN: 
Place 1940 1930 
Shamokin., 18,810 20,274 

haron. 25.6 622 25,908 
Sharon Hili 4,467 825 
Sharpsburg. 8,202 8,642 
Sharpsville. 5,129 5,19 
*Sheffield. . 2,599 -..-.-. 
Shenandoah, 19,790 21,782 
Shillington. 4,932 4,401 
Shippensburg 5,244 4,345 
*Simpson. . 4,145. 5 ees eee 
Slatington.. 4,062 4,134 
Somerset... 5,430 4,395 
Souderton. . 4,036 3,857 
South Con- 

nellsville. 2,623 2,516 

alee Se 3.023 3,227 
out. reen- 
UPR ca. « 2,616 2,520 
Southwest 

Greensburs 3,002 3,105 
South Wil- 

liamsport 6,033 6,058 
Spangler... ,201 2,761 
Spring City 3,022 96 
Springdale. 4,989 4,781 
*Spring Garden 2,931 ...... 
State College 6,226 4,450 
Steelton... 3.115 13,291 
‘Stonehurst OA Ty CSC as 
Stowe..... 12,577 13,368 

- Stroudsburg 6,186 ,961 
Sugar Notch 2,505 2,768 
Summit Hill 5,406 5,567 
Sunbury 15,462 15,626 
ieee aS 

Depot. 2,740 3,203 
Swarenmore 4,061 3,405 
Swissvale. . 15,919 16,029 
Swoyerville 9,234 9,13 
Tamaqua, . 12,486 12,936 
Tarentum. . 9,846 9,551 
Taylor..... 9.002 10,428 
Throop.... 7,382 8'027 
Titusville. . 8,126 8,055 
‘Towanda. . 4,154 4,104 
Trafford... 4,017 4,187 
*Treverton Oa = xan 
Turtle Creek 9,805 10,690 
Tyrone.... 8,845 042 
Union City. 3,843 3,788 
Uniontown. 21,819 19,544 
Upper Darby 56,883 (a) 47,145 
Vandergrift 10,725 11,479 
Verona.... 4,356 4,376 
Warren.... 14,891 14,863 
Washington 26,166 24,545 
Waynesboro 10,231 10,167 
Waynesburg 4.891 91 
*Wayne- 

Stafford, . Cy oy ST ees 
Weatherly. 2,754 2,531 
Wellsboro, . 3,665 3,643 
Wesley ville. 2,918 2,854 
West Chester 13.289 12,325 
West Hazleton 7,523 7,310 
West Home- 

stead.... 3,526 3,552 
*West Mana- 

Wunk,... PURO nll 4 oaks 
Westmont. . 3.741 3.388 
West Newton 2,765 2.953 
*West Park- 

Norwood uot eh ckas < 
West Pittston 7,943 7,940 
West oo 8 907 4,908 
West View. 7,215 6,028 
West Wyoming 2,992 2,769 
West Yor! 5,59) 5,381 
Wilkes-Barre 86,236 86,626 

Met. Dist. 629,581 652,312 
Wilkinsburg 29,853 29,639 
Williamsport 44,355 45,729 
Williamstown 2.769 2.958 
*Willow Grove 4,339 ...... 
Wilimerding 662 6,291 
Wilson... .. 217 8,265 
Windber. . . 9,057 9.205 
Winton .989 8,508 
*W yncote HOGMN My. eee 
*Wyndmoor OO base's 
Wyomin, (28 4,648 
Wyomissing 3,320 3,111 
Yeadon. 2 5,430 
MODE os ys »712 55,254 

Met. Dist. 92,627 87,195 
Youngwood 2,546 2,78 


(a) 1930 figures for Lansdowne 
borough and Upper Darby town- 
ship corrected by transfer of 
population (519) of St. Vincents’ 
Home from former to latter. 


ood... 2,687 
*Wnincorporated communities in Pa See civil divisions. 


Place 1940 1930 
Barrington. 6,231 5,162 
Bristol... .. 11,159 11,953 
Burrillville. 8185 677 
Central a 25,248 25,398 
Coventry . 6,998 43 

Cranston. . 47,085 42,911 
Cumberland 10.625 10.304 
ee Cenc 3,842 3,666 

ast Provi- 

dence... . 32,165 29,995 
Hopkinton. 3,230 132: 
Johnston... 10,672 9,357 
Lincoln.... 10.577 10,421 
*Manville.. SAC ie nareeaiem 
Middletown 3,379 2,499 
Newport... 30,532 27,622 
*North East 

Greenwich 23909 °F Nese 
ee eg ta 

4,604 4,279 
N orth th Prov 

den 12,156 11,104 
Ni unl Smith- 

field..... 4,196 3,945 
Pawtucket. 75,797 77,149 
Portsmouth 3,68 2,969 
Providence, 253,504 252,981 

Met. Dist. 711,500 690,631 
Scituate 2,83 2,292 
Smithfield 4.611 3.967 
South Kings- 

town. ... 7,282 6,010 
Tiverton... 5,018 4,578 
*Valley Falls 413) Ge oti es 
*W akefield- 

Peacedale BS iy Gey sae aS 9 
Warren. . 8,158 7,974 
Warwick. 28,757 23.196 
Westerly. 11,199 10,997 
West Warwick 18,188 17,696 
Woonsocket 49.303 49,376 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
eee. - 4.930 4.414 

Sax aie 6.18 6.033 
Seaenea 19,424 14,383 
Bamberg 3,000 2,450 
Batesburg 2,933 2,839 
Beaufort. . . »185 2,776 
Bennettsville 4,895 3,667 
Bishopville. 2,995 2,249 
Camden. .. TAT 5,183 
Charleston. 71,275 62,265 

Met. Dist 98,711 79,760 
Cheraw.. . 497 3,573 
Chester 6,392 5,528 
Clinton 5,704 5,643 
Clover. .... 3,067 111 
Columbia. . 62,396 51,581 

Met. Dist. 89,555 73,963 
Conway... ,066 3,011 
Darlington. 6,236 5,556 
Dillon..... 867 2,731 
Eastley.... 5,183 4,886 
Eau Claire. 3.508 2.915 
*Equinox Apple- 

ton Mills 3,985 © «\..oRe. 
Florence. .. »054 14,774 
Fort Mill. . 2.919 2,112 
Gaffney.... 7,636 6,827 
Georgetown 5,559 5,082 
Greenville. . 34.724 29.154 
*Greenville 

Suburbs. 37,800) oi st. cee 
Greenwood. 13,020 11,020 
Greer... 25 2,940 2.419 
*Hamrick-Lime- 

stone-Alma 

Mis 6 see 773 bee at 
Hartsville. . 5,399 5,067 
Honea Path 2,765 2,740 
Kingstree. . 182 2,392 
Lake City.. 2,522 1,942 
Lancaster. . 4,430 545 
*Langley-Bath 3,848 ...... 

aurens.... 6.894 5,443 
Marion 5,746 4,921 
Mullins. . . .- 4,392 3,158 
*Navy Yard- 

Six Mile. Vo oe 
Newberry.. 7,510 7,298 
North Augusta 2,629 ,00: 
*North Charle- 

ston..... 2,522 : 
*Olympia Mills 

Village... 283d. age od 
Orangenurs 10.521 8.774 
*Pelzer.. 3,012 Bsa 
*Republic Cotton 

Mills. 3,186 = Fie 
Rock Hill. ; 15.009 11,322 


fee ve Green- 


RHODE ISLAND 


Place 1940 
Spartanburg 32,249 
Summerville 3,023 
Sumter.... 15,874 
Union..... 478 
Walhalla... 2,820 
Walterboro. 3,373 
*War Shoals 3,101 
*W arrenville- 
Graniteville 4,012 
Whitmire. . 3,272 
Williamston 2,509 
Winnsboro. 3,181 
Woo ,508 
York ivs2 3,495 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen. . 17,015 
Brookings. . 5,346 
Canton... . 2,518 
Deadwood . 4,100 
Hot Springs, 4,083 
Huron..... 10,843 
Lead. . 5 oe 7,520 
Bete 5,018 
Mitchell. 10,633 
Milbank. 2,745 
Mobridge. . 3 3,008 
Pieters a 4,322 
Rapid City. 13,844 
Sioux oe: 40,832 
Sisseton.. 2,513 
Sturgis.... 3,008 
Vermillion. 3,32 
Watertown. 10,617 
Yankton... 6,798 
TENNESSEE 
Aleoa...... 5,131 
Athens. 6,930 
*Bemis. 2,806 
Bristol (a). 14,004 
Brownsville 4,012 


Met. Dist. 193,215 
Clarksville. 11,831 
Cleveland. . 11,351 
Clinton... .. s761 
Columbia. . 10,579 
Cookeville. 4,364 
Covington. 3,513 
Dickson. . . ,50 
Dyersburg . 10,034 
East Ridge. 2,939 
Elizabethton 8,516 
Erwin..... 3,350 
Etowah. 362 


3, 
Fayetteville 4.684 


*Fountain City 6,494 
Franklin. . . ,120 
Gallatin... .829 
Greeneville. 6,784 
Harriman. . 5 62! 

*Highland Park 2,59 

Humboldt... 5,160 
Jackson.... 24,332 
Jefferson City 2,576 


Johnson City 22,763 


Kingsport-. 14404 
Knoxville.. 111,580 
Met. Dist. 151,829 
LaFollette. ,010 
Lawrenceburg 3,807 
Lebanon. . 950 
Lenoir City 4,373 
Lewisburg. . 3,582 
Lexington. . 2,526 
London. . ,017 
MeMinoville 4,649 
Mart , 87 
Neacoeiie’: 5,609 
Memphis. . 292,942 
Met. Dist. 332,477 
Milan,.... 08 
Morristown 8.050 
Mount Pleasant 3,089 
Murfreesboro 91495 
Nashville. 167,402 
set. Dist. 241,769 
Aas 3,575 
Oak idge* 48/000 
*Old Hickory ,993 
ig ty) Se Oe 6,395 
Pulaski... . 5,314 
*Red Bank-~ 
White Oak 5,062 
Ripley... . 2,784 _ 
Rockwood. 3,981 
Ere dpi 6,537 
a ie 2,506 
sper neal 6,668 
Sweetwater 593 
Trenton, 3,400 
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BEE 1930, 8,8 


vith Population Meneeding a 500. 


__TEXAS—Continued 


1940 

Graham. 5,175 | 
Greenvilic.. 13.995 
*Hadley. 4,284 
Hamilton ee 2,716 
*Harlandale 8,090 


Harlingen. . 
Haskell. ... 


te population "051 
This information |} Hearne... . 3.511 
by Army Service || *Hebbronville 3,934 
S. Engineer Office |} Henderson. 437 
tan (N. Y.) District. Highland Park 10,288 
Hereford. . 2/584 
Hillsboro... 7,7 
fe pete M 2,8 
ouston. .. : 
ae ee Met. Dist. 510,397 
4/239 || Huntsville. 5,108 
3,495 || Jacksonville 7,213 
1,511 poe pe wees 3207 
efferson 4 
43,132 autan 2 6a8 
oa oe cade eae 
2661 Kermit 2,584 
4,342 bal ages ~ Bete 
igore.... 5 
aaa rata Kingsville.” 7,782 
a Grange. 1D 
resid Lamesa... . 6,038 
ciiaa|| SE: Sate 
byes Laredo.... 39,274 
4'306 enn, é 3,091 
3.779 || Libert ? 3,087 
i Littieneld. = 3,817 
la: ae, 2,653 
5,018 
13,758 
31,853 
9,567 
4,437 
11,877 
2,595 
8,555 
2,544 
3,805 
6,542 
2,856 
18,410 
3,869 
7,624 
said 
35% 
3058 Mineola. 223 
11'539 || Mineral Wells 6,303 
078 || Mission... 5,982 
4671 || Monahans. 3,944 
2'435 || Mt. Pleasant 4,528 
267 || Nacogdoches 7,538 
"457 || Navasota. . 6,138 
023 || *Nederland 2,971 
27'741 || New Braunfels 6,976 
34232 || Nocona ,605 
15,202 || Odessa... .. 9,573 
3,175 || Olney 3,497 
4,441 || Orange 7,472 
6,609 || Paducah. . 2,677 
4.672 || Palestine.. 12,144 
'691 || Pampa. 12,895 
i Paris 18,678 
3,436 
3,164 
4,855 
3,712 
7 4,784 
i ae 
oe Plainview. . 8,263 
5/059 || Port Arthur 46,140 
4648 || Met. Dist. 138,608 
4,821 |} Quanah.... 3,767 
,752 || Ranger.... 4,553 
2,034 || Raymondville 4,050 
6,712 || Refugio... . 4,077 
102,421 || *Rio Grande 
118,461 (9) 1h ene 3,431 
7.01 Robstown.. 6,78) 
age ae pee here 3.457 
2,637 ake 28 sea 
2,695 San eee 0. 
163, eee San ane 253, 1854 
174,57: ‘Sou an 
Antonio., 4,778 
2,416 Met. Dist. 319,010 
3,162 ||} San Benito. 9,501 
8,915 || San Diego.. 2,67: 
52,938 || San Marcos 6,006 
58,301 || San Saba. . 2,927 
2,601 || Seagraves. . 225, 
3,583 uin.; . 7,006 
1,963 || Seymour... 3,328 
...... || Shamrock 12. 
3,859 || Sherman. 117,156 
6 "929 ° 5,208 bee. . 02: 


et 


= || Sils 
ted communities in minor ‘civil divisions. 


1930 
4,981 
12.407 


TEXAS—Continued ‘ 
Place 1940 1930 
Sinton... .. 3,770 1,852 
Slaton...., 3,587 3,876 
Smithville. . 3,100 3,296 
Snyder. ... 3,815. 3,008 
Sonora... .. 528 1,942 
Stamford. . 4,810 4,095 — 
Stephenville 4,768 3,944 
Sulphur Sprgs. 6,742 5,417 
Sweetwater 10,367 10,848 
pes ee 2,686 ° 1,792 
Taylor 7875 46; 
Teague 3,157 3,509 
Temple 15,344 15,345 
Terrell. . 10,481 8,795 | 
Texarkana - (a) 17,019 16,602 
Texas City. 5,748 3,534 
Tyler... ... 287279 17118 
iid wee 

Park.... 14,458 4,200 
Uvalde 679 5,286 
Vernon 207 9,137 
Victoria 11,566 421 

BCD 5 6..cis 5,982 52,848 

Met. Dist. 71,114 <a tee 
Waxahachie 8,655 8,042 
Weatherford 5,924 4,912 — 
Wellington. 308 3,570 
Weslaco... 883 4,879. 
West Univer- Soh a) 

sity Place 9,221 1,322 
Wharton... 386 2,691 
Wichita Falls 45,112° 43,690 
Yoakum. 733 5 Geek 

(a) jasingeas that art of ‘city 
in Miller oe , 1940, 28. 8405 
1930, 27,3 

UTAH 
Fore bt Fork 3,333 
2,834 
3,357 
641 
4.695 
2,748 
2,843 
2,733 
11,868 
4,160 
2,875 
5,740 
835 
43,688 
2,91 
3,739 
3,591 
5,214 4,0 
18,071 4. 
; 3,584 5 
Saint George 3,591 2,4 
Salt Lake uf 
City.... 149,934 140;2 
Met. Dist. 204,488 184 
South Salt Lake 5,701 ..... 
Spanish Fork 4,167 
Springville. . 4,796 
Tooele... i. 5,001 
VERMONT 

capa 10,909 
Ballows Falls 4,236 
Bennington 7,628 
Brattleboro 9,622 
Burlington. (27,686 
Montpelier. ~ 8,006 
Newport... 4,902 
Rutland... 17,082 
St. Albans. 8,03) 

St. Johnsbury 7,437 
SGT ed 5,182 
tts aie 3,074 
Windsor. . 402 
Winooski. ; 6,036 , 
VIRGINIA 
Abingdon... 3,158 
Alecans dria. 83,523 
Pe ‘fe 2,919 
Arlington 

Chine. ; 57,040 
Appalachia, 3,010 
Bedford.. 3,973 
Big Stone Gap 4,331 
Blackstone. 2,699 
Bristol (by 8'%6 
Buena Hee 1335 
Charlottes- 

ville..... 19,400 
Clifton Forge 6,461 


a ae 


910 
*Unincorporated communities in minor civil divisions. 
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» VIRGINIA—Continued WASHINGTON—Continued 
Place 1940 1939 || Place 1940 1930 
lonial Walla Walla 18,109 15,976 
oralchte: ea 3,194 2,331 || Wenatchee. 11,620 11,627 
Covington. © 6.300 6.538 || Yakima... . 27,221 22,101 
Danie. aa7an aaa 
anville... is : 7 
amporia. = 2.739 244 WEST VIRGINIA 
ureh ¥ yi 
Forewils.. 3,47, 3,13% || *Amherstdale 2,910 Tere 
Franklin, . 466 2,930 || Beckley... . Sane Ep 
Frederieksburg 10, = 6,819 Benwood..- 3,60 199 
 Eront Royal 3,831 2,424 || *Berwind-New- | 
te Gialaxts. .. 3,195 2,544 hale Se 2,637 ...2. 5 
' Hampton. 5,898 6,382 || Bluefield (a). 20,641 19,336 
; fatrinon bury 8,768 7.232 \| Buckhannon 4,45 374 
Hopewell. . 8,679 11.327 || Charleston. 67,914 60,408 
*Lakeside. . a  e Met. Dist. 136,332 108.160 
Lexington... 3 "914 3,762 Caretta- i 
Lynchburg: 44, se 40,661 Susanna. PBA) eee SRN ; 
Marion... . 177 4,156 || Charles Town 2,926 2,434 
Martinsville 10; 080 7,705 || Chester... .. 3,805 pages 
Newport News 37,067 34,417 || Clarksburg 30.579 3 
Met, Dist. 330,396 273,233 || *C vraag gi SE as fe ee te 
Norfolk.... 144,332 129,710 || Dunbar. . 5,266 4,189 
Met. Dist. 330,396 273,233 || Elkins... 8,133 7,345 
Norton. 4.006 3.0 Fairmont. . 23,105 23,159 
*North Roanoke Ci ch ot eee Follansbee . 4,834 4,841 
Petersburg . 30,631 28,564 || Gratton... . 7,431 7,737 
Phoebus. 3,503 (956 || Hinton. ... 5.815 6.654 
Pocahontas 2,623 2,293 Holden. . . 5,739 ww. 
Portsmouth _ 50,745 45,704 || Holidays Cove _ 6,137 4,480 
Met. Dist. 330,396 273,233 || Huntington 78.836 75,572 
Pulaski 8) 792 7,168 Met. Dist. 170,979 163,367 
Radford. 6.990 6,227-|| Kenova., .~ 3,902 3,680 
*Raleigh Ter- Keyser. ... 6,177 6,248 
PACE = os 8,875 ...... || Keystone 2,942 1,897 
Richmond... 193,042 182,929 || Logan..... 5,166 4,396 
Met. Dist. 245,674 220,513 || Mannington 3,145 3,261 
Roanoke.. . 9,28 69,206 || Martinsburg 15.063 14,857 
Met. Dist. 110,593 103,120 || *Maybeury- 
Salem. .... 737 4,833 Switchback 6,427 
Saltville . 2.650 2,964 || *McComas. 3,292 
*Schoolfield CER a MeNechen. 3,726 
South Boston 5,252 4,841 |} Montgomery 3,231 
South Norfolk _ 8,038 7,857 || Morgantown 16,655 
Staunton.. 13,337 11,990 |} Moundsville 14,168 
Suffolk... 11,343 10,271 || Mullens. .. 3,026 
Vinton.. 3,455 3,610 || New Mar- 
Virginia Beach 2/600 1,719 tinsville 3,491 
Waynesboro 7.373 6,226 || Nitro... ... 2,983 = 
Williamsburg 3,942 3,778 |} Oak Hill. 3,213 2,076 
Winchester. 12,095 10'855 || Parkersburg 30) 29,623 
Wytheville. 4.653 .o2 poe A a ree. ! 
(a) See also Bluefield. W. Va she Gee abe 3,507 
Princeton. . ia, 6,955 
Pgnuiation, 1940, 20,641; 1930, Richwood, ia 3720 
= Albans aan 
(b) See also Bristol, Tenn., pop- Alem. .... 2,94 
Shinnston. . 81 2,802 
Ee 1940, 14,004; "1930, Sisterville.. 3°20: 3'072 
*South Parkers- 3 
WASHINGTON burg.... 6, S86 Sais woe 
*Weirtoh. 9,138 _ 
Aberdeen. . 18,846 21,723 || Welch... ... 6,264 5,376 
Anacortes. , 5,875 6,564 || Wellsburg. . 6,255 6,398 
Auburn,... 4,211 3,906 || Weston. 8,268 8,646 
Bellingham. 29,314 30,823 || Wheeting. . 61,099 61,659 
eee ton: 15,134 10,170 Met. Dist. 193.340 190,623 
* Camas., 433 4,239 || Williamson. 8,366 9.4 
Centralia, 7,414 8,058 (a) See also Bluefield, Va., pop- 
4,857 4,907 || ulation, 1940, 3,921;_1930, "3,906 
gue 38g 
5 2,782 
3026 2'598 WISCONSIN 
9 4,621 
2,627 ,O84 || Algoma... . 2,652 2,202 
22: 30,567 || Allouez. ... 3,561 2,621 
Patong Antigo..... 9,495 8,610 
83 12,766 |} Appleton... 28,436 25,267 
,260 || Ashland. .. 11,101 10,622 
2,320 || Baraboo. 6,415 ot5 
10.652 || Beaver Dam 10/356 867 
690 || Beloit. .... 25,365 23/611 
11,733 || Berlin... .. 4,247 ,106 
a 3206 arti “Hie 2,539 9 
, , Falls... . »53¢ 1.950 
Port Angeles 9,409 10,188 |} Bloomington 3/015 2,749 
Port peebond 4,683 3,979 || Burke. 3,003 1,844 
Pullman. 4,417 3/322 || Burlington, 4,414 4,114 
Puyallin... 7.889 7.094 || Brooktield. . 4,196 2,547 
Raymond. 4,045 3,828 ee eae 
Renton.... 4,488 4,062 10,368 9,539 
Seattle... 368,302 365,583 || Clintonville 4,134 3,572 
Met. Dist. 452,639 420,663 |} Columbus. . 2,760 2,514 
Sedro- Cudahy... . 10,561 10,631 
Woolley 2,954 2,719 || Delavan... 444 ,30 
Shelton, . ,70 3,091 || DePere.... 6,373 5,521 
Snohomish. 794 2,688 || Eau Claire. 30,745 26,287 
Kane. . 122,001 115,514 || Edgerton. . 3,266 ,906 
et. Dist. 141/370 128,798 || Fond du Lae 27,209 26,449 
Tacoma.... 109,408 106,817 || Fort Atkinson 6,153 179 
Met. Dist. 156,018 146,771 || Green Bay. 46,235 87,415 
Toppenish . 3,683 2, Greendale.. 2, Pe PS hay 
Vancouver. 18,788 15,766 || Hartford. . 3,754 


a 2,987 
375 
22,992 
we, 05: 
: 7,382 
Se 48.765 
Met. Dist. 135,075 
Kewaunee. . 533 
Kimberly. - 2,618 
Ladysmith. 3,671 
LaCrosse. . . 42,707 
Lafayette. . 2,851 
Lake Geneva 3,238 
Lancaster. . 2,963 
Little Chute 3,360 
Madison 67,447 
Met. Dist 78.349 
Manitowoc. 24,404 
Marinette. . 14,183 
Marshfield . 10,359 
Mauston... 2,621 
Mayville... 2,7 
Menasha... 10,481 
Menomonie 6,582 
Merrill. . .. 8,711 
Milwaukee. 587,472 
Met. Dist. 790,336 
Monroe.... 6,182 
Neenah.... 10,645 
Neillsville. . 2,562 
New Berlin 3,034 
New London 4,825 
Oconomowoc 4,562 
Oconto.... 5,36 
Oshkosh... 39,089 
Park Falls. 3,252 
Pewaukee,. 3.299 
Platteville... 4,762 
Pleasant Prairie 3,892 
Plymouth. . 4,170 
Portage. ,018 
Port Wash- 
ington... 4,046 
| Prairie du 
Chien... 4,622 
Racine..... 67,195 
Met, Dist. 135,075 
Reedsburg. 3,608 
Rhinelander ,o01 
Rice Lake.. 5,719 
Richland 
eae 4,364 
Ripon. . .: < 4,566 
River Falls. 2,806 
Shawano... 5,565 
Sheboygan. 40,638 
Sheboygan 
Pails =< 3,39 
Shorewood. 15,184 
Somers.... 3.641 
South Mil- 
waukee.. 11,134 
Sparta..... 5,820 
Stevens Point 15,777 
Spooner... . 2,689 
Stoughton.. 4,743 
Sturgeon Bay 439 
Superior... 35,136 
et. Dist.. 157,098 
Tomah.... 817 
Tomahawk. 3,365 
Two Rivers 10,302 
Viroqua... . 3,549 
Watertown. 11,301 
Waukesha.. 19,242 
Waupaca,._ 3,45 
Waupun,.. 6,79: 
Wausau... . 27,268 
Wauwatosa 7,769 
West Allis. . 36,36 
West Bend 5,452 
West Mil- 
waukee. . 5,010 
Westport . 2'689 
Whitefish Bay 9 ne 
Whitewater 3/689 
Wisconsin 
Rapids. . 11.416 
WYOMING 
Casper..... 7,964 
Cheyenne. . 22,474 | 
Cody. os. 4 2,536 
Evanston. 3,605 
Green River 2,640 
ander. .., 594 
Laramie... 10,627 
Rawlins.... 531 
Riverton... 540 
Rock Springs _ 9,827 
Tidan, . . Ray 
Worland... .710 
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__ Gity or other area 


_ Alabama 
. Andalusia..... 
ey ape town. 


_ Lan 
cs Phenix City 


y MPERIT UL, Mews. wb he «soe 


| Arkansas 
MaAVGLtOVING. 6. os. sss es ees 
Rewport Rock. 


Benicia city (only).. 
mpenkeley."......5%. 


Compton... 
Concord town 


Hermosa Beach,......-.-.---- 

Hillsborough town 

TONLE WIG tie .> tener scseipies aeleses 

Huntington Beach 

Huntington Park 
dio v4 


ies 


United States—Population; Special Censuses 
Special Censuses Since 1940 


Source: Conducted by the Bureau of the Census to May 5, 1948 
(Population exceeding 2,500) 


— 


tion . 


| Popula- 
Year tion City or other area 
Manhattan Beach.....,...... 
1948 8,767 Mantaca. 
1945 3,927 Martinez. 
1947 7,656 Marysvill 
1948 22,187 Maywood. . 
Menlo Park... 
1946 2,706 Merted) 6. ass 3 Sen ee 
1945 3,300 Mil Valley town. «3 .ctuen. a, 
ae SS ey bie ie So tA ee eae eee 
ORTGVINE. «i. © .a.<. cs See 
1947}-* 13,0521" “Montepallo.......... cseheehe 
1948 8,302 
1948 260 aieraned P . 7 w 6.6 no relate eee 
4 M iY PBK... <j: cae 
1948 39,552 aecaneaks WA QW. « nis. oie Cee 
1945 89,906 Nationa IES". ,.. cheers 
1944) 14,873 i} aNeedles .. 95S). ca. sae oe ee 
1946 44,013 Ree park Beach. ics <.rsco nen 
1948 2,914 North Sacramento.............. 
1946 12.658 QGakdale: }e5. 4 is hoeneee cara 
1947 9,923 Qakiand oF. 266. oe ee 
1948 18,331 Qveanside.'. . . ssizten ie eee 
1948 3.392 MtArlO . 5. << Lac en eee ee 
1947 3,172 Orange. 
1946 4,153 Oroville 
1947 8,50 Oxnard..... 
1946 32,807 Pacific Grove 
1947 6,655 Palm Springs 
1946 3,016 Palo Alto 
1946 13,742 Pomona 
1947 3,916 Pasadena 
1944 10,028 Paso Robles 
1944 8,368 Petaluma. 
1944 100,024 Piedmont 
1945 28,217 Pittsb 
1946 3,813|} Portervi 
1948 3,258 Redding. 
1947 72,588 Redlands 
1947 18,882 Redondo Beach............... 
1947 11,432 Redwood City ..... 6% «sees 
1948 5,452 Rigediey. 23 2.0.5 secs eee 
1947 3,393 Bichmond..”. ..... 30190 saat eee 
1944 11,081 Rio Vista township............ 
1947 3,98) Riverbank........0dacives seme 
1948 6 Riverside: «:\...,..cfes sere 


eg! 
San Diego County, 
(unincorporated area).......- 
San Fernando............-.«-.: 


San Gabriel... ....1: i=ase ase eae 


OBE..\ Cub pclae olen ate 
San ‘Leandro... 2.5) waaeeuaee 
San Luis Obispo 
San Mateo... 4... «c0cs ete 
San-Ratael.. 1. 22). sweep eee 
Santa Ana. so so sas eee aes 


SHUSBITOL,..\./0ya'e') ayer eer 44 


Sierra Madre. « / 2. dace. came 
Silveyville township. ..-....... 
Solano County...........: y 
South Gate.......... 
South Pasadena.... 
South San Francisco 
Stockton..... 
Suisun townshi 
Sunnyvale.... 
poe cue: 


Ukiah. 

pHs oe Rs Svein ss ieee 

Vacaville township........-.-- 

Vallejo township. ...........-- 
Vallejo city (aly) es Sagey 
Visalia 


Yreka rst oy Sees 
Yuba City town. 2-0. 5.0... 


SS |) |. oe 


ee he 


»y 
—" Fre! 


=. 


t 


182 U. S.—Population; Special Censuses, Urban and Rural 
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opula- é 
City or other area | Year tion City or other area 
cate! Van Buren township. .....-...- 
AM Seed Waterford township..-.......- 
Geneva township..........-..-- 1941 5,249) a eed oS peat eat = 
Pate deity (only). 2.0855... 1941 4,650 e ef pene Seo | 
Indiana Pas > bak ane F 
ibatsg 20) ty eee a MCR 1948 20,447|| Mississippi é 
nae pos MPupeloip cia wala ae eee 1947| 10,926 
aryla ; 
Westerniport COW oc .intaietee 220) 1942 3,322]| Montana nee 28 550. | 
Billings, District 2..........-..- iv th ae | 
Pe carina ioe 15,825 Billings city (only)......-.-- 1 ; 
A a a as er ira 
ic. eae ae ied 7| 52-458 | Norte. Canalis i ee iosal 2 320, 
Birmingham 2007! Pier AGt|, <7 Gsal a means eee ieacl ae 
Bloomfield q township bn ges vee 1947 3,012|| Wietnoton 47’ rey 
Chelsea village............-.-. oe nie Eee 
Par Pr ee pa 10 4 . 
Sarees viraahis a Ay uae oaea Mariemont Village............- 1944 2,760 
mete corns OO. | TEE) SP BRE ons 104. 
t peettont ee ee 2: ee 2'902 —— konrrabtp L cpg - ieee 
~ iT ee es heen einn  areeaes : 
‘ Eoreington hopnahip<s..0..... 2: a! pean SSaniae kowucelDt oe 3:09 
E ne a a aa 1944 3'076|| Johnsonburg borough. 22 
| Gratiot township.» ...........,| 1945] _5.138|| Turtle Creek borough. 382 
o Lea ar iS 1947;  16,665|!-Texas ail 
Holly-township. = ............. 1947 3,807 Beaumokts. .. i. .a ote eee 1943 77,335 
i Bolly ovilisge soo ewe es | 1947 2596 |e eraak eae 1947 28 
Huntington Woods..........+. 1947 3,461||  Jeferson County. 1943] 191,942 
Independence township........ 1947 3,586 TWlicen-* =. 2 pees 1948 3 ‘ 
: SERB RCC oe cls tet otreid oes Scenes 1945 12,708 Monahans........ mea, “* "| 1946 5,468 
n Milford township. .».| 1947 2,825 Pelly . SS Fa ee ee es aes) 11,030- 
Muskegon County .. -| 1944) 108,079}) Port Arthur. 221/22) 1943 56,065 
8 Cs ae 1944, 50,2151) Port Neches.... +... ia ey LUE 5,72 
Muskegon Heights (onl; ais Pe Virginia ry 
Ronen | taal aes Aflington County.............| 1948| 123.932 
{FS ee Ge furch tOWD: .2. i occa den = ‘ 
em Cah ae 1947 ete Front Royal district. ..........| 1947 ee ; 
Oxford township. .............| 1947 3,839|| Front Royal town....... Sai Seu (0m 
Pleasant Ridge... ij. ews 1947 3,796|| Hopewell. ...-.......---...5- 2 rigs | 
LAS oa ee poe se 1947 73,752 Warren. County. S15. os ceraecus 19. f 
; Pontiac township.............. 1947 5,319|)/Washington 
‘ eee Peres teste ee et ao Benton County kaye et ioe 70,987 | 
BOTS CNY os ww wee ee ee ee ees . ionnewibk: 220 3 yetuos tlie f 
: toy Ge township............- ers Pete PROSSER... v2. +e eeeeee eee eo ee = o- | 
Peetearcanns Tar SY TS 8S * " QOtON SE. oe ese eae 1 
Royal Oak township........... 1947 18,290 West Virgini 
Shelby township............... 1944 STAG) Shetek enna 498 
| Peeters towienin 147) 1a'gte|| - Beckley... .+ 2. qneeedaceress 1946] 17,498 | 
< Taylor township:............ ~.| 1945) 14,139}|Wyoming au 
rs roy township... 0... ce. 1947 8,459]! Riverton town... 2.6 feces 1946 3,474 


U. S.—Population; Urban and Rural, in Groups 


, 1 Source: Bureau of the Census 
. 1940 1930 1920 1910 1900 
NUMBER OF PLACES 
f Urban territory........:....... 3,464 3,165 2,722 2,262 1,737 
Places of 1,000,000 or more. 5 5 3 3 3 
Places of 500,000 to 1,000, 000. 9 8 9 5 3 
Places of 250,000 to 500, 000.. 23 24 13 11 9 
Places of 100,000 to 250,000. 55 56} 43 31 F 23 
‘ Places of 50,000 to 100,000. - 107 76 59 40 
. Places of 25,000 to 50,000..... 213 185 143 119 82 
Places of 10,000 to 25,000... . . 665 606 465 369 280 
" Places of 5,000 to 10,000... ..; 965 85 715 605 465 
a Places of 2,500 to 5,000... .... 1,422 1,332 1,255 1,060 832 
incorporated rural territory. 13,288 13,433 12,857 11,832 8,930 
M Places of 1,000 to 2,500. ...... 3,205 3,087 3,033 2,720 2,128 
i Places under 1,000............ 10,083 10,346 9,825 9,112 6,802 
r Cumulative summary 
; Places of 100,000 or more. 3 92 93 68 50 38 
a Places of 25,000 or more...... . 412 376 287 228 160 
’ Places of 10,000 or more....... 1,077| | 982 752 597 440 
a) LS 
; : POPULATION : 
yo OV ECE GS CCC. a 131,669,275|122,775,046| 105,710,620) 91,972,266 75,994,575) | 
re Urban ery Meh ete © os» 74,423,702) 68,954,823! 54,157,973| 41'998'932 alee Eo 
Places of 1,000,000 or more. 15,910,866] 15,064,555) 10,145,532] 8'501,174| 6/429! é 
. Places of 500,000 to 1,000, 000. 6,456,959} 5,763,987 ,223,769| 3,010,667 645/087 
Places of 250,000 to 500,000, 827,514) 7,956,228] 4,540,838] 3,949,839] 2'861,296 
, Places of 100,000 to 250/000 7,792,650] 7,540,966] 6,519,187| 48401458] 3/272/490 
: Places of 50,000 to ,000 ,343,917| 6,491,448) 5,265.4 4,178, 2,709, 
. Places of 25,000 to 50,000. .... 7,417,093} 6,425,693] 5,075,0: 4,023, 2,800,627 
‘ Places of 10,000 to 25,000..... 966,898} 9,097,200] 7,034,668] 5,548,868] 4.338250 
‘laces of 5,000 to 10,000...... 681,894) 5,897,156] 4,967,625} 4,217. 3,204,195 
; Places of 2,500 to 5,000....... 025,911) 4,717,590) 4,385,905| 3,728,194] 2'899/164 
‘ Rural territory............... 57,245,573 53,820,223 51,552,647| 49,973,334| 45; 834,654 


Se te Places of 1,000 to 
OO ETC icialer RAS Nets cs 5,026,834) 4,820,707] 4,714,490 a 238,498} 3,297,839 
Incorporated places under 1,000} .4,315/843} 4° 362,746] 4/2 3,9 


,254,751 30,651 3,003,694! 
} Unincor; pea aced territory....... 47/902}896| 44 (636,770) 42° 583,406] 41/804185 39, 533, 121 
hy Cumulative summary : 
Places of 100,000 or more...... 37,987, ey 36,325,736] 27,429,326] 20,302,138] 14, 208 8,347 7,960 
Places of 25,000 or more....!.; 52'748,9 49\242'877 37, 769, 775| 28/504/450 19,718,312 13° goa" 315 
Places of 10,000 or more...) .! 62,715, 397 58.340,077| 44'804.443 34.053.3181 24° 056,562! 17; (445,573 


oar Counties; County Seats 


—o _ Source: Ses of the Ce 
69 nes ie tg States exclusive 0! of 36. independent cities, 1 national park 
_ Co L = 


ARKANSAS—Continued 


County Seat Popula- County Seat Popula- 
Court House tion 1940 Court House tion 1940 


Arkadelphia 
Corning and Piggott. 
Heber Springs 


Arkansas City. 
Fate 


Men: 

Raanellwilies | 

Des Arc and De 
Valls Bluff. . 

. Little Rock.. 


De Quee 
ee "anade and” 


37, rite 
22153 ‘ 


Dardanelle........ 20, 970 ry 
CALIFORNIA 


(58 Counties) 
«ov - -Foe >. Oakland 
Rtas: Markleeville 


bur; 
Reouatain Home. 
Bentonville 
. -Harris 


27,462 | 


184 United States—Population by States and Counties; County Seats — 
CALIFORNIA— Continued _ CONNECTICUT. 


County Seat 
Court House 


County Seat Popula- 
Counties - Court House tion 1940 
SP a ae ee a 


Counties 


(8 (counties)... <2 aces ee ee 
Fairfield. . Bridgeport......... 
FIgrtford a0,..%. Se oie 
Litchfield Litchfield: -..2...0..¢. 
Middlesex Middletown. ne 
New Haven New Haven.. ae 
New London New London and , 


as re : Wilmington... 2.2... 
San Francisco......San Francisco....... 
San Joaquin. ....... Stockton........... Georgetown. .....-.. 
San Luis Obispo.. ..San Luis Obispo.... . 
. San Mateo......... Redwood City. ..... 


pk pa Santa Barbara...... 70,555 Sats o RGSS rst SE Pe SA air aie 


(67 Counties) 
Alachua. 


Cathoun.... 5/5 2. 
Charlotte; 20... 3... Punta Gorda........ 
GIES. 5. Esa nn aeieera Inverness... =<: 2. 3. * 


Clayecta ds tis ths Green Cove Springs.. 
Collier. (ac Fa4=s Everglades:......... 
Cee. ee RS Lake City. =~ 2 cece 


Arapshoe.......... 


Archuleta... 21... : Pagosa Springs,..... 32,150 || Gilehrist........... Trenton. ........... 
MSROREE Sisk ky acces. Springfield.......... 6,207 || Glades: -... 0.2.0... Moore Haven....... 
eBay) Sis hc Las Animas......... ROS RE OU ce eee Aa aS Wewahitchka....... 
Boulaer., os = s/s < BOUIIer 55 es sls. oe 37,438 || Hamilton.......... ASDEL<. «2k 5 <= ys ee 
(Sih, CAS ee ea SANGar se -i2 cto 5S. 8,109 AEOGE rs sesh es = Wauchula, ......... 
Cheyenne......... Cheyenne Wells. .... 2,964 || Hendry..... -La Belle. . 
Clear Creek........ Georgetown........ 3,784 || Hernando. Brooksville. 
Highlands. . Sebring... $ 
Hillsborough. Tampa. . 148 
Holmes... . Bonifay . 447 
Indian River. .. Vero Beaeh. 957 
Jackson...... .- Ma 423 
Jeffersan’ .. .Hecgus Monticello....... 032. 
Lafayette.......... NERVO™ ek 2 sR 40. 
|v Se SB ae, 5 TUPOIER..Jae oc ve 255 
TABS iin «Sutin ees Fort Myers.:....... 7,48 
& . GRO Ring aerate Tallahassee. ......-. 4 
POIMEAROL. Ws. om css Geiomnan Springs... 54,025 th bevy. A voces IBTONKOMY o47./ tea 
TOMO. . Lisl cace Canon City. 3 19,742 || Liberty... 0... o: Bristol. wf: otha 
MRPOIED at bctuhae «st Glenwood Springs. . ; 10,560 |} Madison........... Madison.......... . 
“ae Central City i 1,625 || Manmatee.......... pean SP SERA TA * — 26,0! 
MAWRSIEE SY. Sue fo Avs VayG Wrre, oe Hot Sulphur Saritgs’ 3,587 ||| MEBrIONS. A Lacon. OQUalace otek wets 
Guunison.,,........ Gunnison.,....... 6,192 || Martin............ BUUALE ots oi acre 
Riinsdale., 63.5... . Take City...3. 6.2... 349 || Monroe, .......... Rey Westie... 222 .% 
Huerfano.......... Walsenburg......... 16,088 || Nassau............ Fernandina. ......,. 
Wald i Okaloosa. ......... Crestview.......... 
30,725 || Okeechobee........ Okeechobee......... 
SV OS | |) GQeADRE: . Soe os Orlaaday 5-25 ¢ oo ok 
TAl2'|| Qpoeglass (acca sete ok Kissimmee.......... 
6,883 || Palm Beach........ West te Beach. 
HH, 404 [}/ Paseo, sa ee we ots Dade, Clty. -.> satan 
85,539 || Pinellas. ; ¢.0..h2. . GIOArWAtere ou secon 
32,360)|) Polk. oon cs 0 es ano Wins eee ee 
5,882 || Putnam «. Palatka. 4. st0. ss ale 
18,370 : Saint Augustine..... 20, 
33,791 Fort Pierce. sh ty 11,8 
97 Mi 16,0 
5,08 16,1 
10,463 22,3 
15,418 11,0: 
17,214 17,074 
23,571 11,56: 
2,089 7,094 
vig 53,71¢ 
5, 5,463 
re au 
A 12,302 
68,870 2,30 
194: 
12,404 
10,525 
6,17 
1,439 
3,664 
5,294 
1,754 
6,463 
8,336 
63,747 


12/102 
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GEORGIA— Continued 


County Seat - Popula- — 
Court House tion 1940 


. Paris 
Saint Liege 
Blackfoot 
Hailey 


. .Clarkesville 
satnerville 


Nezperce 
Shoshone 


Payette 
American Falls... . 
Wallace 


Dallas es 
-Fort Valley. oaths 0 5s 


* 7 
v4 a 7 
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ILLINOIS—Continued INDIANA—Continued 


County Seat Popula- County Seat 
Counties Court House’ | tion 1940 || Counties Court House 
ae ni ES RO Sp ok IS ee 
Bureau..... .ee-ee Princeton. 37,600 he WBE as go OE. Sarah. 5 
Calhoun y...4 até... Hardin 207 v.+ase-.-Hartford City....... 
Carroll rans? sisal 6 Mount Carroll 17,987 || Boone............-Lebamon.......... 
DASE I Ae pitts cass Virginia 16,425 || Brown. ...........Nashville........... 
Champaign........ Urbana.... ‘ 70,578 tc DeIpAl Lo. «anmtranss 
oa BSN, em wiles sis Taylorville 38,564 || C: Logansport. .....-.. 
NLA et ein alates Marshall, 18,842 || Clark.............Jeffersonville........ 
Clay...... Peed . -Louisvilie 18,047 || Clay... .s.2%. 2... SBYaall. 2-2. 2s eine 
Clinton, ?Carlyle.... 22,912 || Clinton,...........Frankfort.......... 
‘Coles... Charleston 38,470 || Crawford..........English...........- 
Cook... Chicago’. . . 4,063,342 || Daviess........... Washington......... 
Crawiord. Robinson. : 21,294 || Dearborn..........Lawrenceburg....... 
Cumberlani Toledo 11,698 || Decatur...........Greensburg......... 
e Kalb. . .-SYCAMOTE......--+0 34,388 : AUDGIBA eee sie siae 
De Witt aeGlmton...g0052eeee 8 18,244 || Delaware..........Muncie............ 
Douglas Muscola. 3... 2 ASP 17,590 sie osha io irae 
Du Page. . Wheaton. ........+. 103,480 || Elkhart...........Goshem............ 
Bidgars ss .scec es IRAP itt osu ep eee 24,430 || Fayette. ....:..... Connersville. ....... 
Bdwards.........-. AIIDR Pais... - B= 00oe 8,974-}) Mloya=.. << cies -6 New Albany.. “ 
Effingham......... Effingham......... Z 22,034 i 
Wayette. io. ok ca se Vandalia. .......... 29,159 
(3) ot eae Seah See Lt 6) ie 15,007 || Fulton. ...... 
Wranklin.. 3... 2s: PleWtOW. 52. wis cecccs . 
PUNOD se. cases ws Lewistown.......... 44,627 
Gallatin in... Joho. e Shawneetown....... 11,414 
TOCHE Sif G oe... es Carrollton ‘ 20,292 
ROUGE Ae coins sv os» Morris. .... 8,398 
Hamilton.......... MeLeansbor 13,454 
Hancock..... Carthage 26,297 
Hardin... Elizabethtown £09 || HGH cae 2 iin a ay 
Henderson Oquawka... 94) 
enry.. Cambridge. 43,798 
Iroquois. Watseka... 32,496 
Jackson. . Murphysboro 37,920: | Saspersaicy. . Sik os. 
Jasper. . Newton... 4.06260 PIC STE Sa Cee en 
Jefferson ..Mount Vernon...... 34,37 
Bee oe aa ‘ Jerseyville 
- Jo Daviess... .. PINGS GL ES Ory 
Johnson...)....... RHEENG Ses ce ans 


Indianapolis. ....... 
..Plymouth : 
. Shoals. . 


PARRSAOL. oie ccelas Metropolis........ 
Menard. .......355 AS pleeai RS Satrich sa . 


Putnam, .. 
Randolph. . 
Richland. 
Rock Island 
Clair. . 


Tazewell.......... Peki 


oe MMMEEEIOM Dc chin) aCe Leh vs ss vec .. 3,427,796 
aa 21/254 || Bremier........... 
ema Peveiatste, vise Se 155,084 OS Tm ience...!.; 
bus... .. 28/276 eRe 


* 
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; __ KANSAS—Continued PS 


 Popula- County Seat  Popula- 
tion 1940 |} : Court Hi Lary 


louse tion 1940 


ek es . 


ays 
Ellsworth... 


Gray.. 
Greeley . 
Greenwood 

Grundy Center...... 

Guthrie Center... ... 

Webster City 

Garner 


pag Sule 
ussell Sprin, 
E. ri = 


“Independence. 
“Council Grove. ; 
Richfield 


ed ‘ 
Phillipsburg. ....... 
Westmoreland 


8,034 
145,071 
hison 


Medicine Lodge..... 9,073 Es 2,845,672 
Great. Bend......... ~ ae eae 


El Dorado P 
.Cottonwood Falls... 
. Seda: 
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KENTUCK Y— Continued 


County Seat 
Court House 


Hardinsburg........ 
Sheperdsville 
Morgantown 


Breckenridge. 
Bullitt Mifare. ee oe 


eoeaabuns 
Prestonsburg 


| Elizabethtown 


|. Munfordville 


Nicholasville........ 


Covington and 
Independence 


: - Whitley City,. 


Brandenburg 


Harrodsburg 


etree y 


BPG, 


KENTUCK Y¥—Continued ¥ 
County Seat Popula- 
Counties Court House tion 
Spencer. .......<¢s. Taylorsville. . 


ERVIN. ciclta co eke Campbelisville 
PE OUG nis plore! S fae 


Wolke iso. Siew cvoisinp's Camptone 2... 3. te 
Woodford. ........ Versailles; 7... <--> oy f 


Acadia 
et 4s 
cension.. 
Assumption .Napoleonville....... 18,54 
Avoyelles. . . Marksville.......... 25 
Beauregard........ De Ridder. -. <i 14,84 
Bienville<.......c.005 Arcadiass >. x5 8 2.de2 23,93 
Bosslehen cco docs Soe Bentons2o 2 Sas 33,167 


Cameron . ooo... 3. Cameronrcis «ss 7,20 


Claiborne.........- Homeraeeys 5 .2.enies 29,85 
Concordia......... Vidalisiw ds. 5.525 gave 14, 56% 


DeSwbor osahice cic Mansfield... .....:.... 31,80 
East Baton Rouge..Baton Rouge........ 88,41 
East Carroll. ...... Lake aoe ence... 19,022 
East Feliciana...... ClintoB ie. 26... «ius 18,034 
Evangeline........ Ville Platte ise to" -Sralaaye 30,4 
REBUN octane: Saree 32, 
Granites Wass Se ne et. 
piv eee See ae 37,1 
Iberville 27,722 
Jackson 17,80! 
Jefferson... ... 50,42 
Jefferson Davis 24,19 
Lafayette... . 43,94 
Lafourche. 38,61 
LaSalle 10,95 
Lincoln. ...... 24,796 
Livingston 17,796 
MEAGISORS 6 xi. chk cme Tallulah 18,44 
Morehouse 27,57% 
Natchitoches 40,99 
OFIGHBR fobs J. 6k 494, 
Ouachita.......... Monroe 59,164 
Plaquemines....... Pomtas a la Hache. 12,315 


Pointe Coupee. .... New Roads... .-. 2.5 
(SEORISEEIGRN. 0 ws chasis ot a Alexandria... ..5.. 


wa 
St. Tammany 
Tangipahoa. 


Washington........ 

i ee ee Minden 
West Baton Rouge. . Port Aten. 
West Carroll....... Oa! 


Winn nnfie 
* Parishes and Parish Boats, 


(16 Counties) 
Androscoggin. . 
Aroostook..... 


RGR Fie oe chelsea Rockland 
Lincoln, 7h.) ies ohn Wiscasset 


lOxtOrdiey weney ox ve South hlccavi aa. cere 
Penobscot. ........ Bangor... sao ae 2 
Piscataquis........ Doverhoxcrot, fe: 
Sagadahoc......... Bath his occy ep th aaes 
SomePrsets, oc/is.a5 5 als Skowhegan: ......% 
Waldo) cnictv- cana os Brethart) -)ohiersaialete ts s 
Washington........ Machias.......... - 
Yor. f.y6 + oie ALERGG a wins. stv vienelele . 
MARYLAND 
(23 Counties; 1 Ind. City) sop ects Stoned br 
AMSRANY. Te Unie vise Cumberland,...... A 
une Arandei’. > «sp ADDADONBU oie clam 


Counties) 
ble 


oe - Lawrence, Newbury- 
port eg Salem 


Springfield. 
Rie ator sal ortham pton. 


Cambridze & Lowell. 


N: ace ee ee Bee, 


Saint Joseph 
Coldwater 


: Bessemer... 
7 pal ag City. 


Tawas City 
Crystal Falls 
Mount Pleasant 


2 Big Ra ids 
. Meno: 
idl 


{ 
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'_MICHIGAN—Continued. 
County Seat 


Grand Haven. 
... Rogers City. . 
Roscommon. 


(87 Counties) 
Aitkin 


Center City. 


. -Moorhead 
Bagh 


Hennepin Minneapolis. 
Houston Calendonia 


Fergus Falls 
Thiet nad Falls... 
Pine Cit; 

Pipestone 
Crookston. =. 


i 
4 
E 
8 
4 


+ 
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MINNESOTA—Continued 


MISSOURI mee. | 
Popula 


County Seat Popula- : County Seat 1: 
Counties Court anes tion 1940|} Counties Court House tion 19 
Owittiacs fe tases Bersones oe Nace 15,469]] (114 Counties; 1 Ind: City)........... 3,784.6 
Todd, ,. Long Prairie... ... ‘Ea ee Atlant ® ov deye- ot et ee ei tere 20,23 
Traverse =e" Wheatom. > 2.055... »2831| Andrew. .......... Savannah........... 
Wabasha. 2g WADASHS.... cane des 17,653|| Atchison........... ROGKPOLE I .2.). sa 12,8 
WR ACERS ecb seta, ha kate mis wes ree 12,7721) AMGrala sj ex.c oa. Mexia aging. oe 22) 
Waseta.. W8SCCH. vais ek bn ene 15.186 | Barry. occ wer == Cassvilley.© << ata qi 
Washingto Stillwaterciu. 26. ye 26,430|| Barton. .:.......-. Lawiges. chs. o2coe 14 Al 
Watonwan. . Saint James,........ 13,9021) Bates......2-.--..- Butlers. Aatsoarte 19, 
Wilkin ...Breckenridge........ 10,475|) Benton........:..- Warsaw. .......:..- 11,1 
Winona POW IMOMeewete craiai- es fe 37,795|| Bollinger.......... Marble Hill......... 12,8 
Wright. . Buifsloc. $.-..:).<% 27,550) Booneé.. ...-.- <2... Columbia... .. 5. ..,-- 34,5 
Yellow Medicine. . .Granite Falls........ 16,917|| Buchanan. ........ Saint Joseph........ 94,€ 
‘Butler’. oor.disaa- Poplar Blof... ee 34,8 
: coat Sacro cae ate ee aay Seog a 
i 2,183,796|| Callaway.......... ulion =. 7.2 SoStano.c 4 
moa: + “*°37'238|| Camden... _ |... Camdenton. ... 11.2. BE 
Alcorn. - 26:969|| Cape Girardeau. ...Jackson............ Byard 
i 21,892 PIEQM tar tas af Carrollton... .......5 te 
S927 Carter. a¢.acnjaces> ar VansBuren.. 22. see oH 
G:499t} CARBS coins ieee Harrisonville........ 19,8) 
Cleveland & Rosedale 67,574|| Cedar...........-. Stockteni!2< .).. i.e 1136 
pee ee, ,893|| Chariton..........Keytesville..-.....; 18, 
oe heat 0.651 |} Christian. —o.. /. si AOsarky.c2- 4. .einne 13ny 
Houston and Okolona Pe Gah) ON See Pees Kahokac. . ies a ans 10,4, 
Pte aoe ce OE OlSWER Arias voce 0's gLADODUV. oe es sere 30,4 
So SE 12,810|| Clinton... .........Plattsburg... 2... ws 13, 
aR ee 20,596 |; Cole«............-.Jelfersan Gity 2am 340 
Zo o> | reas 19,030|} Cooper... .- 2.2 <..,Boonville). ... 7. 4. 18,0 
tee O", 48 333|| Crawiord..........Steelville. .... 05.265 12,8 
Bae teteen 9741) Dade... 02 .a%.. «> Greenneld se -..- pa 1B 
2s 77,036 }| Dallas.t <3... cat SUN OS ot ee ee 1g 
a. Shee, oe 26,663 |) Daviess. .........-Gallatin. ). 0. 61.1 .88 13,5 
eis Ca 34.901|| De Kalb... ....... Maysville... 5... 9," 
nis as 12°504 }H/PDent. oo... wees MERION ck meme Ly 
ee gees. P2041] DIOUGIES ©), s. oa.- te LV Agere ian Cmieee 15,6 
whats dE .512|) Dunklin...........Kennett............ oe4ae 
oe 19,052) Franklin. >>... 232 UnlOnig. jaw se anil 33.8 
_..Bay Saint Louis..... 11,328 || Gasconade......... Hermann... : van oe 12,- 
Ge GrtnOnt. ete ew. oie 50;799 || Gentry. of). oe ccya ae AIAN Vn ese <i mas E 134 
. Jackson and Ray- GEOCNEE cin 5 eee Springfield.......:.. 90,. 
MA ae ce ok FOR IFS| | GEANE Vis store vise Trenton. jee <. 0 oe 15," 
Holmes... sa exINgtON 22.5... 39,710|| Harrison.......... Bethany. cs eisev wes 16,- 
Humphrey PIBEIEONG, occ oon ae sei BE 357. |} ELODEY <0e sicicy Sess vans Clinton...) c-ces aie i 
Issaquena. Mayersville......... 43 PVIGKOUM i Ao feces he a Hermitage.......... 1 
Itawamba 150 7 as Se 99.999 || Bolte «icc es Oregon... 3h... Gates 12,- 
Jackson. . .Pascagoula.......... 20,601|| Howard........... Fayette soc san ears 13, 
Jasper. - . .Bay Springs and Howells. o 5. cjas eas West Plains... 5... ¢ 22, 
Paulding......... TO 484 EPROM So ok 7s saiety SFONCON sas pon OMA 10,- 
Wererson.......<..Kayette............ 13,969 || Jackson........... Independence....... 477, 
Jefferson Davis.....Prentiss............ 15,869 || Jasper............. Carthage: . 5. ii. agine Z 
_Ellisville and Laurel. 49,227 || Jefferson.......... Hillsboro; . 3.2. tke te 3 
2S) ae A 1,867 || Johnson........... Watrensburg........ 21,; 
RORTOT Gerais). soy 21.257 1) NOK s «05 oem erate sh Edina jo rate n ds ove 8, 
PAROS Rarer ss Se 12.096 || Laclede........... Lebanon 2 oe5 . ciaae 18,), 
Meridian.)...:..... 58,247 || Lafayette.......... Gexington 26 Cee 27, 
Monticello.......... "983|| Lawrence.......... Mount Vernon...... 24, ol 
Carthage........... 24'570]| Lewis. ............ Monticello......... i be 
10h) ee SB. 888 bi dalneoln ccc sens aoe EPLOY ene ces eee 14, 
Greenwood, ........ 53,406)| Linn.............. Linneus....... vee 2K 
Brookhaven......... 27'506|| Livingston......... Chillicothe... ....... 18,5) 
Golumbus. ....05.... 35,245|| MceDonald......... Pinevallen Soiwe. vetle 15,0 
RBnGOM cnt exw oko $7,504 }) Manon... SS MERCOD. wos ne hee 21, 
Columbia........:.. 24’085|| Madison........... Fredericktown. ..... #) 
Holly Springs. ...... 25.599)|) Marlese. 2.05.) a5 eat Vienne nos. rans aeue #) 
Aberdeen........... 37°648|| Marion............ Palmyra Ws co. 31,,| 
RWIDGME. wstw ccc nnn 2 25: 703} Meencer: we So aa Princeton. feuds 8.) 
Philadelphia. ......* 27,882 || Miller...........0. Tuscumbia...... 14) 
TPGCALUES wie cs etre wie 24,249|| Mississippi......... Charleston. ... 2 
Noxubee. WER COM loc. boar ue 25,669 || Moniteau.......... California...... i 
Oktibbeha. Starkville........... 99 151||)\ Monrod. v2 cc. aes 1333 
PafGlhes. J. ......Batesville......... 34,421|| Montgomery....... Montgomery City 12 
Pearl River........Poplarville...... 19,125|| Morgan... ....... Versailles 11, 
1g ..New Augusta. .. 9,292|| New Madrid 39) 
..Magnolia....... 35,002|| N' 29,9 
. Pontotoe....... 22,904 i 
20,921 3 
27,191} 
27,934 
23,144 5 
15,433 
Simpson. 22,024 
Smith, . 19,403 
Stone... 6,15 : 
Sunflower. 61,007 ; 
‘Tallahatehi | 
, 34,166 
Tate: . x 19,309 
Tippah.... . 68 
Tishomingo ; 16,974 
Tunica. 5 22,610 
Union. . New Albany : 21,867 
Walthal Tylertown E ,)3 
Warren.... .. Vicksburg : 39,595 
Washington. . Greenville. . : 67,576 
Wayne.. . . Waynesboro . 16,928 
Webster. 4 160 
Wilkinson. ‘A eto 15,955 vieve 
AVASGON se. ci0igre sje ss Louisville....... oral 22,751 Marshall. ......... F 
Yalobusha......... Coffeeville and ' > cj Laticaster,.... Gen eee 
7? Water Valley../.. 18,387 i.Memphis... 2. )..555 8 
WazO0.... 55. Reni WAZOO ;Clige. <ctsaesa0 40-091 Benton.ii/s i: 3/06 soo 
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_NEBRASKA—Continued 


County Seat J boy ithe 
Court House tion NE tse y 


> « Waeds). 15 ABOAVER Clty loc een 
RBS SG ces aes 2 Beatrice 


Ale ae wees Central City....... 
Weeact si a hae ae Bridgeport......... 
Ponte Merit hee Fullerton... vs sea d 


senses Sa Dee mTL CIPO. 2s hiis.55 0 paren Nebraska City. . 1111 
desde 'e ons 3 Regt .. Pawnee City.... : 


5 Virginia City. Red Willow... 
fe White Sulphur Spgs.: iérerdson 
Je Scie Superior, ...:...... 2,135 


ae oe G Livingston........:. 
| eae WInketii ss.) 3. e. 6 
Malta 


:.Forsyth..... 
he ..- Thompson dy ad 
RE Ae oe acs . Plentywood. . 
Butte 


(47 Counties) 
Churchill 


ee 6 
2 aed Clay Genter. 3077 y OOCBre ya, ks (Ln CAStel eeaw soem 
Seaae SS OI 0 ae 62° a OHS a )afale 
ae estpolnt.......6.. Bee el ; 


ate asa 0, Rockingham. |... : PAS pari er 
LRT ear ol a : || Strafford Den sete 
3,580 


SE ORE I eee he ciae 
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NEW JERSEY NEW YORK—Continued <a iz 
} ae 
- County Seat Popula- County Seat Populas 
Counties Court House tion 1940 |} Counties Court House tion - 
QA eb bec . 4,160,165 || Rockland.........- New CGNs a aes 74,20 
Atlantic. . 124,066||St. Lawrence.....-- Canton... 2. .2..-. 91,09) 
Bergen... 409,646 ||Saratoga.......... Ballston Spal 2.0 65, it 
ees 97,013 || Schenectady....... Schenectady. ....... 122,46 
Camden. 255.727 || Sechoharie.>......-. Schoharie........... 20,83) 
Cape May huylers tea sss Watkins Glen....... 12,99 
~ 28,9191} Seneca... 2.5 foes Ovid and Waterloo 25, fe 
Cumberland....... 73;184 || Steuben. .........% Bath. ikka yo bases 84, a3 
SABO A lel Saw eases NEWSER wingete ss res 837,340||Suffolk:........... Riverhead.......... 197,33) 
Gloucester..,...... Woodbury........-. 2,219 ||Sullivan........... Monticello....-..+.. 37,90 
MESO eens « Sian Jersey City......... 652040 |i Togas sobre. Leet WEZOcsiw. - Ser oe 0 
Hunterdon......... Flemington......... 36,766 || Tompkins. ........ Thad. ah ae oer f 
INBOEGER evi s cles vies o's PRTONGOMA Wir wit 2c.5 Sos 1907 S18 |) OISteR.. soa lea = Eingston yi5 2.siz 3 aes, 
Middlesex......... New Brunswick..... 217,077|| Warren........ “eo 01s Litl@ NGCOTRE: (2). hast 
Monmouth........ Freehold........... 161,238|| Washington........ en PENS Ss ae se 
IIGRRISP ore sks <3: Morristown......... 125,782.) Wayne cn. s.7hss5. LYONS, aoe oun mee 
PORE ons ioos otelanbreie < Toma Rivers. ...2.. z Westchester ar Se White Plains. . 
Passaic Bee Dae 
BAIT gee line ce - SAIGMei et ores. es 
MBCTSOU GG... es: Se eg See eee acne 
Peto on at INO WEOR 2. 
MMOH isin ses. Blizabeth........... NORTH CARLES 
Werrence os... Belvidere. .......... 50, L81 |} (460 Gounhties) «0.6.6 Sage ys He eee 
; Alamance... .......Graham, os. ..5 27a 
Alexander... . . Taylorsville.......... 
531,818}| Alleghany.........Sparta............. 
69.391 hAmisOneg? 2 os.cs cae Wadesboro. ...22...,.\4 
ASSSE PAS MGs sae ck see Jeffersons. <3 -4 4.5% 
23,980.|| Avery. .2.-.. 65 sNewlandi, Aenea 
18.718|| Beaufort.......... Washington......... 
ISs159 | Bertie... o-ces5s sce Windsor... <<. .2e8 
3,725 || BISden. os we es< Elizabethtown. ..... 
30,411)|| Brunswick......... Southport... .. 0.08 
24,311|}| Buncombe........./ Asheville. <5. <i sisme 
Ao DUS TT ao Silver City... 22222: 20,050} Burke. ............ Morganton. ........ 
Guadalupe......... Santa Rosa......... 8,646 || Cabarrus. .......:- Coneerd: 22.24 22g 
18 C55 Cat 2 Mosquero........... 4.374|| Caldwell. 05. ...% 
Hidalgo........... Eordsburg.......... 4,82})/Camden. 2.02. 5.2.4 
Lea 21,164}|Carteret........... 
Si ab7 fT GAaSwelis « <c as oe58 
6,457 || Catawba........ 
23,641|| Chatham.......... 
10,981 
10,522 
12,111 }| Clay... .. 
25,352 || Cleveland. 
14,549 || Columbus 
13,898 || Craven... .. 
17,115}| Cumberland 
27,910|| Currituck 
30,826/|| Dare........ 
6,962 || Davidson 
11,422 
‘203 18,528:}) Duplin «. a... 5.8 ae: 
Torrance.......... Histaneilas...o2 i... 11,026||\Durham. <<... ..... ....Durham7 ss... 
i SS ae COMVROR. 55. saan ees 9,095|| Edgecombe. ....... Deis ce Fad ae 
PMBIENOLAC. wisig s cidis 5 TOSMUURAS ss 6 we bs 20,245]|| Forsyth ........0.. Win inston-Salem...... 
Franklin. yo COTS DUPE os cee aste 
NEW YORK TRSUGB oi... CK saa Gastonia. Vo. cia de 
62 paentes) Se Pe See 13,479, 142|| Gates... .5..5.55 Gatesville. ......... 
hs Lae eee PETRIE). fies 5 oo 221,315]|Graham...........Robbinsville 
cae ic St Sees Belmont........... 39,681|| Granbille. ......... Waiord ss. ses ase 
tye) faa. TOME, ws) es. - 1,394 711} Greene... ove cele. Suowsay. 2 vo. Rives 
BrOoMew. v.26 62 05. Binghamton.,....... 165,'749]| Guilford. .........-. Se NAS eRe re 
Cattaraugus. ..... . Little Valley........ $2,652)|| Halifax, ....3...... Halifax, 505.564 0% oe 
Aub 65,5 HRaMMett.s. elses Lillington APE KAN, Shoe ee 
ERAY WOO: Ss asic chee Waynesville. ....... 
Henderson......... Hendersonville...... 
Hertford... 230 Winton! Fs ein ia 
INORG ¢ tee ie tan ok Raelord Sh ose sot 
MO. dee . .Swanquarter........ 
Iredell . Statesville. 
Jackson Sylva... 
Johnston Smithfiel 
Jones Trenton. . 
ee. . Sanford. . 
Lenoir Kinston, . 
Lincoln.. Lincolnto) 
McDowell. .......! arion. . 
WEBCON, be cieaimicctieus eer See 
Madison..........Marshall........... 
Miartine .( < 3% gee os Williamston Serer eo 
Mecklenburg. . Charlotte... 2.0. 
Mitchell. 4-2 ._Bakersvilleven: 2s 
ee ; i Montgomery. Eels aes Bd 8 BR hity ET Soca 
‘ WOLG 45.c ewe! Carthage tees wes 
adison. . ee eres. Wampsville......... 39; 508 | NASM S J). lates ses es Nashville Rye aoe sates 
"Ae rahi RE 2 eae New Hanover...... Wilmington........ 


83 
174,441 


Rockingham. . . sprays 
SLOWS oP ia. ete iite cane Salisb 
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ORTH CAROLINA—Conitinued 


County Seat Popula- 
Court House tion 1940 


ae HIOStINGER: «oa. ss 48 
RO VAUCIIOIeE Go oc. sn 
. Minnewauken. : 


OHIO—Continued - 


County Seat 
Counties ~ Court House 


BUD Ss, of 5 duce aie Columbus. ......... 
Scr ee Weusenit, ooo Me. 

NWN fo crane: bs ave Gallipoligi. o.26i-oa8 
ce Se ee iat eb ae 
Meee PS Cambridge, at este 

5 ope eiatercreue et ital delah eS 


se Millersburg. 
Norwalk. 


Riese oe Oe Mtigler< .< ve vy Aawale 
ee poe ots Holdenville......... 
Lara ast AlUS 2 oo sel gene's 
Ch nO, oe | WAUTIKE. 6 0s eee 


Popula- 
tion 1940 


21,385 
388,712 
23,626 


4 


f 


OKLAHOMA—Continued 
~~ County Seat 


Popula- 
Counties ' Court House on, 1940 


€ 
' Be ton. . Men CON VEOINA Me oy. eu we 


.. .Coquille 
. .Prineville. 


.. Lakeview 


5 ds ee 77 ER ee 
[th eee Pendleton. ......... 


Rie aivicrai aM ss Gettysbur 


nee . .Pittsburgh. 
Armstrong. . Kittanning. 
IBERUED I oes a osu ss Beavers... 2... 
* Bedford... ss 1) i 
ROD ars civic cele vs Meading i 
ee cw =". = 4 - Hollidaysburg....... 
IBradiord...... 0... Towanda........... 
Bucks... - Doylestown......... 
Jor 3l S55 Sn LUC eS ae ele 
IBIMPIB.. «ks. . Ebensburg.......... 
Caméron.......... Emporium.......... 
MOBRMOD: oa... es Mauch Chunk 
MSc Ss 37 ene Bellefont 2. .2...5. 
Gaeeter oo SCS ene Chester....... 
Glearnelit, Bet yas ts Clearfield Fo Oa aes 
\ 


County Seat — 
Court House 


Tionestest.;-.%-'. ts 
Chambersburg. ..... 
McConnelisburg..... a 
Waynesburg. ....... : 
Huntingdon......... 
Indiana.) ss sakes ee 


LancasteF..... .....5. 
Me Castle. S.. 2. 
WANG RSS ean cee 


Williamsport........ 
: ree he 


Northampton......Easton....... : 
Se ae _SURDUEY..--o-.~ = cae 
yids skis Soke New ‘Bioamield. Js 'afatias 

Philadelphia waPuleeree Philadelphia........ 
ett sist cores .s = . Miilfordga. et. ot ae 


Washington........ Washington.......... 
WERBGKE oan at Honesdale... 0.35.20 
Westmoreland...... ae ay cheatat oe 


Newport. . . 
Providence. . . 
Washington... 


{West Kingsto: 
SOUTH CAROLINA *| 

(46 Counties) 

Abbeville. .....5... 


Berkeley’. cies. acs Moncks Corner... .. 
Calhoun. .......... Saint Matthews 
Charleston.........Charleston 


Ghestere.-= im... fs. -8 Cc 


Clarendon 


Edgefleld......4%.. E 
Fairfield ae 


Hampton 
H 


eerste ee Be es fe ee 
=~ 
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TENNESSEE— Continued 

County Seat Popula- County Seat Ds! la- 
Court House ~ tion 1940 |} Counties Court House tian “1940 
oe, tiffs Spartanburg........ 127,733 || Fayette. ..........Somerville.....-..... 30,322 
Bumters £53 =.4.4 3. 52,463 || Fentress........... Jamestown. ....... % 14,262 
RUMION. trees be bcos a 31,360 |} Franklin. ......... Winchester. »....... 23,892 
SHIN GStREG Fs vias... 41,011 || Gibson............ Penton ess Aawasto te 44,835 
“Sees MUI Roti Wows Surg ce pes FSi) iy 21: See aie SARIN 1 11-1 9 ary es Sen 29,240 


avRutledge:...nccereses 14,356 


Greene , « GPeen ville isc. Sora 39,405 
ae a" (Uno os +t of goa: ee Grundy Altamont... Nowe 11,552 
st eed en i sine 5.387 || Hamblen Morristown. . a 18,611 
Bppes'? 3 p> © «re fo = w+ ti9 woe ee 19'648 Hamilton ..Chattanooga 180,478 
~ Soph ie iamehe teen cn eee ne 3'983 Hancock . Sneedville. . 1,231 
Bin 'ainia-2 T wis eT 10241 Hardeman - Bolivar... 23,590 
epiaial as sree eae tae 16/560 Hardin............Savannah. : 806 
as Abert @S...... oe 39°876 Hawkins.......... Rogersville. ° Tate 28, 
‘oe EPGeeN. -.---. +. 6 195 || Haywood.......... Brownsville......... » 27,699 
. Us 53 Henderson......... Lexington.....:.... 19,220 
8’004 PIOBE SS sea; cbs ey Paris, ) css: ai. ee 25,877 
5'033 Hickman... :< 2 <c:. eee Ra Sse eee 14,873 
13'419 Hipuston. ... 5 2... ... EY, ocho eee 6,43: 
$955 Humphreys........ Ww AVEELY; -V3F ea. Ce 12,421 
AY 32 ORGRAON: . S523 55- Gainesboro......... 15,082 
17°01 4 Jefferson... 5650... Dandridge.......... 18,621 
6755 JONNSON . 0.2 5 oss Mountain Clty sox, 12,998 
6033 BOK. cts. ett Knoxville... ........ 178,468 
eT AIRE . ~ ors Goa etar oe Tiptonville.. .... 5.4 11,235. 
Ripl 461 
| Se 23'726 
5,849 
27,214 
838 
30,781 
20,424 
14,904 
115 
19,140 
16,030 
40,357 
393 
24,275 
33,346 
,093 
Wartburg 15,242 
Union ‘Clty o Bakls heir 30,978 
Livingston.......... 18,883 
Linden..... a ag ete , 
Byrdstown 
Bent. cone net 
Cookeville 
Dayton. c366c- 525 Be 
Kingston 
Springfield 
urfreesboro 
Huntsville 
Dunlap 
Seviervill 
. Memphis 
= prvi Sr 
Blountville. 
WAM, i570) ae Ape 
Covington 
artsville 
Brwity. 3. saree e Cees 
Maynardville 
NCBI's 5:52.39 1k oe 
ceMinnville 
Bite aie cya ates RROCMOIG.- 5, As so 3 Washingion........ Jonesboro. hed eee 51,631 
aes eae Seer , eae yrs cca. nid = o WCB IOT Oa eretirags 13,638 


(ee CuMGOTE 5 oo yi wlas ce Atascosa. .........Jourdanton......... 
TRBELELS IFT ine! eves! oh Belleville. . «t 


Braxsgtvens nt Maryville. e050). 
iat: ainiane eid Cleveland. ......... 
ee SOS he DACKSDOFO,. 22 \e 4 seis 4 


| Burleson... .- sn eee 3 Ae ee 


34 "420 BUMNCL. iA rgrs eiecse Burnet..... br aia agate 10,771 


- TEXAS—Continued _ \ 


County Seat Popula- Count: Seat 
Counties Court House Aba 1940 Court House 
et ae acts ep SO PRI Sa See CIES EER ERO LS EE 
PRIA Wel 2... 216.22 Lockhart......... ate 24,893 
Calhoun........ .+, Port Lavaca. 2.5.20, 5,911 
—— : ‘BaleG sour as vee ole 11,568 
Sialls seit « Brownsville......... 83,202 
Pittsburg..... 10,285 
. Panhandle 62 
Linden 33,496 
Dimmitt ,631|| Kleberg...........Kimgsville.........: 
Anahuac 7,511 
Rusk, 43,9701) GemMiae )S. oc v0 01 5% se ee loser age 
Childress. - pa ee bas) fi 
).Heurletta.......02. 12,524 pasaS........-DAMPASAS. ....... 05 : 
EGTEONS. A. oak ois seat 3,735}| LaSalle...........Cotulla., ....5.. 5500 
Robert Lee... 15.06 4,590|| Lavaca...........Hallettsville........ 
Coleman... ssc. 20,57 LT EAGs Soc ss cas es 5 IDES, ore eer 
Collin MeKinney......-- as 47,190|| Leon... . <<... --Centerville.<. 4... Ins 
Solinesworth. Lea dVelUNgtONn .. 2 <ess 8 10,331}| Liberty ..,........skdberty otk ... sae 
IMOlOLAdO,. +...) 5k Columpbus.......... 17,812 imestone.........Groesbeck.......... 
IOMIAN |). 5.6 ee wine New Braunfels...... 12,321 IPSCOMD:. 5... 5. sae wi 
Comanche......... @omariche:..... 0. 19,245|| Live Oak...........George West....... . 
GOnChO.. 2 5. <2. se. Paint Rock: ...... 6,192 Tan. 2.0 5. so oe 
COOKE. vgn ays Soe 4 Gainesville.......3. 24,909 aw cid coin MIG tamnees ue een 
Sarvelle. . 5. . Jose) Gatesville.......... 20,226 i. hoe 
0) Cote eee eas a ; oe 
Matagorda 
Mavyerick....~..... 


BEdwards.......... Roeksprings........ 2,933|| Moore....... 
TMB eae aes Waxahachie........ 47,733|| Morris. ........ 
To) ee oe PW PASO Ses axive cs ven ISLOGA | Motleyies .. Chace 


Franklin, i {Mount Vermon:.:/!! 
Brio. She) SS PRESTIGIG:. 5)... ei tentels 


fo St SBI ee 
. Fredericksburg... ... 
oe 2) ln Be ee 
Goliad 


Schleicher. 
Scurry. 
Shackelford. . 


US pyar Mees Cel yi} 011 ba ae ae 
Pile wiotaleis 6 ve ee Springs 
ie bistece avein 0 Crocket 


rei ites cnereca. » Greenville.,...... 
Stinnett 


MOLT xh ey agen Wifi 
5|| Throckmorton -Bro ea 
Titus 


38,378 
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VIRGINIA—Continued 


County Seat Popula- County Seat Popula- 
Court House tion 1940 |; Counties — Court House tion 1940 
De Sa oy One elivaltes Oc x ogee 13,246 || Dickenson 21,266 
fe RE DP PAG SoS ohne 15 453 ane 18,166 
32,283 
7,006 
40,929 
21,039 
11,967 
7,088 
25,864 
, c 14,068 
= Oud CS a 2, See Peaiiey Pa ae 14,635 
--,» Wichita Falls, ...... ,604 || Gloucester... ...... Gloucesteriie cian 548 
“2 take Wa ist 20, Goochland 8,454 
2 a a 21,916 
G 218 
14,866 
41,271 
18,500 
96 
26,481 
4,875 
z 13,381 
- Williamsburg . . ee 90 
.. King &'Queen C. H 6,954 
acl es King George. 431 
| King Willixzm...... King William _. 4 7,855 
LanGaster, 2.5 Lancaster A 736 
EGOS. 265, cee ek Jonesville... 4 seen 39,296 
Bae te- «+. --LOBAR..,....-.4.. ‘29,797 |; Loudoun.......... OBDUTE sve sis «hon Ve 20,291 
eRe Gr ARIES LoS ce, 12. «ARADO Toniss.. «so Louisa. © “25a eee 13/665 
ke eee 564 || MDUE. .. - Ls Lunenburg.......... P 
Wyn x58 ere Farmington......... 15,784 sa \anaie- 6-3%» MEAGIBON 2 sce ae 8,465 
Si actats Duchesne. . + oe BS 8,958 waa -\> » Mathews #5 >. pase 7,149 
BTN Geen Castle Dale....... |. 7,072 Mecklenburg... one,» MOV AEON. one are eee 31,933 
| whic a pepe Panculitehy;. 2... <a Middichex. 1 '. .... Baludasp = eee 673 
y |; Montgomery....... Christiansburg. ..... 21,206 
Nansemond........ Suflotk 3 So eee 22,771 
oo Nelson, .. . 2... ,<Lovingston:,... aus 16,241 
ree New Kent.........New Kent.......... 092 
35,828 
17,597 
10,463 
Nottoway 556 
gan 12,649 
.. Luray.. 14,863 
LS kaa ges Stuart... 16,613 
Per ner & 1 RAGtAGLOy | Aic-~ a> iad oe Chatham...... . 61,697 
ie dees. Ooalyilie: 5: .....h.. |. S:714|| Powhatan. 2202." Powhatan... .)....., 5,671 
Pee s).>- Tooele, = 50.) .. 6.2 9,438 || Prince Edward... ile... sae 
enn a onnaF eS... 3.05. Prince George... ... Pri y 12,226 
oe OMG ene Lge ek ee Prince William... . 19,984 
pile ee eobar fF. hn oc Princess Anne’ 17,738 
ton........Saint George....._.. lo, & vs ki. 22,767 
Geen loar eve... sais. +20) 
| eS pees iit cea, Richmond w ‘ 6,634 
a Cas ta Roanoke. . : _ 42,897 
Rockbridge........ ISTO... sina eyalae 22,384 
AE 2 s ence dai : . ee Fats 
72°" Middlebury... 2 21°: 17,944 || Russell,........,.. Lebanon... ..2.4:.5, 627 
Gi ok A Puteri aod ‘ 8 wiitsnie 7777 Gate Clty... se 26,989 
<— : A 28 «+ Skee W OOUBEOONGL. a a : 
pera eine 37300 Seat Aves 5 Marion.....,., 1.005 - 23'861 
fete.  urlinotor... ..c.k Gourtland,.:. J,....« 26,442 
eer. + Gulldhalin: cot. A. ms ee Bes Sey 9,90: 
| ey Me i Ce a a Breet sta hore 9, 3 4 (5 
ie wal ant AlDANS. 1.2/5.5 Sacre Tae . 
Seas iiyde Park” Sussex Sussex. . 12,485 
: “Chelsea Tazew Tazewell. . 41,607 
2 t Warre Front Roya é 1,35 
Warwie .Denbigh... 5 9,248 
Washington........ Abingdon........... 38,197 
Westmoreland...... Montross........... 9,512 
WIRE Wd ceicle's bt ace > WISE Dem Uniti ee 52,458 
ara atisthalv.d.2 toile spreghereeh edit 
Va RCs POR aD. Gara eS ORES oie wien a vn oo Yorktown. vee Sues 4 
Waters beaerets 2,677,773 : Independent Cities 
SES gly eee eae Sate "33/030 ier i-th ee tbe eee gee 33,523 
“Charlottesville. ..... BE BSS PW PIBCON A) oe 55.0 ign ov weeny iain ; 
Roe rs Chariorecvi eee 22°688 ||Buena Vista... ..2.....0+ 0. deve bo eaie vials 4,335 
ejetaleye. 9.0 wee Amelia. s.:.0 28 5.7 8,495 
Efe gs We AMMCTSE 55.0002 wares o's 
SE ANG pet nemo er ce 
BB acts ies, Amino eee ie 
= OY oS ae, Warm. Springs....... 
canto RRR Oe ib, Seog anon cas 
Ba lads: a Blan eae reece 
ag Castles cts .)s. clan's 
Sed rete Lavwrenceville PXtak | 
SO crhis Buekinghii. eer ale 
Achal piece po mliee. Green...... 
g City. Ras, 6 Charles’City... 0... 


Charlotte ore 
ouse 


159 
3,76 hhester. 5 2,0 
b788 eC Por ulation Bristol City, Suithivain ie 
7,505 || Tenn,, 1940, 14,004, 


y 


WASHINGTON 


County Seat Pipulee County Seat 
Counties Court House tion 1940|| Counties Court House 


ee eae aie of.  VATICOUMCL. oo 6a sie c oe, | ESO RCC nies (0 (eRe aos Soe e eer See oleae 


, “Superior. . xe 


Grays Harbor......Montesano.......... é 
PERRI es sik weyoe's- Coupeville.......... 6,098 || Dunn... . .Menomonie, .. : 
Jefferson.......... Port Townsend.:.... 8,918 |; Eau Claire . Fairchlld: <5. 26.04 2% 


.. -Seattle...... .. 504,980)| Florence........... 
: 4 44,387|| Fond du Lac....... Fond du Lae........ 


POSH 


)[Okanogan........:. 24,5461) EROD heen oa ka, 2s Hurley? 95. .velacps 
South Bend......... 15,928 || Jackson. ....:..... Black "River Falls.... 


Cet et DO OD 


ee 


PP ACOMRs ae se es 2,081 || Jumeau........)....Maustenm. wk. s.5. 6. 18,7 

Friday Harbor...... 3,157 || Kenosha.......... Kenosna 4. sik sae 63,€ 

SES RAR the we Mount Vernon...... 37,650|| Kewaunee......... Kewaunce:<. <p <is sai 16,6 
Skamania.......... Stevenson.......... 4,633 || La Crosse-........ La Crosse. .. 2... 506 ise 


Wahkiakum. .Cathlamet.......... 4,286 athon’..4.: 0. WRUSAUS 7h nce ale 
Waila Walla....... Walla Walla........ 30,547 || Marinette........ Marinette. . 
Whatcom.......... Ca 2 § E . Montello. 


2B 12,455 ACME... wwe ese a Seas ek ee 4 

Cc y Ae roi RR, eo eee 15,206|| Richland.......... Richiaad Center... -. 
Doddridge West ROW A wee. we 10:923 }] ROCKS. cp ao ay bps Janesville... 5. os 
IBHERLA anes. «:- Fayetteville... 2.2... 80,628 || Rusk... .......5... Ladysmith.......... 
Gllmer..-...-..... Glenville.) ..... +. 12/046 || St. Croix.......... HUGEOR. vias soe 
(20 ie es Patersbilter.s.....\6 oi5.c 8,805 CETL ES, Set AS Baraboge: es... owe 
Gheentvise a Lewisburg.......... 38,520 || Sawyer............ IBY WAEG ais: soe. 0 coh 
Hampshire......... FROMAUIOT bie Bcc bc. 12,974|| Shawano.......... Shawano.....,..... 
Hancock.......... New Cumberland...) 31/572|| Sheboygan... 11‘! {Sheboygan..! 1112117 
PTT s)ajes sce... - Moorefield.........: 10,813 || Taylor. ....-...... Mediondars cy, cach 
rarrison........-. Clarksburg. ...\..... 82'911|} Trempealeau....... Whitehall. tc3 6k che 
ROME y A ie..e6 ea Ls 16,599]| Vernon, ........... VEFOQUA rir. «had oe ae 

i Paris “shim hen Vee 16,762 VITAE. 66% oN ai hein Eagle River. ....... 


‘*Gharleston... |... 2): 195,619 || Walworth. ........ BIXHOFD As. 5 ators 
WERSOT ecb ben vce 22'271|| Washburn ......... Shell Lake. ........ 


COS OR ae 22'8s6|| Washington oh. eat Bend at. ene 
TPAD GCA eek s coches 67.768 || Waukesha. . ow » Waukeahay ys. 5 dicks 
Woelchnwe itr. cs sc 94/354 || Waupaca. Waupataie: <..5..6 
Wairmont:< vs i. cuca 68,683 Waushara. <« WSU0OMBN 6a. tee 
..Moundsville. ...... 40,189 Winnebago. -OshKosh........... 
‘Point Pleasant.:.... — 22/270|| Wood..... i 


;: ‘Berkeley | Springs ‘ i 
Summersville....... . 24:070);| Campbell 


Re ey Ae dada 10,884 || Converse 
Saint Marys.......,. 6,692 || Crook 
Marlinton.......... 13,9061! Premont.......... 


Kingwood.......... 
VARIG SiS sis c ere 


RV EV MME UR ici cicmeres Se 
Webster Springs 

New Martinsy ile. 
Elizabeth........... 


29, 774 


. 3,137,587)| Yel’stone Nat. 
8,440 ||) PK. (part). 00% vsisieasie siren va uule Malet 


oan ‘ ) 7 cr Wee 


aay *o 
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U. S. Population; Age by Single Years, Color, Sex 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


Nonwhite White Nonwhite 


Male Female Male /{ Female 


7] 3,228,590] 301,033] 275,506 
814,566} 801,858} 96,576} 96,301 


Male Female 


741,349} 678,214} 63,495} 56,088 

53. 631,43; 3,468} 45,951} 40,836 

341 BET 2 £5. 638,013) 598,091; 50,531 5,426 
137,710}|55 to 59. .| 2,790,046] 2,636,799] 221,318] 195,702 


t ,£90, , , 
139,426}/ 55...... 617,292) 588,779} 58,300] 52,182 
681,385]} 56...... 583,830} - 539,182] 46,617) 39,967 — « 


137,406]| 57...... 528,101) 493,796] 36,379] 30,889 
139,494// 58...... 550,880] 535,599] 43,262) 39,862 
135,845}| 59...... 509,943} 479,443) 36,760] 32,801 
13 --| 2,232,453) 2,184,240] 165,363} 146,284 
56 O0etS . 538,159) 551,681 59,147| 55, 
Sipps x 389,398} 372,479) 21,637 : 
aa biis's 44 0} 432,283] 28,235] 24,387 
tatoos 435,419| 420,512] 28,304 30 


4 
to 69.. 


Ses 
I 
“Ion 
ow 
oe 


146,242| 
143,787] |65 
65 


996, 
,086, 1 
065, i 4 
079,4 1,044,949 142,6 aaa St 5,011} 464,106} 52,586 
515,920! 5,448,127 333,395) 333,243) 27,516] 24,216 
089 1,061,692 342,522| 335,725} 29,082] 25,786 
112 1,094,598 320,396] 331,651] 27,718 
081 1,055,699 295,613| 297,384] 22,249) 20,092 | 
42 1,148,388 1,183,283! 1,217,262] 87,684}: 81,303 
2 1,087, 310,02' 335,386] 30,851] 31,174 
3 5,226,50 223,576] 219,320] 12,182] 10,065 \ 
1,066 245,054) 249,663) 17,2. 
1,067, 214,725] 219,313) 13,650) 12,551 
1,035 189,899] 193,580] 13,746 4 
1,0 681,397| 736,959] 42,283 Pers 
1,026,137} 143,876] 131,322]} 75...... 173,557, 193,693} 15,600) 17,233 
5,012,257) 558,649) 633,719|)| 76...... 145,711) 154,695 8,3: ' 
1,050,207) 118,848) 137,987]| 77...... 125,052] 132,151 5,779 5,334 
1,020,037} 108,433) 125,837|} 78...... 125,842} 136,981 7,135 7,315 
6,154) 107,656} 118,482|| 79...... 111,235] 119,439 5,382! 5,144 
339,291; 392,854) 19,720) 22,526 
eee 99 117,740 8,14) 10,561 
Snape 72,014 79,011 840 564 
mEy Fo 66,707 76,671 3,270 3,466 
Whe bate 54,976 64,976 2,709 2,813 
5 Soath = 46,249 54,456 2,759 3,122 
112,091] 143,838 9,364) 11,719 
35,222 44,26 3,251 4,442 
27,459 34,453 2,033 2,317 
21,147 27,502: 1,707 2,052 
743 20,988 1,238 1,523 
12,520 16,629 1,135 1,385 _ 
24,498 6,563 3,467 5,070 
etre 81 13,573 1,750 2,813 
Fess 5,677 8,208 449 75 2 
SaaS al 4,390 6,497 523 723 
Sash 3,120 4,818 386 486 
Beasts 2,130 467 473 
4,224 6,714 1,392 2,133 
AES * 1,521 2,424) 
1,066 1,706 324 7 
1,163 253 
376, B78} =~ e2] a 
535 876 803) 1,465 


ensity of Population Per Sq. Mi. by States—Land Area Only 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


1940 c 1900 1920 1940 


: 52.3 10.3] 29.2] | 33.7 
sae 27.3 4.3 90) aes 
1B 184.2 140.6} 194.5) 219.8 
5.0 545.9 277.5 ST 7iSlecseen 
9.5 92.2 40116] 566.4] ° 674.2 
5.2 34.9 44:0] 55.2] 62.1 
8.5 46.1 5.2 8.3 8.4, 
‘0 54.6 48.5] 56.1) 69.5 
3 3:8 11.6] ~ 17.8) 24.38 
6 17:2 3.4 55 6.7 
7 1.0 37:7|-. 38.6] 38.7 
9 54.5||Va..... 46.1] 57.4] 67.1 
‘9} 5.2/7 6.3 553.1 7.8| 20.3) 23.3 
( 2 23] (IN. ae i) 2:0 216 
i 21.6). .9||N. D.. 45l- 9: 9.2 ; 
53.41, 60.1]  70:9|/Ohio...:} 10251! 141.4) 168.0|]U.S.....| 25.6] 35.5) 44,2 


ber of inhabitants per sa. mile in U.S. (1790) 4.5; (1800) 6.1; (1810) 4.3; (1820) 5.5; (1830) 7.3; 
9.7; (1850) 7.9: (1860) 10.6; (1870) 13.0; (1880) 16.9; (1890) 21.2; (1910) 30.9; (1930) 41.3. 


. U. S. Population, Urban, Rural, White, Native, Foreign Ba 


200 United States—Population; Urban, Rupee Native, Forckin, aie 
SY ee 


a OS tks Re 


t 
Bo 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 1 
. White and non-white _ White 
*Foreign- ’ an 
States Urban Rural Total Native hors Nat’lized Alte 
,941 020] 1,849,097] 1,837,140 11,957 7,568 i 
er ERT 1 3E 5 280 426,792| — 389,955 36,837 11,947 211 
© Arkansas 431,910| 1,517,477|~.1,466,084| 1,458,392 7,69 ; Rl 
&: California 4,902'265| 2:005,122| 6,596,763) 5,725,87' 870,893 473,042 34 
Colorado 590,756 532,540| 1,106,502] 1,036,031 70,471 45,318 1& 
Connecticut... 1,158,162 551,080| 1,675,407] 1,347,466 327,941 176,322 12 
Delaware 139,432 127,073 30,528 215,695 14,833 ; 
Dist. of Col 66d, 09 zac he 474,326 312 34,014 24,090 
PIGHIOS), chiens 2 sls 1,043,791 851,623 one oe acs eben 44,361 1 
Pap RW de oo 1,073,808] 2,049,915] 2,038, 026, : ; 
ee ena fetes] sebuee Saal gAtb ass! ge tlS] GAECRSL 
MANMOIS. . Sata 3+ 5,809,650} 2,087,591| 7,504, 534, 5 , 
RATAN 5 SiS wibye se» 1'887,712| 1/540:084| 3,305,323) 3,194,692 110,631 73,105 
Las: Gaen ae ee 11084231] 1.454:037| 2,520,691] 2,403,446 117,245 86,169 1 
VCE a ae Se 753,941| 1,047,087| 1,734,496] 1,693,0 51,412 33,982 1 
Kentucky........... 849,327] 1,996,300] 2,631,425) 2,615,794 31 10,432 
Louisiana........... 980/439} 1°383.441| 1,511,739] 1,484,467 27,272 17,273 
PUPAITIOG 2 o)c4 Sh os a0 343,057 504,169 543, 760,902 83,641 41,333 : 
Maryland....... >. | 1,080,351 740,893| 1,518,481] 1,426,766 ,715 48,801 23: 
Massachusetts. . 3,859,476 457,245| 4,257,596] 3,408,744 848,852 503,532 27E 
Michigan. . 3 867} 71,801,239] 5,039,643] 4,356,613 683,030 429,167 21 
Minnesota. 1,390,098] 1,402,202] -2,768,982] 2,474,0 294,904 227,281 2 
Mississippi 432,882] 1,750,914) 1,106,327] 1,100,339 988 3,6. oT 
Miesourl 1,960,696] 1,823,968] 3,539,187] _ 3,425,06: 114,125 5,449 2 
Montana 211, 347,921 40,468 484°8 5,642 42,895 ii 
Nebraska 514,148 801,686] 1,297,624] 1,215,771 1,853 62,283 1% 
NGSCLL epee een 43,291 66,956 04,0 93,4 10,599 5,84 z 
New Hampshire..... 283,225 208,299 490,989 422,69 296 37,793 2a 
New Jersey......... 3,394,773 765.392) 3,931,087] 3,235,277 695,810 357 19 
New Mexico........ 176,401 355,417 492,312 ATT; 15,247 5,829 
New York.......... 11,165;893] 2,313/249] 12,879,546] 10,026,016} 2,853,530] 1,820,006 
North Carolina...... 974, 23597.448| 2,567,635) 2,558, 9,046 330 
North Dakota......, 131,923 10,012 631,464 557,192 4,272 f 
GUS ae 4,612,986] 2,294'626] 6,566,531} 6,047,265 519,26 335,165 
Oklahoma SNe eis 79,663] 1,456,771| 2,104,228] 2,083,869 20, k 
U2 aR eee 31,675 009] 1,075,731 988,092 87,639 57,548 
Peayisas = one 6,586,877| 3,313,303] 9,426,989] 8,453,729 973,260 646,759 
Rhode Island........ 653,383 j 805 564,021 137,784 ‘| 
South Carolina...... 466,111] 1,433,693) 1,084,308} 1,079,393 4,915 3,129 
South Dakota....... 158,087 4 075 575,023 44,052 34,171 4 
Tennessee........... 1,027,206] 1,888635} 2,406,906] 2,395,586 11,320 6,831 2 
Texas. . 2,911,389] 3,503,435| 5,487,545] 5,253,157 234,388 75,498 13& 
Utah... 305,493 244,817 , 0,622 32, € 
Vermont. 123,239 235,992 358,806 327,079 ale 16,733 ill 
Virginia... 944,675] 1,733,098] 2,015,583} 1,992,596 22,987 
Washingto 921,969) 814,222] 1,698,147] 1,494,984 203,163 137,328 4c) 
West Virgini 534,292] 1,367,682] 1,784,102] 1,742,320 41, ; 1 
Wisconsin. . . ...| 1,679,144] 1,458443] 3,112,752 2,823,978 288,774 210,000 55: 
Wyoming........... 93,577 157,165 246,597 818 16,779 11,510 ig 
otal US... ..... 74,423,702] 57,245,573|118,392,040|106,795,732| 11,109,620] 7,177,960| 3,189 


*Including those not reported. 


State 1940 1930 State 1940 | 1930 


The 1940 census states that of the 329,478 native 
Redskins, males numbered 168,964; females, 160,514; 
82,720 of the males were 21 years old and over, as 
were 74,017 of the females; urban Indians totaled 
24,653, of which 13,149 were 21 years old and over. 

The 1940 census gave the total of native U. S. 
Indians as 329,478 as against 328,845, a revision of 
the 1930 total. In 1940 alien Indians born in the 
Americas Rees. A United States totaled 4,491, 
gs against 3,552 in 1930. 

alans—(1920) © 248, 437; (1910) 265,683; (1900) 
aet 196; (1890) 248,253. 

he Indian population in 1492 was estimated 
re at at 846,000. In 1865 there were 294,574. 

e 1930 census shows 41 linguistic stocks di- 
vided into 96 tribes; about 35,000 Indians were not 
reported by stock and tribe. 

The Algonquin stock, toaling 40, 670, includes 
Avapaho, Blackfeet, Cheyenne, Chippewa, Kicka- 
poo, Fox. Shawnee, Ottawa, Delaware, Gros Ven- 
tres, Menominee and Potawatomi tribes. 

Athapaskan stock (47,418) includes Apache and 
Navaho tribes. 


: The American Indian 
. Source: Bureau of the Census 


State 1940 1930 State 1940 |) 1% 


Iroquoian stock (52 ae. egtenes in Ir 
Wyandot, Cherokee and Ki | 

Muskhogean (33,633) inolnaee Chickasaw, cf 
taw, Creek and Seminole. 

Shoshonean (15,985) embraces Bannock, 
che, Hopi, Paiute, Shoshone, Ute. 

Siouan (37,329)—Crow, Dakota, Mandan, 
Ponca and others. 

Indian land noldings total about 53,000,000 3 
In 1887 they had 137,000,000 acres. The chief In 
reservation lands are in Arizona, California, F 
ida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana Mich 
Minnesota, Mississippi, eee ana, ny Nebraskay 
vada, New Mexico, Ne York, North Caro 
North were Oklahoma, Oregon, South D 
Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyor 

of the re 397 American Indians in 1930, 
full-bloods ° totaled 153,933. (46.3 per cent 
against 60.7 per cent in 1910. The proportio 
full-bloods in 1930 was highest (97.9 per c¢ 
among the Pimas (mostly in Arizona), and lo 
(4.2 per cent) among the Wyanoy. 


fli ae 


it biel 
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‘U. S. Population, Male and Female, by States 


Source: Bureau of the Census: data are for 1940 


All Classes White All Classes White 
Male Female Male Female States Male Female Male Femaie 


1,433,060) 926,996} 922,101 eel 61,341 48,906 57,984 46,046 


206,834 || N. H 244,909] 246,615} 244,608} 246,381 
3 2,069,159} 2,091,006] 1,957,705} 1,973,382 


eS 4,951,207] 4,948,973] 4,718,483] 4,708,506 
349,404 63,942) 343,644 58,16 
935,239} 964,565 543,711 


1,600,176) 1,537,411| 1,587,193 1,525,559 
135,055] 115,687] 132,782; 113,815 


Tota!|66,061,592|65,607,683 59,541,380/58,850,660 


oz] 1, 
299,009 288,975 
665,788} _650,046| 656,667 


POPULATION, MALE AND FEMALE, CHIEF CITIES 


White Cities ; Total White 


100,000 or 
More Male Male 
115,436] 117,046 || Minneapolis.| 234,542) 237,828) 231,726 
66,212 |} Newark. ... 
N. Bedford.. 53,401 
New Haven. 78,333 
New Orleans} 234,27 
New York. . |3,676, 
N Sree Va. 72,94 


Female Female Female 


,966} 179,809 
ee 3,522,498 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh. . 
Portland... . 
Providence. . 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond. . 
Rochester... 
Sacramento. 
St. Louis... . 
Btaptare 827,4' St. Paul.... 
on} 50,586} 50,479} 50,355} 50,304 || Salt Lake C. 

. San Antonio. 

San Diego... 
§. Francisco 


Spokane.... 
Springfield. . 
Syracuse.... 
Tacoma...: 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton. ... 
Tulsa, a 


n. 


a Dag a 

orcester.. . , 

Yonkers... . 72,60 
Youngstown 83,06: 


17,223 


Westin Hemisphere Census Planned for 1950 . 


the Vital Sta- | population, it is planned to have the census in- 

Division ie She wurent of * Consus, an- elude agriculture, livestock, forest resources, prow 

Til 3, 1946) a simultaneous census of | duction, distribution of crops, trade _ a an 
countries of the Western Hemisphere would | products, Rad ea pele shelter, standar 


ng. 


eR) SU ae ae me ese 


202 United States—Population;* Foreign-Born Whites — oa s aa 
Country of Birth of Foreign-Born Whites 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


us- z’ch-| Den- | Eng- { Fin- Ger- Hun- | frei’d ; 

States ae pe bs mark | land | land |France| many |Greece| gary | (Eire) Ite 

. 92 363| 129] 1,191 43} 327| (1,530! 759] 28 hi 
meena 4iz| ize} 284| 1687] 189] 3421111 136}. 523 
Arkansas 309 288 A eee if li 2'023] _ 238 225 

Galifornia,...| 16,260] 5,063] 19,726| 73,345] 7,798] 17,696] 71,727] 12,421) 8,401) 27,631 109% 
Colorado... | 3.226| 1,036] 1,843] 4:706| °414] _°786] 7,017] 1,049] 666] 2,120 
Connecticut, | 9568| 8,205] 2,532] 17,366] ~1,815| 2,291) 19,625} 3,041} 9,993) 23,837 
NOSIR WATE. F3 407 144 94, 1,134 71 125} 1,209) ‘3 193] 1,274 

Dist. of Col 879 265} 259) 23665] 138 3'390| 1,863} 412] 2,326) 4: 

lorida, 1,828 700| 1,070| 7/985} 461) 1,153] 7,080} 1,643] 1, : 5 

eanmeia os: 49 1,073 71 : 981 i69 

Idaho....... 542| ~* 373) 1,244} 2'252| 658! 271] 2,533] 345] 10: 6 

Tilinois..... | 36,604] 54,914] 13'869| 36,966] 3,331] 7,233] 138,023] 18,428} 21,311] 41,947) 98. 

Indiana... _: 405 i 562 19 ,459) = 18, 3,747] 7, 6 

Sm ILE ts 11558] 5,552| 10,977| 5,961 59| 892] 35,540] 1,535 2'671| 3 

Kansas... ... 2115} 1,783] 1,098] 3,136 241 789] 10,870) ‘43 280) 1, 1 

fences] gel] al tt] Sts) a) Bs) SS] al aula] 

434 is . Od 

(et geeaaed 264, 655} 3'558| 1,195] "219 722| 772 45| 2,688, 2 

392|  724| 14,372] 1,686! 1,404) 3,007] 106 

d 4,688] 16,531] 15,208] _1,113]103,388] 11 

3/364] 59.783] 8989] 20:593] 8.905 Of 

882} 421047] 23761] 1,697] 3,530 5 

152 588| "286 57 161 i 

1,534] 27,882] 2,183] 3,481|- 5,582) 188 

457| 4.401 681 379} 2/618] 26 

307] 21,657} 718} 418) 41,514 33 

537 733| 359 42] ‘3241 "94 

N.Hampshire 418 58} 122] 3,151| 1,156] 230] 1,306] 2,945 65} 3,320] 1 

New Jersey..| 34,195} 18,075| 5,069] 39,316] 2'156] 7,352| 87,692] 5,288] 33,816] 35,830] 1696 

New Mexico. 251 94 80] — "504 67| ‘218 813] ‘346 2164) 4 

New York.. .|172,347| 41,798] 14,304/127,370] 15,101] 26,373] 316,844] 34,800] 75,254/205,323] 584! 
N. Carolina 1 6 9 1 1 
N. Dakota...| 1,278} 1,211], 2,058} "970} 540 160| 6,876] 251 882} 528 

(Ge eee 27'536| 45/134]' 1/806] 30,472] 4,337| 3,767| 66,373] 10,058] 49,185] 12,816] 85% 
Oklahoma 628] 1,258] 318] 1/323 24| "421 4.032} 499 155| 371 

‘= Oregon......| 2,097] 1,169] 3,013] 6,385) 4,343] 799] _9,883| 1,267] 512] 2,194 4 

Pennsylvania| 86,520] 59,394] 2151] 55,346] 1,600] 6,965| 80,111] 10,510] 36,046] 46,331] 197! 


Rhode-Island| 1,455 145 224| 18,858 504; 1,611 2,726 987 174 s00e0 


8. Carolina, . 124 24 45 447 20 87 570 713 32 
1,593) 3,721] 1,410 556 125 8,304 263 164 573 
96 22 152 1,477 562 209 326 
1,117) 5,046 173} 1,233} 17,970) 1,773 737| 2,302 
3,158] 7,190 309 8 3,35: 1,882 7 
1,378 3 137 188 169) 904 
303} 2,792 73 386 2,353)" 1,270 57 
5,739] 16,206] 9,19! 1,482} 15,470) 2,476 637} 3,758 
' 9 99 2,1 1,915} 3,221 
9,507] 6,259) 4,715 961 88,808) 2,636] 6,444] 2,236 
Wyoming.... 811 296 625} 1,490 430 276 1,392 759 156 
Total..... 479,906 | 319,971) 138,175} 621,975) 117,210] 102,930) 1,237,772) 163,252] 290,228|572,031)1,6231 
Ss 
5 1) 
\ F 64 29. 354 ‘ Va Gia 5,803] 77,782 ; 9K 
California... 15,324, 14,735) 51,758) 34,899||N. Mexico.. 8 5 190 
Colorado... 948 1,796} 11,185 5,844||New York. . 37,169] 281,080} 436,028 
Connecticut. 1,659) 39,755) 23,787) 14,532]|N. Carolina. 69 307 696 
Delaware. .. 113 2,515 1,281 243||N. Dakota, 21,637 1,194) 17,351) ‘ & 
Dist. of Col 264 2,019 6.038 Co ee 40: 50,95 668 bal 
2 Florida 1,036 2,003 5,524 2,548 ||Oklahoma 18 7 2,626 
eae 1,637 tosl 1113 2,974 ha pe $339 nai e803] i 
Cha eae , . Bevse ce ees ’ +319) 95,803 J 
Tilinois..... 21,508} 138,700) | 74,454) 79,906|//R.I........ 427 f i : iM 
Indiana..... 599} 14,257 4,126 3,565 /|/S. Carolina. . 57 P 
POWAY. ke. 8,642 1,284 3,671 11,406 ||S. Dakota 8,708 486 6,468 
Kansas..... 523 1,426 6,401 ,540 || Tennessee 1,499 | 
Kentucky... 61 621 1,326 165||Texas...... 1,169 3,681 5,104 
Louisiana. .. 383 581 1,190 316 ||Utah....... 1,166 135 
Maine...... 433 1,264 2,107 1,359 || Vermont... . 89 1,258 
Maryland. 573)\ _9,817| 15,832 634||Virginia.... 329 ,10 2,795 
DBRS. . wie ee j “4,481 53,783 64,575 28,128 || Washington, 26,489 3,119 598 
Michigan... 5,345} 96,826) 32,229] 17,436/)/W. Virginia, 4,245) 1,811 
ete iaan A aes m0, ee ome it eure WOR 7 wey 31,487 15,114 
ssissippi. . yoming... 53: 44 f 
Miami. ei “439 6,789 12,745 2,683 tp |_—__—_—__— er, Micah pb eas 
Montana. 6,896 770 4,084 4,032 Total....| 262,088} 993,479]1,040,884 LF 


1,060} 3,130} 9,181] 9435 : 


T 
| 
t 


Central and South America, 36,408. Total all countries, 11,109,620. C5 


White Stock means foreign born, and natives of foreign or mixed parentage. : 


6 
151,406; Wales, 148,260; Belgium, 130,358; Spain, 109,407; . 
Azores, 74,351; Cent iS Ov; Turkey in Asia, 5,839 Oth: 


er Asia, 85, 
54,701; Newfoundland, 47,001; Latvia, 34,656; Luxemburg, 27,166; Australia, ar, gb 1a: Oaney "aE 
. Ds) 


eS Se ~~ s Se ae a a ee 


ited States—Population, Negro; White Nativity; Reproduction Rate. 2 


U. S. Population—Native, F oreign, Negro ES 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Maies per 


1930 100 females 
Male 1940 | 1930 


Female Total 


Female 


65,607,683/122,775,046| 62,137,080 
214, 548) 58,766,322/110,286,740/ 55,922, 5: 
106,795,732 53,358,199] 96,303,335] 48,420,037 
e 11,419,138) 5,408,123) 13,983,405 2 
Edie ois 12,865,518 242, 6,623,331) .11,891,143 
kiss 588,887 344,006 244,381 597,163 358,88. 238,280 


UNITED STATES NEGRO POPULATION, 1940 
State Number State State 


4 ees Tay Ae 5 Nevada...... 8. Dakota... 474 
an 14,993 A Sue tess 4 N. Hampshire. 414||Tennessee.. . 508,736 
SAS: .... New Jersey... SaSis wwe 924,391 
aS 849, New Mexico. . 4,672|/Utah........ 1,235 
et aS 133 5 Ree 384 
N. Carolina... »298)| Virginia... .. 1,449 me 
N. Dakota... . 201 be 


ee 2 issi ».| 1,074; Oregon. . 4 2,565||Wyoming.... 
* | 


Pat a's 595 Y i 
1,120}; Rhode Island. 11,024 Total 


san eo, Montana... .. 2 
a 121,916!i|Nebraska.. ... 14,1711'S. Carolina 814.164 


Nativity and Parentage of U. S. White Population 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
Native White, 1940 


ee eS 
Native White. 1940 
a 


Area and Foreign<. -—<$#£_—______—— Area and Foreign- |— 
therTongue born Foreign or; Native ||MotherTongue born Foreign of| Native 
- White ixed parentage White mixed Parentage 


2,506,420] 12,181,040] 78,352,180 13,980 
32,820} (344/240 81,160 "780 
33,660 1,880 
Fe tes 100 400 
: ae 14,880, 
, 4,600 ‘ -- 2,060' ; 
533,760] 518,780||_ Yiddish... _. 52,986 
2,435,700) 6,160 
,428,820 125,040 
79,040 718,980 
283,520 ,580 
198,600 
18,300 1,280 Die aes 3,720 
58,980 3,920|| All other....- 63,830 3 11,080 
enian.... 75,560 97,300 Not reported. 248,500 2,843,600 


fee 


is 11,109,620! 23,157,580! 84,124,840 
Periodic Reproduction Rates of United States Population 


: Source: Bureau of the Census 

ures show the number of daughters born per generation for every 1,000 women born during the 
eding generation. (Statistics based on sample data on population by age, from censuses of 1940 
-1910,-and current population survey made in April, 1947.) 


Gross reproduction rate Net reproduction rate 
1935 1930 1905 1942 1935 1930 | 1905 
to to to to to to to 
1940 | 1935 1910 1947 | 1940 1935 | 1910 


Subject 


Fie Gidne a oinloin ¢ we sine a0 6.9 ani's 1,402 } 1,101 | 1,108 | 1,793 || 1,292 978 984 | 1,336 

i EEE -F 1,365 ;063 | 1, ye 1,269 957 972 | 1,339 

SerTe  erer 1,713 | 1,413 | 1,336 12 1,45: 1,137 | 1,074 | 1,329 

1,177 815 839 | 1,298 || 1,085 726 747 937 

, ,294 | 1,296 | 1,956 || 1,465 | 1,150 | 1,150 | 1,499 

oe A Ree aia | ose aha 2,029 | 1,878 | 1,844 | 2,663 || 1,859 | 1,661 | 1,632 | 2,022 
heastern states..............24. 1,203 881 919 | 1,476 |] 1,123 794 828 | 1,120 
ive. = si saMsie ote Sa 1,356 | 1,045 | 1,044 | 1,626 || 1,267 944 942 | 1,308 
Pagers aes se we Leah « 1,610 | 1,363 | 1,382 | 2,393 || 1,44 1,18: 1,197 | 1,614 
ae cae roe oe 1,440 | 1,057 | 1,003 | 1,479 || 1,332 41 166 


nstitutional Population on Farms 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


1946 Age and sex 1946 
Wy Le 27,991,000 | 26,960,000 || 20 to 24 years........ 930,000 
oe Es 19711000 canoe bap taGegane. »1- 3932'000 3 370,000 
S Or , ’ 18, ; VEars. «ws cee Py 7 7 Fy 
OK aa... slevessiasef.» 23;209,000)). rpc rgouy 65 years and over.....{ 1,121,000 1,140,000 
Ei eee 6'985,000 Hy 4 ;000 || Female, all ages..... 13,403,000 | 13,100,600 
SER OMD | 2808083 once eevee] aurea | gaan 
2,009,000 oped: 5! 14°years and ov een : 1/463;000 1/470,000 
Mt FBT O00 restinity 5 3,512'000 | 3,380,000 
10/324;000 "650,000 || 45 to G4 years. - 2/620,000 | 2/520;000 
1 1,350,000 || 65 years and over. 888,000 850,000 


sho Pee a ee Ce eo eee ee ata “oY 
: bars é eee) x 
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202 United States-—Population, Jewish, Here and Abroad — ty ey {| 


—s— 


— ae 
Jewish Population, U. S. and Foreign ; “f j 
source: Compiiations from latest available data, 1948, by the American Jewish Committee, Amel 
wish Year Book 1947-48, and the Jewish Statistical Bureau of the Synagogue Council of Amerz 
4. S, Linfield, director. f 


JEWS IN THE WORLD, BY COUNTRIES 4 
The American Jewish Conmimittee estimated the Jewish population of the world, 1939-1947, as follo 
1939 1947 1939 194% 
United States and Canada. 4,965,620! 5,176,500|| Australasia. ......-..++ee+-- 33,000 35 
South and Central Americ 524,000] . 578,Q00}| Africa... 2.5... 2 eee ce eee ees 609,800 639, } 
Europe. . 9,739,200] 3,920,100 ————— 
Asia..... 771,500 917,500 World total-<. 7 ..e-ibcee 16,643,120!11,266. 
Country Country Jews Country Jews Country Je 
Abyssinia 75,000|| Libya 26,000||Rumania 430. 
DORs s ayers: 500} | Lithuania. 20,000||Salvador. 
Afghanistan... 1,800||Luxemburg. 500||Spain. . . 3 
Alaska 205,000/|Manchukuo. 10,000}|Surinam....... 
Algeria *188,600||Mexico.......- 16,000||Sweden....... 15,5 
Argentina Morocco (Fr.)..| 175,000||Switzerland.... I 
Australia 345,000||Morocco (Sp.).. 15,000}/Syria, Lebanon. 25,5 
Austria 00|| Netherlands. . . 33,000||Tangier....... 10, 
Belgium 1,000||New Zealand 3,000)}|Tunisia....... 66,)) 
Brazil... 2b. 0}|Nicaragua..... 135||Turkey....... a80. 
Bulgaria..,... 130}|Norway....... 1,000|/Un. of S. Africa. 98, 
CANES. 2:5), 180,000||Palestine...... 622,000]|United States. .|4,770 
AMES & cain cies 000||Panama....... 3,000)|Uruguay ae 37.) 
Ghina.:....... TA|U.S.S.R 
Colombia...... . beware 3,000) | Venezuela 
Costa Rica. ... TOWER lute e 90,000||Peru.... 2,500|| Virgin Islands. . 
Cuba. i... 10,900||Ireland (Eire)..| + 4,500|/Philippines. ... 1,000|| Yugoslavia. . 
Curacao....... 650] |Italy.. 4 *56,000||Poland..... ..| 105,000||/Yemen 
Czechoslovakia. 60,000} | Jamaic 2,200||Puerto Rico. 150 
Denmark...... 5,500}| Japan. 3 2,000/|Portuga 4,000 
Dom, Rep..... 930||Latvia........ 12,000||Rhodesi 3,500 


(*) Includes displaced persons in U. S., British and French zones. 
(a) Includes Asiatic Turkey. 
(b) Includes Asiatic provinces. 


Jewish Population of the U..S., Distribution by States 


Source: Jewish Statistical Bureau of the Synagogue of America, H. S. Linfield, Director 
1917 1927 1937 


Per Total Per Total 
Cent |Pop’I’tion| Jews | Cent |Pop’!l’tion 


State 


Total 
Pop’I’tion 


Jews Jews 


United States... .|103,640,473|3,388,951| 3.27 |118,140,645|4,228,029| 3.58 |129,257,000|4,770,647| 3 
— | | | | | | | | 
ieee 0.47. | 2,549,000] 12,891] 0.50 | 2,895,000 
1 Eee lil 0.38 459,000 1455] 0.32 413,000| | “1'847] 8 
7S eee Pee 0.28 | 1,923/000 '850| 0.46 | ~ 2,048'000 ,510) 0 
Guns. 2.10 | 4,433'000| 123:284| 2.78 154, 157,471| 29 
Colorado... 1.47 | 1,074,000 7321! 1.89 071, 1,375) 14 
Goanectiout 5.2: ‘636, +538] 5.59 | 1,741,000] 93/080 
elaware 1.77 243,000 310) 2.18 261,000 587) 20 
ot C 2.71 540, 16,000| 2.96 627, 18,350) 26 
Florida 0.70 | 1,363,000 :402| 0.98 | 1,670,000) 21,276 7 
Georsia : 9.77 8,171,000 23,179 0.73 3,085,000 781) OW 
see . fe Z wr 93, : 
Pinte eee 3.95 | 7,296,000] 345,980} 4.74 | 7,878/000 387/330 f 
Midianais 0.91 "150; 27:244| 0.86 | 3°474'000) .155 
0.70 | 2425,000} 16,404] 0.6 2,552,000] 14/089] Of 
0.51 | 1;328;000 "792| 0.5' 1,864/000 :287| Of 
0.56 | 2'538,000] 191533] 0.77 '920,000| 17,894] Of 
0.68 | 1/934,000| 16/432] 0.85 | 2'132'000 ,942] OW 
0.95 793,000 '480| 1.07 856, 9:000] 2 
4.56 | 1,597,000! 70,871] 4. 1,679,000] _ 76,124 
5.00 | 4,249'000| 225,634) 5.32 ‘496, 262,945 
2.04 | 4'490;000 ,462| 1.99 | 4°830,000] 105,201] 26 
1.36 | 2,686,000] 43,197] 1.61 652,000] 41728] 11 
0.19 | 1,790,618 420] 0.36 ,023,000] 4.603] OM 
2.35 | 3,510,000] 80,687}. 2.30 | 3/989/000] 86/572] 2b 
0.53 714,000} _ 1,578] 0.22 9000) '729] OM 
1-06 1,396,000 14,209 1-02 1,864,000 14,579] 4 
5 ‘ ; 01; T 
0.73 55,000] __2,779| 0.61 10000 33 OW 
4-96 8,749,000 225,306 6.01 4,343'000| 267,970] 6 
10,460; 182] 1,603,923 15.33 11,423,000 1,903,890 16.67 12,959;000|2 206°398 7 
. 5 ’ s 28 * ’ ‘ : OF 
x19 6,710,000 173,976 359 9 iret : 
710, ; 59 | 6,733.0 ' ; 
0.23 | 2,397,000) ,823] 0.33 3 5a8'000 183,970 0) 
1,13 890,000] 13,075] 1.47 | 1.027/000] 11649 
3.72 | 9,730,000 ,979| 4.16 | 10,176,000] 434'616 
3.27 704,000] 25,003) 3.5 681; 27,813 
0.29 | 1,845,000 "851| 0.3 1,875,000] 5,905 
0.18 696,000] _1,584] 0.2 692) 1,963 
0.61 | 2,485,000} 22/532! 0.91 | 2,893;000] 25/811 
0.86 5802008 46,648 o.8 6,172,000] 49/196] @ 
i ; H . 19, f i 
0.61 352,428 "036 0.58 383,000 penta 0 
0.69 | 2,546,000] 25,656! 1.01 | ‘2,706,000! 25/066] @ 
0.57 | 1,562,000] 14,698] 0.94 | 1,658" 18,422 
Lis | 2’e1so00| ssesa| 43g | sree. fatale 
0.27 41,0 ; 0.55 a eee Doel. eae 
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ted States Jewish Immigration, Emigration and Populat — 
Source: American Jewish Year Book 
Admissions 


Departures Net Increase—— 
Paseo ve ae a AE 


PF; G: = 
Total Jews P.C. | Total Jews |———__—_——_| Total Jews | P. U. 
ews Total { Jews Jews 
656,397| 9.78 |2,063,767| 46,838 | 30.76 |) .7.14 |4,645,590! 609,559| 13,12 
9,921} 4.99 906,53) 3,470 | 56.56 4.34 96,142 76,451 10.98 
14.7 483 | 30.76 0.41 557,510) 118,553) 21.2 
17.3 8 64. 1.5 110,844 52,694} 47.5 
9.5 413 | 15.57 83 441,469 49,306] 11.16 
7.07 260 | 10.8 -52 | 630,107; 49,729) 7.89 
3.5 291 | 31.51 2.83 1,586} 10,001) 4.96 
9 eS 3.3 341 | 25. 3.3 227,496 9,926) 4.3 
hermes 3.4 224 | 21.8 1.9 261,809} 11,259) 4,3 
3.8 253 | 25.21 2.17 229,798 11,386} 4.95 
4.46 189 | 24.74 1.51 | 210,475} 12,290] 5.84 
4.77 299 | 20.96 2.59 191,039) 11,227} 5.88 
5.86 319 | 63.70 5.60 257 5,373] 15.24 
7.74 452 |290.35 | 16.41 303}. 
10.28 384 [347.15 | 16.19 88) 
14.03 39,771 319 |134. 7.72 
3. 6.82 
Pinixtep se 17.21 4.93 
Bree « 22.59 I 04 
tara -07 1.29 
itn « 52.35 0.41 
vat. 52.21 0.41 
eas 45.85 0.78 
| ae 36.86 1.10 
19.83 1,87 


- 
on 
| 


9.60 |4,504,704) 57,207 


JEWISH POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
% Distrib. 


% Distrib. 
Year and | Popula- Jews | Per 
Division tion Ct. | Tot. |Jews 
S08T wo ao 30,983,045] 155,251! 0.5 |29.89] 4.59 
++-..+~|30,428,480) 174,930) 0.57/69.69;/76. +eee++{34,531,618] 225.940} 0.65|29.23] 5.35 
46.945,468| 748/000] 1.59/65.11|79. 1937: . 221: 138/324/000 229,049] 0.59) .ess|>aees 
55,761, 703 /1,622,000 2.91162 .61\91.28) F 
83,835,562 3 ,126 or 4.89/61.59/92. 
72,710, 6203 5} 5.25\61.54/90.39 
73302000 |4,322,976 (2. | ey Fees 


«+++. .)11,894,780 ag ab 24|14.27' 
scp. (21,113,735| 127, 0.64) 29 .28/13.60 
ae 37° 180.855! 90. 138 0.33 30, -62| 5.08! 


e were Jews in the original American colonies before 1650. In New York, then New Amsterdam, 

were Jews in 1655, and Congregation Sharith Israel (Remnant of Israel) was founded in 1655. 

first Minister was Saul Pardo (Brown) who came from Newport, Rhode Island, and the rst 
Ogue was built on Mill Street, now South Williams Street. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK BY BOROUGHS, 1937 


Per Cent of |Distrib. of Per Cent of |Distrib. of 
Jews to Tot. J Jews Jews to Tot. J 
592,185 . 5 Queens..... 107,855) 
974,765 A 47.90 Richmond. . 9,185 


SLOSS Total... .| 2,035,000 28.08 


New Tae 12,800. 
Jews in other American cities—Baltimore, 73,000: 
Boston, 118,000; Chicago, 363,000; Cleveland, 90, 000; 
Philadel: phia, 
fs, 51,000. 


¥h 


100.00 


- York—Buffalo, 21,800; Albany, 9,400; Roches- 
k aay Syracuse, 14,500; Mt. Vernon, 9,300; 


ers, 00. 
Bbeteey-: Newark, 73,000; Paterson, 24,000; Detroit, 90,000; Los Angeles, 125, 000; 


City, 21,600; Trenton, 9, 650; Atlantic City, 293,000; Pittsburgh, 52,000; St. Louw: 


Estimated Number of Families With Children 
Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 
Families With Specified Number of Children 


All 
Families| None 1 2 4 5 or more 


35,549 402 Ay SiS tomas 
521,415 
04 


Age of Children 
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134/948" ae 
bee 15,931,5 5,373,808 1/474'190| 1,828,127 
so ey a 15,478,956, 5,501,494] 2/916. 1,558,649] 1,869,641 


‘ Marriages and Divorces in the United States” 
cist Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 
" se ga (See note below table) \ 
Divorces “Marriages 


Marriages 


j Pert. Per Per 
T Year No. 1,000 No. 1,000 Year No. 1,000 


8.7 27,919 
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121,564 


1945. and 1946 figures are provisional; 1947 figures are preliminary estimates 


*Rates based on estimates of July 1 population by Bureau of the Census. For marriages, 1917-19 
1940-47, excludes armed forces overseas, « 


Data for 1945-47 and marriages for 1887-1906 are estimates by National Office of Vital Statisil 
data for 1916, 1922-32 and divorces for 1887-1906 represent collections by Bureau of the Census; dat 
other years are estimates; 1933-36 by S. A. Stouffer and L. M. Spencer, 1907-15, 1917-21, and 1937- 
Bureau of the Census. Divorces include reported annulments. - 


Marriage licenses issued in the 91 cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants (or their counties)—(% 
408,989; (1940) 476,904; (1941) 547,177; (1942) 594,908; (1943) 561,962; (1944) 513,147; (1945) 569 
(1946) 769,249; (1947) 673,440. 


LOG dee.» +l 1,144,200 


- 
om" 
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Favorable Child-Bearing Ages 


According to figures from the National Office of | group 10 to 14 was relatively high in compa; 
Vital Statistics, the most favorable age range for | With the corresponding rates for the othe! 
having children is from 20 to 24 years. The age- | Sroups, Ria are rate involved only 16 puel ’ 
specific maternal mortality rate for this age group) “Table below shows maternal mortality rates 
was 1.0 per 1,000 live births in 1946. The age-| the various age groups for the period 1941 to 
specific maternal mortality rate was relatively low | The marked fluctuations in the annual rates 
for the age group 25 to 29 years (1.2 per 1,000 live| the age groups 10 to 14 years and 50 to 54> 
pave): ce the res amoreneee tegen Sd sharply Seat ss chiefly from the relatively small numba 
or age groups over ears. € maternal mor-| both maternal deaths and bi 
tality rate ot 4.6 per 1,000 live births for the age! groups. ae ther 


i Maternal Mortality Rates Per 1,000 Live Births, by Age: United States, 1941-1946 
Age 1946 | 1945 | 1944 | 1943 | 1942 "1941 Age 1946 | 1945 | 1944 | 1943 | 1942] 
Total... .. 1.6 | 2.1] 2.3 | 2.5 | 2.6 | 3.2 ||30-34 years...] 1.8 | 2.4 | 2 
10-14 years 4.6 | 6.4 | 4.2 | 9.9 | 5.9 /10. 35-39 years...| 3.1 | 4.0] 4 3 at 3 3 
15-19 years 1.3 | 1.8 | 2.1 | 2,2 | 2.2 | 2.8 ||40-44 years...] 5.3 | 6.4 | 6.8 |. 7.4 | 812 
20-24 years.../ 1.0 | 1.3 | 1.4 | 1.6 | 1.7 | 2.1 ||45-49 years. ../10.3 |10.3 | 9.0 ]11.0 |12.1 
25-29 years...| 1.2 | 1.51 1.7 11.9 | 2.0 | 2.5 ||50-54 years.../38.2 |18.6 [14.9 | 6.5 |17.8 


Marital Status of Persons 14 Years Old and Over: April, 1 ») 
Source: Bureau of the Census ; 
(Thousands of persons 14 years old and over) 4 


14 to | 20 to| 25 t 
Sex and marital status To- 19 24. 29. ase 339° nant or Per, se 
tal | years! years} years| years| years| years years| years| years} 


34,638 | | 2 O78 3878 4,3 oe i 
: é : ,384 14,345 14,094 |7,144 15,177 | 2.561 
Wife present .389 | 133 |1, ¥ ; x y 

Widowed... 23134 |... 11pm 22] 51] 67 267| 495] 61 
Tae 54,806 6,616 09 na lars le $87 a3 

4 j 095 |6,014 |5,719 |5,300 |4,857 18,395 
Single......). : : ; : re ee 
aa a (res (pe |e | ae 


Husband present. 
eaepand absent 01 73) 

BR AAT Lay tee 6,37 1 
SUR era B81 28 | ath | a8 | a8 | HE | a8 [oR fag | neg 
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Marital Status of U. S. Civilian Population 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
Males 15 years and over Females 15 years and over 
Wid- Di- Un- Wid- Di- Un- 
owed vorced| known Single | Married.) dowed |vorced|/known 


7 


Single | Married 


bk. /14,837,470127,437,546 


1,891,484/577,034]...... 11,602,852/27,276,696| 4,939,956/740,681]...... 

13,563,445/23,850,904| 1,766.666|431/372| 74,344 10,322,698 "682/320 4'068,433 482,211) 46,091 
+}#1,782,665/19,698,113|} 1,549,164/2071663) 97.981]! 8'772'732 19,210,238] 3,399,662/228,565) 43,644 
1,270,950} 2,357,821 247,595| 55,713] 9,383 953,806} 2,398,144) - 652,663! 88,868} 6,071 
1,104,877| 2,050,407 200,734] 26,689) 10,504 _ 825,258) 2,039,181 507,961) 43,871) 6,829 


119,317 118,384 10,775) 2,393) 1,959) 30,149 90,292 13,111) 2,069 223 
80,023 100,746 8,410 932] 1,755) 18,912 69,514 10,002 (868 278 


males, 15 years old and over: 1940, 49,335,632; white 44,743,534; nonwhite 4,592,098. 
females, 15 years cld and over: 1940, 49,361,562; white 44,560,185; nonwhite 4,801,377. 


7, according to the Bureau of the Census, there were 52,350,000 males and 54,806,000 females 
ere 14 years old and over. Of the males 14,760,000 were single; 34,638,000 were married, and 

p000 were widowed or divorced. Of the females 12,078,000 were single, 35,212,000 were married, and 
00 were widowed or divorced. 


MARITAL STATUS OF U. S. CIVILIAN POPULATION BY STATES (1940 CENSUS) 
Males 15 Years Old and Over Females 15 Years Old and Over 
Married |Widowed |Diyorced| Single , Married |Widowed|Divyorced 


Single 


291,246} 603,014| 36,637 6,936] 232,468] 609,036 12,478 

59.602} 108,813 7.817 4,146] —34:974| 107/277 4'098 

199,300| 438/08 32/280 81054 0,956 

918978] 1,701,632} 114'276| 86,012 109078 

132,778 1:748| 20/0 8154 "765 

240,788} 390;950| 28°537 4,750 6,729 

34/979 504 5,1 9 1,152 

90,495|, 154/108 91636 4,037 1.72768 

06°116|  452'394] 33/50 1244 16/895 

330,589} 671/341] 41/895 81176 14/363 

67.7 1 76 3/984 3/044 

1,013,928} 1,892'349] 139.070] 437516 57,008 

385,364] °837'4 63,246] 21/241 26/128 

309'801| 596:167| 43/472] 13/372 16,002 

209'707| 43 31/499] © 10/921 2/170 

316,2 626,343]  42'709] 11/522 14'819 

anaes 259° 518,257} 33/893 6 11/233 

5 aed he 102,525} 188/551] 17/290 5,237 7238 

Ree seat 2397221] 419'021] 30/552 6,705 9/125 

598/247| 934173} 77,181| 14.677 21/938 

Beery) 652,094| 1,254.575| 85.063] 331547 "891 

oe 408,015 5,2 11,571 14,721 

Ber cn 217.389] 472/066| 30,495 5,726 "794 

eine 429°984| 910/812] 68.918 "90 29/996 

—... 86/219] 125,964 9:73 4 3,781 

ae 163/643} 304/686] 21/804 6,478 7,657 

eer 17/889] 26/992 1/85 2/013 1/311 
61,971] 110;835] 10/579 3/027 4 

3 ee 2°6 1,976| 70/6 7 14,828 

Be. 58,365| _ 110:562 8:0 2)443 "984 

1,861,537| 3,157,750] 226/595| 31,424 51.755 

8'975| 731/906] 39/3 6 11,084 

98/930] | 128,974 9/2 1,793 "988 

we Ee A 832/054] 1,662'583| 122'948|  41'662 53,659 

ac ly ; 246/312] 536,897] 36.548 : 20/297 

139/949] _ 272'7 19°708| 12/504 11/868 

1,330,989| 2,207'727| 173,763] 23,994 32/064 

98,97 12/281 : 4:25 

210,968] 378,717] 20,913 1,8 3,295 

"92 138,578| — 10,017 2'539 2'710 

310/391 94]  42'492| © 10/904 17,574 

699'956| 1,481/163| 95,282] 36, 1287 

2) 17 9°795 5,826 274 548 

ie; ri 948 744 1,916) "029 

Lp ell 341'510| 573,724| 37/348 87348 11,875 

244'035| 424/749] - 31/920] 18,658 18,489 

wee 38'760 rial 24°530 15,203 17,604 

eee 6, 58,360 3,698 2/154 1875 


- SES BS 16,376,595 (30,191,087 | 2,143,552| 624,398] 12,751,772 |30,087,135) 5,700,092 822,563 


cover the whole population, including. civilian. - 
married males 104,935 were 15 to 19 years old, as compared to 713,940 married females of 


“4 
Gretna Green—Haven of Elopers 


hern { dings were made possible by a law of Scotland that 
j oe ear Sa Sleep tata be- | @. man and woman were legally married if they 


5 itness. 

abe ue Benge tet Homine, couples ae nae ited ‘States ae aigs at Gretna Green 
peclovery afteg whe -Baeubi Mesriege spread to those border places where eloping couples 
s tightened up in the Eighteenth Century. | >; those from states where marriage laws were 
irement that both parties to a marriage | strict and required a wait between the time of the 
ve been residents of Scotland for 12 days | issuance of the license and the performance of the 
‘Sdme of the usefulness of Gretna Green | marriage ceremony could be married quickly, there 

-the-moment marriage. Most of the | were many in the country but recently most 5) 
ages were performed over the anvil | have tightened their marriage laws and the Gretna 

smithy. ese over-the-anvil wed-! Greens have been forced out of business. 
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Births and Deaths in the Registration States 
(Exclusive of stillbirths. Rates per 1,000 estimated population) 44 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Sta ci 


Births 


Males Females» Totals Males | Females 


Number | Rate 
23.7 


775.322 586,136 
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788,063 | 613,656 
785,689 | 609,928 


eee in 1946, white totaled 2,913,645, Negro 358,114, Indian 11,191, Chinese 1,534, Japanese 2,4 
other 1,432. ; 
heat in 1946, white totaled 1,232,337, Negro 156,493, Indian 4,250, Chinese 1,279, Japanese | 
other 394. ~ x f z 
Mortality rate for infants under 1 year per 1,000 live births in 1946 was 33.8. 
Maternal deaths (1941) 7,956; (1942) 7,267; (1943) 7,197; (1944) 6,369; (1945) 5,668; (1946) 5,1 
Maternal and infant deaths in 1946 were the lowest on record. ' 


Le 
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Birth Rates: United States and Each State 
(By place of residence. Exclusive of stillbirths. Rates per 1,000 estimated population. © 
Rates for States based on civilian population in area.) by 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistic 


Area 1942} 1943) 1944| 1945) 1946 Area * — 1942) 1943] 1944| 194 


Based on total Based on total 
population a ‘ d \ : population 18.9| 20.9) 21.5} 20.2 
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Births and Deaths: United States and Each State, 1946. 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statist: 
_ Births Deaths Births | Deaths Area , 


10,058]|Oklahoma,.... 
21,783]|Oregon 

Enodis wana 

ode Island. . 

G ! 2'0. .. | 67,266 8. Carolina... 

onnecticut.. . «3 8S. Dakot: 
Delaware 3,229 i iomneeag eek 
Dist, of Col... “a paras 


: Rano ee 
N. Hampshire. Vir, Biche 
NewJersey. . . 5,218 6,392 Weahington: Ms 
New Mexico. . 18,087 5,436||West Virginia 
New York.... Wisconsin... . 
2,542) 27,410]|N. is "3 364 ; $80 We J 


72, , fs 
68,670 22,030! Oh Total U. S.!3,288,672 
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Deaths and Rates by Causes, 1946 


ive of stillbirths and of deaths among armed forces overseas. Rates per 100,00 i 
, y population excluding armed forces overseas) : heat amine 


ource: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 


Cause of death Number| Rate Cause of death Number| Rate 


PRR S se id oom 1,395,617 997.6 Diseases of the heart (other 


POUIODAS Shs tat LN Gare “| 268,518] 191.9 
d and paratyphoid fever... 407 0.3)|Arteriosclerosis and high blood : 
brospinal (meningococcus) BECCRSHOS eae te ee.) 0 ee 26,744 19.1 
Se a ere 0.9|/Pneumonia (all forms) and 
UE ee eee 0.1 UT ee Fs eee 62,324) 44.6 
eS Bee ek ak 0.9 Bronchopneumonia............ 27,667, 19.8 
. 3" py ee eee 0.9 Lobar pneumonia. ............ ~' 20,252 14.5 
wlosis (all forms).......... 36.4)// Pneumonia (unspecified). ...... 5,622 4.0 
erculosis of respiratory PUMA RA. 338). ee hs De Fos eR 8,783 6.3 
ol A Aes a ee 33.6]|Ulcer of stomach or duodenum.... 8,164 5.8 
erculosis (other forms)..... 2.8||Diarrhea, enteritis, etc........... 8,090 5.8 
tery. eS ‘ "2" O.7) Appendicitis. ). 3. ons. «os eee 5,285 3.8 
ui - 0.2||Hernia and intestinal obstruction..}| 11,221 8.0 
9.3])Cirrhosis of the liver............. 13,451 9.6 
“S PS 0.9)|Biliary calculi, ete.......2 20.02. 6,150 4.4 
Nepivritts 2) o., .2.', seas. see 81,701 58.4 
. oe 2 SRE ee 1.3||Diseases of the prostate.......... 7,361 5.3 
and other malignant tumors 130.1]|Diseases of pregnancy, etc.. Zs 5,153 3.7 
cer of the digestive organs Puerperal septicemia... . . 771 13 
O PROCNENIE MS 2.5. Too. ak 57.8 Puerperal toxemia..... 1,296 0.9 
icer of female genital organs. 16.2 Hemorrhage, trauma or ,589 1.1 
weer of the breast........... 12.5 Other puerperal causes a 497 0.4 
(er (other sites)........... 43.6||Congenital malformations........ 17,749 12,7 
heumatic fever. /......... 0.8|| Diseases peculiar to first year of life 61,738 44,1 
oe ae 24.8)| Premature birth.............. 39,824) 28.5 
i ee ey AWS Lz Other diseases peculiar to first 
a (except alcoholic)........ 0.6 tO ee Boe eS 21,914 15.7 
ism (ethylism)........... TG) iSuaicide . «it maces des NOR eee 16,152 11.5 
mabicsions of vascular ~~} [=~ WWHomicide.”, .. oc. oc une swede 8,784 6.3 
Ress 9 ote «Gi Goa < 2.4:2% 125,646 89.8 Sites ee ae = a 98,033 70.1 
nia Dhaene. tice 429,230 Motor-vehicle accidents........ 33,411 23.9 
aha ee Ste ae 64,622) 46.2 
ee eo 23,559 Senility, ill-defined and unknown 
Diseases of coronary arteries ee OC SES EY | SPR? 19.7 
@nd angina pectoris......... 137,153] 98.0]| All other causes..........2....... 56.6 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS, BY YEARS AND ‘TYPES 


Poisons 
Motor Burns Drown- Poison (except 
Total Vehicle Falls Deaths ing 


rr vehicle deaths include collisions with trains and streetcars. Burns exclude conflagration. 
d deaths exclude collisions with motor vehicles. Poisons exclude poisoning by venomous animals, 
es food poisoning. 


NUMBER OF DEATHS AND DEATH RATES FOR MOTOR-VEHICLE ACCIDENTS: 
DEATH-REGISTRATION STATES*, 1918-1945 


Deaths| Rate Year |Deaths/ Rate Year |Deaths| Rate Year 


Deaths| Rate 


1942... .| 28,309} 21.2 
1943....| 23,823) 17.8 
1944, ...| 24,282) 18,3 
1945. ...| 28,076} 21.3 
1946. ...] 33,411] 23.9 © 


utomobile collisions with trains and streetcars, and motorcycle accidents, 1918-1925. 
ee totces overseas 1940-1946. Rates based on population excluding armed forces overseas, 


inclusive. : 
ude entire continental United States beginning in 1933. 


hs— “1,437; (1934) 1,457; (1935) 1,587; (1936) 1.697; (1937) 1,810: (1938) 1.489; 
P38: i540) iGoi Yecrst} 1{$40; (1842): 1,708, (1983) 1,448; (1944) 1,663; (1945) 1,703; (1946) 
es—(1933) 318; (1934) 332: (1935) 253: (1936) 269; (1937) 264: (1938) 165; (1939) 
ee cer tat) 118; (1933) aa (943) 171: (1944) 175; (1945) 163; (1946) 174, 


y hs—(1933) 285: (1934) 332: (1935) 346: (1936) 362: (1937) 364: (1938) 369; (1939) 439; 
ele eat fo9; (1342) 388; (1943) 353; (1944) 396: (1945) 538; (1946) 707. 
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, Death Rates: United States and Each State. 
4 

t (By place of residence. Exclusive of stillbirths and of deaths among armed forces overseas. 
Rates for 1,000 estimated population excluding armed forces _ovetseas.) I 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics — 
Area 1941 | 1942 |1943 | 1944 | 1945 


Nebraska.... +i 
N. Hampshire}|12. 
New Jersey...|11 
N. Mexico. .. 
New York... 
N. Carolina. . 
North Dakota 


Area 


1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
.3 |.9.5: |.9. 


Alabama..... 


— 
ht 
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Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
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Tennessee....| 9. 
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Average Future Lifetime in United States 


(Based on reported deaths and births in 1946 and estimated population on July 1, 1946 — 
and reported deaths and births 1939-1941 and 1940 census of population.) by 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of-Vital Statistics 


" Years remaining | Average duration of life (years) 
Exact | Total White Nonwhite | Total White Nonwh 


age er ep — pu- 
(years) | lation] Male |Female| Male | Female ation |} Male |Female| Male |Fes 


‘ 


re 65.1 70.3 5 0 1939-1941} 63.62 | 62.81 | 67.29 | 52.33 | 5a 
- Ae aie + “4 1946 66.7 65.1 70.3 57.5 6 
8 Sg m1) .9 8 Survivors out of 100,000 births 

cae a i 2 3 to age 20 | 
‘8 sy! 7 ‘6 6 1939-1941) 92,435 | 92,293 | 93,984 | 86,770 | 88& 
3 9 my 6 4 1946 94,442 | 94,076 | 95,605 | 91,040 | 92% 
2) Bb] BS) Be) Be To nae 6 | 
i 7 3 4 "9 ||1939-1941) 60,366 | 88.305 | $8,701 | 35,912 49 
1 7 "9 yi 8 1946 | 65,328 | 61/809 | 737836 | 43°80 | 5 
3 is : - , 
‘8 2 2 Z 4 Survivors to age 65 out of a 
6 6 5 <7 6 ’ 100,000 alive at age 20 | 
8 .0 3 6 5 1939-1941) 65,306 | 63,174 | 73,099 | 41,388 F 

8.4 ee -6 .6 5 1946 69,173 | 65,701 | 77,230 | 48,113 | 


~~ 


Source: Bureau of the Census; figures show average daily number of inmates 


Patients in State Hospitals for Mental Diseases, 1946 


Uhare..0.!|) §5,600|\Lowai.” rt tue 6,635||Nevada......... 336||South Dak 
Arizona......... 1,188]|Kansas:.. 2...) 5,056||New Hampshire..| 2,361 ronnie ek 
Arkansas....... 4,851||Kentucky....... 6,642||New Jersey...... 11,582||Texas.... 
California....... 26,092]|Louisiana....... 6,784||New Mexico... .. O67||Utah. os osaeck ot 
Golorado.....)). 4,455||Maine.... 1.1... | 2,645||New York... . |! 76,114||Vermont......_. 
Connecticut eh 7,938 Maryland... 0083 North Carolina, . 7,568]| Virginia. 2.) 1.1: 

Batis achusetts. . . ; 0} kota... py 3 
Dist. ot Ol accu: 6,231 Michigan....... 18,9. pay aa 1365 (Weer eens: 

0) 


6 
Rhode Island....| 2,942 Tot, U.i8s.0 3 


South Carolina. || 4/763 


There were 70,962 persons on the administrative; Note: Statistics on the average i " 
staffs of the above institutions. The maintenance] patient population are based on reborn ‘0 
expenditures in 1946 were $189,001,358, of which| hospitals; statistics on administrative sta 
reps ie wae took $105,344,181; provisions pee MSL ec ae hospitals) aa 
. $42,151,865. The per capita cost of patients for : o One 
the peat was $436.12! 4 piteis.) Pieurss for Ohio receiving Aoospitals 


ee <<: = 
_ Motor Vehicle Deaths by States, 194. w 1940 Ott 
Motor Vehicle Deaths by States, 1945 to | 


National Safety Council; compiled from information furnish E 

) : ed by sts ffi 
pe of Khe Cnn a Pitan eee hee ote Totar elt Vehicle Dean 
cone Donan Mae ae ses. Motor Vehicle Traffic Death figures include 
mparable with 1947 provisisne. cane I ral Vital Statistics figures for 1946 are final, but almost all 


Motor vehicle 
Srathndeaghe Total motor vehicle deaths 


oe 4 a 
tc. 
ie 


National office of vital statis- 
State traffic State registrars tics (pl 
authorities of vital statistics Sts oe eee 
(place of accident) (place of death) 1946 1945 
e 1947 1946 1947 | 1946 Number Rate* 
766 27.3 618 
190 30.6 219 2 
367 19.5 271 
3,770 39.6 3,548 
361 31.8 310 
264 13.4 275 
76 26.9 61 
98 116 106 
714 30.9 610 
809 25.9 713 ‘ 
182 34.8 163 : 
1,871 23.3 1,540 
966 25.6 859 
549 21.6 419 
467 25.1 324 
729 26.6 592 
507 20.1 426 
193 22.0 156 
429 19.6 407 r 
618 13.5 561 
1,576 26.0 1,218 
588 20.8 i 480 
479 22.8 352 
830 22:0 702 
166 34.8 118 a 
289 22.7 220 
64 47.3 58 x : 
100 19.3 71 
757 17.6 662 
. adie | ee | ge 
h Carolina 1,052 28.9 767 
h Dakota 1 144 26.8 98 
1,879 25.0 1,543 
539 24.2 443 
493 34.0 35 
1,900 19.0 1,613 
96 12.9 95 
627 32.9 491 
161 29.4 105 
676 22.5 59 
1,821 26.2 1,424 
185 29.1 178 
88 24.9 63 
809 27 639 fi 
633 28.1 579 
406 22.5 320 
740 23,4) 637 
105 40.0 58 
32,300 33,411 33,411 23.9 28,076 


dent death rates are the numbers of resident deaths (regardless of place of accident) per 
population. 
als are not sums of state figures, except National Office of Vital Statistics, 1945 and 1946. 


mate, based on incomplete information. 

e: Traffic authorities generally collect reports of non-fatal injury accidents and; in most cases, 
pperty damage accidents. Comparisons from state to state lack validity, however, because of 
ariation in completeness of reporting. 

f the 32,300 motor vehicle deaths in 1947—deaths from collisions with pedestrians, 10,300; other 
vehicles, 9,800; railroad trans, 1,657; street cars, 150; bicycles, 550; animal drawn vehicles or 
, 150; fixed objects, 1,000; non-collision accidents, 8,700. 


roximate total of non-fatal injuries, 1,150,000. 


AGE OF DRIVERS INVOLVED IN MOTOR VEHICLE TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS, 1947 
Source—Reports of state traffic authorities. 


In fatal accidents 


? In My. 

1947 (30 states) Changes all if 

accidents ape" 

Per 1941-47 1946-47 (29% states) - 

(18 states) (28 states) F: 

SIH siofons pst aia’ 3 _ 
oS 

ta ; 6,200 6 of : 

irs 1,500. Z pene 8 27> + 3 - 


1 r. In 1947, 2,300 women drivers were involved in fatal accidents and 1,400,000 in all e 
vs i made up ‘8 per cent and 9 per cent, respectively, of all drivers involved in accidents. 
stimated that the fatal ent mileage rates of male and female drivers would be equal, if men 


¢ 
Pt 
e or six times the mileage of women. 1 : 


. 


in, eee ee re oe Re 


'sties—Crime Reports; Death Sentences 


U. S. Government Crime Reports 


Ne. of Offenses | ¥ ‘one 
Offense mse = : 
1945 | 1946 | 1947 1945 | ,1946 | 
. am 59,807| 67,512 
Migedee ioiicneril: | Aggravated assault... A , 
symansimughver...-| 6.847) $442 7.760// Patten vvc00.1cI) Seaieai| SeL 788 
anslaught. ne , * 2 See ee. 5 229,920 
ue es *}  inisay| 121i) — axasol| At Se its al 
Robbery............ 54,279] 62.782! _58,100||_ Total............. .|1,565,541|1,685,203|1,6 


The total for 1937 was 1,415,816; (1938) 1,433,812; (1939) 1,484,554; (1940) 1,517,026; (1941) 1,531,¢ 
(1942) 1,436,748; (1943) 1,381,681; (1944) 1,393,655. | 
Penitentiaries: Alcatraz, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Leavenworth, Kans.; Lewisburg, Pa.; McNeil 
Wash.; Terre Haute, Ind. 
or Reformatories: Chillicothe, Ohio; El Reno, Okla.; Petersburg, Va.; women, Alderson, W. Va. 
Medical center: Springfield, Mo.: Hospital; Maintenance unit. ; a 
Prison camps: Du Pont, Wash.; Kooskia, Idaho; Mill Point, W. Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; Tucson, 
Correctional institutions: Ashland, Ky.; Danbury, Conn.; Denver, Colo.; La Tuna, Tex.; Texarks 
_ Tex.; Milan, Mich.; Male, Female, Sandstone, Minn.; Male, Female, Taliahasseé, Fla. 
Detention headquarters: New Orleans, La.; New York City. 
National Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C. 
Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories (Department of Commerce, Bureav 
the Census)—(1940) 175,572; (1941) 166,939; (1942) 152,967; (1943) 138,710; (1944) 134,236; @ 


134,802; (1946) 141,404. 
ARRESTS IN 1947 BY SEX 


Offense charged Fas Offense charged 
Male 


Offenses against family and children) 12,335 
Liquor IGWs:: . Oo <atv3,. 00m we: soe ee 

Driving while intoxicated, .... " 
Road and driving laws....... 


Larceny—theft 23 Parking violations 3 
PAGOCNETG 2 5. ee 8 413) |Other traffic and motor-vehicle laws. 


Embezzlement and fraud.......... 15,621) 1,711||Disorderly conduct............... 
Stolen property; buying, rec.,etc....| 2,919 270|| Drumkewness 42), Ses... .Melene h 


oS LS 928 MOD V AeA Neys » oS oie At, cle atenein s 
Forgery and counterfeiting........ 2,2061 #-3,026||Gamblings. © 5.2 ee... kg Oy 
5 ns EE aE re O F442 e oa Suspicloaes. cee os poeta 
Prostitution and commercializedvice| 3,896] 5,816||Not stated............... 
Other sex offenses. ...........4... 14,495] 3,383]|All other offemses............. 


Narcotic drug laws....... eyes G 3,056 y 
Weapons; carrying, possessing, etce..{ 11,753 586 Fatal. coin te eee cee Fee 


Property stolen in 1947 was valued at $106,235,467, as compared to $96,163,661 in 1946. P: a 
recovered in 1947 was valued at $64,111,340. Automobiles accounted for $57,393,730 of the 1947 thet 


Murder (including non-negligent manslaughter) in 1947, in large cities—Atlanta, Ga., 91; Baltimi 
Md., 96; Chicago, Ill., 209; Cincinnati, Ohio, 47; Cleveland, Ohio 66; Columbus Ohio 22;' Dallas Tex, 
Denver Colo. 17; Detroit, Mich., 112; Fort Worth, Tex., 34; Houston, Tex., 103; Indianapolis, Ind., 

~ Merip 


| Kansas City, Mo., 37; Knoxville, Tenn., 42; Los Angeles, Calif., 119; Louisville, Ky., 52 em 

; Tenn., 33; Milwaukee, Wis., 14; Minneapolis, Minn., 12; Nashville, Tenn., 40; Newark, N. J., 24: 1 
Orleans, La., 59; New York, N. Y., 333: Norfolk, Va. 35; Philadelphia, Ba., 118; Pittsburgh’ Pa. 
Richmond, Va., 39; St. Louis, Mo., 87; Savannah, Ga., 25; Tampa, Fla:, 19; Toledo, Ohio, 18; Tun 
Okla., 12; Tuscaloosa, Ala., 15; Washington, D. C., 65, 7 ae 


Compared with the pre-war averages of 1939-41, murder in 1947 increased 15.4 percent; 
15.3 percent; robbery, 14.6 percent; larceny, 2.6 percent; negligent manslaughter, 2.1 per 
fmutomobile thefts, 1.9 percent, in urban areas. et 

The extent of crime followed for the most part the crime rates set in 1946 w 4 
a high peak for the period since national crime statistics were first tabulated (1930) we tea 


Crimes in rural areas increased 7.1 percent over 1946, with rape increasing 15. urgl 
13.7 percent, aggravated assault 10.9 percent, larceny 10.6 percent and Sart ice } 
the other hand, there was, in rural areas, a decline of 15.1 percent for automobile thefts, 3.7 pay 

e 


burgl:! 
cent, | | 


‘for murders, and 0.9 pecent for negligent manslaughter. 


The high crime rates, according to J. Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI, wer 
too many Americans to assume the responsibilities of their citizenship by rp tagdcote to tall 
eoee ar year agencies, and the failure to check effectively juvenile delinaneney during the te 
War years. ‘ 


Death Sentences by States, 1946 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Number Number 
States exe- States exe- States 
: _| cuted cuted 


Alabama...... 9 Iowa... +. 2 aé 2 Nevada... .... 1 ) 
Arizona......-| — Kansas.....,.| — N. Hampshire..| — ecpescr ee 
Arkansas...... 4 Kentucky..... 4 New Jersey.... — Te 
California. .... 6 Louisiana... .. 2 New Mexico... il 
Colorado...... _ Maine oan. ee. —_ New York..... 4 
Connecticut... . 3 Maryland..... 5 North Carolina. 13 
ref. : pee ates 1 North Dakota.. =— 
er — TG OW ROn cs. 2 
eee. 5 are et — Oklahoma..... 2 
Bat 16 9 OIG Antone 2 
oy eee — eh eat 2 pe ee eee ae 5 
Brick ot — A ccrnseaay = ode Island. . — 
1 — South Carolina, Brsee 


a 


States...... 


Of these, 46 were white; 84 negroes; one other race. Put to death for 4 F 

» and one other race. Rape: white, none; 21 negroes; other races, Se pee Weis ee 
negre; other races, none. Aggravated assault by life convict: one white; negro, none: other race “hc 

} aS Rab no other offenses for which the death penalty was imposed, Offense was not repor 
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Lynchings in the United States, 1900-1947 


+ Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. (W. White; N. Negro) - 
= LN. Total) Year| W.| N. |Total)) Year; W. _N jfotal)) Year) W. N. \TYotal 


— 


9 1| 51] 52 |/1926..) 7 | 23} 30 ||1939 eee bee 
25 3 | 49 | 52 ||1997 0] i6 | 46 |}1940 1 be aes 
u 13 | 54 | 67 |/1928 1] 10] at |li941 O fra ae 
3 4 54 |} 1929 3 10 || 1942 i heat ss ke 
pi 3135] 38 |l1930 i} 20] 21 |} 1943 0: ar ee 
1918..] 4] 60] 64 |) 1931 1} i2| 13 |/1944 o|. 2] 2 
3 1919..| 7| 76] 83 || 1932 2| 6] 8 |\1945 is eee eT 
2 1920.-} 8 | 53 | 61 |/1933 4| 24] 28 |{1946 Ov. Lethe 
8 1921 5159] 64 || 1934 0| 15 | 15 ||1947 Pip emia pee 
13 1922 6 | Si] 87 ||1935 ot aac |--20: ft | 
; s 33 || 1936 0 8 8 || Total | 
im 1924 0] 16} 16 |/1937 0 8 8 ah 9° ee 
2 1925 o} a7] 1 |l1938 Otc et 


LYNCHINGS BY STATES, 1882-1947 


- ; Tot,), State; W. 4 N. pet. i} State., W. ; N. | Tot. State; W. | N. | Tot. 


| ; 
346)\lowa...| 17 2} 19||Nev... en) 6)|S.D..| 27 o| 27 
29||Kans...| 35) 19) 54/|N- J. 0 1 1||Tenn..| 47} 203] 250 
285|/Ky....| 64/141! 205|IN- M‘:| 33 3] 36||Texas.| 143] 346] 489 
43|'La....7] 56] 335) 394\|N. Y..- 1 1 2)|Utah. - 6 = 502 8 
68||Md..:: 2} 27) 2911N.C..-:] 15] 84] 99llVa..73] 16] 83] 99 
Mich... 7 1 SIN. D...| 13 3| 16|/Wash.| 25 1] 26 
281||Minn. | 5 4) 9/Ohio...| 10) 16] 26/|W. Va.| 21} 28) 49 
525'|Miss..:} 41] 533) 574|/Okla 82| 41] 123|/|Wis... 6 0 6 
20||Mo...:} 51| 71 122) Oreg 20 1} 21/\|Wyo::| 30 5| 35 
33))}Mont..| 82 2! 84||Penn 2 6 & —— |—__ 
47 |Nebr...| 52 5]. 57S. C 4! 156 160|| Totat|1,291/3,426]4,717 


Major Kidnaping Cases Since 1932 


- Source: Official Records 


(in 1932 follow: ‘ 
a hall in 6th St.. Manhattan Boro, 4 days after he 
—Feb. 12—Charles Boettcher, Denver. Re- | was seized; two of the kidnavers, Joseph Sacoda 
March 1.—May 27—Mary McElroy, Kansas | and Demetrius Gula, convicted and executed in 
Released May 28. Walter McGee sentenced | Sing Sing prison on Jan. 11, 1940. 
mprisonment.—June 15—William A. Hamm, 1938—Feb. 24—Peter Levine, 12; New Rochelle, 
St. Paul, banker. Released after one week. | N. Y. Body recovered May 29. Kidnapers escaped. 
Karpis sentenced to~life imprisonment.— | —May 28—James Bailey Cash, Jr., 5, Princeton 
-August Luer, Alton, Ill. Released. Three} Fla. Body recovered June 8. Franklin P. McCall 
id a woman sentenced to life imprisonment. | pleaded guilty to the kidnaping and was put to 
22—Charles F. Urschel, Oklahoma City. Re- | death in the electric chair Feb. 24, 1939. 
f@ after nine days. George (Machine Gun) 1940—Sept. 20—Marc de Tristan, 3, Hillsborough, 
-and five others sentenced to life imprison- | Calif. Boy recovered Sept. 22, alive and well, 
Nov. 9—Brooke Hart, San Jose, Cal. Killed. | Wilhelm J. Muhlenbroich, 39. German immigrant 
T. Thurmund and John M. Holmes, his ac- | of 1935, arrested, charged with the crime. He was 
dnapers, lynched by a mob. convicted and was sentenced to life imprisonment. 
Jan, 17—Edward G. Bremer, St. Paul. Re- | On Dec. 26, 1940, in San Quentin Prison, he at- 
after three weeks. Two sentenced to life im- | tempted suicide. 
ent.—May 16—William F. Gettle, Los An- 1942—Oct. 12—Ruby Evelyn Cremeans walked 


each.—Oct. 10—Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll, | O., and, directing a revolver at the attendants, kid- 
ie. Released unharmed. Thomas H. Robin- | naped Daniel Joseph Scanlon, an eight-months- 
serving life sentence. old baby. The kidnaper left by the ambulance 
orge Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, | door of the hospital where a car was waiting, 


d Mp 
- Released after seven days. Kidnapers sen- | and drove off at a high rate of speed. The kid- | 


d from 20 to 60 years’ imprisonment. naper transported the baby from Columbia, to 
Dec. 26- Charles Mattson, 10; Tacoma. | Huntington, W. Va. Subsequently she carried the 


John H. Seadlund put to death.—Dec. 4— | advised FBI agents that she kidnaped the baby 
Fried, White Plains, N. Y.; body not found, | because she was lonesome. She pleaded guilty and 
to have been burned in the ceilar of a public | was sentenced to serve twenty years’ imprisonment 


of 


Psychiatric Patients in Hospitals in the U. S. 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for psychotic first admissions. 


Cerebral 
neral | Alcoholic | Arcterio- 
“ Paresis Scierosis 


12,626 20,658 26,723 
26,648 


Manic- | Dementia) All Othe: 
Depressive! Praecox | Psychoses 


aS 
q 15/132 Se a Bags 
ae ta’ 5 6,4! 15,334 . 12,348 29,882 32,894 
120,761 6,021 web; 15,665 13,543 12,078 29,753 37,988 
‘patients were by type of hospital in 1946—State, 77,518; veterans, 19,317; county and city, 2,764; 
21,162. : 


@ major kidnaping cases that have occupied Federal agents since passage of the Lindbergh kidnap 


Three men sentenced to 37 years’ imprison- | into the nursery at Saint Ann’s Hospital, Columbus, ~ 


dead. Kidnaper escaped. baby to Portsmouth, O.. where on Dec. 5, 1942, | 
Sept. 25—Charles S. Ross, Chicago. Found | she was apprehended at a hotel with the baby. She ~ 


4 


ar 


Construction and Housing in the United States — 
Seurce: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
NUMBER OF NEW PERMANENT NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED, URBAN, 


AND BY SOURCE OF FUNDS, 1920-471 


Number of new permanent units 'g 
r Total Private ae Public 
sriod : - 
Bese Rural Rural Ri 
All Urban |nonfarm| Total Urban | nonfarm Total Urban j|nons 
nonfarm 2 2 2 a 2 i 
247,000 | 196,000 51,000 247,000 | 196,000 51,000 0 
937,000 | 752,00) 185,000 937,000 | 752,000] 185,000 0 


191,000 | 124,400 6 183,703 | 119,714 63,989 7,29 4,68: 
141, 45,600 | 138,692 93,216 45,476 3,108 2,98: 
209,300 | 133,900 75,400 | 208,059 | 132,659 75,400 1,241 1,241 
670,500 | 403,700 | 266,800 | 662,473 | 395,673} 266,800 8.027 8,027 
849,000 | 479,800 | 369,200 | 845,560 | 476,360] 369,200 3,440 3,440 


1IData for 1920-29 are from National Bureau of Economic Research; data for 1930-47 are 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Based on building permits issued and Federal construction contracts aw 
which, from 1946, have been supplemented by data from field surveys in nonpermit-issuing place 


Beginning in 1945 data from building permits have been adjusted for lapsed permits and lag he 
permit issuance and the start of construction. These influences were negligible prior to 1945. 

Excludes units provided by the Federal Temporary Re-use Housing Program, and all other tem} 
units. - ’ 


2Urban and rural nonfarm classifications for years 1920-29 are based on 1930 Census; for years 193 
on 1940 Census. 


PERMIT VALUATION PER NEW PRIVATELY FINANCED DWELLING UNIT AUTHORIZET) 
URBAN AREAS, 1942-471 ‘ 
(This table does not show change in the permit valuation of a single dwelling of a given typ g 


does show change in the permit valuation of all dwellings for which permits were issued. Dos 
include land costs.) c 


Average permit valuation per new Index numbers (1942-1946 = 100) of pe: 


dwelling unit in— valuation per new dwelling unit im 
All Multi- 
Year types 1-family | 2-family | family 1-family | 2-family 
of struc- struc- struc- struc- struc- 
struc- tures tures tures ture tures 
tures 2 3 2 
$3,236 $3,446 $2,707 $2,556 
126 3,304 2,806 2,772 
3,082 3,089 3,342 2,910 
4,139 4,294 3,433 3,295 
4,916 5,110 4,236 3,804 
5,746 6,001 4,579 4,929 155.9 139.4 


iDwelling units for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in all > 

places, including an estimate of new homebuilding undertaken in some small urban places 

not issue building permits. These data on city dwelling units, unlike the data on nonfarm housing 2 

» table above, cover homebuilding only in urban places, excluding the suburban areas surrounding 

city proper; they cover all units, temporary as well as permanent, whereas the figures on no! 
housing cover only permanent dwellings. In addition, the urban dwelling unit information d 

represent the volume of new homebuilding actually started during the month, as in the case of 7 
housing, since the building-permit data have not been adjusted for lapsed permits nor for lag be 

' permit issuance and the start of construction. Urban classification is based on 1940 Census. 


*Includes units in 1- and 2-family structures with stores. t 
8Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 4 
4Preliminary. 


Number of dwelling units in— 


Year 4 Multi- ™ 
All types of} 1-family | 2-family family 1-family | 2-family fai 
structures |structures |structures?|structures?| structures|structures2|struc 


\ 3 eenaee 6.6 
Bie eave i) tis 160,526 136,157 9,050 15,319 , ; 

>. sere ean 528,505 448,434 24,326 | 55,745 848 a6 
PR A lets 506,453 394,788 34,233 77,432 78.0 6.8 


proper; they cover all units, temporary as well as permanent, whereas the ba fra on nonfdrm 


ion does not represi 
volume of new homebuilding actualiy started during the month, as in th 
since the building-permit data have not been adjusted for lapsed permits ey ie bea : 
issuance and the start of construction. Urban classification is based on 1940 Census, B: 
®Includes units in 1- and 2-family ‘structures with stores. 
*Includes units in multifamily structures with stores, 


4Preliminary. 


ae 
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[fT VALUATION OF URBAN BUILDING AUTHORIZED, BY CLASS OF BUILDING, 


1942-19471 
(Index Numbers, 1942-46—100) 


All building New residential New nonresidential Additions, altera- 

construction building? building tions and repairs 
haw 2S ee ae ney 

Permit Permit Permit Permit 


valuation Index|} valuation Index} valuation Index 


valuation Index 
in thousands! no. |inthousands| no. in thousands! no. 


in thousands] no. 


ey $2,707,573 114.9 $918,413 914 31,510;688 161.6 $278,472 66.9 
“aN 1,262,133 53.6 583,496 53.1 439,131 47.0 239,506 57.5 
1,101,350 46.7 345,670 34.4 438,909 46.9 316,771 76.1 

“ey 1,966,913 83.5 663,160 66.0 827,614 88.5 476,139 114.4 
Bat ox 4,743,414 201.3 2,513,789 250.2 1,458,602 1506.0 771,023 185.2 
mat. 5,549,718 235.5 2,945,934 293.2 1,712,672 183.2 891,112 214.0 


1 Iding for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in all urban places, 
og an estimate of building undertaken in some small urban places that do not issue building 
6. 


des value of hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping residential building. 
liminary. 


INDEXES OF THE VALUATION OF URBAN BUILDING AUTHORIZED, 
BY CLASS OF CONSTRUCTION, 1929-471 a 


Indexes (monthly average 1935-39 = 100) 


. Period All building New residential New nonresiden- | Additions, altera- 
pee - construction building? tial building tions and repairs 

283.1 353.5 319.5 "187.2 

162.0 151.1 233.3 121.8 
114.3 107.7 *. 159.1 91. 

41. , 26.7 64.3 44.9 

34.6 2.3 45.0 45.3 

35.4 8.9 44.6 58.4 

60.7 46.4 69.5 79.0 

96.5 91.9 101.4 99.8 

106.6 98.6 112.7 116.3 

108.3 113.9 106.3 be 98.1 

127.9 149.3 110.1 106.9 

150.2 167.5 146.9 106.2 

5 197.6 153.5 115.5 

113.7 162.4 77.0 

72.2 47.2 66.2 

42.8 47.2 87.2 

82.1 89.0 131.7 

311.1 156.8 213.3 

364.6 S 5.1842 246.5 


Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in all urban places, 
ding an estimate of building undertaken in some small urban places that do not issue building 
its. Estimates for 1929 through 1941 were derived by applying link relatives to data obtained from 
orting cities, the number of which increased steadily each year to almost 2,500 in 1941; figures 
2 onward were derived by expanding a carefully stratified sample of approximately 2,500 reporting 
to estimate for all urban areas. 


E '1IMATED EXPENDITURES FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION IN CONTINENTAL UNITED 
: oe STATES BY YEARS, IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


ot rat 5,531||1927 11,067 307||1945 4,808 

EP ee 7,017/| 1928 10,780} 1 5 1946 10,458 
O28. 2 oss 8,567|| 192 3,23 1947 13,977 

Bs es 1930 8,042))1 6 2 

EN ees 10,512 7 5,487 

‘e's 11,119!'193: 5,186 


Dwelling Units in U. S. Cities 


' Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


Occupied dwelling units for central city or 


pied dwelling units for central city or cities in selected metropolitan districts 


sities in selected metropolitan districts 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 
NewiOrleans ss 020. 0:3). 0=nese We 


Philadelphia. . 
Pittsburgh, . 


r AT eh hea ee nA ! Diegzowe Aas. 
Ticket er | San | 
-New Britain......... 509 Ean AS gt ele 


se een coc iti py TIBRBE | Bente gence eco ss 
eae: ee ql ar te pete 
ike aki, So AN Rea MBIedo Eee coe Seis Cae 


| Washington, D. C 


aor 


ee. oe. a 


=p 


» en 


=~ 


Estimated 1 Bagulance of the United piston aly Es 1947 
Excluding Armed Forces Overseas P 
Source: Bureau oh the Census. (Data as of Aug. 9, 1948) 


Region, divi-| July1, | Aprili, | Pct.in- |) Region, divi-) July 1, “April 4, 
ren and 1947 7640 crease or sion and 1947 1940 


state (estim.) (eensus) | decrease state (estim.) (census) 
Regions: Missouriv. : 2... 3,903,000; 3,784,664 
Northe. states. .| 38,442,000) 35,976,777 +6.9 North Dakota.. 541,000 641,93 
No. cen. states.| 42,932,000] 40,143,332 +6.9 South Dakota... 578,000 642,961 
South. 2. ...: 43,932,000) 41,665,901 +5.4 Nebraska...... 1,284,000} 1,315,834 
DVOWUT ssp. -. ts. 18,107,000} 13,883,265} +30.4 Kansas Ss. ,925,000] 1,801,028 
Northe.states: So. Atl 
New England. .| 9,138,000} 8,437,290 +8.3 Delaware...... 291,000 266,505 
Middle Atlantic} 29,304,000] 27,539,487 +6.4 Maryland. . 2,139,000} 1,821,244 
North central Dist. of Col.... 861,000 663,091 
states: Virginia 2,999,000] 2,677,773 
E. no. central. .| 29,223,000} 26,626,342 +9.8 West Virginia..}| 1,882,000} 1,901,974 
W. no. central..| 13,709,000} 13,516,990 +1.4 North Carolina.| 3,698,000) 3,571,623 
South: South Carolina.}| 1,951,000} 1,899,804 
So. Atlantic... 19,286,000} 17,823,151 +8.2 Georgia....... 3,138,000} 3,123,723 
E. so. central:..| 10/801,000| 10,778,225 +0.2 Florida........| 2,328,000] 1,897,414 
W. so. central..| 13,844,000] 13/064,525 +6.0 E. so. Central: 
West: Kentucky..... 2,780,000] 2,845,627 
Mountain. .... 4,393,000} 4,150,003 +5.9 Tennessee-~ ... 3,091,000 oe 915,841 
i oe 13,714,000} 9,733,262} +40.9 Alabama...... 2,834,000 ,832,961 
N. England: Mississippt.... . 2,096,000} 2,183,796 
Maine........ 885,000 847,226 +4.5 W. so. cent.: 
New Hampshire 534,000 i 524 +8.6 Arkansas...... 1,913,000} 1,949,387 
Vermont...... 366,000 359,231) - +1.8 Louisiana...... 2,544,000} 2,363,880 
Massachusetts..} 4,635,000) 4,316,721|. +7.4 Oklahoma..... 2,284,000] 2,336,434 
Rhode Island... 745,000 713,346 +44 Mo 2 eee ale? 7,104,000] 6,414,824 
Connecticut,.,.| 1,974,000} 1,709,242; +15.5 Mountain: ; 
id. Atl.: Montana...... 488,000 559,456 
New York..... 14,165,000] 13,479,142 +5.1 B@aho.....3..'>- 525,000 524,873 
New Jersey. 4'627,000 4,160,165) 411.2 Wyoming...... 265,000 250,742 
Pennsylvania... 10,512,000} 9,900,180 +6.2 1,144,000} 1,123,296 
EF. no. central: 547,000 531,818 
a ee 6,907,612} +11.1 644,000 499,261 
3, 3,427,796} +11.9 640,000 550, 
8 7,897,241 +6.3 Ee Teh: 139,000 110,247 
6 5,256,106} +15.5 i 
3,2 3,137,587 +3.5 Washington. . Spree a 1,736,191 
Oregon........ 1,545,000} 1,089,684 
2,792,300 +3.4 California. . 9/812,000| 6,907,387 
2,538,268 +211 |i United States. |143/414/000! 131,669,275 


Ly 
Estimated pdoulabe of Continental: United States 1940-1! 


Including and Excluding Armed Forces Overseas and Civilian Population 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Including armed Excluding armed 
forces overseas forces overseas Civilian populapt 
By six-month Increase 
intervals Estimated | since Apr, ||Estimated |Increase or || Estimated |Incre: 

population 1, 1940 population | decrease* population | de 

April 1, 1940 (census)... | 131,669,275 |......4.... TST, GG 7G Vee otal mca ny 131,401,985 

July 1, 1940 131/970,224 300,949 ||/131,954,144 4+284,869° || 1311659286 
132,637,933 968,658 ||132.560.843 +606,699 || 131,896,959 
133,202,873 ,533,598 ioe. 060,045 +499,202 || 131,557,730 
133,953,225 1283'950 ||133,688,443 +628,398 || 131,943,065 
134,664,924 :995,649 ||133,770,500 +82,057 || 130,874,910 


142,672'762 | 11,003,487 |/141,892)185 1480.88 14 
144,002,000 | 121332725 |/143'382°000 t 2898000 
145,340,000 | 13;670;725 ||144'881;000 144°089,000 


*Since preceding date. **Provisional\ estimates. 


Cases of Plural Births by Number Born Alive in United S 
: Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statist: 
Cases in which all individuals were still born are shown in parentheses but are not included in the { 


Cases of twins Cases of triplets Cases of quadru 
Year (Both 63 4 1, 2, Ut 
Total | Both 1 still- ||‘Total| 3 |{1or2| still- || T 2 3 
] living | living | born) living | living | born) “ire ing wie 
1940 24,976] 23,366! 1,610 (1,060) 247 198 4! 4 
1941 26,443] 24,910] 1,533] (99 56 213 43 8} 3 i 
1942 29,139} 27,490] 1,649] (1,017) 27 35 (4 5 1 
1943 ,470| 27,861) 1,609} (989) 316 245 7 ( 1 — 
9 28,591] 26,947] 1,644 eee 286 239 4 (8 :) 4 
1945 28,604 ‘ 1,211] (852 (257 237 20 ai — — 
Total liad ne i Fi i 
1940-45 |167,223|157,967| 9,256|(5,948)||-1,639 | 1,374 |. 265: (72) 29 18 11 


ate H There was 1 case of Negro quintuplets (4 females born alive, 1 female stillborn) in the 


On an average, 1 in 96 confinements resulte 
Binh an se a ee s d in a twin set being born, 1 in 9, 154 in a tri 


J AGRICULTURE 
_ Farms in United States—Number, Acreage, Value 1850-1945. 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


1Prior to 1924, this column shows the total acreage of crops for which figures are available, except for 
1919, when 14, 502, 932 acres of corn cut for forage were excluded (most of this was probably duplicated in 
re meshes of corn harvested as grain). Beginning with 1924, the figures represent the actual land 

arves 


_ Farms in United States by States—Nymber, Acreage, Value 1945 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Value of Value of 
Land in Farm Land Land in Farm Land 
States Farms Farms & Buildings States Farms Farms & Buildings 
No. Acres Dollars | No. Acres Dollars 
US 223,369 19,067,844 559,742,689||N. D...... 69,520 41,001,158 708,322,155 
| 13,142 37,856,370 287,876,225|/Ohio....... 220,575 21,927,844| 1,868,351,004 
wrk. .......| 198,769 17,455, ‘900 662,770,230) Okla....... 164,790 36,161,822) 1,106,153,826 
alt... ... 138,917 35,054,3 3,484,548,812|' Ore 19, whey 257 697,775,183 


sere 36,217, 308 564,503,888) | P. 
1,593,169 263,023,415]| 
923,350 72,693,794 


, B 11,021,623 440,632,183 

1,854 4,961,340)| 43,031,964 764,299,619 
13,083,501 498,3991612 17,788,997 870,947,702 
23,675,612 654,244,224 141,337,744 eet 


12,503,332 493,331,235 1, 309, at) 261,817,649 


31,602,186] 3,662,545,111 14 134,575,897 
20,027,015 7994'314'968 16,358,072 8 1343 
34/453,936| 3/611,139,829 16,719,870 900,184,222 

8,719,579 205 


_ _ 341/008; 
23'615,031| 1,434,294,817 
33/116,554| °232/042/912 


ert 354,806,789||U. S. Total|5,859,169 1,141,615,364 46,388,925,560 
18,392,227} 1,199,290,024 POSSESSIONS 
19,616,533] 647,562,141 Data are for 1940, 1945 figures not mira 


58,787,318 517,890,663}|Alaska...... 623 1,775,752 045 

47,752,941| 1,699,209,821||Hawali..... 4,995 2,485,648 118; #68" 201 
6,178,004 71,955,968||Guam...... 2,450 59,533) ) eeete nee 
2,017,049 80,394,869||Puerto Rico 55,519 1,885,874|. 173,863,273 
1,818,103 292,980,843||/Amer.Samoa 1,038) cc. cee Be aie 

49,608,445 326,750,718||Virgin Isl... 828 55,219 2,398,546 


1} 1,087,522,090 
ee 18,617,932! 1,002,983,012|| Total.. 65,453 6,262,026| 292,891,066 


Pigures of acreage in Puerto Rico indicate cuerdas, each of which equals 0.9712 acres. 
In 1940, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,084,138; by part owners, 615,038; by managers, 
ees aot by tenants, 2,361,271; by croppers, 541,291. 

farms operated by full owners numbered 3,301,361; by part owners, 660,502; by managers, 
38. 885; py tenants, 1,858,421; by croppers, 446,556. r 


Zi ; Farm Employment: Annual Averages 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture, 


Hired Total Family Hired 


} Index bg Index Index Index Index 
Yr. | Aver.) (1910- |Aver. ee Aven re Yr. |Aver.| (1910- |Aver.| (1910- j|Aver. on 


i} Total Family 


No. 14 No, 4 , No. 14 No. 14 No. 
=100) “==100) =100) =100) =100) =100) 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000). 8 
Per- | Per- | Per-| Per- Per- Per- | Per- | Per-| Per- | Per-| Per- 
| sons cent sons cent cent sons cent sons cent sons | cent 
~ 1910 .|12,146) 101 9,269) 101 1935. /11,131 92 8,70: 95 2,42: 
1915 ./11,981 99 9,047 99 1986. |11,047 92 8,486 93 2,561 89 
1916 ./12,016} 100 0 99 1937 .|10,892 90 8,261 90 , 91 
1917 .|11,789 pl 8,856 ae ries 10,789} < pa! pice ee gone 91 
7348 : - ; ; 
std 11,106 92 8,322, 91 9: 10,585 88 8,019 88 566 89 
1920 ./11,362 94 84 93 1941, /10,361 86 7,829 85 2,532 88 
19: 448} 95 8,577 94 1942, |10,397 86 7,855 86 2,542 88 
1930 ./11,173 93 8,323 91 1943 ./10,263 85 7,857 86 f 83 
./11,159 93 8,469 92 4, {10,037 83 7,810 85 2,227 T7 
32 .|11,069 92 8,571 94 1945.) 9, 82 7,726 84 1 a 
1933 .}11,023 91 8,590 94 1946 .|10,010 83 7,862 86 2,148 7 
i Beet 10/852 90 8,506! 93 1947.110, 157 84 7,930 87 2,227 77 


Em — Haseca Bins: of 
as Percen arveste arm Land 
Year Farms Farms of Total Preceding and 
Land Area Year! Buildings 1 
" Number Acres Percent D 

ASSO ST. os 1,449.073 293,561,000 ” 15.6 3,272,000 000 
BEN es f «ob 2,044,077 407,213,000 21.4 6,645,000,000 
PATOSs. 65. - 2,659,985 -000 21.4 7,444,000,0 

1" a 4,008,907 of 28.2 10,197,000,000 
7890)... =... 4,564,641 623-919: 000 32-7 13,279,000,000 
BOYS Soe. o's 5,737,372 838,592,000 44.1 16,615,000,006 
eM oes 6,361,502 878,798.000 46.2 34,801,090,000 
1920 Pe Pts (a 6,448,343 955,884,000 50.2 66,316,000,000 
1025.40... - 6,371,640 924,319,000 48.6 49,468,000,000 - 
ae 6,288,648 986,771,000 51.8 2 47,880,000,000 
ae 6,812,350 1,054,515,000 55.4 295, 624, 000 32,859,000,000 — 
BOT os pie « 6,096,799 1,060,852,000 55.7 321,242'000 33,642,000,000 
Or ee 5,859,169 1,141,615,000 59.9 352,866,000 46,389,000,000 


_ 


os 


= 248 Agriculture—Farm Income, Government Payments, Price Indices. 


Farm Income and Government Paymenis by States 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department “of Agriculture 


Cash eipts from Total Cash ‘Receipts and 
‘ Farm Marketings Government Payments 
Stat = 
i . 1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 

wiaiiie Uo oe Subse: Le Cae 130,109 150, 593 171,686 133,310 154,038 172,889 
oS iS. Seen nee 49,496 ,231 59,448 51,483 52,048} ~ 976 
6: Rae a ORES eee 109,443 89,294 102,280 110,514 
193,772 Appar pee 194,641 


New aie Mare aay Ress. Abia au et : 2 
ENE LGC. ee 219,226 245,827 
eMNo Viva, V0 26s eee. Sees 578,917 648,898 
eres APIATLIC 8.003 sia LL Er or ens 


East North corre: Sy aSeAR eS 
Minnesota. + 


MVOPCH@ATOUNG hostess. ee ee 29, . 
BSOUGN CO APOUNE ..5.). cc eeles sate « 246,255 316,493 


Into’ Sha ame a 41,141,203] 4,630,066 5,170,693 | 


ee ; 
era 


Index Numbers of Prices Received by Farmers 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Depariment of Agriculture 
(1910-1914=100) 


a 
Ki a 4 2 & 
o @ ' So Q 

¢| os o | ee 2 q 2 3 

Year ‘a|_@0| § 5 | gO a NE) \& = | oF 
& wal Se eee oS OF | #g | Bo] £v = 
O)g0s) &) 8 /s8] 3B] Bo] sian] 28) 8 
Ob BVO eel ee chee tyes ahi Gua 


oe ee 


22,286,340 25,318,396 30,488,557 4 


Agriculture—Chief Crops 


Chief Crops for United States 1930-1947 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


All ' Sorgh’s| All Buck- Flax- hah 
Corn Oats Barley | for gr. | wheat Rye | wheat] Rice |. seed | Lint | Seed 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels | bu. bu. i t ' f 
...|2,080,130]1,274,592] 301,619] 37.561| 886-5 Be Be rk 1'673| Poos2| “ens 
: 2,397,593 736,309) 152,839) 54,386) 552,215) 20/573] 7,816] 37,651| 6,904] 13,047] 5/511 
: 636 


-|1,448,920] 544,247) 117,390] 191209] 526,052] 16,285] 8'994| 39'047| 5'719 
. .{2,299,263]1,210,229] 288'667| 57,610] 628,227 ; 9,452] 14'914] 10/638 wea 
..11,505,689] °792'583] 147'740 270) 629,880] 24,239) 6/440] 491820] 5,331| 12/399] 5.472 
--|2,642,978)1,176,744) 221,889] 69,948] 873,914] 48'862| 6,808] 53,422| 7'070| 18/946] 71844 
--|2,548,753/1,089,383) 256,620) 67,210] 919,913] 55,984] 6,763] 52'506| 8/032] 11,943] 4” 
--|2,580,985} 957,704) 278,193) 53,280) 741/210] 38,562] 5,736] 54/062| 19.606] 11'817| 4’869 
..|2,457,146]1,246,450| 311/278] 85, 814,646] 39,725] 6,476 30,924] 12'566] 5/286 
--]2,651,889/1,182,509| 362,568] 113,543) 941/970] 43/878] 6,038) 51,323] 32/133] 10°744| 4’5, 
3,068,562]1,342'681] 429:450] 1091653 ,381} 52,929] 6,636] 64,627] 40,976] 12/817] 5/202 
2,965,980/1,139,831) 322,913) 109,536) 843,813] 28'680] 8/830] 65,031] 50/009| 11/427] 4’688 
3,088, 110}1,149,260} 276,112) 184/962|1,060,111] 22/525] 9/166] 68,830] 21665| 12'230| 4'902 
--|2,880,933/1,535,676| 266,833} _97,014)1,108,224] 23/952] 6,644] 68,150] 34'557| 9/015] 3/664 
--}3,249, 950) 1,497,904] 262,258] 106,941|1,153,046| 18,879] 7,124] 72/216] 22585) 87640] 31513 
(2,400,952[1,215,970|_279,182| _95,609|1,364,919| 25,977| 7/334| 797345] 39°763| 11,694| » 4’744 


Sorg- Sorg- 


Peanuts 
hums hums | Beans Peas picked Soy- Pota- | Sweet- 
All for for dry dry and beans toes pota- 
Hay forage silage edible field |threshed toes 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
tons tons tons bags bags Ibs. bushels | bushels | bushels 
74,527 6,326 572 14,341 2,114) 697,350 13,929} 343,817) 54,577 


75,072 8,418 1,791 12,760 2,591) 819,620) 13,509] 343,203) 74,619 
60,485 7,417 2,244 11,399 2,859/1,014,385| 23,157) 406,482) 77,677 
90,364 12,052 3,133} 14,335 3,385)1,152,795| 48,901) 378,895) 81,249 


70,014 6,579 2,874 11,821 2,682/1t,260,020/ 33,721] 323,955) 59,765 
83,00: 7,713 2,988 15,830 3,095/1,232,755| 46,164] 376,448) 68,144 
91,420 12,553 4,512 15,704 1,778) 1,288,741 61,906} 355,848! 68,603 
86,533 11,716 4,364 15,045 1,909/1,213,110} 90,141] 342,372) 61,744 
4 16,110 6,217 16,945 2,192/1,766,590| 78,045) 376,920} 51,699 
95,754 17,069 7,896 18,556 3,934/1,475,205| 107,197| 355,697} 62,517 
107,717 13,640 6,032 18,987 7,402|2,192,870] 187,524| 368,899) 65,469 
103,128 10,982 WEE} 1,00: 10,903/2,176, 190,133} 458,8 1,142 
102,745 11,553 5,641 16,147 8,894/2,080,825) 191,958] 383,414; 68,251 
108,539) 9,816 3,622 13,083 5,915|2,042,235| 192,076| 418,765 : 
100,739 8,601 ,685 15,859 6,758)|2,038,355| 201,275) 484,174) 66,424 
6,070 3,445 17, 164 6,513|2,251,640| 181,362| 384,407| 57,178 
Sugarcane 
Sorgo Sugar Al- Wal- Fil- 
Sugar sirup beets | Pecans | monds nuts berts |Oranges 
and Sirup 
seed d 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 eo ites ee et 
tons allons | gallons tons tons ng ons ng oxes 
3,153 3 16,602 9,727 9,199 28.6 13.5 30.3 -3| 55,060 
3,37 21,113] 21,326 11,030 39.4 12.9 34.0 1.1) 47,174 
3,802} 23,727 18,588 7,519 28.1 10.9 47.1 1.2} 63,988 
4,954} 24,509 16,230 7,908 62.2 9.3 57.4 1,2} 52,073 
5,860} 21,670 12,936 9,028 29.9 7:6 45.8 2.1 54,538 
,307| 23,844 12,481 8,759 53.6 20.0 62.4 2.6} 74,285 
7,157 , 524 11,407 11,497 37.2 15.0 55.3 2.4) 78,531 
244) 22,264 10,199 10,781 48.5 21.6 62.5 3.9 742 
4,218 13,360 10,684 12,194 61.4 12.0 50.8 3.2] 85,510 
5,471 18,638 10,568 10,342 60.9 6.0 70.0 5.8 5,163 
5,840 18,416 13,728 11,685 38.7 23.8 61.2 4.3] 89,349 
6,485) 21,027 11,868 6,5: 66.5 17.5 63.8 7.0| 106,651 
, 19,897 11,649 6,715 71.6 24.0 71.8 6.5) 113,210 
6,718 8,711 Re} 8,626 70.6 27.2 70.9 5.3) 104,350 
1 i] 568,459 5,967] 24,450 11,934 10,562 38.4 37.8 71.9 8.4] 118,680 
1947. ..] 457,311 5,353 20,270 9,885 12,248 50.1 29.2 64.8 8.9] 112,560 


(A) Six seed crops—alfalfa, red clover, alsike clover, sweet clover, lespedeza, and timothy seed. 


isntoa Cran- | Straw- 
Com’! |Peaches] Pears | Grapes | berries | berries 
All counties 


some, | eas, (ht, | aa |, ee 
is | bushels ushels ns e 

pusnelsa| Dushels | puso2| 27.167] o458 a4] 9,148 

01 1,939 9 12,187 

: 1058 445| 10/460 

25'043| 2477 516| 10/811 

27,326] 1,897 504} 9,005 

29'212| 2'726 877| 10/809 

le 

2012 ¥ ; 

ses] oi) HS) ae 

ig! j ‘ 

Zolz4s| 2°06 812| 12/870 

24239] 2/965 638| 6, 

; Bs! 42 3 TR bse 5,201 

| g1'548] 33/0 : ; 

mstesta 36 bas 34,447; 3,120 857| 7,004 


112/503! 82/981, 35,3501 3,094 785| 8,827 


‘ j ee oes % 
Average Prices Received by Farmers, United States 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 
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The figures represent dollars per 100 lbs. for noes beef cattle, veal calves, sheep and lambs; dollars | 
* per head for milk cows and horses; cents per lb. for wool; dollars per ton for cottonseed; dollars per 
Pushel for clover seed, timothy seed, and alfalfa seed; cents per bushel for wheat and corn. 
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5 : 22.36) 48.6] 41.1) 23. 
218. |141. : .50|29.74| 66.8! 41.3] 25.6 
247. 1205. 6.71 2 18.70\33.14| 72.01 48.7! 26.3 | 
The figures represent cents per bushel for oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, sweetpotatoes; 


‘dollars per bushel for flaxseed and apples; dollars per ton for hay; cents per lb. for cotton, butter and: 
chickens; cents per dozen for eggs. 
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AVERAGE FARM WAGES 
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Per Month—;| Per Day— ; Per Month—, Per Day— Per Month—, Per Day— 
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es ee hieelinaine cise pea eT ae 
Excl, | Incl. | Excl. .} Incl, | Excl. | Incl. | Exci, Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Excl. 
Board|Board|Board| Board Board}Board|Board|Board Board|Board|Board Bond 


$1. .39 $1.15) $1.42 
1B 8.7 7 8 1.33 ' 
1.31 
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1,98] 2. 1940 e 3 1,36 
1.96 » -64 -69 
-76 . 
.32 
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Live Stock on Farms in the U. S., by Years 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


Milk All d All Milk All and 
Jan. i | cattle | cows |Sheep | Hogs |mules 


Niele ates 61.003 i ‘. 55.705] 19.124 
5 17,812 


68,846 16,683) 19 
67,847 51,136! 42: leazalliess cat eae 


The total estimated value of livestock on f ‘ : 
per head in parenthesis). : ai eat veal ee eee 


|All cattle, $9,150,012,000 ($116.00); Milk cows, $4,126 
 ® Stock sheep, $457,510,000 ($15.00): Horses, $266 480,600 ( 
___ $667,597,000 ($1.44); "Turkeys, $30,989,000 ($6.88). 


follows 


161,000 ($164.00); Ho; 


2,355,609,000 ($42, 
$5550); Mules, $3 $2,355,609,000 ($42.80 


gS, 
37,901,000 ($133.00); Chicke: 


o- 
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Visible Supply of Wheat, Corn and Oats in United States 


Source: Chicago Board of Trade 


Wheat (1,000 bushels) j Corn (1,000 bushels) Oats (1,000 bushels) 
Larg- _ | Small- Larg- Smalil- Larg- Smaill- 
Date est Date est Date | est Date est Date | est Date est 


18,860|Aug. 6| 2,645 
15.|Dec. 31| 92'123\July 24] 5/416||Feb. 20/41,246|Sept. 14 ug. 7] "s98 


: 3} 75,363\July 17) 16,149)|Oct 16|10:829|Sept. —4 

-|Jan. 3) 91,492|July 18} 25,233||Mar. 12|35/287|Nov 

- (Sept. 27/205,732|June 28]104,475||Mar. 15/24/745 Aug. 2 3 

-|Jan. 5] 81,328|June 29) 22/497||/Jan. 5/39'875|Nov. 2 1,827|| Nov. 3 

940. /Sept. 28!173,573|June 22 ees Dee. 28/63,064| June 2 

942 ./Oct. 17/221,740/June 20/183; I 5 b. 5 

-|Jan. 2/200,645/Dec. 25/118,233||Mar. 13/46'762 Aug. 14) 5 

-jJan. _1/117,291|June 24/ 77,524 |/Feb. 26/21/304/Oct. 28 6, 

~|Sept. 22|143,662/May 26| 52,847|Mar. 3/20'678 Sept. 8 3 
6 


-|Dec. 31) 44,282| July 23 10,082 Mar. 19/14,456| Nov. | 1,451]| Sept. 


Jan. 5/ 83,796/May 4] 15,239||June 1/26/450/Oct. 
__41139,109'June 28) 12,802||Mar. 22'36:207!Sept. 13 


CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO 
Wheat Corn Oats 


Year | Low High : Low High Low High 
(Month; Dols |Month Dols.||Month; Dols. |Month; Dols. ||Month,; Dols. Month, Dols. 
Ae 89% |July 1.293¢||Jan. 0.4514 |Jan. 0.68 Oct. 0.2934 |Feb. 0.49 
-98 Feb. 1.68 ||Jan. 9.5934 |Aug. |0.8234 |/Oct. 0.3534 |Mar 6044 
.58 Jan. 3.50 Jan 0.67 May 2.17 Nov. 0.4634 |June 1,29 
3544 |Jan 2.2044||Jan. 0.75 Jan. 1.344% ||Sept 0.3714 |Jan. 0.62 
.7334 |Jan 1.29 ||June |0.6414 |Aug. 1.05% ||Nov.5 |0.3484 |Jan.6 |0.48 
tis =. § -81 Oct. 1.31 April {0.57 Jan. 1.06 Aug 0.2814 Jan. . |0.60 
6934 |April /1.16 |/July {0.55% |May 0.7834 || Aug 0.28 April {0.46 
ett. -07 Dee. 1.42% || Feb. 0.62 Oct. 1.13 Juy 0.44 Jan, 0.6214 j 
Bice «2 43% |Dec 1.7434 ||Jan. 0.95 Mar.? {1.2314 ||Jan. 0.56 Nov. |0.89 a 
eri. 53 Jan. 1.7314||Nov. [1.08 |May? |1.16 Sept. (0.60, |Jan. {0.8734 
-60 Nov 1.8014|'July 1.1014 |July+ |1.34 Aug. 0.5834 |Dec. 0.87 
> = : 3 Dec. /|2.39 Dec. 1.33 July 2.29 July 0.74 July 1.05 
1947... ..'Jan. 2.134 |Nov. (|3.2114!|Jan. 1.31% |Sept 2.97 Jan. 0.8014 |Dec. 1.39 a 
ee 


’ lJanuary and February. 2March April and May. %May, November and December. 4July and 
eptember. SNovember and December. ‘January and May. 


4 HIGH AND LOW PRICES OF RYE AT CHICAGO (CENTS) 


7872; Jan. 17312. (1930) Nov. 45; Jan. 10124. (1935) Aug. 4714: Oct. 6234, 


ri 


Lv y ; 
ot; May 12342. (1945) April 133; Nov. 185. (1946) Jan. 18344: Oct. 270. 


Harvested Acreage of Principal Crops 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


Total harvested acreage of 52 


Total harvested acreage of 52 
crops (exclud. duplications)! 


crops (exclud. dupiications)! 4s 


a State : 4 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1944 1945 1946 1947 
1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 a 
acres _| acres acres | acres | acres © , 
| a 2 1,213 North Carolina... . 6,08 6,290 ' 
on? 418 411 404 4 South Carolina.... 4,560 4,267 , 4,433 ; 
ie ee 1,163 LBs Plate tke 7,604 211) ' 7,356 a 
one 464 462 458 443 oj 55.215 Reh ego ee 1} 1,198 a 
Axa 54 Kentucky. 5.5403 5,134 ‘ 
iene the 98 390 382 || Tennessee.:....... 5,736 
Rea: & Alabama. ..... 575.2 « 6,021) 5,9. 5,838 
at 856 844 826 Mississippi........ 6,151 » 
Arkansas. ........ } 1} 5,923 i" 
oS Satay ay 421 4 
ee ates 13,722 
SI ea s.3 ules 28,696 
$ieceihs 346 
3,484 
: | He 
Aas : +) 21,758 i Colorado... : 
ate RTE ; New Mexico. 1,682 
ian 1,183 
t: , | 
Cech eee ‘ 


eae Nevada... 
Ree 2 39 5 


: i 3,660 1 |__| —__—_] ——___ n 
Virginia 1,311} 1,320 United States. .1352,5381346,4861344,9311348,355 


al acreage in (1942) 339,314,000; (1943) 347,735,000; average acreage (1936-45) 336,552,000. 
in mm, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, sorghums for grain, sorghums — 
Bees aca silage, cotton, all ae timothy seed, sweetclover seed, dry edible beans, soybeans for 
3 cowpeas for peas, peanuts picked and threshed, dry field peas, sorgo for sirup, sugercane, sugar” 

* pota’ oes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, broomcorn, artichokes, asparagus, snap beans, lima beans, beets, 

ge, cantaloups, Coactudiete honeydews, honeyballs, and miscellaneous melons), carrots, cauliflower, 

y, sweet corn, cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, onions, green peas, Peppers, pimientos, spinach, to-- 

and watermelons. Red.clover seed, alsike clover seed, lespedeza seed, and alfalfa seed are 

ded in the count of crops, but the acreage is not included because it is mostly duplicated in the 
ty acreage. ‘ 


Production and Consumption of Major Food Commodities 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural ‘Economics; Department of Agriculture 


Lan gad Pork : 
Veal Mufion (exclud. lard) All meats 


Pro- Con-'| Pro- Con- 
duc- jsump-| duc- |jsump- 
tion tion tion tion tion 


Pro- | Con-| Pro- | Con- 
duc- |sump-| duc- |jsump- 
tion | tion | tion | tion 


Million| Million| Million! Mitlion| Million! Million | Million | Million | Million 
lbs. | Ibs. | lbs. | Ibs, B.A) Bee | Ib | abs. 


Bales 
. 


= 


rates 


& 


“I OW 
SO Ib 


WPROW Pe 
WEVA TOROS! 


on 
~ 


VOD NI.O100 (0 G0 001 


Rds 
Lar amend: Sen pe RT 
WOOD 


hoe 
O10 00: 


1,661) 1,528 
1,440] 1,376 


1945...] 10,2 
1946*..| 91378 


*Preliminary ‘| 


The figures exclude meat from Government slaughter in 1934 and 1935. Consumption figures 194. 
excludes all meats going to the civilian and military forces of the United States. 


APPARENT YEARLY CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION OF OTHER FOODS, PER PERSON 


we 


A 
1945 | 1946 |1947* Commodity iste 


Poslery products..... ibs. lbs. | Ibs lbs lbs Ibs. | Ibs. 5 
Beee Behe aky. fara Bete 37.3 | 49.6] 46.8) 47.5 Canneds <2. nc ¥s ce 31.1 | 48.2] 46.5 
Chickens (dressed) . 17.9 } 28.9] 25.3] 23.3 BPORGWLT os tac seas K 1.7], 2.1) Wag 
Turkeys (dressed). . 2.6 4.3] 4.5) 4.1 Potatoes. (iro Tt 1s} 129} 126] 2 
Dairy products Sweet potatoes...... 23: 19.7] 17.9) 4% 
Potala sa... 801 794] 810) 793 fC ea ee eee AARON 8.8 7.7| 8.7) 8 
WREOKG s,s. ie ee 5.5 S291 630) -Fe1 Canned soups and 
ae and evap. milk. 16.7 | 18,3} 18.8} 19.6 baby foods........ 5.2 | 10.2) 11.6) 98 
Fluid milk and cream. 340 434) 425! 398]|Sugar (refined)....... 96.5 | 73.6] 74.7] 96 
Fats and oils Grains A | 
Butter (actual weight) 16.7 | 10.8] 10.3) 11.2 Corn meal fo s.6. ote 22.9 | 19.0] 17.0} 18 
A ees ee 11.0 |, 11.5] 11.8} 12.7 Corn Grup. 4X. cis 7.7 | 12.0} 12.0) @ 
Margarine.......... 2.3 3.3} 3.1). 4.1 pata aed Serr We oie s 1.3 1.9] 1:9) @ 
Shortening.......... 11.7 | 10.0} 10.1} 9.4 Corn sugar.......... 2.7 3.8] 3.8) 4 
. _ Other tats’ and olls. 6.3 6.0) 6.3) 6.0 Breaktast f food (zorn). i es 2.5). 2.2) 2 
Fruits Storing se ea Oa) ee 1.2 1.7 toe 
_ Fresh ae ie ae eee 3.5 4.1} 4.4) 4 
ots a a 48.8 | 65.4] 58.3) 62.0 Barley food products. 1.2 1.5). 1.3) @ 
Apples (commercial)} 30.2 | 22.9) 23.1) 25.0]| Flour................. 153.1 |160:7|153. 4/144 
Other (exe. melons).| 59.5 | 55.5] 59.3] 59.0 Breakfast food (wheat) 3.7 3.7) 3.51 3 
mrocessed,.........,. : Rye fours. a; oc4-0 5 2.2 2.6) 1.9] 2 
Canned fruits........]. 14.9 | 14.7] 21.2] 19.5 Rice, milled. #225 cic. 5.6 4.7) 4.1) 4 
Canned juices... .. ‘ 4.0 | 10.3] 17.1) 15.1]| Beverages £ | 
oO eS a 8 2.3] 3.1) 3.4 Golfes.': | 2 vineeets as 14.0 | 16.7) 19.3] 18 
LS ee 5.7 6.1} 5.0] 6.0 LOS. OLSe siemens + 1504 .67 59) .5 2 
enoeiee Cocoa beans......... 4.4 4.0 3 4 
errr Paeaists & See 235 265) 271] 250 Peanuts (shelled)..... 4.4 6.3 AR 4 


ae y. 


(a) In terms of number of eggs, the apparent per capita consumption (1935-39) was 298, 4 
paaeas) 350; (1945) 397; (1946) 374; (1947 and 1948 estimate) 380. 2 ‘ ‘ ee a 


Egg Production in the U. S. by Years 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture (in millions) 
1947 1947 1946 | 1947 1946 


pegs) 3,073 
"43 


Mass. 852 .M. - D..| 1,066 : : 
Mich.| 1,643] 1,596)|N. Y. nn. 1,034 U. S..|55,590/55,, 


Wecording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the aver 
in 1947 than in 1946, the highest ever reported. wih SikaPida ses ee ee 20 per cent A 


oak production in 1945 was 5 per cent*less than the record high production of 58,530,000,000 egg: 


i 


. Agriculture Crop Production by States, Wheat and Corn Exports 223 


Grain, Hay, Potato, Cotton, Tobacco, Production, 1947 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


Winter | Spring All Pota- | Cotton 
Corn wheat wheat Barley Rye hay toes lint. Tobacco 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1 ,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1 
bushels | bushels | bushels bushels bushel ishels : f f hee 
42,842 5,083 155 ushe a bushels on ie aT pale Doane 


Oats | 


SBE ee Shon s 

3,848! ew. 

eS Se 

43,260 165 

16,940 470 

366 238 

~ 154 54 

11,625 85 

656 798 

520 840 

799 255 

6,380 627 

1,325 518 

\ i gine © 

2,618 276 

3,450 1,120 

25,838 2,460 

i eee 

1,449 468 

17,940 507 

10,274 2,592 

Ta, ane 

Pape 396 270 

702 58 

2,184 285 

ae Gee oS 980 336 

50,358 4,360 

390 

- ATA? 2,160 480 

11,147 560 

sb af 4,059 279 

rey Ee 624 132 

31,504 4,858 

aa vaor 7 273 

ee ,o20 350 

iat 80 
2 eee 2,478 392 1,438 9,450 18 ee ii 

12,900 3,640 168 1,617 8,840). oF. os 
<a 236 36 940 8,07 31. caer oe "3,625 
1,976 5,962 1,000 6,918) 10,080)....... Bh, 930 
1,443 4,712 77 1,325 2,480}. . bee 
tama = - a - “ —— 

_ Total. . .|2,490,952|1,215,970|1,067,970| 296,949| 279,132| 25,977| 102,500| 384,407| 11,694|2,167,702 


5 1500 Ib. gross weight. 2Illinois, Kansas, and Kentucky. 


World Exports of Wheat and Corn 


Source: Corn Trade News; figures show thousands of bushels 


Wheat & Flour Exports by Countries Named, Corn Exports by Countries Named 
; and Total for all Countries and Total for all Countries : 


North | Argen- Aus- Black North | South 
Amica tina tralia* Total Sea Am/’ica | Africa 


361,606 B 276,752 3.345 47,114 2,373 
93 332,413 10,840 28 


Argen- 
tina 


Soviet 
Russia 


Total 


CAOMOLNN eerie car| keer eee 
721, :748| 83,000 52,000 £28; 000} 187,315 


om 1940 on ‘ard, the shipments are for the cereal year. 
Estimated. 


Residents on Farms a iiw a Decline 


The Department of Agriculture estimated (June | by almost 10 per cent to 27,500,000 (Jan., 1947) as 
‘ aay” that 27,440,000 persons were living on demobilized veterans and some Civilian ilesnee 
ms (Jan., 1948) @s compared with 27, 350,000 a | returned to farms after the end of the war. Almost 
earlier.- The decrease contrasted with gains | a million persons moved to farms from cities, 
farm population (1946 and 1947). From a low | towns and villages (1947) but more than 1,500,000 
25,190,000 (Jan., 1945) farm population increased | moved away from farms. 


‘ 
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Farm Credit Administration Operations 
Source: Farm Credit Administration; loans and discounts outstanding in thousands of dollars 


Fed. 


interme. 


-1945—December. 


Farm mortgage | cred. bk. loans S Loans pede BS 
loans by to & disc. for— A = i 
2 a 
e =a id oo 
a 55 2 es G ; 
Se ee 3 ss 2 25 = 
Sj 5a oe 2 a2 = ef o~ 
2 = ane mii} On ee = a= “a0 
End of month ma E Son &§ a0 ee #i Pe 5 
S E afe = om . — i S< 
2 g vae ae cry 32°2 [hl S 5) 
12) oe BREF $s ao Se 69 = 
Az aes 2) sc S ou ie) e6 
€ = aS sf ag cS o= oq oo => 
S < eo ek sa =z =a Se S= 
a CI i) a? 3S oo =e “t a S 
= Mo yi Oe ag 2s S aU a 
- o..3 oes | “5 ge 
Y —) = 3 ele 25 c= = 
2 * veg sos Zo ag mo 
Ks eas | 6sz os a5 as a< 
) i937—December.|2,035,307| $12,749 165.1 137,349| 15,592| 1,813| 87,633 
- 1938—December .|1,982,224| 752)851| 168,392 145,478] 11,081 92 87,496 
- 1939—December. 4 0; 23 4 153,675 8,005 1,835| 76,252 
1940—December. ; 2} 171,866 5,855 1,490} 74,741 
1942— December. | 1,02, voo2] 320027 | 38:5c0l iscees| s'oel| 3:000| 1as-edd 
1943 June 2k % F y 256,958] 53,754 "400} 101,885 
ni 198,734, 32,047 2,000 1 
ops 268,776| 20.561 143,014 
mber. 191,684] 12/195 7 212,835 
. 266,712 9,522 844] 134/860 
ber. 198,887 6,151 2,042] 157,545 


362,005 27135] 2/255] 155,259 
293,608 1:862| 4,000] 274.7771 2.6 
EEE EROS A BS a PR Lad Ta Th I Salas NO 


Includes renewals. 


Amounts in this column are duplicated by the amount discounted by the Federal intermediate credit | 
banks for the three institutions concerned. 4 


sExcludes data for associations placed in liquidation. \ 
4Does not include advances in connection with CCC programs. 


Farm-Mertgage Debt Outstanding By Lender Groups 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economies; data are for Continental United States 


‘n Amounts held by principal iender groups ‘ 
otal rae a 
Begin-| farm- Federal Three 
ningof) mort- Federal Farm Joint- | Farmers| Life in- | Insured state Indi- 
year gase land |Mortgage|_ stock Home | surance |jcommer-| credit viduals — } 
debt | banks? |Corpora-|} land (|Adminis-| com- cial agencies and 
tion? * | banks ?4| tration 5| panies?°| banks? 28 others © 
baeg SS eS ee ee =. a | 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
a 2S ES SS een serrate iar) serene 386,961 HOG, 24821 2. cy wcteas 2,414,654 
7920.. .|8,448,772 | 293,595 }......... 60,038 |: ta ne. 974,826 {1,204,383 | 5,915,930 x 
.. «9,630, 768 hy se Ee 637, op viecwesa eed 2,118,439 | 997, 96,360 |4,578,980 | 
616,737 |” 277,020) ) oS. ea ,301,562 498,842 66,096 |2,8 760. | 
ua, 147 |. 200,617 boc. .ceee, 1,112,289 | 487,505 7 2,660,936 
841,251 162,786, 2Poes O28 Ses ,015,615 | 487,534 j 2,459,040 — 
824,151 133,554 3,615 8,557 | 501,450 35,362 2,341,585 
774,377 114,992 15,220 | 982,939 519,276 1872 |2,252,164 7 
713,290 91,72 ,566 | 984,290 | 534,170 30,294 |2,184,243 — 
685,149 73,455 73,093 {1,016,479 | 543,408 29,317 2,113,350 _ 
634,885 55,91 122,104 |1,063, 166 12 0, 2,049,801 
543,895 37,015 | 163,681. |1,042,939 | 476,676 28,794 |1,939,735 a 
429,751 10,087 176,607 | 986,661 448,433 24,082 1,860,573 
30 45. 178,969 | 933,723 449,582 19,872 |1,788,358 
239,365 +3, 184,035 | 884,312 | 507,298 13,626 |1,770,924 
146,621 1,641 190,128 | 890,161 | 683,229 1,888,827 4 
107,066 645 195,500 | 936,730 793,476. (Uo 1,959,394 
Excludes territories and possessions. 


Tegular mortgages only. 
SLoans held b; 
Commissioner. 
4Joint-stock land banks have been in liquidation since May 12, 1933. Includes banks in receivership, 


SSuecessor to Farm Security Administration. Data for 1938-40 include only loans for tenant 
and-construction of farmstead improvements. Thereafter data include farm 


21930-48, includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts; prior to 1930, 


y the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation are made on its behalf by the Land Bai ik 


o of SS salah ee pemert peetek aha yak Sig tee Peace een ona peperts | pubantiae 
mm. ers, “‘Best’s e urance Reports,’’ and mon ata 1 
Life Insurance Association of America and the Institute of Life Insur: ) id oA Mee ee 


ance, 

71935-48, insured commercial banks; prior to 1935, all open State and national banks. 
SDepartment of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural ¢ Sou 
Dakota. Rural Credit Board completed liquidation during 1945. . , cand gait nie a ‘ 


®Included with “others,” 
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FOODS 


. Nutritive Value of 1 Pound of Selected Foods, as Purchased 
- Source: Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Department of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with the National Research Council 


Note: Asterisk indicates Army ration component; parentheses, imputed value; trace, small amounts. 
The variation among similar foods depends upon the percent of refuse. 


= ' £ & ‘= 
> = oe 3 se |< 
J eo = _ 
~~ Food item 3 5 $ e eS ie ff 5 2 
aS | a & Of | Oo Z1<8 
MORESM CHEESE bt Grams Milligrams Milligrams 
Milk 
Buttermilk, cultured. | 161) 15.9 0.5 23.2) (536) (0.5) 6 
Chocolate fiavored?.. 340; 14.5) 10.0 48.1 495 5 
Condensed,sweetened | 1,485) 36.8} 38.1 248.8] 1,239 (2) ® 
More Gkias<... 3s 5s. 1,631} 161.6 4.5 236.1) 5,902 5. 
Dry whole.......... 2,249) 117.1] 121.2 172.5} 4,308 3.0) 
Evaporated, 
unsweetened...... 630 31.8 35.9 44.9) 1,103 A!) 
Fresh skim....,.... 161 15.9 5 23.2) (536) ss ©) 
Fresh whole........ 312 15.9 17.7 22.2 5. F 
tea tase er cont 
ream r cent 
nweet or sour’ $i 943) 13.2). 90.8 18.2| (440) (4) (5) 
Ice cream, plain! ... 953 18.2 55.8 94.4 599 A 1 
Ch 
1,784| 108.5] 146.6 edie oon (.9) (Q 
459 87.2 3.6 19.5 (5) (0 
we reer $32) 1s) 2110 3 8 
*Pr d 2 7 f “ 5 
All other ernest” | i:784| (108.6) |(146.6)|  (7°7)|(a663)(0 7695 3] 
FATS, OILS p 
*Arm ad, ned3) 2,551 23.6] 257.4 35.0} 1,108 5 0 
MGadon, canned. _. | 3,197] 35.9] 336.0 7.3 6.8 0 
i fat, 
ee - zr . | 2,840 41.3 295 (5.0) 59 (9.4) 0 
i fat 
“on Core .... | 2,676} 38.9] _ 278] . (4.7) (8.8)/ 0 
EUIGEE ah wis S00 ae 3,327 2.7| 367.7 1.8) z, 0 
French dressing... . . 1,922 3.6) 177.1 78.5 0 ~ Ox 
hort- 
vole 7U" Oe 0 @}] 0 
with vita- 
Margarine, yi ses Ee 3a27] 27/ 307.7] 1.8 | 8 mi 
id hee 1,776 5.0 167.1 63. I ) () 
K il. . 4 : 
sais pork, fat... |3:407] 17.0] 371 0 (3.8) om 
EGGS 
oF olk, fresh: .... 1,612 74 3.2} 667] 2,660] 32.7) 14,590) 1.47/ 2.34)..... 0 
es whole, dried... | 2,692 seca aig (196.6) a ie {e} 
. Eggs, Whole, fresh. . 636 15 2. 4 0 
i es POULTRY, 
‘Beef: 
f Thin—Utility, 
ee? Grade C 
% Sites side, in- 
cs fate ney | 45} gaol 52 0 18.7, 0 
a Medium, Commer- 
‘i meretal, Grade 
Cereding side, in- - 
¥ e 
" ) hae Re) : 1,023) 66.7 84 0 18.0 0 
re Carcass trimme 18.7 om 
ee retail basis. 890 69.4 68 0 yi 
= *chopped meat®.. | 1,480 73.1 132 0 19.7, 0 
i! ting meat, ' ‘ 

Boned & Divetite 874) 85.8 59 0 23.2 0 
z mi meat, Wace 
A qo Men 1,068]: 82.6 82 0 22:3 6 

oe Fat, Good, Grade A: 
ee ee a in- 
i. ding e: A 
ge “A t Ries ee ee - 1,224) 62.9 108 0 17.0 0 
oa Vi fat, Choice, 
i prime, Grade 
Be. Carcass; side in- 
a fat ee we “a pie ®Y | 1,623] 54.8 156 0 14.8 0 
cm ret ge , 
zo “canned... ... 1,056] 110.8] 68.1 0 12.4| 0 
peda, bone: 
» DO i 
le Nobe ME eoe 1,313) | 71:7, 114 0 ine ° 
Dried or chipped 880| 155.7) 28.6 0 Te ; 
Riera Ureet 1,433] 72.6 127) 0 » 
fe 1 ; 5 
/  -BiGmholesale rig) |1,252| 79.0] 104 0 21.3, 0 
© Rib roast, stand- 
4 ae 907] 62.5} 83 0 16.9] 9 
*Roast, canned, | 9851 113.51 59 0 , 


}¥ 


a 7) en nhs Mths KO 


fey eee = ee 7 


2 wo rag? 


206 : wadde. Muteitibe Valens 


Protein 


Round steak 
(wholesale 
round)....... 

Rump roast, bone 
in (wholesale 


sale rump)... . 
up bone and 
/ Neat (whole- 
sale shanks) . 
Stew meat, bone- 
less (73 ber 
Prat teany: ~.| 1,511 


Carcass; side 


--Retall items,7 inter- 
: mediate Cat os 
oc os lene 866| 67.9) 66.0 0 38 731) 10.2 (0) 
Shoulacr As 

Hb shoulder).,| 1,058; 56.6} 91.8 of 33] 610] 8.3 (0) 


Packers’ carcass; 
side: 


Bacon. See Fats, 


Oils. 

ston b 1.177) 71.5 99 0 43 771) 10.8 (0)| 
; a ene. wee] 1,326] 59.3 121 35 640; 9.0 (0) | 
Ham, smoked...) 1,514 ea as (1.2) = phy as 1 
jin; loin 1,070 : p 7 | : 
= ienic. . . phone .291) 55.1 119) 0 33 595) 8.2 (0)| 

‘ork links; 
Sausage...... 2,027) 49.0) 203.4 0 27 527| 7.3 (0) 


eal: 
Carcass; side, ex-! . 


‘eluc luding kidney 3 
a Ge 528 28 0 38 742) 10.5 (0) 63 97| 22.8 O- 
ey oe 7 ROR 661 68.6 43 0 39 740, 10.4 (0) .62 97) 22.6 0 
Oo) 9 Ce 803) 6 59 0 40 732) 10.3 (0) 62 96] 22.4 oF: 
Retail items,? a} 
medium fat; \ 

- Cutlet (wholesale £ 
round), bone- -— 
iO eee 2 88.5 41 50 953] 13.2 (0) 80) 1.25) 29.2 On| 

‘Stew meat (58 : Al 

per cent lean).| -812 65.7 61 0 39 707 O7. (0) 60 93] 21.7 oO” 

_ Variety meats, ° 5 

meat mixtures: . 

torbeet oe gravy, b 

alg 4 88.1 53.1 5.9 86 554) 12.3 (140) 40 12.3 O- 

Bolo 984 67.2 72.2 16.3 41 726) 0. 1.41] 1.36] 13.8 oF 

*Chile “eon carne, p 
without beans, 

canned ).. .... 898} 46.3]. 66.3 29.1 95 690 3.2 700 

‘Frankfurters...... 912 69.0 64.0 15.0 41 745) 10.4 (0) 
5,4 195 754) 10.0 2,300 
31.8 118; (409) 5.9 (0) 


; 54 0 
(3.2 45| 1,071| 28.1 0) 
Bde 36| 15693] 54.9] 87,00 
6. 41) 1,081) 24.5)(26,090) 
hi 95| 772! 6.4 (0)| 
8:6] v78| on Taba 7 (0) 
“bulk, ; 6} 109.0 0} ~=77| ~. 695) 10.0 (0 
*Spaghetti wi , 


meat, canned '5.| 645} 44,5! 31.3 46.3 173 440) 8.2) 2,180 
_ *Stew, meat and 17 
vegetable,canned| 577; 52.7} 25.0 35.4 163) (617)| 6.4) 8,060 
Tongue, fresh, E - 
"medium fat’, 875) 70.7} 65.0 Bey 129 613] 29.7 (0) 
enna, sausage” , 
“canned. Briens sh 952) | 72.6). 73.5) 0 86] (745)| 2.7 (0) 


en are oF ~~ Swe ee eT! ae 


‘ - 
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c ke iy 
3 ge e 
$ + ts 8x 
an a St] 23 
Grams 
Poultry: 
*Chicken, boned, 
canned 99.0 44.5 0 11 
56.0] “34.9 0 aa 
’ Fish and shellfish: Lr SEs 0 snes 
‘Cod steaks 68.1) 1.7 0 8 
. 41:4 5.4 0 2.2 9.0 
57.8 7.6 0 3.0 12:6 iB 
72.4 9.5 0 3.8 15.8] (8 
38.8 5.1 0 2.0 8.5] (4 
27.2 5.4 16.8 32.2 5.7 poe 
93.5] 436 0 5.9 296 Ci) 
95.6] 40.9 4.5 6.7 19.4 0 
95.6| 122.6 4.5 6. 19.44 9 
80.5 3.6 3.6 (9.1) 36). 0 
108. 46.0 0 6. 41:3] 0 
108.5] 100.3 70,4 
79.9 5.5] 284.7 5 
25.9 9.1 86.3 2116 
99.9| - 6.8] 281.9 ; 8 
94:0 5.9| 279.7 9.6 8 
944) 21.3] 276.5 6.4] (8) 
104.0] 6.4) 279.7 10.1 8 
92.6 5.4] 276.0 14:3) 11 
111.2} 4.5] 280.1 13.8 9 
158.4] 82.2} 23(54.5) 9.4 Trace 
202.9 5.0] 23(64.5) 13.0] (0) 
193.0] 29.5} 23(61. 11.8 (9) 
163.0} 93.5] 23651:8) 9.9} (0). 
43.2| 125.5] 45.5 10.6|Trace 
118.5] 217.0} 95.3 73.5| (0) 
88.0] 144.5 77.2 53.0} — (0) 
22.2] 172.3] 30. 2.1 4 
30.6] 131.4) - 31.8 2.4 6 
7.5 Fd ae ch ts 3.1 8.9] 113 
13.6 1.5} 42.8 4.2 1.7] 58 
9.8 8] 31.5 4:5 2.5] 79 
6.8 1.0 19.0 10.9 li} 115 
5.4 3] - 32.6 3.4 1.4] “34 
9.1 6 15.2 3.6 2.5] 327 
15.4, 18] 31.2 4.6 eo) 328 
4.6 7 17.5 1.7 9] 173 
48 nije ge) 3.2 2.0) 24 
49 4 10.0 2.2 1.2] 141 
3.7 6 10.6 1.4 Be) et) 
5.5 8 17.2 15.6 9] 148 
8.0 1.2 14.7 3.3 f 203 
Gill a, est 35.5 x) 20 
oy 3 8.6 1.0 5| 27 
9.2| 2.4] 29.9) 10.5 , ) 122 
4.3 73 ate 1.6 3. 19 
11.3 Li 210 6.4 ; 335. 
3.8 6 9.1 1.6 F 24 
3.8 6 9.1 3.4 25) be 
7.6 1.0 13.2 9.6 2.8] 338 
aa. 8 29.6 2.8 2.8 oat 
6.0 9] 44:0 pil .6| 2938 
5.3 1.8] 64.4 2.5 4“ 63 
, green 213.7 8 36.1 3.9 +4 a7 
eppers, green 46 8 21.7 1.5 13 i 
toes... 7.6 Al” S728 2.7 : 
ae ee 3 me 
4.2 4) 34.4 1.5 1:8 140 
ee eee ze 5) 78 
5.0] ' 1:0] 29.6} . 20 1.9 28 
7.0| 2.7] 108.8) a4 28] 86 
4.0). 1.2)-- 16-0) 2.4 Zea Ss 
11.0] | 1.5] 20.6 9.1 2.9) 518 
4, BLS) = 238!) 2.0 5 
7.3 1.4] 13.6 4.5 3.7] 67 
17.3 1.4! _ 61:3 ms 2.21 36 
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2 
1 
g 33 
Rie ee 
. Food item & ‘S bz 
Beans, snap........ 4.5 QO 1773 1.5 
_ Beets... . 2 ip toe:s = 4.5 0 33.5 s 
MCBETOUS.. 5). cs => 2.3 1.8 27a oa 
' Corn, white or yello 9.1 2.3 73.1 a7 
Peas; green. :..... = 15.4 1.8 58.6 Fal: 
PAUMDRIG oss ss 4.5 1.4 35.9 +. 
Sauerkraut........ 5.0 a) 15.4 ee 
PDINAOW sil 8.5 6c 10.4 1.8 13.6 a 
Tomato catsup..... 9.1 1.8 111.2 = 
Tomato juice....... 4.5 9 19.5 oa 
Tomato puree....... 8.2 2.3 32.7 oa 
ee ge 4.5 9 17.7 3 
ehydrated: 
*Cabbage, unsulfited 62.2 8.2) 312.4 10.9 
SPWAITOUS | oi sicne ose 18.2 6.4 377.2 14.5) 
Oe GT Re an 45.9 4.5) 341.4 5.0 
mPotatoes...2...... 32.2 3.2 372.3 ee 
*Sweetpotatoes..... 23.2 4.1} 390.9 i 


-_ 


ao 

© 
SAO 
pom 
sNIwo 


wwnN 


me otek 
wtotninipM wD BOON 


_ 


MOP NNINNNOH PE cigoto goon 
MOSCAOOMCroNW Porn] Dowdy 

WoRW RIND CrOD Deoror 
EecShathaooons Sao 
NMORODARiNwHiDWH OWED 


{ums te 
Rhubarb....... ae 
Tangerines ; other 

mandarin type 


LETS Te ee aaa 2.6 1.0 35.1 
Watermelons....... 1.0 A 14.4 
eae I C 9 5) 89.4 
pples; applesauce. . 2 “ h 
PACU bk a eae 2.6 4 93.3 2 
ih 2.6 4 90.7 2 
Cranberry sauce 5 14 233.4 A CL4OyE A ep CBR) oe 
Fruit cocktail....... (ia (.9) ety A 
Grapefruit juice... .. 2. 2 42. r 
Grapefruit segments. e 27 9 86.7 & 
Orange juice........ 2.7 a) 58.6 A 
PEACHES. Fa... 1.8 5 82.6 ‘ 
PIPRIA MUR craiSs hss. « 9 e) 83.5 i 
Pineapplejuice. ... . 1.4 ib 59.0) 2. 
Pineapples. ....... 1.8 5}. 95.8 2. 
on Ttalian prunes LF 4 88.9 4. 
ed: 
eee huggets..... 6.4 4.5 426.3 18, 
Apricots 3). A... ... 23.6 1.8), 303.7 22. 
*Cranberries 13.2 30.0 383.2 15. 
MGHe.. WS. 6 13.6 B27 Sb 31. 
Prunes 1 8.9 2.3 274.1 15, 
Raisins#, 2... 10.4 2.3)... 323.2 15, 


_*Grape juice... ... 
*Lemon juice +9... . |, 
*Orange juice 44... . 


GRAIN 
PRODUCTS 

Flour, meal: 

Corn meal: 


te, 
__ degerminated.. . 34.0 5.0} 357.8 4.3 
*White, whole-grain 41.3) 16.8) 335.5 7.9 
Yellow, 
degerminated. .. TWA 5.4 354.1 4.1 
Yellow, whole- 
MDH oaks base a 41.3 16.8) 335.5 9.3 
Cornstarch......... 2:3 9| 395.0 \ (0) 
jour: 
Buckwheat, light.. 28.6 5.0} 361.8 159.5 
WS MENT vc...) 40.4 4.1 356.4 4.1] 
Rye, whole-grain. . 50.8 7.7) » 341.4 79 
Soy. See Dry Bean: 


and Peas., 


Wheat, patent... . 49.0 4.1} 344.6 
_ Wheat, patent, en- 
migheds). 0... 49.0 4.1] 344.6 
Wheat, self-rising, . 45.3 4.1} 331.0 
Wheat, self-rising, 
enriched.,..... 46.3 4.1 331.0 
Whole wheat..... 59.0 9.1) ° 328.7 
Baked goods: 


read: 
Pedtye, light: jo5..... 


* 7, er ¢ 
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Ascorbic 
acid 


‘ Milligrams 


; White, enriched 


Whole wheat... |! 


i) 
iva) 


Oo nono 
WL Newt 
We WHE 

to, 

x 

LS 


Brow 
bef: 
won 


= 


= 
= 
aS) 

wy 


00 


Tao 
44 


Pg 


crackers, assorted . . 
Crackers, graham 
Fig b 


SL5q ccco 


oman 


Son ae 16.8 
(173) (1,748) | (17.3) 


ther cereals: 
_ Barley, pearled, 
MMIC sul ss ss «oy 


ODD PR HH code 
#00 Grcn CO Dh 


Macar 
UE ae 


SSR 


~~ 
a 
or) 
i 
o 


_ 


ORO Ow 
NQ® Ceoo coco 


Cwm Novo 
Re 


Croat 
ooo 
a 
ooo 


c=) 


SCELLANEOUS 
“*Bouillon cubes... . : . 3 4 r (0) 

ocolate, unsweet- 

ened 


Pcmissiess < Y 0 f ( ( 
WES TETCCT So... 4). 51 4 7 14. 54 " A ‘ fh 
ckles, cucumber... 52 2.3 9 8.6 5 870} .03] . 2 30 
heat germ... <i i ; 
' Yeast, compress: 


-baker's.......... .|. 494] 60.4 5 : : 05} 9.3 
"Yeast, dried, brewer's | 1,582 ‘ f : : ‘99| 24:72| 164.2 


_Notes—1Calculated from ingredients. 2Cheddar type. 3Not less than 56 percent butter fat on dry 
Solids basis, cheese’ curd, skim milk powder. 4Year-round average. 5Plain margarine is considered 
‘to have no vitamin A value. 6Average values for composition of all cuts in a boned and trimmed 
‘earcass of commercial grade generally used for: (a) chopped meat; (b) roasting and broiling; (c) stewing 
: 7Values for fresh items are from the medium fat wholesale cuts considered to be nearest 

approximations for corresponding retail items. 8Lean cuts from medium fat carcass weighted according 

civilian supply, 1944. Excludes bacon, lard, salt side, fat back. 990 percent beef, 10 percent tomato 
ravy. 1ONot less than 60 percent meat, not more than 8 percent cereals, seasonings. 1150 percent 
, 50 percent whole eggs. 1272 percent beef, 28 P reent potatoes. 1350 percent meat, 48 percent 
atoes, 2 percent onions. 14Pork. 15g0 percent pork, 10 percent gravy. 1650 percent meat, 10 percent 
spaghetti, 30 percent tomato puree, 5 percent cheese, 5 percent onions. 1750 percent meat, 15 percent 
atoes, 15 percent carrots, 8 percent dry beans, 12 percent tomato puree. 18Vitamin values based 
muscle meat only. 19Based on pink salmon. Canned red salmon may have a value several times 
her. 20Navy bean meal, farinaceous flour up to 15 percent. 21Contributed by tomatoes. 22Peq 
al, farinaceous flour up to 15 percent. 23‘‘Available’’ carbohydrate. 24Based on peanuts without 
when skins are included, the thiamine value is higher. 25401 mg.; may not be available because 
presence of oxalic acid. neared 


ain about ~ 


f 


~ Dp 


orbic acid value would be about double. 37Based on dee : not 
available because of presence of oxalic acid. 39sultured, 41Citrie acid, dextrose, 
ring, flavoring, ascorbic acid. 42Caloric value of organic acids included. 43Powdered lemon juice 
corn sirup, dextrose, citric acid, oil of lemon, ascorbic acid. 44Powdered orange juice, lemon juice, 
corn sirup, dextrose, citric acid, oil of orange, ascorbic acid. 45Whole-grain buckwheat flour has 
roximately 2.77 mg. thiamine; 0.75 mg. riboflavin; and 18.9 mg. niacin per pound, 6Based on 
brown sugar; lower values for light brown sugar, 47Based on vegetable extract type; meat extract 
may have up to 123 mg. of niacin. 48431 mg.; may not be available because of presence of nxalic 
49726 mg.; may not be available because of presence of oxalic acid. 


> 
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Foods—Family Food Plans Per Member; Bopres. : 
Family Food Plans; Weekly, Per Member 


Source: Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Service _ 


a rey 3 
oO - a 
o- 41 5, |---| we a2 
35/22 /8 a/F e| |82| 2/2 
Family members SES) 22 (S89) 42 PS es Be ii ied 
$83) Se |Eos|2et] S |e5-|] & | avd 33 23 
} Sco) + oa = |o a j&esl & Ee 
382158 RE Sse] S [seal a [deal es | as 
Ib. o7.|Ib.0z.|Ib. 02.[1b. oz.} qt. |Ib.oz.| no. Ib. oz.[Ib. o2.|Ib. oz.|1b. oz 


Children under 12 years FAMILY FOOD PLAN AT MODERATE COST 


- jo, ee ae FPL ne Se eS 7 0-2 5 |.-...] 0-8 | O41 
Ta yeuutt eat. SDE Ty i een 6 0-12} 6 0-1 | 1-4 | 0-2 
cL WORT TSS SAA et Oa gr ee a 6 1-4 7 O-1 | 1-8 | 9-6 
SO UGUDS eM eed skscdtab)s pias sie ote 6%) 1-12} 7 0-2 | 2-0 | 0-8 
RPE TORT are ae S evs wie vein ee rs 2-4 7 Q-2 | 2-12} 0-12 
Girls: 
. SS ar See a ae 7 2-12) 7 Q-2 | 2-12) 0-14 
120 Fears? ne 6 |g12) 7 0-2 |. 2-8 | 0-12 
13-15 ears 7 ~| 3-0 7 o-4 | 40 | 1-0 
__ 16-20 cas SME rapa iaieeaans abv eler® <0. 7 3-4 vi 0-6 | 5-4 | 1-6 
Women: , 
oderately active 44%| 2-12} 7 Q-4 | 2-12) 0-14 
ae aca <5 Se ae 5 3-0 | 7 O-4 | 3-12} 1-0 
Sedentary...........-.08. 2 % a Z os pa es 
P: PRG id peje ari cw > =ln «G0 - { 2-1 
eye aan 11 3-0 7 oO-4 | 2-8 | 0-12 
ee Monte Orel as ove se se. 2 ss 5 2-4 a 0-1 | 2-0 } 0-10 
len: 
Moderately active.............. 3-12} 3-0 | 3-4 | 44 5 3-0 7 0-4 | 3-12] 1-0 
4-0 | 3-8 | 50 | 48 514] 3-8 7 0-6 | 7-0 | 2-0 
3-8 | 2-12} 2-8 | 4-0 419] 2-12} 7 Q-4 | 2-12) 0-14 
3-8 | 2-12] 2-12| 3-8 5 2-12| 7 0-2 0-12 
Children under 12 years FAMILY FOOD PLAN AT LOW COST 
eRe MNOMUDS Ss. a cs leans cease 2 0-8 ; 0-8 7 02224, Saateces 0-8 | O-1L 
PIS arate oie scl et veiw es sa» 1-12} 1-12} 1-0 | 1-0 54} 0-10) 5 O-1 | 14 | 02 
4-6 years 1-12} 1-12) 1-8 | 14 544| 1-0 5 Q-2 | 1-12) 0-6 
7-9 years..... 2-0 | 2-0 | 2-8 | 1-8 54| 18 5 Q-4 | 2-4 | 0-8 
= oa years 2-4 | 2-4; 3-0 | 1-12) 6 1-12} 5 0-4 | 3-0 | 0-12 
ris: 
13-15 years®. . 2-8 | 2-4 | 3-0 | 2-0 644] 2-0 5 0-4 | 3-4 | 0-12 
16-20 years®.. 2-8 | 2-4.| 3-0 | 2-0 5 2-0 5 0-4 | 3-0 | 0-12 
PSII Oris ace con ome vb es 2 2-8 | 4-0'| 2-4 6345] 2-0 5 0-8 | 4-8 | 1-0 
es. Sie SE ea Ps ea 2-12} 2-8 | 5-0 | 2-8 644| 2-0 5 0-8 | 5-12) 1-6 
omen: |. 
Moderately active.............- 2-4 | 2-4 | 3-0 | 1-12} 314} 2-0 5 O-6 | 3-8 | 0-14) 0-14 
OY CE ae 2-8 | 2-8 | 4-0 | 2-0 4 2-0 5 0-8 | 4-8 | 1-0 a 
BU POURINE lity cwiieis wins ees cee 2-0 | 2-0 | 2-8 | 1-8 346} 2-0 5 0-4 | 2-12] 0-10 
PPPRMIUS cy lacie cei a ee 3-0 | 3-0 | 2-8 | 2-0 714| 2-8 7 oO-4 | 3-0 / 08 | | 
OD gs 9 iO 3-8 | 3-8 | 4-0 | 2-4 | 10%} 2-8 7 0-6 | 3-0 | 0-10 
40 years or over,............... 2-8 | 2-4 | 2-12) 1-12} 4 | 2-0] 5 | 0-2 | 2-12) 0-10] 0-83 
Men: ¥ | 
oderately active: ............. 2-8 | 2-8 | 40} 2-0 4 2-0 5 0-8 1-0 | 10 
REINER URNS TOG 5.6. eA. acne oa 2-12) 2-8 | 6-0 | 2-8 414] 2-0 5 0-12} 7-12} 1-14] 1-0 
Hon ive ne 2-4 | 2-4 | 3-0 | 1-12] 334] 2-0 5 | 0-6 8 | 0-14) 0-14 
60 years Or over. .............. 2-8 | 2-8 | 3— 2-0 4 2-0 5 0-4 | 3-8 | 0-12 13 


10r its equivalent in cheese, evaporated milk, or dry milk. | 
*Count 145 pounds of bread as 1 pound of flour. 


8For small children, pregnant and nursing women, and elderly persons, cod-liver oil or some o' f 
source of Vitamin D is also needed. thes 


4To meet iron allowance, some fortified cereal is recommended. j 


6To meet iron and B-vitamin allowances, most of the suggested quantity of cereal products shoula 
be whole grain or enriched. a 


®8To meet iron allowance, one large or two small servings of liver or other organ meats 
served each week. t it should he 


Express Service by Rail and Plane 
Source: Railway Express Agency : 
‘Express service in the. United States began op- Air Express service was started on a commer 


erating on March 4, 1839, and is a recognized 
medium of expedited shipping on the passenger 
trains and planes coordinated through the Railway 
Express Agency into a nationwide system, with 
23,000 offices and 77,000 men and women employed. 
Service is from point to point, in most cases pro- 
viding pick-up at point of origin and delivery at 
destination. Traffic carried is shown in the fol- 


lowing table: 
Year No. of Shipments Handled 
1939 ...+- 148,855,809 
1940 -160,777,326 
1941 . .172,615,839 
1942 165,024,682 
1943 . 179,208,360 
1944 , -200,289,443 
1945 . 209,181,380 
1946 234,661,737 
MAIER SECS CRs ictae Raley 6S 189,271,314 


More than 18.000 motor trucks, one of the largest 
fleets under commercial management, are used in 
maintaining collection and delivery of express ship- 
ments. The Express Agency operates on a total 
mileage of 312,000, which includes 200,000 on rail- 
Toad lines. 


basis (Sept. 1, 1927) when the express company con 
tracted with the existing airlines to oaiay ore 2 
on regularly scheduled flights. 4] 
More than 4,000 shipments were handled durin 
the first four months while in the first full yes 
of operation, 17,000 shipments were flown, ; 


Number of Gross Aver. W; 
Year Shipments Weight Per Shipm 
1939 870,806 5,850,569 it | 
1940 1,078,189 He . 
1941 »306,6: 
1942 1,405,320 
1943 1,543,729 
1944 » 173,823 
1945 2,146,650 
1946 3,245,524 
1947 3,825,157 


——_. = 0 ee ar toh ote ree 
= ~— : 
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. ane MINERAL PRODUCTION 
- Mineral Products of U. S. and Principal Producing States 


Source: Bureau of Mines; data are for 1946 
Principal Producing States! 


Product 
In Order of Quantity In Order of Value 
LEIS Te 38 Se Sea a Wash., Tenn., N. Y., Ala..../Rank same as for quantit 
PDbIMOMAl lead ie. sk ck esse ene Not separable by states... .. Not separable by Gentes if 


Idaho, Wash., Nev., Oreg....|Rank same as for quantity 
ME ee. a's eras 3 6a ae che Rank same as for quantity 


MONE. Ota. oe. ais etn oe se Rank same as for quantity 
|Vt., Aviz., N. G.-Ga.c...s.. Vt., Ariz., Calif., N. GC. 
Texas., Okla., Ky., Utah. .../Utah, Ky., Texas, Okla. 
Not separable by states. .... Not separable by States 
Ark., Mo., Ga. Tenn. ...... Mo., Ark., Ga., Tenn. 


Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Not separabie by states 
Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 
Not separable by states 
Mich., Calif., W. Va. 

Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as for quantity 


ee RTS Os Me, je is, 9 ee Ohio, Pa., Ill., Calif, 


Ark., Ga., Ala... Va 
Ss 3D. aN, 


Calcium-magnesium chloride 


Ohio, Pa., Til, Mo... ....... Ga., Pa., Ohio, Mo. 
Sey ene SN, ay FE W. Va.,'Pa., Ky., Ill........|Rank same as for quantity 
ee ge ee BR, eee. oe gs Or aM Rank same as for quantity 
tA rr as ae ee DAL A NED . See ee . Se Rank same as for quantity 


Ss Se Oe ee eee Pa. Ohio, Ind., N. Y.......)/Rank same as for quantity 


ee or ies v..sss....+..|Ariz., Utah., Mont., N. M_.!/Rank same as for quantity _ 


Pegs ta. «<b RE BEET e Soe wha Ts ie Calif., Oreg., Nev., Wash....)Rank same as for quantity 
IDET aM tS Smern we aciedcia » oletey ae i3 +} FS AS ee ee ee Rank same as for quantity 


Feldspar (crude)....2..;......- ..--g0-[N. ©, 8. Diy Ni H., Colo...:|N. GC, None asap eas 
Agel 7 BG er ee \Pa., N. Y., Ohio, W. Va... .. Pa., N. Y., W. Va., Ala. 
Minn; Wis.) NoG... 825; Rank same as for quantity 
aL, Ky,, Cota, WN. Metco. Rank same as for quantity 
exis, Waa ie, Ti. ees Ga., Texas, Fla., Il. | 
Die Mex GAANG 2. ex? OF. ar ee Rank same as for quantity 
No canvass for 1946........ No canvass for 1946 . 
Not separable by states..... Not separable by states 
rT cape i; en Utah... oo same as pes ptcianre8 
RETR OMONGUA frehe tele ado< ceo. ode TAGNAT 6 Fo. cthe + same as for quantity 
is See mage A = Pty ee + he ee S Re ag™ = An oe gaa a same as ae quant 
MITGSOREN, Sida cas < wn TOS ee We, WAR ce ciccs cis same as for quantity 
dapat gud ; = jf ee Se. Se Mich., N. Y., Texas, Calif...|Rank same as for quantity 
5S) IF ria sips A at Texas, Kans...............|Rank same as for quantity 
>A Oe ae i ooh Bee Not separable by states. ....|Not separable by states 
iy Bie aes Bee Calif..,...................|Rank same as for quantity 
an (Ci aS a Minn., Mich., Ala., Utah....|Minn., Mich., Ala., N. Y. 
To fe thi at im Oe eS Pa., Ohio, Ind., Ill..........|Rank same as for quantity 
Te OES op hed Vie Riek a Spe Va., Ga., Calif.............|/Rank same ag for quantity 
INF sh eee Reet ee Mo., Idaho, Utah, Ariz...,..|/Rank same as for quantity 
SRN ER, © Poe ett ae Ohio, Pa., Mo., W. Va...... Rank same as for quantity 
ieee Wreecralie’ <A Sev a bese oe oe es we alif., y M., Colo.. .’. oe same as = piper 
ieee Ose PEt cee Wash., Ney., Calif., Tex. ank same as for quantity 
emma Oe aba Ee Hahei Texas, Mich., Calif. ...... 2. Rank same as for quantity 


ere a ee Mont., Wasii., Va.. N. M....|Mont’, Wasit., N. M., Nev. 


» Va, - asee 
Manganiferous ore.............2..4+ .|Minn., N. M., Nev., Utah...|/Minn., N. M., Utah, Nev. 


anif N Rank same as for quantity 
wey Cauda Spel: Six eee Va., W. Va., Ind., Ney. 
Greensand....-......... N. J Rank same as for quantity 
Mercury : 2 Ed Rank same ag § for. quantity 
: N .|N. C.,,8. D., N. H., Colo, 
pes C LIN. CG. 8, D., Colo., Ga. 


.|Rank same as for quantity 
oN. W., N. C., Va. 


Pa) il. Nvda Va: 

.|Rank same as for quantity 

: ste eioeata hy Magee: = ee 
‘!|Colo., Utah, N. M., Ariz.... same as for qual 

’ |Natural gas _..|Texas., La., Calif., Okla.....|Texas, Calif, La., W. Vg. 


Natural gasoline and allied products: N: ; 
tural gasoline and cycle products. . ....|Texas, Calif., La., Okla.. ; eres baie ee ty 


Calif., Okla., La 5 
Liquefied petroleum gases..........-- Texas, oy vn ‘Not separable by states 
: [ret Ose ind) NE Ark., Ohio, N. H., Ind 


wp Ne ae x ; 
NG OW ean. na nr atet oe .|Rank same as for quantity 
.|Value not available 
Value not available 
Value not available 
Value not available 
Value ted pte 
-, Calif., Ariz.....0. ,..|Value not available 
Onla, "Idaho, Kans., Mo... .|Value net available 
ATL S wigetllod « naate!l Greate ...|Value not available 
Me., N. J., Fla., Ohio.....-: Olio, No J: Mich., Calif 
Loa agar Page Rank same as for quantity 


Ariz., Md., Calif. .... Sia a 
X28, a., Okla...... Rank same as for quantity 
re Fe A esos Hack ont, -|)|/Rank same as for quantity 
Pacenies * neta. TO ae Meo OUT eo) Mid iegle re rat '![|Rank same as for quantity 
5 ents eae rent “ENE. Mex., Calif., Utah, Md...}Rank same as for quantity 
pen eat. crirtict i liahe, Galif., N. Mex:, Kans.|Calit., N. M., Idaho, Kans. 
Pumice... c2-c.0se..caeeeis++++2/daho, Calif, M Mex., Kans /Cant, 0 Mt ow 


Ee Mich. N'Y. Ohio, La......|Mich., N. ¥., La., Ohio 


ae DIED Gait, a, Mieh., Wis. 0071] Calif.) IL, Obto., Pa. 


’ 
“ 
é 

; 
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Principal Producing States! 


Product a ee ees x 
In Order of Quantity In Order of Val 
eleltsSer tare Oe sa ares SPP er wl Salo eg en ar 3 oe separable by states..... x ot separable by states” 
SUING sr CCEA) Psi oahel ctogats renee tx nase a ‘|Wash., N. C., Calif., Wis. ...[N.C., Calif., W: r 
Silica sand and sandstone (ground) HTL, N. abe, Pa., Qhio. fines a "HOE, Ohio, N. J., Pa a! 
26 z Idaho, Utah, Mont., Ariz....|Rank same as for quant 
32 fam aS I ors! Jone {2 Pa 5 Vii Nn \. 
41 
ality, Pexas, Wyss cane cat same = for quan 
od Hee OHio, Tl. Mich ats act Ohio, Til pate 
99 CRUE = ie. <ice eae one Ree Hane same as for quandith 
17 ‘|Sulfur PESO, : Lak, . 5 nhs Peso koe Se Rank same as for quent 
35 (Sulfuric acid from copper, lead and zine : 
smelters and zinc roasters............ Pa., f.; Tenn, Ud. a. tc Rank same as for quanti 
‘LEE ERC Se a ee ee ne or ar Texas, Calif., Colo, Nev..... Rank same as for quan 
Talc, pyrophyllite and ground soapstones|N. Y., N. C., Calif., Vt..... N. Y., Calif., N. C., Vt 
‘Tantalum. and columbium coneentrates..|N. M.,S. D.........------ Rank same as for quantiti 
PIMA Ne POF Hr Lh a Not separable by states. ....|Not separable by states 
ig Reh fee eo ee oe Not ane by states... =.. Pe separable by states 
‘Titanium concentrates: Ilmenite........ NGS ¥ Saas ote iGo nas . ¥., Fia., NiGiavee 
utile Fly. ely. 5... Ep ati sacle ea Win. CV ae ee oe ee Rank same as for quantiti 
Topaz (industrial)... .. tei SE a os TE + ec teas aa See Rank same as for quantiti 
POON. Son. eS... waapineeere hy eae eee Rank same as for quantit 
‘ungsten concentrates... .. 2... fete e ee say Meant Idaho, N. C....)/Rank same as for quanftit 
Vanadium....... ; Seis BS emeee Colo., Idaho, Utah., Ariz... .|Rank same op oes quantitt 
WVermiculite........ sibs, = eee wrist Mont., Wyo., S. C., Texas...|Mont., S. C., Te 
pe eaite Pee. ee ee a ONG Vc ums ea EA Fh het hue A sos Rank same as toe quantit 


Bates tn. ae Okla., N. J., Kans....|Rank same as for quantit 
Rae ep) Pees Por, Rees copie Rank same as for quantit 


‘tRank of States in metal esoauetibal (except Sere ferro-alloys, and pig iron) arranged acegs 
ing to mine reports, not smelter output. ; 
2Separate figures for antimonial lead from primary sources not available. 
8No canvass for 1946. Value not available. 5Exclusive of soapstone used as dimension stone ( 
from Virginia), which is included in figures for stone. 


Value of U. S. Mineral Products 


Source: Bureau of Mines 
Fuels are coal, natural gas, gasoline and allied products, petroleum 


Nonmetallic | Nonmetallic 
—__———| Grand Year Metallic Grand 
Total Total jj 


Total 

sy 000 $1,000 $1,000 | 
33,300 2,776,466 
330, ies 2, are ,870 


ry 


Year Metallic 


Fuels 


Soresest 
SoS: 


moO. 


WNW HO HAH 


RIS OOH WHY 
bo 00000900 > 


o 
OCT He Oo 9 tO bo ON bo ho ho 


725'000|7;036;000 
00,000!9,400,000!12'400,08 


Value of U. S. Mineral Products, 1946, by States’ 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


5,825/2,461,7 1946 -}1,82 
3 138° '035|2,555,100 1947 (prei. ).13000,000'7, 


Si 
e| 
f 


“State Total Value State Total Value State Total Vaiue State Total Vali 

‘Ala. ......| $117,764,000|}Towa....... 34,962,000 

~ Ca 118/055,000|}iKans......| 243/407,000 merse ts 

PRY 2 i. 69,881,000|/Ky..0..... 288,606,000 33,518,000 

Califo... 696,997,000||La.. 22... 342/944/000 129'044'0 

Rablor. 8 77,960,000|| Maine 4/389,000 108,270,0 

Goons... 584, M 21,468,000 207428000 
ieee 91,000]|Mass...... 9,745, 587, 

D. of Col 710,000||Mich.. >. .! 146,355,000 243'637,000 
ae ER 31,093,000||Minn......| 155,734,000 326,148/000 
ere 30,076,000||/Miss.......| 35,266,000 1,783,000 

Idaho... 44,444,000||Mo........ 87,100,000)|Pa -|1,090, 784,000 

ot ae 355,578,000||Mont...... 68,630,000||R. I i 561,000 

Pindiac is 107,800,000||Nebr...... 7,287,000||S. C.. 52! 8,189/000 


. In this table iron ore, not pig iron, is taken as the oie of i : 
ffiine production (recoverable content of metals) is the basis) © VS uStion, and for other me 


Copper, Lead and Zine Production in the U. 8. 
Source: Bureau of Mines 
Year Copper Lead Zine Year’ Copper Lead 


Mil.) $1,000 | Short | $1,000 “Short Mi. 


bg $1,000 gate $1,000 Short 2 
- |1,669) 201, 988 443. 142 


,453|433,065 
2]227,9931470,517 He 
6|256,766|467,367| 5s : Be | 
57,934/406,544 ) 10 


bo 
wo 
a 
rs 
bo 
a] 
Qe) 
DQ 


ie tb) 


Neo 


: 4 
2,701)293,309 
i 367, 760|340,000| 99" 


RRR NNNRE Ree 


See 


‘11,2231112'4991387,698 49 | here (P) 
iWalne eet i 
alue excludes premiums paid to miners by the overnment. ; 
Lead production figures do not include lead nr he go from foreign ores and. base bullion 


Minerals—Pig Iron, Steel, Coal, Coke, Salt Production 
United States Pig Iron and Steel Output 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute; figures show net tons 
Total 


, Total 
Total pig iron and Steel Years Total on 
pig iron | ferro-ailoys 


mie als 34,743,416 35,562,429 45,583,421 34,808,682 5,677, 
+eeese| 20,112,712 20,637,516 | 29,058,961 ° 6 3 47'308, 999 
9 9,835,227 | 15,322,901 55,100,551 


14'947,074 | 267020'229 
18,075,202 | 29/181'924 
23/937.423 | 38183'705 
34,752,689 | 53°499'999 || 
41,582,550 | 56,636,945 || * 
21,460,164 | 31'751/990 || 1947 


>¢ en a ft ell al  ——a Se eS 
a 4 . . 
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pig iron and Steel 
Pig iron | ferro-alloys : 


|_———————_—___. 


47,398,529 | 66,982,686 
56 604 | 82,839,259 


"53,223,169 | 54'919'029 | 791701648 
.-..| 44:778/796 | 46,514826 | 66/602!724 
AY 58,328,912 | 60,117,319 | 84'894'071 


only that portion of the capacity and production 


' Of steel for castings used by foundries which were operated by companies producing steel ingots. 


_ PRODUCTION OF INGOTS AND STEEL PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE 
; FOR CASTINGS (Net Tons) (Gtoss Besa) 


Net tons 
States 1947 


BY STATES 


(Compiled by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior) 


Se Ss 


S Sates <* * wer’ States 1947 | 1946* 
; laware, Maryland, Virginia.......... x Minnesota......... 62,438,000 49,290,807 
;West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee... . Michigan. ; 12,788,000 8,688,604 
“Georgia, Alabama, Texas....... weit Alabama, . 7,480,000 5,955,198 
RE OE sd sorely ey abs cleo 268, Penn., N. 3,414,000 2,178,820 
TT SUAS 5 ORO Es te pea sae 416, Wisconsin. . 1,473,000 062,743 
er Ber Se ee ee eee New Jersey. fe 458,000 417,529 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri......... 4,226,582 | Other states. ....... 5,197,000 3,249,412. 
ae 2,589,849 —_-—_ | ——_— 
in AER yb Wicks. «Sie: wleip's 50:0 dleie men ¥ 1,792,953 Pe eee 93,248,000 70,843,113 


pap nOet Tacs ie) 3» oly pid-an-o lie oars 84,894,071 *Revised 


Source: Bureau of Mines 
Penn. Anthracite 
Produc- 


Produc- |. 
tion 


Produc- 


Value Value 


Net Tons 
6... .|54,579,535 


me 413/417 
"541, 206.718] 333,63 wy 430,000 
934. _.157,168,.291| 244,152! 259.368 8 


~ 1947 figures subject to revision. 


ay 
Nae 


1,037,817; $527,291,506; (1945) 67,308,181; $508,540,042; (1946) 58,497,848; $486,729,382. 


478,746; (1946) 1,231,327. Imports—(1941) 267,886; (1942) 108,819; (1943) 98,127; (1944) 
964; (1946) 52,188. 


} 3,691,000: (1946) 6,507,000. Imports—(1941)’ 75,000; (1942) 140,000; (1943) 166,000; 
} 149; (1946) 9,556 


Salt Production in the United States 
Source: Bureau of Mines (Short Tcns) 


1935-1939 
average 


1930-1934 
average 


Bituminous Penn. Anthracite Bituminous 


Produc- 
tion 


Coal and Coke Production in the United States 


Value 


35,539 
472,000 


1923) 56,977,534; (1938) 32,495,815; (1939) 44,326,641; (1940) 57,072,134: 
age) feis6578. Gol tore (1942), 70,568,944, $425,613,744; (1943) 71,676,063, oes (1944) 


- Coke expo:ts (net tons)—(1941) 708,971; (1942) 839,582; (1943) 994,607; (1944) 866,835; ae 


63,004; (1945 


"Anthracite exports (net tons)—(1941) 3,380,000; (1942) 4,439,000; (1943) 4,139,000; (1944) 4,186,000; 


(1944) 12,000; 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


,507,374| 3,330,106] 3,517,832] 3,476,'501| 3,448,578] 3,182,570] 3,249,457 
at. 301 7308/3867 6,771,436] 7,373,165| 8,478,513) 8,820,355 8,705,831 8,470,680 
1/822'889] 1°947/254| 2/619,087| 2/802'287| 3/259,138] 3,448,238] 3,505, "412, 


8,660,215 12,720,629|13,693,284/15,214,152|15,717,171|15,394,141|15,132,145 . 


mes over fields and forests for insect 
sroie ree the material is incorporated in 
paints and wall washes and in use as a sheep dip. 
“Michigan ranks first in domestic production of 
sodium chloride (NaCL), the chemical nomen- 
now being produced from salt and salt com- | clature for table salt. New York is second. Salt 


s by more than 10 companies, is being used | is found in 19 states and produced in comniercial 


« 


homes and camps but is being sprayed ! quantities in 13. 


- 
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World Production of Crude Petroleum 
Source: Bureau of Mines; in thousands of 42-gallon barrels 


Courtry 1941 1942 1943 1944 
ry Ppp 10,134 10,365 10,052 10,099 
: 42/196 4'815 35,163 1203 
20, 22,06 23,38 22,139 
United States................ 1,402,228 | 1,386,645 | 1,505,613 ca 
Other North America......... i owe 1 
Total North Americe..... 1,475,214 | 1,454,044 | 1,572,363 | 1 748,495 
Senet 21,873 | 23,704 | 27,714 | 24,280 
235 334 314 
3 48 58 
13,261 22,291 
2,315 2,967 
14,654 14,386 
177,631 257,046 
235,957% 321,292 
1,001 33. 
7,478 8,218 
1200 1185 
1356 1300 
4,973 5,049 
6,347 6,204 
175 175 
3 14 
p A 13,500 13,000 
5 ,094 39,182 26,191 
yl ‘ rag er aT ote 
United Kingdom. . Po: at 223 605 8 703, 
‘Other Europe!............ 10 10 10 10 
oe EBurape..o5 5 6..5..-- 296,443 291,536 264,711 325,283 
6,794 6,241 6,572 6,714 
7,762 2,500 ,000 1750 
8 340 447 505 
62 4 38 40 
2,899 2,792 2,735 2,78 
50,777 72,256 74,61 102,045 
2,650 19,726 24,848 30,943 
,929 1,652 1,727 1,601 
STs ro) Dk a ag Ue ‘Serle Beh © ategey 
‘ 4,000 5,000 5,0) 
aeook ae eras Deiaae 6,864 13,000 14,500 16,000 
Saudi Arab: ia. 4,310 4,530 4,868 7,794 
ae ica POT JOR atk «s 9151,838 6141,085 0174,641 5186,436 | 6215,031 
r eas 
8,546 8,275 8,953 9,416 9,406 , 
Other Africa! 27 27 25 30 25 
CCE Ct 8,573 8,302 8,978 9,446 9,431 
Oceania: 
Tse 2-18 IS 0 3 2 2 2 3 
1s Ee _ 2,220,657 2,093,083 | 2,256,652 | 2,590,954 | 2,594,407 
1Estimate. 


2Includes Northern Territories, Sub-Carpathia, Eastern Hungary, and Transylvania; and beginning #1 


1942 includes Southern 
Data not available. 
4Postwar borders. 


Territories. 


SIncludes U.S.S.R. fields in Asia, other than Sakhalin. 
®Exclusive of U.S.S.R. fields in Asia (other than Sakhalin), 
Europe. 


U. 8S. PETROLEUM, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


a 


Petroleum (Domest,)| Petr'l’m 
Motor 
Fuel Prd, 


Product’n}| Value 


. 


which are included with U.S,S.R. 


oPreliminary. 
7 


8,022" 2 384,744 | 71,788 
262,252 59,68: 1,127,470 | 120,383 
440.728 49,208 | 2,210,494 | 128,160 
423,801 53,855 | 1,535,360 | 60,523 
468,021 55,813 | 1,651,986 70,940 
516,266 56,082 |: 1,796.34 84,572 
571,727 65,308 | 2,065,434 | 97,125 
569,162 ,580 | 2,156,574 | 87,266 
611,043 68,521 | 2,169,300 | 90,050 
616,695 73,882 | 2.339,400 68,261 
701,294 2,586 | 2,688,714 | 105,815 
608,900 67,474 | 2,725.9) 102,565 
608,180 72,270 | 2,773,218. | 122,500 
739,340 78,344 | 3,031,308 | 148,200 
798,194 81,024 | 3,290,949 | 145,570 
776,583 | 104,385 | 3,451,688 | 146.202 
839.886 | 110,412 | 3664,000 


i 
*| 


. 
i 


| 
i 


. Cu. 1 

798,210 | 1 
1,188,571 | 265, 
1.943 421 | 416.0! 
1,770,721 | 395,37 
1,916,595 | 429,37 
2,167,802 | 476,8) 
2,407,620 | 528,3 
2,295,562 | 500,€ 
2.476,756 | 534,2 
2.680,222 | 577.4 
2,812,65 621 
3,053.47 692 
3,414,689 | 760 
3,711,039 
3,91 
4,030, 
4, 


cere ™" — . 


Jt 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN UNITED STATES 
(Pigures represent thousands of 42-gallon barrels) 
Ohio |W.Va.| Calif. | Ky. Kaus. | Texas | Okla. | Wyo.| La. 


8,249|103,377 39,005] 96,868]106,206]1 
3,783/232.492) 6.759) 7 $63) 38,357|144,648|176,768 20;173| sooral77/s6a 


22182 40.09 69.09 09.09 


14,713 7| 97.218|76 
} 33,102] 9/397] 66. 46181 


w 


AlLess than 500 barrels. 


223; (1937) 38,854; (1938) 35,759; (1939) 37,637; (1940) 39,129: (1941) 39,569: (1942) 31/544: (194 
$8,896; (1944) 39,555: (1945) 37,351; (1946) 36,814: (1947) 41 197)» i ON) BE ee 


'947—Miscellaneous states produced 82,534,000 barrels. Total i 
ton, 1.066, ter nce oa. © otal United States crude petroleum pro- 


World Gold Production (Outside U.S.S.R.) Valued in U. S. Money 


Source: Federal Reserve System; figures show thousands of dollars 


Liar Africa North and South America Far East 
South |Rho-| West! | Can- |United Col- Austra- Brit. 
Africa | desia| Africa | ada Staten! Modiovléetnis lchite 


lia Japan |India 
. ees Press | eed 
$1—25-8/ 10 grains of gold 9/10 fine; i. e., an ounce of fine gold=$20.67 


221,526)11,476 | 4.995 | 43,454 13.813 | 3,281 428 9,553 | 8,021 6,785 
224,863/11,193 12,866 | 4,016 442 {12,134 | 8,109 ; 6,815 
458,102 238,931/12,000 | 5,992 12,070 | 5,132 788 |14,563 }. 8,19) 6,782 
469,257 1227,673|13,335 | 6,623 Bi 52,842 | 13,169 | 6,165 13,009 116,873 ' 8.968 | 6.919 
$1==15-5/21 grains of gold 9/10 fine; i. e., an ounce of fine zold—=$35 é 
794,493 |385,474[22.578 | 11,214)103.224) 87,468 22,297) 10,438 | 5,094 |28,568 }15,183 {13,715 
366,795 264 23,135) 12,045 | 8,350 |30,559 16,354 131.223 
23,858) 11,515 | 9,251 [31,2 20,043 |11,468 
26,465) 13,632 | 9,018 [40,118 [23,684 |11,663 
29,591] 15,478 | 9,544 |46,982 [25,065 |11,607 
32,306] 18,225 | 10,290 721 [ss veae ef lly cet 
29,426) 19,951 | 11,376 |57,599 |.. . |11,07 
30,878] 22,117 | 11,999 |57,540 . {10,126 
27,969} 22,96 9,259 |52,384 |....... 10,008 
28,018] 20,882 | 6,409 |40,383 one 9,11 
22,081} 19,789 | 6,081 |26,295 wees] 8,828 
17,793) 19,374 4131 122,990 1. vee 5027 
18,865) 94,385] 32, 17,458] 17,734 6,282 |23,002 oF 5,893 
762,195}417,647|19,061 | 20,475} 99,139] 51,182 | .14,703| 15,301 | 8,068 28/357 leieuseee 4,612 
+ ee 392,004118,296 | 19,320/107,432| 81,219 16,250) 13,406 | 5,908 |32,808 |....... 6,055 


stimates of United States Burgau of Mines. 
eported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics beginning 1942. From 1944 on they are for Gold 


Oast only. 
ited States totals include the Philippines through 1945. ; 
caragua (in thousands of dollars)—(1934) 1,166; (1935) 868; (1936) 807; (1937) 848: (1938) 1,557; 
oe (1940) 5,429; (1941) 7,525; (1942) 8,623; (1943) 7,715; (1944) 7,865: (1945) 6,985; (1946) 6,357; 
40: 


rid totals exclude estimates for Soviet Russia, as follows, in millions of dollars—(1933) 95; (1934) 
(1935) 158; (1936) 187; (1937) 185; (1938) 180. 

ited States gold production, fine ounces (1940) 6,003,105; (1941) 5,976.419; (1942) 3,741,806; (1943) 
,522; (1944) 1,022,238° (1945) 928,893; (1946) 1,462,354; (1947) 2,165,318. 

e gold in the United States Treasury on June 30, 1948, amounted to $23,532,460,372. 


Value and Weight of Gold 
“ Source: Director of the Mint 


‘Phe unit in weighing gold is the troy ounce. An | is used. The grain is the same in both troy and 
ace of fine gold means an ounce of pure gold, | avoirdupois measure but the ounce and the pound 
President proclaimed (Jan. 31, 1934) the| are not the same. The troy ounce contains 480 


_nine-tenths fine, which is equivalent to $35 | 12 ounces to the pound. The avoirdupois ounce con- 
x fine troy ounce; the previous value of gold was | tains 43712 grains and the avoirdupois pound 
per fine ounce, based on the dollar of 25.8 | contains 7,000 grains, there being 16 ounces to the 
is of gold nine-tenths fine. Weighings are made} pound. The troy ounce is about one-tenth heavier 
oy ounces and decimals thereof. Jewelers use | than the avoirdupois ounce. 

enny-weight and grain. The troy pound never A 14.1 inch cube of gold weighs a ton. 


U. S. and World Silver Production 


Source: Director of the Mint 
U. S. Production World Production U. S. Production 


Yr. 
(Cal.)} Fine Ozs. 


World Production 


)| Fine Ozs. Fine Ozs. - ) Value Fine Ozs. , Value 
Dekos ~“l'$1.000 $1,000 
361,573 173,296,382 6 Be 228,505,457/........ 
betsniase f oie aon ada r va 218,720,696)... 02. 
.748,1 & i : ,383 | 193,230,706]. ....... 


: 46. , 103, 
49'493 3111947. || 38,58 ¢,069 920) N 3. arate once le 
Id silver production (1939-1945 subject t revision) not comparable due ‘to omission of data for 
] ars.’ : 
Ae onal be silver mined prior to July 1, 1946, $0.7111 per*fine ounce (Act of July 6, 
and that mined after July 1, 1946, $0.905 per fine ounce (Act of July 31, 1946). 


~ . Minerals—Petroleum Production; Gold, Value, Weight, Silver 235: 


‘New Mexico production (In thousands of barrels)—(1925) 1,060; (1930) 10,189; (1935) 20,483; (1936) © 


ed States gold dollar to be 15 5/21 grains of | grains and the troy pound 5,760 grains, there being ~ 
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DAMS AND RESERVOIRS 


Dams in the United States—Volume and Purpese 
Source: Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 


bas * 


Anderson Ranch......... 
_ O'Shaughnessy Cc 
Mud Mountain (Stevens). 

eae 8) 


_ Morris. 
“Salt Springs. 
RUPURCHOGQUEI. .2.uh ac. cor eke es 
Buffalo Bil (Shoshone).. 


a baa 0D ae 


“RDA, Ode Oe 
Wew Croton............ 
, San ane SC Sa 
’ Bartlett. outa 


ansheld (Marshali Ford) 


Warriws......... Cc. 
Lake Pleasaat.......... hs 


Copco 1 
Big ga Ye: Anita 
Mormon Flat....,...... 


iNT Ce 
Bouquet Canyon........ Calit 


Calaveras 


ON chy eS eee 
Me 


aoe Park 
San Pablo: Ric as 


EY Capitan............. C i i 
Norris 


Name of dam State River He. 
Hoover (Lake Mead- 

Boulder) -..--.----.-: Ariz.-Nev..|Colorado...... 2, ...++- |726 
Shasta... .......-2.0--- Calif. ..... Sacramento. ...-. Ewen 602 
Grand GUICC sistas ee vs. = Wash... Ole) itistcs): meee Dene et eee 550 

Roya Ribera ncaa tat tacos << Wash.....|Skagit........ 
4 Frungty NELORSP ahi; athe. es Mont ‘|Fiathead, So. Fork. 
PWONtANA i... 8 es Boe h ING Grete iate o's Little Tennessee 


South Fork, Bois 


.|{San- Gabriel, .......... 381 

.|}Pacoima Creek. .......- 372 

.}Mokelumne... ... .....- 358 
BOISE So aie ee nee 350 
Wisqualty << s-sccace-sean 339 
San Gabriel: 2).< cs: 328 
N. Fork, sitemungere . . [328 
Mereed:. hoa. 22 at 


Salt 
North ected 
Colorado. 


Lth,. 


Location, Height 


Volume 


Purpose 


Esopus Creek. ........ 
Bie Tujunga Creek.. 


Bouquet Creek........ 
Calaveras Creek....... 
San Leandro Creek..,.. 
Stone*Canyon Creek... 
he Horn 


.|Cajaleo Chee 


: ‘/Bavlor siete 


4,400,000|FC-Irr-P-RR 
8,710,000] FC-Irr-P 
10,493, 900| Ir 
879. 


ret pore 


Irr-P-RR-F'C 


P-RR 


Name of Dam f 


“G) Under construction 


ee of 
~ _ Length—Overall 
ad Batural abutments. 


Year—Date structure was 
t River—Main stream. 

>. Purpose: Irr—tIrrigation: 
~ Supply; RR—River Regulati 


Reservoir 


Lake Mead (Hoover- 
Boulder) 


wentucky:...,......... 
Lake Texoma (Denison).. 
Shasta. ... a2 


(Kingsley). . 
_ Elephant But 
Lake Cherokee 


Basnell), 26d oe <:d.« 
Platiena Lake (Kerr)... 
San Carlos (Coolidge 


~ Owyhee. . 4 
Lake Moultrie (Pinopolis) 
Landing 


Kingd é 
_ Havasu Lake (Parker)... 
_Bagle Mountain......... 
~ Chickamauga 
DWATSUZS. 2 i see een cen 
- John Martin..... 
Wappapelld............. Mo 
Madden..... ed 


- Year—Date structure was 
iver—Main stream. 


Dams—Volume, Purpose; Reservoirs with Capacities 


, data subject to revision. 
Height—Difference in elevation, in feet, between lowest 
parapet or other projectio 


eee 


1 ie x 


State River Ht.) Lth.; Volume Purpose 
Roundout Creek......./200] 2,450 7,953,000| WS 
..|Colorad 00 


4,357,500|P-RR-Irr 
2,500,000) WS 
1,850,000)P 
1,300,000|Irr-P 
9,245,000 


Irr. 


ms. 


yards of all material in main 
originally completed for use. 


FC—Flood Control; P—Power Production; 


N—Navigation; 
on; DC—Debris Control. 


Reservoirs in the United States with Capacities’ 
Source: Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 


ic Purpose 


Capacity 
acre-feet 


1936|FC-RR-Irr-P |32,359,000]1 
1940|FC-P-N 19,417,000 


Ease 


Petrbonoho bo 


Porno ss) 
s 


Spe 


et 
oooo 
33338 


fh pe Fred pak pt pk po a 


RNwo 
Q 


Loleslenlooleelenlente tod 
So 


3 des possessions. (2) Under construction. data subject to revision. 
Se paaie Tor full reservoir at highest controlled stage. 
_ Area—For water surface of full reservoir 


oir. 
completed for use. 


originally 


RR-River Regulation; DC-Debris Control. 


dam and its appurtenant works, 


Capacity 
billion 
gals. 


0,148 
6,327 


point in foundation and top of dam, exclusive 


length of barrier in feet; main dam and its integral features as located between 
Volume—Total volume in cubic 


WS—Water 


Irr-Irrigation; FC-Flood Control; P-Power Production; N-Navigation; WS-Water Supply; 


‘i 


Reset 


_ National Industrial Recovery Act. 
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BONNEVILLE DAM, OREGON 

Improvement of thé Columbia River, . between 
Oregun aiid Washington, was undertaken at Bonne- 
ville Sept. 30, 1933, under the provisions of the 
The project was 
formally authorized by Congress in the Rivers and 
Harbors Act approved Aug. 30, 1935. It is situated 
on the Columbia River about 40 miles east of Port- 
land, Ore., and may be reached by railroad and 
highway. The main features of the work are a 
dam, a powerhouse, ship locks, and fishways. The 
total estimated cost of the project with an installa- 
tion of ten power units is $85,611,000 of which 
$58,621,000 will be charged to power and the re- 
mainder. to navigation. 5 

The dam, locks, existing power plant with its 
present installation of ten units and appurtenant 
works at Bonneville were constructed and are being 
operated and maintained by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U. S. Army. Present. installed capacity is 
518,400 kilowatts. The transmission and sale of 
electric energy generated at Bonneville as well as 
that generated at Grand Coulee Dam are under 
the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior, 
through the Bonneville Power Administration, 
Portland, Ore. Revenues from sales of Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee power to 89 wholesale cus- 
tomers for the fiscal year 1947 amounted to 
$21,890,929. 

HOOVER (BOULDER) DAM (BOULDER 
CANYON) PROJECT 

Hoover Dam, completed in 1936, by the Bureau 
of Reclamation on the Colorado River, Arizona- 
Nevada, was authorized by Congress, Dec. 21, 1928. 
Tt is 726 feet tall, and contains 3,245,612 cubpic 
yards of concrete. Its reservoir, Lake Mead, is 115 
miles long, stores 31,141,755 acre-feet of water, and 
is the largest artificial lake in the world. 

The Boulder Power Plant in June, 1947, had an 


Dams—American Dams, Descriptive 


Descriptions of American Dams 
Source; Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 


installed capacity of 1,034,800 kilowatts. The 
ultimate capacity of the plant is 1,322,300 kilo- 
watts. From 1936, when the plant went into 
operation through May 31, 1947, close to the 1947 
operating year, more than 39 billion kwh. of energy 
has been generated. From 1936, when Hoover 
Dam began operating, to May 31, 1947, $45,956,300 
in net revenue had been paid into the United 
States Treasury from receipts for power generated 
at Hoover Dam. This amount has been applied 
toward repayment of funds advanced by the Fed- 
eral Government for construction of the project. 
The Bureau of Reclamation operates the dam, and 
under the provisions of the Boulder Canyon Project 
Adjustment Act of 1940, the power plant is op- 
erated by the City of Los Angeles and the Southern 
California-Edison Co., as agents of the United 
States, under the supervision of the Bureau_of 
Reclamation acting for the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Hoover Dam supplies about half of the 
power required in southern California. 

Hoover Dam is the principal engineering struc- 
ture of the Boulder Canyon Project, which pro- 
vides multiple benefits through regulation of the 
Colorado River—fiood control, irrigation, naviga- 
tion improvement, water for domastic, industrial, 
and municipal purposes, and power. 

Parker Dam. about 150 miles downstream, was 
built by the Bureau of Reclamation with funds 
furnished by the Metropolitan Water District of 
California. _The dam diverts water through a 
eross-state aqueduct for the domestic uses of Los 
Angeles and 13 neighboring cities. The 171-mile 
San Diego Aqueduct of which the initial develop- 
ment has been completed connects with this Colo- 
rado River Aqueduct near San Jacinto, California, 
to furnish water to the city of San Diego. A power 
plant was completed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
at Parker Dam in 1943 with an installed capacity of 
120,000 kilowatts. Imperial Dam, 300 miles down- 
Stream from Boulder, is the diversion structure for 
the All-American Canal, California, and for the 
Gila project, ‘Arizona. The 80-mile’ All-American 
Canal provides an irrigation supply of water to the 
Imperial Valley, and the 125-mile Coachella branch 
of the Canal will furnish water to the Coachella 
Valley. The Gila project is designed to irrigate a 
large area of desert land in Arizona. 

Construction is progressing on the Coachella 
Canal and predevelopment work on the Gila projec! 
is continuing. : 

The ultimate cost of Hoover Dam and power 
plant is $165,000,000. The All-American Canal in- 
cluding the Coachella Main Canal with distribu- 
tion and drainage facilities will cost approximately 
$70,000,000 estimated on present day prices. 

DAVIS DAM 

Construction is well under way of Davis Dam and 
Power Plant, fourth of the great structures de- 
Signed by the Bureau of Reclamation for regula- 
tion of the Colorado River, is located in Pyramid 
Canyon, 67 miles downstream from Hoover Dam 
and 35 miles west of Kingham, Arizona. The Davis 


Pane ae 


a 


Dam project estimated to cost $104,000.900 is the 
largest- construction project undertaken by. the® | 
Bureau of Reclamation in the southwest since | 
Hoover Dam was built. > | 

It will be an earth- and rock-fill structure i 
creating a reservoir with a capacity of 1,820,000 
acre-feet. Five 45,000 kilowatt generators will pro- — 
vide an installed capacity of 225,000 kilowatts for 
the power plant, and a switchyard will be located 
adjacent to the plant. Its principal purpose 1S to 
generate electrical energy and to regulate the flow 
of the Colorado River at the international boun- 

ary. 

GRAND COULEE DAM, WASHINGTON 


Grand Coulee Dam, on the Columbia River, 
Washington, constructed and operated by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, was accepted by the United 
States from the contractor (Jan. 1942). It is the 
largest concrete dam in the world. In the left _ 
power plant of the dam two generators, of 10,000- 
kiiowatt capacity each, began operation in March, 
1941, two years ahead of schedule. By the spring 
of 1943, three 108,000-kilowatt rated capacity gen- 
eration. The two 75,000 kw. kilowatt generators, 
which were borrowed from Shasta Dam for emer= 
gency service during the war, have been dismantled 
and returned to Shasta. Additional units now in- 
stalled brought the operating capacity of the left 
power plant to 992,000 kilowatts by May, 1948. 
The right power house structure which will house 
nine generators of 108,000 kw. rated capacity each 
was completed in the fall of 1942. When installed 
these machines will bring the project to its ultimate” 
rated capacity of 1,974,000 kilowatts. The power 
from Grand Coulee Dam serves the industries of 
the Pacific Northwest. Power from the Grand 
Coulee plant is distributed over the transmission 
system of the Bonneville Power Administration. 

_ The purpose of the dam is twofold, to provide 

irrigation water and power. Behind Grand Coulee 

is a 127-square mile reservoir, the Franklin. D, 

Roosevelt Lake, which will ultimately irrigate the 
vast project, embracing over one million acres, 

Today this land is fertile but arid and as a re- 

sult only a small part of it is dry farmed. The 

major portion of the proposed development is | 
largely sagebrush. When the entire project is 
completed, it is estimaged homes will be provided 
for more than 350.000 persons living on the irri- 
gated farms and in towns and cities dependent 
upon them. 

Work is going forward on the construction of the 
irrigation works at this time. The first 5400 acres 
are being irrigated in 1948, partly in demonstration 
and development farms. Large scale irrigation will 
not start until 1952, when construction will have 
reached a stage to permit reclamation of about 
200,000 acres. The land to be irrigated, much of | 
which is now in large individual holdings, will be + 
broken up into family sized farms for resale to+ 
veterans and others, 

The project is ideally situated from a trans-- 
portation point of view, an inestimable asset, in: 
connection with a development of this nature, . 
Three transcontinental main railroad lines cross it, . 


Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Pacific. 
Lege Bp ert ee elie ee Pacific enters 
ct, and bo! eral and S i 5 

are easily accessible: 3 wt MeDweaa| 
The ultimate development cost of all irrigation’ 


works and power facilities is esti 
tee imated to be about 


=) 
MISSOURI RIVER BASIN =| 


The flood control Act of 1944 authorized \ 
eral coordinated plan of the Bureau of Reclame 
tion and the Corps of Engineers for the develop- 
ment of the vast Missouri Valley area whi 
siretches from Three Forks, Mont., to the Missis= 
sippi near St. Louis. More than 17,000,000 people 
living in one-sixth of the United States, an are 
which takes in all of Nebraska, the Great Plains 
of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota 
South Dakota, and Kansas and parts of Towa, i] 
Minnesota, and Missouri will benefit from flo 
ppp at Ll eneeieen ee and poy 

municipal wai 

bythe flood eonttol aii r, all provided “ 

e coordinated plan calls for the co oth 
more than 100 dams which will bring some ae OC 
acres of new land into production and turn 
supplemental water to another 500,000 acres g 
cultivated lands in the upper and middle pa: 
of the basin, provided flood control: and a 
pendable navigation channel for the lower basin 
area. The 100 reservoirs to be created by 
development will have a capacity in excess 
Uy yi pe ee of the reservoirs i 

: souri ani 
eee tributaries in the Sta 


Approximately - 20 new power plants wit! 


ry 
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¥ of about 2,150,000 kw. will be included 
program, generating electricity required for 
ture and industry in the Missouri Basin 
- Municipal water will also be 
heteen communities now being 

d. Energy generated at Corps of 
Bureau powerp 
of Reclamatio 

ods which in 
region to the extent 


rovided for 
adequately 
Engineers 
lants will be marketed by Bu- 
n. 
the past have damaged this 
of $18,000,000 annually will be 
Se curtailed by the Plan. 
hder the Missouri Basin Plan construction was 
horized by the Congress up to an expenditure 
$350,000,000 of each by the Bureau of Reclama- 
)and the Corps of Engineers. Construction is 
ndent upon Congressional appropriations. Of 
aore than.200 units in the approved plan the 
mu of Reclamation has some 22 units already 
fhe construction stage. Several other units 
under investigation. 
he following units are under construction: 
Angostura, South Dakota; 2. Bostwick, Ne- 
®aska-Kansas; 3. Boysen, Wyoming; 4. Belle 
jurche, Wyoming-South Dakota: 5. Cannonball, 
h Dakota; 6. anyon Ferry, Montana: 7. Cedar 
Kansas; 8. Frenchman-Cambridge, Ne- 
aska; 9. Glendo, Wyoming; 10. Grand River, 
Guth Dakota; 11. Heart River, North Dakota: 12’ 
ortes, Wyoming; 13. Lower Marias, Montana; 
/Missouri-Souris, Mont.-N. Dak.; 15. Moreau 
Wer-S. Dak.; 16. Narrows, Colorado; 17. Powder 
ver, Wyoming-Mont.; 18. Region 6 headquarters, 
font.; 19. St. Francis, Colo.-Kansas: 20. Trans- 
ission lines; 21. Yellowstone pumping, Montana- 
orth Dakota; 22. Owl Creek, Wyoming. 
Phe following units are in the preconstruction 


As, 


A. Bad River, South Dakota; 2. Bighorn pump- 
8; Wyoming; 3. Columbus, Nebraska: 4. Grand 
sand, Nebraska; 5. Hardin 


+ 
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be constructed, will be 100 feet wide on the main 
dam and 50 feet wide on the dike section. The 
dam contains 125,627,000 cubic yards of earth, 
4,000,000 cubic yards of gravel and more than’ 
1,000,000 cubic yards of rock. 

During July 1947 the Fort Peck Reservoir was 
filled for the first time to its full storage capacity 
of 19,412,000 acre feet of water. The reservoir 
created by the dam has a maximum surface area 
of 245,000 acres, a maximum length of 189 miles, 
— Width of 16 miles and a shore line of 1,600 

es. 

Power from the initial generating unit‘of 35,000 
kilowatts has been in operation since July 1943, and- 
is distributed by the Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior. Power Produced during 
1947 totaled 214,210,000 k.w.h. Planned ultimate. 
installations will increase the Plant capacity to 
105,000 kilowatts. : 
DENISON DAM (LAKE TEXOMA), TEXAS AND 

OKLAHOMA 
Source: Office of the District Engineer, Corps of 
Engineers, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Five miles northwest of Denison, Texas, on Red- 
River is the $60,000,000 Denison Dam, largest rolled 
earth-fill dam in the world. Purpose of the dam, 
built under supervision of the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, is for flood-control and 
hydroelectric power. Flood protection is afforded 
to lands in four states, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkan- 
Sas, and Louisiana. 

Authorized by Congress in 1938, the Denison 
Dam project consists of a rolled earth-fill embank- 
ment and concrete spillway, outlet works and 
Powerhouse. All work is essentially complete except 
addition to power generating facilities.. The project 
is operated by the Corps of Engineers as a part of 
&@ comprehensive plan of flood regulation and bene- 
ficial uses of water in the Red River Basin. 

The main embankment is 15,200 feet long and 
has a 6,000 foot dike extension. Maximum base 
width of the embankment is 1,145 feet, maximum 


15. 
Ss. 


CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT 


e Central Valley Project is a multiple-purpose 
felopment situated in the central part of Cali- 
stretching from the foot of Mt. Shasta 
ih to the Tehachapi Range. The primary pur- 
se of this project is to provide irrigation for the 
ch but inadequately watered lands of the Sac- 
mento and the San Joaquin Valleys. Other bene- 
6S Will include water supply for domestic and 
dustrial uses, navigation, flood control and elec- 
¢ power. 
key features of the development are the 
and Friant Dams, both virtually com- 
and the Kenswick Dam, still under con- 
ion. Behind these dams the artificial reser- 
will store huge quantities of water which wil! 
liverted tosmore than 1,000,000 acres of land. 
S diversion will be made possible through a 
€s of canals. The largest of these is Friant- 
156 miles, on which construction was begun 
45. By the end of 1947 about 89 miles were 
pleted or under construction. In addition to 
ing water, approximately 454,000 kw. of hydro- 
© power will be generated in the plants at 
a and Keswick Dams. A third 75,000 kw 
lant in operation in March. 1948, brought the 
installed capacity in Shasta powerplant as 
t date to 225,000 kw. 
le project was authorized on Dec. 2, 1935, when 
’ President signed a findinggpf feasibility sub- 
by the Secretary of t Interior. It was 
thorized by the Rivers and Harbors Acts of 
nd 1940. 


FORT PECK ‘DAM, MONTANA 
rce: Chief of Engineers, War Department 


Fort Peck Dam, constructed by the Corps 
gineers, Department of the Army, at the 
ters of the Missouri River in northeastern 
na, is the largest earth-fill dam in the world. 
ction was started in October 1933, and the 
s raised to its ultimate height of 250 feet 
tream bed infOctober 1940. The primary 
e of the dam, expressed in the authorizing 
for the improvement of navigation on the 
River, and for the production of hydro- 
power consistent with the primary de- 
of navigation. Releases from the Fort Peck 
ir for navigation purposes were started in 


dam has a total crest length of 4 miles, 
of the main section across the river} 


10,448 feet in length. The maximum 
the base of the dam is 4,900 feet, in- 
the upstream and downstream berms while 
lop, on which an asphalt paved road is to 


face. area, 
6,700, flood control 15,500. 


height is 165 feet, and the crest, at elevation 670,/ 
is 40 feet wide. A total of 18,290,000 cubic yards 
of earth-fill and 383,000 cubic yards of protection 
stone and crushed rock were used in construction 
of the main embankment and dike extension. P 

Phe reservoir, when filled to the spillway crest, 
would extend upstream about 80 miles to the 
vicinity of Gainesville, Texas. A northern arm of 
the pool would extend about 65 miles up the tribu- 
tary Washita River Valley to Ravia, Oklahoma. 
Greatest depth of the pool would be 130 feet. 
The surface area would be 142,700 acres, and the 
total capacity at that elevation would be 5,715,700 
acre-feet. Nermally, the pool is held near the top 
of power pool, elevation 617, with a surface area 
of 93,080 acres, capacity of 3,024,900 acre-feet and 
a shoreline of 580 miles. 

Development and administration of the Lake 
Texoma area for recreational and related purposes 
is being accomplished by the National Park Service, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, under a coopera- 
tive agreement between the Army and Interior 
Departments. Two large wildlife refuges, the 
12,650-acre Hagerman National Wildlife Refuge 
in Texas and the 13,450-acre Tishomingo Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in Oklahoma, are located 
in™the reservoir area and are administered by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. 


the Interior. 
Completed Reservoirs 


Fort Supply, Wolf Creek near Fort Supply, Okla- 
homa. Completed in 1942 for flood control and con- 
servation. Surface area for conservation 1,550- 
acres, for flood control 5,750 acres. Capacity for 
conservation 10,900 acre-feet, for flood control 96,- 
600 acre-feet. Shoreline 15 miles. Cost $7,489,000. 

Great Salt Plains, Salt Fork of Arkansas River, 
about 12 miles east of Cherokee, Oklahoma. Com-_ 
pleted in 1941 for flood control and conservation. 
Surface area for conservation 10,700 acres, for 
flood control 29,000 acres, Capacity for conserva- 
tion 58,000 acre-feet, for flood control 259,000 acre- 
feet. Shoreline 40 miles. Cost $4,842,000. 


RESERVOIRS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
Canton, Canadian River, near Canton, Okla. 


Flood control, irrigation and conservation. Sur- 
acres—conservation 3,300, irrigation 


Capacity, acre-feet—conservation 23,000; irriga-— 


tion 69,000; flood control 298,000. Shoreline, irri- 
gation pool, 25 miles. Cost, flood control features, 
$10,325,000. Estimated completion for flood 
trel, summer 1948. Estimated completion for irri- 
gation features by Department of Interior, 1951. 


con- 


Fall River, near Fall River, Kans. 


Flood control and conservation. Surface area 


acres—conservation, 2,600, flood control 10,400. 
Capacity, acre-feet—conservation 27,000, flood con- 
trol 236,000. Shoreline, permanent. pool, 40 miles. 
Cost, $10,500,000. Estimated completion for flood 
control, summer 1949. 


Department of _ 
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Wister, Poteau River, near Wister, Okla. 
Flood control and conservation. Surface area, 
acres—conservation 4,000, fiocd control 23,000. 
Capacity, acre-feet—conservation 30,000, flood con- 
trol 400,000. Shoreline, permanent pool, 75 miles. 
Cost, $9,925,000. Estimated completion for flood 
control, spring 1949. 


Hulah, Caney River, near Bartlesville, Okla. 

Flood control and conservation. Surface area, 
acres—conservation 3,200,- flood control 13,000. 
Capacity, acre-feet—conservation 30,000, flood con~ 
trol 265,000. Shoreline, permanent pool—60 miles. 
Cost, $11,050,000. Estimated completion for flood 


_ control, late fall 1950. 


Heyburn, Polecat Creek, near Sapulpa, Okla. 
-, ‘Flood control and conservation. Surface area, 
“acres—conservation 1,070 ficod control 3.70). 
Capacity, acre-feet—ccnservation 10,200, flood con- 


Shoreline, permanent pool, 40 miles. 


Dams—Descriptive; U. S. Waterways; Irrigation 


{.mated completion for flood control, 1951. 


a 


1 5 ia 
Cost, $2,690,000. Estimated completion for fldbm 
control, late fall 1949. : 
Fort Gibson, Grand (Neosho) River, near 
Gibson, Okla. ‘ 
Flood control and generation of hydroelec 
power. Surface area, acres—top power pool 19, 
flood control 51,000. Capacity, acre-fee' 
power pool 365,000, flood control 922,000. Shoreline 
top power pool, 225 miles. Cost, $39,600,000. stil 
mated completion for flood control, spring 1950, fojd 
power, 1952. i 


Tenkiller Ferry, ee River, near Gore, ¥ 


2. 
t} 


a. 

Flood control and generation of hydroelec 
power. Surface area, acres—top power pool 12,500 
fiood control 20,800. Capacity, acre-feet—tog 
power pcol 630,000, fiood control 600,000. Shoreli 
tcp power pool, 100 miles. Cost, $22,750,000. 


Principal Waterways 


Source—R. A. Wheeler, Lt. General, Department cf the Chief of Engineers 


__ The Intracoastal Waterways: The Atlantic and 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterways provide a protected 
channel for barge and other light-draft navigation 

following coastal sounds, Lays, rivers, and artificial 
channels. This canal system, extending for more 
than 2,500 miles along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, 
affords a channel 12 feet or more in depth through- 

‘ out the Atlantic coastal section from Trenton, N. J.; 
to Jacksonville, Fla., 1,062 miles, and on the Guli 
coastal section from Carrabelle, Fla., to Corpus 
‘Christi, Tex., 939 miles. In the section between 
Jacksonville and Miami, Fla., 372 miles, on the At- 
Jantic coast, depths of eight feet are presently 
available throughout, and dredging of a 12-foot 
channel is in progress in the 152-mile section on 
the Gulf coast between Corpus Christi and Browns- 
ville, Tex. Connecting with the Atlantic and Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterways are many miles of navig- 

. able waterways which serve as feeding and dis- 
tributing mediums for an extensive commerce. Im- 

* portant coastal canals, which are maintained and 


' operated in the interest of ocean-going vessels, if- 


| eiude the Cape Cod Canal, Mass., 17.5 miles in 


4 


_ .ength, and the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, 
the canal proper of which is 14 miles in length and 

/ the waterway project, 46 miles in length. 
Inland Waterways: The principal inland navigable 
waverways of the United States include the Missis- 


-  sippi River, the Illinois Waterway, the New York 


State Barge Canal System, the San Joaquin-Sacra- 
mento River System in California, and the Colum- 
pia River System in the northwest. The Mississippi 
River Waterway embraces the river proper, the 
filinois, Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Monongahela, 
Allegheny, and Kanawha River, and other streams. 
The Mississippi River has a channel suitable for 
ocean-going vessels upstream to Baion Rouge, La., 
%53 miles above the mouth, and thence a channel 
_ for modern barge navigation to Minneapolis, Minn., 
1,688 miles, and its principal tributaries. The 
Tilincis River and Waterway to Lake Michigan has 


Irrigation in the United 


in the United States 


a barge channel 327.3 miles in length which .co 
nects the Great Lakes with the Mississippi Rive 
Sysiem. The San Joaquin River, with an outlet? 
the sea through Suisun Bay and San Francisco Baz 
provides a deep-draft channel to Stockton, Calif 
41 miles above its mouth. The Sacramento Rive: 
also emptying into Suisun Bay, has a channel fd 
signt-draft navigation aggregating 246 miles. Ti 
Columbia and Lower Willamette rivers have a deey 
drait channel from the mowtth of the Columb 
River to Vancouver, Wash., and Portland, Ore 
104 and 113 miles respectively, and thence dept 
in the Columbia River suitable for commereil 
vessel traffic to the head of the pool formed by t. 
Bonneyille Dam, located 144 miles above © 
mouth, and thence depths for barge navigatial 
upstream to and including the Snake River. La: 
Washington Ship Canal, Wash., provides a chanm 
for ocean-going vessels within the City of Seattt 
extending from Puget Sound to Lake Washington,)) 
distance of approximately 8 miles. 

Great Lakes Connecting Channels: The G 
Lakes, which consist of Lakes Superior, Michiga 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario, have natural deep wat 
except in the connecting channels which have be 
artificially deepened where necessary to accomm#mf 
date deep-draft vessels. They have an outlet 
the Atlantic Ocean via the St. Lawrence Waterw 
and via Oswego and Erie branches of the New You 
State Barge Canal System and Hudson River. 7 
connecting channels are Keweenaw Waterway, La 
Superior to Keweenaw Bay; St. Marys Canal, Mic: 
igan, between Lake Superior and Lake Hurod 
channels in the Straits of Mackinac, connecti 
Lakes Michigan and Huron; Sturgeon Bay 
Lake Michigan Ship Canal, between Green 
aad Lake Michigan; St. Clair River, between Lak 
Huron and St. Clair; and Detroit River, connectili 
Lake St. Clair and Lake Erie. In Addition, t 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Welland Canal in Canada connects Lake Erie a. 
Lake Ontario. 


States. Cost and Extent . 


4 


he Ne Area Irrigated 1939 Area ’ 
nter- ate TO  — ]} suppliable A : 
. STATE prises units Pri- Supple- rith irrigable Lana | 
. 1940 1939 mary mental | water 19g a 
j Number) Number Acres ma Acres Acres 
Arizona........ 911 15,375 653,263 73,806 644,212 1,104,645 
' Arkansas....... +298 7. 161, 341 287,765 314,92: 
_ California.,....| 39,975 5,069,568 455,342 7,398,576 8,039,175 
Colorado....... 3.713 3,220,685 628,015 3,913,542 4,283,250 
ES ee 2,277,857 910,002 2,593,534 2,870,023 
Kansas, ...... 99,98 13,666 142,409 47, 
Louisiana...... 447,095 2,579 759,915 793,67 
Montana....... 1,711,409 168,863 2,344,390 2,588,214 
Nebraska 7" 10,379 171,633 992,967 1,095,567 
1 Nee eta’ get Shee pareaa 15, 
; Brass x ; ,990 i 
North Dakota. . 21,605 fh 51. ls Ssfears 36,522 et Bee 
Oklahoma Bion A,TBO. | sth eociges r 8 13,49) 
regon....... : 1,049,176 104,970 | 1,261,081 | 1,441417 
South Dakota. . CO, LOS ikke tees 121,847 123,961 
MERABR 4's «6 Ae 1,045,224 66,909 1,773,812 2,180,796 
AS ee 1,176,116 322,994 1,357,714 1,432,533 
Washington. .. 15,013 184,664 731,527 37,0 
Wyoming...... - 1,486,498 581 1,913,527 2,277,046 
Florida*....... 1132,362 7 175,813 188,557 


91,097 


*Florida data are not included in the totals. 
Data includes one supplemental enterprise, 


21,003,739 | 3,287,210 | 28,055,248 | 31,305,049. 


1,052,049,2} 
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_ TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 
‘alue of U. S. Merchandise Imports and Exports, by Years 


2 Source: Department of Commerce 


Exports (1) General | Imp. for Consum. (3) Total Excess 
Exp. and |Exp. Over 
Pp 


Foreign 


31,000 $1,000 
, 147,535 


Total (1) 


Domestic Free Dutiable Imp. Im 
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18,177,972 

13,938,815 | 5,666,935 
14,648,165 | 4,830,799 
20,160,526 | 8,694,324 
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bject to revision. 
addition to regular commercial exports, these data for recent years include Lend-Lease goods 
ed to the United Nations but exclude shipments to United States armed forces abroad, both goods 
the Army and supplies for civilians in occupied areas. Lend-Lease exports were as follows: 1941, 
903,000; 1942, $4,932,739,000; 1943, $10,357,533,000; 1944, $11,297,514,000; 1945, $5,562,486,000; 1946, 
101,000; 1947, $23,499.000. The export data also include aid and relief shipments other than those 
Army: UNRRA shipments valued at $609,000 in 1944, $355,266,000 in 1945, $1,013,908,000 in 1946, 
id 387,675,000 in 1947, and other aid and relief shipments which amounted to $119,775,000 in 1944, 
5,929,000 in 1945, $108,307,000 in 1946 and $337,330,000 in 1947. Army civilian supply shipments 
jot included in this series) had a total value of $910,216,000 in 1947. 
eneral imports’’ include merchandise entered. immediately upon arrival into merchandising or 
mption channels, plus commodities entered into bonded ‘customs warehouse for storage. 
[mports for consumption’”’ include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandising 
nsumption channels, plus withdrawals from bonded customs warehouse for consumption. 


S. Merchandise Imports’ and Exports,’ By Grand Divisions 
irce: Department of Commerce. For explanation of data see footnotes 1-3 of preceding table 
Value of Imports from Value of Exports to 


3 No. So. Asia & 3 No. So. Asia & 
Europe | Amer. | Amer. |Oceania Europe | Amer. | Amer. |Oceania| Africa 


1,000 1,000 


2 
,015,239 
1,246,801 
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4 2,543,236/1,152,211/1,459, 487,807 
68,3284'3,845,365'2,353,926 821,465 
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feneral imports. 2Exports, including re-exports. 
nd included 
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\ millions of pounds): North America, 1943, 
Spo aot America, 1943, 16,453; 1944, 94,970; 1945, 
- 2,136; 1945, 3,873; Sale enas nee ven ae 

n , 1,723; 1944, 1,108; » dy : s 
Oe 3,153, Total 1943, 100,442; 1944, 119.300; 
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United ‘States Foreign Trade, By Economic Classes — q | 


Source: Department of Commerce. For explanation of data see footnotes 1-3 of the table on pag 
a Value of Domestic Exports : *Value of Imports 
ean— 


Cal.) | Crude | Crude |Manu’d| Semi- | Finish. | Crude ; Crude Manu’d; Semi- | Fini 
; 4 Mater’Is|Foodst’s|Foodst’s|Manuf’s Manuf's Mater’ls|Foodst’s|Foodst’s|Manuf’s|Mant 


1,000 1,000 1,00 
Doll 


L925. . [1,422,058 7,894) 57 - 1,843,334|1,748,065| 494,800} 432,906] 755,085) 7956 
1926. _|1.261'323| 335,062| 503,005] 655,547| 1,956,784|1,792,292| 539,818) 417,817) 804,333) 876% 
1927. .|1,192,767| 421,107] 463,299) 699,727) 1,981, 1,600,809 : ,849| 749,801] 878 
1928. .|1,293, 294,678] 465,810] 716,352! 2,260,002]1,466,733) 549,891) 405,815 762,832 
1929 142,352} 269/590) 484,304] 729,013) 2,531,823/1,558,620 423,622) 885,051 
1930 9,098} 178,533] 362,650} 512,802} 1,898,089 i 002,161) 400,125 608,153) 757 
1931 i 127,072| 246,814) 317,647) 1,119,6 642, " 222,316) 372,043 
1932 513,659 9,419} 152,118] 196, 624,228] 358,325] 232,964| 173,927) 216,967) 3406 
1933 90, 48,366] 154,609] 237,041] 616,639) 418,151) 215,700) 201, 292,005) 322) 
1934 652,752| 59,032) 167,677 83 878,838 ,617| 254,314] 263,547} 307,302 ! 
(935 2,95. 58,751| 157,211) 349,858) 994, 322,327| 318,828] 409,690) 405) 
L936 669,924 : 143,798 ,003; 1,154,099} 732,965) 348,682 .240|} 490,238 
(937 731,195 177,744| 668,936) 1,616,548 m 413,312 .056| 634,174) 551 
1938 606,705) 248,986} 184,124) 494,351 ey 3| 576,449] 260,1 330,539 ,964) 41 
1939... ; 110.757} 202,453) 598, 1,666,982| 744,860} 290,839) 313,336| 486,766 Ov 
1940. .| 463/678] 74,019] 166,872] 900,022] 2° 329,590|1,010.841| 285,066 »*44 606) 408% 
1941..| 361,741 ee o7e 418/457| 771,442) 3,384,659|1,376,355| 376,179| 322,058| 724,310] 4236 
1942°/| 418/014] 67/838] 925,227| 918.631| 5°673,932\1, '049;682| 348.576| 274.507| 639, 4 
1943._] 661,777| 109,067|1,550,787\1,089,632| 9,430,382|1,037,136| 584,198) 421,653] 677,236] 670M 
1944. || 553,959] 133,823|1.632.569|1,096,380|10.745,328/1:069,525| 841.407) 520,940] 706. 7All 
1945... Brine 431,684|1,246,056| ;782,032| 6,251,135|1,164,012) pee 461,532) 928,443) 82 
1946. ||1,416,105| 648,216|1,523,483] 895,822] 5,018,886/1, 700,438 4,312 ,693| 930,013) 844! 
‘ 1947. 1,578,789! 845,611'1/482.705'1,734,509! 8,607,99211,742,09611, O16. 734| 655,69711,245,793| 982% 


R 
» Whiskey...) 385,720) 938,275) 1,185,129] 1,447,533|| Rico 


*General imports through 1933; imports for consumption thereafter. 


Say civilian supply shipments excluded from export figures, were as follows in 1947: crude matery 
$22,842,000; crude foodstuffs, $481,358,000; manufactured foodstuffs, $291,866,000; semimanufact 
$49, 644, 000; and finished manufactures, $64,034,000. 


Note: In above table agricultural exports were valued at: 1941, $668,971,000; 1942, $1,178, $29, 
1943, $2,074,147,000; 1944, $2,096,223,000; 1945, $2,259,651,000; 1946, $3,140, 706, 000; ; ; 
Agricultural imports for consumption were valued at: 1941, $1, 668, 364,000; 1942, $1,272,623, 000; ih 
$1,514,241,000; 1944, $1,820,195,000; 1945, $1,708,452,000; 1946, $2, 292, 074, 000; 1947, $2, 754, 168, 000. 


Foreign Trade in Distilled Spirits, Malt Liquors and Wines: 


Source: Foodstuffs Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce 


U. S. EXPORTS DISTILLED SPIRITS Shipments from Non-contiguous Territor: 
(in proof gals.) co to U. S. (In proof gallons) 
1944 1945 , 1946 1947 ea - | 1945 1946 1 


eee 7,213} 25,987| _37,560|__13,496||Puerto 


Other Rum.. 74 ° p 
distilled...| 21,279 101,749]' 320,714| 458,351] Cordials bs 3 B00 moet ber te a 
Of the Exports the ee Republics took Norgte tar 

Ru > 5 4 

Rum...... 731 1,741 1,090, _ 4,002|| Whiskey, 2 ae 1 | aaa SET 

Whiskey 106,900| 151°556| 200,521! 183,394|| Gin... |...» WoMe cokes oe 217,971 

rei POCO) ASL O56) . 200,29)" 188,208 Gin. «spn s- venliny «sven ; 
distilied...| 9,650! 7,385| 14,167} 28,ge9|-Cormals- 1. Ds 11,901 2 
Shipments from U. S. to U. S. EXPORTS MALT LIQUORS (in gall } 
Non-contiguous Territories Pxports,. ./3,032,511/16,907,767) 7,395,495)7,605 

Hawaii | Malt “Ss 

UMA s,s . 322,275! 160,458 12,764 5,719]| liquors...1....¢... ‘ | 


oe 192,112| 868,573} 672,659] 552/145 
er 
distilled..| 113,740) 134,755); 107,947) 68,166 


ae 
Shipments from U. Mate to Non-contiguous 


Territories 
208,239 B16, 134 


Hawaii. 1,258,245)2,4 
Alaska 
MBER. | sssard soso] serauo) seorr| ec] RL MR 
distited..| 118,754| 19,405] 19,961|  27,201||Viteim Isl..! 72,4041 52/440! "107,586 
wren? 41,209] 19,413) 13,466 997 Wea eke 
skey.. s 4123 \ : as ; 
Rom 41,209| 19,413 2.466) 8.997] | Malt liquorsi8,034,26319,303,838)11, 94,6 553,36 
er f 
Oat. oss} 375717) 2, 3 42||_. U. S. EXPORTS OF WINE (In gallo 
Virgins. Dee ct ie cee Wines... 1 286,037! 449,586) Ola, Sea 
eon 3) 1,3: 4,81 Shipments of Wines f. Us 
Wali 5 a 8, ey fie amare 30,228 Noatcontiguoie Wenelborios be a 
_iistilied..|_759|__18,010| _31,5101_" 18,819]/IFawall....|. 251,594) 251,491) 275,042) 498 
Be oe 6,3: 
U. S. IMPORTS DISTILLED SPIRITS Puerto Rico] 62/386] 32/630 16, Bal 
(in tax gals.) Virgin Isl..! 2°3941 “5/832 5,582 3 
- — 1945 1946 4947 U. S. IMPORTS OF WINE (In gallons) | 
Brandy...| 4,405,111/1,433,331 "1,448, 406| 325,744||Champagne) 86,981 148, 
Ganie T'872017| "Ba3'R81| “'Q2a'ses| “ae'ii4l|Vermouth. | 790796) SO0aes| J igo! 18% 56ll 
Rum..... 7/450,080|_ 979,078| 546,739] 143/622||Still wines ‘ 
Whiskey..| 7,686,954 8,998,806) 10,511, 810110. 567, 474|| 14% or rn 
Cordials: | '189'602] '150/965| °375,141| 166,534|| less of al- 
Bitters, .:| esise| ‘exass| “ar'z7t| ‘se’oet|| conol 531,098| 230,527] 935,944 
Ethyl! Al- More than . 
cohol for 14% alco- 


bewerages|10,646,28416,227,271| 4,471,820! 156,560]| hol....... 6,763,523!1,735,156! 2,369,915 
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United States Foreign Trade, by Countries . 
; ce: Department of Commerce. For explanation of data see footnotes 1-3 of the table on page 241. 
/(in Thousands of Dollars) 


2 1944 5 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
_ Countries ae Saat tL op egal ea ee 
; Exports! |Imports?} Exports! |Imports: | Exports! | Imports?! a | 2 
$1000 | siooo | sio00 | $1000 | $1000 | siodo | “Zagrts | Imports 
- : ‘33 

ree ER 416 20,709 843 33,412 3,940 

Pit See 79,746 2,404 91,544 2,022 61,248 

ee ee 29,092! . 176,965 oe Sige" pee 

ASS Rast AAR) CPs core x 798 

Mistralia.. 22.22. 335,782 97,869 310,649] . 125,976 83,569 


19,314 42,655 aia e 48,657 23,787 


ER Fa eee 158] 135,010 15,569} 279,099 
Sale ee 12,429 38,665 14,275 27,902 2 1 
eR PAS. Sk i 218,192} 292,752! 218,611) 311,205! 346,388 
ROS ae Me 1,440,749) 1,259,898 1,178,354) 1,127,632) 1,441,684 
aes ots: «che 74,921 65,004 86,096 67,013 10,178 
<a 51,761] 153,623 51,886} 137,119 77.226 
bch. A 51,770 11,122) 91,656 465,199 
rete 60,401; 104,724 88,209| 102,847) 145,651 
‘Se 12,561 557) 16,023 10,966 22,628 
MOB s F204 Ue 42 167.371| 386,990) 195,749) 337,642) | 272,109 
acao (N 30,363) 59,349) 30,820 64,670 34,546 
eS Rees Gs 3) 52,077 490; 106,697 
ERAGE Gee IES 5,229 239} 438,077 
14,041 16,704 18,777 14,460 29,455 
iy eae 14,404 15,226) 15,230 1,955 22,226 
491,044! 9,943). 164,810 11,234 35,229 
6,658 14,53 8,671 16,970 13,739) 
by co PG 891 31,216 
17,897 406} 472,331) 13,186] | 712.001 
x 1,457 (x) 8,077 
44,708 1,44 28,478 1,741 31,310 
10,736 871 18,968 4,076 18,836 
(x) *2,226 304 82,251 
7,434 17,682) 4,262 21,713 3,753 
21,536 92,911 346) 142,845 

10,665 18,139) 14,679 24,267 : 
9,258 12,490 9,611 15,949 12,557 
8,999 7,295 10,262 9,020 18,649 
epee es So Pee 5 2,759 (x) 46,652 
-|. 777,279) 144,926} 491,251} 173,157} 181,065 
iC os 18,848 11,027 28,106 17,318 22,147 
2 as 16,480 3,552 10,960 10,461 6,721 
BS 8,377 1,135 10,231 1,419 28,188 
433,192 3,396, 230,695 5,205| 370,632 
~ Ue ee a Br ae 16 634 132} 101,873) 
5,724 14.603 
BPE oe oie a 308,683} 230,620} 504,689 
pb eT Se ; 5,360} 221,688 
20,951 2,015 73,344 
2 ee 2 x 16,170 18,194 20,470 
y Zealand ; 37,303 33,738 27,989 
agua : : 8,531 5,024 12,122 
4 t 19,025 ,27 78,801 
14,033 18,124 18,598 
33,721 2,613 46,379 
56 6,221 5,505 
RoR es, 42,521 33,591 63,335 
: 5 (x) 42,319 791| 297,367 
an = ae 4 84,622 1) * 183,126 
Malis 60) 5-5... 23,267 20,925 60,030 
di Arabia’..... 18,729 106 19,212 
n. 40,768 57,379 42084 


SOE Oe 
ion of S. Africa. 


5 1522 ; 
Se ee 1361968 192| 126,614 1,225] 31,490 5,760 


its 
Less than $500. 1Exports including reexports. 2General imports. *Army civilian supply shipment 
cluded fois table) were as follows in pe ; sree. ag cae Be $457,231,000; Italy, 
0 ; Japan, $354,379,000; and Korea, no Ss above, ,426, i S i 
See conhnnts for relief or charity. ®Includes Aegean Islands prior to 1945. 7Includes Arabia 


insula States n.e.s prior to 1945. 
UNITED STATES TRADE WITH SELECTED COUNTRIES 
J . (Value in thousands of dollars) . 
- 1944 1945. 1946 1947 


- Im- Ex- Im- Ex- Im- Ex- Im- 
seh, ports? | ports! | ports? | ports! ports? _ Ports! ports” 


10,866 4,230 | 10,056 reste 11,981 2,091 | 23,901 1,439 


Country 


ee DETER ae 0 961 | Toor | 19373 | aide 
STA) FRR aE 18,100 | 4,598. ped 4 AO To Oe S 35 11385 ist 

Wei ae i ise sc ee aoe | 14 i | ae at 31° 

Bast aoe acer oe 21809 11,321 | 127352 | 15/883 | 11,215 | 12,364 | 29,884 | 11,388_ 


i ‘ i 4Army civilian supply 
ports, including reexports. 2General imports. 3Korea included with Japan. 
¥ ents, whieh are excluded, amounted to $57,426,000. 


4Includes Faroe Islands, © 
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244 United States—Retail Trade, Sales; Chain Stores, Mail-Order Houses 


Retail Trade in 1947 : 


Souree: Department of Commerce 


Sales in retail stores in 1947 amounted to 118|In the automotive group, including automobi 
billion dollars compared with a little more than| dealers and parts and accessory stores, 1947 sa 
100 billion in 1946. Sales in durable goods stores| were more than half again as much as in ti 
accounted for almost half the year-to-year in-| previous year. Sales of home furnishings and bui 
crease but in 1947 were still only about one-fourth | ing materials and hardware stores were abou 
of total retail sales, or less than the proportion | third above the previous year. 
reached in previous peacetime periods of hig As compared with 1946, the nondurable goo 
business activity. groups in general recorded smaller increases | 

The 1947 sales pattern reflected other influences | sales than did the durables. While all of the ma: 
peculiar to the postwar transition period in addition | groups recorded gains, only two showed substant} 
to this lower proportion of durables. Some sales | rises in sales. 4 
groups which are generally considered to be highly Sales at filling stations, reflecting the effect 
responsive to changes in personal income showed | the increase in new car sales and the grea 
quite the contrary behavior in 1947. Jewelry store | availability of parts and accessories to keep ol 
Sales are the outstanding case of this type, falling | cars in working condition, increased more th 
3 percent below the previous year’s amount despite | one-fourth in 1947. Food store sales rose ni 
the 11 percent increase in income. This was in part| one-fourth with practically all of this incre: 
a reaction to the relatively high position of jewelry | attributable to rising prices. At eating and drim 
sales in the total during the war and early postwar| ing places, on the other hand, while prices il 
period, and in part a reaction to the sharp price | creased substantially sales rose only slightly, imo 
increases in 1946 and 1947 for food and other| cating a sizable decline in ‘the physical volw 
necessities. While food store sales, at one-fourth | of trade at these establishments. 
of the total in 1947, accounted for a smaller pro- Consumer purchases at apparel stores in 19 
portion than in the depression and war years, they | were only slightly above the 1946 total. Taking 
were more important than in other relatively pros- | account the price rise for the year, the phys 
perous peacetime years such as 1929, 1940 and 1941.| volume of apparel sold was below the previa 

The growth in retail sales in 1947 was associated | year. 
with the backlog of consymer demand carried over Sales of the general merchandise group, don 
from the war years when production was dras-| nated by department stores, were nearly one-ten 
tically curtailed. The importance of this factor is| above the previous year. This gain for the m 
seen in the exceptionally large increases in sales| part reflects increased sales of appliances s 
of automobile dealers and of stores selling house-/ furniture, which account for a substantial part 
hold equipment, building materials, and hardware. | all department store sales, Sf 


“ 


Sales of Retail Stores by Kinds of Business 

Source: Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce 
(in millions of dollars) 

1945 | 1946 1947 Kind of business 1945 


76,644/ 100,787 118,328 1,093 
30 PULOGR Fhe 2. a5 5 ST 1 


11,960) 21,761 39. 
3,8 08} 13,778}| Drag stores... . 226... ee: 
12,100}|Eating and drinking places. . 
¥,678)|F oad groups... is .as.<d55 3 ac 19 
Grocery and combination. 


Kind of business 


All retail stores......... 
Durable goods stores... . 
Automotive group.......... 
Motor vehicle dealers... .. 
‘arts and accessories. .... 
Building materials and hard- 


Family and other apparel. 


Nv 


WEPO’ REOUD 4. aes sas. 4, 9,0921). Otherfood.”.).22 22... ee 
Building materials........ p 5,695}|Filling stations............. 
Farm implements........ 586 7 1,180}|General merchandise group. . 


EMDAWAT@aL os cc. ke ee 82 2,217 Depart., incl. mail order. . 


Home furnishings group:.... 6,213 General, incl. ral 
Furniture & house furnish. with food ee at — t 
Dry goods & other general 


merchandise 


Household appl, & radios. . 
0. Le a ; 
_ Nondurable good 
Apparel group...... 
Men's clothing & furnish. . 4 q 
Women's apparel & acces.. 4,141 All other 


Total Retail Stores Sales (In millions of dollars)—(1929) 48,459: (1933) 24.517: (1935) 32.791" 
38,338; (1937) 42,150; (1938) 38,083; (1939) 42,042; 1940 : : . ' + ) DURE 
(1943) 63,721 (1944) 69,573. ? + CABSAD Se SSS; CBA)" Bb eae | iBea) 


(193) 
51,630 


Retail Sales of Chain Stores and Mail-Order Houses | 
Source: Office of Business Economics, Department of.Commerce 
(In millions of dollars) 
“Kind of business _—*||:1945 | 1946 | 1947 Kind of business 


So 16,352) 21,158/25,334 
Durable goods stores...... 78| 2,246) 2,819 
Automotive group............ 80 5| 738 
Motor vehicle dealers....... 241 


a 9 
Home furnishings group....... 2||General : 
Furniture & house furnishings Departaient, ary" goods, ‘and 
Household appliances & radio general merchandise... .. . 


6, 
EGREUI oc... ..-.-.-- 126| 158] 154{|| Mail order1 3,8 
14,874 18,912|22,515 fe ONGGE te. Sek oc Cee 598) 941 ‘ 
iy 
fe 


PAD DAPEWRTOUD bcc siecle vss 2,213] 2,593] 2,759|| General stores with food. . |” 
| 324] 487 


1Catalog business only is shown as mail-order sales; sales of re 
companies are included with department, dry goods, and general merchanane nie a 


Total Retail Sales of Chain Stores and Mail-Order Houses (In milli 
(1933) 6,618: (1935) 8,040: (1936) 8,960: (193 : B12. C1988) ere, ee) 10. 
(1941) 12,434; (1942) 14,064; (1943) Veromret try ere Neen S,BYacs (1830) 9sb00; C1040 aaa 


eer © is i) ell oe Fh a ia 
United States—Wholesale and Retail Trade 
Wholesale and Retail 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1989 


Wholesale Retail 


a ae A 
Em- ages in; Sales in Em- Wages in) Sales in 
ployees ear Year Stores Ployees Year Year: 
No. No. $1,000 $1,000 
51,830] 37,826] 435,973 
16,577 17,119 162,003 
2,581 23,775 ‘98, 
327,627 383,155] 3,187,809 
45,08 43.503 19, 10: 
70,248 79,905} 717,262 
404 et 10,972 11,168 110,052 
= el 48,072 ,00 402,768 
eee ee 73,190 92! 614,464 
oF ae 78,947 58,874] 624,765 
ses 16,549 16,189 175,873 
332,003 339,072] 2,857,646 
123,192 110,895} 1,066,383 
87,684 72,514 22,905 
56,490 42,510} 473,551 
55,062|}‘ 46,090} 520/135 
63,638 49,000 86,2 
28,113 26,079} 281,356 
70,750 66,079} 619.273 
203,312 212,966) 1,737,680 
wa PE Ol 198,018 204,026) 1,820,798 
106,282 104,204] 1,017,195 
Bee. 32,514 173 82,440 
oat hoe 132,583 119,237] 1,102.503 
cat 19,963 1,505) 222,008 
44,353 36,221} 397,196 
5,822 7,204 61,8 
64,263 18,149 17,322 183,100 
1,075,302 153,673 171,619| 1,580,40 
66,38 12,846 11,596 125,765 
yfEl 660,093] 5,578,159 
79,404 60,052] 633,240 
15,227 12,960 156,1 
ee ae 270,425 271,073) 2,441,293 
Ree 98) 8,953 13,091 
pe eat 41,720 44,154 I 
"F ene ne gts 
de Isiland.... , 5 , 
7 41,119 29,093} 332,224 
eeronna. - 17,307| 13,592] 169/396 
71,869 5,924 485 
Pa eo 209,841 ,690! 1,803,716 ~ 
a hee 19,562 18,743 70,728 
si D he ge he 12,010 0,707 123,369 
kia 74,864 63,867} 628,172 
66,852 75,405 8,790 
42,318 38,263} 403,989 
42,663 956 107,409 103,249} 1,064,994 
SaaS 1,671 37,031 8,938 9,346 100,233 


200,573| 1,561,948) 2,624,203155,265,640|] 1,770.355] 4,600,217 4,5 


Balance of Trade Under Tariff Acts 


Source: Tariff Commission 


SR ie Se aS nab hs oo SOE err 
Trade in U. S. by States 


29,499142,041,790 


Years Imports Exports 


Ay.Excess Imp. (Ay.Excess Exp. 


1790 
1791-1792 
1793-1794 
1795-1812 
1813-1816 


$23,000,000 
60 


$20,205,156 
00,000 39 


686,033. 674 608,707 9,728,304 
349. 444 


8,723,533 
17'977'878 
17,576,485 


1897 2'280,107,204 
1898 09 | 11,981,155,035 

ors 29270 046,087 

22 1098 : 31'795.962:536 | 36/846,025. 
18, 1930...22/2721 1931-1947 -] 49,175,899,000 | 99:366,192,000 


t J 
$9,600,000,000 Spent on Liquor in 1947 
co tion of 144,000,000 as of July 1, 
é aa, Fe eat ee sed ee for euch of the 93,000,000 over 21 
sorted (June-12, 1948). That works out to an 
age outlay of $66.66 a person among a popula- 


% 
4 


$2,794,844 |,. 
10,467,430 |. . 


tte eeenee 


re ee 
ee i 


as 


1947, or $103.22 
years old. Total 


spending on alcoholic beverages, including taxes 
was $140,000,000 higher in 1947 than in 1946 and 
was up $6,010,000,000 from pre-war 1939. 


’ 


! 
f 


e 
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246 , Shipping—Chief Ports in United State 


SHIPPING 
Chief Ports of the United States 


Comparative Statement of the Volume of Cargo, in Tons of 2000 pounds, Handled at United State Fi 


Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army ae 
OCEAN PORTS 

¥1946 ; 1945 1944 
Rank Tons Rank Tons Rank Tons 


Port 


PR NG hin ss css 1 108,533,342 1 {103,962,023 1 110,282,139 
Pihadaonia Harbor, Pa:. 2 32,779,932 2 26,179,373 2 24,390,953 
or and 
aa cis Ma SPR es 3 32,195,348 6 23,183,721 5 17,651,441 
Houston, Tex........:.. 4 31,837,453 a 23/869/878 6 
New Orleans, La,....... 5 24,207,733 3 25,204,532 3 2 
Beaumont, Tex......... 6 23/052 108 8 13,604,977 12 CE? 
Port Arthur, Tex........ 7 20,177,288 10 12,292,646 14 SOF 
PVOVIOlKS Ween oe cH. 8 16,041,678 7 14,447,348 7 13) 710, 510 11 
Boston, Mass... .. 9 15,008,334 9 12,850,522 9 10, 743,017 
Los Angeles, Calif. 10 14,488,796 5 23857, 27 4 19,922,843 605% 
Texas City, Tex... 11 13,149,109 13 8,696,711 17 7,095,281 771 
' Port Aransas, Tex. j 12 10,199,061 22 5,787,148 29 =f "600 {744% 
Lake Charles, La... : 13 10,051,991 16 8,002,738 21 5,683,134 x t 
Corpus Christi, Tex... ... “14 9,703,961 19 7,325,833 19 6,392,091 6388 
Seattle, Wash........... 15 9,646,125]} 12 10,226,247 8 11,131,148 360! 
Portland, Oreg.......... 16 9,361,390|| 11 | 10,521,083]} 10 ve 
Newport News, Va...... 17 8,694,748 17 7,832,463 16 19396 
Baton Rouge, La........ 18 8,367,965]| 15 8,121,747}| 13 7,843,697 862 2 
Richmond, Calif........- 19 7,765,892|| 14 8,560,545]} 11 8,677,442 "244 
Providence River and @ =| 
meampar, oobie.. 6s. 20 6,542,305 29 3,749,030 28 A 
sl : 21 5,988,900 24 4,848,696 22 ,7738 
22 5,960,924|| 27 4,280;098]| 36 546 
23 $414,896 26 4,287,408]| 32 8555 
24 4,976 20 6,147,029 20 5. 1298 8 
25 4,855,518]} 28 3,818,034|| 37 2, 
26 4,738,446 39 2,497,380 74 6 
27 4,324,057]| 32 3,450,421]] 33 2, 2,534 
San 28 4,200,513]; 18 7,530,007 15 7, 7,939 
San Pablo Bay rs Mare ‘ 
Island Strait, Calif.. 29 3,974,220]] 35 2,992,700}} 31 2, 2,8 
30 3,700,870 33 3,384,628 23 4, 4, 
31 3,646,345 23 4,876,539 25 3, 2,542.2 
32 3,519,027 21 5,928,777 24 4, 3,6 
33 3,438,801}| 30 3,594,329]| 30 3, 2,8800 
34 3,229,514 25 4,808, 137 18 6. 2,194.4 
4 cae 3,050,143]| 34 3,144,905|| 26 3 3,696.5 
mares Cal 36 3,034,754 36 2,980,148 @ 
uisun Bay ‘Channel, Calif, 37 2,725,871 42 2,061,517 42 1,4 
Carquinez Strait, Calif... 38 2,625,582 31 3,541,221 27 2,9 
Savannah, Ga........... 39 2,613,033 40 2,478,957 41 1,234.4 
Jacksonville, Fla... ||| 40 2,540,271 37 2,805,724 35 1,731.4 
ensacola, Fla.......... 41 2,192,810]] 43 2,006,926|| 58 8 
El Segundo, aha Moni- | 
ca Bay, Calif.......... 42 2,026,869]| 38 2,685,620 
Bridgeport, Conn....... . 43 |* 2,026,680]} 44 2,003,171 40 
i ington, CO ae 44 2,022,477]] 59 1,046,763]| 62 
Grays coat & Chehalis 
mtiver,, Wash.!......... 45 2,021,186]} 41 2,281,428]| 34 
eo B Bay and 
RARE ss 5 3 46 1,948,664 50 1,321,614 55 
jami, at... 47 1,834,712|| 46 1,672,361|| 53 
rion 48 1,769,490 45 1,718,189 43 
49 1,760,223]| 53 1,252,357]| 39 * 
50 1,704,950]| 47 1,672,135]| 44 
51 1,586,462 64 855,232 80 
52 1,528,940]| 49 1,397,854|| 45 
53 1,477,089]| 54 1,207,394|| 59 
54 1,469,205}| 56 1,120,766|} 66 
55 1,374,665 65 828,154 71 
56 1,359,385]| 62 917, 49 
57 1,332,937)| 52 1,263,795|| 52 
58 1,307,967}| 57 1, 070,030|| 63 
59 1,287,139]| 48 1,649,767 38 2,154,726 
60 1,249,338]| 63 864,945]| 47 73,352 
2 | LO & | Missal gb | ees 
63 884,296]| .. 2) ih , 
64 822,005]| 60 1,008,081}| 64 
65 732,178|| 78 433,695]! 67 
66 729,910 en (?) es 
67 684,352}} 72 659,131]| 69 
68 683.244]| 70 693,755|| 60 
69 668,535]| 75 532,608]| 79 
70 666,830]| 55 1,129/563|| 54 
71 614,223]| 71 663,777)| 73 
72 600,633]} 79 408/550|| 78 
73 566,418]| 73 569,730]| 72 
74 525,711|| 77 452;708|| 77 
75 520,200]} 51 1,300,377|| 46 1,503,395 
76 480,328} 69 714,759]| 51 1,290,484 
| Sl a : 
4 535,563]/ 65 | ~ 21 
79 424°875|| 67 778,671|| 57 P| Op 52251 i 


ee tes 


——e ef “<< . 


Shipping—Great Lakes Ports; Foreign Canal Traffic 247 
GREAT LAKES PORTS. ; : 
#1946 1945 1944 1943 


Rank| Tons Rank|] Tons Rank} Tons Rank} Tons 


1 | 54,285,385 1 1 | 67,188,858 1 | 68,656,78 
2 30,051,026 2 2 | 32,317,2241) 2 30.set 707 
18,925, 928 4 9 3 | 24:373'232 5 | 21,346,781 
4 | 16,539'046 6 | 18,656/853 6 | 20,526,477 6 | 20,670,793 
5 | 16,150,366 3 | 23,127,699 4 | 23/360,759]| 3. | 21:718'917 
6 | 15,754,987 7 | 16,037;985 7 | 16,680,735 7 | 16230;525 
7 | 15,673,235 5 | 19,739,021 5 | 21,639,449]] 4 | 21,656,223 
8 2,668, 9 | 13,557,288]| 10 | 14'647/951]/ 11 } 11/000/473 
9 | 12,180.657]} 10 | 13,405°731 9 | 15,665,017 9 | 15,266,463 
10 | 1159927343 8 | 14/088/972 8 | 15,684,056]} 8 | 15,639,519 
11 11 | 13,059,050]} 11 | 13,535,336]] 10 | 12/688,776 
12 13 9,:763,471|| 15 8,774,215|| 13 9°217,390 
13 14 9:711;426|| 13 9;197/643]| 12 9,859,806 
14 12 | 10,570,593]} 12 | 10,300/548]] 14 8,930,691 
15 16 '023;961]| 16 8,052,24 15 7,677,919 
16 15 9,197,149]} 14 8°793'219|| 17 7,255,140 
17 18 5 17 6,886.454|| 18 . 754,547 
18 17 5, 18 6,755,891]! 16 7,347,021 
24 ae 23 2'844,125|]| 24 2667.2 
dit wan es 19 4) 19 4,861,020]] 19 4'416,229 
are a | 31 | S7orsesll 30 | sosmess 
naw River, ports on.. 95 | 2 26 | 2'227'974|| 29 | i'990'372 
que Isle, Mich... ... 20 3 20 3,795,247]| 21 3,545,873 
eta 29 2! 27 2'065,158|| 27 2/191.740 
SEAS aay 27 ea 24 2,792,661|| 23 2,965,437 
Voy eee 28 2" 28 2'019,584|] 31 1,927,767 
26 2,139, 29 1,954,658]| 28 2,068,964 
22 3,018.! 25 2'623,663|| 26 2'277,332 
33 1,219; 3: 1,494492|| 25 2581,640 
30 181 30 1,793,184|| 32 1,925,702, 
32 1,341,410]] 33 1,187,665|| 33 1,249,323 
31 11479. 31 1/655,627|| 30 1,975, 
34 1,149, 34 15142/668)|| 36 960,402 
41 612’ 36 1,060;684|| 35 973,316 
37 75 39 862|| 44 582,918 
may nds 2c | Bs rr 38 | T4geao0l| a2 | ‘gosises 
ominee Harbor and 5 : 
River, Mich. & Wis. ... 38 38 760,458|| 40 617,415 
OST 205 ai 39 37 847)382|| 37 872,765 
Rane Be 47 48 4116121] 45 398 
7 Absit es 36 43 532,613|| 38 845,624 
oe ae 42 42 550,379|| 47 444,865 
URE oy 44 40 574,148]| 41 yA Ae 
bah 2 46 41 559,041}} 46 454,804 
45 45 '764|| 43 589,558 
43 5 44 488,475|| 39 722,688 
48 403,264|| 47 468,624 oe () 


Not separately reported. (2) Less than 400,000 tons. *Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals 
Source: Official Reports of the Several Waterways 


St, Canadiana 
Lawrence (Total) Panama 


Short Tons Long Tons Long Tons 
15,198,803 ji 5 4,803,101 4,434,046 
17,574,657 11,232,865 63 
31,668,759 27,853,835 

32,378,883 24,701,90: 

13,535,712 

8,262,841 


Welland 


Manchester 


ae 0 5,750,578 | 18,654,919 4 5,699,1 
4 7,179,594 21,513,939 36,576,581 6,959,988 
trative seat in Paris. Benjamin Disraeli, then 


WS: 1942, 654,432 tons; 1943, 1,299,222 tons; 
334,430 tons; and 1945, 11,291,515 tons. 
ian totals include duplications; thus 21,- | season was; 
stripped of duplications, becomes 18,088,592..| (1946) 91,586,895; (1947) 11 
| Suez Canal, 104.50 miles long, connects the 4 
iterranean with the Red Sea. It was begun 
il, 1859) and opened (Nov. 17, 1869) to traffi 
} minimum width of the canal is 196 feet 10 4,829,247; 
he maximum draught of water allowed for 8; (1895-191 102 
Beast SIUOUEL fy 1 ‘compaenie Univer. | Sain (isictiy HON iB OS 
canal is ated e Compagnie ver- i - ,618,024; 
Canal Maritime de Suez with its adminis-! (1946) 91,586,895; (1947) 110,888,545. 


” 7 , 


1885-94) 


— 


" 
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248 Shipping—Clearances; Gold and Silver Exports, Imports 


Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at United States Poi 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign ‘Trade Division 
Total Total 


American Foreign American Foreign 
Calendar Calendar - aa 
Year Thousands; Per | Thousands) Per Year Thousands) Per | Thousands °Y 


of Net Tons| Cent jof Net Tons| Cent of Net Tons| Cent jof Net Tons 


34 f Sept, 1O6dS 
*Fiscal year. 


os a : 

Vessel Entrances and Clearances by Customs District in 1% 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS WITH CARGO AND IN, BALLAST ~~ 

Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division (In thousands of net registered tons} 


Customs district and En- Customs district and En-_ Cle: 
headquarters port trances headquarters port trances | - ance 


(Tons) (Tons) i ; (To 
North Atlantic Coast Dists.| 32,115 32,245 Canadian Border Dists....| , 12,6 
MROYCIATICS hei. scclecd. io vas 1,365 1,172 S6. Albans: -(,.. Sade Ss yall see Sate 
DE eg ae A es 3,050 1,354 Ogdensburg .\. a’ sie. a. ae 117 
Berovidentas .23.......5..- 276 360 Mewhesker... 62. vec <a sha 1,740 
13 Sy CHE) 000) 0 227 a i Bee a me 59 
New York We eee 20,103 22,807 2,205 
Philadelphia, .... ....... 7,094 6,33: 256 
— 1,974 
. 438 
South Atlantic Coast Dists.| 19,926 20,724 Cleveland reed. 5,580 
ISAItiMONes 5.2.0. ices 8,588 8,162 . ————-— 
uy) 8 SAR aS eee 9,119 10,760 Mexican Border Dists..... 414 
Wilmington.;.:......... 77 56 DAReda., Cask sks Babe wie 414 
Oharieston: .— .....-...-. 1,442 1,174 U. S. Territories and 
STENT 699 574 Possessions Dists........ es 
844 
Gulf Coast Dists.......... 16,686 |, 18,117 505 
DS he ee 2,551 2,993 329 
Mobile to 2,496 1,931 ——— 
uvew Orleans. .....-..... 5,393 5,722 Grand total.......... 93,763 
POPECAPENUr... ..css.. 1,528 2,048 ry cargo vessels........ 76,577 
RSEIVORCOM . 2... ee sean 4,719 5,428 enker Vessels. ). J.55 2... 17,184 
- Seaports total*......... 80,856 
Pacific Coast Dists........ 9,743 10,679 American vessels 
OMBILENOMO Gs. cbse dese 259 34 With CHERO) aii Sees 26,777 
Mosi Angeles... .......... 3,100 3,197 In DAtlast «2s nite <ocie-ca 26,825. 
Ban Francisco.......:.... 2,649 3,551 Foreign vessels : 
1S Sa ae 1,315 1,580 With eargo Ret hike ec. > 19,657 36, 
oo ear 2,414 2,319 Dn atlashins = oct. dpeneecrcce 20,512 6! 


*Seaports total includes all vessel ports except those in the Canadian Border Customs Districts. § 


U. S. Gold and Silver Exports and Imports | 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Exports Imports ~ Pj 
Year Gold Silver Year Gold Silver | 
Dollars Dollars ; Dollars Dollars 
Oa Oe J. os 366,652,193 19,040,973 2933. .255. ue. 193,196,686 60,224, 
REGRET 52,758,664 16,551,336 POSS. ee yeoman 3. 1,186,670,510 102,725, 
POAC REI Vig ons 1,960,319 18,801,291 1935, 4 1,740,979,115 354, 
OUP ae 27,533,521 11,965,493 19362). aA 1,144,117,412 182,816, 
BOTA dale ss ss 46,020,018 12,042, LOST ALR Ss 1,631,523,270 ‘ 
BSE Maia sc 5,888,904 7,082,1 4983.02 0a8 Ct ,979,457,519 230,531 
Maia say so. 508,063 14,629,792 LOSS se, See, a i , 658,840 85,307, 
BED fh ees r 4,994,899 |. 3,674,385 19409 cathe ne 4,749,467,203 58,433, 
ROAD coke. « ,280 5,673,361 1LO4D).. Ses) 982,442,027 47,053 
TOAD Fil. e ses 102,126 1,999,490 1942.3 34h 315,779,716 1,10. 
os aed eee 32,854,590 30,689,397 1943) yorc «es 101,792,745 75 
ice eS ane 959,227,923 126,915,344 1B44. Keates 113, ,359 23,373 
“ee 199,967,940 90,936,90 WO4585. Salas ,718,050 
DDT Bs, active 221,467,636 36,454,690 |/1946......... 532,961,768 
URE in «see » 213,240,800 30,648,742 1947, cee 2,079.588,406 


Total exports (1873-1942) gold, $6,775,355,898; silver, $3,530,867,416. ; 
Total imports (1873-1942) silver, $3,344,829,024; gold, $25,855,046,018. : 
Net imports for the period—gold, $19,079,690,120; net exports for the period—silver, $186,038,36 
ie aad of domestic gold was discontinued in 1933. 
jilver coinage in the calendar year 1946 (Source: Director of the Mint)—half dollars, $ 
quarter dollars, $16,678,200; dimes, $34,419,350; also, 5 cents (nicke 10, R 
Total domestic coinage $87,047,457.50 : Is) .$10,998,410;, conta, #1 


Coinage by the United States for other countries for the cal r t pi 
“as compared with 1,802,284,798 for 1945 Ralpadar seer s9t6 foaled ae aaa 


—_— - 
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Steamships and Motorships, Over 15,000 Gross Tonnage 


Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 1948-1949 Edition 
(Note—The length is from the stem to the forepart of the rudder post.) 


Reg. 
ton. |Léth|BdthiDpth 


Reg. 
Name Name ton, |Lgth|Bdth/Dpth 


feet | fee feet_| feet | teet 
. - -|83,673]9 118. 4 |/Samaria ¥Br....-....... 19,597|601.5) 73.7 | 40,7 
Ye 81,235}9 118. 3 *Johan van Oldenbarne- 

I > mr. (I)... 46 102. ® vi i . |19,429]586.2} 74.8 | 36.1 
ie di Savoia, It. 50: 96. i .0| 77.0 | 41.0 
Bre sash. ss 97. . Monticello, U.S. . 72.3] 40.2 
43,450/7 91. 55. Arundel Castle, B 72.5 | 41.6 
88. 50.0 ||Empire Fowey, Br 74.1 | 40.7 
Ne oe are 89. 51.7 ||Conte Verde, It..... 74.2 | 35.9 
See aes es t 91. 48.7 |}De Grasse, Fr.......... 71.4 | 42.3 
Fett Sane win ae 90. “85.5 |/Lurline, U.S........... 79.3 | 30.5 
2) a ee 88. 52.6 ||Mariposa, U. S......... 79.3 | 30.5 
petoria Castle, Br...... 84. 43.8 ||*Gripsholm, Swed....... 74.4 | 37.7 
inburgh Castle, Br... . 84. 43.8 ||*Kosmos III, Nor........ 78.2 | 41.2 
. a SA; 82. 48.6 ||Monterey, U.S........./1 79.3 | 30.5 
44.4 ||*Reina del Pacifico, Br. . 76.3 | 37.8 
42.0 |/*Aorangi, Br........... 72.2 | 43.4 
Re Sack ues 48.6 ||*Durban Castle, Br..... 76.4 | 39.5 
thas desires 30.4 ||*Warwick Castle, Br... . 76.4 | 39.5 
44.5 |/Empire Doon, Br....... 72.4 | 40.4 
Se eee 43.6 |)}*La Marsellaise, Fr... .. 754 | 44.6 
OSs 41.4 }/Matsonia, U.S......... 83.2 | 30.7 
82. 41.4 |)*Felix Roussel, Fr...... 68.3 | 44.0 
BED EBY then ah 3, - 79. 24.4 |/Thorshavet, Nor........ 77.3 | 39.9 
79. 29.5 ||Magdalena, Br......... 73.5 | 41.3 
e Grande, It. 1... a 78.3 | 27.2 70.3 | 38.6 
Washington, U.S. 78. SO.) | Rancht, Bri. {: os. 71.3 | 43.2 
heden, Br... 82. 33.6 ||*Rangitata, Br......... 70.2 | 38.1 
82. 33.7 ||*Rangitiki, Br..;....... 70.2 | 38.1 
82. 33.7 ||Rimutaka, Br. . 72.0 | 38.5 
76. 27.5 ||*John Ericsson, 78.2 | 37.8 
86. 33.3 67.3 | 43.0 

76. 39.0 
PTS. 3% s 78. 40.5 74.3 | 48.0 
march of Bermuda, 76. 39.0 70.4 | 38.8 
athnaver, Br......... 2 80. 33.1 ||Nairana, Br... . 68.4 | 29.2 
thaird, Br........2. 2 80. 33.1 ||Santa Cruz, Pana 65.3 | 23.1 
; Eas som A els 5 i -5| 78. 40.5 ||Kosmos V, Nor......... 1 78.1 | 41.0 
pire Victory, Br. ....|21,846}608.2) 80. 49.1 ||\Canton, Br............ 73.3 | 41.9 
Mpress of Australia, Br./21,833)589.9| 75. 41.5 ||Balaena, Br............ 77.4 | 34.1 
meund Bi Alexander, {| |. |: |. NGothic, Br........5...- 72.2 | 40.7 
. S. 21,329]668.8) 74. 47.8 °||Veendam, Neth......... 67.3 | 41.1 
em Ruys, Neth... . .}21,119/580.1] 82. 54.9 ||Almanzora, Br......... 67.3 | 33.3 
2 hp REE a 20,952|600.8| 73. 48.6 ||Orduna, Br...........- 67.3 | 43.0 
“Fag ae a 73. 48.6 |/Pres. Wilson, U.S...... 75.5 | 43.5 
oN Vows 80. 20.5 ||Volendam, Neth........ 67.3 | 32.6 
bee oe -|20,614|586.4} 80. 20.5 ||Pres. Cleveland, U.§..,. 75.5 | 43.5 
20,325|581.9| 75. 41-7 ||Chitral, Br; 3.5% b. 2353\3 1 70.3 | 42.3 
Soret a 20,237|574.4| 80. 20.5 Akaroa, Br... 05.5.6 jo0. 67.4 | 44.1 
SEAS ree 175|601.3) 73. 40.6 ||*Svealand, Swed........ 72.2 | 44.1 
75. 41.7 ||Berlin, U.S.5.R......... 69.2 | 34.8 
73. 41.7 Ph pe aa hy 66.2 | 41.7 
75. 33.1 ||Corinthic, Br..........- 71.2 | 40,7 
-0) 75. 32.9’ wAthenic, Br. ..3..2. 508 71.2 | 40:7 
Seni. ae 32 20,017/613.9} 83. 32.4 ee aero ye bs .3) 67.3 | 33.3 
: - |20,012/631.6} 75. 37.5 ||Southern Harvester, Br..|15,088|539.7| 74.4 | 34.1 
RI PHSE Wh wi sac ais 19.761|600.7| 73.8 | 40.7 ||*Dunnottar Castle, Br...|15,007|540.0| 71.9 | 37.8 


*Motorships. (1) Former Europa, Ger. (2) Former Duchess of Richmond, Br. (3) Former President 
son, U. S. \ 


| Trade of Continental United States 
Source: Department of Commerce 
Value of Exports Value of Imports 


To U. S. From From U. S. 
Total To Foreign | Territories & Total Foreign |Territories & 
Countries | Possessions Countries | Possessions 


4,458,787 000 4,090. 887000 364,900,000 
Cire f 3 P71 455000 3/287.534,000| 2'929'978/00)| 357.556.000 
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250 United States—Railway Statistics a 


American Railway Statistics 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Mile- Loco- | Freight | Pass. Railway 
Year ate | Miles |mo’es| Cars jCarsin| Passengers Freight Em- Employe 
ine ontea Built jin Ser.| in Ser. | Serv. Carried Carried ployees ods 
iles “Miles No. No. No. No. Ton No. 

1934 Prene 33| 51,423|1,973,247| 44,884] 452,175,619]1,440, 233, 567 L 027,426|1, 54 ree 
1935 241,822 25| 49/541|1,867,381| 42,426 448'059,317 1,502,590,1 1,013,654 1,666,228, 
1936 240,104 8| 48/009 1'790:043| 41,390] 492,493,214/1,805,766,3847 1,086,405 1,873,819,2 
1937 238,539 149 ,p05/1,776,4 40/949| 499,687,875|1,928,444,492/1,136, 912 2,013,676,6 
1938 236,842 35) 46,544|1,731,0 391931| 454,507,540/1.482.504,121| 958,280}1,771,082, 
1939 235,064 1] 45,172|1,680.519| 38,977| 454'031,928|1,729,537,305|1,006,711 1880" 129.4 
1940... 33,670 19 '333|11684,171| 38,308] 456,088,496|1,947,478,587 iene 738/1,990,6: 
1941 231,971 22| 44,375/1,732,673 °334| 488,667,994|2,404,801,172}1,159,025 2,360. "369,09 
1942 229,174 38] 44.671|1,773,735| 38,446| 672,419,792/2,946, 469,672|1,290,818|2, "966 061 
1943. 227,999 34 ,406 |1,784,472| 38,331] 887,675, 3,157,563, 375, 3,556,18! 
1944... 227,335 46| 46,305/1,797,012| 38,217} 915, 718,000\3, 156,484,000 1,434,000 3,897 Exit 
1945...... 6,696 40] 46,253/1,787,073| 38,633} 897,384,000 2'961,789,000|1,439,000 3,900,928, 0) 
1946.. »1226,438 20! 45,511!1,768,400) 38,697 794,824 ,000)2,734,818,000! 1,378,000!4,213 "50,0 


Railway Passenger and Freight Data 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


~ Miles {Rev.| Ave. {| Frt. Miles Miles asualties 
Passenger Freight Traveled | per | Jo’r. | Rev.| Traveled | Traveled - 
Year Revenue Revenue by Pas.| per jaton| by Pass. |by Freight 


Passeng’s|Mile| Pas. |Mile| Trains Trains Kill'd 


Dollars Dollars Thousands} Cts. | Miles | Cts. Miles enous 
346,870,291|2,671,900,556| 18,068,635} 1.92} 39.96) 0.99 aehs 610,861 3071 14S" 702] 4,879 
358/423,361|2,831,139.271| 18,509,497) 1.94) 41.31| 1.00/385 $74'136|403,851, ace 5,107 
413,189,186/3,356,631,227| 22 459, 781| 1.84| 45.60} 0.98 409) 071,812/496, 267, 819} 5,398 
443/532, 407 |3,428,420,638| 24,695,214] 1.80] 49.42] 0.94/420, '818,671|512'200,236| 5,350 


9 

"94|404'435,236|577, ery 176} 5,086] 3 
194|431,000,999|676,246,978| 5,233 
94 460° 749,000|710,497,000| 4,942 
-96|479,457,000|708,241;000| 4,781 
ae an 444 oe 661 te 090 4.691 


o 
=) 
—_ 
wo 
oo99999002% 


1945... /1,719, 1,826, 
1946. . .11,261,416,000/5,866,351,000! 64,753,699 


Railway Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


pet 


Total Net Railway | a 
Operating | Operating Tax Operating Net Dividends|Op. Ex 
Revenues Expenses Accruals. Income Income | Declared |Oper. 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

. |3,316,860, 0,091 2,479,997,003 ce 646, rt 465,896,456] 23,282,241/211,766,557 it | 

+ ]8,499 125,784] 2°630,177, 160 40,759, 505.414,828] 52;177,010|202; 568; 162 75.1 

x 4,108,658,070 2'973,366,047 Ete "S58, "Oot 675,599,950 221,590,885 231,732,609 72.37 | 

1 ]4,226,325,382]3,165,154,017| 331,013,074] 597,840,678] 146,351.023] 227,569,358 74.89 | 
3,616,071,888}2,762,680,732 346, 235,674] 376,864,908] 87,468,415 136,269,736 76. 
4,050,047,246|2,959,437,971]| 361,616,822 Pete 141,134,243/+79,412,196 73.07 — 
4/354,712,093|3,131,597,647] 402'953,404] 690,553,986 243,147,559/216,521,597 71.91 — 

:15,413,971,950 ry 709,921/234| 555,969,598]1,009,591,849|557,672,057 239,437,696 68.52 © 

i geass (826, 101/4,653,204,515]1,211,775,009|1,499,364,442|992'34 3/140|254,088,202 61.66 


19,000|5,714,804,000|1;862;940,000]1,370,568,000|946, 150,000 263,919,000 62.54 


8,986,954,000|7,115,391,000] 835,434,000] 858,864,000]502,250,000]295,2! 1% 
-17,709,171,000|6,422.494,000! 506,480,0001 624,868,0001334,966, “000 283, ae ‘000 33°31 


Full-face net income figures for 1938 indicate deficit. 


Railway Values, Stocks, Bonds, and Capital 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 7 


ee 


(investment figures, first column, represent book values) i 4 
Inyestment | Common Preferred Funded 
Yr.|In Road and}. Stock Stock © Debt Gapitelan® sae P 
Favipment Ouistand. Outetand. Outstand. nen Divide 


Dol Dollars 
1934)25, 6a, 607, 535]7,994, Osa 098} 2, oss. Ce 410}14, sat. $1, 768|24; 
1935 25, ee. 43 us 986, oe 640] 2) ie 6. 510, 297 14,2237 ct 738 24, oe S08" 28 1esao 9 ai, 130 ES all 518) 


126, 008,763, 20]18,319;002' 

1938 Bb . ed Seer tee ites 13,7 ; 987,982, 

1939] 25,538, 157,310]8,025,355,71412'049'675,267 3 ea soe 408 33'900'389 383 1h 608 tee 436 3.138.408 
ae 912 646,013, 60618,004,987,57312,064, 336,097] 13,302,080,418 088]17°629:613, 
1942]25/838/350,523 Teae soroRe r 8) 05,467 13001 sey 85 33943 419780 Tysee eee 

1943|26,145, 842;000,000]1;936,000,000]12;371;000,000 6 #55000 O08 Ie 


“ee eee OS 
a 


World Telephone Statisties 
Source: American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
TELEPHONES BY CONTINENTAL AREAS 
Partly estimated, all data having been adjusted to January 1, 1948 


= ‘Total telephones “ Privately Automatic Connect. with 
owned (or dial) | Bell System 
Areas % Per % of % on ©. of 
Num- of 100 | Num- total — total | Num- ie 
ber total | popu- ber tele- tele- ber tele- 
(1,000) | world | lation | (1,000) | phones ao 000) phones (1, 000), phones 
orth America! 4.5 4.2 384 87.7 1,560 57.4 2,686 98.9 — 
United States 57-5 248.) 34,867 | 100.0 | 20,850 59.8 | 34,854 | 100.02 
America. . 2.5. 1.4 791 53.2 1,048 70.4 kg 94.0 
29:2 3.0 2,650 15.0 | 11,170 63.0 | 16,400 92.6 
3.0 0.2 210 11.7 41.1 680 7.8 
1.1 0.4 9 14 437 66,2 560 84.8 
2.2 1.3 99 7.3 §20 60.7 1,340 99.3 
<a 2 ee 100.0 2.6 | 41,010 67.7 | 36,625 60.4 | 57,920 95.6 
t do not connect. 


Fakes United States. 2Less than 0.05 per cen 


iS TELEPHONES, BY COUNTRIES, JANUARY 1; 1948 
Ke opuntries | Number, Countries ; Number 


S See = 
Countries ; Number |; Countries | Number 


N. Americ Colombia... . 106,768}| Turkey..... 43,114 
United States|34,866,758 2Bh PS 15'696|| Other... 22. 290/000 
2213; 400 Sadie 900 ies sp 958,813]| Africa: 


ees 4 By 19,654/| Algeria. 71,438 
ade 53,300 J wits. f I 575,995|| Egypt!.. 99,814 
aes ‘ =a. " aaa 376,503)} Morocco 45,153 
7S SDSRIEE 7/3/29 4,744)| Poland...... 192,156]| Tunisia 19,729 

; ree: 114,818|} Union of 
ee 5 a 127,153 So. Africa. . 335,000 
soe 534,780}| Spain....... 509,993)] Other....... - 83,900 

1, ae 478|/Oceania: 


nas oe 50, Daited Hawaii...... 
...| 4,654,500]| New Zealand* 3001552 
ee se 1,800,000|| Philippine 
Republic... 6,917 
244,028|| Other....... 34,000 
1,195,238 
75,134 


Excluding the Russian Zone of Sasaki 
anuary 1, 1947. 2June 30, 1947. *March 31, 1948. 


TELEPHONES IN LARGE CITIES, JANUARY 1, 1948 
Per 


Per 
Number| 100 


ountry and Country and Country and 
City City ‘barnes 100 City hf 


, Frankfort-on- 
406,228]/10.0 I =» 42,495) 7.9 || Goteborg...... 
Mal 


145,450] 9.9 ||} Stockholm..... 
38,110) 4.5 : 


«ata 50,607) 18.9 de ees 
19,974| 1.3 |} Geneva. . 14223. 


5 eo 72,031! 4.8 
Kingdom: 
hana sae 36,022) 9.7 Belfast. ......: 
Birmingham. ... 
Edinburgh. . .. . 


J 5 
Papier cates ape ae ae il se ecu con 7.3 
See UR ME aS Liverpaoks 105,720] 9.6 
lk ZLOB LOS on - eyete. 2) Shc ye 4 London (clty 4 & 
).....+.-| 822;980/35.4 || Nagoya........ &!) county of). ...| 788,870/23.3 
fer... .| -113,278|29.0 || Osaka: 0.55 o Manchester. ...| 120,800|10.1 
Se ACE LSE {216 “He. LOKIOs +o. a2 5 Newcastle on 
Ri, nag acs 40,080} 8.1 
-9 ||. Sheffield....... 39,730] 7.8 
BS .||Netherlands: 
ae “Amaterdamn...:- 3 53,014|-7.3 
ey, hat ‘4 2,458, 102|31.2 
vakia: 8 cf nT 387 37.7 
0 3138.0 
eae: 3 gas hae 
Sieya. 42, bore 15.6 5 
Brie 43) 391/23.5 Washington By 
test San Francisco ye 
eect 105,422|24.9 reais ae 
6.6 3 
La eae 3. + 
BIS ws « 5.5 4, Pee : 1 
6S. Bt. Paul oy. cae ‘ 
vt cael 8.2 Sint 6 
40 3 
33 


2September 30, 1947. %March 31, 1948, 
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4,997|| Australia?... 905,017. 
92:076 . 


eat 
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252 United States—Automobile Registrations, Taxes, Fuel; Thaels 


Automobile Registration, Taxes, Gasoline Consumption 1 , 
Source: Public Roads Administration; Federal Works Agency 
Motor Fuel Consumed 


Registra- | Tax Per | Gross Tax Non- 
é States oar Gallon /|Collections ‘Highway | Highway 
1,000 1,000 1,000 
r Cents Dollars Gallons ‘ oe 7 
JU oC: a, ee 492,079 6 5,653 F eet Serta 
Sepaees BNA GENE Sh. « 357, 734 85 188 6 277099 20,792 
Guittoraia... eS otras 3,927,128 4.5 106,638 2,745,540 162,703 
; TCE te ly ae ae 429,5 2, ; 
Sgurcodcut LAS Behe ae B23, 198 4 a 795 ee ep oe 
Florida.” O29 ve 40,906 549,090 81,929 
6 34,969 540,087 44,68 
6 9,838 143,734 26,266 
3 54,914 1,583,26 266,220 
4 36,674 36,577 117,113 
4 30,665 575,028 205,044 
4 18,872 427,888 204,336 
ee eee 
+o + ’ 
3 0, 188,466 10,694 
5 18,007 376,113 28,869 
3 24,030 768,584 41,473 
3 2, 1,344,928 254,883 
4 29,517 597,861 160,395 
6 19,666 316,803 4 
2 17, 55. 817,550 74,431 
5 { .9,222 140,969 AZ, 
5 17,974 271,494 90,252 
4 2,538 58,85 6,622 
4 4,372 107,710 2,907 
3 29,609 7,0; 58,653 
5 8,535 155,832 18,835 
dq 80,128 1,988,952 137,448 
6 ’ 40,604 7,209 E 
4 9,19 149,988 84,207 
ca 69,989 1,621,801 117,578 
5.5 26,142 438,694 127,375 
s=4 ; 5 21,576 383,410 
MennsvlVAaHIA: .. 2... kf. 2,392,881 4 71,102 1,693,179 109,985 
Rhode Island. Af Pi 209,461 os 5,42 140,053 . 
South Carolina 456,967 6 20,591 324,961 19,516 
South Dakota 221,745 4 ,02 165,832 86: 
‘Tennessee... . 609,578 7 34,552 471,928 44,653 
Texas 2,052,379 4 82,378 1,691,734 337,539 
tah. .... 188,548 + 28 151,42 14,236 
Vermont 108,333 4.5 3,530 81,049 4, 
a 711,453 6 35,713 7,2: 31,975 
SEL" i ae 727,124 5 7,458 524,676 48,358 
West Virginia See TR. 354,628 5 14,165 277,130 6,838 
aoe Bo etste ots baie Xi" i's 990,126 4 30,575. 693,675 100,757 
TMI eg Oe ee 102,258 4 4,245 91,217 17,038 
Diseniot of Columbia...... 159,726 4 5,098 455,240 ; ] 
———- 
tah sek. oe... 37,883,265 4.25 1,304,747 | 28,215,705 3,464,796 51,680.58 


*Losses allowed for evaporation handling, etc., not included in total, 355,385,000 gallons. 

Registrations include—Automobiles including taxicabs, 30,750,568: buses, 130, 293; trucks an 
tractors, 6,521,369; total for private and commercial vehicles, 37,402, 1230. Publicly owned, 481,035. Sail 
and semitrailers, 2,186,516. Motorcycles, 434,741. 


Motor fuel consumed, total above includes (in gallons) for private and commercial use, 31,029 825,01 
public use, 650,676,000. 


U. S. AND WORLD MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 


World World : 
Jan. 1 U.S total Jan. 1 wus. total Jan, 1 U.S. 

1933... . 124, ne 020!33,567,295)}|1938........ 30.041, 292]43.078.630|}1943..... . |30,499, 608) . 
1934... + ]24'057:027|33.562.059||1939........ 29,942,316|43,819,929||1944....... 30. 479" gon = 
TOS8G..2 5a 46/25. ts 7389 35. 355,310]/1940........ 31,104. 118|45.422'411 FOS, seein hs 035; i fa 
1936........|26,382,321|37,454,809//1941...... .|32,557,954/45,376,891 111946. .... wae bry 373, oo2 Be 

TS ees 28/520,559 40,500,167 LED Sts ae 30,002,606]. ........ nity Gees aI S% 883, 265]... 6 at 

t 


ESTIMATED TRAVEL BY MOTOR VEHICLES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(In the Calendar Year 1947) 


Passenger vehicles 


Passen- Busses All Trucks 
Item ger cars pas- and 
includ. | Com- | School All senger | combi- | m 
taxicabs an & non- | busses | vehicles| nations | yeh 
cia revenue : 
Vehicle-miles traveled in year a | 
Sraagea 1 143,662 1,480 621 2,101 q 
REUMIEPEOVIOL, 5. Ge eel acjois nies F ; } 145,763 | 40, ‘ 
Urban travel...... asin e delese ope | 155.162 2,080 70 2,150 157, 312 20 ony 1868 
Total 298,824 3. 560. 691 4, 251 303, 075 65,768 8 
Average miles traveled per vehicle| 9,679 | 40,000 7,989 | 247991 9,762 9,890 see) 
ote ee Buon gaio ) 19,988 712 767 | 
‘otal (million gallons)......... h 67 779 | 20,’ : 1 
Averag ed vehicle (gallons) . : 647 8,000 770 ae beg 104 a 
Average miles per gallon......... 14.95 5.00 10.37 5,46 14.59 ‘13 


+Analysis of motor-fuel usage in calendar year 1947, as 28,216 million gallons, 
small amount to allow for consumption by motorcycles 5 Sa been eed 


> 


United States—Motor Bus Operations; Rural Road Mileage 253 
ere 


Moter Bus Operations 
Source: Bus Transportation 
INTERCITY MOTOR BUS COMPANIES ONLY 
Revenue! 5 Bus- 
assen- BusCom-| Buses 


gers in panies Owned 
Year 


Revenue 
Passen-,Bus Com- 
gers in Panies 


Buses 
Owned 


(000) 
361,455 . 18,000 


376,833 s 18,420 a8 | 
617,000}  2°637 22.710 30:260 
953,000] 3,500 28,504 31,900 


POINTS) 


: 80, 1946. 756 
33, 550 1,066, 675 [1947 Gast |3 201,000} i 570 


REVENUE PASSENGERS 


4,544,012,000 876,833,000 | 4.920,845.000 2.931,000 
617,000,000 
953,000,000 
1,083,980,000 
874,013,000 
966,651,000 ’ 
|_1,166,500,000 367,500,000 


Motor Bus Passenger Carrier Operations 
Source: Tobexstane Commerce Commission 
1944 1945 1946 1947 


211 250 264) . z04 
222,411 228,115 238,423 242,1 
. |3383,605, 192]$389,902,717|$382,707,295| 354,666, aD 
-| 19,657,737] 18,691,281] 16,281,924 15,436,434 
5 6,105,961 6,945,831 8,129,270 81529,483 
a oe -| 418,580,759] 425,181,282] 418,100,372] 390,450,855 
MeeXPENSeS eee .| 274,773,983! 299,056,210| 331,174.396| 334.278°706 
Operating revenue....... 3 .. --| 143,806,776} 126,125,072] 86,925,976] 56,172,149 
‘miles in intercity line service. 927,336,240| 970,347,010]1,071, 101,232] 1,053, Sr 688 
miles in intercity local and suburban service. . 56,402,971] 53:278,828 55,108,839 47,743,635 
Miles in intercity, charter or special service..... 17,391,760} 19,512,761] 20,725,917 22, "219° 999 
bination bus-truck vehicle miles.............. 53,565 922,837 1,614,963 768, 876 
ity revenue passengers carried (tine service)...| 486,595,607] 504,533,730] 492,392,134| 446,753,838 
city local and suburban revenue passengers. ...| 132,633,413] 127,169,583) 112,741,228 oo peas 517 
ty charter or special revenue passengers...... 8°569.558| 10.457.764 81466 +329) 1787 


; Rural Road Mileage in the United States / 
_ Source: Public Roads Administration, Federal Works Agency; data are as of end of 1946* 
Under | Under | Under Under | Under | Under 


nger intercity revenue. 
and suburban revenue. - 


State Local | Federal States Total State Local | Federal 
Control} Control| Control Control) Control, Control 
52,956,  — 370)|Nevada..... 23,765 5,536 18,229]. . 5... 
15,608} 9,796/|N. H....... 12,493 3,564 8,821 108 
. Ve poms New Jersey . 18,345 1,758 16, 584i 
New Mexico. 61,859} 9,749] 48,238 3,872 
8||New York. . ,078 14,219} 66,859/........ 
N. Carolina. 61,403} 60;184)0 28 1,269 
, 6,849} 107,347 414 
16,168} 69,942)....5.7. 
eben 9,680]. 89,305 1225 
7,477| 33,784 12,793 

Bg eye eee 38,665| 47/876 
0 Vea aaaieeated Rat-- Sos 517 778 (TO0V as scape 
ESRD cigs S. Carolina.. 14,639) 31,384)./...... 
S. Dakota... Pe 6,087; 91,429 947 
Tennessee... . 7,667} _ 56,912 574 
jew chp Ei Prec at 2 25,099| 171,516]........ 
: 15, 4,094 
1,820] 11,631 22 
Po! hed ee 46,887 75 674 
Rein ees 6,044] 39,821 4,115 
S| “esos! 75468] _ ‘B88 

Wisconsin... 0 , , 

ri 0}|Wyoming... 26,96) 4,252} 20,604 2,110 
fae , i $ Total... ./3, 009, 145| 549,873|2,387,542 71,730 


piled for latest available year from reports of state authorities and planning survey data. 


Highway Construction 1947 


Agency said 
Federal Works Agency reported highway ' ' increase was only 43 per cent. The 

struction on Federal-aid highway programs in 
eon.ic the United States pwiti=7 cost $4; $947 accounted for more than half the costs, or 
,000 or 63 per cent more than in 1946. Costs, | $586,000,000. State work amounted to $246,000,000 
_ were higher in 1947 and physical volume and construction at the local level $322,000,000. 


Totati in Sightseeing 
City & City Intercity Line Haul & Charter Total . 
Suburban Service Hire Cos. “ 24 


a. <r IS <i. ” ™ 5 > » SS VP lly (4. Cane a. ey oe ee 


my a - — Te a a 


254 ¢ Aviation—Flying Distances, _ : 


Air Line Distances Between Principal Cities of the United 
Source: Civil Aeronautics Board and U. S. Army Aeronautical Charts 


Distances in Chi- Cin- | Cleve- |Dal’-Ft.) Den- De- 
statute miles cago, |cinnati,] land, | Worth,| ver, troit, 
from/to Ga. Ee eae 1 Ohio Ohio Col 


Cleveland, oO. 
Dal.-Ft. W'th 
Denver, Colo. 


Philadelphia. . 
Pittsburgh. . . 
Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco F 

Seattle, Wash. 5 1,748 
Washington. . 600 


Distances in Kansas|Los An-| Louis- Minne-|,Nash- 
statute miles City, geles, ville, i apolis,| ville, 
| from/to Kans. | Calif. Ky. . ‘ Minn. | Tenn. 

—L 


Atlanta, Ga.. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. . 
Cincinnati. , ,. 
Cleveland... . 
Dal-Ft. W'th 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis. . 
Jacksonville..}....... 


New Orleans 
“New York... 
OklahomaC’y. 


cisco, 2 9 
Seattle, Wash.| 2,617 62 956 2,032 
Washington. . 9 469 
Distances in Phila- | Pitts- 


statute miles del- burgh, 
from/to i . | phia Pa. 


FEED 


Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis. . 
Jacksonville. . 


saa Sha REY 


ale il 
Seattle, Wash. 1,533 
Washington. . 178 1,034 


; Aviation—Flying Distances 255 
Air Line Distances Between Principal Cities of the World 


Source—Civil Aeronautics Board and U. S. Army Aeronautical Charts 


ances in 


¢ tute miles|Azores | Bagh- } Berli Bom- - 
ete yo n m oo Cairo | Cape Chi 
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Se 


Doe 
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CU GOe? Rooks weoteto 
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i San- 
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Air Line Distances Between the U. S. and Latin Amerie 


Source—Civil Aeronautics Board and U. S. Army Aeronautical Charts 


Distances in statute 


mile: New Los An-| Seattle _Wash- |Chicago | Denver Miami | 
from/to York to | geles to to ingtonto to to to 


oon bo bs 
torts 
rare 
oo 


ND 
oo 


Parking Meters in 


Source: 


Parking meters were first installed in 


The Municipal Year Book 1948, published by The International City Managers’ Associa 
and from Vehiculah Parking, Ltd.; data are as of Jan. 1, 1948. 


six American cities in 1935. By 1942 they had been inst 
in 347 cities and on Jan. 1, 1948, they were in operation in 1,564 cities in the United States. 


256 United States—Flying Distances; Parking Meters; Counterfeit M on 


FA COKD bet 
19009 ra 


>If > 1H pI CD60 p 


1 f6 cs 10 


hub oor 


United States Cities 


Gross revenue for September, 194’ 


Total Cities 
Population cities in having Cities Amount Per 
group group meters reporting collected 
“Over 500,000. .......... 14 5 $ 45,140 
350,000 to 500,000 23 17 15 296,357 
100,000 to 250,000 55 45 Z 34 284,624 
000 to 100,000 107 74 5 320,677 
25,000 to 50,000 213 146 105 371,623 
10,000 to 25,000. 665 411 234 526;809 
,000 to 10,000. 965 BLS) Presi cds. [als 6 2: cee. 
Under 6,000........ 14,710 ad Pre Ak nice Dos hee oe on. | 
POUECIHER Tu. 5.5... " <a 1,564 452 $1,845,230 


Counterfeit Money, Forged Checks, 


From 1933 to 1936 the American people lost an 
Average of $771,000 a year to passers of counterfeit 
bills. In 1937 the U.S. Secret Service, a branch of 
the Treasury Department, began a crime preven- 
tion program, in which a “know your money 
campaign reduced counterfeiting losses by _teach- 
ing potential victims how to tell the difference 
between good money and bad. 


HOW TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT BILLS 
Compare a suspected biN with a genuine of the 
Same type and denomination. Observe three 
things: 
Portrait 


Counterfeit—Dull, smudgy, or unnaturally white 
\and scratchy. Squares in oval background usually 
dark and broken. ‘ 

Genuine—Stands out distinctly. 
lifelike. Tiny squares in background 

Colored Seal " 

Counterfeit—Saw-tooth points around rim aré 
usually broken off and uneven. Color may be 
lighter or darker than genuine. 

Genuine—Saw-tooth points around rim are even 
and sharp. 


Eyes appear 
are clear. , 


Paper 
Counterfeit—Generally has no colored threads, 
Bny lid may be imitated by red and blue pen and 
nes. 
Genuine—Has tiny red and blue threads scattered 
throughout. 


HOW TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT COINS 

Drop coins on hard surface. Genuine coins have 
bell-like ring. Most counterfeits sound dull. 

Feel all coins. Most counterfeit coins feel greasy. 

Corrugated outer edge of genuine silver coins is 
even and regular. Hdge of counterfeits is uneven, 
crooked, or missing in places. 

Cut edges of questionable coins. 
feits can be easily cut with a knife. 
are not easily cut. 

Test silver coins 
apply drop of acid. 
turn black at once. 
is made with: 


itric Acid.... 
Distilled Water.........../.7°7' 30 cc. 

The solution may be purchased for a few cents in 
any drug store. ; 

FORGED CHECKS 

Some estimates have placed losses from worth- 

less checks as high as $300,000.000 a year. The 

Secret Service is engaged in a “know your en- 

dorsers’’ campaign against #hose who steal and 

forge Government checks and has prepared the 


Most counter- 
Genuine coins 


with acid. Scrape coin and 
If coin is not silver it will 
Acid for testing silver coins 


Savings Bonds 
following rules for guidance: 


IF YOU CASH CHECKS 

_Know your endorser—require identification! | 
sist that a person presenting a check identify by! 
self as the person entitled to that cheek. | 

Before accepting any check, ask yourself 
question: ‘If this check is returned as a fo 
can I locate the forger and recover my loss?’’’ 

Insist that all checks be endorsed in your p 
ence. If a check is already endorsed, ask tha 
be endorsed again, then compare the handwri it 

Require all checks to be initialed by the emplalt 
who pays out money for them, or who appro 
such payment. 


IF YOU RECEIVE CHECKS BY MAIL 
Be at home, or have a member of your f 
at home, when checks are due to be delivered. ,; 


you get the checks they cannot be stolen from ya 
mail box. 


each mo 


you are in | 
0 ins is oe it. 
'y Ove: 
in the armed toredh 
to war veterans, 
to holders of Gov 


ernment bonds,. 
When these checks non 


are stolen, the pa 
may be deprived of some of the necessities on 


SAFEGUARD YOUR BONDS 
Your Savings Bonds are safer to hold than 
and they grow in value while cash does not. 
thieves manage to break in and steal. Every 
the Secret Service arrests Scores of offenders 1 
have stolen, forged and fraudulently cashed 
ings Bonds. You can’t lose. The Treasury Dep 


ment will replace any Savings Bonds lost, s 
mutilated or destroyed. You can help the § 
Service track down offenders and make it 
for the Government to replace lost or stolen b 
Here’s how: 


Keep your bonds in a Safe deposit box or 
other safe place. 


z 
‘ 


 _=?. ‘ <A. chow 
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MANUFACTURES a 


Chief American Manufactures 
Bureau of the Census; N. E. C. designates not elsewhere classified; data are for 1939 
The 1948 Census of Manufactures data will not/be available before the middle of 1949. 


N Wage Earners |Cost of Mater., etc.) Value of Products 
am Industry E SP ———_. = ee tee ee 
fe Stab.) ave. no.) Rank Dollars Rank Dollars Rank 
ll industries........... F el tsaaee 7,886,567)... . 32,160,106,681 ....|56,843,024,800 he: we, 
“Indistries reporting 100,000 o 2 + Ris 
_ more wage earners, total. 2,133,886)... . 9,141, 090, 712 .}14,534,599,001). 
tor vehicles, bodies, parts....... 54) 397,537 1 561,155 ] 4,039'930.733 i 
works and rolling mills....... 2 4 2,720,019,564 2 
ptton broad woven goods... ..... 3 11 869,354,285] 10 
wimills, veneer mills............. « 265,185 4 23 692,944,624) 13 
Sotwear (except rubber) .... A 1,070; 218,028 5 388, 439; 02) 14 734,673,111) 12 
ead ani other bakery produc | 
{except biscuits, crackers, pretzels)| 18,043) 201,533 6 567,427,173 7 1,211,023,755 5 
blen and worsted manufactures. . 583) 140,022 7 422,349,478] 12 685,311,713) 14 
; packinz. wholesale... .. 1,478] 119,853 8 2,226.539,039 2 2,648,325, 552 3 
per and paperboard mills. ... 638 _110, 575 9 532,260,521 8 933,015,664 8 
Industries reporting 50,000 to - — end 5 Ey 
100,000 wage earners, total. 36, 809 1.6 668,390 fo. =e 191, 372, 08 + $1,209,937,620)) 7, |... 
ynned, dried fruits, vegetables. . 2,007 98,022};. 10 356, 3 5 16 587,343,024) 16 
fery——full-fashioned......... 499) 97,209) 11 53 277,170,371] 46 
Spapers: publishing, printing 6,878 96,991 12 27 898,225,000 9 
eral commercial (job) printing..} 9,595} 96/039) 13 31 515,435,609] 21 
sehold furniture (except uphol-| 
IRE A in and cce do 5 4 Se on 1,592 94,760 14 155,192,498! 40 328,629,913] 36 
fen's. ae suits, coats, overcoats. i 1,371 89,031 15 329,609,119) 19 536,612,780} 19 
Petroleum refining SER Rae ae 485 72,840} 16 1,933,264,243 3 2,461,126,549 4 
cotton yarn 349 70,452} 17 114,741,279) 56 198,940,444) 60 
eneratins, distribution and ‘indus- 2 
paratus, N. 491 70,401 18 187,326,472) - 32 470,462,442 23 
Seen ing and ship repairing 406; 66,611) 19 153,415,481] 42 327,387,099) 37 
con broad woven goods. . 196 65,432) 20 177,442,588} 34 272,713,927] 48 
aning mills not sawmills... 3,076 62,838] 21 177,734,772| 33 320,613,516] 38 
perboard containers, 1,338 62,530} 22 213, ra 608} 29 82,709,595} 29 
ery—seamless. 433 61,852| 23 66,575,220} 82 138,665,487| 89 
ead roducts, NEC. 2,125 60,717} 24 141, 492" 964| 47 360,334,229] 33 
SE IN Yb. aes se tieie ne 543 60,268} 25 368,635,583} 15 839,750,366} 11 
Fpeing and fai nae textiles... 15. 468 60,237) 26 140,472,272; 48 271,167,139] 49 
‘ay-iron and semisteel castings... . 1,161 58,428] 27 78,971,925| 74 209,719,754] 56 
en's, boys’ shirts, collars, nightwear 449 57,082} 28 107,491,718} 59 181,174,168} 65 
York clothing sie epee 
garm > it eC: Pr), @ 
‘other N- “hy srt a3 a = ifeies 112,543,601 57 184,222,956] 64 — 
ui ey inner tubes. 349,556,866] 17 580,928,993} 17 
<9 ER ey eh 284,628,004] 21 441,324,635] 25 
ee eee 79,249,087] 73 160,754,424) 76 
bber products, N: E. C... tea 122,875,377| 52 264,525,200) 50 
d i orti 25,000 to 
< att} ecco maniete: total. 4,897,656,237|...... 9,178,385,938|...... 
f ce 
ee Rita. ~~ F by at i = P pt ncer ee we one sate ved 
nd her confectionery..... 0,735,6) , 
matt and parts, ineluding gos 96,250,233 65 279,496,844) 44 
’s, boys’ suits, coats, overcoats. 4,947,754] 172 . 61,660,487} 150 | 
‘on and allied products Polke Gt Yee 78,459,699] 75 247,065,556} 52 
lios, tubes and phonographs ; 145,850,163 45 275,870,165) 47 
th age tanned, curried, finishe: lk 222,741,041) 28 329,728,052) 35 
_ Fanges (except electric) aoe 97,475,213] 64 223,427,130] 54 
rolling, lrawing of non- 
Peau om se reogeoael 38 | $5800 de 
ae eel te | Beta 
tt fauorg as Wee ae 162,896,515} 38 526,076,928] 20 
RRP IN NES ode ee enh 60,772,244] 93 154,475,928] 79 
cated structural steel, ae 
D 
LS epee dalallggos tee 172,437,135] 35 | 284,669,659 42 
frigerators, RE units 150,462,662] 43 278,645,540] 45 
famped and pressed metal (except 
itomobile stamp).............. 89,140,826] 68 | 178,395,076) 66 
fas other tinwace, NY is, C ae 249'044'215| 25 | 3721616014] 30 
135,626,339] 50 253,951,435) 51 
work, N..E.C.. 74,951,560] 77 158,816,863] 77 
anteal power-transmission 
50,366,749] 108 170,291,472] 70 
43:339/070 113 135,466,423) 92 
65,977,333} 83 128,723,519} 99 
Beatie sirdcsaral ties ps60,97| 168 | 78iiea'307| 139 
ard hollow structural tig. 64,683,482) 85 104,446,282] 114 
erty cexsene 79,270,104| 72 | 167,895,292] 74 
819, 570,289 5 956,572,486 7 
a SIRI Re sae ae su, 068,315 ao 1.03¢747,517) 8 
eI 3 ars Bac eg 144° 738,646 46 226,851,822] 53 
86,434] 100 154,394,787] 80 
30/808; 331 94 158,271,647] 78 
i industr 30,428,715) 139 102,591,313} 115 
61,065,634) 91 » 140,337,725] 87 
45,757,092} 112 87,353,766] 127 
31,410,211] 136 125,630,124| 100 


Industry 


ee 
Industries reporting 10,000 to 

25,000 wage earners, total. 

Non-ferrous metal products N. E. i 

Flour, other grain-mill products’. . 

Enameled-iron sanitary ware 

Cars and car equipment 

Millinery 

Coats, aut skirts (except furs. 

Cement. , 

Logging camps (not sawmills) . 

ginal and medicines (including rug 
‘ts, 


ig) 
gi varnishes, 
. Wood products N. E. C. 
Wire drawn from purchased rods. 
Industrial machinery N. E. C 
Textile machinery 
EERIE HED ..5. sos fees ess 
Converted paper products N. E. C.. 
Coats, suits, skirts (except fur coats) 
made in contract factories 
Nonalcoholic:beverages 
Oven coke, coke-oven byproducts. . 
Periodicals: publishing, printing. . 
Women’s, children’s, infants’ under- 
wear of silk and rayon 
Lighting fixtures 
Electrical appliances . 
Trousers (Semidress), wash suits, 
washable service apparel 
Blast-furnace roducts 
pment and air com- 


dD 
Power boilers and associated products 
Boot, shoe cut stock and ee a 
Corsets and allied garmen 
Sheet-metal work not eecodddsliy 
-_ classified 
Fertilizers. . 3 C43 «3 
Monuments, eut-stone, 
stone products oN E. Cc 
Knitted seers (except gloves) . 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
_ Malleable-iron castings. . 
Creamery butter 
Clocks, watches, and parts (except 
araitine 2 


t glass 
Books: Printing without publishing. 
Cast-iron-pipe and fittings 
Ice, manufactured 
ee machinery equipment 


Curtains, draperies, bedspreads. . 
Canned fish, crustacea, mollusks. . 
Ice cream and i 


les) 
Prepared’ feeds (inclu 
for animals and fowls. 


Guttonsesd oil, cake, meal, linters . 
Fabricated plastic products N. B. C. 
Batteries, storage, primary 

Rubber boots and shoes 


in tolling mills 
Cane sugar refining 
prensa 8 popkethocks, 


Bova a prodicis machinery os 
Partitions, shelving and Saag eh 
Sporting, athletic goods N. E Sf 


i ys’ shirts (except work 
shirts), collars, nightwear 
Cotton narrow fabrics... 


Food preparations N. B.C... 
coats and garments 

Oil field machinery, too: 

Caskets, .coffins 


€ 


» 37,667,330 
83,375,081 


2,544,229 
153,935,249 
257,650,679 

57,632,808 
59,021,250 
59,850,505 
58,081,360 


34,812,878 
463,719,471 


54,203,943 
70,654,747 
90,487,474 
40,104,739 


70,981,079 
128,629,745 


25,286,612 


65,684,650 
42,556,269 
63,376,072 
106,993,222 
32,493,335 
32,649,213 
33,848,867 
32,012,005 
28,013,997 
26,010,218 


34,749,908 


70,124,571 
24,909,824 
302,640,178 


18,756,420 
51,973,575 


27,355,354 


505,642 
114, 742, 997, 
38, 708, 570 
333,876,627 


er aah ene 


161;002,676 


23,321,980 
21,419,256 


31/861,794 


145, 696, 194 


60,984,613 
550,802,313 


134,940,777 


137,341,231 
185,684,328 


75,811,785 
97 47 


Manufactures—Establishments, Wages, Cost, Production, Rank 259 
Wage Earners | Cost of Mater., etc.| Value of Products 

Estab. Aye. _ no. Rank Dollars Rank Dollars Rank 

throwing and eae ae 12,374 3,407,825 15,853,452) 175 


refractories, including BPs ail 
ory cement (clay) ‘ 13,213,515 aoe 454) 167 


Industry 


yerware and ated WEE? Pree 2, £ 
Bagcand twite.............-. 2/096! 1: erase 133 
216 991) 15 0 21,702, 103 
se ey ere or Ti é 69, 57 54,750,091) 157 


27,800,677| 174 
71,418,667| 137 


37,184,478] 169 


Rae a See 025 
iry (precious metals).......... &*1596; 
men’s, children’s, infants’ under. 1a tees 
ear of cotton and fiannelette. . 21,944,368 
isages, other meat products, not 


made in packing establishment. 11,277] 162 165,045,149 208,048,345] 57 
Wood preserving... 2... 22 11/2 3 77.477, 264 3295, 
prese casext waa = 7,26 106,295,341] 111 ‘ 
53,964,442 85,776,374) 128 $ 
12,473,349 1 173 
489/639 177 
44,205,633 143. ; 


eous enameled products 55 168 20,348,180 

0 me jewelry and novelties. .... 10,808} 169 13,829,607 
hildren’s dresses made in inside 

factories jobbers engaging con- 

Lo Aes RR Ca 10,646] 170 24,834,866] 153 46,742,013 

(except curtains, 
bedspreads). ...... 10,623) 171 43,972,843] 116 67,521,325] 144 
Pena stots Sk he oduas 85| 10,410} 172 84,951,372) 69 134/396,017| 94 


10,403) 173 13,484,971] 168 38,155,126] 168 ; 
cial industry machinery N. E. C. : 19,836,348) 163 55,785,016} 155 " 
atx  eneias, and other toilet : 


ey eS ee 2 eee 58,509,926] 97 147,465,585] 82 
thalmte pondd: lenses, fittings. . »25% 14,209,313) 166 44,954,653) 165 ec 
firrors and other glass products. . 10,012} 177 26,454,765) 149 49,886,406) 162 


4, 
33,921,990] 171 


P All other industries (each re- 
_ porting fewer than 10,000 
| Wage earners), total......... ae che Satiees ,260, ,044)...... P | He abi sien 


7 
Estimated Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries d 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(In cents) , 
All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods a 
Year and month Exclud- Exclud- Exclud- H 
Gross ing over- Gross ing over- Gross ing ovyer- 
time time time 
Dirletin Pee reins 68.3 66.4 74.9 72.2 61.0 60.1 - 
oe ee 104.6 97.0 114.4 105.3 89.1 84.0 af 
ot eS ee ee 103.3 96.9 112.7 105.2 90.2 85,4 * 
lt TOOES Ac. Pea 108.4 105.3 116.5 113.4 100.3 97.2 < 
’ 72.9 70.2 80.8 77.0 64.0 | + 62.5 i 
85.3 80.5 94.7 88.1 72.3 69.8 a 
96.1 89.4 105.9 97.6 80.3 76.3 ‘ 
101.9 94.7 > Ip ie 4 102.9 86.1 81.4 ; 
102.3 96.3 111.1 104,2 , 90.4 85.8 ~ 
0 Pl Eee ee | 108.4 104.9 115.6 112.2 101.2 97.8 7” 
+, Se he Sek ee. 122.1 118.2 129.2 125.0 114.5 110.9 : 
Beis lc ths tn 128.5 124.3 135.5 130.8 121.0 117.3 
SA ee ee 128.7 124.7 - 135.2 130.9 121.7 118.1 
rena “) BM | HEE] Hee | ues | ig | ae 
April (Prelimin: a 129. A a i q : . 
Nasr (reitminary) Peteess 130.1 126.3 136.5 132.4 123.1 119.6 
‘ 
Manufacturing Production Worker Statistics 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Employment Statistics 
Indexes 
Estimated (1939 average — 100) Average Average Average 


mumber of © |—————____—_|' weekly weekly hourly 


production Employ- earnings hours earnings 
workers ment } 
633 
00.0 $23.86 37.7 : 
107.5 25.20 38.1 66.1 
132.1 29.58 40.6 72.9 
154.0 36.65 42.9 85.3 
177.7 43.14 44.9 96.1 
172.4 46.08 45.2 101.9 » 
151.8 44.39 43.4 102.3 
142.0 43.74 40.4 108.4 
2. 47.10 40.6 116.1 
iba 47.29 40.4 117.0 
154.0 47.69 40.4 118.0 
152.9 47.50 40.1 118.6 
150.6 48.44 40.1 120.7 
151.4 49.33 40.2 122.6 
150.1" 48.98 39.8 123.0 
154.3 49.17 39.8 123.6 
ieee 50.47 40.4 124.9 
156.9 51.05 40.6 125.8 
157.3 51.35 40.5 : 126.9 
Seren Pictadinae 961; “000 | 158.2 52.74 41.2 127.9 
12,850,000 156.9 52.27 40.6 128.9 


uary (Preliminary) 


paket, A=. 


; * 
7 ee rhe 
‘ 
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Automobile Production in the United States 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, Detroit, Mich.—Values, Wholesale — 


: + Year Passenger Cars Motor Trucks 
Sees etsi |e. F aese Reon CATs Sie 
7 Number al Valuet yee 
Sts ees. a See Sees F 
‘ 94°280 |’ $1,330,000 40,000,000 
; 225,000, 
181,000 5.0003 
} itaetd 2,232'429,373 
as 1,905,560 232 429, 
3,185,881 7,288,677 
3)735,171 916,770, 
ji 3'783,987 3,092.1 : 
5 eeeait 4, 3'013,621,8 
bs 4'587,400 8 , 3,413,148 
7'973'090 J 1,373,691,316 
ry 1,135,491 1; 754,484 
r 175731512 ; : re "305, 
2'177,919 ,147'116,195 2? 1,467,259, 862 
3'252'244 904 3 2/088,833,655 
PY 3,669,528 i 4 2.47 466.0 
7 3'915,889 4 re ag 941 
- . wee 388 4 2'938/474,497 
: 3,779,682 4, 3,637,005,8 1 
att 1,451,896,27 
| 610 : "700,928, 1,701,375,642 
3 69,532 57,254,655 f 1,181,955,532 1,239/028, 360% 
2,148,699 1,979.781,084 940/851 | 1,043/247,276 3,023,028, 
3,558,178 N.AS 1,239,472 N.A. N.A. 


N.A.—Not available. 
Military vehicles included during war years. 
my Table above includes sales of military vehicles. 


Prior to 1940 station wagons and other vehicles built on passenger car chassis are included wi 
~ motor trucks. In 1940 and later years such vehicles built on passenger car chassis are. includ 
_ . With passenger cars. 


Federal excise taxes are excluded in all years. 


' +A substantial part of the trucks reported comprises chassis only, without bodies; hence, the va 
of bodies for these chassis not included. 


£ t 

fActual values of passenger car factory sales for 1943 and 1944 are not available. Value figum 
shown are approximations based on the average value per unit in 1942. While production | 
passenger cars ended in February, 1942, some vehicles remained in factory stocks to be sold ung 
rationing orders in 1942-45, ‘| 


' ‘ | 

‘ Business Firms by Industries | 
“sip - Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics ; 
Industry 1940 1947* Industry 1940 19 a7%; 


Manufacturing al 
_ Food and kindred products. . . a Contract and construction .| 213,600) 271,64 
Textiles and textile products. . oy, Wholesale trade......... -|. 143,000) 178,32) 
Leather and leather products. + 5,200|| Retail trade . |1,579,800/1,748, || 
ner ~e i epee VR eel Y | 
aper ani ed products... . j BECK. cis) techs = icles eit otatees 284,600) 301,8 
Printing and publishing...... 3 ,700}|Service industries............. 628,700 ar , 
Chemicals and allied products! . 226,900] 257, 
Stone, clay and glass products 
Metals and metal products. . . 
ae 


Total, manufacturing... ~ 215,500 % 316,300 


*Preliminary. 
Includes products of petroleum and coal, 


it Manufacturing Profit Rates in 1940 and 1947 


The Federal Trade Commission made public Industries 10 
(Aug. 15, 1948) statistics on manufacturing profits | Rayons a 


8.6 
before and since World War II. The survey covers | Office and store m: 
25 key industries and compares the rate of return | Match emir tere 


teens Bien Taken. > » ol) wie fe a: py WtO Wel ered 


YF ‘ BUCHER | heats) wee ones oe ene 1 
a in the pre-war year of 1940 with the post-war year | Paper and allied (CEO 
Me ; of 1947. The table showing the percentage rate of Cigarettes eaten ohne’ ek. Tee 4 
return on investment after taxes in those years | Cigars.....,............0.0llltul, Bt 
na, follows: Plug and smoking tobacco and snuff.... 10.0 
i Rpdnatvies 1940 1947 ii Mee cas glassware (pressed or ia 
Primary smelting and refining non- gee Soap. cleaning and polishing.....>..... 17'5 
MORI wre actcetcn +. ba ae , " lectricit; d ; 
Blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills. 8.1 11.0 and siepilen: f URE eee fe erie ak 6 
Garpets and Tues.................-..64 B99 14:9.]/eBrenalan creche ee ts as Ms 2 ‘9 
Linoleum and felt base................ 7.5 14.9] Biscuits and crackers................... : 
Petroleum refining..................1.0: 6.8 14.0] Engines and turbines................... 13°3 
USERBEREEVOCTLICIOR oem. oheis yobs «5 cai were sou 17.6 18.5] Tin cans and other tinware..... < laat 
Motor vehicles equipment.............. 7.1 19.3| Abrasives, asbestos and mlncailgniecrts 
Mines) and inher’ Tubes.....:.......0... 9.3 15.0 non-metallic mineral products 
MHCUALYIONIGHEMICAIS: is... isd. ees ache 14.4 17.6! Dairy products mae) cohen eee 


7 -_ 


ee ee ee Ae <9 oe ee, hs bs a y 


United States—Lumber, Wood Pulp, Paper Production 261 


Production of Lumber in the United States 

Source: Bureau of the Census: U. S. Forest Service; figures show millions of board feet 

70.....|12,756|, 1909. 16,523))1935.,... 19,539)/1939... ..|24,975)/1943-,, 134380 
::/38.081 | 552) 10,151||1936.. : > ||24"355||1940.. | ° 1|a8'954lieac | ea eee 


: 1 13,961)}1937_ .../25.997/|1941. |.) 1133'476|11945... /23° 
.. .. .184.787111930.. 1934... . .115,494!11938._ >.) 121.646'/1942° °°" * S399 1946.” 35:002 


Exports (In-thousands board feet)—Average pre-war year, 1,197,003; (1940) 850,046; (1941) 5 ED 
2) 345,260; (1943) 268,253; (1944) 325,424; (1945) 402,213: (1946) Preliminary’ 615.178: "tigen 


ol LUMBER: PRODUCTION OF SOFTWOOD AND HARDWOOD, BY STATES, , 19452 


Tcta Total Totai Total’ 
State M ft. State M ft. State ft. State M al 
“4 b.m. b.m. b.m. b.m, 
y U.S. total. |28,122,344|/Tlinois....... 65,836) | Missouri... .. 240,516) | Pennsylvania 463,68. 
Alabama..... 585, ae 147,051 2341,749|| Rhode Island. ait 
ee tee 73,292)| 4 1\S. Carolina. 26,707 
Nevada. . ‘ 5 |\S. Dakota 45,263 
= 13,409||N. Hampshire. 290,125) | Tennessee 627,223 
Kentucky... . +326)|New Jersey... 31,448||'Texas... 933,101 
=. : Louisiana... . 2 New Mexico... 99,100)|Utah.... 28, 
Ba ware 88, Maine....... 283,478|| Vermont. 195,315 
Maryland.... 1,214,918 || Virginia, . 994,664 
Rarcete ,138]/Mass........ 4 pee 3 || Washington.,.} 3,257,995 
Cage ere .525|| Michigan..... Bt. ‘tt | aa ea 256,570||W. Virginia, . . 476,209 
pag Minnesota... . 86,090|/Oklahoma. ... + || Wisconsin. ...] ©316,078 
Mississippi. . .! 1,313,2411/Oregon...... . 5,003,547||Wyoming..... 54,099 


_ iWData for Eastern lumber production in 1942 and the Succeeding years are not strictly comparable with 
lier years. This is due to the fact that better coverage of the numerous small mills in the East was 

Obtained in 1942 than in previous censuses. 7 

known sawmills were enumerated in the Western and Lake States and the States of New Hamp- 

e, Vermont and Rhode Island. Estimates for other States are based on sample surveys and are 

therefore subject to some sampling error. 

'*There was no production of lumber reported in North Dakota for 1945. 

4Sample data for 1945 in the small producing States are subject to large sampling errors. Therefore, 

two combinations of contiguous States were made: Arkansas and Oklahoma, and Kansas and Neb: 

»®California and Nevada are combined to void disclosing operations of individual establishments, 

Softwood cut, 21,139,872; hardwood cut, 6,982,472. t 

Western lumber production in 1945 by chief kinds (M ft. b.m.): Douglas fir, 6,237,312; ponderosa pine, 

(3,056,281; hemlock, 610,335; white fir, 499,266; redwood, 443,807; spruce, 240,432; sugar pine, 228,103. 

Production data for the East for the principal species (M ft. b.m.): yellow pine, 7,210,066; oak, 2,858,342: 


28,664; beech, 352, 140; cypress, 228,388. 3 
_ Lath production, 113,268 M pieces; shingle production, 3,156,613 squares. 


ay. Wood Pulp, Paper, and Paperboard Production 


urece: Production and consumption data for‘ the first nine months of 1945 compiled by the Bureau 
f the Census from reports received by the War Production Board. Data for the last three months 
ef 1945 and year 1946 collected and compiled by the Bureau of the Census. 


(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Consumption in Paper 
Production and Paperboard 


Manufacture 
de of Pul eee eee ee 
eee aie ase 1945 1946 1945 1946 


wrpiiihcle Atdiy. «a jus) a's Sa # las Hie isla he oS ¢ 10,167,200) 10,606,527) 10,825,412 12,092,093 
SRL EEE oe aie Paes See ee ee 2,359,731| 2,476,468 2,583,108 144,434 


129 : 
168,231 184, 
3,755,536 4,123,837 
"396 492/369 
1,904,830 2,047,864 
loded, asplund fiber, ete............. 690,675 é ‘i 
Dee rntoa incon nee, damaged, and all other... .. 518.978 532,859 509,147 


Th oducing states in 1946 (tons of 2,000 pounds)—Washington, 1,332,940; Maine, 1,185,232: 
ieee oho 366s Wiscinate: 889,139; Florida, 694,594; New York, 555,847; Mississippi. 463456. 
PAPER AND BOARD: PRODUCTION, BY MAJOR USES (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 

Grade of paper and Grade of papes and 


. d paperboard and 
“geste tea toma major use 


eecers 17,370,965] 19,277,667||Construction material, total] 2,005,892] 2,293,405 
a fine pape 3,863,310] 4,642,415]| Building paper.......... 883,259] 110211578 


1945 1946 1945 1946 


Aa ed eee 725,475) 772,797|| Building board.......... 906,206 975,653 _ 


Paperboard eS rs 
be i oar 636,026 gypsum and_ plaster- 
Ag (ent Oa ec A 1,501,015 board and stock for lam-| s 
..-.| 1,000,794 é seats 0 weet POR 3 216,427 296,174 
erboard for packag 
3,064,944 os Cf ea y ech 7,872,321 


SR ae FR ee eP CEE 
oarse wrapping, bag and : 
Bey etre ae Sane! 
So eee 2,408,182] 2,690,490]] | Miscellaneous papero 
Widocies te ke 70,535 89,310 


Ces | 237,481 270,777 


a reddting : in 1946 tons of 2,000 ; unds)—New York, 1,738,513; Michigan, 1,469,637; 
Be ri ace adi oeas Pennsylvania, 1,233,488; Maine, 1,194,918; Louisiana, 1,190,060" 
ersey, 970,974, 


ihite pine, 1,022,625; red gum, 970,678; yellow poplar, 578,463; maple, 519,207; tupelo, 438,703; hemlock, : 


sf ith “i . ry 


World ‘Su gar (Raw): Pradaaiie 


bi artment of Rissa Office of Foreign Agricultural ig 
Pages (Includes Cane and Beet Sugar in Short Tons) 


— 


belies * a 
Year Canteen South | Europe Asia Africa | Oceania | Total Total 
America | America| exclud- | exclud- - Cane Beet 
and West ing 
Indies U.S.S.R. 


1930-34] 6,675,000| 2,197,000] 7,175,000] 9,402,000]. 998,000} 1,878,000) 19,635, 009 10,274,000|29,909. 4 5 
1295, 2, ey 000| 22,776, 000 12,011,000/34,787, oon 
i 801,000] 2,414,000} 7, bee 000} 10,890,000} 1,295,000 48 on Sooo sz sat SOL 
111174230001 3,153/000| 5,274,000] 7,477,000] 1, *424°000 
* Preliminary 


® h 
SUGAR (RAW) PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES : 
(In 1,000 short tons, figures in parentheses are estimates) 


Average Average 
Country 1930-1934 | 1935-1939 


United States (beet) 
Sr aluiey States (cane)......... i 


Dominica prepublic aun 
Jamaica. 


Sie Kingdom . 
U,S.S.R. (Europe and Asia) B. 


Java and Madura b.......... 
Philippine Islandse......... 
Ce nr 
Brazil 


uritius 
Union of South Africa. . 
Gustralip.............. 


* Preliminary (A) Data not comparable with previous years because of boundary changes. (B) Include 
Latvia and Lilhuania, (C) Data for India are in terms of gur, a low grade of brown sugar (D) Dz 
for Java are for the calendar years following the years shown. (E) Includes centrifugal an 

_MusScovado sugar. 


Sugar—The Molecule With 10,000 Derivatives 


‘ Source: Sugar Research Foundation As a chemical, 75 times more sugar is prod 
vy Sugar is one of the most versatile natural sub- | in the United States than any other pure org: 
stances for it is both a food and a pure organic | compound. Sugar, as such, with some of its 10,00 
chemical. Valued as a medicine by the ancients, as | known derivatives, finds numerous uses in 
. a food it provides more energy at lower cost than | than 80 industries. Seventy per cent of all alcob 
any other article of diet. Sugar fixed in green} used in making synthetic rubber in certain yi 
a feetes of plants by photosynthesis annually repre- | was largely derived from sugar. Mannitol, s 
9 sents energy equal to 300,000,000,000 tons of coal. | bitol, acetone, butanol, lactic and citric acid. 
_ An acre of sugar beet or sugar cane, the two most | made from sugar which also enters into plastii 
y efficient sources of common sugar, known chemi- | textile, canning, pharmaceutical, beverage, candi 
Cally as sucros, produces 1,700,000 calories or about | baking, glass, cement, metallurgical, wall boars 
four times more energy per acre than any other perer soap, tobacco, electrical and. many oth 
food. dustrial products. 


| 


i 
a 
o 


Distilled Spirits and Fermented Malt Liquor Produced 
Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue; figures show thousands of tax gallons or barrels. 


uM Fer. 
Year Distilled Spirits Malt || Year Distilled Spirits 
fiscal Liq. ||fiscal 


Whky.) Rm.) Bdy.)Alcoh.1| Tot.* Whky.) Rm.) Bdy. 
1,000 |1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 {1,000} 1,000 
Gals, |Gals. .| Gals. | Gals. | Bbls. Gals. |Gals.| Gals. 
1900.| 67,114|1,615 35,159]109,245|39,331 -|228, 458 8. 2d 12, 472 


Tot. 


‘|120;257|3, 106|29,273 
19,530 2, gid 16, 624 


1930 1,999]. 983 ae 3, ” i 

1935 .|149;113/3,103 a 181,771/349,772|45,229 a 
1936 .|223'66012,107 20" 504 197,904!449'994 51,812 |(1947.|1 7,99512) 469(40, 851 345, 289 “563, 3h 87,8 
*Includes gin. (1) The 1947 alcohol figures include 4,458 tax gallons of spirits- 
spirits-fruit are included with brandy. 


fruit. For prior yea 


SS Sl a Sa 


d States—Tobacco Production; Cotton, Wool, Silk, Rayon; Fisheries 263 
U. S. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff 


Source: Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Cigarettes Tobacco 


Small | Large 


Cigars 


eS he aid eee ere 
Smali Plug | Twist |Finecut) Smok’s| Snuff ; Total 


1,000 
Lbs. 


4 an 5,069} 197,689) 39,616 4277 
23 5,084) 175,656) 41,003) 330,412 
es 4,460) 162,834] 43,179) 327.089 A 
, é 4,092) 139,861] 41,962) 306,935 3 
3 3,970| 168,523) 43,834) 330,50 
350, 3,756] 106,414) 39,361) 253,23 ¥ 


s ginning with 1941 the total figures under “Tobacco” include the followin ounds of ser 
he ae Ee 1941—44, 208,645; 1942 48,345,599; 1943—51,414,141: 1944 52,860,763; 1945-47, 748. 343 


Leaf tobacco used for year 1946 in making the above products totalled 1,306,666,985 pound ich | 
37,538,769 pounds went into cigars and 1,000,937,887 pounds into cigarettes. ae 


U.S. and World Cotton, Wool, Silk, and Rayon: Production 


urce: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Cotton and wool from reports of Department of Agriculture 
: , 1920-30 Statisque de la Soie, 1935 to 1945 from Rayor Organon, June, 1947 issle—Rayon from 
bayon Organon, publication of Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. ; 


~ Cotton Wool Silk Rayon! ;: 
Year United United United = 
j States World States World World States World : 


Million Million Million Million Million Million Million. * 


bales pounds pounds pounds pounds unds- 
1 293 960 46.0 10. xe 33.1 
300 360 89.7 185. s. 
700 105.9 
620 121.0 


HOH OH OH IOm 


ARO RON ROM 

HOWOROMEON NE 

WNHRWOOWOMOS dD 

C2009 C0 A Rico 09 obo 
ha 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 


Si 


SS eee 300 
7 il. TEV seein oie 


“includes staple fiber from 1930 to date. 


| Fisheries of the United States and Alaska by States, 1944. 


Source: United States Fish and Wildlife Service 


1,000 : 
pounds | $1,000 


1,000 


1,000 00) ’ 
pounds |} $1,000 States States pounds | $1,000 
329 


=) See 13,166 oS Ls are Es 51,56 7,377|| Pennsylvania. . . 

ee ckte 411||M: rts 31,441||Rhode Island... 1,798 
rey 22,1 3,861//S. Carolina..... 266 
she 636||S. Dakota...... 11 
......-| 154,296] 1,535]|Mississippi.... . 746}|Tennessee...... — 104 
t.......] 187,492} 5,005//Missouri....... 928, 77||T wife cs ¢terapied 999 
aes ss 16]|Virginia........ 12,446 
eee... 1322|}|Washington....| 154,402] 16,559 

Baten: . 8,271}|Wisconsin...... 19,320) 2,84: 
rece s 11,744|/Alaska.........] 561,199} 20,414 


2) Se 4 : ae 1,865 > 
22 61)|Ohio 2 sebst Totak.../..t.. 4,374,659|193,068 


ana......| 145,840 homa...... 40 
BF v0 .y-1 161,285) 053||Oregon......... 79,026] 9,236 
e catch for—Marine and coastal rivers, 4,213,910,097 pounds, value $179,159,999. Mississippi River 
nd tributaries, 82,382,523 pounds, value $2,897,357. Lakes, 78,366,200 pounds, value $11,011,074. 
e chief catches 1944 (pounds and. value in parentheses) were: Fish (3,936,647,000—$144,852,000); 
fish, ete. (437,913,000—$48,209,000); Whale products (99,000—$7,000). 
nned fishery products (1944) 658,659,598 pounds, value $152,914,237. (1945) 646,386,111 pounds, 
le $152,800,571; (1946). 699,377,959 pounds, value $227,629,454. f 
scrap and mea Se ya tons, value $15,243,022; (1945) 200,675 tons, value $14,405,338; 
197,599 tons, value , 360,943. 
(not including vitamin oils) eae pte tat aes fone ce $17,771,346; (1945) 23,697,564 gallons, : 
e $16,033,515; (1946) 19,135,051 gallons, value i 3 B é 
a of domestic production of vitamin oils (1941) $14,874,586; (1942) $10,061,396; (1943) $14,841,970; 
} $13,237,435; (1945) $11,202,207; (1946) $13,618,549. 
FISHERIES—SUMMARY FOR THE UNITED STATES AND ALASKA, By Sections: 1944 


Fish Fishing Fishing a 2 ee 
sher- shin shin 
Pe Si Quantity Value | 


vessels boats 


NY7.086 

Bem TeT: SCALES! Lit wie cle wis «2efe 2 «21 « 0 Ags 
fecAtlantid Statesec =... 2 vec. . sna. ses 7,686 
Denar cee air, 14/849 
27,941 


25,134 
26,142" 
15,884 


056" 60 561,199 


4,374,659 193,068 


" é 


264 United States—Exports of Leading Commodities; Rubber P roduc : 


; ‘ ; e e,e : 
United States Exports’ of Leading Commodities 
\ : Source: Department of Commerce ‘ } 
(Value in millions of dollars. Commodities in each group are listed in order of value in 1947) — 


Quantity Value) | 
Unit of 936 N 1936 ‘ 
Commodity Teity : 38 1946 1947 aS 1946 | 1ia8 
Aver. i 


Oe 1,000 
= long tons} 12,356 
mil. lb. 2 


Cotton, unmanufactured.......-.....-- : 2,006 538 4 
’ BGUTOd), shuts. oss mil. Ib. 450 66 352 20) 
ai COE scree Beat eaaters copay I gha's este «0 1000 bbl.] 64,898 | 42,574 74 4 
/ ‘Foodstuffs: ae E 
> Wheat, including fiour................- mil. bu. 62 306 ou 286 
ie Dairy peotuee and eggs... w 9 80g in| 2 orn) ot ae e/l iees, Rae 997 33 2 
an Frus AW eae oe 2 otras 8 a We oa camels spake tele tains Ann 2 
Ta Feed 2 Mt iets eG : 70,995 | 48,099? 67 222 
i Meats and edible fats........- .| mil. bu, 290 1,796 434 : 
ee, pea eexes, including semi- | 
, manufactures: | 
es PrEURINGRU RIG ee 4./.. foo os-oes es... wie 2] Soa Speer oe oe 1,368 23 
“ORE Tndustrial machinery, totab...........|..-.-.--]----+--+-|--++--- re e 
eat pen i earee pomrrr 03 1) oe hh 7: Dee pe ege Ber eis te + 
MMIUEBETIUDIOINGHES: 2... 5202. Ly Sk en. Swede ne ee 1 
Tractors, new Ln eee Eee No. 33,180 | 65,975 7 1 
Textiles and textile manufactures>.......|.... Be fo: oe gt Bele ae 732 33 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabric....... mil. a q 
f sq. yd. 775 223 5S 
Synthetic woven filament yarn fabrics... mil. 
: ies 4 sq. yd 90 57 1 
i Automobiles, including parts and in 
ai ERMA AE NCS A oo. 2 nea win b.108 bls x Poe oa ds epifinlorsin pm hs wie = hanes 528 3 
; 40 ‘ Motor trucks and busses, new.......- 1000 2 171 231 4 
ae! Passenger automobiles, new.......... 1000 117 123 3 
a9 Tron and steel mill products: Y 
} wey otal; including scrap. ....../....... 1000 5,291 4,581 AAT 88 
tis f long tons 4 
cn Total, excluding scrap............... 1000 2,278 4,448 444 8h 
"y long tons H 
bs monemicaisiand related products’ -. 2.0... ).csccee- |e ele see [ow ew nce] ect ence 490 27 
7 Medicinal and pharmaceutical 4 
ay MATOTIMEA DION 15). a0. os clelaieg de eale wer pa crepaio fim Cohota Ey CIR < «AS sf 145 y 
ie CHMODIEMONGTNOHIA. |. . 25 ods Git sete o sation des) eyids eos l ene + eaiafien 82 1 
‘ _Chemieal specialties <a 9 1 
4 erchant vessels. . . 1,483 117 6% 
etroleum products Ree ott ea ee ee? eat 361 6 
Lubricating oils. . . .|1000 bbl.}| 9,588 | 10,924 115 vl 
Motor fuel and gasoline............: 1000 bbl.} 31,176 | 38,310 106 ‘All 
Advanced manufacture of iron and steel.|........)..--.-2[.- eee enlae ee eee 156 4 
Nonferrous metals and manufactures... .|.........).....--[e20 2 eee fe ee eens 106 2 
RMP TITISGCUUITOR Oe os coo gw ccs wade ofele 6 ocho al malta ote 176 24 
Automobile tires (casings)............ 1000 912 2,466 6 
Paper, paper manufactures, wood pulp...}........)...0---[e-eeeee lee ee ees lll 
Sawmill PAECBARUBAL Chef cig = spy osm vins'sie kvm 
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1Principal Army civilian supply shipments (excluded in 1946 and 1947) were as follows in 1 
wheat, including flour, 161,000,000 bushels, $424,894,000; dairy products and eggs, $29,111,000; m 
and edible fats, 143,000,000 pounds, $37,176,000; fruits and vegetables, $68,679,000; feed and grains, 7 
000,000 bushels, $178,186,000; textiles and textile manufactures, $42,820,000; and chemicals and e 
products, $56,076,000. 
2See note 1. 

S8Includes corn, oats, barley, rye and grain sorghums. F 
‘Includes electrical apparatus, industrial machinery, office appliances, printing and bookbint 
achinery, and agricultural machinery and implements. | 
5Includes finished products, and yarns and other semimanufactures. ir | 
6Includes upholstery and drapery fabrics, which are excluded in later years. % 
eae explosives and phosphate rock. . a 
only 3 
"Nonferrous, except precious metals and manufactures. 
WExcludes reclaimed and scrap rubber but includes synthetic rubber. 


Estimated World Production (Shipments) of Natural Ru nl 


Source: Rubber Statistical Bulletin, published by the Secretariat of the Rubber Study Group, 
that estimates of the U. S. Department of Commerce were used for tropical America, 1941-1946. | 


_ (Im long tons) 


Far (Tropical Far |Tropical 
East |America Total Year East |America 
62,891; 20,143} 94,013}//1938....... 
30,486 6,402 939 


P—Preliminary 


These statistics represent total world shipments of rubber except for 1947; for whi " 
estimated production, Since 1940, shipments have involved esti ate ‘to a greater BSc net 


“= vv oC, ee. bn Sa) Tt ee ee 


mited States—Exports of Leading Commodities; Electric Production 265 
ted States Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities 


Source: Department of Commerce } 
(Value in millions of dollars. Commodities in each group are listed in order of value in 1947) 


‘Quantity Value 
Commodity Unit of | 1936- 1936- 
quantity 38 | 1946 | 1947] 38 | 1946 1947 
i Aver. Aver. 
Ext materials: wl 
MEEUDHERGHY FU Ho iO Moncle td oon) ok Ste. mil. Ib1...., 1,116) 840] 1,587] 179] 228) 317 


@ol, unmanufactured.....................! f, jini. Ib... 6s 229) 1,063} 644 57) 290) 209 
a 2 OTC SS SERS fas i es alle thous: bbl. . .|28,772)89,210/99,315 21 102 162 


ous ores and concentrates? 


acco, unmanufactured. . 
TERED GET aa 
iol a eS ar ee eee thous. cord. .| 1,342] 1,728] 1/830 11 25]. 32 
a NEON pr a4 ane Sea en thous Ib... ./57,791/13,361| 2/457 99} 101 16 


emimanufactures: 


onferrous metals, total‘ 146} 205} 368 
Copper. . > an Roe ee 54 35 78| 143 
MEDAIAMIOGES, ‘DIGS. w.5 coisa. tdecsn. roo 5 75 19 43 
Wickel and alloys : 3 


SMES se te ad 2 114 2 
us. 8. ton.} 2,128] 1,805) 2,332 85) 136) 257 
ob S iy.) 1,36: 237 8 57 65| 109 
58 139] 1 15 70 89 
bbl. . ./28,649/56,801/62,919 19 56 85 

. carat... 43: 605 8 23 118 
CSE SS ae ey ee 10 37 18 
gal....| * |25,579/21,501| * 18 15 
. 8. ton. 626 530) 557 11 11 15 


plier Bier ais) huis visi nile Le ols pre's dieipie's «|<< dell aus sage the pate 120} 254) 363 

oe = ee ee ee eee ae mil. lb......|° 5,562] 6,984) 7.916) 107) 241) 343 
eaemaite eon) susie es S bia sata hei Nas 5 ree ae 1 See 573) 556] 542 35 77| +109 
18 a 54 


“*Less than one-half the unit. 

Actual weight 

mcluding those used in manufacture of iron and steel 

includes wheat, corn, oats, rye, and barley; quantity represents total of bushels of various weights. 
neluding those used in the manufacture of iron and steel; also a small value of finished products. 
SExcluding cabinet woods. 


ncludes electrical, industrial, and agricultural machinery 


\ 


Production of Electric Energy in the U. S. 


Source: The Federal Power Commission 


Electric Energy Produced Fuel Consumed in the Year 
Calendar —_ —_- 
- Internal 
Total Hydro 


1,000 1,000 
Kw. hrs. 
21,797,874 
3 54 


63,870,575|120,478,951 

73,632,223/142,380,59: 

‘dot hpdbasod b2 8 73,945, 184|152,327,495 

- po lo coaipse og 79,970,312/ 140,435,268 t 
oo tno AOR 2 78,405,973] 142,412,240) © 2,359,570 
d 78,419,811/174,501,319| - 2,804,043 


‘he installed capacity (kilowatts) o electric utility generating plants as of December 31, 1947, was: 
ro, 14,970,274; steam, 35,939,017; eae combustion, 1,302,197; total, 52,211,483. ‘ 


reliminary data on combined utility and industrial production of electric energy for 1947 show 
otal of 308,748,260,000 kilowatt-hours and total capacity of 65,038,575 kilowatts. , 


stric. operating revenués of the larger privately owned utilities. totaled $3,689,594,000 for 1947. , 


; 
,. 
a 


Finance—Receipts and Eirpoudthives 


FINANCE a 
iqjaited States Budget Receipts and Expenditures—1947-19 4 


Source: Treasury Department; fiscal year ends June 30 of designated years 
Classification 


RECEIPTS! 
Internal revenue: 


Sect bs 00 apa o> > ia eee si. 436, 102,899.58} $10,013,085,7: 
OA Speer Paes oS eee to ocr er ees Se 19,734,865,503.01 19/292'482 
Miscellaneous internal revenue. ......---.---.-+-+++-++++55 8,301°375,367.16 8,049, 467, 
Se icient waxes ef ee ee eS 1,616, 162, 043.92 1,459,491, 
Tax on employers of 8 or more...... 184,823 
Taxes upon carriers and their employees. 
; 74 pment insurance contributions. ............- 


2'143'210,975.77| _1,944,867,4 
eR Seah io a 46,361,704,120.56 44,718,325,10 
ee TAGUCANCO tLUSb LUNG 5 =~ sels +s wes oie s =e Spe ~ = 1,616,162,043.92 1,459,491,9: 


Net STs t receipts 2 A PR Le oy a ee ee 44,745,542,076.64) 43,258,833, 1s 
Teel ietive cotatichinent 43,390,625.28 439,413,91 
Se fadiciery...... See ee ee: 19,546,075.23 417,323, 961. 
Agri D 

Demis Here kamidietrasions «. & .<.'. iss <weno hn eae 114,286,351.32}  462,204,3 


Produ Marketi RR iiateasidn 
Commoaity Credit Corporation Ree ee a! Ne 143,331,648.03| 487,767 38 
eee or ete eee arcs. 92) 48191077158 
We tees. 223 821,105,121 1 
ee sic Pac, skier cate Bree lze8s| «407,768, 
Civil Service Commission 
“Empl da (Ur Be mar AR es 245,394,000.00] 221,494, 
oe yg ‘tun peace Vcr Was seer 16,013;716.30 415" | 


Commerce Department: 
Civil aeronautics... ......- 


102,877,072.91] 484, 019.6 
69,408/233.91 


Economic Cooperation Administration, ete = ah 134,231,697.55) Sc. ae 
Executive Office of the, Presideritvase 7... Coe eke yao wee 322, 112,357.37) 1,553, 
Export-Import Bank ‘of Washington..............---..+--++: 465,068,003.73 “O38. 304, 
Federal Security Agency: 
. Social Security Mai MIAEPALOD | en cee C Gka ak ee 716,206, 31 
PORE EI oe le cnc we gs Sa ew be eke es os th a eee 4234,896, 
Federal Works Agency: 
Public Buildings Administration. ........ 0... 0.5.0. .050 0s 502, 78 
= POGUE ACI NISL RGON. camo. 5 <5 6. 6 Views epee ait 122) 1 


: VG 


Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
Federal Housing Administration . 
Home Owners’ Loan eee 
aes Housing Administration. 

. Interior Department: 
ete PMRBTTIRGION te 26s. 2: Gees tes 37g ae eels @ <6 


a1,254,4 
a201,687, 
377,636, 


ES a ane ee eee 
IRENE ie he. 5.5 icine oy Mines Shes. Koma eid Niatdenw 86,624/080.64 
Maritime Commission: 
L a fa eeton War Shipping Administration obligations’... .... 24,930,215.86] . . 0 ssa oaks 
SE a a Ses ee are ee hee 275,501,091.03 
| Nationai Military Establishment: 
fice of the Secretary of Defense. 396,867:85] . . 22... 
‘ae Baked of the Army7..... 


De GION UO INAV Fis Ss vn ew dw Stake whee vig 

Post Office Department Cdefelency) (current year) 

. Post Office Department (deficiency) (prior years) 
Railroad Retirement Board: 

retirement account... .......0..-..0eeeceeeeeaee 


+ = 


"260, 

aks,212, 

298,463,001 
7,966, 790) 


a) Other ; 
) Reconstruction Finance Corporation’. .............-..0.0.0005 
RIES Sites si Aieptennie. sly « tals < Sv ale vas wclvwe Sis eee 
& sence Valley Spneety ig dts RET: hiviaeea kh LD, ba ware sete ein 
i 'y Department: 
Gredit to pe Kingdom Here divisie tT + BS RES Whee Bees othe 
Subscriptions to 
International Bank................. 
International monetary fund. . 
Interest on the public debt. . 
Refunds of taxes and duties. 


2,050,000, 00 
476, 280,004 
9 i 


She ots eee 152,955,378.01 
CURE 6,316,502,775.88 


a ae 


816,662, 
6,442,019, 
42971564, 


, 


‘Total eee at peuenctstices (excluding transferto . 
: Foreign nomic Cooperation Trust Fund)?..... 
Transfer to Foreign Economic Cooperation Trust Fund...... 


42,505 1045,53 


36,326,072,232.83 
3,000,000,000.00 


a ae eige beeen nerusee ee ees oa 
n nomic ration Trust F Jie ee . 232. j 

gy Ree surplus bu or eee es AC ae " Led : 39.676.078) 252-09). e eee 
Rien fo a phe es Sie ep ele ON +8,419,469,843.81 +753,787,6 


POSE WUNGE) hci. wei ea tela < aetal at + 5,419,469,843.81 


Budtet Surplus (— is , * deficit (+) Se transfer to 


momic Cooperation Fund.. cummubierecr et tnt 419, yi 
Spent ta Harlan Roonomis Cooperation trust Fund? s20. ie 07000,000.00 


+ 753,787, 


—$753,787, 


000,000, OOD Ss sy eta 


a: jorsee B-fd 4 
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Classification : Fiscal year 1948 | Fiscal year 1947 
surplus (—) or deficit (+-) including transfer to Foreign i iia a mek 
: ae Cocperation (ay a ae era ee — 5,419,469,843.81 — 753,787, 660.28 


ERENT — 2,705,657,338.39] + 1,102,524,942.32 
Ce 
Se FS Ae + 507, 106,038.81 ~ 554, 706,980.68 


. Total excess of receipts (—) or expenditures (+)...... ~_7,618,021,143.39 - 205,969,698.64 
se (+) or decrease (—) in general fund balance......... .| + 1,623,884, 547.71) — 10,929,746,365.95 


ase (+) or decrease (—) in the gross pyblic debt 064.59 
.public debt at beginning of month or year................ 258,286,383, 108.67] 269,422,099,173.26 


public debt this date (see note 10).............. FR et. 246,512.99 258,286,383, 108.67 
nteed obligations not owned by the Treasury........ 73,460,818.47 89,520,185.16 


Total gross public debt and guaranteed obligations... 252,365,707,331.46 258,375,903,293.83 


excess of credits (deduct). See footnote 3. 
udes $750,000,000 for the fiscal year representing proceeds of ship sales finally allocable to surplus- 
y receipts which have been carried in trust accounts on page 3 pending final determination. 
vised to reflect change in classification for the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
presents appropriations equal to ‘‘Social security—employment taxes’’ collected and deposited as 
ided under sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act amendments of 1939. ' 
penditures are ‘‘net,’’ after allowance, for reimbursements to appropriations, receipts of revolving 
appropriations, and receipts credited to disbursing accounts of corporations and agencies havin 
rity to use collections without formal covering into the Treasury. When such credits exe 
ditures the items are indicated by the prefix ‘‘a.’”’ Sales and redemptions in the market of obliga- 
of Government corporations are excluded. 
ecause of changes in classifications effective Apri] 21 and July 1, 1947, many of the figures shown 
t é current year are not exactly comparable from day to day with those of the prior year. In some 
S no comparative figures are available until the end of the month. Adjustments between classifica- 
for such changes are-made on the last day of each month. "7 
presents expenditure authorized by the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 (title I of the Foreign 
ance Act of 1948). A breakdown of these expenditures by agencies receiving allocations appear 
ch month in the midmonth issue of the daily Treasury statement. 
(Obligations of War Shipping Administration, incurred prior to January 1, 1947, are paid by the 
ary of the Treasury pursuant to Public Law 299, approved July 31, 1947. i 
fiffective November 3, 1947, expenditures formerly shown under the classification ‘‘Panama Canal 
Sincluded with those of the Department,of the Army. Expenditures of the Department of the Air 
=) od Sere being made from Army appropriations pending transfer of funds pursuant to the 
uly 26, 1947. . 
Judes transactions on account of Federal National Mortgage Association, Office of Defense Plants, 
> of Defense Supplies, Office of Metals Reserve, Office of Rubber Reserve, RFC Mortgage Company 
to July 1, 1947), U. S. Commercial Company, and War Damage Corporation. 
E usive of statutory debt retirements from the sinking fund. Such retirements amount to 
379,700 in the fiscal year 1948. 
cludes $2,788,924,354.98 as of this date and $11,945,840,850.39 for corresponding period last year 
ced to Government agencies for which their obligations are owned by the Treasury. 


— 5,994, 66, 595.68| — 11,135, 716,064.59 


on 
‘< 


United States Receipts and Expenditures, 1789-1948 
Source: Treasury Department; annual statements for year ending June 30. 


Yearly Expen- 
average Receipts | ditures 


$1, $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 
1871-1875....| 336,830 | 287,460 ||1908........ 601,862 | 659,196 
1876-1880... . 4 j ee. eee 604/320 | 693,744 
1881-1885... . ‘691 ||1910........ 675,512 695,617 


Yearly Expen- 
average Receipts | ditures 


Expen- 
Receipts| ditures 


i ado ie 724,111 | 724,512 
a's SLORY 734,673 | 735,081 


6 


683,785 6........| 594,984 : 
377,642 ||1907.......- 665,860 | 579,129 


Per* 
cap. 


Per* 


| 
* Per* 
ee 4 Cap. |Expenditures 


Receipts cap. | Expenditures | cap. 
697,910,827 i 760,586,802} 7.56 : ,005,725,437| 16.07] 15,153,644,895 
548) °7. 734,056,202} 7.20 5 742 ; 142,953,627 

1,977,681.751| 19.12 
12,697,836,706|121.45 
18,522,894,705) 176.30 
1 60.88 


Receipts 


WH DOR DOKO 
©. 


13, 
Pe 621| 95.04] 34,38 


s 


* 321, , 
332.73|100,397,472,705| 719.07 


43'037,798,808|304.74| 63,713,973,417|451.14 
3 43258 338 30 300.34| 42/505,045,529|295.10 


4,17 3 994,152,487) 32. 1947. » 258,833, ‘ 
3/189,638,632| 25.71] 4,091,597,7121 32.99/11948. 44,745,542,0771305.19] 539,326,072,233 268.23 
> capita receipts and expenditures from 1915 on, based on Treasury Department population 


s for 1948 are preliminary. j pl ie 

. 31, 1801, to 1842; average for 1841-1850 is for the period Jan. 1, 1841, to June 30, 1950. 
sc eee faa A have deducted, ri appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
pen Edtaves for years 1932 through 1946 have been revised to include Government Corporations 


os §3,000,000,000 ranatétred to a trust fund entitled ‘Foreign Economie Cooperation Trust 


de ' 


' ‘ 
i] 


te S| oe eo 


SS a = ae? 


. 


268 Finance—Public and Private Debt; Appropriations a 
- Public Debt of the United States 


Source: Treasury Department 


: Per Fiscal Per Fiscal 
yor Gross Debt | Cap. Year Gross Debt | Cap. Year Gross Debt 


lars. Dollrs. Dollars. Dollrs. Dollars. Dott 
2436 453,269 61.06||1921....| 23,977,450,553' 220.91||1935....] 28,700,892,625 z; 
2'090'908,872) 41.60|/1922.... 22,963,381,708) 208.65|;}1936.... 33,778,543,494 ‘2 
7.578,551,169| 27.86}|1923.... 22,349,707,365| 199.64))}1937.... 36,424,613,732 28 
1,122/396,584 17.80 ||1924....| 21,250,812,989| 186.23//1938.... 37,164,740,315 288 
1,096,913,120| 15.76/|1925.... 20°516,193,888| 177.12||1939....| 40,439,532,411 a 
1,263.416,913| 16.60||1926.... 19,643,216,315| 167.32]|1940.... 42,967.53 1.038 
1,132,357.095| 13.51//1927.... 18,511,906,932| 155.51||/1941....} 48 961,443,536 36 
1,142)522,970| 13.37|/1928 17,604,293,201| 146.09||1942 72,422,445,116 
1,146,939,969| 12.41)}1929 16,931,088,484| 139.04|| 1943 136.6 1024 
1,191,264,068} 11.85/|1930.... 16,185,309,831| 131.51)}|1944.... 201,003,387,221 1456 
9.975.618,585| _28.77/|1931.... 16,801,281,492| 135.45)|/1945.... 258,682,187,410 185i 
*** | 127243628°719] 117.11||1932....} 19,487,002,444 156.10|| 1946... .| 269,422,099,173 190) 
1919....| 25.482,084,419| 242.54||1933.... 22,538,672,560| 179.48||1947.... 258,286,383, 109 1 
1920....| 24,299'321.467| 228.23!11934,...' 27,053,141,4)4 214.07||1948....| 252,292,246,513 p 172) 
p Preliminary subject to revision. ; 
Net Public and Private Debt 3 


Sources: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of the Cer 
and Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce. 5 


(Billions of dollars) 


t 


Public Private 
Pub- Corporate Individual and noncorporat 
and Non- 
pri- | rotai| Fed: state Mortgage morté2 
vate otal! eral le 1 || Potal | Total |Long-/Short- | 
total = term | term | Total Urban 
Farm| (non-|Farm*s 
farm)? - 
2 5.6 1.2 4.4 76.6 | 40.2 | 29.1 | 11.1 | 36.4 5.8 8.6 2.0 | 2@ 
.6 | 12.0 7.3 4.7 82.5 | 43.7 | 29.7 | 14.0 | 38.8 6.5 9.5 2.5 | 2e 
.5 | 25.9 | 20.9 5.0 91.6 | 47.0 | 30.2)| 16.8 | 44.6 ye 9.9 2.7 72 
.1 | 30.8 | 25.6 5.2 97.3 |, 53.3 | -31.0 | 22.3 | 44.0 8.4 | 10.4 3.5 128 
6 | 29.6 | 23.7 5.9 ||106.0 | 57.7 | 32.6 | 25.1 | 48.3 | 10.2 | 12.1 3.9 | 22 
0 | 29.6 | 23.1 6.5 ||106.4 | 57.0 | 33.8 | 23.2 | 49.4 | 10.7 | 13.2 3.3 | 23 
.2 | 30.5 | 22.8 7.7 ||109.7 | 58.6 | 34.4 | 24.2 | 51.1 | 10.8 | 14.5 3.1 : 
.6 | 30.0 |] 21.8 8.2 || 116.6 | 62.6 | 36.2 | 26.4 | 54.0 | 10.7 } 16.8 3.0 y 
.3 | 30.0 } 21.0 9.0 ||123.3 | 67.2 | 38.5 | 28.7 | 56.1 9.9 | 19.1 2.7 
.O | 30.3 | 20.3 |} 10.0 ||132.7 | 72.7 | 39.7 | 33.0 | 60.0 9.7 | 21.9 2.8 
.3 | 29.9 | 19.2 | 10.7 ||139.4 | 76.2 | 41.7 | 34.5 | 63.2 9.7 | 24.7 2.6 
-8 | 29.7 | 18.2 | 11.5 || 148.1 | 81.2 | 44.4 | 36.8 | 66.9 9.8 | 27.6 2.6 
.6 | 29.8 | 17.5 | 12.3 || 156.8 | 86.1 | 46.1 | 40.0 | 70.7 9.8 | 30.5 2.7 
.5 | 29.7 ) 16.5 | 13.2 || 161.9 | 88.9 | 47.3 | 41.6 | 73.0 9.6 | 32.1 2.6 
.9 | 30.6 | 16.5 } 14.1 || 161.3 | 89.3 | 51.1 | 38.2 | 72.1 9.4 | 33.1 2.4 
.2 | 34.0 | 18.5 | 15.5 || 149.2 | 83.5 | 50.3 | 33.2 | 65.7 9.1}. 32.4 2.0 
0 | 37.9 | 21.3 | 16.6 || 138.1 | 80.0 | 49.2 } 30.8 | 58.1 8.5 | 30.5 1.6 
.O | 41.0 | 24.3 | 16.7 |} 129.0 | 76.9 | 47.9 | 29.1 | 52.1 7.7 |, 27.8 1.4 
-9 | 46.3 | 30.4 | 15.9 [1126.5 | 75.5 | 44.6 | 30.9 | 51.0 7.6 | 27.1 1.3 
0 | 50.5 | 34.4 | 16.0 |) 125.6 | 74.8 | 43.6 | 31.2 | 50.8 7.4 | 26.2 1.5 
.5 | 53.9 | 37.7 | 16.2 || 127.6 | 76.1 | 42.5 | 33.5 | 51.5 7.2 | 25.8 1.4 
4) 55.3 | 39.2 | 16.1 ||128.1 | 75.8 | 43.5 | 32.3 | 52.3 7.0 | 25.8 ye § 
.O | 56.5 | 40.5 | 16.0 || 124.5 | 73.3 | 44.8 | 28.4 | 51.2 6.8 | 26.0 2.2 
16 | 58.9 | 42.6 | 16.3 ||125.7 | 73.5 | 44.4 | 29.2 | 52.1 6.6 | 26.4 2.3 
.O | 61.3 | 44:8 | 16.5 |/129.7 | 75.6 | 43.7 | 31.9 | 54.2 6.5 |} 27.3 2.6 
.7 | 72.6 | 56.3 | 16.3 |} 140.1 | 83.4 | 43.6 | 39.8 | 56.6 6.4 | 28.6 2.9 
.7 |147.5, |101.7 | 15.8 |} 143.1 | 91.6 | 42.7 | 49.0 | 51.5 6:0 | 28.0 2.9 
.8 |169.3 [154.4 | 14.9 || 145.0 | 95.5 | 41.0 | 54.5 | 49.5 5.4 | 27.3 2.8 
.6 [226.0 j211.9 | 14.1 ||145.7 | 94.0 | 39.8 | 54.2 | 51.6 4.9 | 27.2 2.8 
.2 1266.5 |252.7 | 13.7 |/139.7 | 84.2 | 38.3 | 45.9 | 55.5 4.7 | 27.9 2.5 
.1 1243.3 |229.7 | 13.6 ||/149.8 | 87.8 | 41.0 | 46.8 | 61.9 4.8 | 33.5 2.8 
! .9 1287.7 1223.3 | 14.4 1|172.2 | 99.4 | 45.1 | 54.3 | 72.8 4.9] 40.3 3.6 
‘Data for State and local governments are for June 30 of each year. } 
gData are for noncorporate borrowers only. . 
Sopennises at eked ee debt bth ater) eager erable purposes. ® a 
acomprises de neurre or commercial (nonfarm), financial 
debt Owed by farmers for financial and consumer purposes, smealiecrmrneet eget é 
e gs hay 
Appropriations by the Federal Government : 
Source: Treasury Department ) 


The figures include postal appropriations chargeable to the,postal revenues and estimated ami 
y jadefinite appropriations and under permanent appropriatio nat 
eee _ye@r without annual action by Congress). pee ne Minder bios Seer eee 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
Year |APpropriations || Year | Appropriations || Year | Appropriations 
| Sass a Seta ee, 


Fiscal 
Year 


38,£65.031.29]| 1919 |27,068.148-933.02|| 1929 ek 

1880 865,031. ,065,148,933.02|| 1929 | 4,633,577,973.85|| 1939 
18 6,077 .469.58|| 1920 | 6,454,596,649.56|| 1930 | 4:665;236" 

. 180 3'5,430,284:26|| 1921 £:780'829'810.38|| 1931 | Som Fit coscee 


2 85,36 
: 5,785,25: 1943 |150,766,672 
190 781288,214.95|| 1924 | 4,092,544,312.04|| 1934 | 7,692.447,339.17|| 1 "411'1 73194 
1910 | 1,044433.622.64)/ 1925 | 3,748,651,750.35|| 1935 7'527.559'327,66|| 1945 
151. ; 9,306,520,504.31} 
1917 | 1,628141,644.81|| 1927 | 4,409,463,389.81|| 1937 10'380:973, 796.61 Igat 48: 3 734,0 
1918 }18°881940.243.79|| 1928 | 41211,011.352-58|! 1938 | 105192'826/025.92|| 1948 | 44 184,3225 
Appropriatins in this table are by sessions of For example, appro T fisca 
Congress. Fis@l year noted is principal fiscal year |.1933 are those dor t gee Senin i 2 
Toy 1 idoaize makes spproprintionS for Do! | Sscal Sear 1683 and Wie semeneee ee 
ach sessi Pp cal year 19 i for 1938 
years to the or stated. prior year, See ne ee 


a 
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National Income 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
NATIONAL INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN: in millions of dollars 


1938 | 1939 | 1940 [ 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1947 
icul,, forestry, fisheries| 6,003 
EUR oc acl shunt S's 4 <0 5,837 inane 
232 
See ee ee 47 
ORS Co ee 123 
tt ts eee meee eenee 4,034 
ite m. eRe Be0 
minous, other soft coal 1,729 
rude petroleum, nat. gas. . 1/123 
Nonmetallic mining. ...... 3 » Bad 
Ontract construction....| 1, E 9 P 8,733 
mufacturing........... 14,997|1 i 61.715 
food and kindred products 2,255 2,280 2,683 ‘5 35 7469 
ey a roauces - aces 1,09: 92 7 R 8 Rip 956 5160 
pparel, finished fab. prod. ; 1,429 2: 24 
imber, timber basic prod. 5 "OSs eae tenes 
urnit.,finish.lumber prod.| 423 765 6 ‘ 987 : 1/439 
Paper and allied products...| 573 660 : ‘ P 2°348 
nting and publishing....] 1,132 : 1 442 2 3,095 
Be icals aed pro a 1,008 7205 g i , 
Products of petroleum, coa 3 ; 1,632 
ibber products.......... 20 589 5 9 eb 
eather and leather prod... 42: 65 1,201 
“tone, clay and glass prod... 50: 5 7 “ ~ 1,899 
ron, steel & their products.| 1,592 i i i 8'186 
Nonferrous met., & prod... 44 594 93 2,134 
achinery, except electrical) 1,247 "117 
etrical machinery.... .’. 659 : 2 f 3,420 
osp. equip. except auto. 264 7 13 " 1,980 
utomobiles and equipment 700} 1, : 3 3,416 
MeMANGOUS.........+-- 439 2 8 1,728 
lesale, retail trade... .|11,652 37,531 
Pholesale trade.......... 3,507 10,326 
ail trade, auto services.. 27,205 
an. insur., real estate. 16,479 
cs ere ere 43 
rity, commodity brok- 
, dealers and exchanges. 198 
SOS, See 427 
tne & 35 1,329 
1,017 
aie <ieuegisy< a3 6 11,069 
Sek proee 11,382 
atmatiaat Wie =< 5-0 199 
669 
ighway passenger transp.. 732 
Highway freight transp.... 1,972 
ater transportation. 793 
257 
Shae 153 
vices allied to transp.... 1 557 
munic., pub. utilitie 5,402 
ephone and telegraph... 948 2,133 
dio broadeasting........ 4 75 90 107 138 177 18) 212 226 
ities: electric and gas... 2,936 
al public services, Nn. e. ¢. 107 
US SR UE aS 18,831 
els and lodging places. . 98 
LOOR cio wre 0581 2,731 
ivate households........ 3,070 
‘ommercial, . trade schools 
d employment agencies. 136 
mess servives, N. €. Cc... 1,698 
. rep, serv., hand trades 948 


ion pictures....:.....% 2 428 1,046 
usement, recreation, ex. 


‘Motion pictures.......... 760 
Wedical, health services... . 3,148 
PED URCCH.: - cters, giana 1,384 

11 

gious organizations... .. 396 


onprofit organiza., n. e. c. 
and governm. ‘ 


e, local—gove' 
of World?...”....... 5 


industries, total..... 167,375|72,532|81,347]103,834]136,4861168,2621182,407/181,731)179,2891202,500 


tional income originating in each industry is the sum of factor costs incurred by the industry 
oduction. Hence, it is the net value added to production by the industry, measured at factor 
‘In the business sector of the economy, except Government enterprises, it is equal to the excess 
market value of the industry’s product and the subsidies it receives over the sum of the 
ying costs: purchases of goods and services from other enterprises, indirect business tax and nontax 
ity, business transfer payments. and capital consumption charges. In the Government and personal 
of the economy, which do not produce for sale, and also in Government enterprises, this value 
m production (as measured in the present series) can be described only as factor costs incurred. 
: iffers from income originating in the rest of the world because profits received by 
Pec orathcts from foreign branches are excluded from this line and included in the industry 
he recipient corporation. Data required for their elimination are not available by industry. 
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NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES: in millions of dollars 


1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 19 
51,786] 64,230| 84,689.109,102|121,119 2941127, 
i ... .|44,747|47,820'51,786| 64,280) 84,689: 109,102) 121,119/122, 908/117, q 
Qiao nad alates 7 /42°12 45°745/497587| 61,708| 81.681 105,537|116,882| 117,556 111-710) 123, 
Priv ieee tg «emote 34,964 37,919)41,130| 51.537) 69,628| 78.671) $3,333) $3.06) 91,016) 108, 
LS a ae See 370| _'398| ‘5 ‘ is : 0,706| 22, * 
eegnsai Glliog. 7,878| 7,828) 7,866] 8,309] 9,768) 12,388) 12.843) 13,034 12,933 
Benes ees cour | 1/423] 17940] Lesa] 11983 2302] 2'e77| 27035| 3'803| 395i] & 
; i ur.| 1, , : , , O77) <, : , , 
Other labor income... ..| 512| °535| '575| 589] 706] —'888| 1,302] 1,549] 1,633) Ht 
a i B t a : 
Hpeenr ai, sale OS 1, aa) NO] os] TH4| PEAEL) UE) WRT 8886) BS 
i fessional..| 6, ue : ; 1128] 15 ; 
Hheome of unineor, enter._| 6,126 6,942] 7.772} 10,210] 12,464) 14,266) 15.486) 16,853 21,813) 264 
j —1 = = —352) — = +a —i, =i, 
Wa ts. | 4481] 4.506] 4040 6,938] 10,812] 11,823) 11.935] 12,260 14.628 16, 
‘income of p 3,278| 3,465| 3,620) 4,322] 5, : : : ‘ 
Ce Means teee | $0] a3] Sa] ESM MP Saa| BEE] 2108) JES Ital 
Corp. profits before tax... .| 3,329) 6, 132 , ’ . 13: aot 79°0001 aa) 
. profits tax liability. .| 1/040] 1:462| 2/878] 7,846] 11,665] 14,153] 13,525] 11,641] 9, 
Spermgpronenters. | 3733) ns) Saks} Cs] 258] ae] MA) eal ea 
Divi Brae Sed. | 3.1951 3, : ; : : 
Undieenbuted pratt... 906] 1,209] 2,398} 4.921] 5,136] 5,886) 6.128/ 4,028) 7,235] IL. 
Inventory valuation adj... . 963} —714| —148|—2,617} —1,27 —8 —294) —613)— Te 
Net interest.............. 4,290| 4,212} 4,104| 4,113] 3,878] 3,367| 3,144] 3,005] 3, 


= 


67,375|72,532|81,347|103,834| 136,486) 168,262 


U. S. Business Indexes 


182,407|181,731|179,289|202. 


Source: Federal Reserve Board 


Constr’tion con- 3 X 
S |Industrial Production ap eraroes Reattor® sea 2 2 j 
7 hysical volume value ee 
ed (PES 39 100 1923-25100 | 1939—100 | 2 # § s ge 
So 29 
gi ? sp em = ap ¢ 27 8 gs CI 
[-| actuces a eo b= ey 
Year | =& S a ee 5 as ou esa eal , 
al rire Be e/ 2] 2] ley] és fos 2 Si 
33 <|% us z cA rae a5 £ |*8c = a2 355 ; 
= iI & 2 a << 3] o £7) ¢ 
sa | 8 =e ee) = 3° 3 — ae & HK} Se oes q 
gepelea|zs}s |e} 2] 2)28| a i s8(rel8 
a ae 75 | 93| 60} 83| 63] 30] 90]...../104.2/194.2| 129 | 99 l154 alia 
Rett 90 LOT 76 92 | 122 | 124 }.120 |..... 97.0/107.2} 146 | 110 {103.5 i 
124.0) 110°) 132 93 | 107 | 117 87 | 142 |102.5/103.1/117.1! 152 | 11 95.3|18 
111.0) 91 8 84 93 92 50 | 125 | 96.2) 89.8) 94.7] 131 | 108 | 86.4/1E 
94.5) 75 67 79 80 63 37 84 | 87.1) 75.8) 71.8] 105 97 | 73.0)10 
71.8) 58 41 70 67 28 13 40 | 77.2] 64.4) 49.5) 78 75 | 64.8) 9 
67.9) 69 54 79 76 25 11 37 | 77.5) 71.3) 53.1) 82 73 | 65.9) @ 
77.6) 75 65 81 80 32 12 48 | 84.9] 83.1} 68.3] 89 83 | 74.9] 9 
87.2| 87] 83 | 90| 86] 37] 21] 50 | 88.5] 88.7] 78.6] 92] 88 | Socold 
99.6] 103 | 108 | 100 | 99] 55] 37] 70 | 95.1] 96.4] 91.2] 107 | 100 | 80:8 i 
107.8] 113 | 122 | 106 | 112 | 59] 41 74 |101:4]105.8|108.8] 111 | 107 | 86.3/t 
99.6] 89 78 95 97 64 45 80 | 95.4) 90.0) 84.7) 89 99 | 78.6/10 
105.8} 109 | 109 | 109 | 106 72 60 81 |100.0/100.0/100.0] 101 | 106 | 77.1) ¢ 
114.2) 125 | 139 | 115 | 117 81 72 89 |105.8)107.5)114.5} 109 | 114 | 78 _6]1 
./188.9) 162 | 201 | 142 | 125 | 122 89 |. 149 |119.4/132.1]167.5| 130 | 133 | 87.3/10 
178.0] 199 | 279 | 158 | 129 | 166 | 82 | 235 |131: 1/1540|24572| 138 | 150 | 98.811 : 
.|217.8} 239 | 360 | 176 | 132 68 40 92 |138.8]177.7/334.4| 137 | 168 1103.1 
239.7] 235 | 353 | 171 | 140 41 16 61 |137.0|172.4/345.7| 140 | 187 104. Of 
248.2) 203 | 274 | 166 | 137 68 26 | 102 |132.3]151.8|293.4| 135 | 207 |105.8)45 
259.4; 170 } 192 | 165 | 134 | 153 | 143 | 161 |137.0|143.41269.6] 132 | 264 121.1)k 
284.4| 187°], 220 | 172 | 149 | 157 | 142 | 169 |145.2|157.3|382 "11 143 | O85 ltsi glaa 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


The Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the 
Treasury Department manufactures all paper 
money and other securities of the Federal Govern- 
ment; postage, revenue, adhesive postal note and 
war savings stamps; Government checks, drafts, 
commissions, postal sayings certificates, transpor- 
tation requests, warrants, and other items. 

The quantity of printed work delivered during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948 totaled 574,504,- 
815 sheets. This amount includes 97,895,000 sheets 
of silver certificates, of which the major portion 
comprised one dollar bills, 3,605,000 sheets of United 
States notes, and 22,919,000 sheets of Federal Re- 
serve notes, or a total of 124,419,000 sheets of cur- 
rency -ageregating $4,911,000,000 in face value, 
~ Other classes of work produced and delivered in- 
cluded 57.852,750 United States savings bonds with 
a face yalue of $9,460,603,750; 1,683,828 sheets of 


The Single Tax, Summa 


We assert as our fundamental principle the self- 
evident truth enunciated in the Declaration of 
American Independence, that all men are created 
equal and are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights. 

We hold that all men are equally entitled to the 
use and enjoyment of what. God has created and 
of what is gained by the general growth and im- 
progement of the community of which they are 
&@ part. 

Therefore, no one should be permitted to hold 
natural opportunities without a fair return to all 


Treasury bonds, notes and other securities: 
sheets of Philippine currency and 333,333 § 
of Cuban silver certificates; 375,158,883 sh at 
postage, revenue, and other stamps; and 14,33! 
sheets of checks, postal savings certificates, 
missions, and other forms. 
The total weight of the paper used in the 
duction of all classes of currency for the fisca 
1948 amounted to 1,579 tons. Approximatel} 
tons of paper were required for ited States | 
ings bonds and other Treasury securities. 1 : 
were 3,948 tons used for postage, revenue, ¢! 
and miscellaneous items. Approximately 1,1 
of ink were consumed in the printing of eu 
62 tons for bonds and other Treasury securh 
and 302 tons for the various classes of sta 
checks, and miscellaneous items. % 


1 


* 


ry by the Late Henry George 


use of community; 
to all that his labor produ 
no tax should be levied on the pro 
att ae { 
‘Oo carry ou ese principles, we are in faya 
raising all public revenues for national, | 
county and municipal purposes a single 
upon land values, irrespective of improve! 
and of the abolition of all other forms of | 
and indirect taxation, 


y 


Finanee—Internal Revenue Collections 


Summary of Internal Revenue Collections 
Source—Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Sources of revenue Ps 


Fiscal Year 


1947 


Increase or 
decrease =F 


dual income taxes 
me taxes withheld 


son Act 
eSs profits taxes— Revenue Acts of 1940-45. 
come, excess profits taxes—total 


mh 566, 177,957.70 
29,019, 755,955.85 


31,172,190,532.68 


~~ 36;811.289.11 
1,691,294,712.22 
— 37,541, 544.35 


Bpital stock tax—total.................... 1,597,470.22 ‘1,722,833.36| _ 
EAE SS ie Ee ee eae 708,793,811.54| 822,380,121.25 113,586,309.71 
ee ee ae Sf ee Se et | 70,497,262.16 76,965,322.40 6,468, 060.24 
led spirits (imported), excise tax............ 121,561,513.56 109, 965,294.82 — 11,596,218.74 
illed spirits (domestic), excise tax......... 1,563,807,922.54| 1,326,267,593.75| —237,540,328. i 
led spirits rectification tax.........._._.... 43,484,604.86 34,983,321.96 —8.501,282.9 
‘in BES, cordials, etc. (imported), excise tax........ 2,905,887.29 2,532,893.18| . —372,994.1 
etc. (domestic), excise tax... ... 54,290,600.20 58,428,942.95 4,138, "342. 15 
ay used for fortifying sweet wines (repealed 
SSE SPS SS are ee 1044293) sid eens — 1,044.23 
ifiers; liquor dealers; manufacturers of stills ' 
ea Wa tot TR Me oe hoe pS Wie wk A 9,442,729.75 9,499,845,57 57,115.82 
aps for distilled spirits intended for export... ... 8,769.67 714.16 — 2,055.51 
stamps for distilled cy ioined a pes in bond 745,968.29 446,948.86 — 299,019.49 
13,281,896.17 12,035,803.74 —1 oe 43 
ee he re 152,574.70 42,556.82 110,017.88 
nented malt Gignows. elise Ride ok Re. SE a 661,417,516.18| 697,097,257.83 35, 679,741.65 ] 
rewers; dealers in malt liquors (speeial taxes) . 3,662,414.98 4,019,580.59 57,165.61 
iquor Remee TOLER: Fs). 5). Sai oe oe es Sk oh 2,474,763 ,442.42| 2,255,326,754.17 —219,436,688.25 
BBM Ars RNS RD oo why ow SRY CSE BD 48, a 520.44 46, Bor 966.98 — 1,602,553.46 - 
A er ees oe ee 695.15 5, 536.14 — 159.01 
see awe BG de Dt Be 8 08330 78 4601.65 —L678:13)) 
* OF ay eee 1,145,261,626.61} 1, au 199, 005.10 62,937,378.49 
aay bitsy Ba 7,054,624.59 400.18 317,775.59 © 
36,547,648.65 37 jaa’ 391.73 476,743.08 
ette papers and tube: 538,665.19 925,524.23|- 386,859.04 
dealer penalties, etc. 660.62 693.94 33.32 
ette and cigar floor taxes. 4,580.75 032.97 — 2,547.78 _ 
‘obacco taxres—total 1,237 768,301.78| 1,300, 280; 152.92 62,511,851.14 
eumentary stamps on deeds, bonds, ete...._... 49, 105,883.24 50,771,302.94 1,665,419.70 
jal stock and similar interest sales or transfers. 21,963,073.30 20,373,527.57 — 1,589,545. if 
IRIE Y OEE a) SEI Ale ba» Cec, gsm in/iys 7,781,949.78 7,867,223.97 “85,274. 
bullion sales or bag reqs 1,127,062.09 453,881.16 — 673,180, o8 
79,977,968.41 79,465,935. 64 — 512,032.77 
oe +i ee 57 80,886,921.61 — 1,127,746.96 
82.57 10,609,657.69 2,196,475,12 


413,1 

438, 675,867.82 

63,014,069.19 
: 174,927,405.37 
phograph records 8,491,543 

cal instruments. . 

ge (manufacturers’ excise tax) 

ric, £45, and oll appliances)... Fo. c bes 


automobiles and motorcycles......,....... 
s and accessories for automobiles............. 
io sets, phonographs, components, etc......... 

erators, sir conditioners, etc i 


10,572, 82-91 91 
a 857,612. 48 


44,961,757.33 
6,686,460.54 

— 15,643,266.72 
— 959,638.34 
421,344.73 

— 48,373.37 
22,249,387.98 
EEG Ye 


11,276,687.37 
"857,913.44 


0, 
1,425,394, 708.85 


anufacturers’ excise taxes—tota 


91,084.50 
-1,649,325,547.89 


26 


a ek AUST AS RR ee. 0306: « 8,324 
ee oe ae 252, 746'306.34 


phone, telegraph nk rey leased. wires, ete. ..... 
telephone se: 
Spe of oil ra pipe lines jane. y.cs.: aa. 
alleys, pool eepreiag CUCM BF, Beaks cas so 8 
operated device: 
ortation of perions, seats and berths....-... 
grbationvof Dreperty <i. 4 a a le ne es 
of safe deposit boxes.............. 


issions to theaters, concerts, cabarets, etc. 456,223,221.52 
_ OE ae lg oe Oe ea 23,298,760.96 
noval utter, mixe 
rated, process or renov: - 30,000.63} 


, and 
garine, including special taxes............ 
soties and marihuana, including special taxes. . 


5,873,737. 80 
791,589.9 


nut, ete., Hila PKOCEHSEM = Gee. we ns, csteris 0 %g 5,8 Las 313: gas. a1 
ey nt ade 59,151,922/36 
pllaneous repealed taxes. ..........6. eee aes 02,08 


cellaneous taxes—total.......... ord Si 1,551, 345" aes. rE 


8,793.57 
275,255, 151.59 


25,499) 192.75 

19,591.95 

9,806,429.34 
1642.64 

25, 704, 3746 ee 


3 
1,655, 620,004.08 


’ excise nh a 
y excise tax— 


" excise tax—luggage 
eaiicee’ excise rakes — total HERS (cha, 4 4) =seyredore 


514,226, 646.67 


217,899,249.20 
1539, 152. 40 


469, 922) 738.33 


— 17,595,377.18 
2,200,431.79 


— 10,408.68 
3,932,691.54 
97,052.72 
Seana 


1031.8 
12,094,911.40 © 


— 406,107.30 
104,374,645.91 
apeter re 180.02 
—17/941,807.41 

= 3 390, 1295.84 
5,625.07 

PAP 308; 908.34 


3,796,408,607.41__ 


125,363.14 


Soe aeons 


aoe 


' withheld on wages; 19,206,483 shortform returns, Form 1040; and 9,889,560 long-form returns, Form 10 


: : i ; ; aid ne ¢ 
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Fiscal Year = ¥ 
_ Sources of revenue yaar - aaa ala on 
Pea Cilensplariaont Tax Act (employment of 7 
Pol da nce Chitra Gna oe ene 
igeba tenes Cage ‘hontai say one oearv 1,458,933,925.01) 1,612,720,919.14 153,786 { 
Hoenn: Compensation) «-j----2 v7.12 7] 2038 3es'a1s.66] 2,381,342'382 76] 386,977,587 


Grand total internal revenue receipts......... 39,108,385,741.63)41,864,542,295.40 2,756,156, 38 3 
i Taxable Individual Income Tax Returns 1945 


Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal Revenue 
(Adjusted gross income’ classes and money figures in thousands of dollars) 


Tot 


Total Total Total e 
pasueted gross | no. oe pegs tax Adjusted gross | no. oe gathee ng: t 
ncome classes | taxable after ncome classes | taxable after 
returns | income | credits returns | income | crediz 
’ ($1,000) ($1,000) $1,000) ($1,000) 
Taxable individ- 20 under 25...... 83,229 
ualreturns: . 25 under 30...... 45,966 
0.5 under 0.75... .} 2,024,406} 1,322,903 27,582|/30 under 40...... 49,771 
oY g i 2,471,433 110,823}|40 under 50...... 24,483 
3,834,189 221,201}|50 under 60...... 13,418 
5,005,373 354,715)|60 under 70...... 8,441 
5,845,469 472,301|/70 under 80...... 5,448 
6,692,418 599,429)/80 under 90...... 3,601 
7,022,363 658,934|/90 under 100. .... 2,587 
5 7,213,675 686,008/}100 under 150... . 5,530 
m 7,261,329, 707,912||150 under 200.... 1,726 
2. 7,133,274 716,950||200 under 250... . 738 
3 13,017,492} 1,391,200/|250 under 300... . 407 
3. 10,125,025} 1,178,294//300 under 400... . 333 
4 6,892,942 871,803)}|400 under 500.... 195 
4. 4,649,038 635,796||500 under 750.... 193 
5 oe 4,826,976 727,208|!750 under 1,000... 65 
iBiunder 7. 2...2. . 2,779,484 473,245)|1,000 under 1,500. 39 
7 under 8... 252,895} 1,888,235 351,156}| 1,500 under 2,000. 19 
BrNder Oo... \esr.. 177,315} 1,501,203 298,374||/2,000 under 3,000. 7 
9 under 10....... 134,856] 1,277,388 269,586/|3,000 under 4,000. 2 
10 under 1i...... 104,454) 1,094,124 242,705)|4,000 under 5,000. 3 
11 under 12...... 80,430 923,312 214,678)|/5,000 and over... 1 
12 under 13...... 66,519 829,486 201,619 Ss 
13 under 14...... 55,891 753,545 190,740}|Tot. taxable in- 7 
14 under 15...... 46,052 666,679 175,651||dividual returns|42,650,502 117,561,661|17,050, 
15 under 20...... 155,308} 2,668,955 775,181 1 


M 


The 1945 returns include 20,869,431 optional returns, Form W-2, the withholding receipts fo 
Taxable individual returns numbered 42,650,502 and non-taxable individual returns numbered 7,10 


Individual returns with adjusted gross inccme (or deficit) under $5,000 numbered 47,325,147; and a 
justed gross income of $5,000 and over numbered 2,640,327. ’ 


Commercial and Industrial Failures in the United States _ 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet. Inc.; data. do not include banks 5 
Number | Liabilities 


Year 


Year Number | Liabilities Year Number | Liab ie 


($1,000) 
wusses] 20007 | 173,196 |\1932...... 8,3 


as businesses making voluntary compromise, 


S defined for this record, 


“occurs when a commercial or industrial enterprise | creditors out of court. Comparison of this s 


is involved in a court proceeding or a voluntary | With the bankruptcy reports of the Attorney 
action which is likely to end in loss to creditors. : ted States is not.possible. Th 
Specifically, the Dun & Bradstreet record of fail- ore Ae complete coverage of all types of case 
ures includes discontinuances following assign- he 5 armers, employees, 

abe Beets a involuntary petition in yp Se ee 

mkruptcy, attachment, execution, foreclosure, | visions 

ete.; voluntary withdrawals from business with | in 1933 and 1839, in faeve seater tae ed 
known loss to creditors; also enterprises involved | ures are given—the original denoted as ‘‘A’’” 
in court action, such as receivership, and since comparison with previous years and the rey 


June, 1943, reorganization, or arrangement, which Bac 12 i 
May or may not lead to discontinuance; as well pee ta BE SSPE: CORN REID HE Batee 


Gold and Silver Used in Industry and Arts 


Source: Bureau of the Mint; data are for 1947 
Item Gold Silver Item Gold 


Value! Fine ozs, 


Valuet 


i 
Total issued... ...:. .|$98,129,578 126,366,359 

41Gold valued at $35 per fine ounce. : 

“Includes 3,227 fine ounces of silver sold under the act of July 31, 1946, 
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U. S. Income Tax Collections by States, 1948 


Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal Revenue. Fi 


Figures for Maryland include the District of C are for year ended June 30. 


of Columbia 


ollection District! 


Corporation 


Individual 


Withheld* 


Total 


70,629,312.09 
12,224,948.76 
27,623,646.14 
312,604,278.09 
218,301,647.38 
58,549, 178.02 
141,825,577.23 
167,062,770.26 
67,857,359.19 


woEsee he 
mh 15) K0 
SRNBRSSP ESTAR 


to 
bo 
pening 
40 SE bets 
a 
| 
a 
as) 
Ch 


ho ee 
Sone 
ei 

> | 

oo 
Se 
(ele) 

CO he 


58,645,690.77 
245,236,609.78 
6,250,505.51 
121,102,210.59 


99,542,270.86 
56,395,366.25 
403,589,026.01 


96,706,506.71 
166,004,662.32: 
116, 147,361.21 


105,881,621.04 
66,018,406.48 
200, 542,412.90 
5,037,140.09 


9,851,499,536.20 


82,133,017.33 
34,124,123.05 


94,128,416.93 
166,375,099.34 


18,820,808.22 


78,991,856.46 
35,052,001-67 


~] 
2 he 
D 


Oe TOTO te 


He ie 
oo 
os 
co 
ra 

eo | 
a 
J 


bho 


DOOM aS 


ROARS = 
SAONSOG 


ORO OD ee ee 


104,064, 302.70 
204/263,850.44 
91,299, 886.74 
69,715,227.71 
78,276,533.92 
77, 173,243.49 
36,563,957.98 


676, 161,815.02 
192;765,202.89 
23/245, 172.37 


171,428,890. 
114,682,536.16 
37 


229,064, 196.25 
9,727,942.19 


276,943 ,828.80 
83,813,697.58 
121,751,193.14 
1,582,834 ,871.77 
1,520,844,255.53 
291,848,648.61 


1,011,921,119.03 
4461799 .961.77 


130 747,191.95 
1,148,315,806.58 
1,347,084,092.55 
2,252,280,551-65 

706,239 ,359.36 


243,238,346.14 

1,028 985,316.04 
55,320,140.03 
793,401,180.52 
2,503,147,194.42 
3,243,504 ,665.35 
604,418,019.44 


271,241,516.71. 
eeprom ; 


799 502,104.97 


38,988,288.15 


9,464,203,726.97| 11,533,576,972.05| 41,864,542,295.40 


r Internai Revenue Collections included in total—Miscellaneous internal revenue (including 
‘profits) $8,633,919,707.42; Employment taxes (ineluding carriers’ taxes) $2,381,342,352.76. 


TOTALS FOR STATES AND TERRITORIES COMPRISING PART OF OR MORE THAN 
ONE COLLECTION DISTRICT 


Collection District! 


Corporation 


‘States. 


s the District of Columbia, and Puel 
des the Territory of Alaska. The amou 
tax burden of the respective States, 


arriers’ taxes). 
covered into the Treasury from documentary stamp sales 


les of motor vehicle use stamps by postmasters as well as excise tax collections on imported 
led spirits and wines by collectors of customs. 


Individual 


Withheld* 


Total 


includes amounts withheld for Victory tax 
s for above States and Territories in 
its) and Employment taxes (including c 
e above figures include amounts 


sO ae nore 


5,836,082.77' 
169,358,289.93 


llecti districts follow State boundaries, except that the Maryland district 
fhe District of Colum rto Rico for. sugar collections, and the Washington District 
mts collected by States are not entirely indicative of the 
since the taxes may be eventually borne by persons in 


18,891,145,.13 
3,103,679,127.30 
398,273,739.46 


»975,513,716.48 
2,665,707,099.42 
3,222,789,298.89 
1,285,123,045.12 

514,234,883.24 
2,086,156.82 


pe td Ore internal revenue (including excess 
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Stock of Money in the United States 
Source; Treasury Department 


Money Held in Treasury Money Outside of Treasuri 


: Pa ee tists td eas ESS. 
Total Amount held as In Circulatiox 
June} Stock of security against Reserrs s ——- 
30 money in gold and silver|282in 95 T i 
U 2 Total certificates (and|,2otes (and ‘otal 
Spr Treasury notes Treas. notes Amount 
of 1890) of 1890) 

i ollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars = 
1915 4,050,732, 821 1.967,664,597| 1,619,428,701 152,977,037 | 3,702,546,925 3,319,581, 654) 
1920 | 8,158,495,864| 2,379,663,573 704,637,755 152,979,026 | §,483.470.046) 5.467,588,516] 
192 8,299,382, 4,176.381,450| 2,059,795,696 53,620,986 | 6,187,048,829| 4,815,207,508 
1930 | 8.306,564,064| 4,021,936,763| 1,978,447,640 156,039,088 | 6,263,074,9 4,521,987,962 
1935 |15,113,034.715| 9,997,361,866} _7,131,431,261 156,039.431 | 6,714,514,339) 5,567,092,519 
1937 |19,376,690,005) 13,685,480,147! 10,240 964,078 156,039,431 | 9,901,261,037| 6,447,056, 

1938 |20,096,864,767| 14,535,626,578| 12,233,067,576 156,039,431 | 9,964,467,385| 6,460,891,315) 
1939 | 23,754.736,319| 17,862,671,169} 15,299,262,384 156,039,431 !10,483,210,020) 7,046,742,702| 
1940 |28/457,959,874|21,836,935,523| 19,651,066,772 156,039,431 |11,333,196,181| 7,847,501,324) 
1941 |32'774,611,367/24,575,186,185| 22,300,087,392 156,039,431 |12,993,345,860] 9,612,432,348) 
1942 |35.840,908,269|24,783,526,439| 22,596,351,698 156,039,431 |15,903,330,780/|12,382.866, 105) 


1943 |40,868,265,576|24,466,764,442| 22,199,034,957 
1944 |44'805,301,042/23, 173,692,581) 20,878,640,857 


1945 |48/009,399,687|22,202,115,287| 19,923,737,751 


1946 |49'648,010,839|22,649,365,413) 20,397,885,216 
1947 |50,599,351,953|23,633,353,268| 22,318,880,445 
1948 |52,601,128,801/25,890,133,954! 24,563, 132,422 


pPreliminary, subject to revision. 


Note. There is maintained in the Treasury— 
(i) as a reserve for United States’ notes and 
Treasury notes of 1890—$156.039.431 in gold bul- 
lion; (ii) as security for Treasury notes of 1830— 
an equal dollar amount in standard silver dollars 
(these notes are being canceled and retired on re- 
ceipt); (iii) as security for outstanding silver 
certificates—silver in bullion and standard silver 
dollars of a monetary value equal to the face 
amount of such silver certificates; and (iv) as 
security for gold certificates—gold bullion of a 


_yalue at the legal standard equal to the face 


amount of such gold certificates. Federal Reserve 
notes are) obligations of the United States and a 
first lien on all the assets of the issuing Federal 
Reserve Bank. Federal Reserve notes are secured 


156,039.431 |21,191,591,239|17,421,259,973 
156,039,431 |26,316,138,123|/22,504,341,539 
156,039,431 |30,491,950,456|26,746,438, 483 
156,039,431 |32,108,938,284|28,244,997,112 
156,039,431 |32,061,221,561|28,297,227,423 
156,039,431 131,831,754,706!27,902,858,698|p 


by the deposit by the Federal Reserve Bank 
cerned, with its Federal Reserve Agent, oF 
amount of collateral consisting of such disem 
or purchased paper as is eligible under the 
of the Federal Reserve Act, or gold certifica 
direct obligations of the United States. Eact® 
eral Reserve Bank must maintain reserves i 
certificates of not less than 25 percent agab 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation. 
certificates deposited with Federal Reserve 4 
as collateral, and those deposited with the 
urer of the United States as a redemption 
are counted as part of the required reserve. 
certificates’’ as herein used includes credits 
the Treasurer of the United States payable ii 
certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes ani 
tional bank notes are in process of retireme 


Stock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Each Fiseal © 


Source: Treasury Department 


June oA a Silver Subsidiary 
bullion dollars silver 
Dollars. Dollars Dollars 


1915...| 1,985,539,172 | 568.271.655 | 185,430,250 
1920...| 2.865,482,492 | 268.857.494 | 258.855,239 
1925,. .| 4,360,382,000 | 522.061,078 | 283,471,971 
1930...) 4,534.865,716 | 589.959.520 310,978.375 


1939. .|16,110,078,913 | 547,078,920 | 379,811,734 
19 9,963,090,869 | 547,078,371 260, 

1941 ../22,624,197,712 | 547,078, 447,247,697 
1942. ./22,736,704,552 | 547,077,816 | 529,813,870 
1943, ./22,387,522,108 | 538,996,515 | 659. 226 


1945, ./20,212,973,114 | 493,943,078 | 825,798,486 
1946. .|20,269,934,470 | 493,580,003 | 878,958,125 
1947. ./21,266,490,450 | 493,462,387 | 922,656,000 
1948 |. |23,532,460,372 | 493,100,146 | 952,298,876 


Gold coin and bullion (June 30, 1938 and since), 


Federal National Other ; 
reserve bank and Tt 
notes notes total = 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 


84,260,500 | 819,273,593 | 4,050,782.821 
3.405.877.120 | 719.037.730 | 8,158,495,864 


Ay 698.317,4 4 
4,420,815,000 | 220,687,930 |20,096,864,732 
4,763,988, 7 189,291,607 |23,754,736,319 | 


50 291, 
5,481,778,345 | 167,190,377 |28,457,959,138 
7,001,520,625 | 151,909,100 |32,774,554,351 
9,790,726,865 | 140,337,042 |35,840,908,370 
14,404,174,100 | 133,357,652 |40,868,267,577 
19,527,973,590 | 127,218,244 |44,805,501, 
23,650,974,895 } 121,215,375 |48,009,399,687 — 
24,839,323,305 | 115,114,110 |49,648,010,839 | 
24,780.494,655 | 107,322,550 |50,599,351,953 ° 
24,503,331,215 | 100,358,076 |52,601,128,801 - 


excludes gold net held in the Treasury. | 
sf 


Gold: Reserves of Central Banks and, Governments 
Source: Federal Reserve System; figures show millions of dollars; at par of exchange 


Ne- |Swit- 5 { 
December | U. S. King: France Beta ther-| zer- |Spain ise Italy| Bel- |Can- Lait Ja-- 


lands| land 


sium} ada | ting} Pan 


1 | 2709 |. 29 | 692 | 549 | .:. [220 144 9 | 214 
1| 2 29 | 617 | 502 |.: Silt) 120. | 734 7 416 tea | 
1 | 2:000°| 29 | 575 | 665 |'°43°|. 12.2 124 | 734 5 | 497 164 
1 | 20 29 6 | 824 42 141 | 735 6 | 614] .. 
1 | 1.777 | 29 | 500 }1,158 | 105 |.222: gayi 8 | Seale 
1 | 1,090 2 S2TOM, 342) WadOnle ses 4 |'7i6'| 361 | 1,1971. 722 

Ee 1 12 | 265 |1,430 | 111 |.22 2: 28 | 735 | 543 | 1lo72)- 27 
1 548 | .. | 231 115356 | 111 | 2.72 28 | 597 | 294 | ” ag 
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U.S. Money in Circulation, by Denominations 


Source: Federal Reserve System 
(Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. In millions of dollars) 
Coin and small denomination 


_| Tota 


7 in cir currency Large denomination currency Unas- 
a3 = | 
—J/sorte 
tion | Total $10 | $20 $50 |$100 |$500)$1,000 $5,000)/$10,000 ‘4 
1 326 5 a 10 
5}1 35 7 16 5 
34) 946 i 17 33 ; 
559/36/1,019/1 20 32 2 
610/39)1,129/2, 30 60 4 
11,160} 8,120 695/44/1,355/2 24 46 4 
15,410/11,576] 880! 801/55/1,693/4 9 25 3 
20,449/14,871/1,019] 909/70/1 5 9 22 2 
25,307/17,580/1 5, 10 24 3 
6, 22 7 24 2 
6 ,771 8 26 3 
6, 070 5 17 3 
Consumer Credit Statisties 
Source: Federal Reserve System 
(Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars) 
Installment credit 
Total ; Single 
con- Total Sales credit pay- Charge | Service 
sumer instal- Loans!2| ment jaccounts| credit 
credit! ment Total | Auto- | Other loans!3 
credit! mobile 
032 928 1,104 656 1,949 1,611 573 
05 865 815 1,048 1,292 472 
1,729 1,721 1,983 1,488 1,650 0 
44 1,942 1,802 2,159 1,601 1,764 610 
91 482 1,009 1,440 1,369 1,513 648 
814 175 639 1,124 1,192 1,498 687 
200 635 1,177 1,255 1,758 729 
227 676 1,437 ? 1,981 772 
en .. 544 1,014 2,386 2,262 3,054 874 
ee 1,151 1,688 3 2,702 3,612 920 
“1,202 1,616 3,401 2,718 3,240 924 
5 1,254 1,581 3,449 0. 3,061 928 
1,367 1,619 5AT 2,689 3,275 926 
. 1,468 1,669 3,632 2,665 3,259 " 934 
=. F 6,963 Bf 1,536 1,722 3,705 2,660 3,263 932 
ep..| 14,149 7,192 3,399 1,631 1,768 3,793 2,662 3,364 931 


Preliminary. 1Revised. 
mcludes repair and modernization loans insured by Federal Housing Administration. 
foninstalment consumer loans (single-payment loans of commercial banks and pawnbrokers) 


mers’ Marketing and Purchasing Cooperatives in the U. S. 
Source: Farm Credit Administration. (Marketing Season, 1946-1947) 


* Associ- | Mem- Busi- \ Associ- | Mem- Busi- 
‘Leading states ations | bership ness Group ations | bership| ness 


$1,000 ||Marketing: 4 No. $1,000 
677,330 Cotton and products 5] 284,000 233,700 
674,420 Dairy products..... 746,000} 1,746,000 
508,740|| Fruits & vegetables. 937| 168,000] 826,000 
Grain, drybeans, rice 602,000}1,918,000 
Livestock.... . ‘s 572] 860,000) 790,000 


Nuts. 
Poultr 


y and eggs.... 
i 1 
0 ee 172 256,330 WOOK gies atushcs & ets 109,000 
LO a *201 99,790 ease Miscellaneous...... 177,200. 
Bets ale art 4,684|2,544,170/2,912,010 —-—— —|— 
Total marketing 7,268|3,378,000| 6,005,000 
Ante RINE eias 10,125) 5,436,000/ 7,116,000 Purchasing........ 2,857) 2,058,000) 1,111,000 


Total marketing 
and purchasing. 10,125/5,436,000/7,116,000 


timated membership and estimated business for each association is credited to the State in 


eh the association has its headquarters. $ 
list includes independent Nocel associations, federations, large-scale centralized associations and 


re is some duplication in these membership figures, due to the fact that some farmers. belong 
More than one association. ’ 
i OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVES BY YEARS 


: : Estimated Business Marketing Estimated Businesa 
Numbet Mech bership in Dollars Season Number |Membership} in Dollars 


OUR IP coco 6068 


3,660,000 1945-46 
eae 3,270,000. L 1946-47. ... : 
“marketing season includes the period during which the farm products of a specified year are moved 
jo the channels of trade. Marketing seasons overlap. 


j 


as. ee .~ 9 oe € ~ -— a + th, ate 0 


pe eR ah Sean a 


Pee geatiheee| 
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All Banks in United States—Number, Deposits pe 7 


Source: Federal Reserve System 
Comprises all national banks in the continental | ments. ret includes, during the period June 1 
United States and all State commercial banks, | June 1935. private banks wich, pursuant to 
trust companies, mutual and stock savings banks | provisions of the one Act of 1933, submili 
and such private and industrial banks as are in- | condition reports to the Comptroller of the ¢ 
cluded in abstracts issued by State banking depart- ! rency. a 
SP DER aa ee Totai Deposits t 


| 


Number of Banks (in millions of dollars) — & | 
‘ Nonmember Nonmem 
Member banks banks Member banks banks . 
Date | Total |——— —_-——____|_______} Total |}——_____ 
June all Mu- all Mu- 
30 banks Na- tual banks Na- tual i 
Total | tional| State | sav- | Other Total | tional | State | say- | Ot 
ings ings 
1915.. 26,511) 7,615) 7,598 17 636} 18,260) 21,894} 8,894! 8,817 77| 3,901 g 
1920. . 29,715| 9,399] 8,025) 1,374 628| 19,688] 41,282] 25,401} 17,159} 8,242) 5,168) 10) 
1 8,479} 9,538] 8,066) 1,472 621} 18,320] 51,641] 32,457] 19,912] 12,546} 7,089) 12u 
1930. =-.| 23,855 31 7,247) 1,068 604; 14,936) 59,828] 38.069] 23,235! 14,834) 9,117) 12 
1935 16,047} 6,410) 5,425 985 569| 9,068) 51,149) 34,938] 22,477) 12,461) 9,830) 6) 
1940.. 14,955} 6,398) 5,164) 1,234 551 8,606} 70,770} 51,729) 33,014) 18,715} 10,631 
1941 14,855} 6,556) 5,130) 1,426 547| 7,752| 78,120) 58,512) 37,273] 21,238| 10,640] 8 
1942 14,775) 6,647) 5,101)". 1,546 544| 7,58 eras ge 404] 40,534! 22,871) 10,387 
1943 14,618} 6,703} 5,060] 1,643 542] ~ 7,373|107 4,016 .589| 29,427! 11,132] Ie 
1944 14,553} 6,773} 5,036) 1,737 541| 7,239]128, 608 101, 276] 65,585) 35,690) 12,460] 14) 
1945 14,542) 6,840) 5,015) 1,825 539} 7,163/151,033/118,378] 76,533) 41,844! 14,413) 18% 
1946 14,567| 6,887} 5,012) 1,875 538)" 7,142|159,171/122'519| 80;212| 42,307| 16,266] 20% 
1947....| 14,716] 6,928) 5,012} 1,916 530) 7,258/153,349)115,435| 77,146] 38,289) 17,426) 2 
1948, . 14,720! 6,925| 4,998 1,927 530| 7,2651156,4401117,300! (n.a.) (n.a.) 18,190| 20% 


(1948) Partly estimated—rounded to nearest 10 million. (n.a.) Not available. 


All Banks—Principal Assets and Liabilities, Dec. 31, 1947 


Source: United Sune Treasury Department (In thousands of dollars) 


Invest- Invest- 

States Loans ments* Deposits States Loans ments* | Depe 
AYBines | ik is. * 178,794 408,817 687,942||North Dakota.. 51,313 414,607] ° 5844 
N. Hampshire. - 174,963 282,127 536,980/|South Dakota. - 84,832 315,260 5277 
Vermont...... 170,387 117,514 329,287||Nebraska...... 248/232 685,613] 1,3244 
Massachusetts..| 2,155,808] 4,140,536] 7.237,134|/Kansas.../ >. _ 338,111 801.977] 1,608 
Rhode Island. . 228,294 624,045] . 1,002,504)|Montana...._. 83,101 327,001 560 
Connecticut... . 666,853] 1,606,662} 2,737,710]; Wyoming... | _! 48,256 118,072 2400) 
Tot. N. BE. Sts.| 3,575,099] 7,179,701| 13,531,557||Colorado...... 241/325 556,053| .1,131. 

ae New Mexico... 80,210 114,864 2865 
as oe Pes hia Set 21,920,222 apes oeato ik « Beak 326,952 678,419} 1,534 

ew Jersey.... } i : ; 1895, ‘ot. West. Sts.| 1,502,33 Ei 0 

aap F Sete ett 10, rei ereas - : bit 794 
195 »22 ashington. . 598,902 9 
i 401,520) 1,187,144] 1,979,042 lOreg: OW .kLe hee 319,474 b86.213 z 3a 5 

% ae 242'774| '505,881| _ 1,023,900 ..| 4,467,349} 5,834'934] 13/1577 

Tot. East. Sts.| 16,550,389| 32,163,122| 60,657,892||Idaho. . : 97,672 252/004 4455) 
=||Utah... ‘ 179,742 244,929 5. 
eee) conte 7egiesel (Lene. a1d) Novena. | Segue ee 

es nia, ; E 4 Arizona. 1 5 3 
Gerecmics) ei] Uses) RT. ead ae 

oul ‘arolina: ¥ 2, :o. ‘ot. Pacific S "5,865, 

OPRIB Sa Ss/.. 565, 160 668,771] 1,713,498 Kine $45,140) .8,286;107 058 ae 
Florida... 2... _ 335,735 891,673| 1,720,160]|/Tot. U. S. (ex- a 
remap] tenesr| Serta) gadis Sloetpoesee | 

ississipp: \ P 21,2 : sions). ..... 42,999. 

Louisiana... : 349,672} — 696,465| 1,646,706||Alaska....._ || isese ag 133) $37 161,849) ) 
Peraseev. te.. 1,677,694] 2,359,452} 6,182,920||Canal Zone ; 
Arkansas. .... . 151,860 357,454 793,586]! (Panama)... 769 1,735 33.2 
Kentucky... |. 419,555 734,221) 1,597,977]/|Guam......... 760 25,415 29,9 
ere: ue 591,051 751,703) _1,945,265||The Territory ; | 
Tot, Sou. Sts.| 6,038,199] 9,678,554) 22,951,675 = of Hawail.. = \ 121,069 250,571 400, | 
uerto Rico.... ; 72,2 
GO aka nee 1,869,712] 3,502,325] 7,178, 404||American Si ie casts 2, 
Indiana....... 629,397} 1/657,813| _3,053,867||_ Samoa...... 13 1,231 1 
Reece fetes Ft nee re ae ap | 
[ero NSS 184,44 : 8,4 ,956,6 U.S 7 33 
Wisconsin :."} "630,784| 1.620,203) 2,038,870 By ahd WP eI hy 3 

nmnesota..... i 4,80 ,923,426|!Total. h 
ROWV AR SIA ti 505,160} 1,278,440] 2401051 EPA ae. a gi Bp be 868,) 
Missouri... ... 1,230,670) 1,682,727 4,201,798||Tot. U. S. and ‘ 
Tot. Midw. St |. 9,468,149] 19,896,250! 39,595,891 possessions.| 43,228,562| 81,623,382 162,712 i 


*Investment figures above are for U. S. Government securities, direct icid 
Other investment totals follow: Obligations of States and political sub- divisions, $5,360 Sha a 
ponds pose and debentures $4,897,998,000; Corporate stocks, including stocks of Federal Reserve b mi 


Federal Land Banks: Farms, Mortgaged and Otherwise _ 
Source: United States Farm Credit Administration 
Fore- Amounts* Fore- 


aaa 


Year closures |Foreclosures| Delinquent Year closures |Foreclosures Delingut ue 
Sere ay pa Seating Me RA Tea ans, T 
No, Dollars Dollars 5 bd 
1930...... 4,645 |. 16,866,108 | 137,447,246 10,567 38.1003 tt) 2 4 
LOBL evaeictele 7,386 27,168,645 | 304,927'875 f 20,083,747 
1932......}] 10,039 40,419,840 | 593,592,716 4,398 15,171,508 
1933..... 6, 25,801,412 | 627,404,426 3,270 10,988,559 
LOBE S34 tin. 163 15,244,494 | 628,454,079 805 2,729,462 
ISSB s/o nc8 -| 11.438 36,209,951 | 463,372,119 * 283 944'376 
ASRB SUS cine 13.571 41,994,962 | 304,727,770 138 447,927 
TOSI Hs:: 9.065 27.642.369 | 334/153/992 lesa 230,292 
MOSS areas. 7,337 24,393.831 | 442'451/383 55 - 140,786 


Oe Te 7 : 
installments: delinquent’? means unpaid principal balance of loans having extensions 
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UN. Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 


Source: New York Stock Exchange 


Stocks Bonds Seats ~ Stocks Bonds Seats 
OO ear OI 
Shares Par Value | High | Low (Cal.) Shares Par Value | High | Low 
Dollars Dollars Dollars No. Dollars Dollars|Dollars 
138.8 981 ,000| 579,293 93,000 47,500 36...| 496,046,869 3.339,458,000] 174,000! 89,000 
260;569000 1,026,254'000 85,000 72/000 ...| 409;464'570 2,792,531,000} 134,000] 61,000 
q 9 wef - 297, 466,722 1,859,865,01 85, 3) 
262,029,599 |2,046,083,000| 70/000] 51” 
207,599,749 |1,669,438,000| 60,000 33,000 
7 -+| 270,603,671 |2,111,805,000| 35,000 49,000 
‘i 98, 625, y 2..,.] 125,685,298 |2,311,479,250 ,000 A 
2,720,301,800 480,000) + «| 278,741,765 |3,254,717,725| 48/000 
576, 765, "412 2,969,848,000 322,000 |1: -++| 263,074,018 |2,694,704,000 5, 40,000 
425, 234) 294/2 9 2 --| 377,563,575 |2,261,985,110 95,000) 49,000 
4 816, 646, 250, oe 0 008 -..| 363,709,312/1,364,174,150| 97,000 
‘ p ,000 -+.| 253,623,894/'1,075,541,420| 70,000 50,000 
3/339,458,000 145,000 és" 000 


Record high. 


eg the close of business Dec. 31, 1947, there were 1,379 stock issues, aggregating 1,906,512,708 
s listed on the New York Stock Exchange, with a total market value of $68,312,500,293. 


N. Y. Curb Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: New York Curb Exchange 


Seat price 
Yearly volumes ranges _ Yearly volumes 


Date Stocks Bonds High | Low Date Stocks 


- 88,406, on $500,533,000/$37, = $8,500 «+++ | 49,640,238 
+--+] 476,140,375|  513,551,000/254/000/150. 000 wees-| 45,729,888 
a pen 270,065] 863,541,000/225,000 3 eeeee] 42,928,377 
110,313,687} 981/297 ano 137,500} 40,000 --+++| 34,656,354 
57, eee 897} 929,433,000) 55,00 we 
100,916,602) 944374000 rr 
60,050,695|1,013,639,000 p ,000 is ae 
75,747,764) 1,171,440,000 : 2,000 ci ai ,392| 167,333,000 
134,845,196] '823'050,000| 48/000} 26. -.+++| 137,313,214] 79,770,000 
104,178,804] 442/361;000 E 1... 72,376,027| 88,638,000 


Stock Price Indexes, Selected Stocks 


Source: Government Statistics Bureau; (1935-39= 100) 


Indus-| puptic | Rail- com. | 2dus-| papel 
trials, ili 4 bined trials, ili 

354 utilities,| roads, Year 402 354 utilities,| roads, 
stocks |28 stocks/20 stocks stocks | stocks |28 stocks/20 stocks 


Seat price 
ranges 


——$—$—________ 
High | Low 
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_Foreign Pcakenge Rates, October, 1948 


Rate Rate 
Country Monetary | U.S. Country Monetary | U. S. Country Monetary | U.S. 
unit dol- unit oo 
ars 


OTHER CONTINENTS Brags 6... oe abate TN 
RPRPANC.. os 10. Chile*........]/Béso.. 0,032 
val Eh MLZ | ct alee eal Eek ak 4 Colombia*. - . : a 58 
nie ae Catedral cae 2° Costa Rica. ... 
os Cuba* 


é FAR EAST _ | |Honduras..... 
ae Krone... .. ; Hong Kong. 11. . K. dolar|025 exico™. =... 
=47, 102 ant 


eae S's Krona..... 22 LATIN AMERICA — cg at en ra Sole Sawa 0 


ee Pa) Ral ie Aa oe Y guay...... 
acrinn Bolivia. Boliviano i 


aide Inte: ional Monetary and. **Free rate. 


United States Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts 
Source: Treasury Department 


1 Year Internal Year Internal 
| Customs Revence (Fiscal)| Customs Revenue  ||(Fiscal) Customs | Revenue 


Dollars “a 
-|3bo tee 250 


- Dollars 
peek 039, 205, 014 vee Ge ’ 4,597, 140, 102} 


.. .{891,870,013| 7,361,674,982 


va 3/512,851,608 1942... 388'948/497!12/993'117,888 


Gg | 

Bank Suspensions ; site 4 

Source: Federal Reserve System. The figures for bank suspensions represent banks which, dw 
the periods shown, closed ompararad or permanently on account of financial difficulties; doés 
include banks whose deposit liabilities were assumed by other banks at the time of closings 
some-instances with the aid of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation loans). | 


Suspen- Suspen- Suspen- ie | 
Yéar Rane Deposits Year sions Deposits Year sions Depos 
T9210. 505 | $172,188,000]|1930..... 1,352 |, 853,363,000}|1939 
1922.5... 367 93,043,000]|1931..... 2,294 . |1,690,669,000 
19232.-.. 6 149,601,000) /1932..... 1,456 715,626.000 
924..... 775 210,151,000}|1933* 4,004 |3,598,975,000};1942 
T9258 232%: 618 167,555,000|/1934..... ,937,000)'1943 
1926. .... 976 260,378,000] |1935..... 34 10,015,000) | 1944 
A927 Ac. o% 669 199,329,000) |1936..... 44 11,306,000 Fs 
1928.2... 499 142,580,000] /1937....- 59 19,723,000} | 1946. - 


BOZO tare 659 230,643.000!'1938..... 55 13,012,0001|1947 


holiday; 2,124 banks with deposits of $2,520,391,000 which were not licensed following the bans 
holiday and were placed in liquidation or receivership; and 1,252 banks 
which had not been licensed by June 30, 1933. 


Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities 

Source: Except as to Los Angeles, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, N. x 
Yr. (Cal.)i| New York| Phila. Chicago Boston Los Ang. | San Fran.| Detroit | Kan. . 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1 


$1,000 $1,000 ,000 $1,000_ 
1925.....|283,619.245] 29,079,000] 35,391,600) 22,482,000] 7,945.494) 9,479,464 8,430.797 
1935 111815551,008] 16,909,000| 13.194,988] 10,645,822) 5,852,244) 6,468,835 4,523,167) 4, 


1940 7/160,878.038| 21,455.000| 16,684.672| 11,943.665| 7,543.880| 7 773,877) 6,312,233 4,99"3 
1943... .. |248,559.786| 32:515,000| 23,622,041] 17,767,889| 14,123,157| 13,267,105] 17,458,205 9,800 
1944 . |286/348,999| 33,028,000] 25,710,197| 18,288,156) 15,649,271] 14,834,954) 19,071,596 10,064 
1945... .5 334.432.654| 34,710,000| 27.279,588| 19,589,725] 17,144,078) 15,743,086] 16,472,971 10,854 
1946..... 366.064.778| 40.138,000| 31,913,597] 21,539,923) 21,431,734] 18,254,463) 15,108,420 12,968 
1947..... .|361,238,495! 43,381,000] 36,541,402] 23,098,794| 22,782,229 19,546,621] 17,745,481 15,42) 


¥r. (Cal.)|Pittsb’rgh| Cleveland; St. Louis | Minneap.| Baltimore, Cincin. N. Orleans Loui: 


1,000 $1, $1. $1,080) 
8,856,572| 5,996.668| 7,626,577) 4,462,950 3,709,955| 3,169,574) 1 
5,245,718] 3,417,055 .940, 3, 2,910.637| 2.466.319] 1,434.458] 1.29 
7,074,775| 5.734.407] 4,822,016) 3.787,088| 4,201,985) 3,245,329) 2,149.775 1.93% 
12,623,836] 10,784,233} 8,627,969] 7,056,52 7,543, 5,412,153} 4,333,591] 3,509) 
13,469,223] 11,239,266] 9,317,184] 7,366,867) 7,921,604; 5,860,486) 4,571,636 3,744 
12,978,668} 11,529,428] 9,723,815) 8,196,279} 8,315,468 ,305,149} 4,664,880) 4,0: 
12822'082| 12/659,390| 11,261.476| 10,364,448] 9,215,940| 7,161,137} 5,562,696) 4,70% 
13,711,221] 14,905,648! 12,952,036! 12,468,294| 10,070,302! 8.328.788! 5,735,987! 5,5) 
Department Store Sales, Index Numbers and Value 
Source: Federal Reserve System 4 
Index.numbers without seasonal 
adjustment, 1941 average—100 q 
Sales Stocks Outstst 
Year and month Sales during month (total for) (end of ing or 
—1}|} month) month) (end f 
‘ Instal- | Charge mont 
Total Cash ment | account 
Su RRR | ee eS we ae 
1941 average 100 100 100 100 $156,000,000/$419,000,000|$194, 00% 
1942 average. . 114 131 82 102 179,000,000} 599,000,000 000 
1943 average. 130 165 71 103 204,000,000} 508,000,000) 530,004 
1944 average. 145 188 65 112 227,000,000) 534,000,000) 560,00 
1945 average. 162 211 67 125 00,000] 563, ,000} 729,064 
1946 average. 202 242 101 176 318,000,000] 714,000,000) 909,009 
1947 average. . es 214 237 154 200 ' 336,000,000) 823,000,000), 553: 00) 
POSS Want... eck wk. 174 189 142 164 271,000,000) 789,000,000) 633,00 
1): ee 168 177 142 162 263, ,000) 878, ,000) 575,008 
UC) 226 235 196 222 355,000,000] 941,000,000) 420,00 
Cl ae eae 213 220 191 208 331,000,000} 938,000,000) 356,008 
Se Rae, 218 228 186 213 339,000,000} 919,000,000] 339,005 
June (p)....... 217 229 178 212 337,000,000] 859,000,000| 464, 


(p) Preliminary. 


Life Insurance in Force in the United States q 


Source: Life Insurance Year-Book of The Spectator, Philadelphia; figures do not include busine 
foreign companies operating in the United States [ 


As of Dec. 31 Ordinary Policies* Industrial Policies Group Policies All Policie 7 
No. $1,000 No. $1,000 No. 1,000 - ; 

1925.........|23,881,758| 54,519,176] 73,735,801|12,823,681) 11,181 S200 1 47,629,440 71,64) 
1930.........|32,738.561| 79,774,841] 89/436,4%8] 18,287,408] 37,774 | 9,886,026] 122,212,773|107. 9a) 
.|31,924,906] 71,918,829) 81,517,404/17,154,473] 27,284 | 8,911,742)113,469,594| 97,99) 
32,622,406] 71,298,680] 82,579,393|17,650,708| 20,324 | 8,593,022)115,222,123 56) 
33,373,787| 71,963,295] 83,970,863] 18,297,543] 25,203 |10,469,577]117,369,853 100,73) 

34,393,897] 73, ,605| 86,715,415] 19,463,951] 21,932 111,465,650] 121,131, 104, 
381030,231| 77°265,494) 88°810;166|20/085;708| 22°701 |12's08;490| 124478 168 [E1108 
6,992,120] 78,813,619] 87,934,374|21,140, 24/438 -|14,022' 29\134°950. 11399 


2, 6 
"134,1 ‘577, 00,364,759|27,047, 40,974 |24.446,301|147,539,905|149 
.|50,171,5421104'456,033|104'097,570|28.496,958| 37/877 |22,769, "306, 
54/848, 956|116,109,948|107,737,381|30,246,934| 41,954 |28 {96,470 iea'e58' 307 Pai 


58,586,404'126,205,585!109,505,696131,493,252' 47,802 133,565,043 168°139:90 19 20 


*Includes ordinary business of Industrial companies and the foreign business 1 ; us 
New Business in 1947 includes policies revived, increased and dividend eduitious= croup? $6, 20: 
308; ordinary, $16,897,394,453; industrial, $5,193,260,538; total, $28,295,968,299. ‘ 2% 


- 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


national Bank for Reconstruction and Development—John J. McCl 
ler, Vice President. Address, 1818 H St., N.W., Washington 25, D. C aha 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
pment (also known-as the World Bank) was 
lished under Articles of Agreement formulated 

 Mations at the United Nations Monetary 

Financial Conference at Bretton Woods, New 
Kmpshire (July 1-22, 1944). United States par- 
ipation in the Bank was authorized by the 
ptton Woods Agreements, Act, approved July 31, 


y, President; Robert L. 


$250.000,000 grant to Credit National, a semi-public 
French corporation, to assist in financing France’s 
program for the general reconstruction and de- 
velopment of its productive facilities and resources. 
The loan, which is guaranteed by the Republic of 
France, bears interest at 314 per cent and is to be 
amortized by semi-annual payments beginning No- 
vember 1, 1952 and calculated to retire the entire 
loan by maturity, May 1, 1977. In addition, the 
Bank charges & commission of 1 per cent per year, 
to be set aside in a special reserve fund for con- 
tingencies. Three other loans were granted in 
August 1947, comprising $195,000,000 to the Nether- 
lands; $40,000,000 to Dénmark and $12,000,000 to 
Luxemburg. All of these are 314 per cent loans 
with amortization provisions calculated to retire 
each loan by maturity in 1972. The 1 per cent 
commission to be set aside in the special reserve 
fund is charged against each, as well. 

In addition, loan agreements have been signed 
with Corporacion de Fomento dé la Produccion and 
Empresa Nacional de Electricidad, S.A., providing 
for loans amounting to $16 million to assist in the 
development of hydro-electric projects and’ agri- 


Articles of Agreement of the Bank entered 
wo force Dec. 27, 1945 and the Bank for- 
Uy began operations on June 25, 1946 with an 
ized capital of $10,000,000.000, of which 
0,000,000 had been subscribed by 38 of the 
Hons Tepresented at the Bretton Woods Confer- 
Since that time eight other countries have 
Ome members of the Bank, bringing the total 
tal Subscriptions to $8,286,000,000, of which 20 
scent has been paid in, 2 per cent in gold or 
S and 18 per cént in the currencies of the 
countries. This paid-in portion of the 
ital subscription may be used by the Bank in 
fain cases for ma! loans. Other loans are 
meed out of funds trowed in the capital 
fkets of the world. The remaining 80 per cent 
the Bank’s subscribed capital is reserved to 
the Bank’s obligations. The total amount out- 
nding of guarantees, participations in loans and 
ect loans made by the Bank may not be in- 
ised at anytime to an amount in excess of the 
unimpaired subscribed capital, reserves and 
s of the Bank. ; 
fhe aims of the Bank, as stated in its Articles of 
zement, are: 


assist in the reconstruction and development 
territories of members by facilitating the in- 
tment of capital for productive purposes, in- 
ling the restoration of economies destroyed 
“disrupted by war, the reconyersion of pro- 
tive facilities to peacetime needs and the 
Buragement of the development of produc- 
fe facilities and resources in less developed 
untries. 


‘promote private foreign investment by means 
@uarantees or participations in loans and 
investments made by private investors; 
when private capital is not availabie on 
oOnable terms, to supplement private invest- 
by providing, on suitable conditions, fi- 
doe productive purposes out of its own 
funds raised by it and its other re- 


effective as soon as the Bank receives certain docu- 
ments together with evidence that the Government 
“ee the Republic of Chile has guaranteed these 
oans. 

In August 1948, the Bank also loaned $12,000,000 
to four Dutch shipping companies in the form of 
242% one to ten-year serial mortgage notes guar- 
anteed by the Kingdom of the Netherlands. Tere 
U. S. banks purchased $8,100,000 of these notes, 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by. the 
International Bank. In addition to the 214% in- 
terest rate, the shipping companies will pay annu- 
ally to the International Bank a commission of 
1% and a service charge of 1/16% on the amount 
of notes outstanding. 5 

The United States has subscribed to a greater 
portion of the Bank’s capital stock than any 
other member country. Its subscription totals 
$3,175,000,000 of which it has paid in 20 per cent, 
or $635,000,000. The United States subscription 
is 38.32 per cent of total capital subscriptions. The 
four next largest subscribers are the United King- 
dom, China, France and India. The principal 
office of the Bank is located in Washington, D, C. 
The Bank also has a branch office in New York. 


The Bank’s members are: 


Australia India 
Belgium Iran 


, 


omote the long range balanced growth of 
national trade and the maintenance of 
ailibrium in balances of payments by en- 
ging international investment for the de- 
nent of the productive resources of mem- 
thereby assisting in raising productivity, 
andard of living and conditions of labor Goataunica Wickeapia 


ir territories. Guba Norway 
the loans made or guaranteed by it | Czechoslovakia nama 

: Sion to international loans through other | Denmark Paraguay 

Inels so that the more useful and urgent | Dominican Republic Peru ‘ ait 
ts, large and small alike, will be dealt | Ecuador Philippine Republic 
ES, Bt Gaivad Srila 
Be iar ead rare, canny te the | Ethiopia eurker eae 

internationa vi nion 0; a fr 

Ber kne tevieries “of ohouber moe «| Pinland. n 


Colombia Netherlands 


France United Kingdom 
he immediate postwar years, to assist in | Greece United States 
ng about a smooth transition from a war- Guatemala Uruguay 
to a peacetime economy. Honduras Venezueia 
Bank made its first loan on May 9, 1947, a} Iceland Yugoslavia 
Bureau of the Mint . 


Source: Bureau of the Mint 


ellie Tayloe ! tivities were placed under a newly organized 
at, the, Mint Director, Branches. are pares of the Mint in the Department of the 
[ ., San Francisco, Calif. easury. 7 
bee Cone tld weped itary; Fort Knox, Ky.; The Bureau of the Mint manufactures all domes- 
osi “West Point, N. ¥.; Assay Offices, | tic coins, acquires gold and silver bullion, safe- 
guards the Government's holdings of monetary 
Meeapes tor aequlcltion, ponpensioujene Wee ge one 
n’s capital the | licenses for acquisition, poss 
Pe ties see oeined, Sor gol wBilyer f tet pee pe anes peels = oe ae 
‘inally {| Yefining of go 
>i i ate A ‘State, but} depemienta. manufacture of medals for the armed 
(1799) an independent agency reporting | services, manufacture of coinage aire ae ae 
y to the President. When the Coinage Act } assay utensils, and special assays of bullion ] 
was passed, all mint and assay office ac-! ores. 


culture in Chile. These agreements are to be . 


+) 
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The International Monetary Fund ‘a 

IMF—International ph leer Padeata 3 Gutt, Managing Director and Chairman of Executive Dire 
Add: A hington 6, D. C. : 
ta er aca Monetary Fund was estab-| holdings of gold and U. S. dollars, whi 


; 4 ller, d the remainder in the mi 
lished in terms of Articles of Agreement adopted ud oan rates t8  seregate of members’ auth 


by 44 nations at the Bretton Woods Conference | 0/5... 39, 1948, was equivalent to $7,976 mi 
(July, 1944.) The Articles of Agreement came ee total subscriptions paid on that date aioe 
into force (Dec. 27, 1945) and at the time of the |{, the equivalent of $6,805.2 million, of W 
first meeting of the Executive Directors (May 6, | $1362.8 million was held by the Fund in gold. | 
1946) 38 countries had become members. Eight | drawing rights of members are determined by 
countries joined later. # . % erence - their quotas, after payment of 
The main purposes of the Fund, as set out | subscriptions. > a 
in the Articles "Of Agreement, are: (1) to pro- Members are under an obligation, once 
“mote international monetary cooperation through | foreign exchange values of their currencies + 
@ permanent institution which provides machinery | been agreed with the Fund, to make no ¢ 
for consultation and collaboration on interna-| in their exchange rates without consultation 
tional monetary problems, and, more specifically, | the Fund. The Fund, however, is not enti 
(2) to promote exchange stability and avoid | object if the proposed change does not € 
competitive exchange depreciation, (3) to assist | 10 per cent of the original par value. Agrees 
in the establishment of a multilateral system of| values were announced (Dec. 18, 1946) fof 
payments in respect of current transactions, which | members, to which seven others have subsequ) 
means the eventual elimination of restrictions | been added. From the. commencement of 0 
on the making of payments and transfers for| tions on March 1, 1947, through June 30, 
current international transactions and the avoid-| exchange transactions of the Fund amount¢ 
ance of discriminatory currency arrangements oF | the equivalent of U.S. $631,291,704. Sales a 
multiple currency practices, and (4) to permit | change involved U.S. dollars, Belgian franes 
members, under appropriate conditions, to draw | British pounds. ; 
upon the resources of the Fund with a view to| Of the fourteen Executive Directors of the I 
shortening ‘the duration and lessening the degree | five represent the members with the Ja 
of any disequilibrium which may from time to] quotas, -United States, United Kingdom, ¢q 
time arise in their balances of payments. France and India. The voting power of the 
The Fund obtains its resources from the pay-| ecutive Directors is approximately propor # 
ment by members of quotas, the size of which| to the quotas of the member or members 
was for original members agreed at Bretton] they represent. The United States directs 
“Woods. Each member pays in gold either 25 per| therefore entitled to cast 30.62 per cent 
eent of its quota or 10 per cent of its net official | total votes of the executive directors. 


° oe © 2 2 1 
Saving by Individuals in the United States 
Source: Security and Exchange Commission 

(Billions of dollars) 


1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | | 


Type of saving 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 


. Currency and bank deposits........... “ts 

. Savings and loan associations......-... + 

. Insurance and pension reserves......-. Se 

&. Private insurance. ..........2..-+ * 

b. Government insurance........... +E 

PUMPER OMG Teele i Nok Gk ila ds h & was a0'e she = 
a. U.S. saving bonds............... 

b. Other U. S. Government* 

ec. State and local government... 

d. Corporate and other......... 

5. Liquidation of mortgage debt!. . 

6. Liquidation of debt not else- 

where classified>. . 

Oy Total liquid saving 

9. 
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. Nonfarm dwellings®. . 
Other durable consumers’ good: . 
. Total Gross Saving (7 + 8 + 9)..... +46. 


Mnecludes unincorporated business saving of the types specified. Does not include corpora: 
government saving. Considerable revisions have been made in some of the series. : 
2Does not include net purchases by brokers and dealers or by other individuals financed by bank © 
8Includes Armed Forces Leave bonds. Ff 
4Mortgage debt to institutions on one-to-four family nonfarm dwellings. 
SLargely attributable to purchases of automobiles and other durable consumers’ goods, u 
‘including some debt arising from purchases of consumption goods. The other segments of in 5 
debt have been allocated to the assets to which they pertain, viz., saving in savings and 
associations, insurance and securities. i 
&Construction of one-to-four family nonfarm dwellings less net acquisition of properties by 
individuals. Also includes a small amount of construction by non-profit institutions. Sd) 
TConsumer expenditures on durable goods as estimated by the Department of Commerce. j 
Note: Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals. Asterisk (*) indicates less 


$50 million. 
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Annual Fire Losses in the United States 
Source: National Board of Fire Underwriters. Up to 1916 figures from Journal of Comm re 
Year Loss ear Loss Year Loss Year 
«sae. /$518,611,800 


07.......) 215,084,709 3 29... 
BSow: 217,885,850 ; 


"859,554 
506,541,001||19 *| 271,453,189 
535,372,782 271,197,296 
549.062'124||193 235,263,401 
172,033,200 perootet 93 30909 405 
258,377,952 472,933,969 +11] 258,477,9441] 


Fires cost annually in the United States about 10,000 human lives. 
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POSTAL INFORMATION 
Mail and Money Order Rates 


PAS of July 1, 1948, there was a total of 41,695 Air-letter sheets (Refer to Inter 
offices throughout the United States and| Foreign Air Mail). 
sions. Of this number, 2,323 were First Class, Air Parcel Post Service: ‘ 
Second Class, 12,947 Third Class, and 20,769 The following zone rates, which became effective 
th Class; there were 32,412 rural routes cover-| Sept. 1, 1948, apply to domestic mail Weighing 
1,441,538 miles in the 48 States and District of | OVer 8 ounces, fractions of a pound being charged 
umbia. - Pas ree eco based os the 8 postal zones 
¥ cable ~ i 5 
I—U. S. DOMESTIC PP. class (parcel post) mail, are: 
MAILS The following zone rates aply to domestic mail 
mestic mail includes matter deposited in the | weighing over 8 ounces, fractions of a pound being 
be ped obit in id ie cae charged as a full pound. Rates, based on thei 8 
e another w: n e Unite ates, or ostal zone i ~cli 
‘or from or between the possessions of the United | Pail, are: S applicable to 4th-class (parcel Boat) 
tates, and is divided into four classes: (1) written 
ter, matter sealed against inspection, postal 
ds, and private mailing cards; (2) periodical ist pound Additional 
cations; (3) merchandise, printed matter, and Zone over 8 ounces pounds 
Mailable matter not in first and second | 


national Mails, 


e ur 


S, not exceeding 8 ounces in weight; (4) par- | 5 cents cents 
st—merchandise, printed matter and other | land2.......... 55 4 
le matter not in first and second classes, | 3.-.............: 60 8 
; ng 8 ounces in weight. ‘ pA Nihle sco s 258 oA a 
Domestic rates of postage apply to all parts | 2°""-****-+ +++ *- 
the United States, including Alaska, Hawaii, 4 a eee Zs be 
lervo Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, Tutuila| 9°°"""*°->*--> oh bes 80 65 
@ Manua andother islands of the Samoan Group | =*->>----+------- 


of Lat. 171 west of Greenwich, and the Canal 
all of which are included in the term Posses- Exceptions 


i 1 
faces the Ganal Zone’ proper and the islands | ,, TRE Tate of 80 cents for Srst pound (over @ ounoes 
; po an cents for each a onal poun 
ne Bay of Panama—Perico, Naos, Culebra and or fraction thereof shall be charged on pateels 
h Transpo y air between continental United 
First-Class Mail, including that for local de-| States and Territories and possessions falling in 
yery, except that on which the rate under exist- | the 8th delivery zone, etc., including overseas 
Jaw is 1 cent for each ounce or fraction thereof A.P.O.’s and Fleet Post Offices, and United States 
a except post and postal cards, 3 cents for each | naval vessels stationed in foreign waters if foreign 
e or fraction of an ounce. port is used as part of address. 
ecial Delivery Rates—On first-class matter All ; 
& iad A parcels sent via Air Parcel Post must be 
: en to ch aed gay 46 Cepeda gt prominently endorsed ‘‘Via Air Mail”, and bear the 
bre than 10 lbs. On matter other than first-class, | "#™€ and address of the sender. 
"to 2 lbs., 25 cents; from 2 Ibs. to 10 Ibs., 35 Postal Cards—On and after Jan. 1, 1949, 4 cents 
ats; over 10 lbs., 45 cents. For postal unioff| air mail postal cards. for domestic ‘use. 
Jar) mail articles to certain foreign countries, 


ich offer special: delivery service, the U. S.| ‘€Ply (double) cards, 2 cents. 
stic fees apply. For additional information Second-Class Mail—No limit of weight is pre- 
local postmaster. scribed for second-class matter mailed by pub- 
. Mail Rates—On dnd after January 1, 1949, | lishers or registered news agents. Includes news- 
ice i hereof, up to and | Papers and periodicals bearing notice of entry as 
meee ounce. or fraction. thereat, up second-class matter. When sent unsealed by the 
OR gg public, by other than the publisher or a news 
L. ey thin the continental United States, includ- riya bag Aba a pastes ge each 3 one Pe 
a a. Traction ereof, or the fourth-class rate, w - 
: ever is lower, such postage being computed on each 
To oa wha ae Gee ee ak hase separately addressed copy or package of unad- 
(oo Virgin Island of the United States, (d)’ dressed copies and not on the bulk weight. : 
m Island, (e) Canal Zone, (f) Guam and Special handling—aA special service that fourth- 
Bey other ae aere the United States mail gt ‘ parcels a sone. the mane) oe 
'yice is in operation. ndling and transportation practicable. uc. 
‘Within or between any of the Territories, ei is Peles res a ee as special- 
‘listed in item 2 above. elivery matter, but is not deliver y messenger 
ty at the office of destination. Such parcels are de- 
To or from members of the armed forces of | livered on regular scheduled trips. Rates for this 
United States stationed outside the continental | service are in addition to the regular postage rates, 
d_ States whose address includes an Army] and are: For parcels weighing not over 2 pounds, 
office number or a fleet post office designation; | 15 cents; over 2 pounds and not more than 10 
‘to or from civilian personnel authorized to re- | pounds, 20 cents; over 10 pounds, 25 cents. 
peaail open face pes oe Re ee Third-Class Mail—Limit 8 ounces. Circulars and 
ot weighing in excess of 8 ounces (except | Merchandise, enoenk seeds: ere pees cents 
I mail) may, at the present time, be ac- | first 2 ounces, 1 cent each additional ounce. 
for transmission by air mail to overseas/ Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, 
_and Navy post offices except an APO in| seeds, plants, etc., 115 cents for each 2 ounces, 
of Postmaster, New Orleans, La., or Seattle, 
) 


y 
tO 


Bulk ee ge eta Sn Prive oer Bie we 

oie : than 20 Ibs. or pieces cents per lb.; mini- 
Byes ounces; cor Ae etc Ee rece mum 1 cent each. Books and catalogs of 24 pages 

air mail is not permissible. Air mail should be | °F Mote, seeds, plants, ete. (20 Tha) oF 208 oie 
ously endorsed immediately below the | 10 cents per 1b., minimum 1 cent each. 

, above the adgress ‘‘Via Air Mail.” a Srd-clens cary Gb Dises et ode — i 

7 or form, 3-cents. Annual fee for mailings o: - 

atic eee tonme rd py simian’ pees ~~ class matter at bulk rate, $10 per calendar year. 

shall 


: transported across the Pacific Controlled Circulation Periodical Publications— 

bby steamer. . | 10 cents per pound or fraction, but not less than 
obtain the fullest measure of service for the | 1 cent per piece (no minimum weight). 

: d 


Fourth-Class (Parcel Post)—Over eight ounces. 
Limit of size 100 inches, length and girth combined; 
+ Limit of weight, 70 pounds. All mailable matter 
ter | not in first i ag class, Eos Savers ae 
Jar fourth-class zone rates (except cer 
; » insured teks SCIOes, etc.), consult those tables. 


D ter 
ot. .D. iverable air mail will not be 
n nans mention wis cia ae but returned in New ‘surface parcel post rates effective January 


mail. 


, 


/ 


Cents, except that to the Canadian post offices Post card other than ailr—single cards 1 cent; * 


a 
d 
a 
f 
q 


= ~~ es, a | A ba 2 a Ss yi mea eee 5, 
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Zone and Class 


Fourth-class (par-| 2to 10 | 1i to 70 
cel post) mail(over 8} ist 1b. Ibs. ibs. 
ozs. to 70 ibs.) 
eents cents cents 
Locale 4 2. Fo. 10 i 0.75 
1 Epo nas Oa age 12 2.1 2 
CE eS See ees eee 13 3 2.8 
Fake RE Se a 14 4.5 4.25 
1AM ence ee eee ie 15 6 5.5 
PMSend bis bere 2 ca: oes 16 7.5 7.25 
Mpg eel sie oly tye eo 17 9.5 9.25 
SE. Se Sees 18 11.5 11,25 
Catalogs (over 8 oz. #4 
but not exceeding 10 Additional 
Ibs.) First pound pounds 
cents cents 
7.5 1 
8 1.5 
9 2 
10 2.5 
12 3 
13 4 
14 5S 
15 6 


Parcels for fourth-class (parcel post) matter 
must be mailed at a post office, branch post office, 
named, numbered, or lettered station, or delivered 
to a rural or other carrier duly authorized to re- 
ceive such matter. It cannot be mailed at railway 
post office cars. 


For the shipment of firearms, live animals, fowl, 
insects and reptiles, consult postmaster regarding 
necessary requirements. 


Meat and meat-food products, parcels of game 
(the dead bodies of wild animals or birds, or parts 
thereof, including furs, skins, plumage, ete., or 
the eggs of any such birds), nursery stock, may all 

mailed under certain conditions. (Consult local 
postmaster for information regarding requirements 
for such mailings.) 


Books: First pound 8 cents; 4 cents each addi- 
tional pound up to 70 pounds (limit). 

Library Books: First pound 4 cents; 1 cent each 
additional pound up to 70 pounds (limit). 


Money Order Fees—The fees for issuing money 
orders are: Cents 


Momrom £10.01 to. $50........00.. lsc. seen eee 25 
From $50.01 to $100..........2....cs.seeee 35 


Postal Notes. May be purchased at all first- 
and second-class post offices in the United States 
in amounts from 1 cent to $10 inclusive. A fee 
of 8 cents is charged for each: postal note. 


Registered Mail 


The registry fees, which are in addition to the 
regular postage, and the limits of indemnity 
therefor, are as follows: 


$ For Registry Indemnity 

MUPAERCOCUING (SO. Sek. te cee eee ce chiastus 
Exceeding $5 but not $25 
Exceeding $25 but not $50... 
Exceeding $50 but not $75. 
Exceeding $75 but not $100. 
Exceeding $100 but not $200. 
Exceeding $200 but not $300. 
Exceeding $300 but not $400. 
Exceeding $400 but not $500. 
Exceeding $500 but not $600. 
Exceeding $600 but not $700. 
Exceeding $700 but. not: $800. 


excess of the maximum indemnity covered by the 
pegietry fee paid there is an additional tee, as 
ollows: 


Cents 
Not amore” Chan’ $502... el cee cca wee dle “ts 
More than $50 but not over $100.......... eek 
More than $100 but not over $200. ....... eet | 
More than $200 but not over $400......... 2 oe 
More than $400 but not over $600.......... 7 
More than $600 but not over $800 ........ 8 
More than $800 but less than $1,000....... 10 


Tf the excess of the declared value over the maxi- 
mum indemnity covered by the registry fee paid 
is $1,000 or more, the additional fees for each 
$1,000 or part of $1,000 on articles destined to 
points within the several zones applicable to 
fourth-class matter shall be as follows: 


Cents 
Local delivery and within first zone........ 11 
Delivery within the second zone. ssbeda 
Delivery within the third zone. .. 14 
Delivery within the fourth zone........ 15 
Delivery within the fifth or sixth zones. 6 


Delivery within the seventh or eighth zones is 


no indemnity is provided may be registere 
minimum fee of 20 cents. : 
INSURED MAIL | 

Fees for insurance of domestic mail matte: 
the third and fourth classes: inane 


Ameunt of Inserance | 


Mail matter without intrinsic value fo! WH 
e 


From $0.01 to $5.00 ........... 2 cae eee | 
From $5.01 to’ $10.00. 2... eee ce ee re iu 
From $10.01 to $25.00. ......65.-...05 ee “Ag 
From $25.01 to $50:00... 0.2... essere ne etee 20 
From $50.01 to $100.........4...--8- 04 es 282) 
From $100.01 to $200.........--4---+-+-s++: 38 


COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY MAIL (Unregiste 


C.O.D. fees on domestic collect-on-delivery * 
of the third and fourth classes and sealed} 
mestic mail matter of any class bearing pos) 
at the first-class rate: 


Amount of C.0.D. charges or Cc.0.D0 
amount of insurance desired Cer 
From $0.01 to $2.50........----2.--+2-s5 22 2@) 
From $2.51 to $5.00..........-. +2255 -+-+4% 2u 
From $5.01 to $25.00. ......4.-...04--.5555 3 


From $100.01 to $150.00..............-- é 
From $150.01 to $200.00.......-.----+++++- t 


COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY MAIL (Registe 


Fees on C.O.D. service for registered sealed 
mestic mail of any class bearing postage ati 
class rate, amount collectible and limit of 


BO Oe 


demnity payable: Fee, ine! 
registra 
From 1 cent to $10.00. ........-----.-.+---+# : 
From $10.01 to $50.00 a 
From $50.01 to $100.00 Bye 


From $100.01 to $200.00 (limit of collections) 11 


When indemnity in excess of $200 is desired, 
for domestic registered C.O.D. mail are: £ 
Indemnity Limit: ¢ 


From: $200.01 to $300... .0002. 2.0 sowie ale $1 
From. 300:01 to 400......2......085 4-63 1) 
From. 400.01 to 500 ......5.5:% «se ose “1 
From’, 500.01 to 600... ..... 2... ten ae il 
From ~ 600.01 to. 700......-....-.ssesee: i 
From: *'700;01 to 4,800... i.0.5 Uae. KOS ay 
From, 800:01-0; 2000.05 5 «set gee 2s LL 
£ 


Fee for effecting delivery of do-- 
mestic registered, insured or, t 
C.O.D. mail, to addressee only, A 
or to the addressee or order...........- 


Charge for demurrage on do- 
mestic collect-on-delivery, per day .//...« 


There is a fee of 5 cents for notifying the se 
we representative of inability to deliver a © 
article. 


j 
Senders’ Return Receipts—For domestic 1 
tered and insured mail when requested at the 
of mailing, 5 cents. When requested subsea 
to the time of mailing, 10 cents. When rea 
showing to whom, when, and the address V 
the article was delivered, 31 cents. 


Dead Mail Matter—All undeliverable first 
mail which does not bear a return card is se# 
‘a dead letter branch, and undeliverable ti 
and fourth-class mail of obvious value for wi 
the sender does not furnish or guarantee 
postage is‘sent to a dead parcel post branels 


Deceased Persons—Mail matter with the e3 
tion of pensions mail addressed to a decea 
son will be delivered to the executor or c 
trator of his estate; if there be none, dell 
will be made to the surviving husband or wW. 
unless there are other claimants. : | 


Postal Savings—One dollar will open an inte 
bearing account. Any person ten years of aa 
over may start an account. A married woman#! 
deposit in her own name. Any number of dal 
may be deposited, and at any time, until thex 
ance to the credit of the depositor ameun 


$2,500. 1] INTERNATIONAL MAILS 


Letters (Foreign destination), 5 cents f 
ounce,’ 3 cents for. each additional, except 
following, to which the letter rate is 3 cents 
ounce: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Car 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Domiril 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, | |) 
duras (Repub. of), Mexico, Newfoundland |) 
cluding Labrador), Nicaragua, Panama, Parag 
Peru, El’Salvador, Spain, and Possessions, || 
guay, Venezuela. For all other foreign destina 
including British Honduras, the Guianas, Surii 
and the Philippines, 5 cents, first ounce; 3 a 
each additional ounce or fraction. i aa 


Maximum dimensions: Length, th, 
thickness combined, 36 iDekeaseteaio oa | 
inches. When sent in the form of a roll the j@ 
(the maximum of which is 32 inches) plus 


> i 


Packages—Merchandise may be sent at 
iter rate to certain foreign destinations (see 
fT of the Official Postal Guide); when an in- 
Or customs declaration is inclosed. A 
label (which may be obtained from the post 
Tust be affixed to the outside of the en- 
2 a 7 nai Weight and dimensions same 
etters. 


Cards—2 cents to the countries named 
St Paragraph on International Mails; 3 cents 
any country not listed therein. Cards must 
exceed 6 x 414 in., or be less than 4 x 234 in. 
eign Air Mail—For Canada and Mexico, 6 
an ounce or fraction; to St. Pierre & 
plon, 7 cents an ounce or fraction. 


@nd after November 1, 1946, air mail rates 
“Syee penne, or fraction thereof, follows: 
a, 8 cents. 


itral and South Americas, the West Indies, 
and French Guiana, Surinam (Netherlands 
), Bermuda, Newfoundland, including Lab- 
10 cents. 
arope, including the U.S.S.R., Vatican Cit 
and all islands, including the Azores, within 
waters surrounding the European continent, 
Algeria, Egypt, Iceland, Libya, Morocco, 
and Turkey, 15 cents. 


> all other localities, 25 ‘cents. 


he weight limit in each instance, 4 Ibs. 6 ozs., 
the following exceptions: Canada and New- 

Hiand (including Labrador), articles limited 
Pounds in weight. 

aina and French Indo China, 2 ounces; Canada 
Yewfoundland, including Labrador, 60 pounds. 


letter sheets (sheets which can be folded 

the form of an envelope) are acceptable for 

teh by air mail at a uniform rate of 10 cents 

foreign countries. Sold at all post offices. No 
es are permitted. 


tional Air Parcel Post: 


are based on an initial weight of 4 ounces 
on and each additional 4 ounces or frac- 
Weight limits vary from 11 pounds to 50 
tor various countries. Parcels for Cuba or 
Indland weighing 8 ounces or less should 
lave customs declarations or parcel post 
Ts attached. 

fees and weight limits of packages other 
the following consult local postmaster: 

—. 


Each ad- 

ditional | Weight 
4ounces| limit 
or frac- (Ibs.) 


Initial 4 
ounces 
or frac- 
tion 


Rb 23° 1 $1.05 
‘98 


reels sent via International Air Parcel 
ould be prominently endorsed ‘‘Via Air 
iot only on the address side but on each 
| side. All parcels must bear the name 

of the sender. Customs declarations 
| be obtained from the postmaster. 


ional tered Mail—Letters, prints of 


“including raised prints for the blind, | 


3 reply-paid post cards, small packets, 
of merchandise and commercial papers 
registered. to foreign countries generally, 
fanila, in the Republic of the Philippines. 
postmaster as to other citiés in the Philip- 


, 
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pines to which letters in their usual and ordinary 
form may be registered. Registration service is not 
at present in effect to Germany or Japan. 


Fees—A registration fee of 20 cents in addition 
to pos' is chargeable. Parcel post packages 
may be registered to certain foreign countries, 
Subject to fees ranging from 20 cents to 40 cents. 
{Consult postmaster.) 


Indemnity—Limited indemnity is payable for 
the total loss (cover and contents): for the partial 
or complete loss or rifling of the contents when 
mailed in this-country and responsibility rests with 
the Postal Service of the United States, or when 
exchanged with Great Britain, and for the loss, 
rifling or damage of registered parcel post packages 
addressed to a few foreign countries only. (Consult 
postmaster.) ‘ 


International Registered C. 0. D. Mail—Parcet 
post packages, printed matter, eight-ounce pack- 
ages of merchandise, and small packets may be 
sent as registered C. O. D. between any money 
order post office in the United States (including 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. Guam, Tuiuilla, and 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, but exclud- 
ing the Canal Zone) and any money order post 
office in Mexico. The fees (including registration) 
range from 30 cents to 60 cents, providing for a 
maximum C. O. D. collection of 500 pesos or 
indemnity of $100. (For further particulars, con- 
sult postmaster.) 


International Insured Mail—Insured parcel post 
service has been inaugurated between the United 
States and The Bahamas, Canada, Ecuador, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Iceland, Ireland, 
Guatemala, Leeward Islands, Newfoundland (in- 
cluding Labrador), New Zealand, Palestine, Portu- 
gal (including Madeira and the Azores), Portu- 
guese West Africa (Angola, Cape Verde Islands, 
Guinea, St. Thomas Island and Prince’s Island), 
Surinam, Western Samoa, and the Windward 
Islands, Argentina, Barbados, British Guiana, 
Colombia, Iceland, Portuguese East Africa (Mozam- 
bique). For insurance fees inquire local postmaster. 


Fees—The insurance fees range from 3 cents 
to 60 cents, providing for indemnity, in the event 
of loss, rifling, or damage. 


The limit of indemnity in many cases is $165, 
(Consult postmaster.) In the case of Canada. 
however, the limit of indemnity is $200; Ecuador 
and Portugal (loss only in the case of Portugal), 
$50; Portuguese West Africa, $16.33. 


Return Receipts—Except for insured parcels ad- 
dressed to Canada, return receipts will be fur- 
nished only upon request therefor by the sender 
and upon payment of a fee of 5 cents for each 
receipt requested at time of mailing and 10 cents 
after mailing. \ 

Canada and Newfoundland—Printed matter, and 
8-ounce packages of merchandise addressed to! 
Canada or Newfoundland may also be insured sub- 
ject to the same fees and under the same condi- 
tions, including payment of indemnity, insofar as 
applicable, as apply to mailable merchandise and 
printed matter designated as third or fourth class 
in the United States domestic mails. Such matter, 
except parcel post, may also be registered. Pack- 
ages of merchandise weighing up to 60 pounds may 
be registered when sealed and postage is paid at 
the letter rate of 3 cents an ounce or fraction 
of an ounce, but may not be insured. Merchandise 
transmitted to Newfoundland under the classi- 
fication of ‘‘small packets’’ may be registered but 
not insured. There is no provision for the trans- 
mission of merchandise under the classification of 
“small packets’? when addressed for delivery in 
Canada. The weight limit of parcel post packages 


j addressed to Canada and Newfoundland is 16 


pounds. 
Senders’ return receipts are not furnished for 
insured parcels addressed to Canada. 


International Insured C. O. D. Mail—Insured 
C. O. D. parcel post service is in effect with Co- 
lombia. The C. O. D. fees, which provide limited 
indemnity, range from 30 cents to 70 cents. (Con- 
sult postmaster for further particulars.) 


Return receipts for insured C. O. D. parcels sent 
to the country mentioned above will be furnished 
upon request therefor by the sender and upon pay-~ 
ment of a fee of 5 cents for each receipt: 10 cents 
for each receipt requested after mailing. | 

International Ordinary Mail—-Limited indemnity 
may be paid in the actual amount of the loss, ri- 
fling, or damage to ordinary parcel post packages 
exchanged with certain countries. « 

Inquiries for Ordinary Articles—A charge of 5 
cents shall be made for inquiries concerning the 
disposal made of any ordinary article, unless the 


‘sender is able to show prima facie loss or, other 


irregularity through fault of the Postal Service. 


Inquiries or Complaints Concerning Registered 
or Insured Mail Addressed for Delivery in Foreign 
Countries and Charges Therefor— 
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A charge of 10 cents shall be made for an 
inquiry or complaint in connection with registered 
or. insured mail addressed to a foreign country 
unless the sender has failed fo receive a return 
receipt for which he paid the required fee, or is 
able to show that a prima facie loss or other ir- 
regularity has occurred through fault of the 
Postal Service. 


Unmailable matter—Includes not only all legit- 
-imate/matter not conforming to the rules as to 
legibility of address, size and weight of package or 
certificates of inspection, but also pistols, revolvers, 
or other firearms that.can be concealed on the per- 
son; and game, etc., killed out of season, poisons, 
explosive or inflammable articles, or bad smelling; 
all spirituous and malt liquors; all liquor advertise- 
ments to or from Prohibition localities, indecent 
matter, written or otherwise; dunning postals and 
lottery, endless chain and fraud matter. 


Printed matter (including second-class matter, 
except when mailed by publishers or registered news 
agents to certain countries, as explained in Note). 
—For all foreign destinations, 142 cents each 2 
Ssunces or fraction. Limit of weight—4 pounds 6 
ounces in general and 6 pounds 9 ounces for single 
yolumes of printed books, except to the countries 
(other than Canada and Nevafoundland) under 
the item ‘‘Letters’? above, where the limit of 
weight for printed matter in general in some cases 
js 11 pounds—in others, 22 pounds, and for single 
volumes, 22 pounds. However, there is no limit 
of weight for single volumes to Cuba, Mexico, 
Panama, and El Salvador. To Canada and New- 
foundland the weight limit for prints in general 
is 4 pounds, 6 ounces; single volumes, 11 pounds. 
Dimensions—Same as for letters. 


Note—Daily newspapers issued and mailed as 
frequently as six times a week to bona fide sub- 
seribers in Canada. and Newfoundland by publishers 
or registered news agents and all second-class mat- 
ter mailed by publishers or registered news agents 
to the other countries mentioned under subhead- 
ing “‘Letters’’ are subject to the postage rates pre- 
scribed in paragraphs 1, 2, 4 and 6, of section 538, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, 1940. Other second- 
class matter mailed to Canada and Newfoundland 
by publishers or registered news agents is subject to 
the postage rate of 1 cent for each 4 ounces or 
fraction thereof. 


There is no limit of weight for second-class mat- 
ter sent to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Newfoundland 
“(including Labrador), and Panama by publishers 
or registered news agents. 


Reduced Postage Rate on Books to Certain 
Countries—The postage rate applicable to books 
which do not contain any publicity or advertising 
other than that appearing on the covers or fly- 
leaves, is 5 cents per pound or fraction thereof 
when addressed to the following. countries: Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
- Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 

Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras (Republic 
of),. Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. Limit of weight: 22 pounds, 
eo for Peru, in which case it is 11 pounds. 

imensions: Same as for letters. 


Printed matter for the blind—For all foreign 
destinations, 1 cent each 2 pounds 3 ounces or frac- 
tion. Limit of weight—15 pounds, 6 ounces. Di- 
mensions—same as for letters. 


Samples of merchandise—For all foreign des- 
tinations 144 cents each 2 ounces or fraction, with 
@ minimum charge of 3 cents. Limit of weight— 
18 ounces. Dimensions—same as for letters. 


Commercial papers—-To all foreign destinations, 
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eo leet 
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a pounds, 6 ounces. Dimensions—same 
ers. oa re. 
Small packets—Three cents for each 2 ow 
with a minimum charge of 15 cents per pw 
Limit of weight—2 pounds 3 ounces. Dimev 
—same as for letters. (See Part II of the Cq 
Postal Guide, for list of countries which « 
small packets.) Small packets must bear the F 
label (Form C1), Form 2976. They must @ 

accompanied by the paper form of customs dei 
tion (Form 2976-A), properly completed “bit 
sender and enclosed in the small packet. [tis 
wise permissible to enclose in smal! packet a 

invoice reduced to its essential terms. Every 

packet must be clearly marked on the wrap 
the sender with the words ‘small packet.”” | 


8-ounce merchandfse packages—Package 
merchandise weighing 8 ounces or less fo 
countries mentioned under ‘‘Letters’, 2 
for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, excepy 
when the contents consist of seeds, scions, B 
cuttings, bulbs, or roots, the rate is 145 cem 
each 2 ounces or fraction. (This is not parece 
must not have customs declarations attache: 
must not be sealed except when addresse 
delivery in Canada, in which case such pa 
should be marked ‘‘This may be opened Tor f 
inspection if necessary.’’ There is also an’ 
tion with respect to sealing in the case of G. 
8-ounce merchandise packages for Mexico, 
may be sealed.) ; : 


Special-Delivery (Exprés) Service—Is in 
with the following foreign countries: } 


Argentina, Australia, Bahamas, Belgium); 7 
British Guiana, British Honduras (Belize 
Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Cyprus, Cz 
vakia, Denmark, Dominican Rep., Ecuador, 
Ethiopia, Finland, France, Gibraltar, Gol 
Colony, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
emala, Ireland, Kenya, Luxemburg, Uganda 
ico, Morocco (Spanish Zone), Newfoundlan: 
cluding Labrador), Norway, Nyasaland Prow 
ate, Palestine, Panama, Poland, Portugal, St, 
and Miquelon, Sweden, Switzerland, Trans-J 
and Union of South Africa. 4 
_An article intended for special (‘‘exprés’ 
livery in any of the countries mention 
(except Canada where the U. S. domestid 
apply) must be prepaid 20 cents, in addit) 
the regular postage, by United States & 
delivery or other stamps affixed to the cover, 
should also be affixed one of the ‘“‘exprés” 
(Form 2977) or the cover must be marked bor 
red ink ‘‘Exprés’’, directly below but never 
stamps. In some countries the service isd 
to certain cities, lists of which appear undil 
country items in Part II of the Official | 
Guide. In Canada and Newfoundland ‘the § 
delivery service applies only to letters (or ak: 
prepaid at the letter rate). In the other co 
of the above list, the ‘‘exprés’’ feature is appa 
to ordinary. and registered Postal Union a% 
(letters, -post_ cards, commercial papers, — 
matter, samples and small packets), but. 
parcel-post packages. / 


_Parcel Post (Foreign)—The exportation | 
ticles and materials of almost every descrip 
under the control of the Office of Internal 
ange: Department of Commerce, Washing! 3 
bs . de | 
Because of the varying rates and conditic 
well as frequent changes, applicable to ii 
countries, it is important that a qualified 
employee handle parcel post transactions, © i 
fore, parcel post packages for foreign destii 
must not be posted in a letter box; such pat 


must be taken to the main post office o “at 
14% cents for each 2 ounces or fraction, with a|of the larger classi c 
Peace charge of 5 cents. Limit of weight— | postal oleeE. PSSA Senay a ee 
Postal Revenues and Expenditures f | 
Cost of Extent {Paid as Com- Gross Gross Ex- |{O di ry 
Year City Post | of Post nsation of} Revenue of age Stu 
(Fiscal).| Delivery Offices | Routes ostmasters | Department sprint aes SI ie 
Ste ral Aes Piacehal Mids ip caret abe on ee HN 
Dollars | Number] Miles Dollars Dollars Dollar att 
T8560)... ]--.+..--.....| 18,41 78,672 1,549,376 5,499,985 BOS O45 5a) 
1860... 5 Se 28,49 240,594 - ,552, 8,518,067 19,170,606 
L870: 1,230,079 | 28,492 | 231,232 4,673,466 18,879,537 23,977,391 
1880’... 2,363,693 42,989 | 343,888 »708,407 33,315,479 36,537,433 
1890... 7,976,202 | 62,401 | 427,9 13.753.096 60,882,098 66,282’ 862 
1900... 14,512,190 | 76,688 | 500,989 19.112.097 102,354,57 107,764,937 
1910...] 31,683,591 | 59.580 | 447,998 27,521,013 224,128,658 230'010,140 
1920... 74,932,540 | 52,641 | 433,668 -108,080 437,150,212 454'420,695 
1930,.-.] 146,531,671 9.063 | 503,410 52,850,087 705,484,098 803.700,08' 
1940, ..] 161,184,553 | 44,315 | 541,514 49,238,362 766,948,627 807.732.865 
1941...] 167,330,137 | 43,806 | 550,951 50,285,165 812,827,736 836,945, 54! 
1942. ..| 174,442,231 | 43/638 | 560,093 | 51,438/430 | 859'817,491 | 873'956'528 
1943...] 190,558,153 | 42,680 | 545,128 58,563,75 966,227,289 |  952'541 660° 
1944... ,569,486 | 42,161 | 549,093 63,874,562 | 1,112,877,174 1,068 984,365 
i austen ate | 20785 | BBG | GOST MERA | ues tata 
1947." Not avallable A ,695,172  |1,224,572,173 1,353,653,679 


a 
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Phils- 
New York| Chicago delphin 


Dollars 


8,220, 
rae 


59,188,343 
61 


1654,660 
60,851,179 
60,146,054 
69,258,341 


cities (1948)—Washington, D. C., 28,698,423; San Francisco, 20,099,832; 
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96,527 
45,029 


—_ % 
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POSTAL RECEIPTS AT BIG CITIES 


Los 
Angeles 


Boston 
Dollars 


Detroit | St. Louis Brookiyn 


Dollars Dollars 
5,561,099 
982) 8,457,228 
1 11,639,326 


15,294, 

17,275,778 
20,687,297 
73,950,399] 27: 22.5 
| -85.847.747 3 25,645, 
94,976,350! 28,785,222 


19/403:978 i 15,304,814 


| 22'059,300 


Cleveland, 16,048,900; 


City, Mo., 14,172,608; Baltimore, Md., 11,405,905; Minneapolis, 11,344,587: Pittsburgh, 11,324,775: 


hati, 10,394,797. 


132,173,211 
134,178,558 
147,359,254 ‘ 
152,143,349 : 
153,644,529//1935. 


1925 


1 90: 
137,736,439 vs 
131.671,300/11929. : 


Assets 


U.S.Goyern- 
* |Ment securities 


e 


+ &tc,(2) 


depository 
banks 
Total 

Cash resery 
funds 


Noo 
ro) 
oo 
i 
a) 
i) 


P 706 
¢ 1,224/1,078 
,396 26/1,274/1,128 
1,417'1,464 16/1.34511,220 


standing certificates. 


easurer of United States, accrued interest 


TOTAL POSTAL SAVINGS ON DEPOSIT AT THE CLOSE OF EACH FISCAL YEAR 
348 eeeewee 1924. .}$132,814 135)/1930.)$ ‘Agena 2 B86 1936 . |$1,231,673,156 


1940. 
1,204,862,940}|1941. 


utstanding principal, represented by certificates of deposit. 


1942.) $1,315.523,305 
1,267,673, 740|/1943.| 1,577,525,61 
1,251,799, 180 -| 2,034,13) 
1,262,291,829 «| 2,65: 
1,293,408,735 -| 3,119,656,296 
1,304,153,274111947.| 3,392°773,461 


Postal Savings System 


{In millions of dollars] 


ag} : U.S.Govern- |$& 

’ Za { |mentsecurities|* a 
End of | $2 ag es 
month ae wt Pre] » sole 
a e 1a i] 9 |e ola 
2 | 8 |28:] 2 | 2 |selee 
as | & lOve! & | A Okie 
1943—Dee.| 1,788| 1,843]  10|1,716|1,716|....|118 
1944—Dec.| 2'342| 2'411 SIZ 251s 5 ene 152 
1945—Dec.| 2'933| 3/022 6|2,837|5, aaened 179 
1946—Dec.! 3/284! 31387 513.1821. - <7 1522: 200 


Does not include accrued interest due 


judes working cash with postmasters, 5 per cent reserve fund and miscellaneous working funds 


on bond investments, and accounts due from late 


asters. 


a a 
6 National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
ounded by the late Franklin D. Roosevelt 
73, 1938) as a non-profit membership cor- 
m designed to ‘‘lead, direct and unify’’ the 
st infantile paralysis. The funds for 
wk are derived from voluntary contributions 
American people during the annual March 
held the last two weeks of January in 
ce of Roosevelt’s birthday. 

of the money raised goes to the National 
tion for uce in its national program of 
research, education and emergency aid 
cs. The other half remains with the 
Foundation’s Chapters serving the areas 
ing it. These*Chapters, covering practi- 
y one of the nation’s 3,070 counties—as 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico—work 
recognized health and welfare agencies 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


to give immediate aid to infantile paralysis victims 
regardless of age, race, creed or color. 

Since its establishment the National Foundation 
had authorized $30,388,736.52 for research, educa- 
tion and epidemic aid, up to December 31, 1947. 
This figure does not include the millions of dollars 
spent by the local Chapters for hospitalization and 
continuing care of polio patients. 

The National Foundation does not maintain its 
own research laboratory. Instead it makes grants 
of money to universities, hospitals and laboratories 
throughout the country so that eminent men of 
Science and medicine can pursue their investiga- 
tions in their own locale on the cause, preven- 
tion and cure of the disease. . 

The net financial results of the 1948 fund raising 
appeal were $18,669,299.75. address of the 
National Foundation is 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N. Y. Basil O’Connor is president. 


Source: 


tors’ Fund of America was incorporated 
_ 1882, by Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, 
| Barrett, Wilijam J. Florence, Bartley 
, Louis Aldrich, A. M. Palmer, Augustin 
er hpi dale Harrigan, William 
n, and others. 5 
t regular meeting was held in Wallack’s 
New York City, June 15, 1882, and Lester 
was elected first President. a 
ors’ Fund of America is a ‘‘national’’ in- 
and the appeals for financial aid come 
not a benetit society. Annual ques are 
t a ben @ Al 
edep membership as of April 30, 1947, 


tors’ Fund Home was founded by Louis 


} is Harry Sommers. 


Actors’ Fund of America 
An Official of the Institution 


Aldrich, the fourth President of the Fund, and was 
opened at West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. 
¥., in May, 1902. The Home was transferred 
to_ Englewood, New Jersey, in April, 1928. The 
offices are at 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.: 
pea Vincent, president; Robert Campbell, secre- 


ry. 
PERCY WILLIAMS HOME FOR ACTORS 

The Percy Williams Home for Actors, Pine Acres, 
is at East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. The Direction 
are made up of Actors’ Fund tees and mem- 
bers of The Lambs, New York City. The president 
; The Home was founded in 1923 
and endowed by the late Percy Williams. It is on 
a 50-acre estate and accommodates 45 veterans of 
the stage without regard to sex. 


17,826, 128 - 
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286. Religions—The Popes; The Apostles’ Creed 


RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 
Chronological List of Popes 


Source: Annuario Pontificio (As revised in 1947) 


ce 
f 
4 
- 
% 


Anti-Popes are in bold face. (Anti-Popes were pore, he Temporal Domains of 1) 
i i oman urch. i 
illegitimate claimants of or pretenders to the The Pope's spiritual titles are: “Vicar of ' 
papal throne.) ’ Successor of St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, Arelr 
f . and Metropolitan of the Roman Proyince,/E 
The Pope’s temporal title now is: Sovereign of | of italy, Patriarch of the West, Supreme 
the State of Vatican City. Formerly it was of the Universal Church. 


Date Date Date Date 
Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope Cons.| Name of Pope |/Cons. 
64 |St. Petrus 615 |St. Deusdedit I. 974 |Bonifacius VII. 
67 |St. Linus 619 |Bonifacius V. 974 |Benedictus VII. 
76 |St. Cletus 625 |Honorius I. 983 |Joannes XIV. 
88 |St. Clement 640 |Severinus 985 |Joannes XV. 
97 |St. Evaristus 640 |Joannes IV 996 |Gregorius V. 
105 |St. Alexander 1 642 |Theodorus I. 997 |Joannes XVI 
115 |St. Sixtus I 649 |St. Martinus I. 999 |Sylvester IT. 
125 |St. Telesphorus 654 |St. Eugenius I. 1003 |Joannes XVII. 
136 |St. Hyginus 657 |St. Vitalianus 1004 |Joannes XVIII. 
140 Pius L. 672 |Deusdedit II. 1009 {Sergius IV. 
155 |St. Anicetus 676 |Donus I. 1012 |Benedictus VIII. 
166 {St. Soterus 678 |St. Agatho 1024 |Joannes XIX. 
175 |St. Hleutherus 682 |St. Leo II. 1032 |Benedictus IX. 
189 |St. Victor I. 684 |St. Benedictus II.|| 1045 |Sylvester III. 
199 |St. Zephyrinus 685 |Joannes V. 1045 |Benedictus IX. 
217 |St. Calixtus L 686 |Conon 1045 |Gregorius VI. 
217 Ippolito 687 |Theodorus 1046 |Clement II.. _ 
222 |St. Urbanus L 687 |Pasquale 1047 |Benedictus [Ix 
230 |St. Pontianus 687 |St. Sergius I. 1048 |Damasus II. 
235 |St. Anterus 701 |Joannes VI. 1049 |St. Leo BX. 
236 |St. Fabianus 705 |Joannes VH. 1055 | Victor II. 
251 |St. Cornelius 708 |Sisinnius 1057 |Stephanus X. 
251 |Novaziano 708 |Constantinus 1058 |Benedictus X. 
253 |St. Lucius I 715 |St. Gregorius IT. 1059 |Nicolaus II. 
254 |St. Stephanus L 731 \St. Gregorius IIT. 1061 |Alexander II. 
257 |St. Sixtus IT 741 |St. Zacharius 1061 |Honorius II. 
259 |St. Dionysius 752 |Stephanus IT. 1073 |St. Gregorlus VII. 
269 |St. Felix I. 752 |Stephanus III. 1080 |Clement IIL. 
275 |St. Butychianus 757 |St. Paulus I. 1086 | Victor III. 
283 |St. ius 767 |\Constantinus 1088 |Urbanus II. 
296 |St. Marcellinus 768 |Filippo 1099 | Paschalis IT. 
308 |St. Marcellus 1. 768 |Stephanus IV. 1100 |Teoderico 
309 |St. Eusebius 772 |Hadrianus I. 1102 |Alberto 
311 |St. Melchiades 795 |St. Leo III. 1105 |Sylvester IV. 
314 |St. Sylvester L 816 |Stephanus V. 1118 |Gelasius IT. 
336 |St. Marcus 817 |St. Paschalis I. 1118 |Gregorius VIII, 
337 |St. Julius L 824 |Eugenius Il. 1119 |Calixtus II. 
352 |Liberius 827 |Valentinus 1124 |Honorius II. 
355 |Felix II 827 |Gregorius IV. 1124 |Celestinus II. 
366 |St. Damasus I. 844 |Joannes 1130 |Innocentius IT. 
366 |Ursinus 844 |Sergius IT. 1130 |Anacletus II, 
384 |St. Siricius 847 |St. Leo IV. 1138 |Victor IV. 
399 |St. Anastasius I 855 |Benedictus III, 1143 |Celestinus II. 
401 |St. Innocentius I. 855 |Anastasius 1144 | Lucius IT. 
417 |St. Zosimus 858 |St. Nicolaus I. 1145 |Eugenius ITI. 
418 |St. Bonifacius I. 867 |Hadrianus II. 1153 |Anastasius IV, 
418 |Eulalio 872 |Joannes VIII. 1154 |Hadrianus IV. 
422 |St. Celestinus I. 882 | Marino I. 1159 | Alexander III. 
432 |St. Sixtus IIT. 884 |St. Hadrianus II1.|| 1159 |Victor IV. 
440 |St. Leo I. 885 |Stephanus VI. 1164 |Paschalis III. 
461 |St. Hilarus 891 |Formosus 1168 |Calixtus III. 
468 |St. Simplicius 896 |Bonifacius VI. 1179 |Innocentius III. 
483 |St. Felix ITI. (11) 896 [Stephanus VII. 1181 |Lucius ITI, 
492 |St. Gelasius I, 897 |Romanus 1185 |Urbanus IIT. 
496 |Anastasius II. 897 )Theodorus II. 1187 |Gregorius VITI. 
498 |St. Symmachus 898 |Joannes IX. 1187 |Clement III. 
498 Lorenzo 900 |Benedictus IV. 1191 |Celestinus III. 
(501-505) 903 |Leo V. 1198 |Innocentius III. 
514 |St. Hormisdas 903 |Christophorus 1216 |Honorius III. 
523 |St. Joannes I. 904 |Sergius IIT. 1227 |Gregorius IX. 
526 |St. Felix IV 911 |Anastasius ITI, 1241 |Celestinus IV. 
530 |Bonifacius IT. 913 |Landonius 1243 |Innocentius IV. 
530 |Dioscoro 914 |Joannes X, 1254 |Alexander IV. 
533 |Joannes II. 928 |Leo VI. 1261 |Urbanus IV. 
535 |St. Agapetus I. 928 |Stephanus VIII. 1265 |Clement IV. 
536 |St. Silverius 931 |Joannes XI. 1271 |Gregorius X. 
537 bad beta 936 |Leo VII. ‘ 1276 \Innocentius V. 
556 |Pelagius I 939 |Stephanus IX, 1276 |Hadrianus V. 
561 |Joannes IIT 942 |Martinus II. 1276 |Joannes XXI. 
575 |Benedictus I. 946 |Agapetus IT. 1277 |Nicolaus III. 
579 |Pelagius I 955 |Joannes XII. 1281 |Martinus IV. 
590 |St. Georgorius I 963 |Leo VIII. 1285 |Honorius IV. 
604 |Sabinianus 964 |Benedictus V. 1288 |Nicolaus IV. 
607 |Bonifacius III. 965 |Joannes XIII. 1294 |St. Celestinus V. 
St. Bonifacius IV. 973 |Benedictus VI. 1294 |Bonifacius VIII. 


The Apostles’ Creed 


* The English form of the Apostles’ Creed, as now | He descended into hell; the third day Hi 


e 


: a : said in the Roman Catholic Church, is as follows: | from the dead; He ascended into heaven; 
oar “T believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator fa right hand of God the Father Almi 
oe of heaven and earth. And in Jesus Christ, His only | Geqaq-” eretinve tae Rs ie, eae 
Br, Son, our Lord;’ who was conceived by the Holy] Catholic Church: the e Holy Ghost; | ti) 
yl Ghost, born of the Virgin Ma fiered ; the communion of (say 
Be ost, e Virg ry, su under | forgiveness of sins; the resurrection of t! 
i ; Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died, and was buried; ' and life everlasting. Amen.” : 
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Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washington 


the head of the Roman Catholie Church is} Pe i 
% is] Peter, Prince of the Apostles; Supreme Pontiff o! 
‘Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio Pacelli,| the Universal “Church; Patriarch ar the Weer 
[at Rome, March 2, 1876, ordained priest | Primate of Italy; Archbishop and Metropolitan ot 
2, 1899, consecrated bishop by Benedict xv, | the Roman Province; Sovereign of the State of the 
3, 1917. proclaimed cardinal, December 16, | Vtican City. 
and Secretary of State, February 7, 1930: The College of Cardinals, when complete, ts 
Se Pope na’sticcessor of Pius XI, Ma: =,’ | Made up of 70 members, of whom 6 are Cardinal- 
— ha ead us XI, March 2, 1959; | Bishops, 50 are Cardinal-Priests, and 14 are 
bg Pci Ts ’ - Cardinal-Deacons. The College is the Senate of the 
he Pon is, in orders, a Bishop. His eccle- | Roman Church. The Cardinals advise the Pope and 
lc title is: His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of | elect his successor.. The Cardinal-Bishops take 
and Vicar of Jesus Christ; Successor of St. ' their titles from the Suburban Sees of Rome. 


Na- Year of | Year of 
Name Office or Dignity tionality | Birth | Creat. 
2 rdinaJ Bishops— 
eesco Marchetti-Seivag- 
ALES Bishop of Frascati: Vicar General of Rome; 
Secretary of the Congregation of the Holy| 
a ieee RE SERA ET aes Seer as ina aeee 
i of Porto and San MG chs 2 reneh....| . 1884 1 
nente Micara , aekop oi Velletn; Prefect of the S. Congre- \ 
i ROCCE BRAM: 5s eS Osc Dots oe Ol Panera Italian,...| 1879 1946 
Jare ye : S aaeeh kr 
O al Se eee Archbishop of Naples............. Italian....| 1872 1916 
Chael Faulhaber......... Archbishop of Munich and Freising. German...| 1869 1921 
ais J. Dougherty....... Archbishop of Philadelphia........ American..| 1865 1921 
oni B. Nasalli-Rocca. .|Archbishop of Bologna..............-...:. Italian....| 1872 1923 
andro, Verde.......... ede even of the Basilica of St. Mary Major.|Italian....| 1865 1925 
eph Ernest van Roey..../Archbishop of Malines.................... Belgian....| 1874 1927 
"si 0) el eae Archbishop of Warsaw................-... Polish..... 1881 1927 
Ot on ae Archbishop of Seville...................../Spanish...| 1880 1927 
nso Schuster......... Archbishop of Milan...................... Italian....} 1880 1929 
nuele Goncalves Cere- 
Portuguese] 1888 1929 
Italian. ... 1874 1929 
French,...| 1884 1930 
re ee ae oe Se Italian....| 1872 1933 
ico Tedeschini........ Dat: of the Pope; Archpriest and Prefect 
of the Basilica of Saint Peter............ Italian....| 1873 1933 
iio Fossati- .........: MEO Oe S Urals... 2s Ok tee. Oe Italian... . 1876 1933 
delia Costa............|Arehbishop of Florence................... Italian....| 1872 1933 
gre Innitzer.......... Archbishop of Vienna ; .../Austrian...| 1875 1933 
Patriarch of Antioch.......... .|Syrian....| 1879 1935 
5 j .|Italian....| 1876 1935 
.|French.:.. 1874 1935) 
Argentinian} 1880 1935 
i eae Oe ed eee ere ee Italian....| 1867 1935 
ERE ys ele We eat elds Saba Be ocho ¢b lp bis vigt aie avn § & has Italian....| 1877 1935 
Ship Sine Patriarch of Venice......:....4......-.... |italian....|' 1884 1937 
a eee Prefect of the Congregation of Seminaries 
NG COAVETALEAR isa sede ls mo ne el aos Italian....| 1877 1937 
| Ee Seat a Sr) Archbishop of Lyons. .... brads ob oS oer eer French....| 1880 1937 
Patriarch of Cilicia of the Armenians........|/Armenian,.| 1894 1946 
IH PASCO SF Ok, oa teee Smile le he atndie Wigs © 0 6 6 Sever oS lala-ae ty Italian....| 1879 1946 
B. Sapieha........... Archbishop of Krakow...........-.....++. Polish..... 1867 1946, 
d A. Mooney........ Archbishop Of WHMOI, 1.2 ON ois co es las Feed American..| 1882 1946 
Ue nie ee er Archbishop of Toulouse.:............0..: French....| 1870 1946 
Archbishop of Toronto Canadian. 1894 1946 
American. 1887 1946 
French 1880 1946 
Dutch 1885 1946 
Brazilian. .} 1890 1946 
Australian.} 1896 1946 
American,.| 1889 1946 
Chilean,...| 1866 Girt 
Portuguese] 1889 1946 
Brazilian. .| 1894 1946 
Spanish 1876 1946 
Cuban....} 1879 1946 
German,..}| 1887 1946 
Peruvian..| 1882 1946 
English....}| 1899 1946 
Hungarian.} 1892 1946 
Italian....| 1888 1946 
German...| 188 
Argentinian} 1889 1946 
Chinese,..| 1890 1946 
earns Pees President of the Pontifical Commission for t 
the Government of the Vatican City...+..|Italian....| 1874 1935 
..|Librarian and Archivist of the Church...... Italian,...| 1866 1936 
Italian. ...] 1875 1946 


Former Apostolic Delegates to the United States 


minence Francesco Cardinal Satolli, 1893— ee Maninenne Giovanni Cardinal Bonzano, 1911 
Va “ 


scan i PU oma aru” peels His Eminence Pietro Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondl, 
minence Diomede Cardinal Falconio, 1902 | 1922—1933. 
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Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the United States | 
Source: Apostolig Delegation, Washington 


the United States—Archbishop Amlcto Giovanni Cicognani, S.T-.D., 

J. ee eaigtiae Mears, Luigi Raimondi, Joseph M, McShea, Donald M. sere — E 

O.P. Antonio Sarnoré, Gerold Kaiser. The Office of the Apostolic Delegate is at No. Mas: 
Cc. 


Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. 


ARCHDIOCESES } 

i Archbishops Cons. See Archbishops J 

Baltimore, Maas Francis P. Keough....--. 1934 | Newark, N. J.....- Thomas ce are re | 
: pe J. Shehan sae Pea James A. Mc ty ¢ ux. 

Boston, Mass...... ichard J. Cushing. 939 | New York, N. Y...Francis J. Spellman, Card.. 


Stephen J. Donohue (Aux, > 
Joseph P. Donahue (Aux) 
Thomas J. Me Donnell 


John AY Stritch, Card 
icago, Tll.......- Samue ch, 
Ug angen Bernard J. Sheil (Aux.) 


William D. O’Brien (Aux.).1934 (Aux.).....-2++-22. 3 
Cincinnati, Ohio... .John T. MeNicholas, O. P.1918 | Omaha, Nebr.....-- Gerald T. Bergan: -.. .2 

George J. Rehring (Aux.).. faves Philadelphia, Pa....D. J. Dougherty, Cardin 8 
Denver, Colo. . .Urban J. Vehr.......- 2.6 van Hugh L. Lamb (Aux.). 
Detroit, Mich...... Edward A. Mooney, Card.. 1938 | Portland, Oreg.....Edward D. Howard. - . 

Stephen Woznicki cain - 193: i M J seph E. Ritter 

‘Allan J. Babcock (Aux.). . .1947 | St. Louis, Mo...-.. ied dep adobe eo 
Dubuque, lowa.....Henry P. Rohiman....... 1927 : John P. Cody (Aux.).. 

; Edward A. Fitzgerald..... 1946 | St. Paul, Minn..... John G. Murray. 
Indianapolis, Ind...Pavl C. Schulte. ..-..-.--. 1937 James J.; Byrne (Aux.).2.. 
Los Angeles, Calif. .J. Francis A. McInutyre.. 1941 | gan Antonio, Tex... Robert E. Lucey: ..s2 FE 

Joseph T. MceGucken(Aux.)1941 | San Francisco, Calif.John J. Mitty. 
paras Maneine Ns: teas James T. O'Dowd (Aux 3 
Louisville, Ky...... ohn oetsh 3 2. as. oe eh Hush Donohoe (Aux.).. 
i LS Sine ears toad 
ee eee ce. Wis. ee Eieiti (Aux... .1947 | Sante Fe, N. Mex... Edwin V. Byrne...... 
New Orleans, La...Joseph F. Rummel......- 1928 | Washington, D. C..Patrick A. O’Boyle. . 
» Ea. -POuis A. Caillonet (Aux). .1947 John McNamara (Aux. 
Bishops DIOCESES Bishops 
Minsk eae sce. Francis D. Gleeson. .....- 1948 | Monterey-Fresno, Philip G. Scher...... see 
Albany, N. Y...... Eamund F. Gibbons... ... che Calif... ......-+. ore Willinger 
ees. ei 
William A. Scully (Co-ad). 1945 | Mobile, Ala,....... Thomas Toolen. 2/72 272/) 
Alexandria, La..... Charles P. GlGCD cn aoe ek 4 Nashville, Tenn... William L. Adrian. .... | 
Altoona, Pa...:.... RS, Guilfovle. -)..s. <2: 1936 | Natchez, Miss. ... : Richard O. Gerow....... ' 
Amarillo, Tex...... Lawrence J. FitzSimon....1941 Ogdensburg, N. ¥..Brvan J MecEntegart..... 
Baker City, Oreg...J..F. McGrath........... 1903 | Oklahoma, Okla. ...Eugene J. McGuinness. -.; 
Leo F. Fahey (Co-ad).-.... 1948 | Owensboro, Ky... ..Francis R. Cotton. .... =! 
Belleville, Ill ...... A. R. Zuroweste.......--- 1948 | Paterson, N. J..... Thomas A. Boland..... {= 
BelmontAbbey,N.C.Vincent G. Taylor, Abbot. 1925 | Peoria, WD Bett Joseph H. Schlarman...., 
Bismarck, N. Dak. .Vincent J. Ryan......... 1940 | Pittsburgh, Pa..... Hugh.C,. Boyle........ # 
Boise, Idaho ee 2 ] “@dward Kelly............ 1928 John F. Dearden cca 
Brooklyn, N. Y....Thomas. F. Molloy.:.... 1920 | Ponce, P: Ry... 244: James Edward McManus.2 
Raymond A. Kearney Portland, Maine. . "Bankel E. McCarthy..... 
CANIR:) eos Se ARS 1935 Daniel J. Feeney (Aux.), 
Buffalo, N. Y...... John F. O’Hara.......:.. 1940 | Providence, R. I.... Russell R. McVinney.. cee 
Joseph H. Burke (Aux.)...1943 | Pueblo, Colas an. J. C. Willging...... e228 Sot 
Burlington, Vt... .. Edward = sa ben a eae 1945 | Raleigh, N. 2 Sashes Vincent S. Waters..... a4 
Camden, N. J.....: BU}. Bustade «ui. sake. 1938 | Rapid City, S. Dak. John J. Lawler........ a4 
Charleston, 8S. C....Emmet M ‘Waist Nashee kh ee eo William T. MeCarty / 
Cheyenne, Wyo....P. A. MeGovern......... 1912 (Co-ad.); ~...2 55 eee po 
» Hubert M. Newell (Co-ad). moet Reno, Ney........- Thomas K. Gorman ; 
Cleveland, Ohio.....Edward F. Hoban........ Richmond, Va.. . Peter L. Ireton 
+ ‘Floyd L. Begin (Aux.) ‘ Rochester, N. Y....James E. Kearne: 
* Columbus, Ohio. -Michael DT Ready. Len avs 1944 | Rockford, Ill... ...-. John J. Boylan. . 
Edw. G. Hettinger (Aux.). 1942 | St. Augustine, Fla. .Joseph P, Hurley... .. 4 
Corpus Christi, Tex. semanuel B. Ledvina...... 1921 Thomas J. McDonough 
Marion G. Garriga (Co-ad) 1936 |: (AUK DE: oS ase F 4 
Covington, Ky..... William T. Mulloy... ..-. 1945 | St. Cloud, Minn....J. F. Busch...... ae 
Crookston, Minn...Francis J. Schenk. ......- 1945 P. W. Bartholome (Co-ad: 
Dailas, Tex........ Joseph P: Lynch,.....:.. 1911 | St. Joseph. Mo. .... hie H. LeBlond. . 
A. Dangimayr (Aux.)..... 1942 | Sacramento, Calif... Robert J. Annstnene “ 
Davenport. Iowa... Ralph L. Hayes.......... 1933 | Suginaw, Mich..... ‘William F. Murphy. 
Des Moines, Iowa. . Edward C. Daly........- 1948 Salt Lake C.. Utah. Tae G. Hunt. ae 
Duluth, Minn...... Thomas A. Welch... 1.1! 1926 Leo J. Steck (Aux. ye # oH 
El Paso, Text, Batis afk S.'M. Metager........... 1940 | San Diego......... Charles F. Buddy. . 4 
Evansville, Ind.....Henry J. Grimmelsman. . . 1944 | San Juan, P. R.... nes Davis /.\.4.5 5204 4 
ye Teme iGannon,i, Gosh o. +6 1918 | Savannah, Ga...... G. P, O'Hara... 0 vista t 
Fall "River, Mass. . James E. Cassidy... .. 1. 1934 | Scranton, Pa....... William J. Hafey...... 
* “James Louis Connolly Henry Klanowsel (Aux ). 
EOOGG) Dia cniv a stele’s aks 1945 | Seattle, Wash...... Gerald Shaughnessy, S. MI 
Fargo, N. Dak..... Aloysius J. Muench....... 1935 Thomas A. Conno: y i 
i Leo F. Dworschak (Aux.)..1946 | (Co-ad)\... 6 eae Ps 
Fort Wayne, Ind.,.John F. Noll............. 1925»} Sloux Clty; Towa. ce.) 1c isd. ou eR eee am 
Gallup, N. Mex. . .. Bernard Espelage........ 1940 | Sioux Falls, S. ites . William O. Brady...... 
Galveston, Tex..... ON ERT = 57 eR ea ea oa 1918 | Spokane, Wash.....Charles White. ....... ‘8 
Grand Island, Nebr. dward J. Hunkeler...... 1945 | Springflehd, Mls Tics scs «aise Caps sl hanes 
Grand Ra) 1s, Mich.Francis J, Haas.......... 1943 | Springfield, Mass...Thomas, M, O’Leary.. 
_ Great Falls, Mont. - William J. Condon....... 1939 | Steubenville, Ohio. John K, Mussio...... 
_ Green Bay, Wis... .Stanislaus V. Bona....... 1932 | Superior, Wis. .:... Albert G. Meyer... ....! 
arrisburg, Pa ‘ George L. Leech.....:....1935 | Syracuse, N. Y.....Walter A. Foery...... Cc 
Hartford, Conn. Henry J. O’Brien. . . .1940 | Toledo, Ohio....... Karl J. Alters... 08.5 Bd 
Helena, Mont.. ‘Joseph M. Gilmore. 1936.) Trenton, N. J...... William A. Griffin. ... ee 


11941 | Tueson, Ariz... 12.) D. J. Gercke 
1940 | Wheeling, W. Va... 


Honolulu, Hawaii... James J. Sweeney... _. 
Kansas City, Kans.. George pone Donen 


Kansas City, Mo...Edwin V. O’Hara..... Wichita, Kans... Mark K. Carroll... 2.5 
Joseph M. Marting (Aux.). Wilmington, Del. ..Edmond J. Fitzmauri 
‘La Crosse, Wis.....John P. Treacy (Co-ad)...1945 | Winona, Minn..... Francis M. Kelly.... 
ects, riya ES ee John G, Bennett. ..... . 1945 +s ee SA Leo Binz (Co-ad.) .'. 
yette, ets oungstown, Ohio. .James A. McFadde: 
Lansing, Mich... ! - Joseph Hi. Albers 2.23085 ,.1931 | Military Vicar..... eae J, Spellman 
Lincoln, Nebr. . one Be Roueera cs he Sis 1930 William R. Reap 
Little Rook Ark.,./A. L. Fletcher........11! 1940 | Ruthenian diocese (1) Daniel et act 
Madison, Wis...... : William P. O'Connor! |||! 1942 (Pittsburgh) . 
Manchester, N. H...Mathew F. Brady ....... 1938 s Fr piney Nees tine Bohach 


Marquette, Mich... .Thomas L. Noa......... 1946 A. Senyshyn (Aux.)... 
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Roman Catholic Statistics for the United States, 1948 z 
Source: Official Catholic Directory, copyright 1948, by P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


oceses Archdioceses 


Cler-|Chur-| Children Canole Dioceses, Cler-|Chur-} Children| Catholi 
gy | ches} Attend. Po Vicariates- gy | ches | Attend. P ar 9 
Apostolic 
Ppa. 53,331] _265,394||Lafayette, La... 196 93 29,898] 285,000 
A 119,416] 1,242,503|(Lansing.!.....| 140 21/008} 85,000 
240,893) 1,755,868]/Lincoln......-. 157 143 7,031 37,462 
co 51 64,560} 283,689]/Little Rock 162 67 7,934 36,527 
~ 2A 21,218 90,909)|Madison....... 156 127 18,533 87,261 
eas t% 2: 3 174,701 900,000/| Manchester... . 289 94 30,655 178,336 
se seee 2 senor ii Ste wa eg rors et 88 16,248 
23, & Mobile. ...2.... 72 90 14,738 65,684 
ae ‘ 124,517 625,000/| Monterey- 
poe < H 28,064 124,818 Fresno... 156 69 24,082 174,624 
Bukee..... ; 67,418 396,560!| Nashville. 106, 52 10,465 34,600 
Sy ae L 2 125,498 873,367|| Natchez. . 135 60 12,195 44,264 
6 82,373 435 +000) |Ogdensburg 226 114 30,57, 116,457 
steee : ¥ 209,315] 1,183,417||Oklahoma City 
US] 30% 2 and Tulsa. ... 189 97 12,949 71,244 
Owensboro..... 56 57 7,586 
Paterson....... 241 73 22,347| 142,018 
Pret hn. (Peoria! 6. Fa. st 373 165 26,673 170,508 
|Pittsburgh..... 1,026 380 91,532 760,687 
|Portiand, Me... 337 132 38,355 221,36 
|Providence eter 511 130 52,049 427,364 
PEABO fu) os.- < 99 42 12,004 85,687 
Raleigh........ 159 . 89 4,350) . 16,409 
ardtel hes |Rapid City..... 106 80 4,899 43,360 
IEOMIOT «cis ci. etre 2 42 25 3,201 22,052 
ee Richmond. .... 196 76 13,446 69,430 
|Rochester...... 434 166 32,011 320,700 
|Rockford...... 233 88 14,905 78,710 
|Sacramento.... 117 63 11,297; 110,000 
Saginaw....... 140 83 19,711 103,772 
St. Augustine... 187 76 17,045 70,955 
St. Cioud)..', 7. 249 121 15,884 89,818 
St. Joseph..... 122 63 5,463 29,533 
paling... 5 es 123 97 9,533}r i 
Salt Lake...... 58 24 3,917 20,819 
BE we es San Diego 223 102 22,783 149; 000 
ae Savannah- 
Beste cy Atlanta 134 4 7,449 28,628 
ae Scranton 563} 233 59,796| 349,431 
eS v-at Seattle 352 DGS ,039 150,000 
Sioux Cit 188 148 16,318 74,508 
= Fe Sioux Falls 127 113 14,103 2,550 
cya. 5 Spokane 149 47 9,938] - 38,022 
ae Springfield, Ill.. 211 129 17,624 104, 700 
Springfield, 
HBB ci aad ses 763 212 44,955 512,000 
teres Steubenville. . 56 7,209 61,453 
Roe Mie Superior......- 114 150 12,359 62,875 
Syracuse. .-...- 345 137 54,475 264,844 
CU OIOAD te ts Sino 324 152 40,033 191,699 
9 ee Trenton....... 364 149 47,391 261,484 
Bale di ihe SHOSOIE, )e «scp << 110 49 7,146 115,000 
Wheeling. ....- 131 80 13,345 76,356 
84)|Wichita....... 198 114 16,209 66,720 
Pinte Wilmington. ... 116 38 7,401 36,731 
0||Winona........ 157 91 15,846 71,211 
Youngstown.. 214 101 22,152) 149,122 
Belmont Abbey. 49 2 726 635 
Byzantine Rite. 173 148 6,659 302,103 
Pittsburgh 
(Greek Rite) - 156 187 1,301 293,871 
V-A of Alaska. . 37 48 667 14,000 
Lotais's4,. 52% 41,747/14,905| 4,138,695|26,075,697 © 
AAS ote 36,970 18,976| 2,048,723|22,945,247 
IS33 rays xs 29,782|18,260| 2,170,102)20, 268, 403 
1923. . -|22,545|17,062| 1, 922° 429) 18,260, "793 


s and dicedscs of the same name do not have the same areas and in some cases the popula- 
the diocese is greater than that of the city of the same name because of its greater area. 
the data in the tables, including population, are for the archdioceses and the dioceses named. 
23 dioceses listed above are archidoceses. | With 320,927 students; 7,724 elementary schools, 
s 4 (Chicago), (Detroit), (New York), parochial, with 2,198,812 students; teachers in 
(D delphi Seg Hbish ve 21: dioceses, 101,944. Orphan asylums, 365. with 64,373 

hiladelphia); | Archbishops | number dependent children; 718 general hospitals; 106 spe- 
§, 153; Abbots, 32. There are 278 seminaries cial hospitals, 4,153,875 patients treated annually; 


923,701 students; 221 colleges with 220,226 248 homes for the aged. Converts in the last year ~ 


1,637 high schools, diocesan and parochial numbered 115,214. 


Religious Population of the World 
No. ties So. Amer. Asia Oceania Total 


at ie 724| 60,836,143) 203,944,823 1,858,488] 329,775,663 
BOBNIB TNs Seal Soe 112,447,669} — 8,106,071) 5,868,089).....-.... 127,629,986 
at's 3,104 ] 81.767,0. - 2,782/864| 6,372,250| 137,945, 530 


s++-+-+-| 90,207,985 | 61,493,624) 398,159,546) 21, “ileeeel 15,517.025| 8,230,738] 595.351, 179 
> ri 3 iaei| * eee 958| | 91372,666 "572/930 "542,869 26/954) 15,713.63 


Siena | 12,280 ~ 138,299,144 55,538,211] 21,467,868] 220,978,848 
oa ae 018 76, 301,961] 46/868, 506|1,318,914,254 


68,363,328 1,555.606,740 


76,594,066|2,150,957,919 


e totals for ‘ RiHEES > in North a South woes End Rurove tmoniae, among others, ui@et 
themselves Protestants but are not regular communicants. 
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fe, The National Catholic Welfare Conference _ 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference was 
organized (1919) as a common agency acting under 
the bishops to promote the welfare of the Catholics 
of the United States. The Conference has for its 
incorporated purposes ‘‘unifying, coordinating and 
organizing the Catholic people of the United States 
in works of education, social welfare, immigrant 
aid and other activities.’’ The Conference com- 
prises the following departments and bureausi — 

Executive — Bureaus maintained: Information, 
Immigration, National Center Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, Publications, Business and 
Auditing and Catholic Action, monthly publica~- 
tion, N. C. W. C. fe F 

Youth—Facilitates exchange of information re- 
garding the philosophy, organization, and program- 
content of Catholic youth organizations; promotes 
the National Catholic Youth Council, the federating 
agency for all existing, approved Catholic youth 
groups; contacts and evaluates national govern- 
mental and non-governmental youth organizations 
and youth servicing organizations. 

Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Teachers’ Registration, Library. 

Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United 
States ne Sieabore a a regular news, features, 
editorial and pictorial seryices. if 

Social Action—Covers the fields of Industrial 
Relations, International Affairs, Family Life, Civic 
Education, Social Welfare, and Rural Life. 

Legal—Serves as a clearing house of information 
on Federal, State and local legislation, and when 
requested represents Catholic interests before 
federal executive offices. 

Lay Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. C. 
headquarters permanent representations in the in- 
terests of the Catholic laity. These councils func- 
tion through some 7,500 affiliated societies— 
national, State, diocesan, district, local and parish: 
also through units of the councils in many of the 
dioceses. ‘ 

e N. C. C. M. maintains at its national head- 
quarters a Catholic Evidence Bureau and a Catho- 
lic Radio Bureau; sponsors the weekly nation- 
wide radio Catholic Hour over the NBC network, 


The Hour of Faith cver the ABC Network 
Catholic program on Faith in Our Time ( 

Catholic Action Study—Devoted to Tres 
and reports as to pronouncements, methods, ; 
grams and achievements in the work of Cap 
Action at home and abroad. 4 

Administrative Board, National Catholic Wi 
Conference—Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, @ 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, Chairman; Most 
Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, ) 
Chairman and Chairman of the Youth De 
ment, Most Rev. John Mark Gannon, © 
of Erie, Treasurer; Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bg 
of Ft. Wayne, Secretary; Most Rev. Josey 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis, Episcopal C@ 
man of the Department of Catholic Action 


Most Rev. 
Antonio, Episcopal Chairman, 
Lay Organizations; Most Rev. Francis P. Ke 
Archbishop of Baltimore, Episcopal Chairman 
partment of Education; Most Rev. Karl J. 
Bishop of Toledo, Episcopal Chairman, Depa 
of Social Action. ; 

Officer at National Headquarters: 1312 M 
chusetts Avenue, Northwest Washington 5, DO 
eR Rey. Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, General § 
ary. 

Under the N.C.W.C. Episcopal Committe 
Motion Pictures: Most Rev. William A. & 
Coadjutor Bishop of Albany, Chairman; Most 
Joseph T. McGucken, Auxiliary Bishop o« 
Angeles, Most Rev. Joseph H. Albers, Bishi 


iliary Bishop of Brooklyn, there function# 
Legion of Decency, organized for the purpose 3 
curing for the public wholesome screen ente 
ment. One of the means towards the accom 
ment of this end is the publishing of a v 
classification of current films. The Legion 
cency has its National Office in the Archd 
of New York—Address: 485 Madison Ave... 
York City, N. Y. The executive secretary is 
Patrick J. Masterson. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
ts] 


The Young Men’s Christian Associations was 
founded in London in 1844 by George Williams 
and a group of associates who were employed by 
Hitchcock & Company, a drapery firm. Unlike 
earlier religious societies of young men in Great 
Britain, in America, and on the Continent, this 
small group of apprentices was unusual because 
of living on the premises among scores of fellow- 
apprentices and because of their deep concern to 
dominate the environment for good by friendly con- 
tacts and religious association. The movement soon 
spread into other countries and by its semi-cen- 
tennial in 1894 had spread around the world. By 
this time, George Williams had become an out- 
Standing business leader, and on this occasion he 
was knighted by Queen Victoria. Today the move- 
ment has more than 10,000 branches in 68 countries 
,and a membership of at least 2,000,000. 

The first North American Associations appeared 
in Montreal and Boston late in 1851 and were 
direct outgrowths of the London beginnings. The 
organization spread rapidly throughout North 
America and today there are in the United States 
1,513 Associations with 1,701,463 members; while 
in Canada there are 84 Associations with 80,200 
members. About two-thirds of the members are 
under 25/years of age. These Associations are 
found in cities, rural areas, colleges, railroad and 
industrial centers, while more than 8,826 Hi-Y 
clubs extend the movement into thousands of 
North American high schools. ' 

In World War I, the YMCA supplied 25,926 
special workers, half of whom served overseas with 
American, French and other Allied armies, while 
the, American people supplied $170,673,914 for this 
work, From united financial effort in the final 
campaign of World War I arose the proposals for 
closer collaboration among the cooperating agencies 
in World War II and the origin of the United 
Service Organization, recently reactivated at the 
behest of the government, of which the YMCA 
is a constituent organization. In World War 
II it carried responsibility for work in 519 cen- 
ters, 63 of which were overburdened communi- 
ties where essential war production was underway, 
These services, by government policy, were limited 
largely to Continental United States and offshore 
bases. However, the Canadian YMCA was in- 
tegrally related to the overseas service of. the 
Canadian army. 

_ In the regular civilian Association the past year 
was notable for work on behalf of yeterans and 
emphasis upon the basic methods of work proven 
by a century’s experience, such ‘as, self-governing 


, club organization among school and non- 


groups of all age levels; training for citizey 
through democratic procedures in inter-cluk 
dence, sports, student, young adult and other 
of councils on both local and national 1] 
leadership training through activity in over ll 
regularly scheduled, enrolled groups; nation 
semblies of high schocl, young men’s, stw 
transportation, industrial, foremen and other 
stituencies. Centennial emphasis continued= 
citizenship and public affairs education : 
official pricrity; health and physical educatiow 
fundamental peacetime need; religious ed 

and Christian emphasis as a long-time fe 
formal and informal education through’ 
curricular schools and more than 950} 
informal educational programs; visual. ¢ 
tion through extensive. motion picture. 
tional service; publication and distributi 
timely materials for young people; more inti 
individual services, particularly in vocation: 

ance and counseling; through continued extt 
camping programs; and through special ee 
for postwar needs of younger boys. In such 4 | 
ties in recent years, young women and girls 
had an increasing part, representing perha 
per cent of the total volume. Association res 
accommodations, which aggregate over 72,400} 
have been inadequate. An extensive service ‘| 
Negroes has been operating for more than 50 
with a stronger recent emphasis upon inter‘# 
collaboration and integrated service. i 


ceeded any previous year at $95,944,100 wh 
investment in plant and equipment was 
929,000. These resources are available fe 
vices among youth in the ‘second centut 
official local, national and international 
have held significant meetings during 1 
1948 related to long-time policies of devel 
in Canada and the United States, as well 
international mission of Christian ch 
education and international understanding 


dusive membership of 13,673,182, 
pi17,107 were 13 years of age and 


a ee ee. 


were in continental United States in 1947, 
igious Bodies with 253,762 churches and an 
of which 


ared with 256 Religious Bodies with 199,302 
Res and a membership of 55,807,366 in 1936 
* Bureau of the Census). Data for Religious 
S with a membership of 50,000 or over is, in 
Anstances, for 1947,and was furnished by The 


- 


Religion—United States Denominational Census 


Census of Religious Bodies in United States 
: Yearbook of American Churches, The Christian Herald and World Almanac Questionnaire 


Christian Herald. Other data is latest available. 
Totals given indicate inclusive membership. 
church was requested to report the number of mem- 
bers according to the definition of membership in 
that church or organization. In some religious 
bodies the term member is limited to communic- 
ants; in others it includes all baptized persons; and 
in still others it covers all enrolled persons. (Jewish 
membership total is for 1937. The Roman Catholic 
total is from The Official Catholic Directcry (1948). 


over, as 
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Each 


|Member-' Member- 
: Denomination lship, 1947 Denomination ship, 1947 
All denominations! ............... |73,673,182 |Churches of Christ..............-.., | 309.551 | 
———— |Churches of Christ in Christian Union| 
atist bodies: fh OF Ohio j.8> J. 25s) eee ee ee 5,872 
ivent Christian Church............ 30,547 |Churches of God, Holiness.......... | 5,872 
muren of God (Adventist).......... 5,295 General Eldership of the Churches of 
pemien PeO kate fe 288 | God in North America............ "| 33,563 
217,664} Church of the Living God, (Christian 

} 538 Workers for Fellowship). .......... 120 

ican Methodist Episcopal Church Church of the Living God, The Pillar : 
¢ Methodist bodies) and Ground of Truth. ............ 4,338 
an Methodist Episcopal Zion Church of the New Jerusalem: oa 
urch (see Methodist bodies) ! General Convention of the New Jeru-| é 
an Orthodox Church........... 5,200 salem in the US) Alo sos noe 5,175 

Mana Church Society.............. 880 General Church of the New Jerusalem. 1,387 
ican Ethical Union............ 2,875 |Congregationai Christian Church....| 1,173,626 
rican Rescue Workers.......... 300 Congregational Holiness Church..... 2,8 
wostolic Overcoming Holy Church of ||Disciples of Christ. 7... 5.0.0... 8c105 1,838,397 
oO aes 8,000 Divine Science College and Church... 4, 
- 18,787 Eastern Orthodox Churches: 
blies of God, General Council... 241,782}| Albanian Orthodox Church........... 3,137 
an Jacobite Apostolic Church.. 3,100 American Holy Orthodox Catholic 
*is 4,489 Apostolic astern Church.......... 1,325 
itist bodies: Apostolic Episcopal Church.......... 6,389 
thern Baptist Convention 1,541,991'| Bulgarian Orthodox Churech...:...... 1,336 
thern Baptist Convention......... 70,819|| Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic)... . 275,000 
tional Baptist Convention, U.S.A... 509,000 Holy Orthodox Church in America 
onal Baptist Cony. of America... . 5,621 (Eastern Catholic and Apostolic)... . 1,300 
can Baptist Association 5,022|| Roumanian @rthodox Church........ 21,000 
stian Unity Baptist Association. . . A1g) Russian Orthodox Church............ 300,000 
ored Primitive Baptists........... 3,897|| Serbian Orthodox Church,........... 00 
ck River (and Kindred) Associa- || Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church. . J 20,300 
feos Of Baptista s) 22 ss tek eee 7,951'| Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America’ 9,500 
gelical Baptist Church.......... 400) |Erieside Church. .... 0.265 ..0.0.cg tule 66 
Will Baptists 221,317| Evangelical and Reformed Church... 714,583 
39,600) |Evangelical Congregational Church. . 25,952 
280| | Evangelical United Brethren,........ 774,799 
129) |Evangelistic associations: 
The Apostolic Christian Church, LORS 
oul Saving Assembly of U.S. A.... 70,843 Wazarean' .- >...» 4 inns eee »6€ 
nive er ey at i HOS SRE Le 69,157'| Apostolic Christian Church of America 6,425 
aS NGIStE 6 esc S sles es : 17,136 Apostolic Faith Mission............. 2,288 
al Association of Regular Bapt {| The Christian Congregation Boe as ae 
BHECHES NODtH.\~' 200... ad. em 22,345'| Church of Daniel’s Band............. 3 
RRETOR ASAD GINOS te. Nica e . alee eine a 6,490 Church of God (Apostolic)....,..... * 3,085 
Buth Day Baptists. ...........2). 6,581;| Church of God Organized By Chris 2,192 
enth.Day Baptists (German, 1728). 125 Hephzibah Faith Missionary Association 350 
o-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Metropolitan Church Association Nee i 961 
Lo RE FOE On ga ere 201 Missionary Bands of the World....... . a 
ted American Free Will Baptist... . . 75,000\| Missionary Church Association....... oy 
SLY OG Rl es eee 27.0001) ‘elie of Pires cv.) «iw . S051. eee ney 
Protestant Church... ....:...- 2,000 |Faith Tabernacle................++... Raat 
en German Baptist (Dunkers) ||Federated Churches................. a 
thren Church (Progressive Dunkers) 17,669 |Fire Baptized Holiness Church....... mene 
ch. of the Brethren (Conservative ||Free Christian Zion Church of Christ Fy 
US VC er eee Meer ee aracd 182,497|| Friends: ia 
we Nae ss 526;| , Primitive Friends. .......-...+,-s+++ 
Wana a x 3,271 Religious Society of Friends 4 o54 
apenas ai 25,806 (Conservative)... 6s. es tee en ve ; 
Religious Society of Friends (General , 
aire 291 Conference): 2... i. np os 0 te anes 18,728 
5,171 Religious Society of Friends (Five Years rode 
acta 1,025 Meeting)... <8) i aes iis nae ae ace 0,0 
hist Churches of America 70,000 Religious Society of Friends (Philadel- 5.215 
ic Apostolic Church........... 2,577 phia and Vicinity). ....-.......... .215 
holic Churches (other than Roman, ae Frpeeries — Friends (Kansas aieae 
hurches) | «© __._|}—. Yearly Meeting). .-......-- 5% sa * 

; eam > S be Re) } Bae oe ee nite aay Meeting of the Friends nen 
j ry Alliance... 6, 1g) MOO Mn Ty ioc casey ie i 
en Se eee had chy ane peas 112 rote ere Meeting of the Friends Bae 

‘hureh of AGH Se ts SEN Taub i Gubiin a a is k 
a able ae ae ae Religious Society of Friends (Central He 
UG ae Ge ee aise 15,409), Yearly Meeting)..:.....+.. be ue 
’s Sanctifie oly Church..... 831|.Greek Orthodox (see Eastern Orthodox 
h of Christ Holiness U. S. A.... 11,751}| Churches) . pe 
h of Christ, Scientist......... (*)_| Holiness Church. .:...... he ae 
irch of Eternal Life......... Le 113 fa tes of God, Inc......... ee 
r i louse of David.......--...++++-+-4- hy 
wigs! alle aie 77,926 House of God, Holy Church of the Liv- 
“(Anderso1 95'325||. ing God, The Pillar and Ground of 
Gh es 1,154!! the Truth, House of Prayer for All ste 
i ape aa Pep ple nie oven ae 6 aie a0 
emda goa 20,065’ House of the Lord.......----+-+-.++5 Bad 
fe Church of God. ......-.... 20) Church of Illumination............-- ere 
: 300'000||Independent Churches: iia ceee F 
"47 Independent Fundamental Churches seo 
} OF AMPIELICA. hoi.) Paty ae me seer ans id 
pee Nazarene he ae a0 are ipeiane es Negro Churches......-. 12,337 
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/ Member- 
Denomination ship, 1947 
International Church of the Four 
Square Gospel..........---+-++- es 21,728 
Italian bodies: r 
General Council of the Italian Pente- 
costal Assemblies of God.........- 1,547 
Unorganized Italian Christian Churches 9,567 
Jewish Congregations,........-..+-- 4,770,647 
Kodesh Church of Immanuel....... 562 
Latter-day Saints: 
Church of Christ (Temple Lot)...... 2,179 
Church of Jesus Christ (Bickertonites). 1,550 
Church of Jesus Christ (Cuttlerites).. 24 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. 2... ee ee ee 
Church of Jesus Christ (Strangites).. . 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Later Day Saints. .......-.-.--+- 
The Latter House of the Lord (Apos- 
tolic Faith) A 


911,279 
123 
136,000 


29 


Liberal Catholic Church........-.-- 2,002 
Lithuanian NationalCatholicChurch 3,325 
Lutheran bodies: “ 
American Lutheran Conference: 
American Lutheran Church....... 646,700 


Evangelical Lutheran Augustana 
Synod of North America 
Evangelical Lutheran Chureh 
Lutheran Free Church 
United Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America 


Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
North America: 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio and Other Stafes 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod 
of Wisconsin and Other States. 
Slovak Evangelical Lutheran 


bean ps 396,999 
§ Abyais 661,355 


1,469,213 
259,097 


OU OS Se ds oe See ‘ 22,186 
Norwegian Synod of the American 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. @. 9,322 
Negro Mission............- Pas va 11,521 
United Lutheran Church in America ...| 1,886,397 
Church of the Lutheran Brethren of 
ci 3000 oo Sct 2,250 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Amer- 
fca (Blelsen Synod)................ 1,400 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church. . . 14,511 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
(Suomi Synod) Cen ee 28,365 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran National 
Se MOrOn Of AMEUTICA.... 0... - 2. 2s: 5,928 
Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
BEEDOLUNQEOD America. .........-..--+- 1,386 
Danish Hvangelical Lutheran Chureh 
PB MEEOM Ne hie cokae sun en's ene is 18,813 
The Protestant Conference (Lutheran) . 3,253 
Independent Lutheran Clturches...... 2,423 
Mayan Temple............. tires xe ays 2,916 
Mennonite bodies: 
Central Conference of Mennonites... .. 3,216 
Church of God in Christ (Mennonite) . 3,000 
Conference of the Defenseless Men- 
nonites of North America.......... 1,626 
Evangelical Mennonite Brethren...... 1,240 
Conservative Amish Mennonite Church 3,936 
General Conference of the Mennonite 
Church of North America.......... 40,000 
Hutterian Brethren. ................ 265 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Con- 
ference. 2 1.......: OAC RI eee iota 1,558 
Mennonite Brethren in Christ........ 10,061 
Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
OO OS See 16,125 
Mennonite Church... kk es 52,596 
Mennonite Kleine Gemeinde. ........ 27 
Old Order Amish Mennonite Church. . 13,408 
Old Order Mennonite Church (Wisler). 2,975 
Reformed Mennonite Church......... ,500 
Stauffer Mennonite Church. ......... 167 
Unafiiliated Mennonite Congregations, 422 
Methodist bodies: ; 
African Methodist Episcopa! Church. . 868,735 
African M. E. Zion Church........... 527,050 
African Union First Colored Methodist 
Protestant Church..........-.s000- 2,597 
Apostolic Methodist Church......... 3 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. , 381,000 
Congregational Methodist Church... .. 6,163 
Congregational Methodist Church of 
BHCTIGRS io cies sw ois eee ee 6,593 
Free Methodist Church of N.A...... : 51,222 
Holiness Methodist Church.......... 578 
Independent A.M.®. Denomination, . . 1,000 
The Methodist Church. ............. 8,567,772 


(1) The combined totals listed for 


New Congregational Methodist Church 
Primitive Methodist Church. ~.....+. 
Reformed Methodist Church......... 
Reformed Methodist Union Episcopal 


Chure! 
Wesleyan 
America 
Moravian bodies: 
Bohemian and Moravian Brethren.... 
Evangelical Unity of Bohemian and 
Moravian Brethren in North America 
Moravian Church (Uniteas Fratrum) .. 


National David Spiritual Temple of 
Christ Church Union (Inc.) U.S. A. 


New Apostolic Church 


Old Catholic Ghurches in America: 
American Catholic Church, Archdioces 


12 ee iene AR Aer pas Si. 
Methodist Connection of 


Pentecostal assemblies: 
Pentecostal Fire Baptized Holiness 

Church 
Church of God in Christ (Pentecostal). . 
Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ. . 
International Pentecostal Assemblies. . 
Pentecostal Assemblies of the World... 
Pentecostal Church of God of America. 
Pentecostal Church, Incorporated 
Calvary Pentecostal Church, Inc...... 
Pentecostal Holiness Church 


Pilgrim Holiness Church 


Polish National Catholic Church.... 
aie eet me Be bodies: : 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church (General Synod) 
Associate Presbyterian Church of N. A. 
Colored Cumberland Presbyterian 
Charani. Cctea) .: ce tela oie Se 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
Presbyterian Church in the U.8...... 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A... 
Reformed * Presbyterian Chureh i 
North America, General Synod. -... 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church....... 
Reformed Presbyterian Church o 
North Ameri¢a (Old School)........ 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
Reformed bodies: 
Christian Reformed Church.........- 
Free Magyar Reformed Church 
America 


om = 


i) 
PRELLuet u 


Reformed Episcopal Church 
Roman Catholic Church. , 
Russian Orthodox (see Eastern 
Orthodox Churches) 
Salvation Army. 60 609c0. 00.2 Res 
Scandinavian Evangelical bodies: 
Norwegian and Danish - Evangelical 
Free Church Association of N. A.... 
Evangelical Free Church of America. . . 
Evangelical Mission Covenant Church 
of America... 
Schwenkfeldiers.. 22... 0. 5 2 aime as 
Seventh-day Adventists (see under Ad- 
ventist bodies) 


Social Brethren. 5.ci5 werk aneeiee te 
Spiritualists: 
International General Assembly of 


gdom of 


Triumph the Church and Kin 
* God in Christ 


the various denominations is considerabl ‘a 
membership total as numerous of the denominations have iernished new pemiberane cies 
“The By-Laws of the Church of Christ, Scientist, are that membership figures are no 


Universal Emancipation Church..,.. 
Universalist Church of America..... 
Vedanta Society....... 
Volunteers of America........ 


totals 
for pi 
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Headquarters of Religious Denominations 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


venti: a 
=e Seventh-day (see Seventh-day Ad- - Tea as Rei Se ee Fourth Ave., New 
, N. Y. Moderator, Miss Helen Kenyon, 

— M. E. Chureh (see M. E. Church, Fourth “Ave.. New York 10, N.Y: Reinistere 
African . E. ary, ey. ouglas Horton; Associate 
st Fi =-aA Aeie Church (see M. E. Zion pom age el see Raedbrick L Fagley, 287 Fourth 
ican Eva ay ite , ope e Board of Home 
A Syucd eee ee Missions of the Congregational Christian Churches, 
wMinn.; Secretary, Rev. George O. Lillegard, | Mass.: 19 South to Sulle Ste eee 3 ees 
Harvard St.. Cambridge pe tee ’ ass.; 19 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; The 
fexican Hebrew Consregations (see Hebrew American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
gregations, Union of American) ebrew | sions, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. The Council 
, an). for Social Action, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. Mid-West Regional Office, 19 South La Salle 

St., Chicago 3, Ill. . 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church, General As- 
sembly—Organized Feb. 4, 1810, Dickson County, 
Tenn. General Assembly organization: Moderator 
Rey. Paul F. Brown, 104 E. Grand St., Marshall, 
Texas; Stated Clerk, Financial Agent and Travel- 
ing Secretary, Rev. Wayne Wiman, 258 East Mor- 
ton” Ave., Nashville 11, Tenn.; Assistant Stated 
Clerk, Rev. J. T. Jones, Stevenson, Ala. 

Disciples of Christ, International Convention— 
President, Dr. Roy C. Snodgrass; Executive Secre- 
tary, Dr. Gaines M. Cook; Business Manager, H. B. 
Holloway. General Offices: 516 K of P Bldg., In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, The, General 

Synod of—President, Rev. L. W. Goebel, D.D.. 
LL.D., 77 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill.; Secre- 
tary, Rev. William E. Lampe, PhD., LL.D, D.D.. 
1565 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Treasurer, F. 
A. Keck, Synod Bldg., 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. Board Centers; Philadelphia, Pa. and 
St. -Louis, Mo. 
+ afb eag chore (On jah ae 36 aaa 
ident, Rev. D. V. Jemison, D.D., 1605 Lapsley | Johnstown, Penn., the Evangelical Church and the 
Selma, Ala.; Secretary, Dr. U. J. Bapinkoi set Church of the United Brethren in Christ merged, 
Franklin St., Mobile, Ala.; Treasurer, Dr. B. J. | 0 be known as The Evangelical United Brethren 
wkins, 7803 Cedar St., Cleveland, Ohio. Church). 

ptist Convention Northern—President, Sand- Evangelical Lutheran. Augustana Synod of 
d Fleming, Ph.D., Berkeley, Calif.; Correspond- | North America—President, Dr. P. O, Bersell, 
' Secretary, Rev. GC. Hazen, D.D., 152 Madison 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn.; Secretary, 
5 New York 16, N. ¥.: Recording Secretary,|Dr- D. Verner Swanson, 328 Hamilton St., 
Bowler, D.D.,; 152 Madison Ave., New York | Geneva, Ill. : 

. Y.; Treasurer, Harold J. Manson, 177 Evangelical Lutheran Church of America (Eiel- 
gue St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. sen’s Synod)—President, Rev. J. O. Blaness, South 
jptist Convention, Southern—President, Dr. | Haven, Minn.; Vice President, Rey. L: O. Bystol, 
ert G. Lee, Memphis, Tenn.; Recording Secre- | 126 Chestnut St., Lodi, Wis.; Secretary, Rev. J.B. 

Mr. Porter Routh, 127 Ninth Ave. N., Nash-| Stensether, 3032 17th Ave. So., Minneapolis 1, 

3, Tenn,; Executive Secretary, Dr. Duke K. | Minn. 

, 127 North Ave. No., Nashville 3, Tenn. Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
ptist, Free, General Conference of—(United | North America—President, The Rev. E, Benj. 
the Northern Baptist Convention.) Schlueter, 904 Nebraska St., Oshkosh, Wisc. Sec- 
tist, Seventh Day (see Seventh Day Baptist | retary, Prof. George V. Schick, Ph.D., 801 DeMun 
al Convention). Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. ‘ 
tral Conference of American Rabbis (see Rab-| _Evangelican United Brethren Church, The— 
Central Conference). » Board of Bishops: President, A. R. Clippinger, 
stian Reformed Church—Stated Clerk of | 1602 Grand Ave., Dayton 7, Ohio; Secretary, G. E. 
Rev. John De Haan, Jr., 825 N. Otillia| Epp, 104 So. Ellsworth St., Naperville, Hl. General 

rand Rapids 7, Mich. Council of Administration: Bishop C. H. Stauf- 
urch. of Christ, Scientist—Christian Science | facher, chairman, 6342 Baltimore Ave., Kansas Cit 
her Church, The First Church of Christ, Scien- | 5, Mo. Headquarters and Executive Secretary: D. 
iy in Boston, Mass. President, Harry C. Browne; | T. Gregory, 1444 U. B. Building, Dayfon 2, Ohio. 
<, Gordon V. Comer; Treasurer, Roy Garrett Free Methodist Church of North America—Senior 
on; Administrative’ Board, The Christian | Bishop, L. R. Marston, President, Board of Ad- 
ce Board ot Directors. Address: 107 Falmouth | ministration, Greenville, Ulinois. Secretary _of 
Boston 15, Mass. General Conference, Board of Administration, Dr. 
ch of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, | D. Adam Kress, 73 Park St., Palmer, Mass. Treas- 
mon), Salt Lake City 1, Utah. President,|urer, Rey. A. S.. Hill, Church Headquarters, 
ge Albert Smith; Counsellors, J. Reuben Clark, | Winona Lake, Ind. 4 

d David O. McKay. President of the Quorum Friends’ General Conference of the Religious So- 

Twelve Apostles, George F. Richards. Pre- | ciety of Friends—Chairman, Bliss Forbush, 5114 

Bishop of the Church, Le Grande Richards. | No. Charles St., Baltimore 10. Md.; Secretary, J. 

ry to the First Presidency, Joseph Anderson. | Barnard Walton, 1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia 2, 

ch of Jesus Christ ef Latter-day Saints, | Pa. " Wea 

nized—President, Israel A. Smith, Secre- First Church of Christ, Scientist (see Church of 

. W. Newton, Independence, Mo. . Christ, Scientist). : 

of the Nazarene (see Nazarene, Church Friends Religious Society of (Five Years Meet- 
5). 


ing)—101 So. 8th St., Richmond, Ind. Secretary, 
ches of God in North America (General | Errol T, Elliott, Frien 


Am rem Unitarian Association (see Unitarian 
postolic Episcopal—9148 193d St., Hollis, L. I., 
¥. Presiding Bishop, Rt. Rey. Arthur W. Brooks; 
etary, William G. Harriott. 

ociate Presbyterian Church of North Amer- 
ynod cf—Moderator, Rev. Basil G. McBee, 721 
son St., Washington, Iowa; Clerk, Rev. R. K. 
hison, D.D., Rimersburg, Pa. 

Sssociate Reformed Presbyterian Church, Gen- 
Synod of the—Moderator, J. Alyin Orr, D.D., 
West, S. C.; Principal Clerk, P. L. Grier, 
', Route 2, Charlotte 3, N. C. 

ptist Convention, U. S. A., Inc., National— 


ds’ General Conference Sec- 
retary, J. Barnard Walton, 1515 Cherry St., Phila; 
delphia 2, Pa. American Friends Service Committee 
(a cooperative committee of ali Friends in Amer- 
ica). Secretary, Clarence E. Pickett, 20 So. 12th 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
~ Friends, The Religious Society of, of Philadel- 
e phia and Vicinity—Secretary, Howard G. Taylor, 
Findlay, Ohio; Central Area, Rev. T. M.] Jr., 304 Arch St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. : 
, Columbia City, Ind.; Western Area, Rev. Hebrew Congregations, Union of Pag abe 
firoh of ihe Nazarene- sed tiene TO Haden: Oheremige et the 
1 of the Nazarene—General Superintend- abbI aurice N. ni ; 4 
V. Miller, D.D., H. eS coner. DD. G Executive: Beer Jacob Aronson; Adm, Sec., Rabbi 
on, D.D., O. J. Nease, D.D., -Samu ouis I. Egelson. 
D.D.; General Church—Secretary, Dr. 8S, T. Holy Orthodox Church in America—Bastern 
Treasurer, John Stockton. Secretaries: | Catholic and  Apostolic—Primate, aes 
Missions, Remiss Rehfeldt; Home Missions, | James; Secretary of the Holy Synod, ate 
Smee; Young People’s pore L. a Dero pee Cathedral, 221 West 69th St., New Yor 
4 Ave., Box 527, Kansas C , Mo. . NY. : 
eal Christian Churches of the U. 8. Jewish Congregations of America, Union of 


uit 
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Orthodox—305 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Pres- 
ident, Dr. Samuel Nirenstein; Secretary, Joseph 
Schlang; Treasurer, S. Bendheim; Executive Di- 
rector, Leo S. Hilsenrad. 

Latter-day Saints, Mormon (see Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, Mormon). 

Latter-day Saints, Reorganized (see Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latterday Saints, Reorganized). 

Lutheran Church, American (see American Luth- 
eran Church), r 

Lutheran Church in America, The United—231 
Madison Ave., Y. 16, N. Y. President Rev. 
Franklin Clark Fry; Treasurer, Mr. Henry Beisler, 
LL.D.; Secretary, Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz. , 

Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, The—Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. W. Behnken, 533 So. Kenilworth Ave., 
Oak Park, Ill.; Secretary, Dr, M. F. Kretzmann, 
309 So. Oak St., Kendallville, Ind. Department of 
Public Relations, Oswald C. J. Hoffman; Washing- 
ton office, 736 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; New York Headquarters, 1819 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. } 

Lutheran Conference (see American Lutheran 
Conference). 

Lutheran Council, National—231 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Exec. Dir., Dr. Paul C. Empie. 
The Division of Welfare, the. Division of Public 
-Relations and the Commission on Orphaned Mis- 
sions are located in New York City. The Division 
. of American Missions, and the Commission on 
Student Service, in Chicago, Ill. The Bureau of 
Service to Military Personnel, in Washington, D. C. 

Lutheran Free Church—President, Dr. T. O. 
Burntvedt, Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, Rev. Sverre Torgerson, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Lutheran Synod of New York, United—231 Madi- 
Son Ave., New York 16, N. Y. President, Rev. 
Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., LL.D.; Treasurer, Ed- 
mund F. Wagner; Secretary, Rev. Paul C. White, 
Ph.D... DD. ~ 

Lutheran World Federation—U. S. A. Commit- 
tee; President, Dr. William G. Sodt: Executive 
Director, Dr. Paul C. Empie, 231 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Geneva, Switzerland Office: 
- Dr. S. C. Michelfelder. 

Lutheran World Federation—American Section: 
Executive Committee—President, Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz; Sec.-Treas., Dr. Ralph H. Long, 231 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16,°N. Y. 

Methodist Church, The—Council of Bishops: 
President, Bishop James C. Baker, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Secretary, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, African—Senior 
_Bishop, William Alfred Fountain, 242 Boulevard 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Secretary of Bishops Council, 
Bishop Monroe Hortensius Davis, 1226 Druid Hili 
Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 

Methodist Episcopal Zion Church—General Sec- 
retary, Rev. Robert Farley Fisher, A.M., D.D., 
1421 U Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. Cc. 

Moravian Church, Northern Province—President, 
The F. P. Stocker, D.D., 69 W. Church St., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., Vice-Presidents: (Eastern), The Rt. Rev. 
K. G. Hamilton, 69 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
{Western), The Rt. Rev. I. R. Mewaldt, D. Du, 
4045 Cherokee Drive, Madison 5, Wis; Treasurer. 
William G, Miller; Secretary, The Rt. Rev. K. G. 
Hamilson, both 69 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
_ Moravian, Southern Province—President, The 
Rt. Rev. J. Kenneth Pfohl, 459 So. Church St.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Vice-President, Dr. Howard 
= ‘comamones Salem College, Wnston-Salem, 


Mormon Church—(see Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, Mormon). 

National Baptist Convention (see Baptist Con- 
vention, National). . 

National Lutheran Council (see Lutheran Coun- 
cil, National). 

OS vemic Church of (see Church of the Naza- 
ne), 

New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian or New Church), 
General Convention of the—President, Rev. Leon- 
ard I, Tafel, 8008 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 36, 
Pa,; Recording Secretary, Horace B. Blackmer, 62 
Earl St., Malden 48, Mass.: Treasurer, Albert P. 
Carter, 511 Barristers Hall, ‘Boston 8, Mass. 

Northern Baptist Convention (see Baptist Con- 
Vedat en ). 

orwegian Synod of the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church (see American Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church, Norwegian Synod). 

Old Catholic Church in America—Presiding 
Bishop, Archbishop William Henry Francis, D.D., 
Woodstock, N. Y.; Secretary, The Most Rev. Bishop 
Joseph Zielonka, D.D., 48 Charles St., South River, 

+ J. For Central America—The Most Rev. A 
A, Steer, P. O. Box 331, Ancon, Canal Zone. 

Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America (see 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of 
aor tinea Patri: 

r ox Patriarchal Synod, American—Bishop- 
Administrator and Superior, Society of St. Basil, 


~ 


The Rt. “ev. Ales 
St., New York 22, N 
H. Boris Platov. 

Polish National Cath 
(and Lithuanian National 
siding Bishop, M. Rev. 

Scranton 5, Pa.; 


Francz 
Bishop 


5, aoe me oS ee 

asinski, Buffalo, N. Y.; 4 : 
Springneld, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Leon Grochowski, - 
cago, Ill.; Rt. Rev. Francis Bonczak, Milwaty, | 
Wisc. . in" 
Presbyterian Church, pene (see cump4 
land Presbyterian Church). 4 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (The Southerr 
Church)—Moderator, Rev. C. Darby Fulton, D.D. 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. Stated Clerk ane 
Treasurer, Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 1120 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. of A.—Modera~ 
tor, Rev. Jesse Hays Baird, San Anselmo, Calif.; 
Stated Clerk, Rev. William Barrow Pugh, D.D.. 
National Headquarters, Witherspoon Bldg., Phiia- 
delphia 7, Pa. The Christian Education and Pen- 
sion Boards are at Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa.; National and Foreign Mission Boards at 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Presbyterian Church of N. A., 
Associate Presbyterian Church eer A.). 

Presbyterian Church, United—Moderator, Rev- 
A. H. Baldinger, D.D., Pittsburgh 2, Pa.; Principah 
Clerk, Rev. O. H. Milligan, D.D., LLD., Broadhea 
Road, R.D. 2, Aliquippa, Pa. i 

Reformed Episcopal Church, General Council of 
The—281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Presi- 
dent. The Right Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, D.D) 
Secretary, the Rey. C. Rankin Barnes, D.D. The 
following Departments and Divisions are locate 
with the National Council 


Associate . (see 


Overseas Department; Depart— 
ment of Christian Social Relations; Department 
of Promotion; Department of Finance, The Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society of th 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States« 
“7 Ament is at 281 Fourth Ave., New York 10; 

> 


Rabbis Max J. R 
both New York, N. ¥ 

Rabbis, Central Conference of American—Presi- 
dent, Dr, Abraham J. Feldman, 701 Farmington, 
Hartford, Conn. Adm. Sec., Dr. Isaac ’E. Mar- 
cusoh, 204 Buford Place, Macon, Ga. . 

Rabbis of United States and Canada, Union of 
Orthodox—132 Nassau St., New York T, 5 oe 
Presidium; Rabbis I. Rosenberg, Chairman, El 


Silver and B. L. Leventhal; Executive Director, , 
Rabbi L. Seltzer. 


Reformed Church 


Th:M., 4591 Nortridge Dr., 

Stated Clerk, Rey. 

156 Fifth Ave, New Y¥ 
Reformed Episcopal 

the—Presidi: 


hiladelphia 4, Pa.: Secretar ay 
. Herter, 232 Wendover Drive, . 


(see. Associate 


Church of North America, 
tor, Rev. J. GC. Mitchell, , 
R. C, Fullerton, , 
k, James S. Tibby, . 


Philadelphia and 
gious Society of).. 
Albert W. T. Os-. 
S, London, Eng-- 
mmissioner Ernest - 
y, Colonel George> 
Darb rea peee tag Eastern 
issioner Norman S., 

Marshall, Territorial Commander; i 
Commissioner Albert E. Chesham, Southern Te: ; 
torial Commander; Lt. Commissioner, Claude B, 
Bates, Western Territorial Commander, National | 
Frog teniers, 120-130 West id4th St., New York 


se ett 


Seventh-day Adventists, General Conference of— - 
Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. GC. President, | 
J. L. McElhany; Secretary, E.’D. Dick. 4 

Seventh Day Baptist General Conference—Presi- 


Se i 


dent, Karl G. Stillman, 3 Moss St., Westerly, 


ac | 


ere 
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ee Manila, P. I. 
....Steckholm, Sweden 
‘... Los Angeles, Calif. 
Santiago, Chile 
Congo Belge, Africa 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
New Orleans, La. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chunking, China 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Washington, D.C. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Geneva, Switzerland 
Chariotte, N.C. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Peiping, China 

St. Louis, Mo. 

es See Portland, Oreg. 

ES Fe Nashville, Tenn. 
Liberia, W. Africa 
Foochow, China 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 


Bishops of The Methodist Church 


‘Source: Commission on Public Information of The Methodist Church 


a RR gers Little Rock, Ark. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Hyderabad, India 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Madison, Wis. 
New York, N. Y, 
Richmond, Va. 
Denver, Colo. 
Delhi, India 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Lucknow, India 
Baltimore, Md. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Houston, Tex. 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 


Oxnam, G. Bromley 
Peele. W. Walter 
Phillips, Glenn R 


Reed, Marshall........... 
Rockey, Clement K........ 
BAW,” Aa PT ac Gon Ae 
Short, Roy H..2s... sues: 
Smith, Angie Frank 
Smith, W. Angie......... 
Sommer, J. W.E........ Frankfurt, Germany 
Subhan, John A......... Bombay, India 

Tippett, Donald H....... San Francisco, Calif. 
Ward, Ralph A. r: Shanghai, China 
Watkins, William T...... Louisville, Ky. 

Werner, Hazen G........ Columbus, Ohio 

Wesley, Arthur F.... Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Wicke, Lloyd C Pittsburgh, Pa. 


oe activities of The. Methodist Church are ad-. 
stered from three principal headquarters— 
hh Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; 810 Broadway, 
ville 2, Tenn.; 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, 
he boards are as follows—Board of Missions 
/Church Extension, including Foreign, Home 
Women’s Work, New York; General Board of 

on, Nashville; Board of Lay Activities, 

go; Board of Publication, Chicago and 
ville; Board of Hospitals and Homes, Chicago; 

of Evangelism, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 4, 


4 


if. 
ident, Rev. Daniel A. Poling, D.D.; Honorary 
president, Rev. William Hiram Foulkes, D.D.; 
=presidents, Mrs. Helen_Lyon Jones, Rev. J. 
Howard, D.D., Rev. Lawrence W. Bash, 
fford Earle, Mr. Arch J. McQuilkin; Gen- 
Secretary, Rev. Ernest R. Bryan; Treasurer 
\dministrative Secretary, Rev. Charles E. F. 
Educational Secretary, Rev. P. M. Simms; 
of the Department of Public Relations, 
‘Ernest S. Marks. o> 
© headquarters of the movement is in the 
S Christian Endeavor Building, 1201 East 
Street, Columbus 5, Ohio. This new head- 
Ss btilding was acquired by gift. After 
been located in Boston, Massachusetts, 
re than 65 years, this removal places the 
organization.much nearer the center of 
nm Endeavor population and activities. 
first society of Christian Endeavor was 
on memety 2, 1881, in the Williston Con- 
al Church, Portland, Maine, by Rev. 
E. Clark, pastor, for the purpose of train- 
-large number of young people in the duties 
ch membership and the activities of the 
n life. The early societies were for young 


ion 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
‘ica is made up of 25 national denomina- 
th a membership of more than 28,900,000. 
created (1908) by the denominations. 
ich it these denominations cooperate in tasks 
ave to do not only with those in church 
home, in college, in workshop, in store, in 
“in hospital, in government; in fact, they 
e whole range z human welfare. , 
Council’s first @oncern is the spiritual life 
urches. It maintains an evangelistic pro- 
essing the witness of Christian laymen 
en. It places a strong emphasis on the 
“life through the promotion of World- 
Communion and simultaneous periods of 
nd intercession. It assists the churches in 


‘for the ministry and other forms of life- 
fin the church and holds conferences for 
on the conduct of public worship. 
e observance of a common Christian year. 
mcil holds it a Christian duty to mak 
mee of Christ effective in all human rela- 
carries on an educational campaign for 
standards in marriage and the home. It 


It+ 


Methodist Church Boards 


Tenn.; Commission on Public Information, New 
York, Nashville, Chicago and San Francisco; Com- 
mission on World Peace, Chicago; Commission on 
Ministerial Training, Nashville; Commission on 
World Service and Finance, Chicago; Board of 
Pensions, Chicago and 506 Olive St., St. Louis 1; 
Board of Temperance, and Commission on Chap- 
lains, 100 Maryland Ave. N.E., Washington 2, D.C.; 
The Christian Advocate, Chicago; Council o: 
Bishops, Bishop James C. Baker, Los Angeles, 
Calif., president; Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, New 
York, secretary. 


_ Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 


people approaching maturity, but on March 29. 
1883, the first Junior Christian Endeavor society 
was organized, and in 1891 the first Intermediate 
society had its birth. Now, under graded Christian 
Endeavor, there are societies adapted to all ages 
beginning with Juniors and including adults and 
graduate members who are called Alumni. d 

» There are about 80,000 Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties, with more than 4,000,000 members. So- 
cieties are found in eighty or more religious de- 


nominations, and in practically every country on 


the globe. 

The purpose of the society is, as expressed in 
its constitution, ‘‘to promote an earnest Christian 
life among its members, to increase their mutual 
acquaintance, to train them for work in the 
church, and in every way to make them useful in 
the service of God and. their fellow men.”’ L 

The International Society of Christian Endeavor 
is the clearinghouse for all forms of Christian En- 
deavor activity. It publishes and circulates vari- 
cus literature, including the Christian Endeavor 
World, the official organ of the movement. 

The World’s Christian Endeavor, Union com- 
prises all the national unions throughout the 
world, the number being more than fifty. 


-F decal Council A the Churches of Christ in America 


draws Christian representatives of management, 
labor, and agriculture together to consider what 
light is shed upon their problems by their common 
Christian commitment. It prevents the spread of 
Communism _and Fascism in our country by work- 
ing constantly for equal opportunity and justice for 
all people. 

Since the Council includes four large Negro de- 
nominations it is in an exceptional position to 
develop a program of interracial cooperation 
through the churches. 

The Council mobilizes a united Christian public 
opinion for a world order of justice and peace. 

The Council joined in establishing Church World 

Service, Inc. to coordinate the program of the 
churches for Christian reconstruction and relief in 
those parts of the world suffering from the after- 
math of the war. More than $14,000,000 of over- 
heed ‘aid was provided by Church World Service 
last year. 
Hehe result of the Federal Council's policy of 
assisting local communities there is today a net- 
work of 670 local and state councils of churches in 
America, each of which is advancing inter-church 
cooperation in its own community. 
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United States—National Parks System; Areas | 


National Parks and Other Units of the National Park Systes 


Source: National Park Service 


5 
€ 
’ NATIONAL PARKS 


(The year is that of creation of the 


Acadia, 1919, Maine (28,308)—The group of gran- 
ite mountains upon oust Desert Island, also 
Schoodic Point on mainland. s 

Big Bend, 1944, Texas (691,339) on bend of Rio 
Grande. 

Bryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (36,010) 
—Box canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
tically eroded pinnacles of vivid coloring. 

Carlsbad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New 
Mexico (45,527)—Stupendous caverns, not yet 
wholly explored, limestone decorations. 

Crater Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (160,- 
290)—Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of ex- 
tinct volcano. Sides 500 to 2,000 feet high. 
Interesting lava formations. Fine fishing. 

Everglades, 1947. Southern Florida (271,008)— 
Portion of only subtropical area in the United 


“States: extensive watercourses; abundant bird life. 


"Glacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (997,248)— 
Rugged mountain region of great beauty; more 


than 200 glacier-fed lakes, 60 small glaciers. 
Precipices thousands of feet deep. 
Grand Canyon, 1919, North Centra) Arizona 


(645,296)—The greatest example of erosion and the 
most sublime spectacle in the world. 

Grand Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
(94,893)—Includes most spectacular portion of 
Teton Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 

Great Smoky. Mountains. 1930, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (461,064)—Massive mountain uplift; 
magnificent forests. 

Hawaii, 1916, Hawaii (173,405)—Interesting vol- 
canic areas—Kilauea ‘and Mauna Loa, active vol- 
canoes in the island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge 
extinct volcano on the island of Maui. 

Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas_ (1,019)— 
Hot Springs said to have therapeutic value. Bath- 
houses under Government supervision. 

Isle Royale, 1940, Michigan (133,839)—Largest 
island in Lake Superior; an area of rugged forested 
wilderness. 

Kings Canyon, 1940, Middle Eastern California 
(452,905)—-Sierra wilderness with numerous peaks 
13,000 to 14,000 feet high; park also contains groves 
of giant sequoias. 

Lassen Volcanic, 1916, Northern California (103,- 
269)—Only recently active volcano in United States 
proper. Lassen Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 
6,913 feet; hot springs; mud geysers. 

Mammoth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 


 (50,585)—Series of caverns including spectacular 


onyx cave formation. Became nationally known in 
the war of 1812 when saltpeter from the cave was 
used in making gunpowder. 

Mesa Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colorado (51,- 
018)—Most notable and best preserved prehistoric 
cliff dwellings in the United States. 

Mount nley, 1917, South Central Alaska 
(1,939,319)—Highest mountain in North America; 
caribou, Dall sheep, and other spectacular wildlife. 

Mount Rainier, 1899, West Central Washington 
(241,525)—Greatest single-peak glacial system in 
the United States, radiating from the summit and 
slopes of an ancient volcano; dense forests. 

Olympic, 1938, Northwest Washington (846,719) 
—Notable as’ finest remnant of the Pacifie North- 
west forests, including the famous ‘‘rain forests.’’ 
and for its numerous glaciers; also as the sum- 
mer feeding ground for the rare Roosevelt Elk. 

Platt, 1906, Southern Oklahoma (912)—Numer- 
ous cold mineral springs. 

Rocky Mountain, 1915. North Middle Colorado 
(252,788)—Heart of the Rockies, snowy range, 
peaks 11,000 to 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkable 
records of ee ee . 

Sequoia, 1890, Middle Eastern California (385,- 
100)—Great groves of giant sequoias, world’s 
largest and probably oldest living things; magnifi- 
cent High Sierra scenery, including Mount Whit- 
ney, highest mountain in United States proper. 


AREAS ADMINISTERED BY THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE IN THE PUBLIC LAND 
As of June 30, 1948 ; 


Mountains. J 

Wind Cave, 1903, Southwestern South Di 
(26,583 )—Limestone caverns having several mp 
galleries and numerous chambers containing 
culiar formations. Buffalo herd. 

Yellowstone, 1872, Northwestern Wyo 
Southwestern Montana, and Northeastern 
(2,213,207)—More geysers than in all rest off 
together. Boiling springs; mud volcanoes; pe 
forests. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, Te 
able for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes} | 
large streams and waterfalls. Great wild 8 
herds. ; 

Yosemite, 1890, Middle Eastern California . 
441)—Mountainous region of unusual beauty; 7 
mite and other inspiring gorges; many Wa 
of extraordinary height; 3 groves of giant seq 

Zion, 1919, Southwestern Utah (94,241) 
nificent gorge (Zion Canyon), depth from 1, 
2,500 feet, with precipitous walls. 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARES 


Figures in parentheses, area in acres. % 
Abraham Lincoln, 1939, Kentucky (117 
tains memorial building covering log cabin thi 

to be that in which Lincoln was born. 

Chalmette, 1939, Louisiana (33)—Part ¢ 
ground on which the Battle of New Orlean 
tought, Jan. 8, 1815. 

Colonial, 1936, Virginia (7,233)—Includes 
of Jamestown Island, site of the first perma 
English settlement in America; historic York 
the parkway connecting these and other Ca@ 
sites i Colonial Williamsburg, Cape Henn 
morial. 

Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (958)—Sii 
important military encampments during the = 
lution; Washington’s Headquarters, 1779-80. 

Saratoga, 1948, New York (1,865)—Scene 
American victory over the British Generali 
goyne, 1777; turning point of the Revolutios 
recognized as one of the decisive battles of f 


history. > 4 
NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS | 


Chickamauga and Chattanooga (8,149), Ge 
Tenn, Fort Donelson (103), Dover, Tenn. | 
ericksburg and Spotsylvania County Batt 
Memorial (2,420), Fredericksburg, Va. Gett 
(2,463), Gettysburg, Pa. Guilford Courthouse 
Greensboro, N, C. Kings Mountain (4,012), . 
Creek, S. C. Moores Creek (30),. Currie, — 
Petersburg (1,325), Petersburg, Va. Shiloh, (“( 
Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. Stones River | 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. Vicksburg (1,324), Vick 


Miss. f 
NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES | 


Antietam (183), Sharpsburg, Md. Brices 
Roads (1), Bethany, Miss. Cowpeng (1), nean 
ney, S. C, Fort Necessity (2), S. E, of Unio 
Pa. Tupelo (1), Miss. White Plains (—), 
(west side of Bronx River parkway at foot of! 
terton Hill), memorials. 7 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARKS 


Kennesaw Mountain, 1947, Georgia, (3,3) 
Commemorates the Battle of Kennesaw Moz 
a major battle of Sherman’s flanking moj 
through the heart of the South known | 
Atlanta Campaign. 4 
Richmond, 1944, Virginia (684)—Scene of 
in defense of Richmond during war betwee 


States. 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL PARK ~ 


Theodore Roosevelt, 1947, North Dakota 
—Badlands along Little Missouri River; p 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Elkhorn Ranch. q 


4 


. 
f 
> 
2 


State Acres State Acres State Acres State 
Alabama... 963.06 || Illinois. . . . 0|| Montana... 1,140,714. 
Arizona.... 2,411,878.22||Indiana.. . | Nebraska, 33 9.47 $B enote., 
Arkansas. . . 1,019.13 || Louisiana. - 33.25 || Nevada.... | 921,709.33|| Utah...... 286 
Stor 4,287,065.21 AES ery eres an bd 232,420.41|| Washington 1,23: 
} Fb 767. innesota. f akota ‘ 30 
Florida 271,340.89 | Mississipp!. 11,971.07 fae ne mie Tes Wy ore ae } 
Idaho. .... 78,698.67 || Missouri. . 82:58|!Oklahoma.. 113,311.97 

v 


Total. . 14,329 


- 
\ 


- United States—National Monuments, Cemeteries. Historic Sites ee) 


.NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


Area 
State in acres Name State itr meres 


Miss Holy Cross Col 2 
Bee ; Humestead °.s).2(..... 1... (Nebo mts 
FROVEM WOOP «soho. scales Utah-Colo. 299 
/ A ee Jackson Hole...............)/Wyo.... 065 
if ate Powel Cave se waacl s.r (Se Deke 127. 
Bete are ois Joshua Tree. .............,.|Galif......] 655,961 
CS ee ee ee Alaska... .12,697.590 
AVE BCGS—.- os oat eee salif 46,028 
Bebman Oaved, xo Shel: eae 640 
Gr ean Meriwether Lewis. ......5.:. 300 
Montezuma Castle.......... 783 
Mound City Group.......... 57 
REGO W COGS. xP. tes iyees oe 425 
Natural Bridges. ........52,. 2,650 
SeAVaIO it. 23s ee 360 
PCMUIPSR Ss ods Py bcm oe 683 
Old Kasaan iw... ede eee 38 
}j Oregon Caves............2.. 480 
Organ Pipe Cactus..........}4 328,162 
Perry’s Victory Memorial... .. 1 
Petrified Forest. 005. 6.5 85,304 
Pinnacles. — |. 5. =, 12s) eae 12,818 
Pipe Sprung. .5.- 1 ube ea eee 40 
Pipestone 6 26.5765. et dH 116 
Rainbow Bridge...:......... 160 
3 Ih ahaigs hm Oe 53,669 
= Saeed DIU, ae ha es 2,196 
ear 2 oshone Cayern..,...... 
Millet’ Cross. = gan ates gto) Pe 27 
Frederica. ... Statue of Liberty............ Ni 10 
Rwoyet Crater: =. .iscc¥es Ari 3,040 
Timpanogos Cave. .......... 250 
H POMBO Sa cle ono ob aed eee 1,120 
URE ROOT! 2 5252. Tho < gure ee 10 
PUsiga0b.i< 3-33.05 % sep 0 ae 43 
Werendrye.. .- nrg re Se ote N.D 253 
Walnut Canyon..... 20.5... 1,642 
Wheeler 300 
140,247 
46 
34,853 
10 
SRE a) eee 33,921 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES 
Administered by the National Park Service because of their historical interest. 
(Figures in parentheses indicate acreage) 

d. The United States constructed and maintains 
. Washington, D, C. eight cemeteries in Europe—six in France and one 
Donelson (15.34), Dover, Tenn. each in Belgium and England. Five of those in 
France and the one in Belgium are on World War 
I battlefields. In each is a memorial chapel, on 
7 the walls of each are inscribed the names of the 
(10.25), Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. American soldiers who lost their lives in the 
) River (20.09), Murfreesboro, Tenn. vicinity and who sleep in unknown graves. The 

Sburg (119.76), Vicksburg, Miss. names of the American soldiers and sailors who 

town (2.91), Yorktown, Va. - lost their lives at sea appear on the walls of the 

€ are in addition 80 National Cemeteries| Suresnes (France) and Brookwood (England) 
the boundaries of Continental United | cemeteries. 

(including one at Sitka, Alaska) which are A list of military cemeteries of World War II is 
x¢ the jurisdiction of the War Department.| not available, as the Quartermaster General is 
A National Cemeteries cover an area of | now in the process of reinterring the dead of that 
“acres, with 502,264 interments of which | war and it is not yet official as to which cemeteries 
are unknown. — will be maintained on a permanent basis. 
NATIONAL PARKWAYS 

(Figures in parentheses indicate acreage) 
Ridge (42,850) follows Blue Ridge Moun-, Estimated length when completed: 447 miles. 
timated length when completed, 477 miles. George Washington (2,897.79), along Maryland 
hez Trace (13,648.87), follows old Indian | and Virginia shores of the Potomac River. Esti- 
ween Nashville; Tenn., and Natchez, Miss. | mated length when completed: 57 miles. | 
) NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES 


Name of area Acres | State Characteristics i 


TAESLUCO ies See Ge IC Aa 4.05] Mass. * |Home of Presidents John Adams and 


John Quincy Adams 
OCS TRIGEL OGM Sp ae 20.96|Ga. Byes march from Chattanooga to 
anta 
= aeaereore AGIN. Y. First seat new Federal Govern, in U S 
EMILE ok Wi o See Fiaka a ie ae 16.45|N. C. First attempted English settlement with- 
in confines of the U. 5. 
BR Peis ao) oe 43.30|)Md. Seine mansion built between 1783 and 


1 fe aene D. Roosevelt..........| _33.231N. ¥ 
rar abaiee oo pi head. [ate Wied Fe . 
National Exp: Commemorates territorial expansion 
National Batplefield.......... Battles of Manassas 
a hia Custofm House...... ; a 79|Pa. Ag kb arene oe 
Maritime..... oe AAs been carly mi. me y 
REMAN ON esis e re ev eect 2 | American residence of period 1880-1900 


Early iron-making village 


Free ree Oe ee) . cere eens 


|Classical structure 

{For theater where Lincoln was shot by 
John Wilkes Booth 

Colossal presidential figures earyed on 


mountain 
Last capital of Cherokee Indians in Ga, 


Ga, 
Wash., D. GC. |Circular colonnaded structure 
'Wash., D.C. 


J ~ oo 
zton Monument. . 
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300 United States—Areas of National, State Forests and Parks 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS x 
Nation Capital Parks (29,023), District of | tem of the Nation’s Capital comprises nearl: 
Columbia, Virgina and Maryland. The park sys- units in the District of Columbia and vicinitt 


Area of National Forests in United States, June 30, 1947 | 


Source: Department of Agriculture, Forest Service (In Acres) # 


States and Gross States and Gross States and Gross States and Gro 
territories area territories area territories area territories are 
Alabama....| 2,435,087||Maine...... 878,032||N. Dakota... 764,425||W. Virginia..| 1,83(4 
Arizong.): <<. 12,159,020||Maryland.... 4,.318||Ohios tho. 1,466, Wisconsin... 2,01 
Arkansas....| _3,586,802||Mass........ 1,651||Oklahoma. .. Wyoming....} 9,01! 
California. ..}| 24,802,763||Michigan... . 5,188,799|| Oregon 8 
Golorado....| 15,228,282||Minnesota...| 5,041,773 Pennsylvania 746,703||Tot. States |207,7 
FPlorida.....- 1,241,956||Mississippi...| 2,777,325)|S. Carolina. - 1,422,604 
Georgia..... 1,732,322||Missouri....| _3,459,999||S. Dakota... 1,403, 157||Territories 
Wdaho. is.-. 4. d Tennessee...| 1,531,797|| Alaska. .... 
Tilinois...... LOXas. Donk <3 1,714,374|| Puerto Rico. 
Indiana. .... Utahs ae « 8,983,789 
Towa.....5.. Vermont. ... 580,520||Tot. ter..... 
Kentucky. . - ; f 5 : f Virginia..... 4,123,667 - 
Louisiana....| 1.274,977||N. Carolina..| 3,593,436!| Washington. . 10,743,236||Grand total.|228,81i 


State Forests, Parks and Community Forests 
Source: Compiled by Division of Cooperative Forest Management, Forest Service; data as of June 30, 


] State forests State parks Commiunity fore 
State No. No. § 
units Acreage units Acreage 
iy UL i 101 17,041 19 33,929 
DSP RS ee ee, ee eer ees ent tor rey Per rt 
PAPA TISAN CL gtlscic-. ssc a cies 7 AOBOG Waa ie cin sinc Hn >< nceetn em 
eelitornig;. cee... 7 66,907 36 516,986 
DIGLAGOa = - <5 toe. Owe ee 1 BSSR000 Fis. sss aglls oom eRe 
Connecticut... ........6..5 25 109,828 208 7,114 
MIG WATE. Go. = =e cs se eas 5 BSQOU. — Ae Sdhe cuays!t sin dete atenjerateat 
1 OSG RS 3 24,971 33 47,771 
UE GTN 4 ls 2 ee ee ea 2 2,001 12 500 
Coe Se Se Se ees eee res ger 11 3,050 
NOI ee sw ita an dee 3 10,277 42 40,000 
OTS: a ee een 14 68,512 15 41,237 
Oe SR eee 10 13,802 82 21,618 
PERRET ea a lh civ adiernec fe sé dees oa Fee L mde os ate [else cme qtheiiateliat> <= ele = eels mines 
WORGUGEY..). 002s eee eee 1 3,623 13 8,136 
PROWUIAIAM Es Ses cae 2 8,800 9 ,000 
ie Srefe aie atin teen wees 6 133,042 
76,697 5 ,043 
170,000 7 5192 
3,750,000 42 109,200 
2,011,270 56 83,385 
1,760 10 10,972 
121,000 23 54,88! 
235,876 1 2,770 
PREETI Ts 5 0 < Olle’ a Si 6. oe Uelfs o Seine ang 2'4 06s IL 23,000 
New Hampshire........... 99 20,219 44 30,796 
BRINGW)WEIBOY). ofits ee cee eee 1 57,080 20 24,008 
ey oie Meise Se LG Cebe . Selo ctis.s oi0B E's. c |e Unde s Celcls om" ale oc ain as ee ene 
CJ A ee 337 501,195 OL 2,575, 
CUR INOATI ECP. didies [ues ola ec] sewewbewewiee ae 13 aR as 
DREULMED COUN eee eekly sole vac ee fe cue eten cae 3 2,025 
Cin Es SRS eee 14 82,381 5 3,867 
MOMIRUGMIW os) ones <. see 7 63,372 46 140 
ROOMGER SS SG. ies og kk steve (a) 519, (a) 61,582 
Pennsylvania.............. 23 1,675,211 92 , 96,572 
Rhode Island.:..........+% 3 3,407 38 .76 
South Carolina............ 4 17,744 24 37,688 
South Dakota............. 4 ,00 34 ,00 
Tennessee,...,...-.-..+.+- 9 71,272 11 38,103 
ye i AE Se ee ee 5 ,5L 210 ,700 
A SOUS re (Pg Ie carer Ga 3 10 
Vek a a oe 24 68,936 21 6,226 
AWARE Ei hcde es bane lass 6 Ol 13 19,026 
NWBANINRCON). 6. Sse ae cee 2 290,000 75 54,594 
at Aes 34 i oLaee 22 35,275 
5 141 15,820 
RRMIREDTI CreretGt cM csl gia bip(aielcic'e fs 6 6M awed odes os sees pepe 2 401 
938 11,604,320 1,769 4,228,458 


* Includes municipal, county, school, and public organization forests. 
(a)Lands too widely scattered to designate as single units. 
(b)Estimated area. 


Selective Sequence Electronic Calculator. 

The world’s latest and, to date, most compre-| lightning speed through the use of electron 

hensive mathematical robot brain, the’ Interna-| circuits which count the rapidly recurrine 

tional Business Machine Corp’s Selective Sequence | tronic pulses. Thus the machine can makes 

Electronic Calculator, was dedicated to public| #dditions or subtractions of 19 digit numé 
service in New York City (Jan. 27, 1948). The | $ecgnd, 50 multiplications of 14 digit m 

calculator is installed in a vast steel and glass 20 divisions of 14 digit numbers. 


The machine has three ‘‘memories’’: | 
room, and is operated by means of 12,500 elec- | memo: t ie 
tronic tubes, 21,400 relays and 40.000 Peete cee Beoelay flor areata Slee 


connections, linked by complex mazes of wiring | digi hi for 
through which pass the electric currents. But all Sat cnmunltalionie aie a ween ee 
the visitor can see is a broad expanse of panels,| machine in a series of instructions ach 
60 feet in length and 20 feet in depth. tape or cards, and the answers are re 
There is hardly a scientific problem the machine | speed of 140,000 digits a minute from pi 
cannot cope with. It adds, subtracts, multiplies} tapes and 30,000 digits from punched ¢ 
and divides. It can trace the path of a planet| The machine generates enormous h 
through space, and solve statistical problems | high power aif cooling system is used ta 
arising in education, medicine, agriculture and| it from becoming overheated. There al 
social science. The operations are performed at| automatic fire ‘extinguishing apparatus. 


a — se eG ee 


Total Sets 
ade 


Made 


Number 


130,000,000 
87,700,00 


Total Tubes 


Value 
9,600,000 


35,000,000} . 
220,000,000 
|270,000,000 
(235,000,000 
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RADIO 
Growth of Radio in U. S. 


Source: Radio & Television Retailing 


Gd. Tot. 
Sales of 
Radio Ap. 
for Bdcst. 
Recept. 


Value Val 
0 


Auto Sets 


Made Auto Sets 


in Use 


Number ue 


287598,000 
28/000;000 
54/562,500 


7 ae -| 105,000,000 
1,200,000} 72,000,000} 900,000,000) 7, 
2,500,000/150,000,000/1,000,000,000) 9, 
2,300,000/ 150,000,000} 900,000,000} 11,0 


| Note: WPB ordered 
War production. 


Total Radio 
Sets in Use 


Homes with 
Radio Sets 


Number in U.S 
GEG 12,048,762 13,000,000 
= Se 16,809,562 18,000,000 
Weide =e «8 20,402,369 2,000,000 
Bes 235 .ne 56, 26,000,000 
~ eS 22,869,000 30,500,000 
Sea ees! acs 24,660,000 33,000,000 
ee 666,500 37,600,000 
a ee 28,000,000 800,000 
Me aie 's = i 28,700,000 45.300, 000 


‘Frequency modulation” (FM), an improved 
tem of broadcasting now being introduced, has 
S outstanding advantages (1) the elimination 
practically all static and interference, both 
al and from man-made sources; (2) absence 
ground noise, attaining complete silence of 
jet itself, and (3) high fidelity of tone, since 
‘frequency bands assigned to this service are 
than: allotted the AM band, permitting a 
range of audio frequency response. High- 
and overtones in musical selections and voice 
Beer oaped making for great fidelity and 
ess 


i@ reduction of interference is partly a property 

e radio frequencies used (in future, 88° to 106 
cles or millions of cycles per second) and 

(due to circuit arrangements (notably that 
E. H. Armstrong) which eliminate all re- 
g traces of interference. 


igures for sets include value of tubes in receivers. 
went tubes have run 25% to 40% of total tube sales. 


(April, 1942) all civilian r 


In recent years, (except 1942 to 1946) replace- 
All figures are at retail value. / 


adio-set production stopped and factories converted 
Reconversion to civilian-radio production began August, 1945. 


HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE 


Homes with 
Radio Sets 


Total Radio 
Sets in Use 


Number in U, S. 
MNS SoS sie Sp hin 29,200,000 51,000,000 
DOE Sides s.cs0'7 29,700,000 56,000,000 
FORD. darn Ae noes a 30,800,000 59,340,000 
FOSS sd tates viol < 32,000,000 58,000,000 
EES SiS 33,000,000 57.000,000 
oe Ae 34,000,000 56,000,000 
te eee ae 35,000,000 60,000,000 
SOT etces tae 37,000,000 66,000,000 
COAG 2a. Sd al, 40,000,000 75,000,000 


Frequency Modulation—FM 


Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc., New York) 


In FM the sound waves are reproduced by 
momentary changes or modulation of the frequency 
of the radio carrier wave. This is in contrast to 
the ordinary standard broadcasting (amplitude 
modulation or AM) in which the amplitude or 
volume of the radio carrier wave is continuously 
being modulated. If broadcasting is to be com- 
pared to a light blinker message system in which 
dots and dashes of light are to be sent, AM can 
be compared to switching the light on and off to 
produce the signals, while FM would have as its 
analogy the changing of the color (or frequency) 
ge the light, the brightness of which remains uni- 
orm. 

About 500 FM stations operate in the United 
States, and applications have been filed with the 
FCC for nearly 700 others, a total of about 1,200. 
The system has many applications in the non- 
broadcasting services of radio communication 
where the above features are also of value. 


Radio Sets in U. S.; World 


Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Ine., New York) 


October 1, 1948 
40 


otal sets in United States.... 


, batteries, etc., to operate 
DOGMECEIVERT. £)6 A053. ois pide 
) home radio receivers, at re~ 


250,000,000 
650,000,000 
320,000,000 


ea eeae 


000 | 
dary sets in above homes....... 19,000,000 
business places, institutions, etc. 5,000,000 
POMS APAGIOS. AF ot ak ers © feiss 11,000,600 
75,000,000 


Fota! radio sets in rest of world: North 
America, 5,500,000; South America, 
5,500,000; Europe, 48,500,000; Asia, 
7,000,000; Australia, 3,000,000; Afri- 


Annual Bill of U. S. for Radio 


€3,, 2/000, 000), 5oks 2 bth el eile ais oe 71,000,000 

Total sets in world............ 146,000,000 

| Phonograph records, 300,000,000. ..... $250,000,000 
| Radio repairs and supplies: 

70,000,000 replacement tubes....... 95,000,000 

Radio parts, accessories, et¢........ 125,000,000 

A DGR rr scot «sug anne a eee +. 100,000,000 

Rentals cia: secretes sige tees $2,310,000,000 


a: 


= 


~« 


a > eee. 


TY er te ee eer a oe 


=" Fees 


Radio—Broadcast Transmitters by Nations; Networks 


Broadcast Transmitters and Receivers By Nations 
Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc., New York) (Data are for late 1947) 


ie | 
| 
| 
{ 


Receiv- | Receil 
Trans- |Receivers| ers (no. Trans- Receivers, ers 
mitters (no.) per 1,000 mitters 
pop.) 
ee emer rice ‘ USS Res Nergide 130 |.....---- 

Pact gre eee 5 Vatican City. ... Fan We See ice (2s Sec 
paanda Ripe ese 1 Yugoslavia....... i Eee es SE oa 
Canada... =. 140 1,754,351 152.5 Asia 
Mexico....... 229 750,000|.--..... Aden..s tees: 21 be oe ciee wie nt ee 
Newfoundland gl HIRAI ee 79.9 Afghanistan... ...- Liv tri. eee 
St. Pierre and Bahrein Islands... 1h. tte ai se 

Miquelon...... TO ee ane cee ot ren Ceylon. .5.....-+ 2 cus fans dg Se ee 
United States... . 1,100 |60,000,000}; ~425.0 China.........-- 58°"). oie ieee 
Central America Formosa.....=--- Vleet Ste 
Costa Rica....... SOie Lente «Sees Seeks Hong Kong...... 3 lancet ee 
El Salvador...... The E. SSo eo 3 Sleeve cas India, British. ... 26 
Guatemala....... Ty ty eee rn) Pegi Indo-China, Fr... 6 
“Honduras, 2; ./ =. OY | See at ae ae Iran, Persia...... 2 
_ British Honduras. Ve chs cbre ose 29.8 ig) a ne 2 
Nicaragua....... 12 JAPA. 23's... W's 114 
West Indies 15 
Bahamas,....... 2 1 
@ubay o. Fk 9 29 
Dom'can Republic 
Guadeloupe...... 28 
ELSI l she theres les 3 
Jamaica......... Philippines... ..... 3 
Siam, Thailand... 3 
Straits Settle- 
3 ments, Malaya. (fn Seo 
Syria & Lebanon. + et ee 
67 1,250,000 93.5 Oceania 
Bd Pee ee oe Australia... i... 5 «. 139 
126 1,100,000 27.0 
6 400,000} 47.0 Fiji Islands. ..... 2 ON ens Pl 
114 250,000 21.0 Hawali....2...- & ) fece Shme 
BM. nites |. pag cya orale Hawaii, U. S. 
CuUAMOT. |... =. RRs coe, ui 0) Snlh wk, ore eee Army Station. . Mo). tans se peel 
Guiana, British... gel Case, Fae wt Sr New Caledonia. .. 3 [aa chek oa tee 
Guiana, Dutch... Mea bes chars Sherer eee New Guinea. .... ae eee 
anama iN sid aS Re ee Oar er New Zealand 23 
Paraguay OE aS Ma wineng-tdievcrd.s seen "Pantin; a... <0 ea ee 
PGE ein es ss PDs Seda COR | Cae Africa 
Uruguay TS a asta o she's eee Amen So. ie Se hes 
2 Venezuela SG Re RS 39.0 Frees U.S. Sta. Seed rene, fees 
urope nglo-Egyptian 
Albania [oh See Pree Sudanese. <6 00. 2 
Andorra DOV, |. cane 3 a BP OIR, ots oct 2 
Austria 14 820,000 Belgian Congo. 5 
AZOFER a oe ss ee eM aes os British Somaliland 1 
Belgium 10 700,000, Cameroon. ...... 2 
Bulgaria 4 200,000, Canary Isles. 3 
Czechoslovakia 19 1,300,000 Egypt....... = Gi). 2.06 eokeeene 
- Denmark OP iyi... Ethiopla......... 1" | 2 ellie 
Dire... Bb Ne wibeatom ie ec French aoe eS 
Finland 19 516,732 Africa, Congo. B Ages biclennat een 
France i Ets EERE French, West 
German 23 5,500,000 Africa, Dakar. . 2) ha DR SRR ne 
Great Britain & Gold Coast: ..... D6] Sue Ca ep eae 
North Ireland. .|~ 121 = |10,673,000 ‘ Guinea, Portu- 
Greene... 5.6... ee ie eee 4. WUEEES i465 '5-63 5 NS PS eee 
Hungary........ 2 200,000 21. EE ee eee 2)” |e hashes 6 ecaxe hae 
ae iste gunnss pes CS 217. Madagascar... .... Pe eee See 
DUNS APA ain sie as « 23 1,800,000 32. Made si Portu- 
Luxemburg. ..... Be [eres p reiy LOQWO) oT]. ce BERR sho 5 DL Wa soir gen ote ee 
Monaco.,....... Vt Cot aS Ee es Mauritius fhe Svat Oh. Vines tataearratnl eae 
Netherlands. . 7 1,000,000} 110.0 Morocco, French. Sin) Hoheerobepeoaa ees 
PEMBTE wc sass Ut) ee A 112.3 Morocco, Spanish. c: ay eee ses 
DLE ts Se er 13 1,000,000 5.9 Mozambique... .. Giese 
Portugal.:....... 13 beh 16.6 Reunion. .N. B:. «|e teakystealion 
Rumania........ ay ay ae ~ ee 20.9 Rhodesia, North'n 2 
ro} A eee 7,2 Mil SEY Grae 14.0 Rhodesia, South'n Ie) Ee gh oy 
Sweden.......... 38 1,858,614) 282.0 Tangier, verces se 1... done dea 
Switzerland Bcd s%e 8 867,365] 203.3 Tunisia... -..... # Boa | wogete eed 
MYROV.. Seats cs DS alin wee ee ote Pc PIEE Union of So. Afr.. 19 
Principal United States Radio Networks 
Source; ‘'Tele-Tech,’’ Caldwell-Clements, Inc., New York. 
No. of stations 
Oct. 1, 1948 
Network Owned Network 
and Affili- 
Operated! ated 
American Broadcasting Co.— 0 Mutual Broadcasting System— 
pcae DES Broadcasting System 3 eat ee al Broadcasting ‘Com- | ~ 
(ae eee 1 
Continental: Network— THe , Yankee Network...;...... 
BODINE wee cteralsieiS [0s ide a's, 6 0 Py Me COE ad Cat Se Ae igi | is 


1Includes eleven Canadian and territorial stations. 
2Includes four stations in Hawaii; one in Bermuda. 
*Includes five Canadian and Territorial U. S. stations. 


Radio—Television Stations, 


Television Stations 


Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc:, Nu .¥:)} 


Sets, Revenue, Employees - 303 
on the Air in 1948 
oe 
ss 2 
r) S 19 
State and Call g¢ |}ge | Se 
city letters & 2a a} 
>| pe a= 
=o | Boe on 
OZ | wea a) 
Missouri (1,000) 
St. Louis..../KSD-TY.... j 
oe z ae 
j Omaha..... WOW-TV... 
ps ne ag 4 oe 
Newark... .. WATSV sc caraey 13 
ree Mexico mei. 
Albuquerque.| KOB-TYV.... 
|New York + ten 
| -|WBEN-TV.. 4 1,010 
| --|WABD..... 5 11,302 
--|WCBS-TV 2 11,302 
-|WJIZ-TV . 7 12,000 
‘ WNBT. . 4 11,677 
WOR-TYV 9 12,0 
New Work. Web. ..o2% 11 12,000 
Schenectady.|WRGB..... 4 1 
|Onio ! f 
necinnati...|WLWT..,.. 4 ru 8 
Cleveland...|WEWS. ...: 5 11180 
| Cleveland...|.WNBK..... 4 1,500 
Columbus...|/WLWC..... 3 1,000 
Dayton..... WLWD..... 5 950 
Toledo. ..... WIL AS St 13 700 
Pennsylvania 
Fle. . 2. Ais WDTE..... 12 500 
Johnstown...|WJAC-TY... 13 750 
| Lancaster...|WGAL-TV.. 4 750 
| Philadelphia.|WCAU-TV..| 10 3,000 
Philadelphia.|WFIL-TV... 6 3,000 
Philadelphia.|WPTZ...... 3 3,300 
Pittsburgh..;/WDTV..._. 3 2,500 
‘Rhode Island 
Providence. .|WJAR-TV.. . Ll ois Paeae 1,711 
Tennessee 
Memphis WMC: Us A Raia loi 650 
Texas 
ac Worth..|WBAP-TYV.. Dippy 720 
ta 
Salt Lake 
CIty. a. sts EDYL-TVi.5 z 300 225 
Virginia 
Richmond...};WTVR..... 6 1,000 327 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee..|.WTMJ..... 3 2,050} 1,000 


J 
3 
3 3 13 
Call & 8 S¢ 
letters = r go 
esol? SI 
z ° 
OZ ia mE 
(1,000) 
Bs sigtiere 580 
16,000} 2,500 
16,000} 3,600 
16,000} 3,600 
16,000} 3,700 
18,000; 3,500 
clei qt 2,250 
45) Se 2,500 
1,800 673 
A 2,373 
9,000} 2,500 
< ute 9,000} 2,500 
BS ee 9,000} 2,500 
Seat 9,000} 3,000 
ee. | WAGATV 21 6 Lldees 1,000} 
Lee 16,700} 4,705 
es 16,700 4,705} 
ee 17,000} 5,100! 
Be woe POTN ISO wo. acre 17,000} 5,100 
FS cae LS eee 250 
eae 150 750 
1d PES hh oO 38 i ee ee 410 
S aimee 772 
Ae ee oe Se ee 1,200 
. | WAAM-TV.. 6,000! 1,100 
.. | WBAL-TYV.. 6,000 1,100 
- |WMAR-TV.. 6,000 ,900 
Se tees N eS By. a ae 3,042 
Binet WiNdent Ve OTe Lacs 54 
Ag 7,000} 2,580 
ate, |W CVO... 6,800 5400 
Beli 6,800} 2,400 
Minneapolis.|WTCN-TV.. 500} 1,200 
Paul....|KSTP-TV... 640 ,700 


is estimated that the 65 TV stations on the air 


in 42 cities and 28 States, including the District of 


mbia, program to appreximately 910,000 receivers with a population of 66,868,000. Applications 
ng for construction of TV stations (Sept. 1, 1948) were 206. 


Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell 


vision broke upon the consciousness of the 
can public as a great new force in 1948. As 
year closed, nearly 900,000 television sets were 

, receiving programs from 65 television sta- 
. (Prospects were that 2,500,000 television sets 
be in United States homes by the end of 
with 150 stations in operation.) Average 
s of television sets sold during 1948 was $400, 
models ranging from $170 to $2495, plus an 
ge cost of $65 for antenna and installation. 
lic interest in larger pictures (14-inch direct- 

and 20-inch projection) indicated the trend 


2. 
uring 1948 television programs were greatly 


Total - 


Television 1948-1949. 


Clements, Inc., New York) 

broadened, including sports, drama, newsreels, 
outstanding events like national political conven- 
tions, feature films, fashions, 
child-training, and in fact every department of 


human activity. More sensitive cameras permitted ~ 


minimum studio lighting, and complete comfort 
for persons being televised. 

Television networks linking the cities of Boston. 
New York, Philadelpjhia, Baltimore, Washington 
and Richmond were in everyday use during 1948, 
with expectations of similar network operation i 
the Middle West and other sections of the nation 
during 1949. 


. The Radio-Television Industry 
ource: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc. New York); Data are for year ended Oct. 1, 1948 


Annual 


Annual Number of 


investment gross Rey. employees payroll 
manufacturers (1200).... $70,000,000 | $600,000,000- 100,000 $190,000,000 
distributors, dealers, gas x 325,000,000 1,500,000,000 125,000 275,000,000 
ee Mrapeen 125,000,000." 425,000,000 "*25,000 170,000,000 
ee ran L ger6th000, 000 1 10,000,000 
s’ sets in use (75,000,000)! 3,500,000,000 _!.- +500,000,000 


gular staff—not including part-time employes 
nual operating expense for listeners’ sets, for 


aibists: etc. who number at least 30,000 more, 
‘tube replacements, electricity, servicing, etc. 


home economics, | 


ee 
SS 


ee 


REESE 


hae toe Minh aed ee 
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: : 
George Foster Peabody Radio Awards ; 

The George Foster Peabody Radio Awards pan 


lished 1940 to perpetuate the memory of 
Caer Foster Peabody, benefactor and life trustee 
of the University of Georgia) are designed to give 


recognition to meritorious service by broadcasters.* 


Entries and correspondence on the awards should 
he addressed to Dean, Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


1943 
reporting, Edward R. Murrow, CBS; 
Music. salt Lake City Tabernacle Choir, KSL; 
Educational, ‘‘America’s Town Meeting,’’ CBS; 
Children, ‘“‘Let’s Pretend,’’ CBS; Community ser- 
vices, KNX, KYA. nded 


News commentary, Raymond Gram Swing; 
news reporting, WLW, Cincinnati, O.; drama, 
“Cavalcade of America,” NBC; music, *‘Telephone 
Hour,’ NBC; education, “‘Human Adventure,” 
MBS; youth program, ‘“‘Philharmonic Young 
Artists Series,’ KFI; public service (regional 
station) ‘‘Worcester and the World,’’ WTAG, 
Worcester, Mass.; public service (local station) 
WNYC, New York City and Mayor Fiorello La- 
Guardia, and WIBX, Utica, N. Y. for its program 
“Cross-Roads’’; special awards, ‘‘for comedy 
unexcelled over a period of 12 years,’’ Fred Allen, 
CBS; ‘for brilliant adaptation of radio to the re- 
quirements of armed forces and the home front 
—American ingenuity on a_global scale,’ Col. 
Edward M. Kirby, chief, Radio Branch, War 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


1945 

News reporting, Columbia Broadcasting System 
and Paul White; drama, Edgar Bergen, NBC and 
Arch Oboler, Mutual; music, NBC Symphony of 
the Air and Dr. Howard Hanson, Eastman School 
of Music, and Station WHAM, Rochester, N. Y.; 
education, ‘‘America’s ‘Town Meeting of the Air,” 
ABC, and Dr. George Denny; children’s program, 
“We March with Faith’’, KOWH, Omaha, Neb.; 
regional public service, KFWB, Hollywood, Calif., 
for its program series ‘“Toward a Better World’’; 
special citations to WOV and Arnold Hartley, 


iNew York City (‘‘Mr. Colombo Discovers America’’) 


< 


isville, . (‘Wake Up Ke} 
WHAS, Louisville, Ky. ( Oklahon 


. 


*): Jocal public service, KOMA, 
City, Okla. (‘‘Save a Life’’ series). 


1946 ra | 
News reporting, WiJliam L. Shirer and Colum 
Broadcasting System; special citation to ‘‘Meet t! 
Press’? and Mutual Broadcasting System; dramwg 
“The Columbia Workshop;’’ special citations 
Henry Morgan, American Broadcasting Compa: 
and ‘‘Suspense,’’ Columbia Broadcasting Syste 
music, NBC ‘‘Orchestras of the Nation;”’ speck 
citation to ‘‘Invitation to Music,’’ Columbia Brox 
casting System; education, WMCA, New York Civ 
special citation to Robert Saudek and Ameri 
Broadcasting Company, radio adaptation of Jo 
Hersey’s ‘‘Hiroshima;’’ children’s program, spec; 
citation to Junior Leagues of America, ‘“‘Boa 
Bring Adventure;’’ public service (region station 
WOW, Omaha, Nebr., “‘Operation Big Mudd : 
special citation to WSB, Atlanta, Ga., ‘‘The Hart 
We Seek;’’ public service (local station) WE] 
Battle Creek, Mich., ‘‘Our Town;”’ special citatm 
to WCHU, Ithaca, N. Y., ‘‘The Radio Edition 
the Weekly Press; special award for his cent 
bution to radio through writing, John Crosby, 
New York Herald Tribune. ~ 


1947 

News reporting, Elmer Davis, American Bros 
casting Company and CBS Views the Press, Cohn 
bia Broadcasting System; drama, ‘‘Theater Gu 
on the Air,’ American Broadcasting Compan 
special citation to ‘‘Studio One,’’ Columbia Bros 
casting System; music, Boston Symphony Orehs 
tra, American Broadcasting Company; educatid 
CBS Documentary Unit Series, Columbia Brog 
casting System; children’s program, special ci 
tion to ‘‘The Children’s Hour,’’ Station WQQ& 
Washington, D. C.; public service (region 
station), Station WBBM, Chicago, ‘‘Report Unce 
sored,’’ special citation to Station WCCO, Minz 
apolis, Minn., ‘‘As the Twig is Bent,’’; (local s 
tion) Station KXAR, Hope, Ark., “Disaster Brow 
cast from Cotton Valley’’; special citation, Uni 
Bavions Network for Peace, ‘“‘United Nations 7 

ay.”’ : 


United States Public Health Service | 


Surgeon General, Dr. Leonard A. Scheele. Address, Fourth & Independence Ave. S.W. Washington 25, DI 


The United States Public Health Service is the 
principal Federal health agency. It engages in 
extensive health programs in cooperation with 
States, other Federal agencies, governments of 
foreign nations, and international agencies. Its 
affairs are administered by the Surgeon General 
and assistant surgeons general in charge of desig- 
nated administrative bureaus, to which are dele- 
gated specific functions by the Surgeon General. 
Officers of the Regular Corps of the Public Health 
Service are commissioned by the President, with 
the adyice and consent of the Senate, after pas- 
Sage of an examination given according to profes- 
sional category in the several branches of medicine, 
dentistry, sanitary engineering, pharmacy, nurs- 
ing or related scientific specialties in the field of 
publicehealth. The commissioned Regular Corps 
is supplemented by a Reserve Corps which may be 
activated in an emergency. 

The powers and duties of the Public Health 
Service are delineated in the Public Health Service 
Act of 1944 (2) and its amendments, 

Outstanding functions of the Service are: 

Study of the causes and means of propagation 
and spread of the diseases of mankind, and the 
development of methods of prevention and control. 
In this work, the Public Health Service maintains 
several research laboratories, chief among which 
are those of the National Institute of Health, in- 
cluding the National Cancer Institute. In addition 
to investigations carried on at the Institute and 
its field stations, financial assistance is given 
through research grants, to universities, labora- 
tories, and other public and private institutions for 
research projects, upon recommendation of Service 
advisory councils. Funds are also available for re- 
search fellowships, both in the Institute and in 
various university medical schools. 

Maritime quarantine and inspection of passengers 
and crews of vessels and airplanes arriving from 
foreign ports, for the pie of the United 
States from the importation of quarantinable dis- 
eases from other countries. The medical inspection 


‘of aliens is performed in collaboration with the 


Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
Department of Justice. 
Interstate quarantine for prevention of the 


spread of diseases from State to-State. It ass 
States in controlling epidemics and. may, on 
quest, take complete charge of serious outbrea 

Dissemination of public health information, | 
cluding collection: and publication of reports § 
disease prevalence in the United States and f 
eign countries. : a | 

_Assistance, through grants to States, count 
cities and health districts, in establishing 4 
maintaining proper sanitation facilities, gene 
public health services—including industrial I 
giene, mental hygiene and cancer control—# 
special programs for the control of the venert! 
diseases and tuberculosis; and in developmer 
hospitalization plans and construction of hosp 
and allied health facilities. 

Superyisory control and licensure of the m 
facturers of biological products—vaccines, ser 
toxins, anti-toxins, arsenicals, and similar prep 
eee ed in the prevention and treatmenti 

S. 4 


Study of mental diseases and drug adaiotigiel 
tl 


qpuescign tion of legitimate needs for nare 
gs. 
Provisions of hospitalization, general medi 
and dental care, and preventive health services 4 
American merchant seamen, members of—/| 
United States. Coast Guard, Coast and Gj 
detic Survey, and for other legal beneficiaries! 
the Service. In this connection, the Service or} 
ates 24 marine hospitals and 122 medical rend 
stations and contracts for service with 123 hospil! 
in places not served by marine hospitals. 
Public Health Service, in cooperation with 
Bureau of Prisons, also maintains a medical 
health program in Federal prisons. % 
Operation of special hospitals—the Natio 
Leprosarium and two hospitals specifically for H 
care of mental patients and persons addicte¢ 
a use aS Ge iy é 
articipation in the organization and 
gutet functioning of international health org: 
Collection and publication of data on vita 
tistics (17), which are basic materials for 


pul 


health programs and give valuable -inforn 


2 
= t| 


United States—Foundations, Public Trusts and Funds 


» FOUNDATIONS AND PUBLIC TRUSTS 


ees x ; 
| Foundations, Public Trusts and Funds in United States 


| Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


Rockefeller Foundation....__.... 
al Education Board...................: 


us Rosenwald Fund. ... 
el Sage Foundation.... 
ace H. Rackham & Mary A. Rackham Fund 
Louise Curtis Bok Foundation.... 
‘hi TE A a a ar a ea 


egie Hero Fund Commission. 
a Simon Guggenheim Foundation 
and Mary R. Markle Foundation 


entieth Century Fund 
land Foundation 


go Community Trust 
York Community Trust 
es Foundation 
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Original 

Founded | &ndowment Assets Expended 
1913 $182,814.480 |$125,767,836 |$383,234,49: 
1902 129,209, 167 12,667,903 383'486, 500 
1911 125,000,000 170,322,715 | 210,000,000 
1937 50,000,000 50,000,000 Omitted 
1924 40,000,000 71,088,531 67,061,760 
1930 31,970,000 47,602,271 23,697,265 
1936 25,000,000 | 205,000,000 14,500,000 
1917 20,000,000 1,368,836 20,866,063 
1907 15,000,000 14,850,000 20,525,000 
1933 12,500,000 75,000 12,425,000 
1931 12,500,000 Omitted Omitted 
1928 12,483,151 12,495,664 5,252,094 
1929 12,100,000 4,779, 162 13,752,547 
1920 12,000,000 Omitted Omitted M 
1910 10,000,000 “11,241,166 22,276,759 . 
1905 10,000,000 14,871,280 53,847,129 
1902 10,000,000 59,639,224 46,013,166 
1918 10,000,000 50,237,489 48,602,640 
1928 10,000,000 861,828 122,42 
1929 7,000,000 8,153,850 3,506,101 
1936 7,000,000 10,268,656 2,284,987 
1927 6,682,055 7,334,436 13,451,182 
1904 5,000,000 Omitted 7,044,524 
1925 3,000,000 25,250,102 4,394,105 
1927 3,000,000 16,747,844 10,464,450 
1905 3,000,000 10,111,392 14,092,602 
1915 2,836,553 8,512,879 6,768,911 
1924 1,557,376 76,835,392 7,671,099 
1924 1,185,000 3,419,140 4,943,01 
1909 ,000,00 10,000,000 Omitted 
1911 986,000 1,089,174 2,025,517 
1922 800,844 876,956 Omitted 
1941 750, 1,494,615 1,618,384 
1936 500,000 12,110,163 8,867,765 
1919 417,200 4,897,177 Omitted 
1914 260,933 11,030,405 3,999,706 
1909 250,000 2,404,866 1,789,31 
1915 200,000 ,958, 536 4,349,303 
1924 None 17,398,817 6,355,940 
1941 None 128,923 06,281 
1939 None - 5,750,000 821,443 


permanent» purpose of The Rockefeller 
tion, 49 West 49th St., New York City, 
Ns promote the well being of mankind through- 

the world.’’ Its program is the advancement of 

ledge, with emphasis at present upon certain 
ific fields: Medical sciences (psychiatry); natur- 
ences (experimental biology); public health 
lelopment of general public health activities and 
and control of certain diseases); social sci- 
(projects contributing te the understanding of 
ant social problems and to the development 
sonnel and method), the humanities (efforts 
ng to raise the general cultural level and to 
hote cultural interchange between countries). 
pt to a limited extent in public health, the 
midation is not an operating organization. Its 
jes are confined to the support of other 
es and to the training, through post-doctoral 

Owship, of competent personnel in the various 
Ids of knowledge. 

General Education Board, 49 West 49th St., 
York City, was endowed by John D. 
eller with the stated object of ‘‘promoting 
ticn within the United States of America, 
ut distinction of race, sex or creed.’’ The pres- 
Tam concentrates on education in southern 
It takes the form of assisting state govern- 

and higher institutions to undertake studies, 
Ziments, and demonstrations in public educa- 
studies of significant southern interests and 
s; qualitative development of selected in- 
ons; improvement of personnel. Special pro- 
in Negro education relate to supervision and 
ion of public schools, basic deyelopment of 

d higher institutions, and training of staffs. 

egie Corporation of New York, 522 Fifth 
New York City/ was established by Andrew 

ie for advancement and diffusion of knowl- 

, understanding among the people of the 
| States and the British’ Dominions and Col- 
‘The present program includes the advance- 
f education through whole or partial sup- 
specific undertakings in institutions of 


onditions; demonstrations, regional or na- 
_ of how new knowledge may be effectively 


Charles Hayden Foundation, founded in 
“with eanuniserative offices at 25 Broad St., 
~ < 


a 


New York City, aims to assist needy boys and 
young men; aid clubs, gymnasia and recreation 
centers in this country for their training and de- 
velopment; and to place within their reach the 
privilege of education, mental recreation, whole- 
some educational entertainment, and coordinated 
physical training. 

The Duke Endowment, Power Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., was established by James Buchanan Duke 


to promote ‘‘the needs of mankind along physical, 


mental and spiritual lines’’ in the South. Duke 
University is one of the beneficiaries. Other 
schools in the Carolinas also receive funds. Other 
objectives of the trust are the maintenance of hos- 
Pitals, the care of superannuated Methodist 
preachers and orphans. To the original endowment 
was added $10,000,000 and two-thirds of the re- 
siduary estate. 

The W. K. Kellogg Foundation, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., was founded in 1930. The first 12 years the 
Foundation’s operations. were largely local or re- 
gional to promote the health, education and welfare 
of mankind, principally of children and youth, 
without regard to sex, race, crecd, nationality, or 
geographic location. Present activities of the foun- 
dation are in the fields of medicine, education, den- 
tistry, nursing, public health, and hospital admin- 
istration, and are conducted by making grants and 
providing subsidies to establish agencies in these 
fields for promoting their work. i ; 

The Ford Foundation, Buhl Bldg., Detroit, Mich., 
a nonprofit corporation, was organized under the 
laws of the State of Michigan (Jan. 13, 1936) for 


‘receiving and administering funds for scientific, 


educational and charitable purposes, all for the 
public welfare. It has been financed by voluntary 
contributions. 2 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901’ Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., in 1947 completed its 30th year 
of work. Mr. Rosenwald provided that capital and 
income may be spent at any time in the discretion 
of the trustees; but that the entire fund, both capi- 
tal and income, must be spent within 25 years of 


his death, Jan. 6, 1932. The fiscal year ending June 


30,1948, was the final one of the existence of the 


|Fund, on which date it was expected all the re- 
‘Sources of the Fund would have been expended, 


Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22d St., 
New York City, was created by Mrs. Russell 
Sage in 1907, as a memorial to her husband, It’s 

urpose is “for the improvement of socfal and liv- 


se conditions in America.’ Its departments give 


special attention to studies in the social work field 
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and to research concerning various problems in the 
more general field of the social sciences. 

The Trustees of the Horace H. 
Mary A. Rackham Fund has been 
report by the trustees filed in Probate Court. 

Mary Louise Curtis Bok Foundation, Philadel- 
ghia, Pa., was created in 1931 by Mrs. Edward 
Bok, now Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist, for the ‘‘support 
of music and musical education, supporand pro- 
motion of the fine arts, science, scientific researeh, 
invention, discovery, or general education.’ The 
principal benéficiaries are: Curtis Institute of 
Music, Philadelphia, and the Research Studio, 
Maitland, Florida. 

The Buhl Foundation, Farmers Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., aims to stimulate the advancement 
of human welfare by experiment, demonstration, 
and research. Principal grants have been to exist- 
ing agencies or especially established agencies tor 
promotion of nationally significant programs in the 
Pittsburgh district in regional economic, social, and 
historical research, higher education (including 


“social work training’ at the graduate level). and 


research in the natural sciences. The Foundation 
financed the building of Chatham Village to dem- 
onstrate the commercial practicability of building 
for long-term investment and management of 
large-scale garden home communities, and to pro- 
mote new and higher standards in urban ‘‘white- 
collar’? housing. Buhl Planetarium and Institute 
of Popular Science, opened in 1939. , 
The Children’s Fund of Michigan, 660 Frederick 
St., Detroit, Mich., was founded by the late U. S. 
Senator James Couzens ‘‘to promote the health, 
welfare, and happiness of the children of the State 
of Michigan and elsewhere in the world.’ Prin- 
cipal and earnings are to be spent within 25 years 
from the date of the gift. Work is confined to 
Michigan, where the Fund carries on directly local 
public health organization, health education, pedi- 
atric clinics in rural areas, oral hygiene, eye cor- 
rection, child guidance through mental hygiene, 


,and medical research. The Fund makes granis to 


other agencies in dependency research and recre- 
ational fields. 

The Juilliard Musical Foundation, 31 Nassau 
St., New York, N. Y., set up by Augustus D. 
Juilliard to extend musical education and recrea- 


on. 
. The general purpose of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 700 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is ‘“‘to hasten the abolition of inter- 
national war.’’ Activities of the Endowment are 
of an educational nature and are conducted 
through the issuance of publications, arrangements 
for lectures and meetings of individuals and groups 
in this and other countries to advance the cause 
of peace among nations, hasten the renunciation 
of war as an instrument of international policy, 
to encourage and promote methods for the peace- 
ful settlement of international differences, and 
for the increase of international understanding 
and concord, and to aid in the development of in- 
ternational law and the acceptance by all nations of 
the principles underlying such law. 

The purposes of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., including providing ‘‘retiring pensions 


' without regard to race, sex, creed, or color, for 


teachers of universities, colleges and technical 
schools in the United States, Canada, and New- 
foundland’’ and ‘‘in general to do and perform all 
things necessary to encourage, uphold, and dignify 
the profession of the teacher and the cause of 
higher education’? in those countries. For these 
purposes the Foundation has paid retiring allow- 
ances to 3,015 former teachers and pensions to 
1,493 widows. Through its Division of Educational 
pouey it has studied and reported upon numerous 
problems of higher education in the United States 
and Canada. 

The object of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, 16th & P Streets, N.W., Washington 5 
D. C., is to encourage investigation, research an 
discovery, and the application of knowledge to 
the improvement of mankind. The Institution de- 
Sires to advance fundamental research in fields not 
normally covered by other agencies, and has or- 
ganized its own departments of research in as- 
tronomy, in the terrestrial sciences, in the bio- 
logical sciences and in historical research. 

The Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57th St., New 
York City, founded in 1918 by Mrs. Stephen V. 
Harkness and expanded by further gifts from her 
and from Edward S. Harkness. Most. Fund gifts 
are made for the promotion and maintenance ot 
health through medical research and medical edu- 
cation, public health and hospital services in rural 
districts, and mental health services. It also offers 
Fellowships to British students for post-graduate 
study in the United States, publishes books grow- 
ing out of or furthering its supported activities, 
and makes occasional grants for other philan- 
thropic Pag tea Fund 

e Spelman md of New York, 783 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, chartered in 1928. Its 
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Rackham and |Support is extended to publie and quasi-pubi 
dissolved: final | agencies for dissemination of 


upon improvement | 


T centers 
Pd ied public administratiy 


present, ; 5 
methods and techniques in 
information on cig 
rent administrative developments; for study il 
provement of administrative practices; and 
testing new methods and devices under 
operating conditions. | 
?rhe Maarice and Laura Falk Foundatid 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa:, confines : 
tivity to the financing of definitive research studiq 
of economic probléms affecting development | 
American industry, trade and finance as the ba 
for improvement of the general welfare of 1 
people of the United States, but does not its 
conduct research. It makes grants to outside | 
search organizations for specific studies. Organi: 
tions receiving such grants are required to rep§ 
the findings of their studies for the informationg 
the general public. a 

The Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation, 1206 Rey 
olds Bldg., Winston-Salem, N._C., in 1936 
Richard J. Reynolds, Mrs. Mary Reynolds Babca 
and Mrs. Nancy Reynolds Bagley, for charitab 
civic and eleemosynary purposes within the Stv 


brother, Zachary Smith Reynolds. Since its orgai 
ization annual grants have been made to the Nox 
Carolina State Health Department for inaugu? 
tion and maintenance of a campaign for the ca 
trol of venereal disease in the State. For t/ 
purpose a total of $1,541,000. Contributions 
other charitable, civic and eleemosynary purpog 
since organization have amounted to $738,000, 
administrative expenses $5,987.50. 

Cranbrook Foundation, Bloomfield, Mich., esta 
lished in 1927 with an endowment of $6,682,! 
from George G. and Ellen S. Booth, to be devow 
to the completion of the religious, educational # 


Fund Commission, 
Pa., as expressed by the founder, Andrew C: 
negie, are: ‘‘To place those following peace® 
vocation, who have been injured in heroic 
fort to save human life, in somewhat bet 
positions pecuniarily than before, until ages 
able to work. Im case of death, the widid 
and children, or other dependents, be p 
vided for until she remarries, and the child 
until they reach a self-supporting age. For exc 
tional children exceptional grants may be made - 
exceptional education. Grants of sums of mo 
may also be made to heroes or heroines as ¢ 
Commission thinks advisable—each case to 
judged on its merits. A medal shall be given to f 
hero, or widow, or next of kin, which shall re 
the heroic deed it commemorates, that descendaz 
may know and be proud of their descent. The me 
shall be given for the heroic act, even if the d 
be uninjured, and also a sum of money, should ft 
Commission deem such, gift desirable.’’ 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun 
tion, 551 Fifth Ave., New York City, g 
fellowship to citizens and permanent residents 
the United States, to assist research in any field 
knowledge and creative work in any of the fine amt: 
Fellowships are awarded to men and women wi 
have demonstrated unusual capacity for producti 
scholarship or unusual creative ability in the fi 
arts. They are granted for varying periods, a 
pending on the amount of time needed by the F® 
lows for the work they propose. The stipe 
granted Fellows are normally $2,500 a year. Fello 
may go to any part of the world where their wa 
can best be done. The Foundation also offers 
limited number of Fellowships, for work in~ 
United States, to Canadians and, on its La 
American Fellowship plan, to Puerto Ricans, 
to citizens of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, Pa: 
guay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. F 

The purpose of the Foundation is ‘‘the advan 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and understandil} 
and the appreciation of beauty, by aiding with« 
distinction on account of race, color or cre# 
scholars, scientists, and artists of either sex 
the eae of tele ne ' 

The John arkle Foundation, 
Wall St., New York City, limits its activitigh 
grants to institutions in support of specific proje 
in medicine in the area of the U. S. and Cans 

The Milbank Memorial Fund, 40 Wall St., NP 
York City, was established and endowed by M 
Elizabeth Milbank Anderson in 1905 as a memort 
to her father and mother, Jeremiah and Elizabe 
Lake Milbank, with an initial gift of $3,000,000. Tf 
general purpose of the Fund is ‘‘to improve 
physical, mental and moral condition of hume 
ity and generally to advance charitable’ ai 
benevolent objects.’”? Mrs. Anderson. increased 1 
gifts from year to year until they amounted to | 
315,175 at the time of her déath in 1921. The 
assists official and private agencies and instit 
in the field of public health and medicine, 


to 


g 5 
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Social welfare and research. Emphasis is given 
ties which are preventive rather than pal- 


te Permanent Charity Fund, 100 Franklin St., 
H, Mass., was organized in that city in 1915 
ept gifts to the fund, the principal to be held 
tested and income each year to be applied to 
table purposes. The committee consists of 7 
eSidenis of Massachusetts and no person seeking 
P-holding public office is eligible. The first funds, 
Weived in 1917, amounted to $2,836,553. 
/Phe general purposes of the Kresge Foundation, 
Petroit, Mich, as set forth in the decelaration of 
st by S. S. Kresge, are: ‘‘The purposes for which 
ais Foundation is created are the promotion of 
osynary, philanthropic and charitable means 
By or ali of the means of human progress, 
aether they,be for the benefit of religious, chari- 
4 benevofent or educational institutions or pub- 
~benefactions of whatsoever name or nature.” 
discretion of the Trustees regarding disposition 
“the income from the Fund, for purposes indi- 
ted, shall not be questioned, except for a flagrant 
@ thereof. 
fe Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Founda- 
» 120 Broadway, New York. City, has for its 
ects “‘the promotion, through charitable and 
Bévolent activities, the well-being of mankind 
ghout the world.’’ 
¢ New York Foundation, at 61 Broadway, New 
City, receives and maintains a fund or 
S, supplies the income thereof to altruistic pur- 
» charitable, benevolent, educational or other- 
Se, within the United States. 
aeips-Stokes Fund, 101 Park Ave., New York 
Y, incorporated in 1911, to improve housing 
Miditions in New York City and to encourage prac- 
al education for underprivileged people. 
‘Phe Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 West 65th 
; New York City, was created (1922) in recogni- 
pH of the national and international services of 
eodrow Wilson. Awards are made from time to 
te to those who have rendered meritorious service 
emocracy, public welfare, liberal thought or 
through justice. It carries on an educa- 
program directed to the furtherance of 
ideals and has published and made avail- 
texts of official documents of the inter- 
> period, 


of $250,000 was later i to $2,500,000, 
Me Poe increased $2,500,000, by 


The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust of Pittsburgh, Pa., 716 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., founded by Andrew W. Mel- 
lon in a deed of trust dated Dec. 30, 1930, with 
an indenture dated June 6, 1935, is to be ad- 
ministered and operated exclusively for the benefit 
of such religious, charitable, scientific, literary and’ 
educational purposes as shall be in furtherance of 


The New York Community Trust, 120 Broadway, 
New York City, a composite charitable founda- 
tion, includes more than 85 philanthropic funds 
ranging from less than $1,000 to more than 
$1,000,000. Established in 1924, its resources at the 
close of 1947 were $17,398,817. Outpayments in that 
year totaled $594,019 and cumulative appropria- 


Largest among the year’s allocations were $95,000 
to St. Mary’s Hospital for Children, $55,611 to the 
Salvation Army, $52,420 to the Community Service 
Society, $39,459 to the United Jewish Appeal, 
$35,000 to the James Foundation, $33,900 to the 
Visiting Nurse Service of New York, $32,340 to the 
United Hospital Fund, and $25,000 to Mercer 
University, Macon, Ga. 

The Westchester Welfare Foundation, a group of 
funds for application in that county, is adminis- 
tered as part of the Community Trust. The latter 
also created the James Foundation in 1941, prin- 
cipally for the management of a program of char- 
itable activities in Missouri. } 

The Nutrition Foundation, Chrysler Bldg., New 
York i7, N. Y., organized by food and related man- 
ufacturers to develop and support a comprehensive 
research and educational program in the science 
of nutrition. It was incorporated Dec. 31, 1941, 
Original contributions were $750,000; contributions. 
as of June 30, 1948 totaled $3,113,000, and the 
amount expended for grants $1,625,130, which 
ming all the documents of the League of | latter amount includes commitments for future 
ms and its Commissions, those of the rca i a Le eR at Sag ge of which have not actually been 

ganization, the Permanent Court of | made. ‘ vie 
Bernal Fustice and the International Insti- | The James Foundation, incorporated in Missouri 
of Intellectual Cooperation, and most recently | in April, 1941, in accordance with the wishes pe 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. | the late Lucy Wortham James, is financed by THe 
od this collection a reference library on inter- | New York Community Trust, 120 Broadway, New 
onal affairs has been built which includes gov- | York 5, N. Y., and serves as an administrative 
ent statements as well as reports of private | agency for’a program of charitable projects, prin- 
blic agencies both here and abroad. cipally in Phelps and Crawford Counties, Mis- 
p r P. Sloan Foundation, 30 Rocke- | souri. i 
Pings. New York City, makes grants-in-aid The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42d St., _ 
accredited educational institutions of rec- | New York 18, N. ¥., was founded and endowe 
ed standing. Those currently being made are |} by the late Edward A. Filene to promote better 
€ University of California, the University of | ‘‘economic, industrial, civic and educational con- 

n California, American University, Univer- | ditions in the United States.’’ Since 1937-1938, all 
[ Denver, New Jersey State Teachers College | the resources of the Fund have been devoted to 
Montclair, and the Massachusetts Institute of | its own program of scientific research and public 

ology for teaching institutes in economics | education on current economic problems. 

her projects; the University of Chicago for Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, 

und Table of the Air; and the Universities of | 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., is a national, 

a and Kentucky, and the American Associa~ |non-profit research association for the adyance- 

of Colleges for "Teacher Education for ex- | ment of health in industry. Studies are conducted 
tal projects in applied economics. The | by the Foundation’s staff of physicians, chemists 
tion recently made a grant of $4,562,500 te} and engineers, for the prevention of industrial 
emorial Hospital for the Treatment of Cancer | diseases among workmen and for the general im- 

ied Diseases of New York for the erection | provement of working conditions. The Foundation 
aintenance of the Sloan-Kettering Institute ne ddien oe . _{itorme tional eres Research 
nD earch. grants . 
isveiand Foundation, 1338 Terminal Tower Sugar Research Foundation, 52 Wall tense 
Cleveland, Ohio, a community trust, was} New York 5, N. Y., organized by oe ne ae 
scall in tnt Tor tuple sdusations! of | Uulteg Bester: Rawal, Gousds, cute,“ Somisioan 
en te herent teenies of Republic and Puerto Rico as a non-profit corpora- 
ERS Rais AP apie IR alt he Saga ion June 10, 1943, under the Laws of the State 
nd and vicinit d other communities with- | t a on mae LAngotatteneareh al ieadien eres 
eee eee es hr Comore 25 was the so iitebark ig? horutories on the role of sugar in the 
ee ere re cee renee ee eee SEE ee eee Waite. oF Shenlintee, bieceed mine 
sisting public charitable or educational insti- | die ere n - re The Foundation's Lak: 
eo ogy and medicine. e on 
EN SE are he alt ar iete located at the Massachusetts Institute of 
nent of human knowledge and the allevia- | oratory, vid eoued 
5 Technology, Cambridge, Mass., provides 
Sr ee ee ne acpitor wine d conducts fundamental research in carbohydrate 
people of slender means; care of the sick, sabe aes iry. By grants-in-aid to university labora- 
nd helpless; care of needy men, women and | ch “ S : cant, a id Huai ease 
’ ye} g $740,000, ani yo & al op 

; improvement of living and working con~j’tories, total ra National Selene take 

; wards administered by the National Sc; e 

providing facilities for recreation; aids to = lorciory sundice’ fate’ nuCehioaaiur ener Henan 

libraries, museums, schools and colleges. | e p Po mn oF staan ate CAGa Ee 
Henry C.° Frick Educational Commission, | indus ; Telatingtiee ear no ntitnte 
‘Trus , Pa., was set w An extensive library h 
in Pittsureh forthe Led enveriont of Waaehe chemistry and nutrition is male Moupee ats 
‘the city’s public schools. The original fund | of a-scientific or technological nature are p 


the Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, 
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lished at intervals. Executive Director, Neil Kelly; 
Scientific Director, Dr. Robert C. Hockett. 

The Elisabeth Severance Prentiss Foundation 
of Cleveland, Ohio, created by the late Mrs. 
Prentiss for improvement of public health, was 
established by trust in January, 1939, and became 
operative on the death of Mrs. Prentiss in January, 
1944. 

General purposes_ of the Foundation are, in 
part, to promote medical and surgical research; to 


initiate and advance activities designed to promm 
public health; to aid hospitals and health ins 
tutions in Cuyahoga County (Ohio) that are 

ganized and operated exclusively for public, che 
fable purposes; to improve methods of hospi 
management and administration, and to sid in ~ 
establishment and support of plans or progra 
designed to-make hospital and medical care aye 
able to individuals of all classes, especially te thi 
of low incomes. Y 


National Geographic Society 
(Prepared by Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., Litt.D., President) 


The National Geographic Society was founded in 
1888 “‘for the increase and diffusion of geographic 
kmowledge.’’ It has played such an important role 
in exploration and the advancement of science, and 
has so effectively interpreted and illustrated geog- 
raphy for the layman, that its membership exceeds 
1,800,000, its researches and expeditions range to 
the ends of the earth, and its dissemination of 
geographic and other scientific Knowledge extends 
to all countries of the world. 

The Society pioneered in the study of Alaska and 
in opening up that territory. It supported Peary 
in his expeditions that culminated in the attain- 
ment of the North Pole. It sent an expedition to 
Greenland, with the United States Navy cooperat- 
ing, through which Rear Admiral Byrd acquired the 
far northern flying experience that carried him to 
both of the earth’s Poles. It cooperated and con- 
tributed financially to the Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tions and assigned scientific observers. F 

In a series of expeditions led by Dr. Neil M. 
Judd, the pre-Columbian city of Pueblo Bonito 
in Chaco Canyon, N. M., was unearthed and 
restored. Other expeditions based on the work 
at Pueblo Bonito, led by Dr. Andrew E. Douglass, 
formulated a tree-ring calendar which extends the 
chronology of the southwestern United States back 
to eight centuries before Columbus. 

Expeditions of the Society led by Dr. Joseph F. 


. Rock explored gorges of the Yangtze River, rivaling 


those of the Grand Canyon and sent back to Amer- 
ica a rich collection of rare, ancient ceremonial 
books which are now in the Library of Congress. 

The Society has encouraged public interest in 
National Parks and conservation. At a cost of 
$100,000 it purchased and presented to the Govern- 
ment 2,239 acres of the finest giant sequoia and red 
and yellow pine within the Sequoia National Park. 

During the summer of 1936 the National Geo- 
pope Society-Smithsonian Institution Archaeo- 
ogical Expedition to Bering Sea, under the 
leadership of Dr. H. B. Collins, Jr., excavated 
mounds near Cape Prince of Wales, discovering 
the first site of the old Eskimo ‘‘Thule Culture” 
found in Alaska, confirming that this culture 
spread eastward from Alaska. 

In 1934, the Society in cooperation with the New 
York Zoological Society made a series of deep sea 
explorations off Nonsuch Island, Bermuda, under 


world 
record depth of 3,028 feet was attained. 

In 1934 the Society and the United States Army 
Air Corps jointly sent up from the Black Hills of 
South Dakota the Explorer, with a gas capacity of 
3,000,000 cubic feet, the largest free balloon ever 
constructed, which reached an altitude of 60,613 
feet. On. Nov. 11, 1935, Major A. W. Stevens (now 
Lt. Col., Ret.), and Major O. A. Anderson (now 
Major Gen.), piloted Explorer II, with a capacity 
700,000 cubic feet greater, to a record height of 
72,395 feet. 

Matthew W. Stirling, leader of the National Geo- 
raphic Society-Smithsonian Institution Archaeo- 
ogical Expedition to Veracruz, Mexico, Jan. 16, 
1939, discovered the oldest dated work of man in 
the Americas, a Mayan stela bearing a date equiva- 
lent to Nov. 4, 291 B. C. (Spinden correlation). 

In 1941, in Veracruz State, a cache of more than 
700 jade objects was found. At the La Venta site 
in Tabasco, in 1943, numerous other jade objects 
were unearthed, some carved from emerald green 
gem jade, the first jade of such high quality ever 
found in the Americas. 5 

The 1945-46 expeditions worked near San Lor- 
enzo, Veracruz State, at a third ceremonial center 
exemplifying the civilization which Dr. Stirling has 
named the ‘‘La Venta Culture.’’ The 1948 expedi- 
tion working in Panama uncovered the first urn 
burials ever unearthed between Ecuador and south- 
eastern United States and the first group of man- 
made mounds found in that country. Another field 
party uncovered evidence in southern Mexico of a 
culture which may antedate any previously known 
in the area, : 

Under the direct#fon of Dr. Lyman J. Briggs 
the National Geographic Society, the Army Air 
Forces, and the Bartol Research Foundation co- 
operated in the summer of 1946 in researches on 
the variation of cosmic ray intensity at various 
altitudes over a range of latitude extending from 


58 degrees North Latitude to 20 dégrees Sou 
Latitude. 

A joint expedition of the National Geograpy 
Society and the U. S. Army Air Forces obser 
the total solar eclipse of May 20, 1947 from ah 
camp near Bocaiuya, Brazil. The expedition 
tained a large number of photographs of 
eclipse and the corona including special ph 
graphic studies of star fields near the limb of | 
sun for use in calculations to test the Einstl 
“Shift’’ Theory. 

The Society in conjunction with the U. S. 
Navy, Air Force, Bureau of Standards, Coast @ 
Geodetic Survey, and State Department set | 
seven stations along a 5,320-mile are from Bun 
through Siam, China, Korea, Japan and the A 
tian Islands to make observations of the sc 
eclipse on May 8-9, 1948, in an effort to determ 
the shape and size of the earth with greater ac 
racy than has hitherto been possible. 

Dr. Maurice Ewing led a second expedition in 1] 
to study the undersea mountain chain known 
the Mid-Atlantic Ridge for the Society, Colum 
University, and the Woods Hole Oceanograr 
Institution. 

Dr. Arthur A. Allen, leader of an expeditiom 
which The Society, Cornell University, and 
Arctic Institute of North America cooperated, 
the summer of 1948 located and photographed — 
nesting place of the bristle-thighed curlew, 
only North American bird whose breeding gro® 
had never previously been found. During the # 
The Society joined with the Smithsonian Inst# 
tion and the Australian Government in senc 
scientists into Arnhem Land, Australia, to st 
the aborigines in their native environment. — 

In an effort to find the line that divides 
widely different animal and bird species in 
western and eastern Himalayas, Dr. Dillon Ri 
began an expedition in Nepal in the fall of 19 
which The Society, the Smithsonian Institut 
and Yale University cooperated. 

In_its work of ees geographic knowlee 
the Society relies principally on its publication, | 
National Geographic Magazine, which is sen 
every member. For the benefit of specialists, 
Society has published monographs giving — 
technical results of expeditions. These supplen 
the popular narratives in The Magazine. 

The Society maintains a Cartographic Diyvis! 
which compiles maps of all continents and ocey 
and other major regions. These maps are draiq 
published. and distributed by the Society 
its entire membership. During the recent wa 
number of maps were prepared in close coopera 
with American military authorities to incorpo. 
features especially useful to the Army, Navy | 
Air Forces. More than a million copies of map 
the war theaters and other large areas were g | 
plied to War, Navy, State, and other departma@ 
of the Government. The double map of Wash 
ton, D. C., and environs, issued in 1948, || 
characterized as the most comprehensive 2! 
the Nation’s Capital ever published. 

The Headquarters of the National Geore 
Society in Washington contains galleries for |) 
exhibition of enlarged photographs taken by 
specialists in all parts of the world. The Soc 
maintains a geographic library of 20,000 vo 
enriched with such collections as the Arctic 
Antarctic literature gathered by the late Maj. @ 
A. _W. Greely. ; 

“The Society has awarded the Hubbard 
Medal for outstanding achievements in the fiell 
geography to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shaci 
ton, Stefansson, Bartlett, Byrd, Lindbergh, A 
rews, Anne Morrow Lindbergh, Stevens, Ander 
Ellsworth and Gen. Arnold. It also awarded spe 
gold medals to Peary, Amundsen, Goethals, ¥ 
ener; Byrd, Amelia Earhart, and Thomasis 
Poulter, and a gold medal to Floyd Bennett. — 

The officers of the Society are: President 
Editor, Gilbert Grosvenor; Vice President 
Associate Editor, John Oliver La Gorce; Se 
tary, Thomas W. McKnew; Treasurer, Be | 


Fleming; Committee on Research, Chairman, } 
man J. Briggs; Vice Chairman, Alexander V’ 
more - tq 
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le Social Security Administration, superseding | of the insured worker’s primary benefit computed 
Social Security Board (July 1946) is one of | from his Wage record at the time of his death. 


y. It has Federal responsibility for all pro- | basis of any one wage record ranges from a@ mini- 
under the Social Besuctis wee operating ae a sp, One to a maximum which can- 
Ay through four program bureaus. The pro- a month, or 80 percent of tn- 


U Z worker’s aver i 
Ens are Federal old-age and survivors insur-| primary tenant: chicnoae is eee or twice> the 


Bee (Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- | If no survivor of i 7 i 
ac 2 an insured worker 
ie); unemployment insurance and employment | to a monthly benefit, .a lump-sum dealir waumie a 
myices (Bureau of Empioyment Security): .old- | (which cannot exceed six times the worker’s pri- 
ze assistance, aid to aependent children, and aid | mary benefit) goes to the surviving spouse, pro- 
the blind (Bureau oi Public Assisvance); and | yided the latter was living with the worker at the 
eternal and child health services, services jor | time of his death. In the absence of such survivor 
pled chiidren, and child weifare services | the lump sum is payable to the person or persons 
s dren’s Bureau), As of July 29, 1948, the} who paid the burial expenses. 
ral Credit Union was transierred from the Table I shows the amounts payable to a single 
wal Deposit Insurance Corporation to the retired worker and to a married couple on the 
®tal Security Agency and piaced within the | basis of variols assumed years of verage and 
Security Administration. average monthiy wages, and table II shows similar 
H-Age and Survivors Insurance—Of the pro- | illustrative survivor: benefits. n 
S operating under the Social Security Act, To qualify for a retirement benefit the worker 
old-age and survivors insurance is completely | must be ‘‘fully insured.” He is fully insured if he 
al in administration. In general, it covers | has received as much as $50 in covered employ- 
ers in industry and commerce and excludes | ment in at least six calendar quarters and in as 
self-employed, household workers, and em- | Many as half the number of calendar quartei. 
nent in agriculture, nonprofit organizations, |-elapsed. between Dec. 31, 1936, (or attainment of 
government. The purpose of the old-age and age 21, if later) and that in which he reaches age 
vors insurance program is to insure workers | 65 or dies. When a worker has as many as 40 


% © the aged wives and dependent children under | insured’ status can be acquired with fewer quar- 
© 18 of such insured retired workers and sur- | ters of coverage. All types of supplementary and 
3 benefits to the widows, young children, and | survivor benetits provided by the program are 
fetimes aged dependent parents, of insured | payable on the basis of a fully insured worker’s 
ers who die. The monthly benefits in each case | Wage record. If the worker dies when he is cur- 

ectiy related to the wages earned by the | rently, but not fully insured, however, the only 
€arner in employments covered by the pro- | monthly Survivor benefits payable are those to his 
: young children and to his widow if she has one or 


is reported to the Bureau of Internal “currently insured’ if, at his death, he has re- 
le every three months by the employer, who | ceived taxable wages of $50 or more in not less 
at the same time his and the employee’s con- | than six of the last 13 calendar quarters including 
ions, or premiums, required under the Fed- | the quarter in which he died. 
Insurance Contributions Act. All wages up to About 49,200,000 workers were in jobs covered by 
@ year paid a worker by each of his em-| old-age and survivors insurance (1947). Their 
yers subject to that act are taxable. The con- | total taxable wages for the year—$78.2 billion— 
tion rate on these wages is one percent each | and the average taxable wage—$1,588—were the 
mployer and employee; in 1950 the rates | highest on record. The average taxable wage was 
heduled to rise to one and one-half percent | $180 more than in 1946 and $656 more than. in 
and in 1952 and thereafter, to two percent | 1940, the last prewar year. 


employer wage reports are forwarded by | currently insured at the beginning of 1948, for 
lureau of Internal Revenue to the Bureau of | old-age or survivor benefits. ‘This number com- 
ge and Survivors Insurance, which keeps a | prises 55 percent of all persons living (Jan. 1, 1948) 
uous record of each worker’s wage credits | who had held a covered job at any time during the 
his individual socidl security account num-j|11 years 1937-47. Of the 42,500,000 insured per- 
hese wage credits determine the worker’s | sons, 36,800,000 were fully insured and -5,700,000 
nee status and the amount of benefits for | were currently but not fully insured. About 11,600,- 
he and his dependenis may qualify. Unlik< | 000 workers had acquired sufficient quarters of coy- 
¢ wages, which include amounts up to| erage to remain permanently insured throughout 
“irom each employer in a caiendar year, | their lifetime without fu ther covered employment. 
ker’s wage credits in any calendar year | The permanently insured included 1,800,000 work- 
f exceed a maximum of $3,000. ers aged 65 or over, of whom 875,000 were receiving 
amount payable to persons entitled to | old-age retiring benefits; the remaining 942,000 
y benefits is based on the worker’s average | were not receiving such benefits, for the most part 
wage, which is determined by dividing his | because they were still working in covered jobs. 
wage credits by the number of months he | The survivorship protection acquired by fully or 
have worked under the system—that is, | currently insured workers (as of Jan, 1, 1948) was 
ber of months between 1936 (or vege | ne equivalent of more than $75 billion in term 
b year in which he reache ife insurance. ; 
een tateny fe the first. month of the quarter Monthly retirement and survivor benefits and 
ich he becomes entitled to benefits or dies. | lump sums certified for payment have aggregated 
‘ker’s retirement (‘‘primary’’) benefit is | $2,126,000,000 since this program began. _ in the 
d as 40 percent of the first $50 of his | fiscal year 1947-48, $499,300,000 was certified for 
monthly wa plus 10 percent of the next | monthly benefits and $31,300,000 for lump sums on 
nd the resulting amount is increased by | »ehalf of deceased insured workers who left no 
De cent for each year of coverage (year in geven tenis sonra af Pear oR ate 
f : : b em- | fits. ese amounts include $2,300,0¢ 
Bee perecr ine cotved nf D0 te cnvetad monthly Sav OY —— on eae Hs nae 
ben worker’s dependents | sums payable to survivors 0: or ar II - 
ae Te ted’ te the Bmount his wace erans under section 210 of the Social Security Act. 
d yield as his own primary benefit at | Payments under that section were first made in 
the computation is made. If the worker is | September, 1946. The number and gg Rd al 
ed (see tables) and has become age ae rare Se be ea or ce oe f ee ene 
m 2 r benefits equ: eir benefits for n ul ‘ 
ae, cee: see se gaeee: le to his | The average monthly benefit in that month for a 
dd 


id to each | family consisting of a widow and three or more 

Beniect, a he 18. The | child ciened clarida was $52.60; for an aged widow 

f benefit is three-fourths’ and the child’s | the amount was $20.50, and for one aged parent, 
benefit is one-half the monthly amount | $13.70. The average benefit for a retired man was _ 


Fe 
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Ore. & Wash.—Rm. 439 Federal Office Bidg., Civic Center, San Francisco 2, Calif. (13) Alaska. 


four major branches of the Federal Security The amount of monthly benefits Payable on the 


ivered employment against wage loss because | of these ‘quarters of coverage,” he is fully insured - 
d age; it also provides supplementary bene- | for life; for workers now nearing age 65, however, — 


amount of taxable wages paid to the | more child beneficiaries in her care, A worker is) 


An estimated 42,500,000 persons were fully or . 


Ae 


a 2 


& 
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f TABLE I_ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY, OLD-AGE INSURANCE ENE > é . 

i. : iled by Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Social Security A nis Taiy 

By et wah “ Federal Security Agency 

; Years of | Single |Married2|| Single |Married? Pas Single |Married?|| Singie Imari 

et worker's _ thly wage worker’s\ 1.) monthly wage || Av. monthly v 

P coverage] AV: MOPgny, WA8e || AY: Morgi00  |coverage| ©*” “ot $150 of $250 

Le cae 75 | $3883 3 | $30.90 | $46.35 || $41.20 | $éll 

4 5 $20.98 | $3080 || Sae3s | °s0:38 5 S380 | 47.25 || 42-00 : 

| 2 a 10 22:00 | 33.00 27.50 41.25 10 33/00 49.50 44.00 | 964 

Sg 20 24.00 36.00 30.00 45.00 20 36.00 54.00 48.00 24 
30 26.00 39:00 32.50 48.75 30 39.00 58.50 52.00 78 
40 28.00 40.00 35.00 52.50 40 42.00 63.00 56.00 34 


1It is assumed that an individual earns at least $200 in each year of coverage and is eligib 
receive the 1 percent increment for each year. If this were not the case, the benefit would be s 
what lower. 2 , ; ta 

2Benefits for a married couple without young children, with wife entitled to wife’s benefits. 

8For average monthly wages under $50 the benefits are smaller; but the benefit cannot be less 
$10 a month for the worker, or $15 a month for the worker and entitled wife. 


TABLE H—ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY SURVIVOR BENEFITS! 


Source: Compiled by Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Social Security Administra 
Federal Security Agency 


32 i) LS) cS] in 
oi) ite} e i a 6 ¢ 3 
se |Ses|~ | se (Ses) 2. | ss | Ses) 2. | ss | S88] < 
25 BOS <* = £6 S31 Bo eL%6 Be ra seo es 
aeiiedc| 8e 50. | Ssnl of ICI Week tm WP oo | Sau} of 
“8 gao Li) Zo eno i) Zo gao 78 Zo geo us 
= > Sa Se =| > a | bin & 
e. |oe8! BS | es | os8! 5S Bo Oss! Bs Bo | O68 } 
2 7 
cx Average monthly Average monthly Average monthl Average mont# 
5 age of deceased wage of deceased, wage of deceased, wage of deceas 
CR) wag ; s 
we $50 $100 $150 $250 


. A % (88 |$19.31 |$32.19 |$15.45 |$23.18 |$38.63 |$20.60 |$30.90 [Si 
+1030 $1378 aia MESt! st: 32.82 5 | 23.63. | 39.38 .00 | 31.50 | 4 
10 11.00 | 16.50 | 27.50 | 13.75 | 20.63 | 34.38 | 16.50 | 24.75 | 41.25 | 22.00 | 33.00 
20 12.00 | 18.00 | 30.00 | 15.00 | 22.50 | 37.50 | 18.00 | 27.00 | 45.00 | 24.00 | 36.00 ti 
30 13.00 | 19.50 | 32.50 | 16.25 | 24.38 | 40.63 | 19.50 | 29.25 | 48.75 | 26.00 | 39.00 | 4 
40 14.00 | 21.00 | 35.00 | 17.50 | 26.25 | 43.75 | 21.00 | 31.50 | 52.50 ti 


1It is assumed that an individual earns at least $200 in each year of coverage. If this were nc 
case, the benefit would be somewhat lower. 


$25.60 and for a retired man and his aged wife, tion’s Bureau of Employment Security. A 
$39.90. division of that Bureau carries the Federal re 
. Survivor benefits based on earnings in both rail- | sibility for unemployment insurance. 

road employment and employment covered under The Social Security Act also includes prov 
old-age and survivors insurance first became pay- | for a Federal tax on employers (now the Fe 
able (Jan. 1, 1947). During the fiscal year 1947-48, | Unemployment Tax Act, incorporated in thy 
benefits were awarded under old-age and survivors | ternal Revenue Code), against which -emp@ 
imsurance to survivors of about 11,500 deceased | are allowed credit (up to 90 percent of the ait 
workers who had earnings under both programs. | of that tax) for their contributions paid to 
In addition, survivors of approximately 1,700 work- | unemployment funds, or for the amounts 
ers had their benefits recomputed to include rail- | would have contributed to such funds in thi 


road earnings of the deceased wage earner. sence of experience-rating reductions @ 
Contributions collected in the fiscal year 1947-48 | under the laws of all States. | 
. were $1,616,000,000, representing employee con- In general, the Federal tax and the State 


tributions of 1 percent deducted from the worker's | cover the types of employment included und 
pay by his employer, plus an equal amount con- | old-age and survivors insurance program ani 
tributed by the employer. An amount equal to the | clude railroad workers who are covered bd 
contributions collected is appropriated to the old- | Federal Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
age and survivors insurance trust fund (table IV) | The Federal tax, however, is limited to emp; 
from which benefits and administrative expenses | of eight or more workers, and all but_six /| 
of the system are paid. This trust fund had assets | have some size-of-firm restriction. Mainly be 
June 30, 1948, of $10,047,000,000. of these coverage restrictions, about 45 


Unemployment insurance and employment serv- | different workers earned some wage credits tit 
ices—Unlike old-age and survivors insurance, | unemployment benefits under State laws ing 
which is completely Federal in administration, un- | as compared with 49,200,000 who earned a 
employment insurance and employment services | under Federal old-age and survivors insuran 

+ are State-Federal systems, designed to protect In addition to administering their own Sy 
Wage earners and their families from wage loss | the State employment security agencies als 
through involuntary unemployment by referring | aS agents of the Federal Government in {| 
unemployed workers to other suitable jobs, and | benefits for unemployment to veterans um 
if none are available, by paying weekly benefits of | G.I. Bill of Rights and for temporary reca@ 


limited amount and limited duration. sion unemployment benefits under title XII 
. mage State enacts its own unemployment insur- | Social Security Act to maritime workers 
ance la 


Ww and operates its own program, and the | wartime employment with the War Shipping 
Federal Government cooperates through grants to | ministration was considered to be:Federal. E 
the Staté to pay the cost of administering its sys- | under both these emergency programs are fil 
tem. As a condition of such grants, the Social | by_ the Federal Government. ’ 
Security Act sets up certain minimum specifica- Even in a period of full employment 
tions designed to assure that payments are made |} duction, as characterized 1947 and 1948, 


‘fa to unemployed workers whose previous earnings | always a certain amount of unavoidable ‘ 

‘ or employment entitle them to such payments | unemployment resulting from seasonal shut ; 
bas under the State law, and to safeguard a worker’s | and temporary, sporadic lay-offs of worke 
tak rights to benefits when he dves not take a job | cause of shortages of materials and parts, |, 

S.. that fails to meet certain labor standards. disputes, and similar factors. In the fiscai 


One specification is that benefits must be paid | 1947-1948, some 3,800,000 persons receiv 
through public employment offices, at which an] benefit payments under the State systems 
unemployed worker must first register for work | number was six percent less than the nun 
and to which a worker must continue to report | beneficiaries in the fiscal year 1947. Another 
regularly for a possible job during the time he is | 000 persons who filed claims and had 
drawing weekly benefit payments. The U. S.| wage credits to qualify for benefits 
Employment Service, which administers the Fed- | payments, chiefly because they were 
eral aspects of the public employment service sys- | immediately after filing a claim, The 
tem, was transferred (July 1, 1948) from the De- | beneficiary drew benefits for 11 weeks. Thi 
partment of Labor to the Federal Security-Agency | about nine weeks short of the average dural 
and placed within the Social Security Administra- | which eligible workers were entitled, an q 
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Benefits in current- 
payment status 
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III—OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE BENEFICIARIES AND MONTHLY BENEFITS, 
JUNE 30, 1948 


- y ~Ag ’ 
Fed urance, Social Security Administration 
ce Compiled by Bureau of Old-Age and Surv ivors Ins y , 


Benefits in current- 
payment status 


_ Beneficiaries No. of | Amount of Beneficiaries No. of | Amount of 
ob epcti monthly bene- monthly 
Ciaries benefits ficiaries benefits 
Be 968,682 |$24,344,500 || Aged widows. . ~ 188,612 | $3,865,500 
296,711 | 3,948,200 ||Parents..........1)2°°1" ,047 "149, 
ee eee 556,834 | 7,175,100 es oe aces 
140,807 2,908,600 qe Ee toe Sees Mae 2,162,693 | 42,391,300 
* TABLE IV—OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE TRUST FUND 


e: Compiled by Social Security Administration, Federal Security Agency, from Daily Statement 
. of the U, S. Treasury 
{In thousands] 


Receipts Expenditures 
Transfers Total 
and ap- Benefit | Adminis- assets 
Period propria- | Interest | pay- trativeex-| at end 
tions to | received?| ments? penses* of 
trust Period 
fund! , 
lative, January, 1937-June, 1948... ./$11,336,244 $1,030,244| $2,040,889] $278,981|$10,046,681 
year: 1936-37...” .. IIT "265-000 2/26: 2715 ee Widget 123 
ae 19 387,000 15,412 5,404 ..05 5 ie 777,243 
503,000 26,951 13,892} .< agen ...| 1,180,302 
550,000 42,489 15,805 12,288) 1,744,69) 
688,141 55,958 4,342 26,840} 2,397,615 
895,619 71,007 110,281 26,766] 3,227,194 
1,130,495 87,403 149,304 27,492| 4,268,296 
1,292,122 103,17 184,597 32,607 446,39) 
1,309,919 123,854 239,834 26,950} 6,613,381 
1,238,218 147,766 320,510 37,427| 7,641, 
1,459,867 163,466 425,582 40,788] _ 8,798,390 
sie A= Sepuee cagdy eek 1,616,862 190,562 511,676 47,457! 10,046,681 


nning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under the Federal Insurance 


nents of 1946. 


tion. : 
sed on checks returned to Treasury. 


Tibutions Act; the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1947, made available an additional 
00 for salaries of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance for fiscal year 1946-47, and 
bor-Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1948, appropriated from the general fund of the 
ury $700,000 for fiscal year 1947-1948, to meet the additional administrative costs of benefits 
le to survivors-of certain World War II veterans as defined in title II of the Social Security Act 


est on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments redeemed, in month of 


These figures differ from amounts certified in the 
periods because of differences in the stage of accounting process. ’ 
re for fiscal-year 1944-45 includes bookkeeping adjustments for expenditures for fiscal years 
» 1942-43, and 1943-44; annual figures in table do not, therefore, reflect actual outlays. 


week less than the laverage drawn during 
eceding fiscal year. In all, benefits were paid 
400,000 weeks of employment, about 90 per- 
‘of the number compensated in the fiscal year 
947. The fact that about 1,309,000 benefici- 
exhausted their benefits is evidence that, even 
7 employment is at high levels, some individ- 
‘found it hard to find jobs that fitted their 
IS and experience. A disproportionately large 
ber of these beneficiaries were nonwhite per- 
older workers, women, or claimants with 
ed skills, who found it difficult to meet the 
rigid hiring specifications of the postwar 


average weekly payment for total unem- 
nt was $18.17 for the country as a whole, 
2 more than in the preceding fiscal year. 
erage conceals variations among the States, 
the averages ranged from $11.10 in North 
to $23.26 in Alaska. The increase from 
eceding year’s average can be traced mainly 
increase in levels of weekly wages, increases 
maximum benefit provisions of State laws, 
e fact that, by and large, the beneficiary 
cluded fewer marginal workers. 


grants for administration of their unemployment 
insurance laws (table V). 

States collected $1,007,000 in contributions under 
their State laws during the fiscal year 1947-1948, 
which was deposited in their State accounts in 
the unemployment trust fund; they also received 
interest totaling $147,000.000 on these accounts. 
On June 30, 1948, the balances of all State ac- 
counts in the fund aggregated $7,361,000,000, or 
$360,000,000 more than the amounts available for 
benefits on June 30, 1947 (table VI). 

Pubiic Assistance—Eyen with more complete so- 
cial insurance protection against the risks of 
wage loss from unemployment, old age, and death 
of the breadwinner, there will always be some 
persons in the population who cannot meet their 
needs through their own efforts and who are not 
covered by or entitled to insurance benefits, and 
persons entitled to benefits who need supplement- 
ary income. Under the State-Federal public assist- 
ance provisions of the Social Security Act, the Fed- 
eral Government makes grants in aid to the States 
to aid them in giving financial assistance to three 
groups of needy persons—the needy aged, the 
needy blind, and children who have been deprived 
of parental support or care for certain specified 
reasons. Assistance to other needy persons in the 


population who cannot qualify for one of th 
special types of assistance is available through 
general assistance, which is financed by States 
and/or local governmental units without Federal 
financial participation. r 

As in the State-Federal unemployment insurance 


1 year, however, the allowances were 
to raise the weekly benefit amount for | system, States adopt and ad 
with dependents in the five States about | public assistance plans under the Social Security 
nt above the basic weekly benefit the | Act, and the State plan must meet certain require- 


minister their own 


Ww | e recei i nts set forth in that Act if the State is to be 
eet sor provides me elig 6 for Federal grants. The amount of the 


; y le ben: for workers 
Pe ee ee ee ne detal grant is based on the amount the State it~ 


unemployment is due to temporary re 


On June 1, 1948, New Jersey e1 i 
rary. disability insurance law; Rhode Island 
n paying such benefits since April 1943 and 
hia : , 1946. Coverage under all 


e Dec. 1, 
S de orarsicaligy identical with that under 


mployment urance laws. 
received a total of $67,152,000 in Federal 


self expends, within certain ‘maximums, for as- 
sistance payments. The Federal Government also 
shares half the expense of administering the pro- 
grams, The requirements specified for Federal ap- 
proval 

efficient and nini L 

certain limits to the eligibility requirements that 


of the State plan are designed to assure 
proper administration and to set 


tanita oe 


5 ry Sli Fees ah Sok oie Sage Ld 
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TABLE V—BENEFITS, BENEFICIARIES, AND FEDERAL GRANTS FOR ADMINISTRATION U 


waa 
i 


STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROGRAMS, FISCAL YEAR: 1947-48 


2 jled by Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Administration, Fedlg 
Cah ae elas Security Agency : 
Total 2 
gan tia Maximum amount Average Weeks Feder 
benefit potential Rea el eval Aeros re pend be 
ion aries pay- e 
pian pager a Sureee ments tot. unem-| (in 1,000s) _tratio 
6/30/48 6/30/48 (in 1,000s) | ployment (in 1,90 
BERNE 8 rhe eicot bes 2 3,820,774 1$752,537 $18.17 42,367 2$67,1-1 
‘Alnbaae fenteh ab 520 20 1;304 7,683 14.77 530 a 
aska.....- 25 25 5,243 i 23.26 48 L 
Arizona. .... 20 12 9,246 1,420 18.29 79 36 
Arkansas... . 20 16 33,891 3,552 15.44 282 J oes 
California... . 25 26 506,686 128,395 19.73 6,523 8,9 
Colorado... . 17.50 20 8,46, 1,118 15.31 7 4 
Connecticut. . 324 22 66,007 11,472 19.64 597 pi oh 
18 22 6,2 872 15.19 60 1 
320 20 13,015 2,986 16.69 180 4 
15 16 46,709 6,351 13.64 472 7 
18 : 16 37,380 5,675 13.44 431 = yf 
25 20 4,366 768 20.37 43 1 
20 20 8,018 1,398 18.12 7 2! 
20 26 275,822 47,641 18.31 2,691 3,7) 
20 20 54,164 | 8,830 17.32 52 1,0, 
20 20 15,547 2,415 15.56 160 3 
Bo | B | wee] fae | | ae we 
Kentucky... . 20 22 : 4, 21 a 
Peeiaiana. ee. 18 20 35,290 5,965 14.15 445 7 
Maine......- 22.50 20 33,815 4,630 14.15 339 = 
Maryland. 25 26 76,665 9,842 18.32 580 1,0 
/Mass.......- 325 23 223,669 50,624 22.13 2,410 3,6 
Michigan... . 320 20 259,979 35,928 20.08 ,912 3,4 
Minnesota... 20 20 30,528 5,18 15.08 357 s 
Mississippi... 15 14 18,144 2,151 12.44 177 < 
Missouri. 20 20 84,686 14,426 16.16 918 1,0) 
ontana 18 16 7,766 1,275 16.03 81 “2 
ebraska, 18 18 6, 959 15.00 66 i 
Nevada..... 320 20 4,991 1,133 19.83 58 4 
N. Hampshire 22 23 19,876 3,035 15.35 205 * 
/ New Jersey... 22 26 224/257 52142 19.62 2,728 & 
New Mexico 20 20 4,04 58 16.03 37 
New York 26 26 684,414 169,884 19.03 8,949 10,< 
N. Carolina. 20 16 51,8 5,83: 11.10 53 g 
N. Dakota. 20 20 Le 34 17.96 19 
LOS asc 21 22 101,036 19,753 17.47 1,146 2, 
Oklahoma... 18 20 6,95. 601 16.25 347 
Oregon...... 20 20 48,317 7,618 16.85 467 ‘ 
Pennsylvania 20 24 274,644 49,519 17.24 2,926 5, 
Rhode Island 25 26 6,174 12,348 20.75 609 
8. Carolina . 20 18 21,508 3,186 14.40 226 
S$. Dakota 20 20 2,055 259 15.90 17 ‘ 
Tennessee. .. 18 20 63,094 10,614 13.30 809 ; 
Texas: \..... 18 18 42,338 5,477 13.70 414 al & 
REGIE “p06 425 420 11,831 2,436 22.82 110 * 
Vermont, 20 20 7,229 1,233 16.88 75 | 
Virginia. .*... 20 16 42,258 ,250 12.72 341 : 
-» Washington. . 25 26 93,211 18,472 18.07 1,060 a8 | 
West Virginia 20 21 41,468 5,302 15.31 356 
Wisconsin. . . 24 24 35,263 4,127 17.28 248 
Wyoming... . 20 20 2,421 352 18.51 19 


1Excludes $3,276,904 paid from Federal funds to seamen under Title XIII of the Social Sect 
2Expenses for postage partly estimated for total; State figures exclude postage expenses. j 
Connecticut, the District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Nevada pay additional i 


ance for dependents. 
cost-of-living adjustment. 


an approved State plan may impose. Administra- 
tion of the Federal aspects of the three programs 
is carried on by the Bureau of Public Assistance. 
Congress again increased (June 1948), the 
amount of Federal financial participation in the 
assistance programs, to help meet the continuing 
rise in living costs and in case loads that had led 
to the amendments to the Social Security Act en- 
acted (July, 1946) for a temporary period. Under 
the new provisions (effective Oct., 1948) the 
maximum, amount of individual monthly payments 
in which the Federal Government will share is $50 
for old-age assistance and aid to the blind; in aid 
to dependent children, it is $27 a month for one 
child in a family and $18 for each additional child. 
Within these limits on individual payments, the 
Federal share of expenditures for assistance to the 
aged and blind will be three-fourths of the first 
$20 of the average payment per recipient, plus 
one-half the balance; for aid to dependent, chil- 
dren, \it will be three-fourths of the first $12 of 
the average payment per child, plus one-half the 


alance, 

Various factors have contributed to the general 
increases in both assistance case loads and pay- 
ments from their low wartime levels. One factor is 
the continued growth in population, but. the pri- 
mary reasons stem from adjustments from a war- 
time economy. The groups who make up the 
assistance rolls no longer have the employment 
opportunities of the war years. when employers, 
faced with acute labor shortages, offered work 


Maximum shown here excludes those allowances. 
4Maximum basic weekly benefit amount is $20 for 25 weeks; $25 for 20 weeks results fro! 


im Ut 
‘ - 
at attractive wages to persons formerly cons 
unemployable. Moreover, the termination oc 
pendents’ allowances from men in the 
forces, the forced withdrawal:from the *| 
market of workers handicapped by~ age 3 
ability, the cessation of overtime pay, 8til 
creased living costs have added to the numim 
persons who have no recourse but to appa 
public assistance. “_ 
In addition to the direct effect on the 
assistance programs of the continued upsw 
consumer prices, there has been an an 
effect through the impact of the price rf 
old-age and survivors insurance beneficiariel 
assistance payment may be increased tov: 
higher living costs, but an insurance ben 
fixed amount, related to the previous wag 
insured individual, and once fixed it canm 
adjusted upward to meet higher vie y 
Frequently, therefore, public assistance 
ie to supplement inadequate ins: 


nefits. \ 

About 4,400,000 persons in the United 
(June 1948) were recipients of aoe | 
whom, 3,600,000 were being aided under tht 
Security Act. Expenditures for assistance j 
$1,588,401,000 (fiscal year 1947-1948), of: 
$1,405,454,000 represented payments under | 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
the blind, and $182,947,000 was expended fc 
eral assistance payments (table VII). | 

Nearly 2,400,000 persons in the Un 
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ad 


= 
‘ 
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TABLE VI—UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND, FISCAL YEAR 1947-481 


the Treasury Department 
{In thousands] 


: af f 
f = Daa aga oe er aed ea Federal Security Agency, from data furnished _ 


* 2 ah + 


ca 


f Belance Fi - he 
eR tune os, scal year, 1947-1948 > pee 4 
1947 Deposits Interest Withdrawals 1948 9° \ 
y 
So Wee he Bake ves pak $7,850,483 $1,147,627 $165,437 $856,374 $8,312,174 
accounts, total..... 7,001,033 1,007,344 147,156 2794,374 7,361,159 
eS ee 56,249 10,115 1,177 
le dss oak 9/599 2'028 214 {100 
RES 23,330 3,927 508 1,400 
2 ee ae 33,150 5,386 704 3:750 
26 eee 706,404 124/553 14,562 136,000 
ceed Sh 43,136 6,423 943 1/090 
193,392 6,991 3,946 11,550 
13,816 1,190 288 "81 
44,577 27315 911 3,015 
69.412 81534 1,442 6,535 
91,143 10,805 1,933 5,775 
20,944 2/386 450 770 
19,257 3/809 42 1,450 
485,077 53,376 10,039 48'300 
Bi: 182,332 12/053 3,790 8,700 | « 
71/370 10,087 1,545 214 
53,270 6,635 1/138 2/940 \ 
97,659 13,920 27099 4,125 
82,772 14,045 1,776 5,950 
38,846 6,329 829 4,650 
116/365 14,130 2,457 9,000 
183,726 37,000 3,649 50,200 
220,494 70,277 4,941 36,500 
105,933 12,745 2)276 5,105 
35,168 8,100 788 2/120 
159,069 23,428 3,383 13,950 
23/920 3,585 519 1,273 
28'901 3,900 632 950 
"1 1,585 257 1,140 
26,095 3,544 543 2)992 
449/937 91,082 9,668 62,125 
14,069 3,300 320 6 
1,003,266 173,532 21,134 169,400 
128,257 18,540 2;769 5, 
6,224 1,290 140 2 
513/529 35,330 10,731 19,625 
39,765 6,29 84 8 
71,667 13,832 55. 7,625 
96,705 56,290 12,323 7,500 
80,397 91465 1/310 41,519 
45,865 7,302 991 2/800 
"54 1,098 165 290 
5 14/869 2,009 10,740 
165,407 22/988 3,588 400 
30/459 ;900 653 1425 
14°718 27144 313 1,250 
74,274 10,535 1,605 4,100 
134/538 23/265 2/857 18,160 
73,44 12,811 "590 5,125 
; rf 198,051 14,990 4,212 4,075 ! 
-yoming 4 1,283 212 375 : 
854,450 140,284 18,280 62,000 951,014 


benefit payments. 


increase from June 1947 in number of recipi- 
was four percent for the aged, about 13 per- 
for dependent children, and six percent for 
blind. The nation-wide average payment in 
1948 was $38 per recipient of old-age assist- 
$66 a family and $26 a child for aid to de- 
ent children, and $41 a recipient of aid to the 
. These averages mask wide differences among 
States that are due to the relative capacity of 
e and local gov ental units to finance the 
nents and the TPovisigt of the State law gov- 
g payments, as well as to differences in the 
of recipients in the various States. 
te and local general assistance programs were 
g about 366,000 cases (June 1948). Since a 
may include more than one person in & 
ly, the total number of persons represented 
hb pease pazisted in June was about 780,000. 
general assistance case 
e 1948) increased 9 percent. The average 
in the latter month, for the country as a 


$43. y 
q a ‘Child Health and Child Welfare— 
other programs in operation under the. 
which are fundamentally in- 


st fund maintains a separate aecount for each State agency, in which are held all moneys 
sited from State unemployment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required 
Deposits include those not 

st includes interest receivable; withdrawals include outstanding checks. én he 
Includes withdrawals by California of $15,000,000, by New Jersey of $10,000,000, and by Rhode 
of $13,968,681 for disability insurance benefits. a 4 


fare services. All programs are in effect in the 


from June 1947- 
ead Doe 7¢ | Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


cleared by the Treasurer of the United States; 


come-maintenance programs, the maternal eee A 
child health and child welfare provisions deal 
with services. The Social Security Act makes Fed- 
eral grants available to States to.extend and im- 
prove their health and welfare services for mothers 
and children, especially in rural areas and in areas . 
suffering from severe economic distress. As in the SF 
other State-Federal programs, the State plan must 1% 
meet certain requirements set forth in the Federal 
act. Responsibility for the approval of State plans 
and other Federal aspects of these health and wel- — 
fare programs is lodged in the Children’s Bureau, 
which also has responsibility, under the act of 1912 
creating the Bureau, for investigating and report- 
ing ‘‘upon all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of children and child life.’’ 

Of the $22,000,000 a year in Federal funds au- 
thorized by Congress for the maternal and child 
health and child welfare programs under the Social 
Security Act, $11,000,000 is earmarked for maternal 
and child health services, $7,500,000 for services 
for crippled children, and $3,500,000 for child wel- — 


48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 


For Maternal and Child-Health Services, grants 
are made to State health agencies to aid the 
States in extending and improving these services. 
Fach State’s share in the $11,000,000 authorized — 
in Federal funds is affected by the number of live 
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TABLE VII—PUBLIC AID EXPENDITURES,1 JANUARY 1933-JUNE 1947 | 
Source: Compiled by Bureau of Public Fada ye a Social Security Administration, Federal Securiti 
: ; gency 
[In thousands] 
itanc a ents 
Assistance paym: Earnings | 
Special types under - 
Total General 4 Federal 
Old-age} Aid to | Aid co | assist- | Other? works — 
assist- |depend-| the ance’ programs! 
ance ent blind 
children 
193 muary-June............ $467,167| $13,425) $20,722} $2,901) $403,200 
ie paieiovember Re ees 756, 16% 12,646 19,782 2,938] 355,552 
1934 January-June............ 1,255,721 14,317 20,254 3,237| 465,116 
July-December. ........-- 4,125,144 17,927 20,432 3,836 735,499 
1935 January-June. .........-. 1,253,683 29,105 20,588 3,890 852,880 
July-December........ . - {1,278,829 35,861 21,139 4,080) 580,302 
1936 January-June............ 1,565,522 52,763 23,309 6,021 248,767 
July-December... 2.2.6... 1,553,491| 102,478 26,345 6,792 190,237 
1937 January-June... . .|1,444,4 141,305 32,322 7,568| 211,684 
July-December, ./1,209,430| 169,137 38,129 8,603) 195,197 
1938 January-June. 1,492,638| 191,038 46,556 9,121 256,279 
uly-December 1,743,962| 201,346 50,886 9,837| 219,924 
1939 January-June... 1,742,091] 211,608} 56,194) 10,267; 253,236 
July-December. - . |1,443,356| 218,872 58,755 10,485} 229,417 
1940 January-June..........,. 1,451,849| 231,299 64,333} 10,791} 223,982 
uly-December.........-- 1,271,559| 243,653 68,910 11,035 180,981 
1941 January-June... .\......... 1,249,018] 262,680 76,786 11,286} 158,346 
July-December........... 78,509] 278,839 76,367 11,615} 114,303 
1942 January-Jume...........- 906,536] 291,203) 80,827) 12,203) 104,914 
uly-December.,......... 639,705| 303,949] 77,608} 12,457) 75,657 
1943 January-June...........- ee poet ad see oer 
July-December. .........- 5 > R 2,62 ‘ 
4 469,981] 342,815 67,894 12,627 46,645 
rant 2| 354/040 ot3s8 eRat 43704 
1945 January-June. ..........- 480,81 x 5 , 2, 
i felyBacemn bar Aes ee 507,122} 371,643 78,116 13,805) 43,558 
1946 January-June............ 557,068] 389,944 94,991 14,731 57,402 
July-December........... 622,251] 429,820] 113,449 15,986 62,996 
1947 January-June............ 19, 480,510} 141,098 17,491 80,851 
y-December......-.... 760,825] 505,961) 152,940 18,707 83,217 
1948 January-June............ 827,576| 534,431} 173,524] 19,891] 99,730 


1Continental United States only, through 1943. + 

2Includes subsistence payments by the Farm Security Administration and special programs large 
financed by Federal Emergency Relief Administration funds. ; 

8Includes earnings from Federal funds of persons enrolled in or employed by the Civilian Conservatiy 
_Corps, National Youth Administration, Works Projects Administration, and other works programs. 


births in the State in relation to the total number 
of live births in the country, by the State’s need 
for help in providing services, and by its rural 
child population. Half of the $11,000,000 must be 


matched by the States. Part of the remaining 


half is used for special projects and to meet 
emergencies. Most of the services provided by State 
and local health departments for mothers and 
children are preventive health services, designed 
to help well mothers and children keep well. In 
limited ways, almost all the States also provide 
treatment for some expectant mothers and sick 
children. Typical preventive services offered by 
State and local health agencies in 1948 were 
prenatal clinics, public health nursing services, 
well-child clinics, immunization, and examina- 
tions of children of school age by physicians arid 
dentists. : 

For Services for Crippled Children, States share 
in the $7,500,000 authorized according to the 
number of children in the State under 21 years 
of age. The division of funds also reflects the 
financial meed of each State for assistance in 
Ger ying out its program and the relative number 
of rural children in its population. States must 
match half of the total amount. A portion of the 
unmatched half is reserved for special projects.’ 

All States (1948) provided a range of services 
that included locating all crippled children; diag- 
nosing their crippling condition; maintaining a 
register of crippled children in the State; providing 
‘or locating, skilled care for them in hospitals, 
convalescent and foster homes, and in their own 
homes; and cooperating with agencies and. pro- 
fessional groups concerned with the care and 
Avaining of crippled children. Because no State has 
funds sufficient to do this comprehensive job for all 
handicapped children, all States must necessarily 
restrict some services to certain areas or groups 
of children. The children most commonly: served 
are those with handicapping conditions that re- 
quire orthopedic or plastic treatment. 

For Child Welfare Services, grants are made 
by the Children’s Bureau to State public welfare 
agencies to help in establishing, extending, and 
strengthening public. welfare sérvices for the pro- 
tection and care of homeless, dependent, and neg- 
lected children, and children in danger of be- 
coming delinquent. A State’s share in the $3,500,000 
authorized by Congress ‘is, in general, related to 
the proportion of its rural population to the total 


rural population in the United States. Federal 


funds are limited to ‘payment of part of the ta 
of district, county, or other local child welfatg 
Services in areas predominantly rural, and~ 
developing State services for the encourag: 
and assistance of‘adequate methods of commu 
child welfare organization in areas predominant) 
rural and other areas of special need.’’ Each Ste 
or community must assume some of the cost of t/ 
services in rural areas, though no fixed amount 4} 
Hagin funds must be matched by State or loo 
S. oi 
The child welfare services which Federal fun 
financed in part (1948) included arranging” i 
foster-home or institutional care for children w 
need care away from their own homes, either te “4 
porarily or permanently; protecting neglected a 
mistreated children and removing them whi 
necessary, through legal or other procedures, fra 
conditions that endanger them; finding and s 
curing the necessary attention for children w 
have physical, mental, and emotional handics! 
and who are not receiving the care they ni 
safeguarding children of illegitimate birth; a 
operating with courts and schools in handlifi 
children’s cases and with State institutions carif 
for children; working with mental hygiene clinilj 
Child welfare workers also aid in the organizatis 
of community services for children, includill 
services needed for the prevention of juvenile a 
arene State healt : 
ants to State health departments were & 
made (1948) under the Emergency Maternity aX 
Infant Care Program, which was set up to pi 
vide complete maternity care for wives of en ists 
~men in specified pay grades of the armed forci 
and medical, nursing, and hospital care for th 
infants during the first year of life. The progra 
was administered within the framework of titk 
part 1, of the Social Security Act and was opers 
with special funds made available by Congi 
to the Children’s Bureau for grants to Si 
health agencies after the State ps had b 


esi 


t e, 19%! 
care was authorized for 1,453,000 maternity aij 
infant cases. Congress directed that the liquic 
tion of the program non July 1, 1947, by wht) 
time approximately $125,000,000 in Federal gra® 
had been allotted to the States to cover the c 
of care and State administrative expenses. 
fiscal years 1947-48 and 1948-49, duri: 
liquidation is to be completed, Congress a! 
$3,000,000 for Federal grants. 


— 
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RHCIPTENTS ‘AND AVERAGE PAYMENTS UNDER PLANS FOR SPECIAL TYPES oF 
ASSISTANCE UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, JUNE, 1948 


“Reerai Security Agency, Social Security Administration, Bureau of Public Assistance — 


¢ Old-age assistance Aid to dependent children Aid to the blind _ 


Bes Average Recipients Average Average 
State Recipients} payment |——___~—_______| nayment | Recipients seo oid 
per. Families | Children per per re- 
rae recipient family z cipient. — 
ea ee 2,367,597 | $38.18 449,154 | 1,145,816 66.21 97. 18 
a a 64,709 19.44 10,634 28/91 e $705 P08 


a Carolina 
Dakota 


The Civil Service of the United States 


‘Source: United States Civil Service Commission 


In Dist.| Outside In _Dist.| Outside| 
Col. .| D. Col. | Total . Date Col. 


511.984] 580,494!/|December 31, epee - 
June 30, 1940 
December 31, 
6||June 30, 1941 ........ 
December 31, dates 
June 30, 1942 ......... 
December 31, 
June 30, 1943 ........ 
|| December 31, a 
June 30, 1944........ 


sees 


- 7 
December 31, 1947... 
June 30; 1948. ....... 


Ber Sh i i 123,364| 796,946! 920.310 , 
e figures in table above do not include Gage ete ie the Legislative or the Judicial Deench of the 
States Government, Military and Naval forces of the United States, or employees of the District 
mbia Government; also, the figures for the periods prior to December 1941 do not include 
substitute postal employees, and, beginning with June 1943, they do not include employees 
outside the continental United States. 
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Civilian Employment in Executive Branch of the Federal G 
June 1948: (Continental United States only, excluding Alaska and Panama Canal Zone) ~ 


Source: United States Civil Service Commission 
Paid employees 


: Full time Part 
, Agency _ Total timeand 
Regu- 
Total — lar 
Total, ali agencies...........----.++-- {14,859,807 1,637, 468 i: 578, 795 
Executive Office of the President: 
White House Office. . Sete eats oa tates 210 209 206 1 
Bureau of the Budget..............--.+--- 561 546 543 15 
Council of Economic ‘Advisers... ..... Ries 43 40 1 eee 3]. 
Executive Mansion and Grounds... .. Ere 59 58 gE 
National Security Council..............--- 16 15 3]. 
National Security Resources Board.......-- 208 172 137 3L 
Office of Government Reports............- Wp 16) |. SD ee 
Emergency War Agencies: 
- Office of Defense Transportation........... 4 44 
Philippine Alien Property Administration.... i) ee | eee) Perrerees Coons | 
“War Assets Administration.............-.- 16,77 16,772] . 13,852) © 2,920).....<. <4. ae 
Executive Departments: 
See oo RRR ee eee 7,60. 7,514 7 
Oe ae ee 89,58 87,670 
National Military Pstablishment: 
Secretary of Defense. ....-......0.----4- 962 893 35 
‘Department of the Army.......-.- ....| 275,239) 272,111] 256,050 
Department of the Navy...-....-..-+--- 303,591} 303,446) 297,054 
Department of the Air Force...........-| 121,103] 121,048} 119,888 
USHECY es Pee alc es, a 5 vieS 5,791 25,603 25,183 
Post Office . , ...| 502,014) 329,607} 329,571 
» Interior. . 2 -E 5 EE Ee eee 50,165 41,774 
ELSA er : oa 80,309 62,685 
MSQMNOLECG). Say oe oes ee Mea args ae 37,504 31,275 
CUSTNE RA  a ee ar are TD a aire 4,384 4,249 ‘ 
penugengndent Agencies: 
efican Baitie Monum _ Commission. 4 5 es ae ee) ee 
Atomic Energy Commissfon............. ; 5,015 4,972 
Board of Governors, F\ etieral Reserve Sy: stem. 515 514 
Civil Aeronauties Board............. ‘ 608 601 
Civil Service Commission................- 4,084 4,084] 3,959] > — Wo}... 0t Soares 
‘Economic Cooperation Administration... .. . 492 384 
PyRpore-lmMport Bank 2, ws. - eee dee ee 123 yes) ee Os a Se 
Federal Communications Commission..... . . 1.340 1,339 1,3 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. . . .. 1,092 1,090 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation Service... 353 373 
Federal Power Commission...... . ok 809 799 
Federal Security Agency. ......0......... 3,215 32,245 
Federal Trade Commission. ............... 74 S74) * 27853), 7 SS ee 
Federal Works Agency. ..... 2... .4e.euse 21,957 21,463 : 
‘General Accounting Office................. 9,17 9,170 
Government Printing Office............... 7,0 7,074 ‘ Be 
Housing and Home Finance Agency... ..... 11,64: 11/546] 10,910], 636] °°" 96} > 
Indian Claims Commission........... ae 11 
Tnterstate Commerce Commission. ...... ae 2.3 }301|.- S280}.  ~! oth. eS eee 
eMaritime Gommission...........5...... 18/8: s'990| 8057] ‘vwesl °° 4icee 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronauties| . 6.26 6,261 : 
National Archives............... a 341 "340 
National Capital Housing Authority... .... 282 282 
National Capital Park & Planning Commissio: “3 yy aa ei ae oe 
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WORLD 


eA Sept. 1, 1939—Sept. 2, 1945 
Vorid War II was a desperate six-year struggle 
powmeen two ideologies—democracy ‘and fascist 
Witarianism—and was fought by scores of mil- 
DHS of men on land and sea in all four corners 
theglobe. It was the costliest and most destruc- 
® war in history. 
i} ended in 1945 wnen Germany and Japan, the 
ining two partners in the Berlin-Tokyo-Rome 
collapsed and surrendered. Nazi Germany 
pitulated first, on May 7, but official announce- 
ht was made the next day and May 8 was 
Oclaimed as V-E Day. Japan stopped fighting on 
mg. 14 and the articles of surrender were signed 
pt. 2 (Tokyo Time) which was designated as 
[Day. Italy had surrendered Sept. 8, 1943, and 
med the Allies as a co-belligerent Oct. 13, 1943, 
welaring war on Germany, her erstwhile ally. 
"Phe war in Europe lasted 2,075 days. It began 
ppt. 1, 1939, when Adolf Hitler, Nazi Chancellor 
@ Supreme Commander, who had experimented 
ih modern war techniques in the Spanish Civil 
(1936-39), invaded Poland with his fast- 
hi: armies and destructive dive 
ers. The war of the United States against 
i¢ Axis opened Dec. 7, 1941, with Japan’s sneak 
mack on Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and continued 
1,346 days. China battled the Japanese for 2,- 
days, beginning with the Sino-Japanese clash 
he Marco Polo Bridge outside of Peiping July 
7, which Japan used as a pretext for a cam- 
mi of territorial conquest against China. 
The total military and civilian dead in World 
: were estimated at 22,060,000 and the 
unded at 24,400,000 in a report compiled by 
ral international agencies and made public 
WV. 21, 1945) by the Vatican. 
Dfficial sources in Washington and a survey 
by the American University, also in Wash- 
m, put the to military cost of the war to 
belligerents at $1,116,991,463,084 and property 
mage at $230,900,000,000. These figures do not 
de the cost and damage of the eight-year war 
ina for which no estimates were available. 
p same sources estimated the military cost to 
principal belligerents as follows—Allies: United 
S, $330,030,463,084; United Kingdom, $120,- 
B00,000; Soviet Union, $192,000,000,000; Axis: 
fmany, $272,900,000,000; Italy, $94,000,000,000; 
, $56,000,000,000. ‘ 
the outbreak of the war in Europe, the Allies 
ated Hitler, believing his vociferous propa- 
la about secret weapons, armored spearheads, 
hanized armies, parachute troops and fifth 
s was for the most part bluff to scare the 
eracies. As a result, his blitzkrieg methods 
them by surprise and they achieved victory 
fter a hairbreadth escape from disaster. 
sfore the conflict was over, the Allies not only 
mastered the science of total war but had 
ped new tactics and secret weapons of their 
Many of the crucial battles of the war, such 
e smashing of Hitler’s vast armada as it was 
to invade England from the French coast, 
fought behind an iron curtain of secrecy 
wh was lifted only after hostilities ceased. Radar 
used effectively in fighting the U-boat and 
affe menaces to Allied shipping, and massed 
gs were carried out through the clouds. _ 
more terrible than the most imaginative 
ar forecasts of the horrors of World War IL 
ne destructiveness of the air war. Millions of 
“and bombardiers were engaged in it and for 
st time the capitals of nations were singled 
methodical destruction. When the ‘“‘cease 
order was given, many great cities had been 
y or wholly pechiued 3 oe including Lon- 
i lin, Warsaw an ‘okyo. 
— t, 1945, United States 


WAR IN EUROPE AND AFRICA 


nan Armies invaded Poland Sept. 1, 1939, 
d War II ss /its start. There was no 
eclaration but two days later Great Britain 
ance declared war on Germany. Meanwhile 
spearheads raced through Poland, slicing 
Polish cavalry and reaching the Vistula 


nee! 
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WAR II 


World War II; Its Campaigns, Battles, Victories 


River, Two Polish Armies were trapped, one to the 
south of Warsaw and another to the west, Within 
18 days Hitler proclaimed a victory. It was not 
until Sept. 27-that battered Warsaw surrendered. 
On the same day Joachim von Ribbentrop, Nazi 
Foreign Minister, reached Moscow and concluded 
an agreement for the fourth partition of Poland, a 
move to bring pressure against Great Britain and 
France. These countries countered with an ulti- 
matum to Germany. France announced that its 
forces had come ‘‘in contact’? with the Germans 
but launched no offensive preferring to have the 
Germans strike against the Maginot line. 

The war broke out in all its fury in 1940 and the 
extent of the Germans’ preparations and intentions 
were soon apparent. The first assault was directed 
against Denmark and Norway. On April 9 German 
troops moved into Denmark and a few Nazi soldiers 
captured Oslo, Norway. Soldiers, hidden in the 
holds of ships, emerged and seized the strategic 
Norwegian coastal cities of Narvik, Bergen, Stay- 
anger, Trondheim and others. The British were 
caught by surprise but landed a few’ soldiers at 
Trondheim and later at Narvik. These later were 
withdrawn and Hitler shouted “victory.” 

Another blow fell on May 10, this time in the 
west of Europe and against Holland, Belgium, Lux- 
emburg and France. Swarms of Nazi parachutists 
descended on the airports near Rotterdam, The 
Hague and Amsterdam. The invaders seized the 
bridge at Moerdjik, south of Rotterdam; the 
Holland ‘‘water line’’ failed to hold and Holland 
fell to Hitler within four days. 

In Belgium the Germans seized Fort Eben Emael 
and pushed across the vaunted Albert Canal near 
Maastricht. Three days later German tanks sur- 
prised the French, seized Sedan and, paced by 
motorcycle columns, which spread terror and fire 
ahead of the armed detachments, raced for the 
English Channel. The Germans reached the Chan- 
nel at Abbeville and King Leopold announced the 
surrender of the 300,000-man Belgian Army on 
May 28. Next on the Nazi capture list was Dunkirk 
and it was bagged June 4, but the British forces 
were not there. A motley armada of 900 war- 
ships, skiffs, tugs and yachts rescued a British force 
of 337,000 from the beaches in. one of the epie 
episodes of the war. The entire operation of gaining 
a foothold on the Channel took the Germans less 
than a month. 

With the Channel Coast held, the Germans 
turned against France, Gen. Maxine Weygand laid 
‘‘mousetraps’’ for tanks along the Somme but the 


Germans brushed aside the French Army and the- 


Maginot Line was turned. The French Government 
evacuated Paris June 10 and on the same day Mus- 
solini committed his ‘‘stab-in-the-back’’ against 
France by sending troops into the southern border 
area. They dug in and were ready to help Hitler 
mop up and also share in any spoils. 

A week later, Marshal Petain anounced that 
he had been compelled to ask Hitler for an armis- 
tice which was signed June 21 at Compiegne in 
the railway car in which Marshal Foch had dic- 
tated the peace terms to Germany in 1918. 

Britain appeared helpless and the Germans 
chanted a song ‘‘We’re Sailing Against England’’ 
and there appeared little to stop them, The 
R.A.F. was outnumbered and Britain had lost all 
except a few score guns and tanks. Home Guards 
were mobilized and armed with anything that 
would shoot, and pledged to fight from haystacks 
and hedgerows in event of an invasion. Prime 
Minister Churchill sounded the call ‘‘We will fight 
on the beaches, on the landing grounds, in the 
fields, on the streets and on the hills.’’ 

For the air defense of England there were 1700 
Spitfires and Hurricanes. These opposed the Ger- 
man Luftwaffe. British fighting planes mounted 
eight guns and radar which gave warning of 
impending attacks and their direction. It was 
this force that saved Great Britain in the air 
battle to follow. The fight raged from August 
through May and 50,000 Britons lost their lives 
to bombs but others were quick to take their 
places. On Sept. 15, the British reported the 
R.A.F. had knocked 187 German planes out of 
the sky that day, but the British Government an- 
nounced (May 14, 1947) that German High Com- 
mand records showed the loss of only 56 Nazi 
aircraft on that date and that total German plane 
losses during the Battle of Britain had been 


1,733 and not 2,692, as estimated by the R.A.P. 


Thwarted in the air, the Germans massed an 
invasion fleet of 3,000 barges and 4,000,000 tons 
of shipping. Before it could ieave port it was 
smashed by the R.A.F. Bomber Command but this 
was not disclosed until four years later by 
Churchill» 
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The year also found Italy active and ready to 
grab. Premier Benito Mussolini ordered an in- 
vasion of Greece from Albania in October but the 
Greeks did not surrender; they fought back. They 
ambushed and slaughtered thousands of Italians 
who had pierced the Greek border and then 
launched: a counter-offensive of their own. Hitler 
offered no aid to his Axis partner but turned his 
attention to Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria 
which were soon in the Axis bag. | 

Yugoslavia was next, but an uprising upset plans 
for a quick and immediate Axis seizure. Accord- 
ingly the plans were delayed but on April 6, 1941, 
Hitler launched a terrific bombing of Belgrade. 
The Germans struck from Bulgaria and within 
three days had thrust across the Vardar valley, 
cutting the lines between Greece and Yugoslavia. 
They: pressed on to the Aegean and seized Saloniki 

Greece. A small British force was rushed in 
from Africa but proved no match for the mechan- 
ized German divisions in a gallant but futile stand 
at Thermopylae.. Athens fell on April 27. Once 
more the British staged a costly evacuation, this 
time from Peloponnesus. Three weeks after the 
swastika was hoisted over the Acropolis, Hitler in- 
vaded Crete with an airborne force and ten days 
later the British admitted the loss of the strategic 
island in the eastern Mediterranean. 2 

The battle for control of the northern African 
coast, which in turn controlled the Mediterranean 
and was necessary for an invasion of Europe from 
the south, started in July_of 1940 when the British 
attacked the French fleet at Mers-el-Kebir to pre- 
vent warships of their former Allies falling into 
the hands of the Axis. The battle swept across 
the rim of northern Africa six times but.the 
Germans could not hold their gains because they 
did not control the Mediterranean. Marshal Ru- 
dolfo Graziani began an attack against ERvpt 
Aug. 6, simultaneously with an invasion of Bri ish 
Somaliland. He reached Sidi Barrani but the 
British started a lightning comeback and drove 
the Italians back as.far as Benghasi. But the 
British, forced to send troops to Greece, feli back 
even faster, 

The British launched another offensive in No- 
vember, 1941, shortly before the last Italian 
stronghold in Ethiopia surrendered. This attack 
relieved Tobruk. 

The Germans were active in North Africa once 
more in 1942 and on June 21, their forces, led by 
Marshal Erwin Rommel, captured Tobruk in & 
surprise thrust which carried to within 60 miles 
of Alexandria, Egypt. Despite the calls for men 
and munitions in the Pacific and the Far East— 
Japan was in the war now—air and tank forces 
were rushed to Africa and eventually the tide 
was turned. The Eighth Army under Gen. Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery scored a great victory 
at El Alamein Oct. 23, 1942, and started its march 
Westward across northern Africa to meet the 
American and British forces of Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, which had landed in Morocco and 
Algeria Noy. 7. Later the Germans and Italians 
were trapped at Cape Bon, May 12, 1943. The 
Battle of Africa was ended and the stage set for 
the invasion of Italy and the ‘‘soft-underbelly of 
the Axis.’ The Axis casualties in Tunisia in the 
Battle of Africa were estimated at 341,000. 

On June 22, 1941, Hitler loosed without warning 
his invasion of Russia, Finland, Rumania, Hun- 
gary and Italy joined and Hitler boasted of the 
greatest front in history—2,000 miles extending 
from the Arctic to the Black Sea. Berlin per- 
mitted stories that the Nazis would crush Russia 
in three to six weeks. 

Through the Russian annexed territories, Poland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Karelia, Bessarabia, 
the Germans advanced and soon were across White 
Russia and into the Ukraine. Before the summer 
had ended Hitler had trapped one huge ‘“‘kettle’’ 
of Soviet soldiers after another, had thrown an 
iron ring about Leningrad, reached the suburbs 
of Moscow and captured Kharkov. With a ‘‘final 
assault’? launched against Moscow in November 
he announced that Russia never would rise again. 
Moscow, however, did not fall and a Russian coun- 
ter-offensive followed. The worst Russian winter 
in years aided the operation and the Germans be- 

a ig retreat along the Napoleonic road to 

saster. 

In August of 1942 the Germans reached their 
highwater mark of conquest at Stalingrad, 1,300 
miles from Germany's eastern border, 2,200 miles 
from Hitler’s western front on the French ‘coast, 
The great Red Army unleashed its counter-attack 
Nov. 22, 1942, and continued its westward sweep 
until the fall of Berlin. 

The Allied invasion of Europe really opened 
with the attack on Sicily by Gen. Hisenhower’s 
British and American forces on July 10, 1943. 
Mussolini was ousted in Rome 15 days later. It 
was the first serious break in the war structure 
of, the Axis. 

After a 38-day campaign in Sicily Gen. Mont- 
fone troops struck on Sept. 3 and. invaded 
he toe of Italy. The Fifth Army of Gén. Mark 
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W. Clark landed at Salerno, below Naples, « 
after a costly battle with the Germans establis 
@ beachhead six days later, almost simultaneow 
with the announcement that the Governments 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio had surrendered. " 
Badoglio Government had succeeded Mussolini - 
the first of the Big Three in the Axis had b 
knocked out of the war. 

A bitter winter campaign followed. The Anw 
icans and their Allies made slow progress {4 
Naples, fought the bloody battle of Monte Cassi 
established a beachhead at Anzio, below Rome, 
finally, on May 11, launched an Offensive t 
carried them to Rome by June 4. Two a 
after the fall of the first Axis capital, the greas 
amphibious force in history landed in Normanc 
D-Day, June 6. Untried American divisions § 
proved that they could beat Hitler’s best vetei} 
and the march to Berlin was on. 

The first 49 days after Gen, Eisenhower’s for 
landed in Normandy were passed in secur: 
building up and enlarging the beachhead—one 
the most unusual of all military feats. The Am 
ican, British, Canadian and other Allied tro 
then waged one of the swiftest campaigns s 
record and it culminated in the liberation 
France. ‘ 

Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr. (since 
ceased), took command of a new United Sti 
Third Army and after smashing German lines at 
Lo, July 28, sprinted south through Avranches © 
Brittany, also sending roaming columns wesby 
and southward to Brest and the tip of Brittal 
St. Nazaire, Lorient, Nantes and across the Li 
Then he swung eastward apparently in @ : 
at Paris. The Germans had employed light 
moves of this kind in 1940 but now they w 
outgeneraled, outnumbered and overwhelmedk 
superior equipment, fire power and air pow 
It was not until one of Gen. Patton’s coi 
reached Chartres, 55 miles southwest of Ps 
that he revealed his real objective, wheeling nox 
ward to the Seine. é 

The Germans had stripped the defense of 
tany and drained divisions from the Army ne 
of the Seine to bolster defenses in the rugged | 
ritory below Caen or the Alli left flank wl 
the ferocity and determination of Marshal Md 
gomery’s British Second Army and Canadians § 
led Field Marshal Gen. Guenther von Klug 
expect the main attack. Suddenly all these 
man forces were threatened with entrapm 
The attacks by Montgomery and the newly | 
ated First Canadian Army under Lieut. Gen. 
D. G. Crerar_ became an anvil,on which) dG 
Patton and Lieut. Gen. Courtney H. How 
smashed the German Seventh Army to pieces= 

The German Fifth Tank Army, newly organgi 
and charged with the defense of the rocket ~ 
coast and the rest of northern France, was drag 
into the fray with a part of the 15th Army. 
Aug. 21, Gen. Marshall was able to announce ~ 
the bulk of the German forces in northern F 
had met with ‘‘definite, complete and decisive 
feat’? and that the end of the war was in sil! 
Gen. Patton’s forces were plunging south of Hi 
and across the Seine northwest of Paris to deja 
another bold stroke. The underground of Fi 
came out of hiding and on Aug. 28 the city © 
liberated by French and American troops, | 
one month after the break-through at St? Lo 

But the Germans were forced to face still ano 
offensive. While Allied forces in northwest Fri 
were recording gains, the Army of France and 
United States Seventh Army under Lieut. 4 
Alexander M. Patch invaded southern France fi 
the Mediterranean on Aug. 15, in a coordin 
action which soon won control of the coast, 
German Army began a hurried withdrawal ant 
Sept. 1, the German 19th Army was fighting fow 
life up the Rhone Valley where it had beenk 
tercepted by mobile armored columns slicing ac 
the French Alps. x | 

While Allied forces in the north and s 
neared a junction, the American First and ‘Ty 
Armies began a series of dashes toward the R i 

a 


Old battlefields along the Marne, Aisne and 
were reached and passed with bewildering rapie 
The Meuse-Argonne battleground was hur 
a single day by the Americans whose fathe 
fought there for six bloody weeks in 1918, | 
gium was invaded Sept. 2 along the road to J 

Namur, Liege and Aachen in Germany. The t 
of Lieyt. Gen. Sir Miles C. Dempsey’s Se 


i 


British Army drove more than 200 miles 
Cap 


four days, swept through the Belgian 
ebb oe the port of Antwerp and Inve the 
nds. 


had heavy casualties in 18 others. 
hower proclaimed that the Battle of Germ 
about to begin. Six days later he said - 
had begun. It was 26 years to the day 
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en launched at St. Mihiel 


of the Bulge. 


for the Wehrmacht. 


eastern jaw of the vise formed by the 
.Armies began closing on Germany while 
ton Allied troops on a 450-mile front ex- 
wiss Alps main- 
against the 
pstwall. Additional Red Armies added to the 
ems of the German commanders by thrusting 
ihward through Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
Td the heart of the Reich, cutting off East 
ia to the north and driving into Pomerania. 
man Silesia was sliced off by the Reds and 
and British Armies 
north in Italy to make Field Marshal Kes- 

HE'S position more untenable each new day. 
he Big Three—the United States, Great Britain 
i Russia—gathered in Yalta in the Crimea to 
mt the future of Germany and the world of 
Ow and the military fate of Germany was 


he time Marshal Stalin’s forces stood well 

to 40 miles of 
Win on the Frankfort-Kuestrin line of the Oder. 
tin, Berlin’s Baltic port, was under siege; 
Gavundstedt in retreat; Kesselring’s chance of 


w 
ading from Holiand to the § 
med their triphammer 


blows 


mitaneously Ameriean 


m Brandenburg within 35 


out of Italy disappearing. 


ne Americans began stabbing across the Sieg- 
id line early in October, 1944, after the sweep 
ugh France and the liberation of Belgium. 
middie of the month Aachen (Aix-la- 
€) was in American hands and Allied spear- 
pointed toward the Ruhr, the Saar and the 


and. 
early November the British were estab- 


red at the approaches to the Cologne Plain. 
the middle of November the offensive began 
nest but against stubborn German resistance. 
ih Dec. 17 German infantry columns under von 
edt punched a 50-mile breach in the Allied 
on the Belgian-Luxemburg frontier in the 
enemy counter-offensive on the Western 
and rushed armored divisions through the 
} Pushing the American First and Ninth Armies 
five miles. The Nazis also used V bombs to 
na the Ninth’s rear. By Dec. 20 Nazi tank 
S had isolated the vital Belgian railroad 
of Bastogne, hub of the Allied advance 
d Germany, and also had advanced as much 
‘miles at some points before their offensive 
wed. After scme of the heaviest fighting 
war, Bastogne was relieved Dec, 26 by units 
€ Fourth Armored Division. Its besieged 
. troops had replied ‘‘Nuts!"’ to a German 
matum that unless the garrison surrendered 
own would be wiped out. The deliverance of 
syne was the turning point not only of the 
of the Bulge but also of the war or the 
. Front and from then on the Allied war 
ie crunched steadily on to the eastward. 
of 1945--March once was Hitler’s lucky 
found four Allied Armies poised on the 
f the Rhine after having smashed the 
Westwall. The 15th Army and the First 
d Air-Borne Army were in reserve, ready to 
ard at the first tactical opportunity. That 
March bps Gen. Hodges’ troops found 
r 


blished a bridgehead. The Third and Sey- 
mies mopped up the Saar-Palatinate region 
ed on to Frankfort. More Rhine crossings 
fed and the First and Ninth enveloped the 
“industrial Ruhr trapping more than 100,000 
1 best remaining Nazi troops. 
llied forces pressed forward to make a 
pa coe Et a recor rae tee, gt 
ile the ish ani anadians tu 
: eat ports of Wilhelmshaf- 


ajor American offensive in World War I 


co-ordinated oftensives of six American, 
,2nd Canadian Armies punched closer to 
from the western front but were briefly 
in the closing weeks of December in the 
cle Field Marshal Gerd von 
ind stedt launched a desperate counter-oftensive 

the gamble ended disastrously early in 1945. 
iS the forerunner of more blows to come and 


on Walcheren Island off the southwest tip 
Wand. As the first V-2 bombs began falling 
don, American, British and Canadian forces 


12-day encircling siege of Berlin. Wilhelmshafen 
ell after a blasting and the: Canadians and 
British began the operation of cutting off Norway. 
On the western bank of the Elbe the American 
Third and Ninth Armies fretted after having 
joined up with the Russians. 

Then began the collapse of the Axis, Mussolini 
Was captured and put to death by Partisans in 
Italy on April 29. Two days later the German 
radio in Hamburg announced that Hitler had been 
killed and Admiral Doenitz had taken over. Berlin 
fell to the Russians the next day and the German 
Armies in northern Italy and Austria surrendered. 

Surrender became the order of the day and 
German field commanders put their names to 
documents that fulfilled the demand first expressed 
at the Casablanca conference by President Roose- 
velt in  1943—unconditional ‘surrender. Some 
minor fighting followed with the surrender of more 
German cities, including Breslau but the war had 
been ended in defeat of the Germans. The occu- 
pation of Germany and Berlin by the Allies was 
next. The Russians smashed their way into 
Berlin’s outskirts April 21 and completed the 
capital’s capture April 30. Germany’s Chief of 
Staff, Col. Gen. Gustav Jodl, signed the formal 
articles of surrender at General Eisenhower’s 
headquarters in Reims, France, May 7 


THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


On Dec. 7, 1941, more than 100 Japanese planes 
from carriers several days at sea caught the bulk 
of the United States fleet at anchor in Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii; men were asleep, the warning 
system did not warn. Japanese bombs and tor- 
pedoes crashed into the fleet; eight battleships and 
10 other ships were sunk or damaged and more than 
3,000 men killed or missing. As the Japanese 
planes flew over for the attack two Tokyo envoys 
called at the State Department in Washington in 
their ‘“‘peace negotiations.” The attack roused 
the American people, unified them and started 
the flow of munitions and supplies from the 
“arsenal of democracy”? that spelled defeat for 
the Axis and Japan’s first major defeat in her 
2,605 years of recorded or mythical history. 

From Hawaii the Japanese pressed on, striking 
for the Philippines, Singapore, Hong Kong, the 
Dutch East Indies and islands in the Pacific. They 
stretched their Empire thousands of miles in three 
months. Siam (Thailand), viewed as an indepen- 
dent buffer for British Singapore, was the first to 
fall. Japanese infiltration had made the task easy 
and the end came after two days. Guam was next 
and fell.on the fourth day. Wake Island, another 
strategic outpost in the Pacific, resisted for 14 
days and then the Rising Sun flag flew over it, 
From the Chinese mainland the Japanese launched 
an aftack on Hong Kong and it gave up on 
Christmas day. 

Fifteen days earlier the Japanese had started 
an inyasion of the Philippines with a landing at 
Aparri, the northern tip of Luzon. Other nee 
followed in the Legaspi area southeast of Manila 
and Lingayen Gulf, north of the capital. Manila 
also was bombed in an air strike that caught miles 
of planes parked near the city. By Jan./2 the 
Japanese occupied the city but the Filipino troops 
Tallied to the support of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur who began a delaying battle. Gen. Mac- 
Arthur gathered his little army of 35,000 Americans 
and Filipinos into the peninsula of Bataan and 
dug in. A few patched up planes were their only 
air force and submarines slipped in at night with 
their only supplies—horsemeat. Many a bloody 
charge was repelled before Bataan surrendered 
on April 11, after an epic defense, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur was ordered out for the defense of Australia 
and departed, but Gen. Jonathan Wainwright held 
out in the tunnels of Corregidor for almost a month 
of suffering. The Japanese pounded the rock with 
air bombs and artillery and Corregidor finally gave 
up on May 6. 

By this time the Japanese had spread all over 
Malaya, the Dutch East Indies and Burma, Singa- 
pore was lost to the British, a blow to British 


prestige. This was followed two days later by an 


air blow which sank two British battleships, 


the Prince of Wales and the Repuise, off the Malaya 


coast. Singapore was stripped of its naval shield 
and the aeeariee leapfrogged down the coast and 
infiltrated the British lines at night. British 

enerals had considered an attack on Singapore 
Fron, the land side impossible. Australians, British 
and Indians were outclassed in this form of battle 
and were beaten back to Singapore island. On 
Feb. 15, Singapore fell and the British lost control 
te the approaches to Ppa bee tel Henn 
a 1 “| East Indies, communications betw ; 

Sr ee eee gun foward Austrie-(the Middle East and an army of 100,000 men. 
_téward the supposed Southern redoubt of Berlier. the | Japanese hed landed at Borneo (and 
mans and a junction with the Fifth Army | on the Cele RA ease e oni tes Asewcgten ASE 
, The Fifth and the British Be, long | despite blows ae peouytiee aa ee Sotant ta ane 

by bad weather conditions, broke into | States destroyer forces. LE ents eae 
4 _Italy. The Rus- | Java Sea ard it was a disaster fo 
i Bee necodee ws tene aad began a Japanese trapped a United Nations fleet and in the_ 


+ 


isenhower had cast aside his policy of wotd 
and announced that Germany had a 
| army.’’ 


til came the death of President Franklin 


* 


SR ee 


engagement, Feb. 27-28, 15 American, British, 
Dutch and Australian warships were lost. : 

A Squadron of Army B-25 bombers under Lieut. 
Gen. James H. Doolittle, then a lieutenant-colonel, 
and with 79 other American airmen in the crews, 
carried out daring daylight raids on Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya and Osaka on April 18, 
1942. They dropped bombs at low altitudes and the 
Japanese later admitted considerable damage.had 
been done. 

The Japanese landed_on Java March 1 and 
occupied the capital, Batavia, six days later. 
Sumatra and its rich oil fields were defended by 
the British until March 19. 33 

‘The Japanese also had been active against Burma 
which was invaded from Siam. They captured 
Moulmein, crossed the Sittang River and took 
Rangoon, capital and chief port, March 8. The 
British, harassed by unruly Burmese as they re- 
treated up the Irrawaddy, surrendered Mandalay 
and the Japanese pushed on to Lashio, terminal 
of the Burma Road, supply line to China, and 
reached the Salween gorge-in Yunnan. China, in 
the war since July 7, 1937, seemed open to a 
knockout. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, ‘Vinegar 
Joe,’’ and his small band of Americans and Chinese 
struggled through the rough mountains into India. 
Defense was impossible because of the lack of 
roads. Reinforcements were trapped by the Jap- 
anese. 

These victories gave the Japanese an empire of 
oil and rubber at smal! cost. 

The Battle for Australia was next. Gen. Mac- 


‘Arthur had arrived there March 17 by plane after 


slipping out of Corregidor on a PT boat and 
defiantly declared ‘‘I came through and I will 
return.” He assumed command of the defense 
of southeast Asia. 

The Japanese had seized the Admiralty Islands 
and all the important bases in New Guinea; they 
were established at Rabaul in New Britain and 
were slipping into the Solomons. Australia faced 
loss of its supply lines. The motley force of Mac- 
Arthur—American, Australian, Dutch and New 
Zealanders—gathered strength. The United States 
troops on the way to Manila when the war started 
were diverted to Australia and more followed. As 
his forces drilled, the Japanese launched a full- 
scale attack down the Solomon Sea through the 
Louisiades. The battle of the Coral Sea was the 
first great naval engagement fought without the 
surface ships coming within sight or gunrange of 
each other. The airplane carrier proved that 
hereafter it was to be a factor in naval warfare. 

For four days a battle was fought over 400,000 
Square miles of tropic seas and coral reefs with 
the fleets approximately 100 miles apart. Two 
American carriers were pitted against three of the’ 
Japanese and when the fighting ended, 15 Japanese 
ships, including at least one carrier and perhaps 
a second, had gone down. At least 20 more, in- 
cluding another carrier, were damaged. The 
American losses included the gallant aircraft car- 
rier Lexington. The Japanese had lost at least 32 
other ships in earlier air strikes on shipping con- 
centrations at Tulagi, Salamaua and Lae in March 
and May. Despite these losses the Japanese did 
not cease attacking. Landings were made on New 
Guinea on July 22 with Port Moresby, across the 
towering Owen Stanley mountains, the objective. 

Six’ months after Pearl Harbor an invasion 
armada of more than 80 ships was ambushed on 
the chance that the thwarted enemy would strike 
for Hawaii. The Battle of Midway, June 3-6, was 
fought, thfs time with submarines, Flying For- 
tresses, Navy flying boats and Marine bombers and 
fighters getting in their blows as carrier planes 
aided. The Japanese battle fleet was forced to 
flee, crippled and burning under a hail of bombs 
and torpedoes. The score was 20 Japanese ships 
sunk or damaged including four aircraft carriers 
sent to the bottom and three battleships damaged. 
In. addition at least 275 planes were lost. It was 
the most crippling naval defeat in the history of 
Japan. The Battle of Midway ended the retreat in 


- the Pacific and counter-blows soon were in order. 


The first came Aug. 7, 1942, at Guadalcanal, the 
start of amphibious landings on the road to Tokyo. 
Adm, Chester W. Nimitz’s Marines took the Jap- 
anese completely by surprise and seized the Hen- 
derson airfield and Tulagi anchorage. Fighting 
continued in the insect-infested’ jungles until 
Feb. 9, 1943, when the island was secured. The 
Tokyo Express ran down supplies nightly for 


- attacks, their submarines prowled the waters and 


made them unsafe for transports and warships near 
the island. Warships made night raids and ripped 
the beaches to pieces. Naval engagements were 
fought time and again, but the Marines, under 
Maj. Gen, Alexander A. Vandergrift, refused to give 
up. A Japanese cruiser force caught Allied naval 
forces off guard off Savo Island and one Australian 
and three American cruisers were sunk. In Naval 
engagements off the eastern Solomons, the Battle 
of Cape Esperance and the Battle of Santa Cruz 
Island, the Americans lost the carrier Hornet and 
a destroyer. The Japanese landed reinforcements 


World War ll—Summary of Fighting : 
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and prepared to drive the American Marines 

the sea. American Army reinforcements arr! 
and Adm. William F. Halsey took command of} 
naval forces in the area. The Battle of Guadalex 
was fought Nov. 13, 14, and 15, the greatest nim 
action since Jutland in World WarlI. The Japan 
sent three forces of warships and transports) wil 
spearhead of at least two battleships and 16 cru 

and destroyers. This column was destroyed at n: 
by a cruiser task force led by Rear Adm. Dianiv 
(Callaghan, who lost his life. Unaware of what 

happened, two more Japanese forces ran int 
similar massacre the following day and night, 

count was at least 28 Japanese battleships (s¥ 
including one and possibly two warships with} 
transports loaded with troops. American ld 
were two cruisers and six destroyers, all sunk 

Two weeks later the Japanese stabbed again, . 
six more cruisers and destroyers and three n 
transports in a night fight. The United States 
one cruiser. 4 

Gen. MacArthur launched, his counter attach 
New Guinea on Sept. 25 when the Japanese ~ 
within32 miles of Port Moresby. The Austral 
drove the invaders back across the Owen Sta 
range. Six weeks later airborne Americans claig 
jungle suits and carrying jeeps, mortars and a 
lery in gliders and planes descended into} 
swamps of New Guinea and sent the Japa 
reeling back. The Japanese were killed one-by 
in no quarter fighting before the coastal str@ 
point had been overrun. Gen. MacArthur ° 
nounced his victory Jan. 23, 1943. 

The MacArthur offensive now went into » 
swing, Americans landed east of Lae on Na 
Bay while paratroopers dropped into the Mark 
Valley behind the New Guinea stronghold, & 
maua was taken by the Australians Sept. 15; 4 
the néxt day; Finschhafen, up the coast, Oc 
These actions freed the eastern end of New Gu al 

A series of amphibious operations followed, a 
bined with sharp destroyer and cruiser bat 
patrol boat action and savage fighting in the 
underbrush. The Russell Islands fell to the 
in February, Rendova, off Munda in New Geo: 
was invaded June 30, New Georgia almost a 
same time, Vella Layella in the central Solo 
Aug. 17, Arundel Island Aug. 30. Kolombang} 
three miles to the north early in October, Trea 
Island Oct. 27 and Empress Augusta Bay on 7 
bore the northwestern end of the 

ov. Z| 

New Britain was next and by his stroke aga 
Arawe Gen. MacArthur threw the Japanese 
balance and then directed his main blow_ing 
Cape Gloucester area on the north side. On. 
26, 1943 Gen. MacArthur directed his men aslt} 
Rabaul was isolated but much hard fighting 
mained on Bougainville where the Australians » 
left to mop up and the Solomons campai 
marked closed; another defeat for the Japanes 

Far to the north during the Battle of Midway 
Japanese had attacked the Aleutian Islands 
there was hard fighting there. The Ameéi 
invaded Attu, easternmost of the chain of isl 
| seized by the Japanese and smashed ahead by 
and air whenever weather conditions permill 
That was May 11. The Americans fought thr 
fog arid 20-foot snowdrifts and dug the enemy, 
of his holes around Massacre Bay and Chich 
Harbor, Japanese resistance expired with a aE 
charge and on May 31, one year after the Japs 
seized it, the island was in American hands... 

‘| 
a 


In August the Americans turned to Kiska 
found that the Japanese had fled; Aggattu 
had been abandoned and the threat to Alaska 
been eliminated. : = 

There was being written at Tarawa one of 
heroic pages in Marine history. The fortified || 
had been pounded by bombs and shells : 
navy, but it was not enough. The Marin a |] 
ashore on Nov. 20 and found concrete blockha 
intact. Men were cut down in the surf but Ta 
and the Gilbert Islands were cleared. ‘ 

The year 1943 with its leap frog operations 
thoroughly puzzled the Japanese opened the 
to the Philippines and the Marianas, the front # 
to Japan. Gen. MacArthur opened his 1944 


paign with a jump to Saidor on Jan. 2 and s 
Nimitz followed on Jan. 31,with an offensive inj 
Central Pacific aimed at Kwajalein. A landing 
the Green Islands completed the isolatiom 
Rabaul. “ 
Gen. MacArthur proceeded to landings at AN 
and Hollandia in Dutch New Guinea on Apt } 
Adm. Nimitz aiding in the operation. (Land) 
followed on Wake Island on May 20, Noenj 
Island on July 2 and Sansapor at the weste ni! 
of New Guinea on July 30. Adm. Nimitz strug 
the Marshall Islands, the heart of Japan’s F 
defenses and Americans invaded Kwajalein || 
pounding the island for a month with planes 
d 


Navy aided with a bombardment, Within 
Kwajalein was in American hands, the firs! 
Japanese territory since the start of the wa 
into American control, Other Marshall Isl: 
_keys to the Japanese defense, were taken 


321, 


can divisions opened 
€ war June 14 with the invasion 
: -mile long island in the Marianas. 
UO miles from Tokyo, possession of which 

ht control of the central Pacific. The Second, 
h Marine Divisions and the 27th Infantry 
sion streamed ashore after a rocket barrage, 
med up by a huge array of air and sea power. 
. Japanese fought with suicidal resistance to 
itain their life line to the South Pacific. They 
ack to a series of caves they had constructed 
their mandate of the islands from the 
@ of Nations. 


je Japanese fleet intervened in the First Battle 
the Philippine Sea in a series of engagements 
pane from June 10 to June 23 in which the 
ay lost 747 planes, 30 ships sunk and 51 dam- 
American losses were 151 planes and damage 
9 carriers, @ battleship and another warship. 


even days after the capture of Saipan, the 
cans returned to Guam, July 20, and in three 
is cleaned it up. 


¢ the end of the year—Nov. 24—B-29 Super 
sses began their raids on industrial Japan. 
planes were based on Saipan, Guam and 


W phase of the 
Saipan, a 13 


ay 


faa. MacArthur returned to the Philippines in 
/On Oct. 20 he waded ashore on the east 
it Oi Leyte and called on the Filipinos to “rise 
: ke.”’ A 600-ship convoy put MacArthur and 
en ashore after a 1,300-mile voyage with the 
ort of Adm. Halsey’s Third Fleet, Vice Adm. 
i's Seventh Fleet and American and Aus- 
h airmen. Lt. Gen. Walter Kreuger’s Sixth 
joined in but only after one of the most. 
aerial offensives in the Pacific. Adm.-Marce 
er’s carrier planes and land-based bombers 
royed 1,333 enemy aircraft, sunk 86 ships 
aged 127 in a ten-days’ sweep from For- 
‘and the Ryukus to Manila, the Philippines 
the eastern Carolines. The advance divisions 
seized Tacloban, capital of Leyte. The 
se were unprepared for the strike but ac- 
the challenge and were cut to pieces. 
@ final-desperate gamble they sent the bulk 
carefully husbanded fleet into the Second 
| of the Philippines, the greatest naval battle 
war and the greatest in American naval 
. Probably close to 300 warships participated 
fighting, a battle divided into three separate 
» spread over an expanse of humdreds of 
nds of square miles of ocean and five days 
mbat and pursuit. In the fighting the Jap- 
lost more than half its maximum naval 
in the greatest naval defeat in history and 
no longer was a real naval power. Japanese 
junk or crippled included four carriers, two 
nips, six heavy cruisers and many lesser 
ps, definitely sunk, another battleship prob- 
k and six battleships and five cruisers 
The losses of the United States were 
‘ships—the light carrier Princeton, two 
‘carriers, two destroyers, a destroyer escort 
some smaller craft. 


battle dissipated the naval threat to the 

ns and the MacArthur forces advanced 
series of typhoons stalled operations for a 
Then the Japanese rushed reinforcements 
but these were intercepted and 27 
“warships and 41 transports were destroyed 

. The Japanese succeeded in getting some 


ashore in the Ormoce corridor in northwest 
yand pinned the Americans to slow advances. 
the 77th Division landed south of Ormoc 
the enemy. The final blow came on 
as Day and Gen. MacArthur announced 
the Japanese Army had suffered its greatest 
with 125,000 killed. 


Japanese were forced to cover Leyte Gulf 
defense of the main island of Luzon was 
d. MacArthur quickly struck for Manila, 
Army spearheading the 

. eet pounded the shore for 
days and planes from the Third and Sev- 

leets hammered the Japanese from the 

_ and Japan to Okinawa, Formosa and 
for a week. Siill the 800-ship convoy had 
off air, submarine and torpedo raids. The 

se again off balance, put up only token 
The. maly ance swept toward Bataan, 

lor and Manila. 
of Filipino guerrillas, slipped 25 miles 
he Japanese on Jan. 20 and made the first 
ing series of rescues from Japanese prison 


e ighth Army, under command of Lt. 
or Ae Bishelbereer, made a surprise land- 


A band of Rangers, with | 13 


Arthur acting for the Allies as Supreme Com- 
mander in the Far East, 


ing on Subic Bay and the 11th Airborne Division 
made another south of Manila at Nasugbu and a 
Parachute drop on Tagaytay ridge, south of the 
Cavite naval base. The trap was closed on Mania, 
The first Cavalry division broke into Manila Feb, 3 
and smashed open the gates of Santo Tomas prison 
camp to 3,700 starved interneas. The next day the 
37th Division,from the north and the 11th Airborne 
Division from the south drove into Manila. 

For three weeks 20. 
Owly in < 
pounded 
old walled city and the last refu 
Manila was hammered into a s 
liberated Feb. 24. 
vaded Palawan, Mi 
eee ond other smaller islands. On July 5 Gen’ 
wacArthur announced that the Philippine: 
been cleared of the invader. Maes SS, 


an, Cebu, Panay,’ 


Pacific, 750 miles from Tok 0: aa 

pee] nate more 3 “janine neon 
Suttered 32.6 percent casualties—the high 

Pacific; 4,189 Marines eliegete 


With Iwo Jima taken the fight pressed on 
Okinawa, an island in the Ryukus, onty 325 matlee 
from the Japanese homeland. It was here the’ 
Japanese brought into operation in full scale its 
Kamikaze suicide fliers and Baka bombs against 
transports, landing boats, destroyer screens and 
carriers. Approximately 100 ships were lost or 
damaged with 33 announced as sunk. The 45,000- 
ton Yamato, largest surviving Japanese warship, 
Was sunk and more than 4,000 enemy planes were 
destroyed in 82 days of fighting. 


The Tenth Army of Lt. Gen. Simon Boliva 
Buckner landed from a 1,400-ship convoy on ‘April 
1, while a British task force attacked the Saki- 
shima Islands to the south. The Americans met 
comparatively light resistance in the north, but 
when they turned south the Japanese fought with 
meeres fury. Gen Buckner was killed. in the 

ghting. 


Russia denounced its neutrality pact with Japan 
April 5, 1945, and the first American soldiers rom 
the German front arrived in Manila on July 22, 
while Australians started reopening Borneo and 
its oil fields. The whole Asiatic coast from Indo- 
China to Korea and the Japanese Islands from the 
Kuriles to Kyushu felt the force of carrier strikes. 
American planes penetrated the. Kuriles sereen 
into-the Sea of Okhotsk on the far northern flank 
of Japan. The Far Eastern Air Force, directed by 
Gen. MacArthur, had Shanghai’s airfields and 
shipping as their targets. The Eighth Air Force 
under Lt, Gen. James H. Doolittle, arrived from 
Europe and swung into action with smashes against 
the Japanese homeland. The 20th Air Force arose 
almost daily from the Marianas and B-29s crashed 
their bomb loads on the citiés of Japan. v 


Adm. Halsey’s fleet with its swarm of flattops 
and a British fleet began on July 10 to hammer the 
homeland. American warships lashed the coast 
on July 14 with their 16-inch guns. \ 


From Potsdam the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada called on Japan to surrender or face 
complete destruction. American warships gained 
entrance to Tokyo Bay and smashed the remnants 
ot the Japanese Nayy. Along a 400 mile arc of the 
coast fliers wrought the same destruction which 
brought the fall of Germany. 


Tokyo ignored the surrender ultimatum even 
though completely blockaded by B-29s. 


On Aug. 6 the first atomic bomb was dropped 
on a Japanese city—Hiroshima, which Was wiped 
out. Fearing more raids, Japan called its Cabinet 
into session. The next day Russia declared war 
and opened attacks on the Manchurian border as 
atomic bomb No. 2 dropped on Nagasaki and 
another Japanese industrial center disappeared, 
The next day President Truman warned of more 
atomic bombs to follow if Japan failed to sur- 
render. Japan acted this time and agreed to accept 
the terms of the Potsdam Declaration provided 
the Allies gave assurance that Emperor Hirohito 
might remain on the throne, which the Allies 
agreed to do with the provision that he would 
submit to the authority of the Supreme Allied 
Commander in Japan and agree that his future 
would depend on a free election by the Japanese 
people. There was no answer from Tokyo and the 
Third Fleet began a mew carrier attack on Aug, 


“On Aug. 14 the Tokyo radio announced that the 


Japanese Government had decided to surrender. 
Formal articles were signed in Tokyo, Gen. Mac-~ 


There followed the - 
occupation of Japan. : 


WORLD 


Declarations, Armistices, Surrenders, Treaty Ratificatio1 


x 


ALBANIA 
Declared war on United States, Dec. 17,-.1941. 


ARGENTINA 

eaeee relations with Germany and Japan, Jan. 
Ended relations with Bulgaria, Vichy France, 
‘Hungary and Rumania, Feb. 4, 1944. 

Declared war on Germany and Japan, March 27, 
45. AUSTRALIA 

Declared war on Germany, Sept. 3, 1939. 

At war with Italy, June 11, 1940. 

Declared war on Finland, Hungary, and Ru- 
. Mania, Dec. 7, 1941. 

Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 

Declared war on Bulgaria, Jan. 6, 1942. 

At war with Thailand, March 2, 1942. 


26 


‘ AUSTRIA 
Panes Free Austrian National Council, Sept. 27, 


BELGIUM 
Invaded by Germany, May 10, 1940. 
At war with Italy, Nov. 23, 1940. 
Ended relations with Rumania, Feb. 12, 1941. 
Ended relations with Bulgaria, March 5, 1941. 
Ended relations with Finland, June 29, 1941. 
Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 20, 1941. 


f BOLIVIA 
Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 
Jan. 26, 1942. 
A Presidential decree announced a state of war 
existed with the Axis countries, April 7, 1943. 
Cabinet formally declared war on Axis nations, 
Dec. 4, 1943. BRAZIL 
Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 
Jan. 28, 1942. 
Seay war on Germany and Italy, Aug. 22, 
42. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 13, 1942. 
Declared war on Japan, June 6, 1945. 
BULGARIA 
Ended relations with Belgium, Netherlands and 
Poland, March 4, 1941. 
Declared war on Greece, Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia, April 24, 1941. 
Declared war on Russia, June 22, 1941. 
. Declared war on the United States and Great 
Britain, Dec, 12, 1941. 
Declared nation’s neutrality, Aug. 26, 1944. (Ac- 
tion not recognized by Allies. 
Broke relations and declared war on Germany, 
Sept. 7, 1944. 
Accepted armistice with Russia, Sept. 9, 1944. 
Signed armistice with Russia, United States and 
Great Britain, Oct. 28,1944. 
Ended relations with Japan, Nov. 10, 1944. 
Ratified peace treaty, Aug. 25, 1947. 
BURMA ‘(Japanese Puppet State) 
Declared war against the United States and 
Great Britain, Aug. 1, 1943. 
CANADA 
Declared war on Germany, Sept. 10, 1939. 
At war with Italy, June 11, 1940. 
Declared war on Finland, Hungary, Japan and 
Rumania, Dec. 7, 1941. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 9, 1942. 
Proclaimed Dec. 31, 1946 as official closing and 
legal date for end of war, Jan. 7, 1947. 


CHILE 
3 agiiiy relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 
an. c 
Ended relations with Bulgaria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania and Vichy France, May 18, 1943. 
Declared war against Japan April 11, 1945. 


: CHINA \ 
“age relations with Germany and Italy, July 


2, z ‘ 
Declared “war on Germany, Italy and Japan 
Dec. 9, 1941. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Aug. 1, 1943. 
COLOMBIA 
Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Ended relations with Germany and Italy, Dec. 


. 1941. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 26, 


1942. 
Senate declared a state of belligerency existe 
with Germany, Nov. 26, 1943. a Se 
COSTA RICA 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Declared war on Germany and Italy, Dee. 11, 


1941. B 
’ Ended relations with Hungary and R 
May 15, 1942.” ager Tat hen Aa re 
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Cc z | 
Declared war on United States, Dec. 4, 


CUBA 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 9, 1941. 
Declared war on Germany and Italy, 


1941. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 9, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Declared war on all countries at war 
United States, Great Britain and Russia, . 


eee DENMARK 
Invaded by Germany, April 8-9, 1940. 
Ended relations with Netherlands, May 10, 
Ended relations with Belgium and Norway 


. 1940. 5 
Ended relations with Russia, June 26, 194 
Put under martial law by Germans; King © 
tian interned. Cabinet resigned Aug. 29, 194 
German troops surrendered, May 4, 1945. 
Ended relations with Japan, May 17, 19 
was impossible for Denmark to act until liber 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Declared war on Germany and Italy, 


1941. 
os relations with Vichy France, Now 


15 


ECUADOR 
Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Jl 
Jan. 29, 1942. 5 
Announced Feb. 2, 1945, state of war e# 
with Japan since Dec. 7, 1941. 


EGYPT 
Ended relations with Germany, Rent 


ef ot 
Ended relations with Italy, June 12, 1940. 
Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 9, 1941. 
Ended relations with Hungary and Run 
Dec. 15, 1941. 
ere relations with Bulgaria and Finlandk 


5, 9 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Jan. 6.3 
ino war on Germany and Japan Fe# 


ETHIOPIA 
Declared war on Germany, 


Dec. 14, 1942. FINLAND 
pevades by la hogs ee “ 
gned peace ea n Re 
March 12, 1940. - Seon Oates ¥ 
Declared war on Russia, June 25, 1941. 
Ended relations with Poland, June 24, 194 
Pian relations with Great Britain, u 
Declared war on Sees Dec. 6, 194 
gE mistice w. us Bis 
sept ieee sia and Great By 
Ended relations with Hungary, \ 
vakia, Sept. 19, 1944. %, ONS) 
Ended relations with Japan, Sept. 22, 1944.4) 
Declared war against Germany, March 3, 
retroactive to Sept. 15, 1944. 
Signed peace treaty, Feb. 10, 1947. 


FRANCE 


Italy and rh 
, z 


Norway, yl Oe 5, 1940. 
Ended relations with Russia, June 30, 
Ended relations with Yugoslavia, Aug. 22, | 
Ended relations with Greece, June 30, 98 
wate es with Pnited States, Noy. 81% 

ance inv any 

pee eT 1942, aS 2 

nded relations with Peru, Jan. 26, 1 
Officially ended hostilities, June t oe. 


FRANCE, FREE 4 
Free French National Council formed, Se 
Declared war on Germany, Dec. 8, 1941. _ 

GERMANY 
At war with Poland, Sept. 1, S 
At war with Norway, April 8-9, 1940. _ 
At war with Netherlands, May 10, 1940, 
Signed armistice with France, June 22, 19 
At war with Greece, April 6, 1941. 
At war with Yugoslavia, April 6, 1941. — 
Invaded Russia, June 22, 1941. * 
Declared war on United States, Dec. 


Surrendered unconditionally to the United 
Great Britain and the Union of Soviet S 


in Reims, 


y 7, 1045, at 2:41 A. M. 
8: PM. Eastern 


to cease military operations at 

; 1 minute Central European time (11:01 
May 8, 1945. (This was 6:01 P.M. Eastern 
Time in the United States. ) 


. GREAT BRITAIN 
ed war on Germany, Sept. 3, 1939. 
far with Italy, June 11, 1940. 
d relations with Hungary, April 7, 1941. 
d relations with Finland, Aug. 1, 1941. 
fared war on Finland, Hungary, Japan and 
hia Dec. 7, 1941. 
var with Bulgaria, Dec. 13, 1941. 
Tr with Thailand (Siam), Jan. 25, 1942. 


GREECE 
ided by Italy, Oct. 28, 1940. 
ded by Germany, April 6, 1941. 
ied relations with Bulgaria and Hungary. 


7, 1941. 

: patice between Axis forces and Greek Armies, 
S powers seized Athens; Greek campaign 
, April 27, 1941. 

ed relations with Japan, Dec. 7, 1941. 


GUATEMALA 
ared war on Japan, Dec. 9, 1941. 
red war on Germany and Italy, Dec.-11, 


led relations with Vichy France, Nov. 12, 1942. 


HAITI 
ared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
red war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 12, 
“ted with Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania, 
ded relations with Vichy France, Nov. 10, 1942. 


HONDURAS 


C ared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941: 
clared war on Germany and Italy, 


led relations with Vichy France, 


HUNGARY 

elared war on Russia, June 27, 1941. 

d relations with Greece, June 24, 1941, 

relations with United States, Dec. 11, 1941. 

red war on United States, Dec. 13, 1941. 

led relations with Brazil, May 2, 1942. 

d relations with Uruguay, May 4, 1942. 

pied by Germany, March 20, 1944. 

ared war against Rumania, Sept. 7, 1944. 

med armistice with the United States, Russia 

pea Britain, acting for the United Nations, 
45 


Dec. 


Noy. 


13, 
13, 


ared war on Germany, Jan. 20, 1945 . 
fied peace treaty, June 27, 1947. 


ICELAND 
ied by United States, July 7, 1941. 
De epeditionary force had occupied Iceland 


earlier. 
. INDIA 
ed war on Finland, Hungary and Ru- 
, Dec. 7; 1941. 
; IRAN (Persia) 
ded by Great Britain and Russia, Aug. 25, 


pted British and Russian terms, Sept. 9, 


relations gues oly care Hungary, Italy 
ania, Sep : 

Wmglations with Vichy France, Feb. 5, 1942. 

ed relations with Japan, April 13, 1942. 

fared war against Germany, Sept. 9, 1943. 

red war on Japan, March 1, 1945, retro- 


: one day. 
one y. IRAQ 


d relations with Vichy France, Nov. 16, 1941. 
slared war on Germany, Italy and Japan, Jan. 


Britain landed forces at Basra, April 19, 
“under terms of gn Anglo-Iraqi treaty which 
that in event of war Iraq will permit 


We ‘aid War Ti Declarations, "by: Nations 


Pe 


Britain to use her territory and lines of 


unication. ‘ 
ITALY 
tice signed with France, June 24, 1940, for 


onths, ending Oct. 25, 
red war on France and Great Britain, June 


yar with Yugoslavia, April 6, 1941. 

Bored war.on Russia, June 22, 1941, : 
d war on United States, Dec. i1, 1941. 
war on Cuba and Guatemala, Dec. 13, 


silitary armistice with the United Na- 
1943, and surrendered uncondition- 


Jul 
Tihded re veletious with Japan, Dec. 


19 hded relations with Vichy France, Nov. 13, 1942. 
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ally, Sept. 8, 1943, 6:30 P.M. (12:30 P.M. x 
a Tie y: 7 3 Eastern 


Pebia war against Germany and joined Allies 
as_a cobelligerent, Oct. 13, 194 
tga war on Japan, July 14, 1945, effective | 
Ratified peace es Sept. 6, 1947. : 
APAN '* 
Troops entered pikion Indo-China, Sept. 22, 1940, 
RA rer 5- year neutrality pact with Russia, Apri! 
Ended relations with Poland, Oct. 5, 1941. aK 
Declared war on United States and Great Britain,- 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the Union of __ 
South Africa, Dec. 7, 1941 
Declared war on The Netherlands Jan. 11, 1942. 
Invaded New Guinea. March 8, 1942. 
Abrogated all treaties with Germany, Italy ead Be 
other Axis countries, May 15, 
Accepted Allied surrender ean nag 14, 1945. 
Signed articles of surrender Sete 1, 1945, 8: oe 2 
P.M., ‘<a War Time (Sept. 2, 9:08 A.M. To kyo 


Time LEBANON 
Declared war against Germany and Japan, Feb: 
\ 


27, 1945. 
LIBERIA 
ps ya war on Germany and Japan, Jan. 27 


LUXEMBURG nine 
Invaded by Germany, May 10, 1940. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Sept., 5; 1940 


MANCHUKUO (Japanese Puppet State) *, one 
Declared war on United States, Dec. 8, 1941, i tn 


MARTINIQUE nk: 
Joined United Nations (French Committee ot ; 
National Liberation), July 13, 1943. 
4g 


MEXICO 
Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 8, 4 nt 
Ended relations with Germany and ‘italy, Dec. 11, 


Ended relations with Hungary, Dec. 19, 1941. ae » 
Ended relations with Bulgaria, Dec. 20; 1941, oy 
| 


1941 


Declared war on Germany, Ttaly and Jap: 


‘ted 


May 22, 1942. (On May 28, 1942, President Av: 2 5 
Camacho asked Congress to declare war as. 
545). 22. He signed the war declaration ‘rune % 


Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 9, 1942, 7 
MONGOLIAN PEOPLES REPUBLIC Ls: 
Declared war on Japan, Aug. 9, 1945. parks 


NANKING* ee 
Declared war on Great Britain and vattes 
States, Jan. 9, 1943. 


* *National government of China; puppet. of 
apan, 1 Ne 
THE NETHEELANDS (Holland) 2 oy 
Invaded by Germany, May 10, 1940. ~ 28 
Ended relations with ‘Denmark, July 15, 1940, ; 
Ended relations with Rumania, Feb. 11, 1941, 
Ended relations with Bulgaria, March 9) 1941, as 


Ended relations with Hungary, April 9, 1941, 

Ended relations with Finland, June 28, 1941, 

Declared war on Japan, Dec, 8, 1941; on italy, 
Dec. 11, 1941. 1941 


Jhewt 


Ended relations with Thailand, Dec, 
German troops surrendered, May 5, 1945. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES ‘4 
Invaded by Japan, Jan. 11, 1942. * 
NEW ZEALAND 
Declared war on Germany, Sept. 3, 1939, 
At war with Italy, aa 11, 1940. 
Declared war on Finland, Hungary and Ru- 
mania, Dec. 7, 1941. ’ 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. ‘ 
Declared war on Bulgaria, Dec. 13, i941. ? 
At war with Thailand (Siam), Jan. 25, 1942. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 17, 1942, 


NICARAGUA 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Dec. 7, 1941. 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. i 

‘ Declared war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 11, 
941. , 
Declared war on Bulgaria, Hungary and Ru- 

mania, Dec. 19, 1941. 

NORWA 
Invaded by Germany, ar 8-9, 1940. 
Declared war on Germany, April 8- ry 1940. 
Surrendered to Germany, June 9, 

_ Ended relations with Italy, June 13, i940. 
Ended relations with Rumania, Feb. 21, eae 
Ended relations with Finland, Dec. 1941. 
sear iay! a on Japan, Dec, 7, 1941. theronnedd 


» 1941, 
German troops surrendered, May Pe 1945. 
PANAMA 


Declared war on Japan, Dec, 7, 194 
Declared war on Germany and Ttaly, Dec, 12, 


Boe Be 


aak 
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PARAGUAY 
Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 
Jan. 28, 1942. 5 ‘ 
Declared war against ~- Germany and Japan, 
Feb. 7, 1945 PERU 


Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan. 
Jan. 24, 1942. rN 

Ended relations with Vichy France, Jan. 26, 
1943. is 

Considered itself in actual state of belligerency 
with Germany and Japan, Feb. 12, 1945. _ 


POLAND 
Invaded by Germany, Sept. 1, 1939. 
Invaded by Russia, Sept. 17, 1939. 
Ended relations with Rumania, Nov. 5, 1940. 
Ended relations with Italy, Nov, 13, 1940. 
Ended relations with Hungary, Jan. 1, 1941. 
Ended relations with Bulgaria, March 5. 1941. 
Signed peace ‘treaty with Russia, July 30, 1941. 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 11, 1941. 


PORTUGAL 
Granted anti-submarine bases in the Azores 
Islanes to Great Britain for use by the Allies, 
Oct. 12, 1943. 
Ended relations with Germany, May 6, 1945. 


RUMANTA 
Invaded Russia, June 22, 1941. 
Ended relations with Greece, June 24, 1941. 
Declared war on Great Britain, Dec. 6, 1941. 
Declared war on United States, Dec. 12, 1941. 
At war with Nicaragua, Dec. 19, 1941. 
At war with Haiti, Dec. 24, 1941. 
Eaded relations with Brazil, March 6, 1942. 
Aecepted armistice terms of the United States, 


. 


' Great Britain and Russia, Aug. 23, 1944. 


Declared war against Germany, Aug. 25, 1944. 
Declared war against Hungary, Sept. 7, 1944. 
Signed armistice terms with the United Nations. 
Sept. 12, 1944. 
' Declared war on Japan, March 7, 1945. 
Ratified peace treaty, Aug. 23, 1947. 


SALVADOR 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
ies war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 12, 


41. 
: aah relations with Vichy France, Nov. 13, 


SAN MARINO 
Declared war on Germany, Sept. 21, 1944. 
SAUDI ARABIA 
Declared war on Germany and Japan, March 1, 
1945, ‘‘excluding zone of holy shrines.” 


SLOVAKIA 
Ended relations with Russia, June 22, 1941. 
+ Ee ghey Py on United States and Great Britain, 
ec. 12, 


SPAIN 
Ended relations with Japan, April 11, 1945. 


§ SWEDEN ‘ 
Ended relations with Germany, May 7, 1945. 


19 


SYRIA 
Invaded by Great Britain, June 8, 1941. 
- Occupied by Great Britain and Free French 
troops, July 15, 1941. 
eee, War against Germany and Japan Feb. 


F i THAILAND (SIAM 


) 
Declared war on United States and Great Britain, 
Jan, 25, 1942, 


Terms of World War II Peace Treaties . 


The drafting of the peace treaties for Adolf 
Hitler’s five European satellites—Italy,» Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland—was completed 
by the Big Four Foreign Ministers Council in New 
York City (Dec. 12, 1946) after i5 months of nego- 
tiation and the texts of the treaties were made 
public in Washington, London, Paris and Moscow 
(Jan, 17, 1947), ‘ 

The peace treaties were written by Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes, United States; Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin, Great Britain; Foreign 
Minister Viacheslavy M. Molotov, U.S.S.R., and 


_ Deputy Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de Mur- 


ville, France. 


The treaties of Italy, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary 
and Rumania were signed (Feb. 10, 1947) in Paris 
and were ratified by the United States (June 5, 
1947), except that of Finland with whom the United 
States was not at war. Ratification dates by other 
nations were: Italy (Sept. 6, 1947), Hungary (June 
21), Rumania (Aug. 23), Bulgaria (Aug. 25). The 
‘treaties were deposited in Moscow (Sept. ‘15, 1947), 
except Italy’s which was deposited in Paris. 


The outstanding provisions of the treaties “are: 


by Nations; Peace Treaties 


War declaration against the United St 
Great Britain ruled ‘‘null and void,” 
1945. 

Ended war with Great Britain, Jan. 1. 

Resumed relations with the United Sta’ 


5, 1946. 
TURKEY } 

Ended relations with Germany, Aug. 2, 194 

Declared war on Germany and Japan Fe 

1945, effective March 1, 1945. | 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Declared war on Germany, Sept. 6, 1939. 

At war with Italy, June 11, 1940. : 

Declared war on Finland, Hungary, Jap 
Rumania, Dec. 8, 1941. 

At war with Bulgaria, Dec. 13, 1941. ‘ 
1942. 

At war with Thailand (Siam), Jan. 25, 19 

Ended relations with Vichy France, Ap 
1942. ; 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUB 

Invaded Poland, Sept. 17, 1939. 

Invaded Finland, Nov. 30, 1939. 

Peace treaty with Finland signed in Mé 
March 12, 1940. x 

Ended relations with Belgium, May 9, 194 
established, Aug. 7, 1941. ; 

Ended relations with Norway, May 9, 194 
established, Aug. 5, 1941. 

Ended relations with Yugoslavia, May 9; 19 

Ended relations with Greece, June 3, 194 
established, Aug. 5, 1941. : 

Invaded by Germany and Rumania, June 22% 

Peace treaty with Poland, signed July 30. 

Ended relations with Poland, April 25, 19 

Declared war on Bulgaria, Sept. 5, 1944. 

Denard war on Japan, Aug. 8, 1945 
Aug. 9. 
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i UNITED STATES J 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Declared war on Germany and Italy, De 
1941. The action of the United States follow 
declarations by Germany and Italy. 
Declared war on Bulgaria, Hungary ane 
mania, June 5, 1942. 
Ended relations with Martinique, April 30 
Ended relations with Finland, June 30, 19 
President Truman proclaimed hostilities 
at noon, Dec. 31, 1946. 


URUGUAY 

Ended relations with Germany, Italy and @ 
Jan. 25, 1942. | 

Ended relations with Vichy France, May 12% 
Declared war against Germany and Japa 


15, 1945. > 
VENEZUELA | 
Ended relations with Germany, Italy and d 
Dec. 31, 1941. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, No« 
1942. 4 
Declared war against Germany and Japanm 


15, 1945. 
VICHY FRANCE 
Ended relations with Greece, July 8, 1942. 
Ended relations with United States, Nov. 
(first time since 1778). 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Invaded by Germany, April 6, 1941. © 
Invaded by Hungary, April 10, 1941. 
Ended relations with,Rumania, May 9, 
Ended relations with Finland, Aug. 22," 
At war with Japan, Dec. 7, 1941. a 
\ 


ITALY eee 

Territorial losses—To France: The Little 
nard Pass, the Mont Cenis Plateau, the Month 
bor-Chaberton area and the border ci 
of Briga and Tenda; to Yugoslavia: The 
Guilia region, with the exception of the 1} 
area which became a Free Territory under ti 
ministration of the United Nations, and_4| 
Adriatic islands; to Greece: The Dode 
Islands in the Aegean, including Rhodes. 
Four Powers are to determine later the 
Italy’s former African colonies—Eritrea 
oe a oath Spd Sanye, : 

parations—To Yugoslavia, $125,000,0 
Greece, $105,000, 000; to the USSR. $100, 
° opia, 000,000, and to Albania, K 
Total, $360.000,00. c ie 
Demilitarization—Army, limited to 250,0 
sonnel, including 65,000 carabinieri, and 
and medium tanks; air force, 25,000. ‘perso 
200 fighter and reconnaissance planes 
transport and other auxiliary planes; ni 
officers and men, two battleships, four c 
four destroyers. All fortifications. along t! 
and Yugoslav borders to a depth of 12 
those on the island of Pantelleria and 
coasts of Sicily and Sardinia were ord 
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Demilitarization—Army, limit "000 per- 
sonnel; air force, 5,200 vivsonceh: aah Be eet 


g a maximum of 70 combat planes; A 
3,500 personnel and a total tonnage of 7.280 fons.” a 


‘i 


—To the U.S.S.R., $200,000,000: to NLA’ 
ovakia, $50,000,000, and Yugosla’ se Gey : 
9,000. Total 300-00 Gh0..ne (2 Yugoslavia, | Territorial losses—To the U.S.S.R., the Province 


a degicee: * 

parations—To the U.S.S.R., $300,000,000. 
Demilitarization—Army, limited to 34,400 per-_ 

sonnel; air force, 3,000 personnel and Pepi 


RUMANIA 
Su navy, 4,500 rsonnel a D 
ial losses—To the U.S.S.R., Bessarabia 10,000 tons. the TS8R ise obteiisa hemes r 


orthern-Bukowina; to Bulgaria, part of the | lease on territory at Porkkala-Udd, west of Hel- 


em Dobrudja. i 
eget a USS.R., $300,000 sinki, for the establishment of a naval base at an 
“limite 3000000. annual rent of 5,000,000 Finnish marks. 


militarization—Arm: imi 7 n 

ies" 000Snesi atid lS grep ery pe All five peace treaties include clauses that all 

force, 8,000 personnel and  is0 airérest. ne. | Surplus war materials, including the major part 

g a maximum of 100 combat planes ait, in| of Italy’s navy, should be placed at the disposal of — 
: the Allies, and guaranteeing the rights of all — 

er yee regardless of race or religion. “tal 4 

e peace treaty with Italy set u; ee Terri- 
tory of Trieste. fink ee rae 

rt! 


Peak Strength of Armed Forcesin World WarIl 
Excludes strength of underground and of puppet powers employed by Allied and Axis Powers 
° Source: Office of the Adjutant General Keren 


+ oO 
ALLIES 
2,500,000 


i tion—Army, limited 
; air force, 5,200 personnel amt 
4 maximum of 70 combat planes 


65,000 per- 
90 aircraft, 


a 


Frations—To Greece, $45,000,000: = 
$25,000,000. Total, ‘$70,000,000. ” tia 


AXIS . 
Germany (incl. Austria) . 10,000,06 

Japan 
italy .o..c2 3 


Dominican Republic... . 
RoE cee cee eerie 


tae he oc 
of South Africa. . 


Portugal 
Afghanistan........... 


e809 0060 Bon 


Liberia 


eee ee eee Costa Rica 


ptise 23 3ae4 49,038,900 


Seesesss 


World War I Debt Owed U. S. as of July 1, 1948 


Source: Treasury Department 


Saudi Arabia. . 


Interest post- 
poned and pay- 


Interest accr 
and unpaid un- © 
der funding and 


Total Principal able under 1 
Indebtedness Unpaid moratorium moratorium 
agreements agreements Sa 
528,527,077,60 400,680,000.00 3,750,000.00 TF ea yuhane le a 
188,834,793,55 AO D240, FOSI90 ) stare ei, tee cine er ene 23,593,684.65 
26,209,290.81 16,466,012.87 492,360.20 9,250,917.74 > 
8,096,305.12 ~ 7,510,825.68 585,388.83 +) OO.60 > 2 
4,837,772,854.40 3,863,650,000.00 38,636,500.00 935,486,354.40 — 
024,539.59 25, 980,480.66 [6 oui. 0s Fe page 44,058.93 
6,871,364,782.58 4,368,000,000.00 131,520,000.00 2,371,844,782.58 
Pith 38,181,055.10 516,000.00 449,080.00 »215,975.10 
Bldg canola tS 940,048.56 1,908, 560.00 57,072.75 974,415.81 
Bao aly uke se 2,067, 158,659.34 2,004,900,000.00 2,506, 125.00 59,752,534.34 
Sr dE OF IO 832,634. 6,879,464.20 205,989.96 :747,179.88 
WWecssrs, toe Mos 9,710,842.89 6,197,682.00 185,930.46 ,327,230.43 
NEMS: 2 che aie Fe 327,994,684.20 -206,057,000.00 6, 161,835.00 115,775,849.20 
Benet ee <as o(e 80,342,577.15 63,860,560.43 ||... Fauieet snr sie ,482,016.72 
64,321,093.78 2,696,093.78 


61,625,000.00 


15,088,311,238.71 


29,185,066.94 
476,969,432.56 


11,230,472,694.74 


11,959,917.49 
192,601,297.37 


3,673,288, 261.77 


17,225, 149.45 
284,368,135.19 


506,154,499.50 
15,594,465,738.21 


204,561,214.86 
11,435,033,909.60 


18,455,282.20 | 


301,593,284.64 
3,974,881,546.41 


Indebtedness of Germany 
ttlement of War Claims 


~ 


to the U. S. on account of costs of Army of Occupation and awards 
Act of 1928, as amended, not shown in above statement. : E 


cers, 103,705 men); die 
95 officers, 221,791 men); other 
office 
3 4 men), 


21,570 ¢ 
59,297 


Union and Confederate Army Deaths in Civil War 


Army, according to records in the office 
djutant General of the War Department in 
on—killed or died of wounds, 110,070 
n died of disease 224,- 
deaths, 
94,448 men). Totals, 359,528 


“Confederate Army, estimated, no official records 
in the office of the Adjutant General of the War 
Department in Washington—killed in battle, 52,- 
954 (2,086 officers, 50,868 men); died of wounds, 
1,246 officers, 20,324 men) 
1/294 officers, 58,003 men). 
(4,626 officers, 129,159 men), 


; died of disease, 


Totals, 133,785 


etn ee Tl 


ae ae pee go ee Ee 
eo mt 


-World War ia scagnaleme: World War I Casualties . 
U. S. Army & Navy Casualties, World War I 


ARMY NAVY 
ot aie Department of the Army. As of Source: Department of the Navy 
une 30, 1946—all figures subject to Total dead and wounded of all nayal se 
change. : from Dec. 7, 1941, to Jan. 1, 1948. 
Battle casualties, Dec. 1, 1941, Ore a 
through Dec. 31, 1945. Dead ae U.S. 
Total mobilized.,.......--+---+++++-+ 10,400,000 » Pee eae bese) 
(Includes total army. personnel pe hee aye ee | 49,484 | 13,064 
from Dee. 1, 1941, through Sept. 1, Marine Corps. .:....--- 21,796 | 27683 
1945.) gg | Coast Guard..-2-.0-- 1/038 874 
Rillcdiand died =~...) 152. . = oe es 555 225,1 ———_—_ |———— 
(@xcludes 11,894 deaths while prisoners Totali oA kee | 72,318 | 16,621 
of war or missing in Trews army per- Wo waudack 
pice. et acca (Not included in death totals) 
Wounded casualties..........-------- 571,822 pad 6G Goan ce Bees 
Prisoners and missing.-..-.........-. 151,597 | Coast Guard.........--- 
Total casualties.......---.--..+----- 948,574 
MEN SCORUoi a. Risivceiee eA) wil. a 5 0s 32s ink Re 9.0 Total). 2. sc. sei oh se nal et eee 


Cassalités ef Other Nations in World War Il 


Source—The following list of casualties has been compiled from latest avdilable records, includ 
government reports, information services, publications with a semi-official status, organizations eng 
jn war relief work and newspapers; The British Commonwealth of Nations figures are official. 


Military 
Killed Missing Wounded 


on ne, SUR SS MSS ee See eee Pred Peon srs Cs ears a 
NP HAM ting, ee GA ob 3 esi BLABO Fe. cece Sats ch aka ee ee 
British Commonwealth of Nations. . 353,652 90,844 475,070 60,595 980,168 
United Kingdom................ 244,723 53,039 277,090 |.... 
Canada 37,476 1,843 53,174 ae 
Australia y 6,030 39,803 
New Zealand s 
oe Africa 14,363 
Coloniés 6,972 zs 0: 
Bulgaria... SS ees Sree ree rs oy Ee ee | 
Chinas >| 1,310, f 1,752,591 3,178,062) 
Czechoslovaki 5 Py eeeerns Boner tin One cn Sr cre Soar 
PaO Ee ere ie ea ey se tt > & S100 FL Loe sn eihe's se siemens 
IBN ne ee Nedciccs wee cee OP 52,609 Pan ccc 5 ce sin linn © aie swisinys aifia aie es ciel ; 
France. 408,895 
Germany . 4,000,000 9,500, 
(Sh Se ny SS er 70.0 547,60 
at ee, fale! Jaiea ween 59,000 f°" 214,687 lk gcse « 783,4 
oo ee A Saat Oa ae a 4,616,000 66cm 
Netuciaids + 6 Riki gta arate 7,925 
Phillpt pace ey el 11 
ERE ES arate shiss ends ft © BOT 320 f. oleh. IE kee oe 5,597,320 
SEERA tel gs eal- silty a/b > Wis oo s 20,000 100,0 
Wugosiavis Beer a Fe ee ene ae 1,685,00 
RRS, CME RIE oc. yaoi wc vies «abe eevee MaeNiafs 0% SlasuinrelMlldiels.pteleie ciate 12,000,0 


15, 000,00 


An official Berlin canals (Oct. 6, 1946) reported German casualties, Hittarys. and civiliam 
approximately 7,000,0! 

Casualties of ieisaris were incurred in fighting for the Allies. : 

Civilian casualties in France are those of political deportees who died in German camps. 

Of the civilian casualties in Poland, it is estimated that 5,000,000 were killed in German ost 
thousands more were taken prisoners to die in prison camps. 


Civilian casualties in the Netherlands include members of the Merchant Marine, 115, 000 Jews, ‘ 
‘120,000 others. 


Casualties of All Belligerents in World War I 


Source: U. S. War Department 


Total } 
Mobilized Killed and Wounded Prisoners | Total 
F Forces Died Casualties jand Missing{ Casualties. 
a ALLIES Number Number Number Number Number 
Pited mci Sibel cies cnie Ris/yiol> 12,000,000 1,700,000 4,950,000 2,500,000 9,150,000 
es 8,410,000 5 ,800 4,266,000 537,000 6,160,800 
bes 8,904,467 908,371 2, 090} 212 191,652 3,190,235 . 
5,615,000 650,000 "947" 000 600,000 2,197,000 
4,355,000 126,000 234'300 ‘ 364,800 
10,000 : 300 907 3 1,210 
750,000 335,706 120,000 80,000 535,70 
707,343 45,000 133,148 152,958 331,1 
267,000 13,716 44,686 34,659 93,061 
ee 
50,000 3,000 10,000 | ° “000 ‘000 
ve . 42,188,810 5,152,115 12,831,004 4,121,090 22,104,209 
te GENTRAL POWERS . F 
ne MARTTI LTUS tera las'eieApatvre's ios 11,000,000 at 773,700 4,216,058 7,152, 74142, 
; bee Austria-Hungary... .... 7,800,000 15200} 000 3,620,000 2 200, 300 7,020, at 
eer MELLEICAY vial svip.« aleve divamare 2,850,000 "325,000 400,000 | 250,000 OF: 5, 009 | 
F ee Bulgaria. BLarasath ce et aTY arn fot 1,200,000 87,500 152,390 27,029 | 266 1919 
ta Total.........,..| 22,850,000 | 3,386,200 8,388,448 | 3,629,829 | 15,404,477 


Grand total..| 65,038,810 | 8,538,315 21,219,452 7,750,919 ‘| 37,508,686 


oe ree =e. 


famch offices are 


; San isco, Calif.; and Denver, Colo. 


€rans Administration is an independent es- 
ment of the Government charged with ad- 
ministering benefits provided by law for nearly 
me-third of the nation’s population—veterans of 
wi Wars, their dependents and beneficiaries. The 
feney was created (1930). 
| By June 30, 1948, the number of VA’s potential 
meficiaries includcd 14,914,000 World War II 
ans, 3,846,000 veterans of other wars and 
ermer members of the Regular Estabiishment, as 
as other millions of dependents and bene- 
Siaries eligible for certain: benefits. 
A operates Several hundred offices, hospitals 
homes throughout the country to fulfill its 
betions of administering benefits provided by 
tw. VA also maintains offices in Alaska, Hawaiian 
, Panama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
ads, Guam, and in the Republic of the Philip- 
is to administer the benefits that are available 
those areas. 
A-administered benefits range from education 
# training for an eligible veteran to death bene- 
for his dependents after he dies. Following are 
)major benefits provided by law: 


ms EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Education and training for World War II yet- 
iis has been authorized by two laws: Public 
16 (the Vocational Rehabilitation Act) and 
© Law 346 (the Servicemen’s Readjustment 


Public Law 16 pertains to eligible veterans with 
bilities whose employability can be restored 
m proper training. Public Law 346, more com- 
known as the G.I. Bill, has been designed 
eligible veterans. 
ning for the Disabled. Veterans with service- 
ed or .aggravated disabilities, im need of 
ing to restore their capacity to earn a living, 
(enroll in educational institutions or on-the- 
wh training establishments under Public Law 16. 
: st, they must undergo extensive advisement ang 
n tests and interviews by trained VA per- 
el in selecting their courses. The supervision 
mtinues throughout their training. 
While in training, and for two months after 
ng has been completed, they will receive sub- 
t allowances as well as disability compensa- 
“payments. Subsistence varies with the type 
Bining the veteran selects. 
he is training on-the-job, he will receive $65 
nth if he has fo dependents or $90 a month 
‘he has one or more dependents. 
df he is enrolled in a school or college, he will 
e $75 a month if he has no dependents, $105 
mth if he has one dependent, or $120 a month 
= has more than one dependent. 
he is in a course which combines school and 
job training, his subsistence allowance will] 
sed on the job training rates but increased 
tionately by the percentage of a full-time 
of institutional training that the schocl 
Tepresents. The increase will be based on the 
tional difference between school and job train- 
ubsistence rates for which he may qualify. 
Compensation plus subsistence does not total 
5 (without dependents) or $115 (with one de- 
nt) for those veterans with disabilities rate 
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‘Veterans Administration—Carl R. Gray, Jr., Administ: 
maintained in Boston, Mass; New York ae naares 
anta, Ga.; Columbus, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; St. P: 


¥.+.Philadelpitie te nick ond ae 
Sod adelphia, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; 
aul, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Dallas, Tex.; Seattle, 


nection with his present or contemplated business 
or occupation. Prior approval of VA must be ob- 
tained before he may start such training. 

The period of education or training to which able 
bodied vet€rans are entitled depends on their 
length of active military service and ranges up to 

48 months. 

, if a veteran enrolls in an educational institu- 
tion, or takes any combination of institutional and 
on-the-job training, VA pays his tuition fees, books 
and supply costs up to a maximum of $500 a year. 

If he is enrolled in a full-time school course, 

VA may pay him $75 a month subsistence allow- 
ance if he has no dependents, $105 a month if 
he has one dependent, and $120 a month if he has 
more than one dependent. 

if he takes on-the-job training, VA may pay 
him a subsistence allowance of $65 a month if he 
has no dependents, or $90 a montir if he has one 
or more dependents. His combined monthly wages 
and subsistence may not exceed the amount he 
would receive as a trained worker in that eG 
oe or the ceilings set forth below—whichever is 
ower. 

_if he combines school and job training, his sub- 
sistence allowance will be based on job training 
rates, increased proportionately by the percentage 
of a full-time course of school training his school 
work represents. 

Whether he is earning wages in on-the-job train- 


ing or in outside work while going to school, his 
subsistence will be reduced if the combined month- 
ly subsistence allowance and compensation from 
productive labor totals more than $210 if he has 
no dependents, $270 if he has one dependent, and 
$290 if he has more than one dependent. 


A total of 1,666,518 veterans were training under 


the G.I. Bill on June 30, 1948. Of these, 983,110 
were in schools, 259,100 were in institutional on- 
farm training, and 424,308 were enrolled in job 
training courses. 


G.I, Bill education or training for most veterans 


must be started within four years of July 25, 1947, 
or date of discharge, whichever is later. All train- 
ing must be completed by July 25, 1956. 


An exception has been made for those who 


enlisted between Oct. 6, 1945, and Oct. 5, 1946, 
under Public Law 190, 79th Congress, the Armed 
Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act. The period 
during which they can earn entitlement to all 
G.I. Bill benefits—education, training, loans and 
readjustment allowances—will not expire until the 
end of their enlistment. , 


LOANS 
The G.I. Bill establishes provisions for the guar- 


antee of loans or the insurance of credit, through 
private lending institutions, for eligible World War 
II veterans who desire to buy or build homes, 
purchase farms or farm equipment, or go into 
business. 


VA does not lend money to the veteran. He 


makes his own arrangements for the loan through 
the usual financing channels. 
the lender against loss up to 50 percent of the 
loan, with a maximum guarantee of $4,000 on 
real estate and $2,000 on non-real estate loans. 


VA then guarantees 


VA also pays the lender, for credit to the vet- 


eran’s loan account, a sum equal to four percent 
of the guaranteed portion of the loan. This is a 
gift to the veteran and is not considered a loan. 

Farm realty loans may be made repayable in 
up to 40 years; other realty loans, in up to 25 
years; and non-realty loans, in up to 10 years. 
The interest rate normally may not exceed four 
percent a year on the unpaid balance. 

By the end of June, 1948, over 1,380,000 veterans 
had borrowed more than $7.6 billion with the aid 
of VA loan guarantees. VA’s potential liability in 
guarantees totaled over $3.5 billion. 

Of the loans approved, 1,242,000 were for homes; 
46,000, for farms; and 96,000 for businesses. 

The deadline for applying for G.I. loans is July 
24, 1957, in all cases except for enlistees under 
the Armed Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act of 
1945.  READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES i 

The readjustment allowance program, established 
by the G.I. Bill, provides financial assistance for 
eligible veterans during periods of unemployment 
or when self-employed and earning less than $100 
a month. 
~Any veteran who served a minimum of 16 days 
‘war service between Sept. 16, 1940, and July 25, 
1947, and was discharged under conditions other 
than dishonorable after at least’90 days of total 
service (or for service-incurred disability in less 
than 90 days) we qualify for unemployment and 
self-employmen owances, 

The nace of entitlement is based on length of 


(0 percent or more are $115 (without depen- 
and $135 (with one dependent). In both 
additional sums will be paid if the veteran 
re than one dependent. 

isabled veteran training on-the-job may re- 


‘Other VA payments (compensation or pension) 
ain the same. 
m June 30, 1948, a total of 224,993 disabled 
Ms were training under Public Law 16. Of 
,787 were in school, 31,545 were taking 
tional on-farm training courses, and 96,661 
training on-the-job. All Public Law 16 train- 
es July 25, 1956. 
g for the Able Bodied. Under the G.I. 
ligible veterans can choose their own course 
dy or on-the-job training, as well as the 
ere they wish to enroll. The place must 
@ approval of an appropriate State ap- 
agency. ort 
course is one which has been determined 
accordance with the law, to be fre- 
pursued for avocational or recreational 
the veteran must submit to VA complete 
m that the course he wants is in con- 


a= 5 
lenge oaevsige 


ee 


earnings from 


_ ever is later—but not later than July 24, 1952, ex- 
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service between those dates, with the veteran Te- 
seiving eight weeks of allowances for each of the 
first three months of such service and four weeks 
for each additional month. 

The maximum entitiement for unemployment al- 

lowances is 52 weeks, and for self-employment, 
1025 months. 
Unemployed veterans must be able to work, 
register for work with a public employment office, 
and be available for suitable work. They file their 
ciaims on a weekly basis. 

While~self-employed veterans need not register 
for work, they must make application either at 
the public employment office or at an office of the 
state unemployment compensation agency. They 
file claims on a monthly basis. 

Unemployed veterans receive $20 a week, less 
part-time employment above $3. 
Self-employed received $100 a month, less any net 
earnings during the month. : 

During June, 1948, an average of 370,500 veterans 
claimed weekly unemployment allowances. The 
same month more than 113,000 unemployment 
claims were filed about 90 per cent of which were 
foxy veterans engaged in farming. 

Allowances may be claimed through July 24, 
1949, or two years after date of discharge—which- 


cept for enlistees under the Armed Forces Volun- 
tary Recruitment Act of 1945. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

One of VA’s most important functions is to 

provide medical care for disabled veterans. A 
nation-wide network of modern hospitals, with 
cutpatient clinics, offer eligible veterans medical 
care. 
VA has 126 hospitals; 144 outpatient clinics in 
VA regional offices, and in other VA offices; 56 
mental hygiene clinics operated by VA; and 54 
clinics under contract. 

Completion of 89 new hospitals and 11 additions 
in the present construction program will provide 
53,000 additional beds for the ill and disabled. 

To help alleviate a general shortage of doctofts, 
especially those qualified in the various specialties, 
VA has two programs in operation: 

The residency training program. Under this pro- 
gram, VA is training more than 2,000 doctors in 
medical specialties. Fifty-eight VA hospitals are 
affiliated with 60 Class ‘‘A’’ medical schools in 
providing this training. 

The internship training program. Special legis- 
lation approved by the 80th Congress permits VA 
to establish internships in selected VA hospitals. A 
maximum of 250 interns are expected to be in 
training when the program is in full operation in 


1950. 

The medical records of more than 100,000 ill and 
disabled veterans are being used to aid researchers 
in their efforts to discover the causes and cures 
of little-known diseases and of unusual injuries. 
This work is being accomplished in cooperation 
with the Committee on Veterans Medical Problems 
of the National Research Council, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, with the actual studies being 
eatried out in universities over the country. 
Studies of such diseases as epilepsy, psychoneuroses 
and hepititis are in progress. 

VA HOMES 

A patient, to be admitted to any of VA’s 12 
homes, must have a condition essentially chronic 
in character, not susceptible of cure or decided 
‘amprovement by hospital treatment, and must be 
incapacitated from earning a living for a pro- 


Pension Cases and Compensation Payments 
Source: Veterans Administration 


yacted period. A total of 14,275 veterans 
in VA homes on June 30, 1948. ~ 


from $1,000 to $10,000 in 
peen available since Oct. 8, 
ing in the armed forces. Those ordered to >t) 
porary active duty for 30 days or less do not 4 
tor NSLI. 


Premium Plan, which means that premiums ¥ 
at a fixed rate are for insurance protection al 


form for eight years from the date of issue. . 


INSURANCE 
National Service Life Insurance, in any amo 
multiples of $500) | 
1940, to persons sé 


NSLI originally was issued on a Five-Year Li 


The term period of all NSLI issued before Jam 
1946, was extended three more years, SO” t 
these policies may be continued in the o 

Upon the expiration of the original term perm 
a term policy issued before Jan. 1, 1948, may 
renewed, Without medical examination, for) 
additional five-year term at the premium 
applicable to the insured’s age at the time 
renewal. ; 

Term insurance may be converted before > 
expiration of the term period to any of these 
available permanent plans: ordinary life, 
payment life, 20-payment life, 29-year endowm 
endowment at age 60, and endowment at age 

NSLI is mutual insurance, and premiums 
interest earned from invested funds are carrie 
a Treasury trust fund. Dividends will be pay 
as earned and authorized by the Administratog 
Veterans Afiairs. 

Within the last eight years, VA wrote more t 
19,400,000 NSLI policies having a total face 
of over $151 billion. = | 

As a result of war casualties and other dee 
the beneficiaries of 405,433 World War II vete 
Ray Teceiving insurance payments on June#@ 

U. S. Government Life Insurance, issued to m7 
bers of the armed forces who served before Oc 
1940, also is mutual insurance. USGLI's 
ee Nees in a trust fund separate 2 

At present, any World War I veteran who» 
active service between Oct. 6, 1917, and Ju 
1921, is eligible to apply for USGLI, but he 1 
meet good health requirements. . 

More than 1,147,000 USGLI policies have | 
issued between Oct. 6, 1917, and June 30, = 
for an amount of nearly $5 billion. Lg 

COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 

As of June 30, 1948, VA was paying mor 
compensation and pensions to more than 3, 
disabled ‘veterans and dependents of deceas 
erans. Payments range from $13.80 to $36 
month for disabilities. ; 

Cases on the Rolls. June 30, 1948, living: 
deceased veterans combined: ed 

Mexican War 

Indian Wars 

Civil War 

Spanish-American War 

World War obi. Ack ol .is opie 

Regular Establishment 

World War IL. ..4 «csi aes Fay Solna 

OTHER VA FUNCTIONS 

VA is charged with administering several 1 
functions, all geared to help ex-servicemen jj 
women make readjustments to civilian life, 

Among them are a contact service, an aj 
bile-for-amputees program, and a guard: ati. 
program. ‘ i 


Total Dis- 


Living |Deceased { 
Total j/bursement 


veteran | veteran 

cases cases cases |for Pension 

oO. oO. No, Dollars 

415,654 | 122,290 | 537,944 | 106,093,850 
752,510 | 241,019 93.529 | 138,462,130 
717.761 | 280,680 98,441 | 141,142,861 
602,622 18,561 | 921,083 | 159:974,056 
570,456 | 321,642 | 892,098 | 157,325,160 
38,362 | 321,932 | 860,294 | 152,986,433 
603,633 | 316,567 | 820,200 | 174,171,660 
470,623 | 314,616 85,239 72,417,546 
437,723 | 310,424 | 748,147 | 165,518,266 
403,372 | 306.200 | 709,572 | 159,155,089 
70,147 | 302,964 | 673,111 | 160,895,053) 
341,632 07,8! 649,497 | 180,176,694 
338,216 | 335,616 73,832 | 233,460,635 
419,627 49,91 769,543 | 316,418,029 
422,691 | 345,881 |] 768,572 | 380,025,874 
43,942 | 341,487 | 772,379 | 377,158,125 
436,776 1,40 778,180 | 388,600,769 
427,153 | 335,394 62, 345,489,769 
456,530 | 333,609 | 790,139 | 346,748,069 
472.623 | 334,465 | 807,088 | 372,281,487 
489,805 | 326,575 | 816,380 | 403,629,677 


Living {Deceased 
veteran | veteran 


Total 
cases 


Year 
(Fis’l) 


1946 . 
1947. 566,468 
603,286 
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UNITED 


foundations of the United Nations were laid 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference in Washington 
1 to Oct. 7, 1944) by representatives of the 
d States, United Kingdom, Union of Soviet 
st Republics and China. ‘The proposals for 
hment of an organization of nations for 
Raintenance of world peace drafted at the con- 
@ led to the calling of the United Nations 
erence on International Organization at San 
Cisco where (April 25 to June 26, 1945) the 
fer of the United Nations was drawn. It 
igned (June 26) by 50 nations. Poland, one 
original 51 United Nations, signed later 
it. 15, 1945). Three additional’ nations were 
itted to membership in 1946, three in 1947 and 
in 1948, bringing the total membership to 58. 
Charter pledges the signatories to maintain 
ational peace and security, and to cooperate 
ablishing political, economic and social con- 
favorable to the attainment of these ob- 
§. It specifically precludes UN from inter- 
in the internal affairs of any nation. 
Charter became effective 


MEMBERSHIP 
(C.M. indicates Charter Member) 


Date of 
admis- 
sion 


an 
Dr. Juan Atilio Bramu- 


gila 
Dr. Herbert V. Evatt 
Paul-Henri Spaak 
A. Costa Du Rels 


Kuzma V. Kysselev 

W. L. Mackenzie King 

Joaquin Fernandez 

Wang Shih Chieh 

Roberta Urdaneta 
Arbelaes 

Gonzalo J. Facio 

Dr. Guillermo Belt 

Dr. V. Clementis 

Gustav Rasmussen 


Dr. J.J. Balaguer 

Dr.. Homero Viteri La- 
fronte 

Ahmed Mohamed 
Khashaba Pasha 

Dr. Hector David Castro 

Ato Abte-Wold Aklilou 

Robert Schuman 

Constantin Tsaldaris 

Dr. Enrique Munoz 


Dr. fade. Carias Cas- 
ti 


illo 
Bjarni Benediktson 
Mrs. Shrimati Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit 


Dr. i. Padilla Nervo 
D. U. Stikker 


an 

Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro 
Dr. Domingo Montero 
Dr. Enrique Garcia 
pig’ Gen. Casto P 

rig. Gen. Carlos P. 
\ Homme” . 
Zygmunt Modzelewski - 
‘Prince Faisal al Sand ~ 
Prince Pridi D. Devakula 


C.M. 
CM: 
4-56-47 
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}of-the U. N. Charter, 


NATIONS 


Structure of the United Nations 


Date of 
Nation admis- Chief Delegate* 
sion 

Sweden. -»+-,.,|/11-19-46| Osten Unden 
ITI. So. ac C.M. | Faris Bey el-Khouri 
Turkey........| C.M. |Necmeddin Sadak 
Ukrainian S.S.R.| CM. |Dmitri Z. Manuilsky 
Union of South 

Africa... 2... .M. |E. H. Louw f 
U.SS.R........] CM. | Andrei Y. Vyshinsky 
United Kingdom} C.M. | Ernest Bevin 

United States...}| C.M. George C. Marshall 
Uruguay.......) CM. |Dr. E. C. Amand Ugon 
Venezuela......| C.M. |Dr. Andres Eloy Blanco 
MCDNEIES «ih. hd 9-30-47) Prince Seif al Islam 

Z : Abdullah 
Yugoslavia.....| C.M.° | Edvard Kardelj 


* Third regular session. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES - 


President—Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, Australia. 

Vice Presidents—T. F. Tsiang, China; Alexandre 
Parodi, France; Dr. lL. Padilla Nervo, Mexico; 
Zygmunt Modzelewski, Poland: Hector McNeil, 
United Kingdom; Warren R. Austin, United States, 
and Andrei Vyshinsky, U.S.S.R. 

Committee chairmen—Political and Seecurity, 
Paul-Henri Spaak, Belgium; Economic and Fin- 
ance, Hernan Santa Cruz, Chile; Social, Cultural 
and Humanitarian, Dr. Charles Malik, Lebanon; 
Trusteeship, Nasrollah Entezam, Iran; Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary, Dana L. Wilgress, Canada; 
Legal, Dr. Ricardo Alfaro, Panama. 

The General Assembly is composed of all of the 
members. Each member nation may send five dele- 
gates and five alternates to each of the meetings, 
but is entitled to only one vote. 

Any matter within the scope’of the Charter may 
be brought before the General Assembly for debate 
and action except issues and,disputes already on 
the agenda of the Security’ Council. A simple 
majority of the members present: and voting is 
required on ordinary issues, but on major issues a 
two-thirds majority is needed. 

A general, or steering, committee coordinates the 
proceedings of the Assembly and its members. This 
committee is composed of 14 members—the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, the’seven vice presidents and 
the six committee chairmen. 

The Assembly opened its first session in London 
(Jan. 10, 1946) and, after recessing (Feb. 14), re- 
sumed its debates at_Plushing Meadow, New York 
City (Oct. 23). After adjournment (Dec. 16), a 
special session was held at Flushing Meadow - 
(April 28 to May 15, 1947) to consider the Palestine 
problem. The second regular session was held at 
Flushing Meadow (Sept. 16 to Nov. 29, 1947) and 
a second special session on Palestine convened there 
(April 16 to May 14, 1948). The third regular 
session opened in Paris (Sept. 21, 1948). 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


,The Security Council is composed of 11 members, 
of whom five—the United States, United Kingdom, 
France, U.S.S.R. and China—are permanent and 
the other six are elected for two-year terms (except 
in 1946 when at the first meeting three non-per- 
manent members were elected for only one year). 
Each member has only one vote, but each of the 
five permanent members has the right to veto any 
action by the majority. Retiring non-permanent 
members are not eligible for immediate re-election. 


: =~ Permanent Members 
United States, United Kingdom, France, China, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Non-Permanent Members 


Until 1950—Argentina, Canada, Ukraine. 

Until 1951—Cuba, Egypt, Norway. 

The Presidency of the Security Council is held 
in rotation for one month by each member in the 
English alphabetical order. 

The Security Council is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining peace and security. To 
enforce its mandates, it has the power to call on 
the armed forces and for other assistance of the 
member nations. It held its first session (Jan. 17 
to Feb. 15, a in London and then reconvened 
in New York City (March 25). It sat almost con- 


tinuously during 1946, 1947 and 1948. In that period 
.R. cised its power, under Article 27 
Soy ch te vet decisions of the 


the..U.S. 


Developments at these and other meetings of 
UN Rgnulsatioks are reported in the Chron- 
ology, beginning on page 730. 
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*France '***Philippines 
*+*Jraq | . *4#0.S.S.R. 
*#*)Viexico *United Kingdom 
*New Zealand *United States 
*Administering trust territories; **Permr 
members of the Security Council not administi] 
trust territories; ***Elected by the Assenib) 
serve until Dec. 31. 1949. 2 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICK 


The International Court of Justice, success 
the League of Nations’ Permanent Court of 1: 
national Justice, will seek to settle 
involving international treaties, questions of i 
national law and violations of international : 
gations. Non-member nations may become @ | 
to the statute with the consent of the Ge 
Assembly and Security Council. 

The court is composed of 15 members el 
jointly by the Security Council _and Generas 
sembly. At the first election (Feb. 6, 1946) 
judges were chosen for a three-year-term, fiv 
a six-year-term and five for a nine-year-term 
permit the staggering of terms. The normal 
is nine years. 4 

The members of the Court are: | 

Nine-year-term—Jose Gustavo Guerrero, Hil 
vador, President; Jules Basdevant, France, 
President; Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, Chile; Dr. 
Philadelpho de Barroz Azevedo, Brazil; Sir Aj 
Dunean McNair, United Kingdom. 

Six-year-term—lIsidro Fabela Alfaro, Me 
Green Haywood Hackworth, United Statesy 
Helge Klaestad, Norway; Prof. Sergey B. B 
U.S.S.R.: Charles de Visscher, Belgium. 

Three-year-term—Dr. Abdel Hamid Badaw 
sha, Egypt: Dr. Hsu Mo,*China; John Em 
Read, Canada; Dr. Bogdan Winiarski, Poland 
Milovan Zoricic, Yugoslavia. 

_ The Court held its first session (April 18, 
in The Hague which is its permanent seat. 


SECRETARIAT 


The Secretariat is composed of the Secre 
General and a large international staff -of i} 
manent officials. The Secretary-General acti 
that capacity for the United Nations at larg 
cluding the General Assembly, the Security 
cil, the Economic and Social Council ang 
Trusteeship Council. It is within his right to + 
any matter to the attention of any of these be 
He is elected for a term of five years and ma 
reelected for a second term. a" 

During its session in London.the Gene: 
sembly (Feb. 1, 1946) elected Trygve Lie of Ne 
as its first Secretary-General. The following a: 


majority 28 times, once jointly with France. This 
article calls for unanimity among the five perman- 
ent members, oh 

Under the Council are the Military Staff_Com- 
mittee and the Commission on Atomic Energy 
which are to advise it on the control of armaments 
and atomic energy. 

Military Staff Committee 


China—Army, Capt. Tang Chin Siao; Navy, 
‘Capt. Chow Ying-tsung; Air, Lt. Gen. “Mow 
Pong-tsu. : 

France—Army, Lt. Gen. Pierre Billotte; Navy, 
Vice Adm. R. Wietzel; Air, Brig. Gen. P. Fay. 

U.S.S.R.—Army. Lt. Gen. A. P. Vasiliev; Navy, 
Vice Adm. V. L. Bogdenko; Air, Lt. Gen. A. R. 
Sharapoy. : 

United Kingdom—Army, Gen. Sir Edwin lL. 
Morris; Navy, Rear Adm. W. A. Slayter; Air, Air 
Vice Marshal G. E. Gibbs. 5 

United States—Army, Lt. Gen. M. B. Ridgway; 
Navy, Adm. H. K. Hewitt; Air, Lt. Gen. H.-R: 
Harmon. 
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Atomic Energy Commission 


Argentina, Dr. José Arce; Beigium, Fernand Van 
Langenhove; Canada, Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton; 
China, T. F. Tsiang; Colombia, Dr. Alfonso Lopez; 
France, Alexandre Parodi; Syria, Faris Bey el- 
Khouri; United Kingdom, Sir Alexander Cadogan; 
United States, Warren R. Austin; U.S.S.R, Andrei 
A. Gromyko. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


President—Dr. Charles Malik, Lebanon. 

Vice Presidents—Herman Santa Cruz, Chile; L. 
Kaminsky, Byelorussian S.S.R. 

The Council is charged with carrying out, under 
the General Assembly, the functions of the United 
Nations in seeking to promote economic, social, 
cultural, peal health and related conditions, 
and haS under it the following commissions and 
committees: 

Commission on Human Rights 

Commission on Status of Women 

_ Economic and Employment Commission 
y Social Commission F 

Transport and Communications Commission 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs 

Statistical Commission 
- Committee on Negotiations with Specialized 
Agencies 

Committee on Arrangements for Consultation 
with Non-Governmental Agencies 

Population Commission (originally to be called 
“Demographic Commission’’) 

Fiscal Commission 

The following 18 nations are members of the 


Council: assistant secretary- i VER 
ee ec cris” ching. France, | oe charge oo 
India, Per Department of Security Council Affairs—: 


u. 

Until 1951—Australia, Brazil, Denmark, Poland, 
U. S. S. R., United Kingdom. 

Until 1950—Lebanon, New Zealand, Turkey, 
United States, Venezuela, White Russia. 

Under the Economic and Social Council are the 
following agencies: 

UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization whose mission it is to promote international 
intellectual cooperation through the free exchange 
of information and ideas on education, art and 
science. 

_ Food and Agricuiture Organization which is en- 
trusted with the task of raising nutrition levels 
throughout the world. 

International Labor Organization, a former 
League of Nations agency, which is charged with 
improving working conditions in all countries. 

Provisional International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation whose function it is to unify international 
aviation procedures. : 

International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, whose resources will be usedo help in 
the rebuilding of war-ravaged member nations and 
in ne development of backward or impoverisned 
nations. 

World Health Organization which will coordin- 
£ ate the war against disease and also seek to raise 
5) the health standards of member nations. 

International Refuge Organization which is de- 
signed to help relocate refugees and displaced 


persons. 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Under the Charter, a Trusteeship Council was 
set up by the General Assembly (Dec. 14, 1946) 
to safeguard the interests and welfare of non- 
self-governing peoples in territories held either 
under League of Nations mandates or detached 
from enemy countries after World War II or whose 
populations voluntarily wish to place themselves 
under ‘the Council. 

President—Francis B. Sayre, United States. 

Vice President—Sir Carl August Berendsen, New 


Sobolev, U.S.S-R. ~ 
“Department of Economic Affairs—David C 
United Kingdom. | 
Department of Social Affairs—Henri Lay 
France. mn | 
Department of Trusteeship and Information 
Non-Self-Governing Territories—Dr. Victor ” 
China. ; ‘ = | 
Department of Public Information—Ben 
Cohen, Chile. ji 
cmd Department—Dr. Ivan Kerno, Czechos 
ia. : 
Department of Administrative and i 
Services—Byron Price, United States. a 
Department of Conference and General Se: 
—Adrian Pelt, Netherlands. : 3 
The Secretariat’s stafl (Aug. 31, 1948) numsy 
3,983, including 3,044 employed at Lake Sis} 
and in New York City, and 823 at the Eur 
office in Geneva, Switzerland. t pod 


UNITED NATIONS BUDGET % 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie proposed t 
Assembly (Aug. 24, 1948) a 1949 budget tow 
$33,469,687 (1948 budget was $34,825,285). || 
cellaneous income in 1949 was estimated at $78 
leaving an estimated net expenditure for thes 
of $32,681,037. a 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS _ 
Ground for the $65,000,000 U.N. Perm 
Headquarters on the east side of Manhattill 
New York City was broken Sept. 14, 1948, a 
was expected that the 39-story Secretarial 
ing would be ready for occupancy about the 
mer of 1950 and the Permanent Headquai 
Building a year later. § + 
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UNITED NATIONS FLAG 
A United Nations flag was adopted . 


1947) by the General Assembly at. FE 
Meadow. ‘The dag is leh} plnemeae emblei\ 


Zealand. ‘ 
in white in its.center is the United Nations Sy) 

Members i a polar map of the world embraced in twink! 

*Australia **China branches. It was flown for the first time at} 
*Belgium ***Costa Rica Flushing Meadow and Lake Success (Oct. 21, |) 
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United Nations—Charter jou 
_ CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
€ peoples of the United Nations United Nations of Jan. 1, 1942, sign the present 


ned to save succeeding generations from | charter and ratify it in accordance with Article 
ge of war, which twice in our lifetime | 110. 
ought untold sorrow to mankind, and _. article 4—1. Membership in the United Nations 
firm faith in fundamental human Tights, | is open to all other peace-loving states which 
ignity and worth of the human person, | accept the obligations contained in the present 
equal right of men and women and of | charter and which, in the qudanent of the organi- 
arge and small, and zation, are able and will 
€stablish conditions under which justice and obligations. 
for the obligations arising from treaties 2. The admission of any such state to member- 
puher sources of international law can be ship in the United Nations will be effected by a 
ita d, and decision of the General Assembly upon the récom- 
progress and better standards | mendation of the Security Council. 
and for these ends Article 5—A member of the United Nations 
ve together in peace | against which preventive or enforcement action has 
ghbors, and been taken by the Security Council may be sus- 
gth to maintain international Feed from the exercise of the rights and privi- 
and eges of membership by the General Assembly upon 
ptance of principles and | the recommendation of the Security Council. The 
S, that armed force shall | exercise of these rights and privileges may be 
the common interest, and restored by the Security Council. 
machinery for the Article 6—A member of the United Nations which 
d social advancement | has persistently violated the principles contained 
l people, have resolved to combine our efforts | in the present charter may be expelled from the 
organization by the General Assembly upon the 
coe Sy mere = recommendation of the Security Council, 
ed in the city o an Fran- on 
have exhibited their full powers found CHAPTER III 
in good and due form’ have agreed to the ' ORGANS |. ; 
Charter of the United Nations and do| Article 7—1. There are established as the prin- 
establish an international organization to | cipal organs of the United Nations: A General 
wn as the United Nations. Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and 
r Social Council, an International Court of Justice, 
CHAPTER I a Trusteeship Council and a Secretariat. 
PURPOSES 2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found 
i—The purposes of the United Nations necessary may be established in accordance with 
: i the present charter. 
© Maintain international peace and security, Article 8—The United Nations shall place no 
© that end: to take effective collective meas- restrictions on the eligibility of men and women 
the prevention and removal of threats to | to participate in any capacity and under conditions 
€ and for the suppression of acts of ag- | of equality in the principal and subsidiary organs. 
or other breaches of the peace, and to CHAPTER IV 


bout by peaceful means, and in conformity 
t prinelples of justice and international THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMPOSITION 
Hjustment or settlement of international Article 9—The General Assembly shall consist of 
or situations which might lead to a breach | all the members of the United Nations. 
A Each member shall not have more than five 
representatives in the General Assembly. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 
Article 10—The General Assembly may discuss 
any questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the powers 
and functions of any organs provided in the present 
Charter, and, except as provided in Article 12, may 
make recommendatioris to the members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, or both, 
on Led eae prisons or ye 
Article 11—1. e Genera ssembly may con- 
a center for harmonizing the actions sider the 
general principles of cooperation in the 
sin the attainment of these common maintenance of international peace and security, 
> PRINCIPLES including the principles governing disarmament 
2—The organization and its members, in| and the regulations of armaments, and may make 
of the purposes stated in Article 1, shall | recommendations with regard to such principles 
-accordance with the following principles: | to the members or to the Security Council or both. 
€ organization is based on the principle of| 2. The General Assembly may discuss any ques- 
ereign equality of all its members. tions relating to the maintenance of international 
i members, in order to ensure to all of them | peace and security brought before it by any member 
and benefits resulting from membership, | of the United Nations, or by the Security Council, 
Hill in good faith the obligations assumed | or by a State, which is not a member of the 
in accordance with the present charter. United Nations, in accordance with the provisions 
embers shall settle their international | of Article 35, Paragraph 2, and, except as provided 
by peaceful means in'such a manner that |in Article 12, may make recommendations with 
ona. 
ge: 


ace; 
develop friendly relations among nations 
respect for the principle of equal rights 
-determination of peoples, and to take 
appropriate measures to strengthen universal 


achieve international cooperation in soly- 
hational problems of an economic, social, 
or humanitarian character, and in promot- 
encouraging respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
as to race, sex, language or religion: and 


it: i are | regard to any such questions to the State or States 
wae wa EN et Me eg coped ja or ea. We peneael Council, ‘or Porn. He: 
me 1 ir interna- | question on which action is necessary sha e 
ens trams the threat, a of vores referred to the Security Council by the General 
the territorial integrity or political inde- | Assembly either before or after discussion, 
= of any member or state, or in any other Aa pee oe ee = call the attention 
be i i 0: e Security Council to situations whic re 
eet Elias ee ee Sie = endanger a ale ‘by roe a pat 
5 ation 4, e powers o: e General Assembly set ou 
oa hees eaga Panis po isso — ae patitle shall not limit the general scope 
i of Article 10. 
Ah agit Seg RE Mito Article 12—1, While the Security Council is exer- 
cising in respect of any dispute or situation the 
functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the 
General Assembly shall not make any recommen- 
dation with regard to that dispute or situation 
unless the Security Council so‘requests. 

2. The Secretary General, with the consent of 
the Security Council, shall notify the General As- 
sembly at each session of any matters relative to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity which are being dealt with by the Security 
Council and. shall similarly notify the General 
Assembly, or the members of the United Nations 
if the General Assembly is not in session, immedi- . 
under Chapter VII, | eer: the Security Council ceases to deal with such 


5 matters. 
_. CHAPTER II ee Article. 13—1, The General Assembly shall 
* | MEMBERSHIP e ob initiate studies and make recommendations for 
riginal membe the U: the purpose of: 4 

= ne on mates, We oie par- Coy Promoting international cooperation in the 
the United Nations Conference on | political field and encouraging the _ progressive 
Organization at San Francisco, or | development of international law and its codifica- 
busly signed the declaration of the! tion: 


ve or enforcement action. 
organization shall ensure that states not 
“act in accordance with these principles 
Ss 1 be necess: tenance 


sdiction of any state or shall require 
s to submit such matters to settlement 
present charter; but this principle shall 
dice the application of enforcement 


oa 
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(b) Promoting international cooperation in the 
economic, social, cultural, educational and health 
fields and assisting in the realization of human 
rights and basic freedoms for all without distinc- 
tions as to race, sex, language or religion. ~ 

2. The further responsibilities, functions and 
powers of the General Assembly with respect to 
matters mentioned in Paragraph (b) above are set 
forth in Chapter IX and x. Ie 

Article 14—Subject to the provisions of Article 
12, the General Assembly may recommend measures 
for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, re- 
gardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair 
the general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations, including situations resulting from a 
violation of the provisions of the present Charter 
setting forth the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 

Article 15—1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports from the 
Security Council; these reports shall include an 
account of the measures that the Security Council 
has adopted or applied to maintain international 
peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and con- 
sider reports from the other bodies of the organiza- 


on. 

Article 16—“‘The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the international 
trusteeship system as are assigned to it under 
Chapters XII and XIII, including the approval of 
the trusteeship agreements for areas not desig- 
nated as strategic.’’ 

Article 17—1. The General Assembly shall con- 
sider and approve the budget of the organization. 

2. The General Assembly shall consider and ap- 
prove any financial and budgetary arrangements 
with specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 
and shall examine the administrative budgets of 
such specialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies concerned, 

3. The expenses of the organization shall be 
borne by. the members as apportioned by the 
General Assembly. VOTING 


Article 18—1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions shall have one vote in the General Assembly. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on impor- 
tant questions shall be made by a_ two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting. These 
questions shall include: recommendations with re- 
spect to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, the election of 
the members of the Economic and Social Council, 
the election of the members of the United Nations 
which are to designate the members on the 
Trusteeship Council in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 86 (C), the admission of new mem- 
. bers to the United Nations, the expulsion of mem- 
bers, the suspension of the right and privileges of 
members, questions relating to the operations of 
the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions—including the 
determination of additional categories of questions 
to be decided by a two-thirds majority—shall be 
made by a majority of those present and voting. , 

Article 19—A member which is in arrears in the 
payments of its financial contributions to the or- 
ganization shall have no vote if the amount of its 
arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the con- 
tributions due from it for the preceding two full 
years, The General Assembly may, nevertheless, 
permit such a member to vote if it is satisfied that 
the failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the 
control of the member. 


: PROCEDURE 

Article 20—The General Assembly shall meet in 
regular annual sessions and in such special sessions 
as occasion may require. Special sessions shall be 
convoked by the Secretary General at the request 
of the Security Council or of a majority of the 
members of the United Nations. 

Article 21—The General Assembly shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure. It shall elect its presi- 
dent for each session. 

Article 22—-The General Assembly may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. ‘ 


CHAPTER V 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL COMPOSITION 

Article 23—1. The Security Council shall consist 
of eleven members of the United Nations. The 
United States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of 
China, and France, shall be permanent members 
of the Security Council. The General Assembly 
shall elect six other members of the United Na- 
tions to be non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, due Repeed being specially paid, 
in the first instance to the contribution of mem- 
bers of the United Nations to the maintenance of 
international peace and security and to the other 
purposes of the organization, and also to equitable 
geographical distribution. 

2. The non-permanent members of the Security 
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Council shall be elected for a term of two } 
In the first election of the non-permanent 1 
bers, however, three shall be chosen for a | 
of one year. A retiring member shall no 
eligible for immediate re-election. | b | 

3. Each member of the Security Council 
have one representative. | 


PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY | 

Article 24—1. In order to insure prompt) 
effective action by the United Nations, its 1 
bers confer on the Security Council primar} 
sponsibility for the maintenance of internat 
peace and security, and agree that in carrying 
its duties under this responsibility the Sec 
Council acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security 0 
cil shall act in accordance with the purposes 
principles of the United Nations. The 
powers granted to the Security Council for the 
charge of these duties are laid down in Cha 

II, VIII and XII. . 

3. The Security Council shall submit 2 
and, when necessary, special reports to the » 
eral Assembly for its consideration. 

Article 25—The members of the United Na 
agree to accept and carry out the decisions ¢ 
Security Council in accordance with the prov 
of the present charter. r , 

Article 26—In order to promote the establis 
and maintenance of international peace and s 
ity with the least diversion for armaments a 
world’s human and economic resources, the © 
ity Council shall be responsible for formul\ 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Cox} 
tee referred to in Article 47, plans to be subn 
to the members of the United Nations foi 
establishment of a system for the regulatilj 


armaments. VOTING : 

Article 27—1. Each member of the Se 
Council shall have one vote. Za 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on & 
dural matters shall be made by an affirmativ 
of seven members. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all 
matters shall be made by an affirmative ¥i 
seyen members including the concurring yo 
the permanent members; provided that, in 
sions under Chapter VI and under Paragrij 
of Article 52 a party to a dispute shall a 


from voting. PROCEDURE 

Article 28—1. The Security Council shall | 
organized as to be able to function contin 
Each member of the Security Council shall fc 
purpose be represented at all times at thes 
the organization. f 

2. The Security Council shall hold 
meetings at which each of its members mayy 
so desires, be represented by a member a 
Government or by some other specially desig 
representative. _ , 

3. The Security Council may hold meeti 
such places other than the seat of the organi 
as in its judgment may best facilitate its wo 

Article 29—The Security Council may és 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessa. 
the performance of its functions. E ; 

0 


Article 30—The Security Council shall 
own rules of procedure, including the meth 
selecting its president. = | 

icle 31—Any member of the United N® 
which is not a member of the Security Counc# 
participate without a vote in the discussis 
any question brought before the Security Cu 
whenever the latter considers that the inter 
that member are specially affected. wx 

Article 82—Any member of the United Nw 
which is not a member of the Security Cu 
or any State not a member of the United Na 
if it is a party to a dispute under considey 
by the Security Council, shall be invited to 
ticipate in the discussion relating to the 4 
The Security Council shall lay down such” 
tions as it may deem just for the participat 
se ree which is not a member of the 7 

ations, ) 

CHAPTER VI 
PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTH!) 

Article 33—1. The parties to any disputh} 
continuance of which is likely to endanj 
maintenance of international peace and seu 
shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotyl 
inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration 
ciai settlement, resort to regional agencies! || 
rangements, or other peaceful means 
own choice. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it 
necessary, call upon the parties to settle} 
dispute by such means, Aen fu | 

Article 34—The Security Council may inv 
any dispute, or any situation which might 1!) 
international friction or give rise to a ab 
in order to determine whether its continual 
likely to endanger the maintenance of interne 
peace and security. 

Article 35—1. Any member of the Un } 
may bring any dispute or any situation 
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‘referred to in Article 34 to the attention 
Security Council, or of the General As- 


tee. , 

Article 46—Plans for the application of armed 
force shall be made by the Security Council with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

Article 47—1. There shall be established a Mili- 
tary Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating to the 
Security Council’s military requirements for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
the employment and command of forces placed 
at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and 
possible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committees shall consist 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members 
of the Security Council or their representatives, 
Any member of the United Nations not perma- 
nently represented on the committee shall be 
invited by the committee to be associated with it 
when the efficient discharge of the committee’s 
responsibilities requires the participation of that 
member in its work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be re- 
sponsible, under the Security Council, for the 
strategic direction of any armed forces placed at 
the disposal of the Security Council. Questions 
relating to the command of such forces shall be 
worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the au- 
thorization of the Security Council and after 
consultation with appropriate regional agencies, 
may establish regional subcommittees. 

Article 48—1. The action required to carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security shall 
be taken by all the members of the United Nations, 
or by some of them, as the Security Council may 
determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the 
members of the United Nations directly and 
through their action in the appropriate interna- 
tional agencies of which they are members. 

Article 49—The members of the United Nations 
shall join in affording mutual assistance in carry- 
S provided for in Article 41, call upon the | ing out the measures decided upon by the Security 

concerned to comply with such provisional | Council. F 
"es as it deems necessary or desirable. Such Article 50—If preventive or enforcement meas- 
jonal measures shall be without prejudice | ures against any state are taken by the Security 
@ rights, claims, or position of the parties | Council, any other state, whether a member of the 

. The Security Council shall duly take | United Nations or not, which finds itself con- 
of failure to comply with such provisional | fronted with special economic problems arising 
: from the carrying out of those measures shall 
have the right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 

Article 51—Nothing in the present charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense, if an armed attack occurs against a 
lude complete or partial interruptions of | member of the organization, until the Security 
relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- | Council has taken the measures necessary to main- 
radio, and other means of communica- | tain international peace and security. Measures 
d the severance of diplomatic relations. | taken by members in the exercise of this right of 

42—Should the Security Council con- | self-defense shall be immediately reported to the 
t measures provided for in Article 41 | Security Council and shall-not in any way :affect 
inadequate, or have proved to be in-| the authority and responsibility of the Security 
it may take such action by air, sea or | Ccuncil under the present charter to take at any 
S as may be necessary to maintain or | time such action as it may deem necessary in order 

international peace and security. Such|to maintain or restore international peace and 
may include demonstrations, blockade, and | security. CHAPTER VIII 


“i erations by air, sea or land forces of REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


ted Nations. : 
wT° Ait gets of the United Na- Article 52—1. Nothing in the present Charter 
order to contribute to the maintenance | precludes the existence of regional arrangements or 
‘national peace and security, undertake to | agencies for dealing with such matters relating to 
ilable to the Security Council, on os get the maintenance of ee eeniee ene Ace 
ity as are appropriate : b 
ee rarited forose’-actneannd! aoa annie vided that such arrangements or agencies and their 


ts, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, 
r assage, necessary for the | activities are consistent with the purposes and 
SS rivteiloor ot y principles of the organization. 4 


et pe aingy me 4 ps ba sg 2._The members of the United Nations entering 


k ment or agreements shall govern | into such arrangements or constituting such agen- 
“9 and “types of forces, their degree of | cies shall make every effort to achieve peaceful 
and general location, and the nature of | settlement of local disputes through such regional 

ities and assistance to be provided. arrangements or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 

3. The Security vounctl ina Pain ree A tag 
Council.’ ey shall be concluded between | development of peaceful settlement of loca - 
a pen ka member states or between | putes through such regional arrangements or by 

rity Council and groups of member states | such regional agencies either on the initiative 
he subject to ratification by the signatory | of the states concerned or by reference from the 
Meaccordance with their constitutional | Security Council. 


z= 4. This article in no way impairs the applica- 
44—When the Security Council has de- |} tion of Articles 34 and 35 
é force it shall, before calling upon a A 


rticle 53—1, The Security Council shall, where 
ot represented on it to provide armed | appropriate, utilize such arrangements or agencies 


y Council should take into con- 
jon any procedures for the settlement of the 
te which have already been adopted by the 


in making recommendations under this article 
curity Council should take into consideration 
gal disputes Should as a general rule be 
d by the parties to the International Court 
tice in accofdance with the provisions of 
tute of the court. 
dele 37—1. Should the parties to a dispute of 
mature referred to in Article 33 fail to settle 
the means indicated in that article, they shall 
it to the Security Council. 
df the Security Council deems that the con- 
@ of the dispute is in fact likely to endanger 
ntenance cf international peace and secur- 
Shall decide whether to take action under 
© 36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
as it may consider appropriate. 
f 38—Without prejudice to the provisions 
cles 33-37 of this chapter, the Security 
Acil may, if all the parties to any dispute so 
it, make recommendations to the parties with 
y to 2 peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 


(ON WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE 
ACE, BREACHES OF THE PEACE AND ACTS 
GGRESSION. 
lele 39—The Security Council shall determine. 
tence of any threat to the peace, breach 
ace, or act of aggression and shall make 
hendations, or decide what measures shall be 
in accordance with the provisions of Articles 
id 42, to maintain or restore international. 
‘and security. 
icle 40—In order to prevent an aggravation 
‘Situation, the Security Council may, before 
the recommendations or deciding upon the 


e 41—The Security Council may decide 
easures not involving the use of armed 
e to be employed to give effect to its de- 
and it may call upon members of the 
| Nations to apply such measures. These 


we 
ae 


a 
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for enforcement action under its authority. But 
no enforcement action shall be taken under regional 
atrangement or by regional agencies without the 
authorization of the Security Council, with the 
exception of measures against any enemy state, as 
described below, provided for pursuant to Article 
107, or in regional arrangements directed against 
renewal of aggressive policy on the part of any such 
state, until such time as the organization may, on 
request of the;governments concerned, be charged 
with the responsibility for preventing further ag- 
gression by such a state. 

2. The term “‘enemy state’’ as used in Paragraph 
1 of this article applies to any state which during 
the second World War has been an enemy of any 
signatory of the present charter. 

Article 54—The Security Council shall at all 
times be kept fully informed of activities under- 
taken, or in contemplation, under regional ar- 
Tangements or by regional agencies for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC. AND SOCIAL 
f COOPERATION 

Article 55—With a_view to the creation of condi- 
tions of stability and well-being which are neces- 
Sary for peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle of equal 
Tights and self-determination of people, the United 
Nations shall promote: F 

(a) Higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development; . 

(b) Solutions of international economic, social, 
healtn, and related problems and international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation and 

(c) Universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

Article 56—All members pledge themselves to 
take joint’ and separate action in cooperation 
with the organization for the achievement of the 


“purposes set forth in Article 55. 


Article 57—1. The various specialized agencies 
established by inter-governmental agreement, and 
having wide international responsibilities .as de- 


-fined in their basic instruments in economic, social, 


cultural, educational, health and related fields, 
shall be brought’ into relationship with the United 
Nations in accordance with the provisions of Article 


2. Specialized agencies thus brought into rela- 
tionship with the organization are hereinafter 
referred to as ‘‘the specialized agencies.”’ 

Article 58—The crganization shall make recom- 
mendations for the coordination of the policies 
and activities of the specialized agencies. 

Article 59—The organization shall, where appro- 
priate, initiate negotiations among. the States 
concerned for the creation of any new specialized 
agency required for the accomplishment of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 60—Responsibility for the discharge of 
the organizations functions set forth in this chap- 
ter shall be vested in the General Assembly and, 
under the authority of the General Assembly, in 
the Economic and Social Council, which shall have 
for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


CHAPTER X 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
COMPOSITION 


Article 61—1. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil shall consist of eighteen members of the United 
Nations elected by the General Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph 3, six 
members of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be elected each year for a term of three 
years, A retiring member shall be eligible for im- 
mediate re-election. 

3. At the first election, eighteen members of 
the Economic and Social Council shall be chosen. 
The term of office of six members so chosen shall 
expire at the end of one year, and of six other 
members at the end of two years, in accordance 
with arrangements made by the General Assembly, 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social 
Council shall have one representative. . 


} FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 62—1. The Economic and Social Council 
may make or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related matters and may 
make recommendations with respect to any such 
matters to the General Assembly, to the members 
of the United Nations, and to the specialized agen- 
cies concerned. 
~ 2. It may make recommendations for the purpose 
of promoting respect for, and observance of, hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submis- 
sion.to the General Assembly, with respect to 
matters falling within its competence. 

4, It may call, in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed by the United Nations, international con- 
ferences on \matters falling within its competence. 


cialized agencies through consultation with 
recommendations to such agencies and # 
recommendations to the General Assembly any 
the members of the United Nations. : 


Article 63—1. The Economic and Social Coun 


may enter into an agreement, approved by 
General. Assembly, with any of the agencies 
ferred to in Article 57, defining the terms 
which the agency concerne i 
relationship with the United Nations. < k 

2 . 


d shall be brought | 
It may coordinate the activities of thi 


‘Article 64.-1. The Economic and Social Cow 


is authorized to take appropriate steps to ob 

regular reports from the specialized agencies 
may make arrangements with the members of} 
United Nations and with the specialized age 

to obtain reports on the steps taken to give e= 
to its own recommendations and falling within 
compere which are made by the General }} 
sembly. 


: 
2. It may communicate its observance on t/ 


reports to the General Assembly. 


Article 65—The Economic and_Social Cor 


may furnish information to the Security Co 
and shall assist the Security Council upon 
request. 


Article 66—1. The Economic and Social Co 


shall perform such functions as fall withh 
competence in connection with the carrying 
of the recommendations of the General Assent 


2. It may, with the approval of the Ger 


Assembly, perform services at the request oii 
members of the United Nations and at the 
quest of the specialized agencies. ‘ 


3. It may perform such other functions as 


specified elsewhere in the present Charter ” 
such functions as may be assigned to it by 
General Assembly. 


VOTING a 
Article 67—1. Each member of-the Econom 


Social Council shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Cow 


shall be taken by a majority of the me 
present and voting. 4 


{ 


PROCEDURE rid 
Article 68—The Economic and Social Go 
shall set up commissions in economic and s& 


fields and for the promotion of human Ti 


and such other commissions as may be req 
for the performance of its functions. 

Article 69—The Economie and Social Co 
shall invite any member of the United Nation 
participate, without vote, in its deliberatio 
any matter of particular concern to that men 

Article 70—The Economic and Social Com 
may make arrangements for representatives 0 


specialized agencies to participate, without yot 


its deliberations and in those of the commis 
established by it, and for its representatiy: 
participate in the deliberations ‘of the specia 
agencies. = | 

Article 71—The Economic and Social Co 


may make suitable arrangements for consult 


with non-governmental organizations which 
concerned with matters within its compet 
Such arrangements may be made with int 
tional organizations, and, where appropriaté, | 
national organizations after consultation with 
member of the United Nations concerned. | 
Article 72—1. The Economic and Social Cas 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure, inel 
the method of selecting its president, 4 
2. The Economic and Social Council shal 
as required in accordance with its rules, ¥v 
shall include provision for the convening of 
ings on request of a majority of its members 


CHAPTER XI £ 
DECLARATION REGARDING _ 
-NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES) 
Article 73—Members of the United Nations ¥| 
have or assume responsibilities for the adn 
tration of territories whose peoples have Biter 
attained a full measure of self-government 1! 
nize the principle that the interests of the ini 
tants of these territories are paramount, and 4 
as a sacred trust the obligation to promote t 
utmost, within the system of international 
and security established by the present chartet 
well-being of the inhabitants of these terril 
and, to this end: N 
(a) To insure, with due respect for the 
of the peoples concerned, their political, econ 
social, and educational advancement, thei 
treatment, and their Peeaction against al 5 
(b) To develop self-government, to t 
account of the political aspirations’ of the p 
and to assist them in the progressive devi 
of their free political institutions, accordil 
particular circumstances of each territory @ 
peoples and their varying stages of adva 
(c) To further international peace and se 
(d) To promote constructive measures of d 1. 
ment, to encourage reSearch, and to coow 
with one another and with appropriate it 
tional bodies‘with a view to the practical ael 
ment of the social, economic, and scientific 
poses set forth in this paragraph; and  “—/ 


q 


? 
1 


{| 


} To transmit regularly to the secretary gen- 
for information purposes, subject to such 
tation as security and constitutional considera- 
may require, statistical and other information 

fa technical nature relating to economic, social, 
hd “educational conditions in the territories for 
lich they are respectively responsible other than 
e territories to which Chapters XII and XIII 


cle 74—Members of the United Nations agree 
ut their policy in respect to the territories, to 
hich this chapter applies, no less than in respect 
‘their metropolitan areas, must be based on the 
meral principle of good-neighborliness, due ac- 
lant being taken of the interests and well-being 
the rest:of the world. in social, economic and 
mercial matters. 


; CHAPTER XII 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


Article 75—The United Nations shall establish 
fer its authority an international trusteeship 
stem for the administration and supervision of 
ch territories as may be placed thereunder by 
quent individual agreements. These terri- 
} are hereafter referred to as trust territories. 
Article 76—The basic objectives of the trustee- 
lip System in accordance with the purposes of the 
mited Nations laid down in Article 1 of the present 
Barter, shall be: 

Ey To further international peace and security: 


To promote the political, economic, social 
_educational advancement of the inhabitants 
e trust territories, and their progressive de- 
dOopment toward self-government or independence 
may be appropriate to the particular circum- 
ni of each territory and its peoples and the 
Bely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, 
@s_ may be provided by the terms of each 
usteeship agreement; 
fc) To encourage respect for human rights and 
= fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
om as to race, sex, language or religion, and to 
age recognition of the interdependence of 
eoples of the world; and 
d) To insure equal treatment in social, econo- 
and commercial maiters for all members of 
United Nations and their nationals, and also 
ual treatment for the latter in the administra- 
of justice, without prejudice to the attainment 
e foregoing objectives, and subject to the pro- 
s of Article 80. 
rticle 77—1, The trusteeship system shall apply 
ih territories in the following categories as 
y be pinced thereunder by means of trusteeship 
zements: 
a) Territories now held under mandate; 
(b) Territories which may be detached from ene- 


y states as a result of the second World War; 


». 


) Territories voluntarily placed under the 
tem by states. responsible for their administra- 


; It will be a matter for subsequent agreement 
-to which territories in the foregoing categories 
li be brought under the trusteeship system and 
m what terms. 2 
le 18—The trusteeship system shall not ap- 
to territories which have become members of 

United Nations, relationship among which 

id be based on respect for the principle of 
eee equality. ; 

ie 79—The terms of trusteeship for each ter- 
to be placed under the trusteeship system, 
iding any alteration or amendment, shall be 
ed upon by the states directly concerned in- 

the mandatory power in the case of terri- 

3 Sneld under mandate by a member of the 
ited Nations, and shall be approved as provided 
in Articles 83 and 85. 

icle' 80—1. Except as may be agreed upon in 

al trusteeship agreements made in eccor- 
with the provisions of this chapter, placing 
territory under the trusteeship system, and 
such agreements have been concluded, noth- 
this chapter shall be construed in or of 
to alter in any manner the rights whatso- 
ny states or any peoples or the terms 
ng international instruments to which 
sS of the United Nations may respectively 
‘ties. A 
aragraph 1 of this article shall not be inter- 
| as giving grourds for delay or postponement 
negotiation and conclusion of such agtee- 
for placing mandated and other territories 
the trusteeship system as provided for in 


(HE 
ticle 81—The trusteeship agreement shall in 
h case include the terms under which the 
territory will be administered and designate 
thority which shall exercise the administra- | 
the trust territory. Such authority, here-. 
called the administering authority, may be 
i more states of the United Nations itself. 
ficle 82—There may be designated, in any 
eéship agreement, a strategic area or areas 
; include part or all of the trust terri- 
0 which the agreement applies, without preju- 
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dice to any special agreemen 
under Arucle 3. & t or agreements made 
rticle 83—1. All functions of the United Nations 
relating to strategic areas, including the approval 
Se ll pict Aes the einen apenceas and of 
on or amendment, shall i 
~~ a ietens a Pgs 
. € basic objectives» set forth in Article 76 
fone be applicable to the people of each strategic 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to the 

provisions of the trusteeship agreements and with- 
out prejudice to security considerations, avail itself 
of the assistance of the Trusteeship’ Council to 
perform those functions of the United Nations 
under the trusteeship system relating to political, 
economic, social and educational matters in the 
strategic areas. 
, Article 84—It shall be the duty of the administer- 
ing authority to insure that the trust territory 
shall play its part in the maintenance of inter= 
national peace and security. To this end the 
administering authority may make use of volun- 
teer forces, facilities, and assistance from the trust 
territory in carrying out the obligations toward the 
Security Council undertaken in this regard by the 
administering authority, as well as for local defense 
and the maintenance of law and order within the 
trust territory. 

Article 85—1. The functions of the United Na- 
tions with regard to trusteeship agreements for all 
areas not designated as strategic, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and of their alteration or amendment, shall 
be exercised by the General Assembly. 

2. The trusteeship Council, operating under the 
authority of the General Assembly, shall assist the 
General Assembly in carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL COMPOSITION 
_Article 86—1. The Trusteeship Council shall con- 
sist of the following members of the United 
Nations: 
: () Those members administering trust terri- 
ories; 
_(b) Such of those members mentioned by name 
in Article 23 as are not administering trust ter- 
ritories; and 

(c) As many other members elected for three- 
year terms by the General Assembly as may be 
necessary to insure that the total number of mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided 
between those members of the United Nations 
oan arr cee trust territories and those which 
o not. 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council 
shall designate one specially qualified person to 
represent it therein. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 8i—-The General Assembly and, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in carrying out 
their functions, may: 

(a) Consider reports submitted by the admin- 
istering authority; F 

(b) Accept petitions and examine them in con- 
sultation with the administering authority; 

(c) Provide for periodic visits to the respective 
trust territories at times agreed upon within the 
administering authority; and _ \ 

(d) Take these and other actions in conformity 
with the terms of the trusteeship agreements. 

Article 88—The Trusteeship Council shall formu- 
late a questionnaire on the political, economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement of the in- 
habitants of each trust territory, and the 
administering authority for each trust territory 
within the competence of the General Assembly 
shall make an annual report to the General As- 
sembly upon the baris of such questionnaire, 

VOTING 

Article 89—1. Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall have one vote. i 

2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be 
taken by a majority of the members present and 


voting: PROCEDURE 

Article 90—1. The Trusteeship Council shall 
adopt its own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its president. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required 
in accordance with its rules, which shall include 
provisions for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of its members. , 

Article 91—The Trusteeship Council shall, when 
appropriate, avail itself of the assistance ore 
they 


ized agencies in regard to matters with whic. 


are respectively concerned. 


se CHAPTER XIV A 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


“Article 92—The International Court of Justice 


shall be the principal judicial organ of the United 
“Nations. It shall 
annexed statute, which is based upon the statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice 


unction in accordance with the 
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and forms sn integral part of the present chapter. 

Article 93—1. All members of the United Nations 
are ipso facto parties to the statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

2. A Stste which is not a member of the United 
Nations may become s party to the statute of the 
International Court of Justice on conditions to be 
determined in each case by the General Assembly 
upon retommendstion of the Security Council. 

Article 9{—1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions undertakes to comply with the decision.of the 
International Court of Justice in any case to 
which it is a party. : 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform the 
Oblications incumbent upon it under a judgment 
rendered by the court, the other party may have 
recourse to the Security Council, which may, if 
it deems necessary, make recommendations or de- 
cide upon measures to be taken to give effect to 
the judgment. 

Article 95—Noithing in the present Charter shall 
prevent members of the United Nations from en- 
trusting the solution of their differences to other 
tribunals by virtue of agreements already in exis- 
tence or which may be concluded in the Tuture._ 

Article 96—1. The General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council may request the International Court 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any 
legal question. : ’ 

2. Other organs of the United Nations snd 
Specialized agencies which may at any time be so 
authorized by the General Assembly, may also re- 
quest advisory opinions of the court on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SECRETARIAT 

Article 97—There shall be a secretariat com- 
prising a secretary general and such staff as the 
Organization may require. The secretary general 
Shall be appointed by the General Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Security Council. He 
Shali be the chief administrative officer of the 
organization. 

Article 9$8—The secretary general shall act in 
that mecty. im all meetings of the General As- 
sembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic 
and Social Council and of the Trusteeship Council, 
and shall perform such other functions as are en- 
trusted to him by these organs. The secretary 

eral shall make an annua! report to the General 
bly on the work of the organization. 

Article 99—The secretary general may bring to 
the attention of the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance 
of international ce and security, 

Article 100—1. the rformance of their 
@uties the secretary gene and the staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any Govern- 
ment or from any other authority external to the 
organization. They shall refrain from any ac- 
tion which might reflect on their position as in- 
ternational officials responsible only to the or- 
ganization. i 

2. Each member of the United Nations under- 
takes to respect the exclusively international chhr- 
acter of the responsibilities of the secretary general 
and the staff, and not to seek to influence them 
in the discharge cf their responsibilities. 

Article 101—1. The staff shall be appointed 
by the secretary general under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently as- 
Signed to the Ecénomic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and, as required, to other 
Organs of the United Nations. These staffs shall 
form a part of the Secretariat. 

3.. The paramount consideration in the employ- 
ment of the staff and in the determination of the 
conditions of service shall the n ty of 
Securing the hiehest standards of efficiency, com- 
petence and integrity. Due regard shall be paid 
to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide 
& geographical basis as possible. 


CHAPTER XVI 

MISCELLANEOUS: PROVISIONS 
Article 102—i. Every treaty and every inter- 
national agreement entered into by any mem- 
ber of the United Nations after the present char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as possible be 
i ge sy with the Secretariat and published by it. 
. No party to any such treaty or international 
Agreement which has not been registered in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Paragraph 1 of 
this article may invoke that treaty or agreement 

before any ergan of the United Nations. 
Article 103—In the eyent of a conflict between 
the obligations of the members of the United Na- 


tions under the present charter and any 
international obligations to which they are ue 
Haat their obliga: under the present charter 


prevail. 
Article 104—The oreauizevion shall enjey in 
territory of each of its members such Tegal me 
&s may be necessary for the exercise of 
ts functions and the fulfillment of its \s 
Article 105—1. The organization shall enjoy 
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in the territery of each of its members 

rivileges and immunities as are necessary 10) 
ulfillment of its purposes. 

9. Representatives of the members of the Oy 
Nstions and officials of the organization. . 
similarly enjoy such privileges ‘and immuntitic 
sre necessary for the independent ex 
their functions in connection With the org 


tien. 

3. The General Assembly may make Te¢ 
mendations with a view to determining the Gel 
of the application of Paragraphs 1 and 2 of 
article or may propose conventions to they 
bers of the United Nations for this purpose, 


CHAPTER XVII 
TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGE 


Article 106—Pending the coming into fore 
such special agreements referred to in Arti¢el’ 
as in the opinion of the Security Council er 
it to begin the exercise of its responsibilities 
Article 42, the parties to the four-nation dé 
tion signed at Moscow, Oct. 30, 1943, and Fra 
shall. in accordsnce with the provisions of F 
graph 5 of that declaration, consult with 
another and, as occasion requires, with) 
members of the organization with a view t® | 
joint action on behalf of the organization 
be necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
national peace and security. 

Article 107—Nothing in the present son 


fu 


invalidate or preclude action in relation 
state which during the second World 

been an enemy of any signatory to the 
charter, taken or authorized as a result of 
by the governments hsving responsibility 


action. ae, 
CHAPTER XVII 
AMENDMENTS } 

Article 108—-Amendments to the present € 
shall come into force for all members of the 
ganization when they have been adopted 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the G 
Assembly>and ratified in accordance with 
respective constitutional processes by two 
of the members of the United Nations, in 
all the permanent members of the Security G 

Article 109—1. A_ general conference 
members of the United Nations for the 
of reviewing the present charter may b 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two 
vote of the General Assembly and by a vote 
seven members of the Security Co . Each: 
bet of the United Nations shall have one vot 
conference. 

2. Any alternation of the present ch 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the con 
shall take effect when ratified in accordal 
their respective constitutional processes 
thirds of the members of the United Nati 
chading all the permanent members of 
curity Council, 

Tf such a conference has not been held 
the tenth annual session of the General As 
following the coming into force of the 
charter the proposal to call such a confé 
shall be placed on the agenda of that 
ef the General Assembly, and the conferenet 
be held if so decided by a majority vote 
members of the General Assembly and by 
of any seven members of the Security Count 


CHAPTER NIX 
RATIFICATION AND SIGNA 


Article 110—1. The present charter sh 
ratified by the signatery states in’ accordance 
their respective constitutional processes. 

2. The ratifications shall be deposited 
Government of the United States of A 
which shall notify all the signatory states 4 
deposit as well as the secretary general” 
ek Sg when he has been elected, : 

. The present charter shall come into 7 
upon the deposit of ratifications by the Ré@ 


of China, France, the Union of Soviet 
whlies, the United Kingdom of Great Britah 
Northern Ireland, and the United States of 4 
a, ae by & majority of the other sign# 
4. The states signatory to the present 
which ratify it after it has come Ante 
become original members of the United 
on the date of the deposit of their res 


ratifications, : 
resent charter, of whi 


. ae a ~ 
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: 
emy of Natural Sciences 
* > * 
| of Philadelphia 
At ademy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
bd in a fireproof structure at 19th and the 
my, Philadelphia 3, Pa., was started (1812) 
ohn Speakman, a druggist, at Second and 

Streets, in whose home the Academy was 
led. Dr. Jacob Gilliams, a dentist; Dr. Cam- 
Macmahon Mann; John Shinn, Jr., @ manu- 
chemist; Nicholas S. Parmentier, a dis- 
whale oil; Dr. Gerard Troost, and Thomas 
he great naturalist. The Academy is the oldest 
ific institution of its kind in the United 


le) Academy possesses a collection of natural 
ts many respects unrivaled and its 

numbering more than 150,000 volumes, is 
‘the t important of its kind in the 
in Worid 


idents of natural history in all lands look 
le Academy for data, and it is called w 

intly by the Federal government for inior- 
Co-operating with similar institutions in 
md other countries it is constantly engaged 
lines of original research, and every 
has a number of expeditions in the field, 
Ing specimens for play and scientific 


lits Free Natural History Museum, are some 
finest animal iie-qraups in the world; 

ue exhibits of minerals; birds common to 
ielphia and vicinity, and from all parts of 
h; the famous Fluorescence Exhibit, which 
marvelous Cg om, colors hidden in 

m minerals, and the Hall of Earth History, 
waphically depicts the story of the earth and 
Tat inhabitants. A hall of birds is named for 
mes Audubon, a member of the Academy. 
“Academy’s study collection of birds contains 
‘than 150,000 specimens, and its insect col- 
& more than 2,000,000 specimens. Its shell 
mn is equally notable. The herbarium con- 
ints from all parts of the world and the 
cal and mineralogical collections are 


ny. 
enemy publishes The Proceedings, con- 
us annually since 1841. This volume contains 
tific papers of Academy and other scien- 
other scientific yg he is Notula Nat- 
the popular field, it publishes a magazine, 
devoted to natural history for the lay- 
e Academy is supported by gift. Its chief 
officer ig Charles M. B. Cadwalader, 


x y of Science of St. Louis 


cademy 
ademy 0. 


Adler Planetarium 


ding the Planetarium chamber on the 
or, and on the lower floor in addition, is 


instruments. The collection includes 
DS, nocturnals, armillae, celestial globes, 
lals, early telescopes, etc., beautifully made 


: ppoliection f antique astronomical and 
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MUSEUMS—ARTS-—SCIENCES 


Source: Officials of the museums 


by the most skilled craftsmen of the 16th, 17th and 
18th centuries as well as modern instruments, to- 
gether with exhibits explaining various phases of 
astronomy, Set into the walls of the main floor 
corridors are 72 large transparencies of astronomi- 
cal photographs made with the world's foremost 
telescopes. These include photographs of planets, 
constellations, comets, solar prominences, sun 
spots and famous observatories. 


Alabama Museum of Natural 


History 


The Alabama Museum of Natural History, Uni- 
versity, Ala., contains in the geological section 
20,000 specimens and samples of the ores and 
minerals of that State and over 7,500 specimens 
from all over the world. 
tion of fossils from the Cretaceous and Tertiary 
ages of Alabama and the Gulf Coast, and others 
from abroad. Of marine shells there are over 
300,000, native and foreign. The herbarium of 2,500 
species of ferns and flowering plants is practically 
complete as to Alabama. Colombia is represented 
by 150 ao of ferns. Also in the museum are 
more than 9,000 species and 80,000 specimens of 
beetles; 900 specimens of 216 species of Alabama 
birds; and 1,400 specimens of the reptiles and 
batrachians of that State; Fletcher collection of 
objects from northeast Arkansas, numbering 300 


specimens most of which are pottery; 30 burial” 


urns, with accompanying data. 

A tract of 300 acres of land comprising the 
archaeological relics at Moundville is owned by 
the museum. There are 36 mounds in the area, 
which have yielded many thousands of objects 
and a quantity of skeletal material. Included in the 
area is a concrete fireproof archaeoldgical museum 
which contains 57 in-situ burials, and exhibits tell- 
ing the story of the Moundville Indian. The 
Erskine Ramsay Archaeological Research Center 
includes a large laboratory building providing 
adequate space for the study and storage of 
archaeological materials. 


Alaska Historical Library 


and Museum 


The Alaska Historical Library and Museum in the 
Capitol in Juneau, Alaska is a territorial institu- 
tion and has operated as such since 1923. It is best 
known for Neuman Eskimo collection, the 
Emmons Northwest Coast collection and the Wil- 
liam P. Rauch collection of Northwest baskets. 
Outstanding exhibits include Eskimo pottery, Ivory 
and jade artifacts, Haida argillite carvings, Attu 
and Tlingit basketry, Russian ikons, Alaskan 
birds, minerals and herbarium, 


American Academy of Arts and 


Letters 


The American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
633 West 155th Street, New York 32, N. Y., is an 
honorary institution founded (1904) by the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters and incor- 
porated by an Act of Congress (April 17, 1916) for 
the furtherance of the interests of literature and 
the fine arts. 

The original thirty members were: William Dean 
Howells, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Edmund Clar-~ 
ence Stedman, John LaFarge, Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens, John Hay, Edward MacDowell, Henry 
James, Charles Follen McKim, Henry Adams, 
Charles Eliot Norton, John Quincy Adams Ward, 
Thomas Raynesford Lounsbury, Theodore Roose~ 
velt, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Joseph Jefferson, 
John Singer Sargent, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Horace Howard Furness, John Bigelow, Winslow 
Homer, Carl Schurz, Alfred Thayer Mahan, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Daniel Chester French, John 
Burroughs, James Ford Rhodes, Edwin Austin 
fae be Horatio William Parker, William Milligan 

oane. 

The Academy received (1915) from an anon- 
ymous donor the lots upon which its buildings 
now stand and (1921) received additional funds 
with which were erected the Administration 
Building which contains, in addition to offices and 
Members’ Rooms, the library of approximately four 
thousand volumes and a permanent museum con- 


sisting of paintings, sculpture, manuscripts and 
: oes of living and deceased members of 
onomical museum, which contains an un~ | ee the 


Academy and the National Institute of 

§ and Letters. From the same donor the 

Academy received (1928) the funds with which to 

erect the building containing its Auditorium and 
Art Gallery. 


There is a large collec- © 
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American Geographical Society 

The American Geographical Society, Broadway 
at 156th St.; New York 32, N. Y., was organized 
(1852) and is primarily a research institution. Its 
object is the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge. To this end it carries on original investiga- 
tions, issues publications, maintains a library and 
Map collection, presents an annual course of 
lectures, and awards honors and medals for out- 
standing achievements in exploration and geo- 
graphical research. 

Intensive studies in the geography of Latin 
America were begun (1920) the results of which 
have appeared in the form of maps, monographs, 
and bibliographies, including a 107-sheet map of 
the American continent from the Mexico-United 
States boundary to Cape Horn, in conformity with 
the scale and style of the International Map of the 
World on the scale of 1: 1,000,000. Certain sheets 
haye been used officially in negotiations for the 
settlement of international boundary disputes in 
Central and South America. ¢ 

The Society has sponsored many important polar 
expeditions, and polar explorers avail themselves 
of the facilities of the Society’s library and staff in 
planning new expeditions. 

Other work of the Society includes: research in 
mathematical geography and reconnaissance sur- 
veying; the development of new techniques and 
special instruments to expedite the construction 
oi maps from air photographs; the encouragement 
of exploratory expeditions and the study of tech- 
nical problems connected with the equipment, 
organization, and conduct of such expeditions. 

The publications of the Society are designed to 
promote the advancement of geographical science 
and to contribute to a better public understanding 
of geographical facts and relationships essential to 
@ comprehension of current events and policies. 

The Society’s collection contain 119,700 volumes 
of books and periodicals, 152,500 maps, 2,487 atlases 
and 30,700 photographs. 


American Museum of Natural 


History 


The American Museum of Natural History, 
Central Park West at 79th Street. New York 24, 
N. Y., was founded (1869). 

The Museum building is one of the largest 
Municipal structures in the city, and has cost 
approximately $16,500,000. It has 23 acres of floor 
Space, 13 of which are devoted to exhibits: 

Collections illustrating the life of the Indians of 
the North Pacific Coast, the Eskimo, Indians of the 
Woodlands, Plains, and Southwest. Large groups 
(Hopi, Navajo and Apache) in the Southwest Hall. 
Forestry and Conservation Hall: North Ameri- 
can trees, including section of a Bigtree of Cali- 
fornia which measures 161% feet in diameter inside 
the bark. The tree was 1,341 years old when cut 
down. Natural woods, with models of their leaves, 
flowers and fruits, and sections of the finished 
woods. Darwin Hall:' Specimens, models and 
groups showing invertebrate life (Rotifer Group: 
Nahant Tide-Pool Group, Wharf-Pile Group): 
Tree of Life. Hall of Fishes, with groups (Shark. 
Sailfish, Deep-Sea, Tropical Ocean), Hall of Ocean 
aites Coral Reef Group and Pearl Divers Groups; 
Lindbergh plane, ‘“Tingmissartoq’’ with equipment; 
shell collection; groups of marine mammals, skele- 
tons of whales. Educaion Hall Auditorium. 

Mammals of North America, Vernay-Faunthorpe 
Hall of animals of southern Asia. Giant Panda. 
Akeley Memorial Hall of African mammals. Herd 
of elephants and 14 habitat groups on this floor, 
14 habitat groups on the third floor, a total of 28 
groups of gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, giraffes, 
lions and other African mammals. 

In the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial, the geology, 
insects, reptiles, snakes, and, mammals _ living 
and extinct, of New York State.” Birds of the New 
ak oN Eada both permanent aot migratory. 

abitat groups commemorative of the 
and ideals of Theodore Roosevelt. i 1A 

Material illustrating the life of prehistoric man, 
Ancient monuments of Mexico and Central America. 
Indians of South America. Birds of the World 
(systematic series of habitat groups). 

Collections from the living peoples of Asia (China, 
Japan, India, Siberia, and Tibet) and of Africa. 
Hall of the Natural Histony of Man, Birds of 
North America (the famous habitat groups). 
Biology and evolution of mammals. Hall of 
Primates: Monkeys, Apes and Primitive Man. 
Hall of Insect Life, including habitat groups. Rep- 
tile Hall, including a number of beautiful groups 


ower California Lizard, Bullfrog, Giant Sala- 


Mander, New England Spring,’ 
Florida Swamp). 
Collections from the Philippine Islands and the 
outh Seas; Hall of Minerals and Gems. contain. 
& the gifts of J. Pierpont Morgan and ‘others. 
These collections include practically every variety 
of known gem, cut and uncut, some of remarkable 


omodo Lizard, 


) ae , me ae 


oe ele 


size and purity of color. Drummond 
taining the famous Drummond Collection of « 
ade, ivory and amber. Hall of Fossil i 

rates and Historical Geology: Large collec 
models of caves; model of Copper Queen) 
showing cross-sections and surrounding cor 


r topogeologic and paleogeographic models. FE 


the Age of Man: Casts of prehistoric mex 
skeletons of the animals of their time (mamz 
mastodons and giant ground sloths). Horse 

Domestication. Hall of Tertiary Mammals 

voted to the great collections of the remap 
creatures ‘that lived from 1,000,000 to 60,0) 
years ago. Cretaceous and Jurassic Dinosaur 

Remains of fossil reptiles that lived from 60,0, 
to 100,000,000 years ago. ‘‘Mummy” of di: 
(Trachodon) in which the texture of the sk 

been preserved, and the famous dinosaum 
found by the Museum’s Third Asiatic Expedi 

1923. Fossil fishes (tower room). 

On the fifth floor are the public refere 
brary, the Osborn Library of Vertebrate Pa 
tology, offices, laboratories and study collecti#} 

The eight-story Whitney Wing contains two 
of public exhibits—the Whitney Memorial He 
Sanford Hall. Four of the remaining floors 
the largest study collection of birds in the 
numbering 750,000 specimens. About a third : 
is the famous Rothschild collection, acquired i 
Museum (1932) by Mrs. Harry Payne W 
and her children, Cornelius Vanderbilt WH 
Mrs. Barklie Henry and Mrs. G. Macculloch I 

Thirteen habitat groups of birds from a 
of the Pacific islands region, from the’ cot 
South America to New Guinea; from Haw 
Australia, are on display in the Whitney Mex 
Hall. Four new_ exhibits of birds-of-pan 
rifle birds, South Sea lories and birds of the * 
Archipelago. 


Arizona State Museum 


The Arizona State Museum, a departme 
the University of Arizona, in Tucson is o 
anthropological, stressing particularly the az 
ology and ethnology of the Southwest. How 
there are historical and natural history mat 
There are about 35,000 specimens in the M 
Outstanding exhibits and collections inclu 
following: 

Set of six original Navaho Indian sand pair 

Excellent Western Apache exhibit, perham! 
most complete in existence. 

‘Tree ring exhibit, including a. 10-foot secti 
Giant Sequoia with over 1700 annuai rings. 

Prehistoric Southwestern. textile, pottery, 
and bone work. 

One alcove devoted to Ventana Cave, a stru 
record of Man’s occupancy for about 10,000 


Army Institute of Patholog 


is the central laboratory of pathology . fc 


: s Today th 
ordinary amount and wide variety of ma 


tion at the Institute; approximately 600,000 
are available for microscopic study. The MV 
Illustration Service has more than 170,000 i 
tives, 165,000 prints, and 35,000 lantern slid 

The steady and rapid growth of the Insi 
has necessitated expansion and the exhibi | 


Army Medical Museum have been mov 
the street into the building between 8) 
9th Streets on Independence Avenue. The 

houses displays illustrating normal and abp if 
structures of the human body and collectidi 
historic importance, including one of the wy 
largest. exhibits of pe) ethosid 
ophthalmoscopes and similar medical instrut 
The section on anatomy contains many skelé 
models, and dissections showing the normal al 
of human and animal bodies. Of particular int 
is the collection of human embryos, with | 
Specimens showing development from the 
week of PreemaAney to full term. Thi 


cert SHG Spnotin a) organs, Feature exhil 
and tropical i d 
Ape ete AN diseases, war injuries, and 


- 


: . . 

Institute of Chicago 
Art Institute of Chicago combines a mu- 
School, theater and libraries of art in Chi- 
+3, ll. It was founded (May 1879) and covers 
acres of ground. It has ah endowment of 
7,573. and the attendance has averaged a 
on a year since 1911; in 1947 it was 1,121,320. 
museum has collections uf paintings (alto- 
er Over 1,000) especially French, Dutch, Flem- 
Italian, and American; Egyptian and classic 
luities; about 500 sculpture casts of all periods, 
ding architectural ‘sculpture; prints and 
Bes of all periods; a special Gallery of Art 
ierpretation; a new Textile room; collections 
Oriental Art, representative collections of Eu- 
m and American decorative arts—ceramics, 
ss, metalwork, textiles and accessories, wood- 
furniture and period rooms—originals and 
ature models. notable medieval and Renais- 
sculptures, special textiie study room, print 

room, and Japanese printestudy room. 
a the school there are classes in drawing, paint- 
i, advertising and printing design, sculpture, 
Bmercial art, and normal instruction, indus- 
lal art, illustration, architecture and dramatic 


e Ryerson Library of Art and Burnham Li- 
of Architecture contain 52,000 volumes, 36,700 
n slides, 77,000 photographs, 
S, 50,000 postcards. 
Affiliated organizations domiciled in the Art 
aStitute are: The Antiquarian Society of the 
te Institute of Chicago, The Orientals, Print and 
fawing Club, Society for Contemporary American 
ong outstanding paintings owned by the 
“institute of Chicago are the following 


en; Interrupted Reading, by Corot; Edouard 
t, by Fantin-Latour (probably his best por- 
); Crucifixion, by Crivelli; Degas’ The Milli- 
Shop; Mére Grégoire, by Gustave Courbet; 
mer’s The Herring Net; Gilbert Stuart’s Maj. 
Henry Dearborn; St. John on Patmos, by 
olas Poussin; Education of Cupid, by Titian; 
fAoulin Rouge, by Toulouse-Lautrec; Chester 
Loan Collection; Seven panels from the 
iol of Amiens; six panels (Life of John the 
st), by Giovanni di Paolo; and many others. 
utstanding among Oriental Art Collections are: 
gham. Collection of Chinese , bronzes; 
e pottery and porcelain; a wood Kwanyin 
ing Dynasty. The Clarence Buckingham 
ction of Japanese prints ranks thifd in 


ca 
standing in Decorative Arts Department are 
val collection (Buckingham), Renaissance 
id eighteenth century textiles (Ryerson and 

a European glass (Rosenwald), English 
ware (Buckingham), Wedgwood (Gunsaul- 
Mexican majolica (Lewis), Thorne Miniature 


S. 

mh the Department of Prints and Drawings are 
y famous prints in fine impressions such as: 

He Adoration by Master £. S.; Christ on the Cross 


edi: 


use-Lautrec, Meryon, James 

e collection of color plate books, and many 
; important Nineteenth and Twentieth 
i drawings and a fine group of drawings 
‘homas Rowlandson. 


Baltimore Museum of Art 


_ Baltimore Museum of Art in Baltimore 
started with a small nucleus of permanent 
sures and has grown to respectable size through 
bequests and purchases. The Print Collection 
roximately 65,000 original woodcuts, en- 
Wings, etchings, dry points, lithographs, mezzo- 
fs and aquatints was started with the Garett 
ection of 28,000 jtems from the 15th through 
'19th centuries. ~ ; 
Jacobs Collection, a bequest of Mary Frick 
consists of paintings, tapestries, ‘furniture, 
boxes, miniatures and 
of artists and designers 


DuBarry plates. 
| Museum joined with Princeton University 


14,600 color Peate< teh: 
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and the Worcester Museum,’ the Musees Nationaux 
de France and the Syrian Government in the ~ 
excavation of Antioch which commenced (1932) 
and has been suspended since the war. So far the 
Museum has installed 25 large pavement mosaics, 
dating from the third to fifth centuries A.D. 

The American Wing has three early Maryland 
rooms, removed from historic old homes, installed 
amd furnished with gifts of authentic period fur- 
niture, glass, china, etc. Early American paintings 
of the collection include works of Hesselius, Gilbert 
Stuart, Charles Wilson and Rembrandt Peale, etc. 
A collection-of early Maryland silver, including 
. Sree poy A tek at pe eh ee tert as pee eae 

rk of a Maryland silversmith, a gi 
Mrs. Miles White, Jr. e Aah: 

The Renaissance Collection of Mrs. Saidie A. 
May is displayed in a panelled room removed from 
a mansion in Shrewsbury, England, which was 
formerly in the Hearst collection. 

The Oriental Collection in the Levy Oriental 
Room has been increased in recent years through 
the William Whitridge collection of Chinese ce- 
Tamics, the Harvey collection of blue and white 
Porcelain and the Goodnow collection of early 
bronzes, ceramics and ‘sculpture. 

The Elise Agnus Daingerfield collection ot 
paintings of the 18th century from Englana, 
France and America includes fine examples by 
Romney, Tilley Kettle, Sir Peter Lely, Rembrandt 

The Jacob Epstein collection of Old Master 
paintings and bronzes, a recent bequest—includes 
outstanding works by Raphael, Titian, Tintoretto, 
Van Dyck and Franz Hals. 

The permanent collections also include a num- 
ber of contemporary paintings, sculptures and 
decorative arts acquired by gift and purchase, 


Berkshire Museum 


The Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass., is an 
art, science and local history museum. ‘The. 
eight art galleries include painting, sculpture and 
pottery from the earliest times to the present, 
works by Rubens, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Stuart and a large Hudson River group, as well as 
modern masters. ‘‘The Adoration of the Magi,” 
dated 1477, by the Spanish painter Juan Pons, is 
the most famous work to be discovered by this 
artist and teacher. An active education program of 
classes, lectures, motion pictures, and music is 
carried on throughout the year. : 

The natural history collections include miniature 
groups of large animals by Louis Paul Jonas, a 
biology room with the story of life on its walls, and 
the ‘‘Stellarium,’’ a miniature planetarium. In the 
Hall of Man is one of the five sledges with which 
Robert E. Peary reached the north pole, while in 
the historical collection is the original ‘‘One Hoss 
Lae immortalized in the poem by Oliver Wendell 

olmes. as 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


The most distinguished Department of the Boston 
Museum of'Fne Arts, Boston 15, Mass., is the Asi- 
atic and the collection of Chinese and Japanese 
sculpture and painting is the most important in the 
Occiden and ouside of Tokyo. Certain pieces like 
the Chinese Dragon Roll of the thirteenth century 
or the so-called Keion Roll of the same period in 
Japan are well known. 

The Indian collection is, too, probably the most 
distinguished one outside of India. There is a 
smaller but very important collection of the arts 
of the Near East. Many of the objects were ob- 
tained by the Museum’s excavations. The collec- 
tions of the Egyptian Department were obtained 
almost entirely through excavation, especially at 
Gizeh where the Museum has been at work for 
thirty years. The majority of the pieces in the 
Classical Collection go back to the early years of 
the Museum when it was especially active in that 
field. A few, like the two fourth century heads, 
the Eros Relief, the Chryselephantine Statuette, 
and the Gold Bowl would equal in importance any- 
thing in the Acropolis Museum. 

There is\a large and growing Department of 
Textiles, especially strong in the French and 
Flemish Art of the Middle Ages, and in Asiatic and 
Peruvian Textiles. The collection has been added to 
by the gift of the Elizabeth Day McCormick Col- 
lection, a large group of textiles. The Department 
of Decorative Arts contains sculptures, furniture, 
and minor arts, from the beginning of the Middle 
Ages to the present day. It’s best known display. 
however, is probably the series of American Period 
Rooms of the seventeenth to the early nineteenth 


% 


cf conitury. Recently the M and M Karolik Collection 


rican Art from 1750 to 1820 has been opened, 
iterate also other fine Period Rooms, French 
and English and a very important collection of 
English and American silver. Among the latter are 
many famous pieces by Paul Revere. 
The Print Department has the most extensive 
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and important collection of prints in the United 
States. One of the largest Departments and most 
active is that of Western Painting. It contains 
important pieces of the artists of all the important 
schools from the early Sienese and Florentine to 
the’ present day. Certain pictures like Velasquez 
Infanta with the Dwarf, El Greco’s Fray Para- 
vicino, Van der Weyden’s St. Luke Drawing the 
Virgin, Rembrandt’s St. John, Ambrogio Lorenz- 
etti’s Madonna, Duccio’s Crucifixion, Canaletto’s 
great View of Venice, Gauguin’s Que Sommes- 
Nous, Rubens’ Queen Tomyris with the Head of 
Cyprus, and Renoir’s Bal a Bougival make the 
Department a place of pilgrimage. 


Boston Museum of Science 


The Boston Museum of Science, known as the 
New England Museum of Natural History prior to 
October 1947, was founded (1830) by the Boston 
Society of Natural History in Boston, Mass., has 
excellent exhibits and extensive collections of all 
the animal and plant life of the New England 
States. The Museum has one of the finest natural 
history libraries in the eastern United States. The 
Museum is temporarily closed (1948) pending con- 
struction of a new-building. 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


The Brooklyn Botanic Garden occupies a tract of 
about 50 acres located between Washington and 
Flatbush Avenues, south of Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. The central part of the Garden 
contains the Systematic Section, where living plants 
of the world are arranged in systematic order. In 
addition the Garden is famous for its various spe- 
cial gardens, such as the Rose, Rock, Wild-Flower, 
Horticultural, Wall, Iris, Water, Experimental, 
Children’s, Medicinal, Culinary, etc. About 1,500,- 
000 visitors attend each year. 

The Conservatories consist of several ranges, 
where a large number of tender species of plants 
are housed, the collection of tropical economic 

lants being particularly comprehensive. In addi- 
ion, ranges are set apart for the instruction of 
classes in botany and horticulture. 


Brooklyn Museum 


The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway at 
Washington Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N. Y., is an art 
museum arranged historically and geographically 
to illustrate the fine arts and cultural aspects of 
world, civilizations. Extensive South, Central, and 
North American collections, and collections of the 
primitive cultures of Africa and the Pacific area. 

One of the three most important Egyptian collec- 
tions in the United States which includes a loan 
collection from the New York Historical Society. 

Outstanding collection of Ameritan water colors 
and a comprehensive collecion of American oils. 
European schools are also represented. Galleries 
of Chinese, Japanese and Near Eastern objects. 
Fully furnished American rooms. Industrial Divi- 
Sion which includes costumes and textiles. Print 
library, art reference library, and library of Egyp- 
tology. Art School. 


Buffalo Fine Arts Academy— 
.. Albright Art Gallery 


‘The Albright Art Gallery and the Albright Art 
School in Buffalo 9, N. Y., are under the same 
corporative management, ‘‘The Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy.”’ The Gallery, noted for its modern 
sculpture and painting, includes in its permanent 
collection works by David, Seurat, Cezanne, Re- 
noir, Degas, Vuillard, Picasso, Souine, Maillol, 
piau, Brancusi, Lachaise. and Lehmbruck. 

Among ancient sculptures are a famous wood- 
carving, the life-size figure of St. Gorgon repre- 
sented as a French courtier of the 15th century, 
holding a falcon on his wrist; an 11th century 
sculpture (fragmentary) of a Cambodian God- 

ess; a Chinese stone Chimera of monumental size 
from the 6th century; the image of Mahavira, a 
Jain sculpture of the 7th century from India: a 
world-famous relief portrait of Akhenaton, the 
heretic Pharoah of Egypt; a life-size statue 
of a Roman Poet (perhaps Ennius), of the 2nd 
century B.C.; an Italian 17th Century Portrait 
Bust of the Princess Anna Colonna Barberini and 
@ life-size 15th century North Italian Entomb- 
ment Group in terra cotta, representing the Virgin, 

t. John and Mary Magdalene. 

Among the well-known American paintings are: 
“Elinor, Jean and Anna,’’ by George Bellows; 
the “‘Chutch’ at Old Lyme,” by Childe Hassam} 
“Croquet. Players,” ‘by Winslow Homer: Portraits 
of Colonel ahd Mrs. William.Taylor, by Ralph Earl 
and of Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel Manigault, by Gilbert 
Stuart. European ‘paintings of note inélude a ’’Por- 
trait “of Pierre “Desmaisons’’ by Jacques-Louis 


_ teville ‘Spree 


Se yee! | a 


a 


David; ‘‘The Lady’s Last Stake” by Willia 
garth; “Cupid ‘as a Link Boy” by Sir J 
Reynolds; ‘‘Miss Evans’? by Thomas Gainsb orc 
“Lady Hamiiton Reading a Newspaper’’ by Ge 
Romney; ‘‘Miss Rosamond Croker’”’ by Sir ‘ 
Lawrence; “Philip Baptizing the Eunuch,’) 
Claude Lorrain; the Angel and the Virgin “ob 
Annunciation, by Giovanni del Biondo; “‘The } 
ration of the Child,’’ by Lorenzo di Credi;, “H 
val at Montenero’’ by Giovanni Paolo Pannix 


> 


Buffalo Museum of Sciene 


The Buffalo Museum of Science, Humboldt # 
Buffalo 11, New York, is operated by the Bu 
Society of Natural Sciences, which was orgaa 
(1861.) The present million-dollar building,z 
Buffalo Museum of Science, was erected by 
City of Buffalo as a result of a referendums 
was opened to the public (1929.) 

The permanent exhibits in full color are 
ranged in seventeen compact halls and té 
continuous and related story of man’s scier 
knowledge, beginning with the constitution 
matter and ending with civilization. 

Other exhibit rooms are Earth Science, Geo 
Life, Invertebrates, Vertebrates, Aquaria, Zoo 
Plant Life, Evolution, Primitive Races, and C9 
zation. There is also a Hall of the Nagara From 
containing local flora and fauna, F 

Outstanding among the permanent exhibits 
the Transparent Man, the Malvina Hof 
bronzes of selected racial types, the elec 
operated doll exhibit illustrating the laws of he 
ity, the Bermuda Coral Reef group, the fa 
Marchand wax flowers in the Hall of Plant! 
and the Hall of Conservation, the collection 
Milestones of Science embracing first and « 
rare editions of books epochal in the several f 
of science, the African and South Pacific eq 
tions of primitive art, the folk art textiles 
Indonesia, and the collections of Chinese cera 
and bronzes, and of Mesopotamian seals. 

There are also frequently changing specia! 
hibits, including the International Salon 
Nature Photography, conducted annually s 
1939 by Hobbies, the Magazine of the Bi 
Museum of Science. 


Buhl Planetarium 


The Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Poy 
Science is the gift of The Buhl Foundation 
people of Pittsburgh, Pa. Built as a memorid 
Henry Buhl, Jr., Pittsburgh merchant and 
lanthropist. 

The auditorium seats 500 spectators ana 
equipped for presentations of astronomical scie 
In addition to the 9,000 stars and planets ordi 
ily shown on the dome, special devices :pe 
demonstrations of comets, the aurora, cloud | 
mations, and other phenomena of the heaven: 

Four galleries are devoted to exhibits. ing 
natural sciences. The ‘‘Micro-Zoo,” — 
through micro-projectors microscopic water 
mals magnified to monster size, living, moving, 
vouring one another, is a popular feature.~ 

In the observatory a 10-inch siderostat tele 
is available to the public. Here the visitor © 
see the actual planets and stars, study the x 
skies in the comfort of indoor temperature. mt 


* * o Si 
California Academy of Scien« 
_The California Academy of Sciences, San F 
cisco 18, Calif., incorporated (1853) for the 
vancement of the natural sciences through pw 


irds are preserved 
permanent form some of the most beautifu’ 
striking aspects of the natural history of the y 

The Academy’s research collections include 
8,000 mammals, 62,000 birds, 69,000 reptiles q 
amphibians, 500,000 fishes, 350,000 plant specim 
1,500,000 insects, and 1,600,000 specimens in/l 
field of paleontology. Its collections are especkt 
rich in material from California, Alaska, andl 
Galapagos Islands. 


California Palace of the Legii 

of Honor “ 

‘The California Palace of th gion of Ho 

San Francisco 21, Calif., was Bult aan eye 

the City of San Francisco (1924) by the || 

reckels: and his wife, Alma di 

fornia Lorca nO nitencoe Ta en phe a 
1 ; cir aie 

Situated in Lincoln Park, the ivan  ie a 


Golden Gate and the Pacific Ocean 
(riumphal arch, surrounded by colonnades. 
ites the entrance to the Palace, and extends 

the Court oi Honor, surrounded by Ionic col- 

S: In the center of the Court is Rodin’s 
Thinker.’’ 


9 entire galleries are devoted to the Spreckels’ 
etion of Rodin sculptures, of which there are 
oximately 100 Sens many of them selected by 
y aster himself. 

The eee | contains many gifts, including 
gs€ presented by the French Government at the 


me @ Museum was opened. Among these are 


pest ies, representing the life of Jeanne d’Arc, a 
pilection of Sevres, photographs and books on art 
i the library. 
WMiore recent gifts are paintings, sculpture. 
pestries and furniture from the Collis Potter 
i mgton Memorial Collection and the Mildred 
; Williams Collection. The latter consists of 
M0 paintings by leading artists from the 16th 
entury to the present day, tapestries and furni- 
we of the Louis XV period. 
fin 1943 the late Albert Campbell Hooper pre- 
ated the Museum with more than 400 objects 
“art, included in these are many fine examples 
itch, Flemish and English painting. 
oughout the Museum are objects of art given 
ithe Spreckels family. These include a group of 
orks of Theodore Riviere, comprising almost the 
fe work of the artist, and more than 150 bronzes 
r the late Arthur Putnam, animal sculptor. 


Carnegie Institute 


negie Institute, located in Schenley Park, 
ssburgh, Pa., founded and endowed by Ancrew 
egie (1896), houses under one roof the central 
2 of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, witn 
cial departments covering technology, art, and 
usic; the Department of Fine Arts, with a rep- 
sentative and growing collection of modern paint- 
Pand sculpture, and with the distinction of hav- 
‘the only annual international exhibition of 
ings, in the world; the Carnegie Museum, 
‘ing the natural sciences and applied arts; and 
Carnegie Music Hall. 


icago Academy of Sciences, 


Museum of Natural History 


The Chicago Academy of Sciences, Museum of 
atural History, in Lincoln Park at Clark and 
eden Ave., Chicago 14, Ill., was founded (1857) 

“the promotion and diffusion of scientific 


orth America. 

e Chicago Environs Hall is composed of large 
at groups illustrating ecological relationships 
eplicas of typical dune, marsh, prairie, and 
iand sites in the vicinity of Chicago. 


"Chicago Historical Society 


Chicago Historical Society, the oldest mu 
im in Chicago 14, Ill., was incorporated (1857) 
encourage historical inquiry, to collect and 
serve the materials of history and to. spread 
torical information, especially concerning Chi- 
igo and the midwest. During the last quarter 
a century, the Society has broadened its scope 
tivity to include exhibits of national im- 
nce. The Society building in Lincoin Park 
east toward Lake Michigan, and commands a 
‘of the St. Gaudens’ statue of Abraham 


n. 

the presentation of exhibits, the Society has 
. extensive use of the principles of visual 
tion. The story of American History is 
in the chronological arrangement of period 
is. Each exhibit in the building is displayed 
to deal with a specific subject and its related 
as a unit. One of the 18 period room$ is the 
e Chamber. a reproduction of the original 
iongress Hall, Philadelphia, the seat of the 
nment of the United States prior to its trans- 
9 Washington (1800.) Authentic relics which 
ed to George fand Martha Washington are 


yed. 
oln Hall contains one of the greatest collec- 
of Lincolniana in existence. Besides many 
onal effects, original letters, documents and 
give interesting sidelights on_the disposi- 
m and character of the Civil War President. A 


ere 


4, 1865. The room 
tically reproduced 
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in size and detail. The bed, the chair, chest af 
drawers, scrim curtains and gas jet were taken 
from the original bedroom in which Lincoin died. 
Another unique and popular Lincoln exhibit is the 
series of twenty dioramas which represent impor- 
tant episodes from the life of Lincoln. 

The Gilpin Reference Library has available gen- 
eral Americana although the emphasis is placed 
upon the history of Chicago and the Old North- 
west. The book collection of 80,000 volumes and 
pamphlets embraces current historical works as 
well as interesting material on early America, 
reports of foreign travelers, pioneer sketches of 
political “development. The Lincoln collection, 
which numbers more than 1,000 volumes and 
pamphlets, also includes a group of Lincoln letters 
and documents. 


Chicago Natural History 


Museum 

(Formerly Field Museum of Natural History) 

Chicago Natural History Museum, formerly Field 
Museum of Natural History, is at Roosevelt Road 
and Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 5, Ill. 

The exhibits, and the scientific study collections, 
are divided into four Departments—Anthropology, 
Botany, Geology and Zoology. Each of these in- 
cludes many subdivisions such as archaeology, 
ethnology, plant economics, paleobotany, meteor- 
itics, mineralogy, paleontology, mammalogy, or- 
nithology, ichthyology, herpetology, etc. For the 
benefit of scientists, and the public at large as 
well, the Museum maintains a library of more 
than 130,000 volumes. 2 

The Hall of Babylonian Archaeology contains 
the results of ten years’ collecting and eight addi- 
tional years of research on the site of the ancient 
city of Kish in what is now Iraq. 

A unique exhibit, occupying an entire hall, is 
the famous Races of Mankind series of sculptures 
in bronze and stone, representing types of the 
principal living peoples in all parts of the world. 
These are the work of the noted sculptor Malvina ~ 
Hoffman. Complementing this series is the Hall 
of the Stone Age in which types of prehistoric 
men, from the Chellean period (about 250,000 
years ago) down to the dawn of history (about 
6,000 B. C.) are restored, life-size, in dioramas de- 
picting scenes and activities of their times, The 
Department of Anthropology includes also excep- 
tionally extensive archaeological and ethnological 
collections representative of the Indians of North, 
Central and South America; ancient Egypt. 
Babylonia, Etruria and Rome; China, Tibet. and 
other parts of Asia; Africa; and the various island 
roups of the South Pacific. The North American 
fndian exhibits include a new hall, a radical de- 
parture in “‘subjective’’ exhibition methods. ' 

The Museum is the first general natural history 
museum to give to the science of botany attention 
and space comparable to that of other depart- 
ments. Its botanical exhibits, occupying five large 
halls, give a general idea of the plant world, ‘its 
range of forms, and its relation to human life. In 
the Hall of Plant Life Is a display of characteristic 
forms of plants from the lowest minute species 
such as bacteria and algae (represented as they 
would be seen through a microscope) to the highest 
forms reproduced in meticulous detail as they 
appear in life. A feature ot this hall is a large 
diorama reproducing’ part of an alpine meadow in 
the Rocky Mountains with its characteristic vege- 
tation. Two halls are devoted to plant economics 
(food plants, palms, and plant materials used in 
industry), and two to woods (North American, 


and foreign): 

The Department of Geology’s exhibits are classi 
fied in two groups, one illustrating the pee 
the other the economic and industrial relations 0 
mineral products of the earth. The department is 
especially notable also for its great hall of 
paleontology, and for possession of the most com- 
plete collection of meteorites in the world. In the 
division of paleontology, in addition to a large and 
important collection of fossil skeletons of pre= 
historic animals, there is an extensive series of 
large mural paintings by Charles R: Knight show- 
ing these extinct creatures as scientific research in- 
dicates they must have appeared in life, and several 
three-dimensional exhibits restoring important 


‘species in life-size. There is also a large exhibit 


representing in life-size a section of a forest of 
the Coal Age. : 
Exhibits in the Department of Zoology include a 
classified series where each important animal can 
be found in its proper place; special habitat groups 
of the animals of different countries showing their 
habits and natural surroundings; and preparations 
of animals or parts of animals to iliustrate facts, 
and theories, about them in their relation to each 
other and to man. The habitat groups are outstand- 
ing in number and variety, interest and beauty. 
Six halls are devoted to these. The largest, Carl B. 


| Akeley Memorial hall devoted to African game ani- 


mals, contains the principal taxidermic master- 
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pieces of the well-known naturalist and sculptor 
for whom it is named. Among the groups in the hall 
of Asiatic animals is one of giant pandas, contain- 
ing the first specimens of this animal ever to reach 
the U. S. or to be obtained by white hunters. 


Cincinnati Art Museum 


The Cincinnati Art Museum and the Art Acad- 
emy of Cincinnati comprise the Cincinnati Museum 
Association in Cincinhati 6, Ohio. The museum 
contains the Mary M. Emery Collection of Old 
Master Paintings, the Mary Hanna Collection of 
seventeenth to nineteenth century paintings, the 
J. J. Emery Collection of European and American 
Paintings, the Herbert Greer French Collection of 
Print Masterpieces from the fifteenth through the 
nineteenth centuries, Nabataean Antiquities from 
Khirbet-Tannur, Egyptian, Graeco-Roman, Medie- 
yal and Oriental sculpture, American nineteenth 
century period interiors, decorative arts material 
of many periods and countries, and an outstanding 
collection of American Indian objects. Important 
loans to the Museum include the Arthur Joseph 
Collection of Meissen Porcelain and a comprehen- 
sive historical collection of playing cards. 


City Art Museum of St. Louis 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis in Forest 
Park, St. Louis 5, Mo., is a municipally owned 
Museum established as now constituted (1912). 
The art collections present a survey of art from 
ancient Assyria and Egypt to the present. Paintings 
and prints illystrate the course of Western Euro- 
pean pictorial art from Italian primitives through 
the developments of the renaissance to the current 
schools of today both in America and abroad. 

The historic phases of European and American 
decorative arts are similarly outlined in furniture, 
textiles, ceramics and other objects. Included are 
typical medieval, gothic, Hispano-Moresque, Ja- 
cobean, Queen Anne, Georgian, Louis XV and 
American rooms from Georgian to Victorian times. 
Unusual among the European rooms is the Gothic 
Court with its great XVI century stairway from 
Morlaix, France. Sculpture, pottery, textile and 
other crafts illustrate the primitive arts of Amer- 
ica and Africa. 

The Oriental collections contain sculptures, 
bronzes, jades, textiles and paintings representa- 
tive of the historic periods of Far Eastern culture 
and one of the great collections of Chinese ceramics 

America. Among the Chinese sculptures, 
porcelains and early bronzes are specimens ranking 
among world masterpieces. From the Near East 
are carpets, velvets and other textiles, ceramics 
metalwork, etc., originating in Persia and the 
adjacent regions. he classical galleries contain 
Greek sculptures in marble and bronze, ceramics, 
glass, mosaic and gems, Roman portrait busts 
ceramics, glass and metalwork. 


Cleveland Health Museum 


The Cleveland Health Museum in Cleveland, 
Ohio, is the first health museum in the Western 
Hemisphere. It was incorporated (1936) on a non- 
profit basis. ‘‘Health through Knowledge” is the 
motto which governs construction of its three- 
dimensional exhibits, which in many instances re- 
quire visitor participation. Largely designed and 
built in the Museum’s studios, exhibits are ani- 
mated and show the workings of the human body, 
dramatizing the advantages and means of main- 
taining good health. Among exhibits are the world 
famous ‘‘Transparent Man’’; the ‘“‘Wonders of New 
Life’’—a collection of life-size models showing 
human reproduction and birth; transparencies of 
the body organs; a huge plastic tooth which shows 
the various parts by sectional illumination; and 
hundreds more. The Museum cooperates with other 
poe agencies in timely health improvement pro- 

S. 


Cleveland Museum of Art 


Three separate endowments for art in 
aervek of the 19th century, made by Sou Sue. 
gton, Horace Kelley and Hinman B., Hurlbut 
were legally united and by means of them The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio, was 
ere hie ks AA by 4 H. Wade. 

e Museum includes in its permanent collections 
and visiting exhibitions primitive, ancient, and 
classical art; various periods of Europe: Near and 
Far East; Pacific localities; Africa; North, Central 
and South America; as represented in sculpture, 
painting, graphic processes, the decorative arts in 
furniture, tapestry, lace, and other textiles: metals 
pottery, jewelry. : 

For particular richness of quality, 


it 
its medieval collections, including ey 


an important 


portion of the great Guelph Treasure of the House’. 


of Brunswick; to the. Holden Collection ‘of Eu- 
ropean paintings, including ‘The Holy Family 
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with St. Margaret and St. John’’ by 
Lippi; to the Louis XVI Rousseau de la Roi 
Room, completely, authentically decorated ano 
nished; to the J. H. Wade Collection wi 
great decorative art and paintings; to the cid 
tions of nearly all forms of art of the f 

quality bequeathed by John L. Severanceig 
Elisabeth Severance Prentiss. Recent additior) 
clude paintings by Renoir, Gauguin, | 

Homer, Cox and Pittman. 


Cleveland Museum of , Natu 


History 


The Cleveland Museum of Natural Histon 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, has accumulated a colle 
of 54,000 specimens of birds, 19,000 specime: 
mammals, and one of the world’s mosty 
portant collections of upper Devonian 
fishes. Scholarly research on these collections! 
produced a series of important scientific pape 
these fields. The Museum also has extensive 
lections of insects, shells, minerals, precion 
semi-precious stones, and of botanical and 
nological materials. ey. 
The Museum has sponsored or participat) 
several expeditions to Africa, one to the islan 
the South Atlantic, one to the vicinity oy 
North Pole, one to the Azuero Peninsula of Pax 
MacMillan Arctic Expedition to Greenland 5 
many to various parts of North America. Mg 
the objects brought back from these expedd 
are on exhibit in the main building of the M 
Here also is the Hanna Star Dome, used 4 
sively by school classes for the study of the + 
Science classroom and special exhibits gy 
were added in 1947. The world’s first Tras 
Trailside Museum, introduced into operatia 
Sept. 3, 1947, up to and including May, . 
was viewed by more than 100,000. 

The Museum also manages the Holden Arbow 
in. Kirtland Hills, just east of Cleveland;, 
for the City of Cleveland, the Cleveland 2% 
Brookside Park, three Trailside Museums fa’ 
Metropolitan Park System and one Trg 
Museum for the Cleveland City Park Systenj 


The Cloisters 


The Cloisters in Fort Tryon Park, New You 

. Y., is a branch of The Metropolitan Mul] 
of Art, devoted to European mediaeval art? 
collections include four cloisters reconstructec 
original elements from the French monas 
Cuxa, St. Guilhem-le-Désert, Bonnefont, andi 
Among the other mediaeval monuments show: 
are a Romanesque Chapel rebuilt with sectiol 
the ruined church at Langon, a complete ¢ 


Colorado Museum | 
The Colorado Museum of Natural History 
Park, Denver 6, Col., is ranked one of the fink 
America. From a nucleus of the pioneer J 
Carter collection of Colorado fauna, the 
has increased in size and value. The colle 
of birds, mammals, fossils, and minerals § 
gained worldwide favor, 7 


Colorado Springs Fine Art 
Center ; 


at 
The Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, a 
000 institution given to the Pike’s Peak “F 
by Alice Bemis Taylor, was completed (1936 
Fine Arts Center has a small permanent co 
of paintings by contemporary artists. Its colle: 
of religious folk art of New Mexico are unexd 
Other collections of Latin American and § 
western materials include pottery, textiles, 
and silverwork. It owns also the John id 
Huckel collection of 112 Navajo sand-paintim 
productions. These designs, drawn on brown | 
in watercolor by famous Navajo medicine 
faithfully duplicate the designs which these , 
cine men have made on the fiat ground with 
during Navajo singing ceremonials. 


Cooper Union Muset 


The Cooper Union Museum ‘for 
Cooper Square, New York 3, N. a 
(1896) by the granddaughters of Peter Coope# 


7 
u 
4 
§ 


¢ 


4 
} 
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of his “‘Union for the Advancement of” 
_and Art.’’ 
ons include: textiles from 1500 B.C.; 
prints, furniture, ceramics, woodwork. 
rk, costume accessories, wallpaper; 13,000 
drawings for ea and decoration by 
th, and 18th century French, Italian and 
opean masters; collection of works by 
artists including Winslow Homer, Thomas 
¥F. Hopkinson Smith and Daniel Hunting- 


@ Museum Library, which is one department 
Cocper Union Library (the first free reading 
fin New York), contains books, pamphlets and 
ion catalogs on fine and applied art, including 
ecial collection of engravings and original 
iS-of design of the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
ries. The Picture Library contains 1,040 
aphooks and over 500,000 classified clippings 
photographs. . 
me Cooper Union free Forum series, held three 
weekly in the Great Hall where Abraham 
polIn made his famous pre-nomination speech 
27, 1860). Other famous speakers were: Henry 
a Beecher, Woodrow Wilson, Booker T. Wash- 
bn, John Quincy Adams, Louis Brandeis, Ben 
y, Jane Addams, Henry George, William 
ings Bryan, Mark Twain, and 12 other presi- 
besides Lincoln. 


Corcoran Gallery of Art 


he Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington 6. 
C., has a collection of paintings particularls 

htative of American artists. The scuiptures 
original works in marble and bronze by 
Wican and foreign sculptors. There are over 100 
Wnal bronzes by Antoine Barye, sculptor of 


tet 


é 


W. A. Clark Collection contains paintings 
Mdrea Vanni, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Hob- 
@, Van Goyen, Chadrin, the Barbizon School, 
mais and other masters; a splendid collection of 
smMostly Persian and including an outstanding 
tion of Gothics and later tapestries, laces; 
, antiquities; furniture; stained glass win- 
tc. 


Currier Gallery of Art 


‘urrier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H., 


century Tournai tapestry. ; 
ian Renaissance sculpture, including examples 
nedetto da Maiano and Antonio Rosselino. 
n Renaissance- painting by Lorenzo Costa. 
can 18th, 19th and 20th century paintings, 
examples by Copley, Stuart, Trumbull, 
Henri, Homer, Hassam, Hibbard, Waugh, 
dt, Alexander James, Fransioli, also Amer- 
mitive paintings. 
ait by Raeburn. 
ch 19th century scenic wallpaper from a 
© in Vermont. 

‘Hampshire furniture of the 17th, 18th and 
enturies. 
can and English silver including examples 
an Coney, Benjamin Burt, Hester Bateman, 
drew Tyler. 3 
an textiles, hooked rugs, embroideries. 
can pewter and household accessories. 
collection of American glass of all types, 
an important group of ee be N.-H., 
also a large display of cup plates. 
fresco dating from the late Ming Dy- 


1 ob. ets d'art. 
ees seek ees dolls, furniture and utensils. 


Delgado Museum of Art 


saac Delgado Museum of Art in City Park, 
Jeans, La., houses the Delgado Collection 
ecial room. Other collections are those 
t Association of New Orleans; the Morgan 
ey Collection of Jade and Other Hard Stones; 
‘ank T. Howard Collection of Greek Vases and 
Etruscan Glass; the Chapman H. Hyams 
on of Paintings and Statuary along with 
money for the upkeep of the room: the 
Cline Collection cf Ancient Oriental 
the oil paintjngs given by Mr. Samuel 
ress; the most outstanding of “‘Madonna 
iid,’”? by Giovanni Del Biondo, 1370 A.D.; 
jana Room, composed of well known New 
and Louisiana Painters; and various in- 
ieces of art. ‘ 


Denver Art Museum 


myer Art Museum, in Denver, Colo., was 
#1893) as the Artists’ Club of Denver, 
= The Denver Art Museum (1923). _ \ 
eFrnanent collection contains large sections 
] art, European paintings. drawings and 
from the Mediaeval to the Modern period, 
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American painting, drawing, sculpture and prints 
from the Colonial to the Modern period, decorative 
arts including French, English, Spanish and Ameri- 
can furniture and period rooms, American Indian 
art representative of every type of North-American 
Indian culture in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Included among the recent accessions in the 
fields of Oriental, European, American, American 
Indian, Oceanic and African art are: An Italian 
Gothic pane] painting, ‘“‘Martyrdom of St. Lawr- 
ence,’’ by Neri di Bicci; ‘‘Portrait of the Grand 
Duke of Saxony,’’ by Cranach the Younger; Hindu 
mediaeval bronze statue of a dancing Siva; Athen- 
ian marble head of an athlete c. 500 B.C.; modern 
=k oil painting, “‘The Game,” by Fred 
way. 


Detroit Institute of Arts 


The Detroit Institute of Arts, 5200 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich., is a municipally owned 
museum of art. It was founded (1886) as a private 
imine and taken over by the City ot Detroit 

The aim of the museum is to represent within one 
building the whole meaning of the arts in human 
society since the first appearance of the instinet ot 
design. It represents in orderly historical sequence 
every stage of human culture and every great art — 
producing epoch from prehistoric man to the twen- 
tieth century. The collection includes the history 
of western civilization, of Africa, Asia; and the 
Americas. 

Within this general’ plan the most distinguished 
sections are the arts of the Italian middle ages 
and the renaissance, the arts of the Netherlands 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centurits, 
the baroque and rococo period of European cul- 
ture, the American colonial period and the romantic 
period, the European twentieth century arts, the 
arts of the Near East and Far East. s 
_ The collection consists of more than 1,000 paint-— 
ings, one of the richest collections of sculpture in 
America, and representative examples of furniture, 
op ete work, glass, ivory, graphic arts, tex- 
iles. 

Among the important late accessions are: Roger 
van der Weyden, St. Jerdme in the Desert; Sassetta, 
Betrayal of Christ; Rubens, Cardinal Infante 
Ferdinand at the Battle of Nérdlingen; Copley, 
Watson and the Shark; Whistler, Nocturne in 
Black and Gold; the Falling Rocket; Rembrandt 
Peale, Portrait of Robert Fulton; Pannini, The 
Roman Forum and The Colosseum; Homer, The 
Dinner Horn. The gallery of seventeenth century 
American colonial art has been reinstalled and en- 
riched by important gifts of rare early furniture. 

The Alger Branch Museum of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts is located at 32 Lakeshore Road, 
Grosse Pointe 30, Mich. It has a formal yew gar- 
den in Italian baroque style, rich collections of 
Italian furniture, bronzes and decorative arts 
from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century; a 
series of galleries on the second floor are used for 
changing exhibitions of contemporary art. 


Fels Planetarium 


The Fels Planetarium, donated to The Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia 3, Pa. (1933), by Samuel 
S. Fels, reproduces the sky with sun, moon, planets, 
and stars in their relative positions at proper 
periods. 

The Planetarium is mounted on wheels, so the 
whole mass of about two tons may be’rolled across 
the room on a track, for servicing the floor be- 
neath it, or to make the room available as an un- 
obstructed auditorium, The Planetarium chamber 
is a circular room seating 500 persons and demon~ 
strations are made on the great dome which forms — 
its ceiling. 


Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego 


The Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego, 1, Calif., 
has a permanent collection valued at more than . 
$2,000,000. First emphasis is placed upon contem=- 
porary American art and second upon Old Master 
paintings. Old Asiatic arts are receiving an ever- 
growing sponsorship. The Gallery presents the fol- 
lowing: Matteo di Giovanni’s ‘‘Madonna and 
Child with Saints,’’ Sano di Pietro’s ‘“Madonna 
and Child with Angels;’’ Monaco’s ‘“‘Madonna and 
Child with Saints;’’ Lotto’s ‘‘Adriadne at Naxos;”’ 
Giorgione’s ‘’Terris Portrait; Jacopo Bellini’s 
“Madonna and Child;’’ Crivelli’s “Madonna and 
Child;”? Titian’s ‘‘Doge Donato;”’ Giotto’s ‘The 
Eternal with Adoring Angels;’’ Sassetta s. ‘St. 
Francis Receiving the Stigmata;’’ Guardi’s “Mare 
in Tempesta’”’ and ‘‘Rialto Bridge,”’ Tuini’s Sa- 
lome;’’? Correggio’s ‘‘Head of an Angel;’’ Tura’s 
“St, George:”’ Mantegna’s ‘‘Virgin in Prayer;’’ Car- 
avagegio’s ‘‘Unknown Woman,” Bosch’s “Betrayal 
of Christ;’? Memling’s ‘‘Man with Folded Hands: : 
Van Huysum’s ‘‘Garden Bouquet;’’ Frans Hais 
“Portrait of I, A. Massa;” three important can- 
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_vasses by Rubens; Van Dyck’s ‘‘Queen Henrietta 
Fromentin’s ‘“‘Arabs Watering Their 
Horses; Jacques Louis David’s ‘‘Madame Tallien. 

Other treasures are the Sung Quan Yin, also a 
head of Buddha, an XI Century Yunnanese Quan 
Yin, a French XII Century ‘‘Crucifixion’’ stained 
glass window from Bourges, and a XV Century 
Mille Fleurs tapestry of ‘‘Two Lovers. 

The cld Spanish painting with the contemporary 
work of Spain, is second in this country only to 
that of the Hispanic Society of America in New 
York City. Included is the portrait of the Marques 
de Sofraga by Goya, the equal of the best Goya 
portraiture. The four Zurbarans in the permanent 
collection comprise an important feature in the 
San Diego Gallery. Other gems in the old Spanish 
section are: Velazquez’ portrait of the ‘‘Infanta 
Margarita’ dated 1655; El Greco’s ‘‘Penitent St. 
Peter; Bermejo’s, ‘‘Arrest of Sta. Engracia; 
XV Century ‘‘St. John” retablo frem Aragon, and 
@ remarkable still life, “‘Quince, Cabbage, Melon, 
and Cucumber,” by Fray Sanchez Cotan. The Mod- 
ern Spanish paintings have special significnce from 
such work as “Elvira and Tiberio,’’ by de Caviedes; 
“Blanche,’’ by Pedro Pruna; ‘‘Spectre du Soir, 
by Dali; ‘‘Music’’ by Joan Mire; and several ex- 
amples by the brothers de Zubiaurre. 

Outstanding sculpture examples are by Jacob 
Epstein, I. Mestrovic, Maillol, Maria Martins, 
Derjinsky, J. Flannagan, Donal Hord (9 examples), 
and William Zorach. 

Among the modern canvasses owned by the 
Gallery, ‘‘Flowers” by Henri Matisse, Vlaminck’s 
“Winter,’’ “‘Classic Head,’’ by Derain; ‘‘Germ of 
the Cosmios,’? by Andre Masson; ‘‘Mme. Yvette 
Guilbert,’’ by Toulouse-Lautrec; and a sketch of 
@ young girl by Renoir, represent the French group; 
American examples of importance include work by 
such artists as Frank Duveneck, Winslow Homer, 
A. P. Ryder, J. H. Twachtman,' Doris Rosenthal, 
Guy Pene du Bois, Umberto Romano, Maurice 
Sterne, Karl Zerbe, R. Breinin, Maurice Prender- 
gast, Arthur B. Davies, H. G. Dearth, and Henry 
Varnum Poor. : 

ong artists represented in the modern group 
are: Charles Burchfield, Lyonel Feininger, Robert 
Gwathmey, John La Farge, Wyant, Robert Henri, 
J. Sloan, Millard Sheets, Emil Carlsen, Mary Cas- 
satt, Thomas Eakins, George Inness, George Luks, 
Charles Reiffel, E. Hansen, Gladys Rockmore 
Davis’ “‘Child with Doll,’’ Jean de Botton's ‘‘Blisha, 
La Marocaine,’’ Julio de Diego’s ‘‘Guerreros Baila- 
Tines’’ and Joseph de Martini’s ‘‘The Wharf.’’ 

An important acquisition of 75 prints from the 
Bertie Heilbron estate, include prints by Van Dyck, 
Rembrandt, Tiepolo, Callot, Meryon, Whistler, Mc- 
Bey, Zorn, Brockhurst and Cameron. 


Fort Ticonderoga Museum 


Fort Ticonderoga Museum, opened to the public 
in 1909, is located in historic Fort Ticonderoga, 
once held in military possession by France, Great 
Britain and the United States, on Lake Champlain, 
one mile from Ticonderoga, N. Y, The museum 
contains a collection of Indian, Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary relics, fire arms, uniforms and war ma- 
terials. Also, there are paintings, etchings and 
drawings of early war scenes and personnel. 


Franklin Institute 


The Franklin Institute (founded 1824) is one 
of the oldest institutions in the country devoted 
to the study and promotion of the mechanic arts 
and applied science. The cornerstone of the old 
building it occupied for more than a century, on the 
east side of Seventh Street below Market, in 
Philadelphia, was laid in 1825. 

From the beginning classes of instruction were 
held and an industrial exhibition planned. 
The classes developed into the Franklin High 
School, giving a liberal as well as a scientific edu- 
cation. It served a vital need until 1832, when the 
ee es ed See first public high 
SC) ‘ C c € classes upon 
sa pou ere eed re 1923. 7 ripe: ome 

e firs ustrial exhibition (1824) proved 
_ be so successful that it became an annual affair 
and was held regularly for many years, to the 
encouragement and advancement of the infant 
industries of the nation. These ‘were the first in- 


cy 
Book paving esched: ies 2a ee Pub 
Re tiek standard has been ont bu tons its 
oe eee applications to 
_ industry and commerce by workers who are out- 
; open in their pesneciiye flelds 
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~besides housing the offices and library of 


i 


volumes and 40,000 pamphlets., It is no 
for its unusually complete patent literatur 
for the “runs” of its domestic and foreign . 
nical periodicals. : g 

Beginning with awards made for the encou 
ment of indusiry, the Co ttee on Science 
the Arts now awards a number of medals 
certificates of merit to men or organizations ° 
distinctive contributions to the advancemer 
science or its applications justifies recognitions 
most coveted of these is the ‘Franklin Ma 
Among the recipients of this medal are 4 
Einstein, Orville Wright, Sir James Jeans, I 
Langmuir, Niels Bohr, Thomas_ Edison, 
Thomson and Lord Rutherford, Dr. J. C. 
saker, Dr. P. D. Merica, Dr. Harlow Shapley 
Henry Clapp Sherman and Sir Henry. 
Tizard, and in 1947 to Dr. Enrico Fermi “in w 
nition of his brilliant contributions to both th 
ical and experimental physics, and of his sk 
combining theory with experiment so as to op@ 
a vast new field of research in which practices 
may be made of the energy stored in the nua 
certain kinds of very'heavy atoms,’’ and t 
Robert Robinson ‘‘in recognition of his nuns 
and brilliant researches in organic chemist 
ticularly, his invaluable contributions to the 
edge of natural substances, and of his super 
perimental skill in organic synthesis.”’ ; 

The Franklin Institute Laboratories for) 
search and Development, expanded and en 
during World War II, specialize in researc 
industry and government along the lines oj 
applied physical sciences... 

Research laboratories, known as the E 
Research Foundation, in Swarthmore, Pa., || 
established (1921) to study the fundamental | 
lems of physical science, particularly electric; 
for investigating scientific problems aris 
industry. 

The Biochemical Research Foundation be 
affiliated (1935) with The Franklin Institutt 
laboratories study the processes of disease : 
a chemical viewpoint; new organic compound <! 
regard to their therapeutic, medicinal, and bé 
cent values. The laboratories are located in 
ark, Del. 

The Institute moved - (1933) into its pw 
building at 20th Street on the Benjamin Fray 
Parkway, in Philadelphia. This building is\a 
manent memerial to Benjamin Franklin, ani 
cludes a Memorial Hall with an heroic sized s 
of Franklin by James Earle Fraser. The bui! 


stitute, also contains an extensive museum r 
Eo S enetaktam, the latter the gift of Sa 
. Fels. 
The Fels Planetarium is also a part of 
Institute. 


Fraunces Tavern 


Fraunces Tavern is one of the oldest bi 
In America, A fine example of Américan-Cox 
architecture, it was erected (1719) as the Del 
mansion. It was acquired (1762) by Samuel 
ces and was then known as Queen’s Head Ta 

The Museum contains numerous reli¢s 0 
Revolution, historical paintings by John 
Dunsmore, and water colors of scenes of the _ 
lutionary War, by Harry A. Ogden. The Long 
was the scene of Washington’s farewell *t 
officers (Dec. 4, 1783). It is the headquartu 
oat a of the American Revolution in News 


ay) 


Ce Tavern, at Broad and Pearl Streets 


York, N. Y., is conducted as a colonial resta 
| 


Freedom House 


Freedom House (organized 1941) was esta) 
as an educational center to advance the idi 
freedom and as a challenge to the Brown. 
of Munich, the shrine of Nazism. Among its fi 
ets, former members of the Committee to L 
America and the Fight For Freedom Comm 
were Wendell L. Willkie, Dorothy Thompson sj 
bert Agar and George Field. «The Presid q 
Harry Gideonse. Freedom House worked th i 
out the war years to give ideological me 
the struggle against the Axis. An extensi 
department was maintained which, in its firs 
alone, was responsible for more than 180 loca 
work and short-waved broadcasts, 

Freedom House now is in the Willkie 
Building which it established at 20 West 
St., New York City, shortly after the 
Mr. Willkie. In this center, the organizatio 
carried on its peacetime purposes, which iw! 
the extension of full equality to all peoph 
gardless of color, creed or. national origins ok 
tion to dictatorship and the denial of human } 
at home and abroad; and forwarding the || 
that freedom. from war must come p 
strengthened United Nations with powers 


Wes 
Lectures on international and domestic qu 


m 
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a 
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terest are delivered each season for the 
the organization’s 4,000 members. With 
sion of U.N. authorities, Freedom House 
United Nations emblem, based on the 
gnia, to be worn by private individuals, 

ression of support. 
anization also sponsors the annual Free- 
ward, a bronze plaque presented each year 
imerican who has made an outstanding con- 
to the cause of freedom. Winners have 
led Walter Lippman, 1943; Sumner Welles, 
iGeneral Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1945; Bernard 
h, 1946; and Secretary of State George 


Frick Collection 


: ck Collection, 1 E. 70th St., New York 
: yen founded by the late Henry Clay Frick 


principal part of the Collection consists of 
19th century paintings, seyeral of which 
been acquired since Mr. Frick’s death. 
the masters represented are Duccio. Cas- 
©Piero della Francesca, Gentile and Gio- 
' Bellini, Titian, ‘Tintoretto, Veronese: 
in, Hals, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Terborch. 
» Vermeer; El Greco, Velazquez, Goya; 
Renoir, Gauguin; Boucher, Fragonard, 
Ingres, Cezanne, Hogarth, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Raeburn, Constable, Turner 
histler. Closely related to these are a 
number of drawings and prints. 
We are also bronzes and portrait busts by 
jetta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bellano, 
* Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans Vischer, 
f de Vries, Jonghelinck, Derbais, Girardon, 
ox, Pajou, and Houdon—of whose famous 
}@ unique terra cotta version is here. 
‘Collection further includes Limoges painted 
s of the 16th century, with pieces by 
Pénicaud, Léonard Limosin, Martial Rey- 
‘and Jean Court; 17th and 18th century 
/and French porcelains; English, French, 
lian period furniture; and a few rare Per- 


e works of art are not displayed as in the 
enti ional museum but are the furnishing and 
bion of an early 20th-century house which 
@ part of the Collection. One of the 
4s an oak-panelled library, hung with por- 
and landscapes of the English School. 
rt is a drawingroom, containing French 
mtury furniture of exceptional interest and 
ble series of wall-panels by Fragonard. A 
“reproducing an 18th-century boudoir, is 
ed with panels which Boucher painted for 
de Pompadour. The Boucher and Frago- 
anels have been cleaned and the Fragonard 
remodelled in order to show the paintings 
r advantage. 


iffth Observatory and 
Planetarium 


rifith Observatory, on the slope of Mount 
o0d,. was given to Los Angeles, Calif., 
Griffith J. Griffith. It includes a 12-inch 
g telescope, the Planetarium Theater and 
of Science. The planetarium show is held 
=-conditioned theater having a seating 
of 500. In the center is the planetarium 


e are the Foucault pendulum, a large 
model of the moon, a model of the solar 
telescopes for viewing the sun and its 
, @ series of artificial solar eclipses pro- 
‘on a screen, a collection of meteorites, 2 
. our galaxy, models of the planets, an 
of the work of amateur telescope makers, 
nerous transparencies. 
; “ and geology are represented 
exhibits as a million-volt Tesla coil, 
light, electri discharge through gases, 
, . Wilson ud chamber, spectra of 
ection and refraction of light, magnetism, 
mee, minerals and rocks, geological form- 
Griffith Park, oil field and underlying 
, geological clock and chemical elements. 
exhibits include elaborate working model 
on; large working scale model of the 200- 
cope and dome. The newest addition is an 
y to the planetarium to simulate a dramatic 
he moon. 


H of American Artists 


+ from the Hall of-Fame, but under the 
New York University, is the Hall of Ameri- 
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can Artists, in the rotunda of the Gould Memorial 
Li ,.at New York University in New York, N. Y. 
Founded by W. Francklyn Paris and offered to the 
University (1919) ss a memorial to American 
painters and sculptors, this group contains por- 
traits in bronze of the following artists, all exe- 
cuted by American sculptors and endowed by 
popular subscriptions: 

James A. McNeili Whistler by Edmond T. Quinn; 
J. Q. A. Ward by Hermon A, MacNeil; J. Q. A. 
Ward by himself; Elihu Vedder by Albin Polasek; 
Augustus St. Gaudens by John Flanagan; Walter 
Shirlaw by Paul W. Bartlett; Charles S. Pearce 
by Paul W. Bartlett; Clinton Oglivie by Paul W. 
Bartlett; Samuel F. B. Morse by Horatio Green- 
ough (1841); Francis D. Millet by Albin Polasek; 
George Inness by Scott Hartley; Charles W. 
Hawthorne by Albin Polasek; Charles Grafiy by 
Albin Polasek; Daniel Chester French by Margaret 
French Cresson; Frank Duveneck by Charles 
Grafly; William M. Chase by Albin Polasek; Henry 
K. Brown by H. K. Bush-Brown; Carroll Beckwith 
by George T. Brewster; Charles H. Niehaus by 
Adolph Alexander Weinmann; Henry Merwin 
Shrady by E. Amateis; Frederic MacMonnies by 
John Flanagan, and a self-portrait by Frederick 
Ruckstull. 

Portrait busts of William Ordway Partridge, 
John Noble and Albert Morris Bagby will be added 
shortly and memorials to workers in the decorative 
arts will occupy the spaces in the alcoves. A be- 
ginning has also been made for an Architects’ 
Corner in the bronze doors at the entrance to the 
library building, which are a memorial to Stanford 
Whité, and consist of panels by Andrew O’Connor, 
Herbert Adams, Janet Scudder, Ulysses S. Ricci, 
Philip Martiny and Adolph Alexander Weinmann. 


Hall of Fame for Great 


Americans 


The Hall of Fame is on the campus of New 
York University on University Heights in the 
Bronx, New York, N. Y. The Hall and adjoining 
buildings was built with funds contributed by the 
late Mrs. Finley J. Shepard (Helen Gould). 

Names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame are 
chosen every five years by a College of Electors, 
consisting of approximately 100 American men and 
women o: distinction, representing every State of 
the Union and several professions. Following, in 
order of selection, are the names of the 77 persons 
thus far chosen. The busts and tablets are the gifts 


of associations or individuals. 


New names will be 


chosen in October, 1950. Dr. James Rowland Angell 


is the Director. 


1900 

John Adams 
John James Audubon 
Henry Ward Beecher 
William Ellery Channing 
Henry Clay 
Peter Cooper 
Jonathan Edwards 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
David Glasgow Farragut 
Benjamin Franklin 
Robert Fulton 
Ulysses Simpson Grant 
Asa Gray P 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Washington Irving 
Thomas Jefferson 
James Kent 
Robert Edward Lee 
Abraham Lincoln 
Henry Wadsworth 

Longfellow 
John Marshall 
Horace Mann 
Samuel Finley Breese 

Morse 
George Peabody 
Joseph Story 
Gilbert Charles Stuart 
George Washington 
Daniel Webster 
Eli Whitney 


1905 
John Quincy Adams 
James Russell Lowell 
Mary Lyon 
James Madison 
Maria Mitchell 
William Tecumseh 

Sherman 

John Greenleaf Whittier 
Emma Willard 


me 1910 


| George Bancroft 
Phillips 


Brooks 
William Cullen Bryant 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Andrew Jackson 


John Lothrop Motley 

Edgar Allan Poe 

Harriet Beecher Stowe 

Frances Elizabeth 
Willard 


1915 

Louis Agassiz 
Daniel Boone 
Rufus Choate 
Charlotte Saunders 

Cushman ? 
Alexander Hamilton 
Joseph Henry 
Mark Hopkins 
Elias Howe 
Francis Parkman 


1920 
Samuel Langhorne Cle- 
mens (Mark Twain) 
James Buchanan Eads 
Patrick Henry 
William Thomas Green 
Morton 
Alice Freeman Palmer 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Roger Williams 


1925 
Edwin Booth 
John Paul Jones 


1930 
Matthew Fontaine 
Maury 
James Monroe 
James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler 
Walt Whitman 
1935 
Grover Cleveland 
Simon Newcomb 
William Penn 


1940 
Stephen Collins Foster 
1945 
Sidney Lanier 
Thomas Paine 
Walter Reed 
; Booker T. Washington 
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- Hall of State 
(Museum of Texas History) 


The Hall of State was erected with state funds 
at a cost of $1,200,000, and is located in Fair Park 
in Dallas 1, Texas. It was built in commemoration 
of Texas heroes as part of the centennial program 
(1936). Later leased by the State to the City of 
Dallas, it has been the home of the Dallas His- 
torical Society (founded 1922) since 1938. 

At the entrance are the heroic figures of. Sam 
Houston, William Barret Travis, Stephen Fuller 
Austin, James Walker Fannin, Mirabeau Buona- 
parte Lamar and Thomas Jefferson Rusk. 

- The walls of the Hall are of Texas limestone. 
Around them a frieze records names distinguished 
in the history of the region. 

Murals are by J. O. Mahoney Jr. (South Texas 
Room), Arthur Neindorff (North Texas Room), 
Olin H. Travis (East Texas Room). Tom Lea (West 
Texas Room), and Eugene Savage, Reveau Bassett, 
and Buck Winn Jr. (Hall of the Six Flags). 

Statuary: Above the central entrance is the 
heroic statue of a Tejas warrior, by Allie Tennant. 
Pompeo Coppini made the figures of Travis, Rusk, 
Houston, Austiny-Lamar, and Fannin in the Hall 
of the Heroes. A portrait bust of Fleet Admiral 
C. W. Nimitz; by Felix de Weldon, was added to 
the Hall of the Heroes in. 1945. A statue of a Cow- 
boy, carved of wood by Dorothy Austin, is in the 
West Texas Room. 


Harvard Computation 
; Laboratory 
The Computation Laboratory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge 38, Mass., is a compact glass 


and brick building which was specifically designed 
to house large scale digital calculating machines 


-and to provide laboratories for their design and 


construction. The first such machine, the IBM 
Automatic Sequence Controlled Calculator, some- 
times referred to as the ‘‘mechanical brain,” 
occupies a central room sixty feet square. Under 
the supervision of Prof. Howard H. Aiken, co- 


‘inventor of the calculator, the machine works 24 


hours a day, seven days a week, solving highly 
complex mathematical problems. 

The machine multiplies 23 digits by 23 digits to 
give a 46 digit product in six seconds. Addition of 
23 digits can be performed in one-third of a 
second. The entire machine is under the control of 
an automatic sequence control mechanism which 
reads punched paper tape containing the coded 
instructions to the machine. If the machine makes 
an error, it automatically stops, and a signal light 
is turned on. Answers to problems are auto- 
matically recorded on specially adapted electric 
typewriters. The paper tape bearing the instruc- 
tions to the machine is prepared by a staff of 
Righly trained mathematicians. 

Completely modern in design, the two-story 
structure includes such modern innovations as an 
almost solid ring of large windows on all sides 
which permit maximum vision and sunlight and 
a huge two-story glass window for observation 
ae arg A large visitors’ lobby, provided with a 

0-foot glass wall, sofas, and chairs, allows spec- 
tators to view the machine without interfering 
with the work of the operetors. 

Downstairs, the building houses a_ complete 
machine shop, containing lathes, drill presses, 
milling machines, and other tools, a drafti room, 
@ print room, experimental laboratories, and a 
Sixty-foot square construction room. These facili- 
ties are provided for the design and construction 
of future calculators, df which the second has been 
Soy tobe (June, 1948). It is now being erected at 

e Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va. A third 
machine is at present under construction. 

The history of calculating machines is graphi- 
cally displayed by a collection which includes 
abaci, a set of Napier’s ‘‘bones,’’ early calculating 
devices, and electro-mechanical counters. 


Hayden Planetarium 


The Hayden Planetarium of the -American 
Museum of Natural History, 81st Street near Cen- 
tral Park West, New York 24, N. Y., is a theatre 
of the sky. Here, by means of a man-made instru- 


' ment, the stars and other heavenly bodies are 


projected by rays of light on a 75-foot dome, giving 
an_almost perfect illusion of the night sky. 

Each month a new sky-show is presented. These 
shows deal dramatically and scientifically with the 
various aspects of the heavens. When a new star or 
comet appears in the real heavens, those bodies 
are also made visible in the planetarium sky, keep- 
ing it always up to date. The purpose of the plane- 
tarium is to entertain as well as to.instruct. To 
this end music and. color play an important part in 
the aesthetic and. entertainment value .of the 
planetarium shows. 5 
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In the last 13 years a great variety of 
have been presented, among them The 
the Planets, Color in the Sky, Our Sun 
from Space, ejc. A special Christmas show is 
each December in which various theories 
the identity of the Star of Bethlehem are 
with the aid of the Planetarium projector. 

Another show that has been enjoyed by 
sands, The End of the World, demonstra 
vivid and realistic fashion the cosmic catas 
that might destroy our planet or wipe out lif! 
it. Among the possibilities enacted in th) 
theater aré a collision between the earth 
large comet, a collision between the sun | 
wenn e star or the impact of the moon wil 
planet. ? 

One of the most popular shows in recenti 
was given in February and March 1946—** 
Rockets and the Moon.’”’ Through the cou 
the U. S. Army Signal Corps the first Radar Ce 
with the moon'which was accomplished (Jan 
was featured with recent applications in 
propulsion. These two historic scientific 4 
plishments were projected into the future by |) 
the audience on a rocket trip to the moon. H 
crater on the moon the audience observe 
phases of the earth during half a lunar day 
weeks, earth time). I 
The planetarium audience may travel bao 
or forward in time, finding itself at one m 
beneath the skies of Galilee at the time « 
first Christmas 2,000 years ago, and at % 
moment under the stars which not he, bt 
remote descendants will observe and study./ 
Not only the stars, planets, sun and mow 
represented here, but also such beauti 
special sky exhibits as the northern lights, & 
showers with hundreds of meteors lighting 7 
sky, rainbows, and real thunder storms. The ps 
sun and moon move against the backegro | 
stars as they do in reality, the northern i 
change and flicker, the comet races in towa. 
sun and then bows itself away. > 
In all, about 9,00Q stars are shown il 
planetarium heavens. This includes stars 6 
magnitude. 

The Hayden Planetarium played a vital ¥ 
World War II by adapting its unique facilill 
celestial navigation instruction. With the « 
the conflict the Planetarium reconverted int 
ately to peacetime activity. Expanded courses 
to the public, were established in ‘‘Celestial MW 
tion,’’ ‘‘Star Identification.’’ ‘‘Astronomy W 
Mathematics,”’ ‘“Young People’s Astronomy.’' 
On Other Worlds’? and ‘‘Basic Meteorologyis 

Amateur interest in Astronomy is encoura) 
making facilities available to the public for 
tion in telescope making. Anyone may m 
mirror for his own telescope at cost by regis! 
for these courses. Additional Planetarium ae? 
include a special course for school teachers 
in-service credit is given. eit 

In the corridors of the planetarium bui 
many interesting scientific exhibits inelua 
large collection of meteorites, several transi 
cies of the world’s finest astronomical photo 
a series of dioramas illustrating the anatcy 
storm areas and many other unusual items 


Helms Hall 


Helms Hall, Los Angeles, Calif., now. unde 
struction, is a Hall of Fame shrine founded 
H. Helms to honor the world’s greatest 
coaches and others who have contributed n 
athletics—amateur, collegiate and profession” 
Election to Helms Hall, in recognition of ai 
achievement or noteworthy contribution 
letics, will be by vote of a Helms Hall Boart 
only those who have completed their careetq 
be eligible. Character and sportsmanship Ww) 
ceive equal consideration with athletic achi 
or contributions. mh 
Helms Hall, when completed, at a cost. 
proximately $350,000, will house the ex 
offices of Helms Athletic Foundation: the 
Athletic Foundation library of sports, rega 
the most complete in existence; Olympic @ 
Amateur Sports, Collegiate. Sports, an 
sional Sports Hall of Fame Chambers; : 
torium; radio broadcast room; Press Club; ¢| 
ontgon ae ee scene patio 
struction o: e first unit of the Hall w: 
(May 17, 1948). * 


John Herron Art Institu} 


The John Herron Art Institute of India 
Ind., including an art museum and a. 
separate buildings, was erected (1906) fr 
bequeathed to the Art Association of Indiam 
by John Herron. It is owned and operat | 
Art Association of Indianapolis (organiz 
The collection of more than 11,000 

arranged in 12 galleries. in the muse 
ing, and represents the arts of countries 


from ancient to modern times. The t 
el includes costumes. textiles, prints, 
Ng ey glass, metal objects, sculpture 


fuseum and Library ot The Hispanic So- 
-4merica occupy two buildings in the no- 
etcup on Broadway, between 155th and 156th 
Ks, New York 32, N. Y. This contribution New 
Owes to the public spirit and generosity of 
YM. Huntington, president of the Society, 
he founded (May 18, 1904). The Main Build- 
vhich houses the museum and library, was 
y opened (Jan. 1908), and the North Build- 
foted to an exhibition of modern Spanish 
BS, arts, and crafts (Nov. 1930). 
Heed oi foundation provides for the estab- 
ot in the City of New York of a public 
"and museum designed to be a link among 
Mglish, Spanish and Portuguese speaking 
%S. In furtherance of these aims a collection of 
mes and other art objects, together with 
Scripts and a library of about 40,000 books, 
placed in the charge of the Society (1904). 
Varied collections have been increased and 
so that, for example, the library now 
ne of the most notaole Hispanic libraries 
erica. 


stitute of Early American 
History and Culture 


mInstitute of Early American History and 
ve, Williamsburg, Va., sponsored jointly by 
Bollege of William and Mary and Colonial 
msburg, Inc., was founded (1943). It is dedi- 
to the furtherance of study, research and 
Bations bearing upon early American history. 
sis falls upon no single section, but rather 
ole of American civilization from the 16th 
19th centuries; likewise history is inter- 
broadly to embrace the study of the arts, 
Teligion, science and-thought as well as 
fields of political, economic and institu- 
history. The Institute cooperates with all 
ons and learned societies engaged in ac- 
pertaining to the early history of this 
» especially with respect to the maintenance 
standards of historical accuracy and 
. It exposed (1947) the forgery of the 
Papers. 
William and Mary Quarterly (founded 
iow in its third series, is a journal of early 
tan history and is published by the Institute. 
had developed a publications program, 
Oted in part by Grants-in-Aid of research. 


yn Memorial Art Museum 


Renaissance to the present day. 

, prints, photographs, industrial arts and 

ure are among the four or five new ex- 
shown each month. 

exhibit rooms accommodate additional dis- 

sincluding Oriental and Classical groups and 

waphic Arts Section. The Museum has a 
al’ Art Reference Library which includes 

‘color reproductions of paintings and slides 

iting art history. 


es 
4fficial documents of the 


and pai ; 
also Contains 35,000 objects ranging from _| 
nado sword of 1541 to a 1912 airplane built 


ociety also-is trustee of the ‘Old Shawnee 
Mission, established (1830) near present 
§ City as an Indian mission school. 
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Layton Art Gallery 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. was organ- 
ized, incorporated and endowed by Frederick 
Layton (1881). Its permanent collection includes 
paintings by John Constable, George Romney, 
Sir Peter Lely, Jacob Ruysdael, Thomas Couture, 
Corot, Bastien-LePage, and such American artists 
as Rembrandt Peele, Albert Bierstadt, Asher B, 
Durand, George Inness, Ralph Blakelock, Thomas 
Moran, Warren Davis, Frederic Remington, East- 
men.Johnson, Abbott Thayer, Hovsep Pushman 
Winslow Homer, and Gerrit V._ Sinclair, Kari 
Priebe, Carol Blanchard, Forrest Flower. 


Lincoln Memorial 


_ The Lincoln Memorial, in Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., on the axis of the Capitol and 
Washington Monument, was authorized (1911) by 
Congress; designed by Henry Bacon, architect of 
New York City; ground was broken for the founda= 
tions (Feb. 12, 1914); the cornerstone was laid (Feb. 
ap the building was dedicated (May 30, 

The exterior of the Memorial symbolizes the 
Union of the United States of America. Surround- 
ing the walls of the Memorial Hall is a colonnade 
of the States of the Union, the frieze above it 
bearing the names of the 36 States Pag at the 
time of Lincoln’s death. On the attic walls above 
the colonnade are inscribed the names of the 48 
States existing today. These walls and columns 
enclose the sanctuary containing three memorials 
to Abraham Lincoln. The place of honor is oc- 
cupied by a colossal marble statue of the man 
himself, facing the Washington Monument and 
Capitol. On the north wall to the right of the 
central space where the statue is placed, and sepa- 
rated from it by a row of columns, is inscribed 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address. Similarly, 
on the south wall the Gettysburg Speech is 
memorialized. 

The columns are not vertical, but are slightly 
tilted inward toward the building, and the tilt of 
the four corner columns is even more exaggerated. 
The outside face above the columns is also inclined 
inward, but less than the columns. The wall of the 
Memorial Hall inclines inward least of all. This. 
was done to avoid the optical illusion of bulging 
at the top. é 

The foundations of the Memorial rest upon bed- 
rock from 44 to 65 feet below the original grade. 
The superstructure of white Colorado-Yule marble 
is approximately 80 feet high and rests on a base 
composed of three immense marble steps: Masonry 
approaches from the direction of the Washington 
Monument and the Capitol ascend a terrace re- 
tained by a 14-foot granite wall. This wall on the 
east and west sides is 256 feet, 10 inches long and 
187 feet long on the north and south sides. The 
walls of the Memorial are enclosed by a continuous 
colonnade 188 feet, 4 inches long and 118 feet, 6 
inches wide. The 38 columns in the colonnade, 
includi the two standing in the entrance, are 
44 feet high, 7 feet 5 inches in diameter at the 
base, and the shafts are composed of 11 drums each. 

Greek Ionic columns 50 feet high and 5 feet, 6 
inches in diameter at the base divide the interior 
of the Memorial into three chambers. The walls of 
the interior are Indiana limestone, and the ceiling 
which is 60 feet above the finished floor, is designed 
with bronze girders ornamented with laurel and 
pine leaves. The panels between the girders are of 
Alabama marble saturated with paraffin to pro- 
duce translucency. 3 

The outstanding feature of the Memorial is the 
statue of Abraham Lincoln, designed and modeled 
by Daniel Chester French. It is placed in the 
central hall of the Memorial where, by virtue of its 
imposing position in the place of honor, it pre- 
dominates. The statue represents Lincoln as the 
war President seated in a great armchair 1245 feet 
high, over the back of which a flag has been 
draped; 28 blocks of Georgia white marble compose 
the statue, which is 19 feet high from head to oot. 
The extreme width, including the drapery over the 
chair, is 19 feet. The statue rests upon ait oblong 
pedestal of Tennesse marble 10 feet high, 16 feet 
wide, and 17 feet deep sec a turn rests upon 

latform of Tennessee marble). | 
. The two murals py Jules Guerin typify. alle- 
gorically the principles which were evident in the 
life of Lincoln. Each is 60 feet long and 12 feet high. 


Lincoln Park Zoo 


e Lincoln Park Zoological Gardens in Chi- 
poten Iil,, operated by the Chicago Park District, 
covers 25 acres, exhibits more than 2,006 mammals, 
birds and reptiles collected from lands ranging 


from the ice-bound arctic to the torrid tropics. 


hibits are housed in five buildings, five 
Siene (30. outdoor yards and enclosures, nine dens 
for wolves and foxes, nine bear pits, raccoon pit, 
outdoor pool for sea liens, penguin pool, wild 
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fowl pond, bird of prey cages, pheasantries, flight- 

less bird section, and the world’s only Zoorookery. 

This is a landscaped rock garden with a meander- 

ing stream in its center. There are no fences, 

only a water barrier, and visitors may photograph 
birds without interference of wires and bars. 
cluded among the many winged creatures are 

flamingos, cranes, storks, swans and peacocks. A 

“Zoo Answer Shop’’ has been established, at which 
visitors may ask questions about the various mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom. ; 

Originating (1868) with a pair of swans from 
Central Park, New York, the Lincoln Park Zoo is 
one of the oldest in America. It received (1869) 
donations of deer, buffalo and wolves, and (1870) 
it was officially established. A number of animals 
from a traveling circus were lent (1874) to the 
zoo, including the first lion that ever took up his 
residence there. 

The zoo is the home of ‘“‘Bushman,’’ the world- 
famed male gorilla, reputed to be the finest anthro- 
poid specimen in captivity—6 feet, 2 inches tall, 
550 pounds in weight, and 20 years old (as of April 
1, 1948). Millions of visitors have viewed this 
amazing creature as he peers savagely through the 
thick plate glass of his 2-room steel ‘‘suite.”” His 
diet, scientifically-prepared, usually consists of 20 
pounds of grapes, lettuce of which he is fond, 
pears, peaches, bananas, carrots, sweet potatoes 
and occasionally a snack of American cheese for 
additional Vitamin B-1. He washes it all down with 
three quarts of milk to which has been added raw 
eggs and vitamin tablets. 


Los Angeles County Museum 


The Los Angeles County Museum in Exposition 
Park in Los Angeles, Calif., was founded (1910) 
and is administered by the County Board of 
Supervisors through a Board of Governors and 
the Director. J 

Permanent art galleries include American and 
European in historical sequence: William 
Randolph Hearst Hall of Ancient Art, containing 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Persian, Chinese and 
Indian collections; Gothic Room, 14th-15th century, 
French, Italian, Flemish, German, and Spanish; 
Renaissance gallery, 16th century; Southern and 
Northern Baroque, 17th century; collection of 16th 
century Limoges; collection of 16th-17th century 
Swiss and Flemish stained glass; English, 18th 
century (Marion Davies collection); French, 
18th century; American painting and watercolors, 
early 20th century (William Preston Harrison col- 
lection); French Impressionist and Modern, 18th- 
20th century (Harrison, Mabury and De Sylva 
collections); English and American decorative arts, 
171th-19th century; American galleries, 19th-20th 
century. , 

Permanent history galleries include Early Man; 
American Indian cultures including Plains Indians, 
Mexican, Central and South American, California 
and Northwest tribes, Eskimo &nd Southwestern 
peoples; Pacific Island Cultures; California History 


devoted to early periods; History of Transportation; 
and World War II, Axis weapons. 

The science galleries include the famous collec- 
tion of Rancho La Brea Pleistocene Fossils and 
fossils from Conkling Cavern, also minerals. Nat- 
ural history galleries are African and American 
mammals (habitat groups); Birds; Fishes and 
corals (submarine groups); Insects; Modern Osteo- 
ot aia ‘Evolution of the Horse’’; Reptiles and 

2 


Louisiana State Museum 


The Louisiana State Museum, New Orleans 16, 
La., was established (1906), and consists of the 
Cabildo, the Presbytere, also the old State Arsenal 
building in which are exhibited the military relics, 
and the Creole Mansion, the Jackson House and 
the St. Ann Street Pontabla Building. 

In the Cabildo (built 1795) are paintings of 
Louis XIV, Andrew Jackson, Gen. Beauregard, 
Gen, Philemon Thomas; bronze death mask of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, made on St. Helena (May 5, 
1821) a replica. There are other paintings of his- 

, torical characters, including the Lafittes, and Maj. 
Jean Baptiste Plauche. There is also the painting 
by E. D. B. Fabrina Julio of the last meeting of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee and Thomas Jonathan 
“Stonewall” Jackson during the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville. Gen. Jackson was killed when re- 

turning from that meeting. 

By itself, to the left as one enters the Transfer 
Room, is the only known authentic likeness of 
Jean Lafitte, the pirate-patriot of song and story. 
It is a painting on wood by John, Wesley Jarvis, 
noted American portrait painter 4nd nephew of 
John Wesley, founder of Methodism. ‘This oil 
painting . depicts Jean and his brother Pierre 
Lafitte, and Capt. Dominique You (as’ Frederic 
Youx was popularly known) having a drinking 

the Café des Réfugiés, and these are the 


‘pout ¢, 
only known likenesses of the celebrated trio of 


pirates who proved their patriotism at 
of New Orleans by serving under Gen 


Almonester y Roxas. . 
There is an original portrait of Johm 
Jones by Jean Michel Moreau, and one of 
Slidell, all of the 10 flags that were flowy 
Louisiana are shown. The Presbytére builalj 
given over to Natural History. 

The museum exhibits are a varied and va 
collection pertaining to the state’s early se 
history, education, flora, fauna, minerals,3 
culture, and commerce. Like attention 1; 
to the ancient Louisiana Province, its Missi 
River, the Mississippi Valley, and the Ga 
Mexico. 


M. H. de Young Memorii 


Museum 


The M. H. de Young Memorial Museum in « 
Gate Park in San Francisco 18, Calif., ew 
works of art from almost every period anc 
country in its more than 60 galleries. The 
divided into four main wings: one devoted t 
exhibitions changing from month to montit 
presenting the art traditions of Europe andA 
from the antique world through the 19th ce 
one showing art of the Orient and the Pacific g 
and one of California which provides a § 
biography of San Francisco and its region.. 
tions of armor, musical instruments, ship 
and American Colonial arts exist as adc 
interests. 

The East Wing of loan exhibitions p 
ever-changing variety of shows, each last: 
a month—contemporary painting, sculpture, 
tecture, photography, decorative arts—exh 

around special themes or illustrating mos: 
some special period or school of art. Thesea 
rowed by the Museum from other galleril 
collections throughout the world to make # 

to San Francisco the most significant treng 
achievements in art. Noteworthy examples | 
exhibitions in this wing have been: “The 

ing of France Since the French Revolt, 
chosen with the assistance of the French g 
ment from public and private collecti 

Europe; ‘‘The Chair’’—a complete is 
actual examples of this most common iti 
furniture; ‘‘Meet the Artist’’—an exhibiti 
self-portraits by the leading painters and c# 
ists of America, ‘‘Loan Exhibition of Maste 

by_El Greco.’’ q 

The Central Wing, with 21 galleries surre 
a central court, is devoted to the arts of Kuro 
America. It contains: examples of Egyptiang 
and Roman sculpture, ceramics, textiles and 
ry; medieval and renaissance stained glass wi 
European sculpture from the 13th to the : 
turies; tapestries, Flemish and French, ir 
15th to the 18th centuries; furniture and 
ings characteristic of the highest qualiti 
period, and master paintings of the great 
of European culture with American paint: 
19th century. The masterworks in painting | 
such great examples as ‘‘St John The Bapt 


El Greco, ‘‘The Tribute Money’ by / I 
and ‘‘Virgin and Christ Child with the Infij 
John and Angels’’ by Lucas Cranach, the Eé 

In the Northeast Wing the arts of the Ori«j 
of the Pacific Basin are displayed in seven 
one large gallery of Chinese sculpture, 
bronze vessels and textiles; two galleries on 
nese art, including a reconstruction of a ae 
interior, and one gallery each for the alu 
crafts of Indo-China and the Dutch East Ind 
islands of the South Pacific, Precolumbian 
and South America, and North American I 
Especially rare is the large collection of gol 
act bracelets and other ornaments of the J 

eru. 

San Francisco’s colorful history is the 


illustrating the fashions as actually worn, 
the document of changing taste. There 
gallery of paintings gathered in Europe, #) 
tion and hanging of which typifies the 
wealthy American collector of the ’90s. 
contains such famous items of their d: 
guereau’s ‘“‘The Broken Pitcher’? and 
“The Russian Bride’s Attire,’’ 

Of the special collections those of arm 
models are the most popular.’ The / : 
contains weapons of war of all countries fi 


n i 


iil: Ate lt 


. 


‘y to the present. The collection of ship 
intings id famous vessels and the appur- 
Ravigation are shown for their signifi- 
ation to the great port of San Francisco. 


- Marine Studios 


> 
Studios, world’s only oceanarium, Marine- 
-, Was organized (1937). Marine Studios 
by W. Douglas Burden, trustee of the 
| Museum of Natural History and member 
B New York Zoological Society. Cornelius 
rbilt Whitney, New York financier, is chair- 
yf the board of directors. 
ie Studios was-built originally as an under- 
notion picture studio and to give scientists 
Opportunity to study and observe marine 
in the oceanaria in a manner as closely 
ating their life in the open sea as is 
y Possible to duplicate. The maximum 
© of salt water fishes and animals on exhibit 
yone time is approximately 20,000 of about 
es. The specimens range in size from 
) fishes to large sharks. All specimens 
ced together in the two oceanaria and are 
petegated by species. One oceanarium is 
in shape, 75 feet in diameter, and 12 feet 
containing 380,000 gallons of sea water. The 
pOceanarium is rectangular, or roughly a 
» 100 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 18 feet 
entaining 420,000 gallons of sea water. There 
200 porthoks set at varying levels for 
jon and study of the specimens at any 


-. Mariners’ Museum - 


Mariners’ Museum was founded (1930) by 
Milton Huntington. It is situated on the 
Peninsula in Hampton Roads, six miles 
of Newport News, Va. 

/Museum contains one of the largest collec- 
f ship models, marine pictorial material. 
aeads, navigation instruments and memor- 
in the Western Hemisphere. It includes more 
0 models ranging from bark canoes to large 
models, and working mechanical scale 
xf ship prdpulsion machinery. More than 80 
eheads show the art of the ship carver, 
erpiece of which is an eagle with a wing- 
‘of 18 feet, from the U. S. Steam Frigate 
ster’” of 1858. 

85 full size craft from various countries; 
lugouts, etc.; boats of reeds, skin and 
‘are shown; also lifeboats and lifesaving 


h 


f the ship trades are displayed in wide 
axes, pikes and swords; bronze and iron 
m recovered by salvage operations and from 
jources, and gums and revolvers form an 
ive group. : 

J] thousand lithographs, engravings and 
‘depict the world harbors of importance 
ist every type of vessel. These subjects 
own on marine china, coins, stamps and 


arine Library is composed of over 
umes on shipbuilding, navigation, voyages 
ration, naval history, merchant marine, 
ar maritime subjects; a collection of over 
hotographs of sailing ships, steamships and 
; a collection of several thousand maps 
a collection of ship papers, lines and 


Mellon Institute 


Institute of Industrial Research, Pitts- 
Pa., was founded (1913), by Andrew W. 


of importance in pure and applied science. 
te is allied cooperatively with the Uni- 


Pittsburgh. : 


loping téchnology and _ public health 
non-profit scientific research. It has been 
) cultivating the natural sciences. in im- 
‘chemical education and investigation, in 
up chemical engineering and industrial 


forld War Il—a war of applied science— 
stitute’s research effort was -devoted 


ion, 
€ projects 


, the professio 
to prepare 


ite i 
ch statt by 
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its facilities by providing more laboratories and 
improving its equipment. 

During the institution's fiscal year (March 1, 
1947 to March 1, 1948), there were in operation 80 
industrial research programs, most of them in 
the fields of chemistry, public health, metallurgy, 
and ceramics. On these 80 fellowships have been 
564 senior and junior scientists and engineers. 

_ The Institute also hus departments of research 
in pure chemistry and in chemical physics and 
physical chemistry. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
at 82nd Street, New York 28, N. Y., was founded 
(1870). Its collections, the most extensive in this 
country, cover a period of 5,000 years, representing 
the cultures of the ancient world and the Near 
and Far East as well as the arts of Europe and 
America. | 

The collection of paintings, including oils, pas- 
tels, water cclors, miniatures, and drawings, num- 
bers more than 6,000 and exhibits works of Italian 
Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, German, French, English 
and American artists. Accessions of the last year 
include: Portrait of the Duchess of Marlborough, — 
by Boldini; Le Chant d’Amour, by Burne-Jones 
and Portrait of Gertrude Stein by Picasso. 

Among the European masterpieces are two 
Raphaels, some thirty Rembrandts, and important 
works by Bellini, Botticelli, Boucher, Bouts, Brou- 
wer, Bruegel, Cézanne, Claude, Constable, Corot, 
Courbet, Daumier, David, Degas, Delacroix, Diier, 
Fra Angelico, Fragonard, Gainsborough, Giorgione, 
Goya, El Greco, Guardi, Hals, Holbein, Ingres, 
Lawrence, Manet, Mantegna, Memling, Monet, 
Murillo, Poussin, Renoir, Reynolds, Ribera, Ru- 
bens, Sassetta, Segna, Steen, Tintoretto, Tiepolo, 
Titian, Turner, Van der Weyden, Van Dyck, Van 
Eyck, Velazquez, Vermeer, Veronese, Watteau, and 
other artists. 

American artists of the past who are represented 
include: Allston, Bingham, Blackburn, Blacke- 
lock, Cassatt, Chase, Copley, Eakins, Homer, In- 
ness, Martin, Morse, Mount, Peale, Ryder, Sargent, 
Smibert, Stuart, Sully, Trumbull, West, and Whist- 
ler, 18th century portraits are shown in the 
American Wing. A collection of contemporary 
American paintings has been acquired chiefly 
through funds established by George A. Hearn. 

Special collections of note include: the Benjamin ~ 
Altman Collection (notable for Dutch paintings, 
renaissance decorative arts, and Oriental rugs 
and ceramics); the Theodore M. Davis Collection 
(notable for Italian paintings, Egyptian antiquities 
and European and Oriental decorative arts); the 
Michael Friedsam Collection (notable for early 
French and Netherlandish paintings and European 
and Oriental decorative arts); the H. O. Have- 
meyer Collection (notable for 19th century .French 
paintings, Oriental paintings, and decorative arts 
and prints); the George Blumenthal Collection 
(notable for paintings and decorative arts of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance); the Jules S. 
Bache Collection, which includes masterpieces of 
allj/the European schools of painting. 

The Print collection consists of woodcuts, en- 


nstitute has opened up paths” 


gravings, etchings and lithographs dating from 
about 1450 to the present. In addition to illustrated 
books and work by great artists such as Mantegna, 
Diirer, Rembrandt and Goya, the collection in- 
cludes early woodcuts and engravings used by 
cabinetmakers, architects, interior decorators, sil- 
versmiths, writing masters, embroiderers and lace- 
makers. There are also important series of trade- 
cards, bookplates, and photographs made as works 
of art. Some aspect of the collection is always on 
show through a changing exhibition. The bulk of 
the prints may be seen for the asking in the Print 
Study Room in the basement of Wing Jon Mondays 
through Fridays, 2-4:45 P.M. The Study Room 
is closed except by special appointment from July 1 


recently rearranged Egyptian Wing presents 
oo / Z this highly 


steegle ed 

randee, ' 

BC): jewelry from the tomb of the Princess Sit 
x 


of the 


a 
ging from the 6th to 
aan copies of the two 
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statues by-Polykleitos, the Diadoumenos and the 
Amazon; Greek and Roman pottery; a Cycladic 
marble statuette of a harpist of about 2500 B.C.; 
bronzes from the 8th century B.C. to the third 
century A.D., among them the statue of the 
sleeping Eros, Greek bronze statuettes and utensils, 
and a series of remarkably fine Greek bronze mir- 
“rors; wall paintings from a villa at Boscoreale 
near Pompeii; collections of engraved sealstones, 
._. gold jewelry, and Roman glass, each of which 
“yanks among the finest of its kind; and Etruscan 
antiquities, including a bronze chariot; bronze 
statuettes, ‘pottery, and three large terracotta 
watriors. , E 
Other notable pieces in the collections of ancient 
art are a colossal winged bull and winged lion and 
a number of reliefs—the gift of John D. Rockefeller, 
_Jr., and of J. Pierpont Morgan—from the palace at 
Nimrud ‘of Ashur-nasir-apal, the second, who 
reigned over Assyria from 865 to 860 B.C. 

The decorative arts of the Near East in later 
periods are also well represented in the Museum’s 
collections. A number of Syrian mosque lamps and 
other pieces of enameled glass of the 13th and 14th 

~eenturies is among the rarest and most precious 
‘objects. A 14th century Iranian prayer niche of 
faience mosaicis an outstanding exhibit. The 
Persian and Indian manuscripts and miniature 
paintings, including those in the Alexander Smith 
Cochran Collection, represent some of the greatest 
names in Persian calligraphy and painting from 
the 15th to the 18th century. The collection of rugs, 
enriched by the gift of James F. Ballard, is espe- 
cially important, representing with characteristic 
specimens the development of rug weaving in the 
Orient. A recent addition to the collection was the 
“Anhalt”? carpet, a 16th century example, one of 
the finest and best preserved Persian rugs in ex- 
jstence, presented by the Samuel H. Kress Foun- 
dation (1946). Fine specimens of pottery illustrate 
the development of ceramic art in the Near East. 
A domed room from a Jaina temple represents the 
art of woodcarving in India. It is suppleménted by 
an. extensive collection of Indian and Tibetan 
jewelry, Indian miniatures of all schools and 
periods, and some remarkable examples of early 
Indian stone carving. 

Various phases of the Museum's collection of Far 
Eastern Art are world-famous in respect to extent 
and quality. The Chinese sculpture, the most im- 
portant unit, includes superb pieces ranging in 
date from the Han dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 220) 
to the Ming (1368-1644). Especially noteworthy are 
the great Wei dynasty Stele (dated A.D.533-543), 
“@ black marble stele of the T’ang dynasty, and a 
small wood figure (dated A.D. 1282). A few early 
Chinese bronzes are among the most celebrated 
jm the world, notably the Chou dynasty (1122-256 
B.C.) altar set formerly belonging to the viceroy 
Tuan Fang, and two Buddhist altarpieces of the 
Wei dynasty (A.D. 386-557) from the collection of 

. John D. Rockefeller Jr., The A. W. Bahr 
Collection of Chinese painting was acquired (1947) 
Sy ae the Museum toward the forefront in this 

eld. 

. The Museum’s early Chinese potteries are one 
of the most brilliant phases of the Far Eastern 
collection, and the later decorated porcelains form 
@ group which is.surpassed nowhere. The collec- 
tion of Japanese and Korean pottery and porcelain, 
while not so extensive, is well chosen and of fine 
quality. Recently there has been added an ade- 
quately representative group of cloisonné, The 
collection of Chinese textiles of the later periods 
is very rich. The Japanese textile collection is 
steadily gaining in importance and size, and these 
textiles, with the collections of lacquers, color 
prints, and sword guards, illustrate the character 
of Japanese design. ' 

The medieval section of the Pierpont Morgan 
Collection, the gift of the late J. Pierpont Morgan 
and of his son, the late J. P. Morgan, is a price- 
less gathering of the arts of Europe from the early 
Christian times and the Merovingian periods to the 
beginning of the Renaissance in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. ‘The rarest and most precious section 
of this collection represents the work of the 
Byzantine and medieval goldsmiths, enamelers, and 
ivory carvers from the llth through the 15th 
centuries. The enamels form the most, representa- 
tive collection of the medieval period in the world. 
_A series of 7th century silver plates from Cyprus 
and Byzantine enamels originally in the Sveno- 
- gorodskoi Collection are especially noteworthy. 

-. Among the treasures given to the Museum by 
J. Pierpont Morgan are a set of Gothic tapesiries 
picturing the seven Sacraments of the Church: 
two sculptured groups, an Entombment and a 
Pietaé from the Chateau de Biron in southwestern 
France. 
| The Museum possesses extensive collections of 
the arts of medieval Europe—woodwork, and fur- 
_ niture, textiles and tapestries, metalwork, ceramics 
> and glass’ Among the medieval tapestries are the 
' Rose “series, the Annunciation, the Hector and 
others. European sculpture is also well represented, 


| furniture, 


particularly in the Romanesque and G 

The decorative arts of the Renais 
numerous outstanding objects from the 
Morgan, Altman, Havemeyer, Fri ; 
menthal collections. The little intarsia 1 
1480) irom the Ducal Palace at Gubbio is 
the most interesting and important Rens 
interiors ‘in any. museum. The sculpt’ 2 
period. contains fine examples by Leoni, Loiq 
Maiano, Mino, Riccio, Rossellino, Sansov; 
Vittoria. The maiolica is the most distix 
greup of this material outside of Europ 
standing in the realm of Renaissance golv 
work is the famous Cellini cup in the Altri 
lection. The tapestries include numerous 
amples of Brussels origin and two uniquey 
hangings from a set made for the famous 1] 
Poitiers. 

In the decorative arts of the 17th az 
centuries the collection is especially rich! 
amples of French origin. The Morgan 19) 
alone contains a wealth of French woodwo 
niture, ormolu, decorative paintings and | 
The collection of gold, enamel and jewelle 
boxes and dance programs is one of the mw 
prehensive in existence, as is likewise the 
tion of French silver. The group of Beau’ 
Gobelins tapestries includes a famous set} 
representing the Months of the Year, the 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Among the Frenc) 
tors represented are Bouchardon, Caffieri, | 
Coysevox, Faiconnet, Girardon, Houdon, 
Pajou and Pigalle. 

The decorative arts of England, beginnin 
the Elizabethan period and continuing thre 
18th century, comprise interesting ex: 

tapestries, ceramics, silver 

Such countries as Holland, Germany, Spi 
Switzerland are represented to a Il ‘ 
In’ the Textile Study Room and its adjoiny 
leries is housed one of the most extensiy’ 
tions of European textiles, embroideries, 1: 
tumes and costume accessories in the cow 
limited representation of European furnity 
amics, metalwork and glass of the late I 
20th centuries brings the department 
up to the present. 

The collection of musical instruments 
nations, with some 4,000 objects, is the m 
prehensive assemblage of this kind in thi 
It includes pre-historic instruments, as} 
those of Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica ang 
ica and a section devoted to basic types 0x 
ments, action models, instrument maker 
etc. The Crosby Brown Collection of 0 
examples is supplemented by the Drexel Ca 
and later donations. Reconstruction wo 
in progress, has brought many instrumex 
into playing condition. 7 

The European section, containing about § 
struments, has been reinstalled to presen 
prehensive picture of the evolution of mus 
formance in Europe since the Middle Age 
worthy are the first pianoforte, built ( 
Florence by Bartolommeo Cristofori (stil 1 
ing condition): the earliest known gim 
by Johannes Rueckers in Antwerp (1) 
double harpsichord by Ludovicus Groyyeluli 
numerous virginals, among them exalt 
Jerome de Zentis, Joannes. Couchet, 
and others; clavichords dating from 15: 
18th century; a rich array of pianofortii| 
them a piano by Johann Andreas Stein, i 
(1778); and, two violins made by Antonius 
varius, the ‘‘Francesca’’ and the “A 
(dated 1694 and 1721 respectively). Rei 
and Baroque instruments such as cornettos 
recorders, viols, ete. are represented in — 
families. 

_Other portions of the collection, not } 
tion, are available to students. They ina 
struments of Egypt, Africa, the Near. 
East, Australia, Oceania and the Westert 
sphere, affording a comprehensive survet 
art and folk music of these cultures. || 

4 
, 
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The collection of arms and armor—¢ 
of armor, weapons, horse equipment ¢ 
war gear from both Europe and the O1 
dating mainly from 1400 to, 1800—ral 
European national collections in scope ana 
Signed works by the best known artis’ 
of Augsburg, Nuremberg, and Milan a: Hl 
pieces with historical associations are 
among them the embossed casque signed 
de Negroli of Milan and the embosse 
Henry II of France; the etched and gildt 
for man and horse (dated 1527) of Galio 
ouilhac, Grand Master of Artillery of 
harnesses from the English Royal 
Greenwich, once worn by the Queen’ 
and other nobles of Elizabeth’s re 
sword with chiseled hilt of Ambrogio 
famous commander-in-chief in the N 

The collections of firearms and shafi 
for use on state occasions and in the ¢ 
comprehensive and show every form of a t 


of Oriental arms and armor presents 
g examples chosen from the Museum's 
collections from China, Japan, Maiaya, 
Persia, and Turkey. The Japanese section 
feudal era of Japan trom the 12th to the 
with many primitive elements ante- 


® seventh century. Notable among the 
nd weapons of Turkey, India and Persia 
‘colorful swords and daggers, with then 
ed jade grips and pierced.and sculptured 
[hilts set with jewels. The Malay peninsula 
herlands East India ‘are well represented 
Tich krisses. : 
pe American Wing is devoted to American dec- 
ive arts from the 17th through thé first quarter 
@ i9th century. In rooms, reconstructed in 
@ases with original woodwork, there have 
‘assembled furniture, metalwork, ceramics, 
prints and paintings to present the cnai- 
istic background of our ancestors. The third 
Tooms date from about 1640 through the first 
Of the 18th century; the second floor from the 
a half of the 18th century to 1793; the firs: 
om the end of the 18th century through the 
uarter of the 19th. Geographically the rcoms 
from New Hampshire to Virginia. 
fof the most interesting, both architecturally 
Historically, is the Assembly Room from the 
vern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington 
(1798) his last birthnight ball. The south 
wall of the wing is the facade of the 
States Branch Bank, formerly at what is 
32 Wall street (built between 1822 and 
An addition to the wing houses the great 
from the old Van Rensselaer Manor House at 
May, N. Y., and a room from Providence, R. I. 
prehensive collection of Pennsylvania Ger- 
fecorative arts of the 18th and 19th centuries 
played in two galleries. A pre-revoiutionary 
Bg room; the furnishings of which, once used 
i Verplanck house on Wall Street, were given 
a) to the Museum by members of the Ver- 
ick family, was installed in the American Wing. 
im irom Newburyport (dating from 1805) was 


) vad 
ly. ca 


(1947). 

S collection of the Costume Institute (formerly 
useum of Costume Art) at 18 East 50th St., 
S some 8,000 items of dress of three cen- 
S and reference material in books, old fash- 
tes, patterns, and sketches of Paris openings 
Museum maintains a branch, The Cloisters, 
Tryon Park, New York, N. Y. (See separate 
, “The Cloisters’’). 


inneapolis Institute of Arts 


@ Minneapolis Institute cf Arts, Minneapolis, 
Was opened (1915). With the Minneapolis 
of Art, which ddjoins it, it is sponsored by 
nneapolis Society of Fine Arts, founded 
promote a knowledge and an appreciation 
t the community. 
F Collections represent almost every phase of 
@ and decorative arts from the period of 
ent /Chinese, Egyptians, and Greeks to 
sent day. The museum is especially noted 
distinguished Charles Jairus Martin Me- 
‘olieciion of Tapestries, the Searle Collec- 
Chinese Jade Carvings, the Bell ‘Collection 
American Silver, the Herschel V. Jones 
Prints, the collection of Pre-Columbian 
Mexico, Central and South America, and 
French, English, and American period rooms 
mted by John R. Van Derlip, Mrs.. John 
thurn and daughters, Mrs. Eugene Carpenter 
Ss. Folwell Ccan, and Mr. and Mrs. James 


* 


eM 


‘the field of painting, masters of Europe and 
Mita are represented by typical works dating 
‘the primitive to the contempofary periods. 
ne the most famous paintings in the collection 
Atinir’s Rest on the Flight into Egypt. Titian’s 
ion of Christ, El Greco’s Purification of 
ple, Rembrandt’s Lucretia, Rubens’ Sketch 
Ceiling of Whitehall Palace, Hob’ema’s 
Scape with Water Mill, Degas’ Portrait of 
fortense Valpincon, Matisse’s White Plumes, 
Yin’s Under the Pandanus, and Copley’s Por- 
Mrs. Nathaniel, Allen. 
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private collections on extended loan at 
Institute, none is more important than 
nguished coligction of Anvient Chinese 
and Jades lent by Alfred F. Pillsbury. 


nesota Historical Society 
“Capitol Hill in St. Paul, Minn., adja- 
fo the State Capitol, the Minnesota His- 
‘ociety, chartered (1849) by the first 
, territorial legislature, is the oldest in- 
institution in the State. The museum 
iety, with its varied displays,-shows how 
dns of the past lived in/terms of the tools 
ements they worked with, the clothes they 
furnishings they used in their homes, 


/ own plans. 
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conveyances in which they traveled, and countless 
Other articles relating to the state's history. 

The library of the society contains over 200,000 
books, pamphlets and newspaper volumes, and 
is strong in the general field of Americana. it has 
an extensive collection of materials relating to the 
Scandinavian elements in the United States; and 
has one of the largest collections of genealogical 
and biographical publications in the country. 

In the manuscript division may be found a con- 
Stantly growing body of letters, diaries, and other 
documents left by men and women who have played 
some part in making Minnesota. Records of the 
fur trade, pioneer life, farming. industry, politics, 
education and cultural development touching near- 
ly every aspect of Minnesota’s history are preserved 
as well as records of political parties, business 
firms, cHurches, clubs, schools, and others. Non- 
current state archives are also maintained. 


Mint Museum of Art 


The Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. 
is a free education institution founded (1936) 
foster the appreciation of the visual aris by means 
of exhibitions, classes and lectures of high stand- 
ard. The Museum’s permanent collections are mod- 
est, but include ‘‘Portrait of a Man” by Francesco 
Salvatti, ‘‘Mother and Child” by Francesco Gran- 
acci, “Two Martyr Saints” by Fungai, ‘‘Madcnna 
and. Chiid and Four Saints’’ by Rudelpho Ghirlan- 
dajo, “‘Queen Charlotte’? by Alan Ramsay, “Stone 
House, Old Lyme, Connecticut’’ by Childe Hassom, 
“Rosalie Sully’’ by Thomas Sully, ‘‘The Golden 
Hour’ by William Hart, ‘‘Woman in Black” by 
John W. Alexander and others. 

The Mint Museum building is a rebuilt structure, 
originally erected (1835) as the first branch of 
the Philadelphia Mint. At the time of erection of 
the Mint Building, the Southern Appalachian 
Region was the only gold mining territory in the 
United States. In the historical rooms may be 
seen preserved equipment from the Mint and Gov- 


c., 
to 


ernment Assay Office, and Confederate Army relics 


and equipment. 


Montelair Art Museum 


The Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, N. J.. 
is the cnly museum in the state dedicated entirely 
to: art. The museum houses hundreds of art 
treasures, including comprehensive examples from 
the four cultural groups of North American In- 
dians; a large collection of American and forei 
paintings, sculptures, and prints; a Sixteenth 
Century Dutch clock; various pieces of furniture; 
early costumes; a Fifteenth Century illuminated 
Book of the Hours; English, Irish, Scotch, French, 
and American silver; Chinese snuff bottles and 
other Oriental art objects; Roman glass dating 
from 1000 B. C.; and Greek and Roman pottery. 

The museum offers a permanent Indian exhibi- 
tion, changing exhibitions from the permanent 
collections, and monthly assembled exhibitions. 


Mount Vernon and the Tomb 
of Washington 


Mount Vernon, on the west shore of the Potomac, 
16 miles below Washington, D. C., is part of a 
large tract of land in Northern Virginia which was 
originally included in a royal grant made to Lord 
Culpepper, who (1674) granted 5,000 acres to 
Nicholas Spencer and John Washington. The 
division between gk and Westin ae 

ohn Washington’s son Lawrence in possessi 
des Washington half (1690). Later it became the 
property of Lawrence Washington’s son Augustine. 
the father of George Washington. 

Tt is not known whether the present Mansion 
was begun by Augustine Washington as a residence 
for his young family or built and first occupied 
by his son Lawrence (1743), when Lawrence set~ 
‘led at Mount Vernon. renaming the plantation 
Mount Vernon in honor of Admiral Vernon under 
whom he had served in the West, Indies. Lawrence 
Washington died (1752) and was succeeded as 
proprietor of Mount Vernon by his half-brother 

ington. 
a = Pata (1759) George Washington 
took his wife, who was Martha Dandridge Custis. 
widow of Daniel Parke Custis, and here he lived 
the life of a southern planter during the years - 
preceding the American Revolution. From Mount 
Vernon he went forth to become Commander-in- 
Chief of the revolutionary forces, and to Mount 
Vernon he returned (1783). At this time the 
remodeling of the mansion, which had been planned 
before the Revolution, was completed. The build- 
ings, gardens and grounds were enlarged and 
developed in accordance with General Washington’s 
The mansion and thirteen other build- 
ings can still be seen today, and much of the 
original furniture has been restored, From Mount 
Vernon General Washington again went forth 
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‘April 14, 1789) by highway, ferry and barge to be- 
ros the first president of the United States, and 
returned to it after eight years of service. Two 
years later (1799), he died and was buried there. 

The Mount Vernon mansion dnd surrounding 
plantation were left to Gen. Washington’s 
nephew, Judge Bushrod Washington, and by him 
bedueathed to his nephew John A, Washington, 
whose son, John Augustine Washington, became the 
last private owner of Mount Vernon. Two hundred 
acres, including the Mansion and Tomb, were ac- 
quired (1859) by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation of the Union, after both the government 
of the United States and the Commonwealth of 
Virginia had declined to purchase the estate. This 
Association, founded by Miss Ann Pamela Cun- 
ningham of South Carolina, is the oldest patriotic 
association of women in America. It is incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Virginia and holds Mount 
; eee “in trust for the people of the United 

ates.” 

The Association is pledged to restore the Mansion 
and its surroundings as far as possible to their 
appearance in Washington’s time, and to preserve 
the home and tomb of Washington for future 
generations. The income derived from the entrance 
fee of 40 cents maintains the estate. The organ- 
ization consists of.a Regent and Vice Regents 
representing the various states, who serve without 


remuneration. The regent is Mrs. Lucien M. 
Hanks. : - 
Museum of the American 


Indian, Heye Foundation 


The Museum of the -American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, at Broadway and 155th Street, New 
York 32, N. Y.. forms one of the group of buildings 
which New York owes to the public spirit of Archer 
M. Huntington, who gave the site of the museum, 
which was built at a cost of $250,000 and $100,000 
for equipment. 

The Museum has more than 2,000,000 exhibits, 
-and can display but about one tenth of these at 
one time. The top floor is devoted to laboratories, 
work and study rooms, which are open under 
suitable conditions to students. Dr. George G 
Heye, who founded the Museum and turned over 

to MM nearly half a million specimens, is the di- 
rector. 

The museum's sole aim is to gather and preserve 
for students everything useful in illustrating and 
elucidating the anthropology ef the aborgines of 
the Western Hemisphere. Field work has been con- 
stantly parent in /jall parts sof. the New World. 
The publications and monographs are notable. 

Mr. Huntington gave (1925) to the Museum six 
acres, near Pelham Bay Park. A modern storage 
and study museum building has been erected on the 
site. Three totem poles and replicas of several types 
of Indian dwellings occupy a portion of the 
grounds. The library of the Museum, containing 
Some 25,000 volumes, complete serial runs of the 
important periodical publications in its field, and 
many thousands of pamphlets, is deposited at the 
new building of Huntington Free Library and 
Reading Room, 9 Westchester Square, the Bronx, 
New York, N. Y. 


Museum of the American 


Numismatic Society 


The American Numismatic Society was founded 
pceey but the Museum, at Broadway and 156th 
Street, New York, N. Y., in which its extensive col- 
lections are maintained, was not erected until 

1907. An addition to the building was completed 

(1929). It is the only Museum in the United States 

devoted entirely to numismatics. 

The Museum is deyoted to coins. medals and 
decorations, which furnish the subject matter of 
humismatics. It is concerned with coinage for all 
countries, from its beginnings in the seventh cen- 

tury B. C. to the present, as well as with its 
antecedent media of currency. 

Naturally, the coinage of the United States is 

- given its due prominence in the exhibits. On 
continual display there is a type collection of 
coins struck in the United States from. colonial 
days until the present, inluding the special series 
of commemorative pieces. Tokens or “‘store cards” 
issued by merchants during the Civil War period 
and the Confederate Half Dollar, the only coin 
struck by the Confederate States of America, form 

a part of this exhibit. Changing exhibits are 

devoted to coins of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 

mans, mediaeval and modern Europe, the Orient 
and South America. A special exhibit is devoted 
to forms of currency in use in regions where 
primitive economic conditions still prevail and the 
use of coinage has not yet developed. 
edals,; while not used as currency, 
ated with coins in physical form and method of 
production and posséss interest for their historical 
or artistic qualities. In the museum's collection, 


are associ- 


medals by Asari sculptors are € 
well represented. ¥ 
In the collection of decorations there ar 
of honor from many countries of the world 
ing from the mediaeval orders of knigh 
medals of military award such as the Victoria 
and the Congressional Medal of Honor. A 
ticularly interesting group among the decors 
are the “‘Indian Peace Medals,” pieces give 
tribal chiefs by the government to enlists 
friendship of American Indians. 
A library covering every phase of numismij 
is housed in the museum building. 


The Museum of Art-Univat 


of Kansas ; 


The Thayer Art collection in Lawrence, K 
given to the University of Kansas by the late. 
William B. Thayer, of Kansas City, Mo., ing 
objects in porcelain, pottery, metal work, we 
and embroidery, paintings and prints. Or 
art is well represented. Textiles include r¢) 
fragments, Italian, French and Spanish woves 
printed materials, Oriental rugs, Indian andi 
sian shawls, Paisley shawls, American quilts! 
coverlets, and American costumes, 

There are paintings by Inness, Murphy, Hb 
Vedder, Martin, Carlson, Robinson, Henri 
Noble, Poor and others. 

The Burnap collection includes over 300 - 
of English porcelain. English and American f 
ture is represented, and an American Indiar 
lection of baskets, weaving and pottery is s 
mented by objects of pioneer life in America.» 


Museum of ,the City of! 
New York 5 


The Museum of the City of New York on} 


Avenue between 103rd and 104th Streets, New 
29, N. Y., was incorporated (1923) to illustras 
life and history of the city by means of perma 
and special exhibitions. Its collections includes 
iature groups or dioramas, paintings, prints, 
photographs, portraits, miniatures, vehicles 
engines, ship models, costumes, furniture, 8 
manuscripts, rare and reference books, thi 
and musical memorabilia; military mem 
and other objects, all relating-to the City of 
York and its history. 

Its permanent exhibitions include: Nee | 
from Indian Times to the Federal Period (J. . 
ence Davies Gallery); New York from tha 
auguration of Washington to the Present. 
man Foundation Gallery); History of Fi 
Fire-Fighting; Silver by New York Silve: 
History of the New York Stock Exchange; 
of Communications; An Old New York Toy : 
A New York Drawing Room of 1800; two > 
from the late John D. Rockefeller’s House} # 
costume alcoves showing interiors of 1700,) 
1760, 1830 and 1855; History of New York 
Organizations; a History of the Port of New: 
in collaboration with the Marine Museum ¢ 
City of New York and the ‘‘Bertha King Be 
Memorial—Early 18th Century Bedroom.??-) 
year on the average of ten special exhibi' 
arranged which illustrate some particular 
the City’s history such as ‘“‘The Ring- 
Glove—A Survey of Boxing’; Broadway 
“The Grace Moore Memorial Exhibition’; 


“Love's Labor’s Lost? Valeie 
ym. 41’’; “‘We Cover The New You} 
Original Cover Designs of that Magazine witl 
York Subjects,’ and ‘‘The King’s College—A 
tory of Columbia University.’’ 4 
The Museum’s Department of New York 1 
ara contains over 50,000 views of New « 
City various media from the earliest 
representation (c.1626) to the present. The T 
and Music Collections has a file of New York t 
programs from 1775 to the present supplemt 
by play rene eee original scene designs, 
properties and costumes, photographs of 
and players, prints, paintings, fee pla 
as well as a comprehensive collection of 
views and biographies of stage personalit: 
Costume Department has about 700 costume 
ing from 1725 to the present and thousam! 
costume accessories. The Library has over i] 
volumes, 50,000 manuscripts and documents 


Museum of Modern Art} 


The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd 9 
New York 19, N.Y. Was organized (1829), 
courage and to develop the study of: mode 
and the application of such. art to industt 
practical activities and to furnish p 
struction, The Museum) includes paintil 
Sculpture, architecture, industrial and ma 


“a 


‘= 


theatre art, the graphic - 
Z ‘and motion pictures. stacy lh spel 
49 years its circulating exhibitions of the 
arts have brought a first-hand experience 
mern art to people in 750 cities and towns 
ted States and possessions. The Museum’s 
g films have been enjoyed by as many 
organizations across the country since 
Library was established (1935). 

ions include: 


tepresentative 20th century collection in the 
>: ie pecially Strong in the schools of the 

tates, Paris, Mexico and pre-Hitler Ger- 
: Bee excellent Iate 19th century European 
uipture: The most complete collection of sculp- 
"of the post-Rodin period; strong in the 


younger masters. 

ngs and Prints: A valuable collection by 
Ceniury masters, together with many im- 
works by the men of the late 19th cen- 


hitecture: A unique collection of models and 
ged photographs of modern architecture. 
Mion pictures: Surpasses in quality and quan- 
any ether collection. Strong in the American 
throughout its history, the German and Rus- 
films of the 1920’s, the French film of the 
s, recent British and American documentaries, 
mitives’’ and the avant-garde. 2,500 films 
18,000,000 feet). 1,205 are available for 
on; of these some 700 are included in vari- 
fuseum showings. 
mistrial design: A bread selection; strongest 
iture and well-designed utensils. 
etography: An important collection of 20th 
photographs with a large group of 19th 
ify prints going back a hundred years. 
Batre and Dance: Collection of original de- 
for settings and costumes. : 


duseum of Natural History 
(University of Kansas) 


Museum of Natural History of the University 
ansas, Lawrence, Kans., is largely devoted to 
dy and display of vertebrate animals. The 
the front entrance hall is covered with 
eum, which displays in conventionalized form 
ee of vertebrate development.’’ The lower 
the Williston-Martin Hall of Fossil Verte- 
The dioramas and displays are mostly 
ological materia] from Kansas, but include 
‘Specimens and reproductions of specimens 
localities around the world. 
the first floor there are two exhibits: ‘‘the 
& “Comanche.’’ The panorama _ is 
bit, 550 feet long around its outer walls, 
presents ‘mammals. of North America in 
attitudes in their natural habitats. It starts 
@-mammals of Alaska at one side and 
ues around with those of Canada and the 
sd States to the southernmost species at the 
site side. ‘‘Comanche,’’ Captain Keogh’s horse, 
the lone survivor of Custer’s Last Stand, and 
in the place of honor in the center of the 


rr. 
‘mezzanine cases contain a collection of 
sads and other artifacts of the American 
. There are also four dioramas representing 
the pre-historic Java man, Peking man, 
hal man, and Cro-Magnon man, Other 
contain materials from the Arctic region, 
, and Africa. . 
ond floor is the “‘bird floor:’’ One exhibit 
up of the birds of Kansas, and dioramas 
t many of the more common birds in their 
‘al habitats. 
> top floor houses the research collections of 
mammals, reptiles, and amphibians. 


eum of’ Natural History 
(University of Oregon) 


Museum of Natural History -is connected 
University of Oregon in Eugene, Oreg. It 
tions relating to geology, botany, zoology 
ithropology. + ‘ 

ded in the Condon Museum of Geology is 
from the John’ Day fossil beds in central 
collections of minerals arranged accord- 
the Dana classifications; an educational set 
‘s and minerals, given by the U. S. Geological 
* suites of fossils, both vertebrate and in- 
ate, from various regions in the western 
‘the American continent; a complete skele- 
the saber-tooth tiger from the Rancho La 
r Los Angeles, Calif. 

rbarium has mounted- specimens trom: 
and the Pacific Northwest, with several 
‘from the eastern states and the Philip- 


University has about 5,000 specimens of 
es available for study, among these are a 


ng: Though far from complete, this is the | 


French and German ntasters and the most | 


ees a 
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al Apigsie'<: of mounted Oregon birds and bird 


The anthropological collections which make w 
the Oregon State Museum of Anthropology contalal 
Specimens of basketvy and other crafts from the 
Pacific Northwest; Valuable scientific materials 
from the early cave culture of the Northern Great 
Basin; materials fromthe Southwestern United 
States; the Van de Velde collection of Congolese 
iron work and other specimens. 


Museum of Navajo Ceremonial ‘ 
Art 


The Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art in Santa 
Fe, N. M., occupies a site of 10 acres in the foot- 
hills of the Sangre de Cristo mountains. 

Designed as an interpretation in modern form ot 
a Navajo ceremonial Hoghan, the building itself is 
an integral background for the exhibition of sand 


paintings, as well as a repository for the myths,. 
| Music, poery, 


: : sacred lore and objects connected 
with Navajo religion. 

In the Research Department, the Wheelwright 
Collections include over 300 sand paintings tran- 
scribed from the originals by various revorders on 
different parts of the Navajo Reservation; music 
Tecords of approximately 2000 Navajo chants: 
ceremcnial objects, baskets, blankets and silver; 
and an extensive library of books and manuscripts 
on Navajo art and religion. Comparative materia) 
from Asia and other countries is also represented 


Museum of New Mexico 


The Museum of New Mexico, in Santa Fe, N. M., 
has its headquarters in the historic Palace of the 
Governors, oldest public building in the United 
States, built (1610), on the Plaza of Santa Fe. 

The exhibits of the Museum are almost entirely 
confined to the Southwest. The Palace proper 
contains the archaeological exhibits and a section 
on the post-Spanish periods, under the direction of 
the Historical Society of New Mexico. 

A second building, an Art Museum, contains 
permanent and temporary exhibits of the work of 
Southwestern artists. 

A third building, the Hall of Ethnology, was 
added (1940), illustrating the living Indian of 
the Southwest and his cultural attainments. 


Museum of Non-Objective 
Painting, Solomon R.. | 
Guggenheim Foundation 


The Museum of Non-Objective Painting, currently 
at 1071 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., until a new 
building, designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, has 
been erected at Fifth Ave. and 89th St., contains 
the collections of non-objective paintings formerly 
owned by Solomon R. Guggenheim and Hilda Re- 
bay, which were acquired by the Solomon R. Gug- 
genheim Foundation (1937). ; 

In the paintings represented, the artist, instead 
of reproducing concrete objects, uses absolute forms 
such as circles, squares and triangles in varied 
rhythmic combinations and manifold color varia- 
tions to express his conception of beauty. Although 
the non-objective movement started in Europe, it 
now has its center in America and European mu- 
seums repeatedly have put on loan exhibits of 
paintings from the New York collections. 

The new museum, when completed, will be dedi- 
cated to all art forms, including paintings, music 
and architecture. 


Museum of Northern Arizona 


The Museum of Northern Arizona, situated three 
miles horth of Flagstaff, Ariz.. is operated by the 
Northern Arizona Society of Science and Art, Inc, 
The Museum library contains 3,105 books, 7500 

amphlets, 125 journals. i 
3 The permanent exhibits, exclusively devoted to 
Northern Arizona, present the results of research 
in graphic form; earth history, animals and plants, 
and the history and aha of the aes in- 
habitants, prehistoric and contemporary. 

A cterisve, collections of material of the geology, 
archaeology, natural history, ethnology and biology 
of the area not on exhibit are available for 
research to qualified students. 


Museum of Science and 
Industry, Chicago 


‘he Museum of Science and Indusiry in Chicago 
a is housed in the restored Fine Arts Buili- 
ing of the Columbian Exposition, one of the world’s 
finest examples of classical architecture. The Mu- 
seum, founded by the late Julius Rosenwald, con- 
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tains hundreds of exhibits devoted to scientific and 
industrial processes which fill the needs of a mod- 
ern civilization, illustrating the theme inscribed 
above the central dome: “‘Science Discerns the 
Laws of Nature; Industry Applies them to the 


Needs of Man.” 


Stretching away from the central rotunda are 
exhibit pavilions dedicated to Physics, Chemistry, 
Fuels, Metals, Medicine, Agriculture, Transporta- 
tion, the Graphic Arts, and Engineering Con- 
struction. The Museum is particularly famous for 
ite visitor-operated devices and exhibits in which 
the spectator finds himself a part of the scene. 

Among the outstanding displays are an operat- 
ing coal mine typical of Southern Illinois fields; 
the 3,000 foot Museum and Santa Fe electric rail- 
road model, showing all the operating problems of 
a modern transcontinental system; and a print 
shop. An operating gray iron foundry is engaged 
in making castings and the pouring of molten 
metal may be seen. A transparent woman, full- 
sized, demonstrates the functions of the human 
body. One of the. largest and newest exhibits, 
Motorama, traces the development of the automo- 
bile from the prehistoric wheel to the latest model 


| off the assembly line. The realities of life (1910) 


when the automobile industry was just getting its 
start are portrayed in Yesterday’s Main Street. 
The old electric plant, the nickelodeon, the boxcar 
with its reinforcing rods, the granite block pave- 
ment, an old time’ photo studio, the store windows 
brave in the fashions of their time, give a clear 
picture of the atmosphere into which the automo- 
bile was born. A full-sized replica of a modern 
farm depicts the effect of mechanization on agri- 
culture. Another exhibit shows growth and de- 


velopment of a human being from conception to 


adulthood, while still another new exhibit is de- 
voted to explaining fundamentals of atomic en- 


ergy. 

The robot ‘‘Oscar’’ teaches the need for both 
ears. New exhibits on sound, the spectrum, and 
radio give a complete story of sound transmission. 

“Wieet Your Fleet’? features radar and permits 
visitors to see in the radarscopes the patterns 
formed by shipping and aviation in the Chicago 
area; another exhibit shows how aviators are 
trained by mechanical devices simulating actual 
flying conditions. 


Museum of Vertebrate Zoology 


The Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, in the Life 
Sciences Building on the campus of the University 
of California, Berkeley 4, Calif., was founded 
(1908) and has been endowed by Miss Annie M. 


' Alexander, as a repository for specimens and in- 


formation relative to the higher vertebrate ani- 
mals, particularly of the Pacific Coast region of 
North America. It is entirely devoted to research 
undertakings and has no exhibit halls. 

The groups of animals with which it is concerned 
are the mammals, birds, reptiles and amphibians. 
The large and continually growing collection 
es (1948) 265,000 specimens, 254,994 catalogue 

es. 


National Academy of Design 


National Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Avenue 
New York 28, N. Y., is the oldest organization in 
the United States with a membership composed 
exclusively of artists. It was established (1825) to 
cultivate and extend the fine arts. The Academy’s 
first president and founder was Samuel Finley 
Breeze Morse, portrait painter and inventor of the 
Seer. ‘ : 

e present membership of the Academy, com- 
prising painters, sculptors, architects, workers in 
he graphic arts and aquarellists is divided into 
two groups. Associates and Academicians. When 
an artist is elected an Associate of the Academy 
he presents the society with a diploma portrait: 
when an Associate is elected an Academician, he 
presents the Academy with one of his own works 
of art. Through this qualification procedure, the 
Acadamy has accumulated an extremely valuable 
art collection which stands as a record of the 
progress and development of American art and 
architecture. Women as well as men are eligible 
i which is limited to professional 

The National Academy acts as trustee for the 
Ranger Fund and the Abbey Fund, both of which 
gu eeouee eee, awards, and pur- 

works of art for donation 
Ser al to other public 


National Academy of Sciences 


The National Academy of Sciences in Was = 
ton 25, D. C., was established by a cetleoncis 


; proved: by President Abraham Lincoln (March 3, 


63). The. act of incorporation specifies 
“... the Academy shall, whenever called a 
by any department of the Government, investigate 
examine, experiment, and report upon any subject 


vestigations, 
‘ports to be paid i 
be made for the purpose, bi 
receive no compensation whatever for any Se d 
to the Government of the United States.” 
the time of its establishment the Academ 
acted as official adviser of the Government # 
wide variety of questions. 2 : 
The National Research Council was orgs 
(1916) by the National Academy of Scijj 
Its organization was requested by Prev 


Wilson as a measure of national prepared 
The National Research Council was perpetuats 
the National Academy of Sciences (April 29, 


in response to President Wilson’s further rev 
The Council is an organization which, while ci 
recognizing the indispensable value of indepe) 
investigations, helps to imtegrate the wox 
individual scientists and assists in coordinat-4 
some measure scientific attacks upon large pray 
in the fields of scientific inquiry. 

The Academy and the Countil have been 
since their establishment in time of peace & 
the major wars in which the United State 
been engaged. 

The National Science Fund was establishi 
the Academy (April, 1941) to advise dong 
science so that as far as possible their fund 
be conserved and expended wisely and fruitiul 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York & 
(1940) an endowment of $5,000,000 for a SI 
building for the Academy and its agent, thi 
tional Research Council, the income from 
remainder to be used for the general mainte 
of the Academy building and the Research Cai 


National Archives 


Established (1934) the National Archiv 
Washington, D. C., is, in effect, the records: 
of the Federal Government. It gives adyic 
assistance to Federal agencies on their Tr 
problems, appraises their moncurrent Ta 
reports to Congress those that should be di 
of as of no further use, and preserves and sé 
those of enduring value so that this record 
perience of the Nation may be available 
Government and the people. 

There are now about 850,000 cubic fe 
records in the National Archives Building, 
is near the apex of the ‘‘Federal Triangle” 
one of the finest structures of its kind in the ! 
These records range in date from the Revoluti 
War through World War II and include 
250,000 disks of sound recordings, 540,000 mar 
charts, 1,300,000 photographic items and 30,0 
running feet of motion picture film. Selected 
ments, such as the surrender papers that ni 
the close of World War II, are always on,a 
in the Exhibition Hall, and, with very fe 
ceptions, all the records are available for ~ 
officials, scholars, and the general public.’ 

The National Archives also acts as the re 
office of the Government. Current proclams) 
orders, and regulations are filed with the DD 
of = fete a Been ee those ete 4 
applicability and legal effect are published: | 
daily Federal Register. Ree 


National Baseball Hall of F 


and Museum ¢| 


The National Baseball Hall of Fame ahd M 
(opened 1939) in Cooperstown, N.. Y.,. 
attractive, fireproof building in which is ! 
a distinguished collection of baseball ‘souk 
Old balls, uniforms of famous players, like! 
Ruth and Cy Young, pictures of old time & 
trophies presented to many stars, lithograpla 
paintings of early games and famous inched 
complete set of souvenirs of World Series wi 
and pictures of, the winning teams, are 
the more than 3,000 items in the collections 
of the items is Ruth’s No. 3 uniform, perma 
retired (June 13, 1948) by the New York Yu 
Snead to the Museum. : i, 

e€ museum also contains a library wH 
becoming better equipped annually to Bnsw 
questions sent in by fans not only from the 
States but from all parts of the world. Plat 
complete for an addition that will doubil 
exhibition space of the museum and prov 
entirely new Hall of Fame. 


uilding, costing about $15,000,000. was 
i with funds given by the late Andrew W. 
__It was completed under the direction of 
fe] oa) Donald D. Shepard, and David K. E. 
‘Trustees of The A. W. Mellon Educational 
aritable Trust. The architects were John 
Pope and associstes, Otto R. Eggers and 
# Paul Higgins. Following the death of Mr. 
phe ne was carried to completion by 
Building is one of the largest marble struc- 
m the world, 785 feet in length and built in 
ified and simple classical style. The ex- 
walls are of rose-white marble. 
)€entral architectural feature of the Gallery 
ee covered with a coffered dome sup- 
24 columns of dark green marble. The 
ser of the rotunda and the height of the 
om the marble floor both measure 100 feet. 
ag the rotunda on either side are two long 
s for larger pieces of sculpture. At the end 
Pof these galleries is a garden court, with a 
de of i6 monoliths of Indiana limestone. 
B center of each court has been installed a 
pentury fountain from the Park of Versailles. 
ats of plants and flowers are rotated during 


style of the exhibition galleries is varied 
ing to the type or school of art shown. 
walls with travertine trim are used for the 
italian rooms. Damask wall coverings with 
Ine trim are used for the later Italian 
Later Flemish and Dutch masters are 
s Gimme Eighteenth Century 
nglish, and American paintings are shown 
wood panelling painted in colors ranging 
ht ash green to white. 
cipal collections now comprise over 
ae of art, including paintings, sculpture, 
rawings, and examples of decorative 


Wddition to providing the building, Mr. Mellon 
e his collection, consisting of 126 paintings 
Pieces of sculpture, the latter largely from 

reyius Collection. These paintings cover the 

buropean schools from the 13th Century to 
h, and include such masterpieces as Ra- 
“Alba Madonna,’’ ‘‘The Niccolini-Cowper, 

,’ and ‘‘Saint George and the Dragon’’; 

*s ‘“‘Annunciation’’; Botticelli’s ‘‘Adora- 

he Magi’’: nine Rembrandts, and three 
Twenty-one paintings in the Mellon Col- 

me from the famous Hermitage Gallery 


‘ad. 
first great collection to come to the Gallery 
Mellion’s death was that of Samuel H 
¢ New York. This collection of Italian art, 
e most complete ever amassed by a single 
wal, contains 551 paintings and 54 pieces of 
. Included in the Kress Collection are 
lasterpieces as ‘‘The Calling of Peter and 
from Duccio’s ‘‘Maesta’’; a Madonna by 
formerly in the Goldman Collection, and 
’s ‘‘Adoration of the Shepherds,’’ from 
ion of Viscount Allendale. Other famous 
in the Kress Collection are Raphael's 
of Bindo Altoviti, and nine pictures by 
Bellini. ; 
tees of The A. W. Mellon Educational 
itable Trust presented (1940-42) to the 
63 American paintings, including the 
aughan ‘‘Washington’’ by Gilbert Stuart 
Washington Family’’ by Edward Savage. 
9 presented to the Gallery (1947) 113 
, chief of the American School. 
of American poise from the Chester 
flection has also been given to the Na- 
Nery of Art. Other paintings given by 
ale include notable masterpieces by Tin- 
El Greco, Rubens, Zurbaran, Boucher 
and Chardin. Loaned from the same 
are works by David, Delacroix, Courbet. 
Degas, Cezanne, Renoir and other masters 
enth-century French painting. 
E. Widener gave (1942) the famous 
ollection in memory of his father, Peter 
lener. The collection contains more than 
ed paintings, including fourteen Rem- 


vf 


-two Vermeers, seven Van Dycks, Bellini’s | 


the Gods;’”’ and Raphael’s ‘‘Small Cow- 

na.” The gift also includes outstanding 

2 and French sculpture and examples 
rative arts. \ 

J. Rosenwald gave (1943) his cele- 

ion of over 10.000 prints and drawings 

superb impressions of the great 

the graphic: arts, and since that date 

tinued to expand and improve the collec- 
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tion. The print collection has also been supple- 
mented by gifts of prints from Miss Ellen 2 bs 
Bullard, Miss Elisabeth Achelis, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
eee oe Welter + 38 James, Mrs. Addie 
,».Mr. Gegrge Matthew A ~ 

efal anonymous donors. . Tigges 
€ print collection now contains more tha 
poate ‘ arta | Sn represented are 

, Baldung,, e,- Ja 
qeeeenel, Cansieito, Durer, Woe Guyieotigcant 
ucas van Leyden, Mantegna, Meryon, Nanteuil, 
Piranesi, Raimondi, Rembrandt, Schongauer. 
Turner, Whistler,.and the Hausbuchmeister. Mrs. 
anon nae ge — (1947) eight well chosen 
alian an erman masters fr 
Ralph and Mary Booth Collection. oats 


MELLON COLLECTION 
fod ae Paintings 
erican School—Copley, Savage. = 
bul. West, Ryder. e pitas 
ritish School—Constable, Gainsboro - 
rence, Raeburn, Reynolds, Romney, Tune ee 
Duich School—Cuyp, Frans Hais, Hobbema 
Maes, Mor, Metsu, Rembrandt, Terborch, Vermeer 
Flemish School—David, Van Eyck, 'Memling. 
Rubens, Van Dyck, van der Weyden. . - 
French School—Chardin, Lancret. , 
German School—Diirer (or Duerer), Holbein the 
a lan Beheow. eee Beet 
talian Schools—Fra Angelico, Antonello da Mes- 
an ovennl Gis oe ee ge nee Duccio. 
ippino ippi, asaccio, asolino, Per E 
Raphael, Titian, Veronese. is pes 
Spanish School—Goya, El Greco, Velazquez. 


Sculpture 

French School—Clodion, Legros. 

Italian Schools—Agostino di Duccio, Amadeo, 
Desiderio da Settignano, Donatello, Giovanni 
Bologna, Laurana, Mino da Fiesole, Andrea della 
Robbia, Antonio Rossellino. Jacopo Sansovino 


Verrocchio. 
KRESS COLLECTION 
Paintings js 

Italian Schools—Francesco di Giorgio, Simone 
Martini, Piero della Francesca, Salvator Rosa, Sig- 
norelli, Fra Angelico, Andrea del Sarto, Baldo- 
vinetti, Bartolommeo Veneto, Giovanni and Jacopo 
Bellini, Bordone, Botticelli, Canaletto. Carpaccio, 
Catena, Cima, Correggio, Cossa, Crivelli, Daddi. 
Domenico Veneziano, Duccio, Gentile da Fabriano. 
Giorgione, Giotto. Giovanni di Paolo, Guardi. 
Filippino and Filippo Lippi, Pietro Longhi, Pietro 
Lorenzetti, Lotto, Luini, Magnasco. Mantegna 
Masolino, Moroni, Panini, Perugino, Piero di Co; 
simo, Pintoricchio, Pontormo, Raphael, Roberti. 
Rotari, Salviati, Sassetta, Sodoma, Tiepolo, Tinto- 
retto, Titian, Veronese, Verrocchio. 

French School: Boucher, Chardin, Drouais, Fra- 
gonard, Greuze, Ingres. Largilliere, Lorrain, Pater. 
Poussin, Rigaud, Vigee-Lebrun, Watteau. 

Spanish School: El Greco. 


Sculpture 

Amadeo, Benedetto da Maiano, Civitale, Desi- 
derio da Settignano, Pietro. Lombardo, Mino da 
Fiesole, Andrea della Robbia, Antonio Rossellino, 
Tino di Camaino, Verrocchio, Vittoria, Bernini, 
Pilon, Coysevox, Carpeaux, Ghiberti, Michelozzo. 
Luca della Robbia, Jacopo della Quercia, Riemen- 
schneider 


Duvet, Goya, Ingres, 


WIDENER COLLECTION 
Paintings 

British School—Constable, Gainsborough, Hopp- 
ner, Raeburn, Reynolds, Romney, Turner. 

Dutch School—Cuyp, Frans Hals, 
Rembrandt, Ruisdael, Vermeer. 

Flemish School—David, Rubens, Van Dyck: =. 

Italian Schools—Gibvanni Bellini, Bronzino, An- 
drea del Castagno, Benozzo Gozzoli, Lorenzo di 
Credi, Andrea Mantegna, G. B. Moroni, Neroccio 
de’ Landi, Ambrogio de’ Predis. Raphael, ‘Titian 

Spanish School—El Greco, Murillo. 

french School—Corot, Manet, Degas, Renoir. 


Sculpture 

French School—Clodion, 
Jacques Saly. 

Italian Schools—Benedetto da Maiano, Ben- 
venuto Cellini, Desiderio da Settignano, Donatello, 
Giovanni Bologna, Mino da Fiesole, Luca detla 
Robbia, Rossellino. Jacopo Sansovino. 

RALPH AND MARY BOOTH COLLECTION 

Paintings 

Italian Schoo!—Bellini, Boltraffio, Tintoretto. 

German School—Cranach, the Elder, Kremer, 
Strigel. 


National Gallery of Canada 


The National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa was 
founded (1880) by the Marquis of Lorne, Governor- 
Cieneral of Canada, and was organized in its 


Hobbema, 


- 
Falconet, Houdon 


present form under a Boavd of Trustees (1913). 


Its purposes are: the building up of a representa- 
tive collection of the art of ail periods and ‘‘gen- 
erally the encouragement 2nd cultivation of cor- 


See RIe 


rotates 


rect artistic taste and Canadian public interest in 
the fine arts.” 

The collection includes works by the follow- 
ing artists; Italian—School of Giotto (3), Desi- 
derio da Settignano (sttcco statuette), Neri di 
Bicci, Giovanni Bellini, Botticelli, Piero di Co- 
simo, Cariani, Sebastiano del Piombo (2), Montag- 
na, Luini, drea del Sarto, Bronzino, Moroni, 
Veronese (3), Titian, Tintoretto (3), Canaletto (4) 
Panini, Luca Giordano, Baldright; Netherands and 
German—Jan Massys, Salomon van Ruysdael, van 
de Cappelle, Jan Lievens, Anthony More (2),Hont- 
horst Jan Prevost, Rubens (2), Van Dyck (2), Sny- 
ders, Rembrandt, Lucas Cranach the Elder, Bartel 
Beham, Bartholomaus Bruyn. Spanish—El Greco, 
Ribera, Murillo, Goya; French—Poussin, Claude,, 
Rigaud, Chardin, Perroneau, Corot (3), Millet, 
Boudin, Cottet, Courbet, Daumier, Degas, Monet 
(2), Pissarro (3), Sisley, Cezanne (2), Gauguin. 
British—14th Century Primitive, Hans Eworth, 
Lely, Hogarth, Kneller, Ramsay, Reynolds (3), 
Hoppner, Gainsborough (2), Morland, Crome (2), 
Romney, West, Mytens, Loutherbourg, Lawr- 
ence, Beechey, Constable, Turner (2), Bonning- 
ton, Etty, Holman Hunt, Millais, Leighton, 
Whistler. With the recent gift of the Massey 
Foundation the National Gallery now has one of 
the most important collections of contemporary 
British painting in America, including works by 
Steer (5), Sickert (3), Orpen, John (8), Paul Nash, 
Spencer (4), Matthew Smith (6), etc. The large 
Canadian collections are the most inclusive in the 
country. 

The National Gallery is the custodian of the 
Canadian War Memorials Collection, 1914-1918, 
comprising more than 1000 works, mainly by Can- 
adian and British artists; and is in charge of some 
4,000 works by the official Canadian war artists in 
the conflict just ended. 

The Department of Prints and Drawings con-. 
tains some’ fine examples of the Italian, Neth- 
erlands, German, French and English schools 
of engraving from their beginnings to present 

és, and drawings and watercolors by various 
masters of the same schools, including such ar- 
tists as Raphael, Bassano, the Carracci, Tiepolo, 
Jan Brueghel, Elsheimer,. Goya. Claude, Watteau, 
Daumier, Rowlandson and Palmer. 

Travelling exhibitions of contemporary Canadian, 
British, American and other art are organized by 
the National Gallery for circulation throughout the 
Dominion; and exhibitions of Canadian art for 
showing abroad. Color reproductions and other 
publications are issued and widely distributed. A 
program has been inaugurated to encourage 
Canadian designs in industry. 


National Statuary Hall 


The National Statuary Hall, formerly the Hall 
of the United States House of Renreoentaiives 
in the Cgpitol in Washington, was established by 
Coneress (July 2, 1864) and contains the following: 

Alabama — Gen. Joe Missi pans 
When Reta Jefferson 

Arkansas—Uriah M. Missouri—Thomas H. 


Rose. Benton 
Arizoma—John Camp- 3 
bell Greenway. ee — William 
California — Junipero ngs Bryan. 
Serra. New Hampshire—Dan- 
Connecticut — Roger | !¢1 Webster. 
Sherman. New Jersey—Richard 
Delaware—Caesar Rod- | Stockton. 
Lee fork--Robert R. 
ngston, 
Flori@a—John Gorrie North Carolin 
pas i a—Zebu- 
stepie Alexander H. | lon B. Vance. 


Tdeha — George iy Ohio—William. Allen. 
Oklahoma—Sequoyah. 


oup. 
Illinois — Frances E. Fennsylvania — Robert 


eae. Fulton. 
ana ¢— Gen. Lew Rhode Isl. _— 
Wallace. if Williams, ate ee 


Iowa—S. J. Kirkwood. 


South Dakota — Gen- 


Kansas — John  J.| eral Wm. 
vi eek 2 Bs son adn ae 

. entucky — Henry South © 
@ncnlnoun seer abe 


Ten =. 
Bovine’ John 

Texas—Sam Houston. 

Vermont—Ethan Allen, 
PP a — Robert E. 


ay. 
eee Suey Pierce 


Maine — Hannibal 
Hamlin. 

Maryland — Charles 
Carroll. 

Bert ueents _ West Vi i 

amie ams. est Virginia—F 

Michigan—Lewis Cass. | H. Pierpont. lean 
esota—Henry M. Wisconsin—Robert M, 


- Rice. LaFollette. 


LOCATIONS OF STATUES OTHER THAN 
ia Pelee it te Aaa SUARY HALL 

e Hall of Columns (Street Floor, 
Wing), Alabama—J. L. M. Curry. AVHne 
James P. Clarke. California—Thomas Starr King. 


. 
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Florida—E. Kirby Smith. Illinois—Jame 
Indiana—Oliver P. Morton. Iowa—James 
Kansas—George W.. Glick. Massachuse' 
Winthrop. Michigan—Zachariah Chand. 
sissippi—James Z. George. Missouri—F 
Blair. Nebraska—J. Sterling Morton. Ne 
—Philip Kearny. North Carolina—Cha 
Aycock. _Vermont—Jacob Collamer. Wi 
ginia—John E. Kenna. i” 
In the Rotunda are: Idaho—William EH. 
{temporary location). Ohio—James A. Gais 
Tennessee—Andrew Jackson. Virginia—0 
Washington. r 

In the Small Vestibule North \of Statuary 
are: New York—George Clinton, Pennsylv 
J. P. G. Muhlenberg. Texas—Stephen F. # 

In the Vestibule Fronting the old Supremes 
Room are: New Hampshire—John Stark: 
Island—Nathanael Greene. 

In the Senate Connection are: Delaware= 
M. Clayton. Georgia—Dr. Crawford W. 
Kentucky—Ephraim McDowell. Maryland 
Hanson. 

In the House Connection are: Connects 
Jonathan Trumbull. Maine—William King. 
Carolina—Wade Hampton. Oklahoma—W 
ers. Wisconsin—James Marquette. : 


New Hampshire Historica 


Society - 

The New Hampshire Historical Society W 
garfized (1823) to ‘‘collect, preserve, 
municate historical knowledge.’’ It mainte 
Concord, N. H., a library building and a mq 
building. The library contains some 60,00 
umes, pamphlets, and manuscripts, state yj 
maps and documents relating to early New I 
shire records, a nearly complete file of 
Hampshire newspapers up to 1900, an ext 
genealogical section and a portrait gallers 
auditorium. 

Displayed in the Society’s gallery_are pod 
painted in Concord by Samuel F, B. Mol 
ventor of the telegraph, besides the or 
“The Death of Lincoln’ by Alonzo Chay 
“The Battle of Gettysburg’”” by James Walkex 
composites designed by John B. Bachelder 
also are original paintings or authentic 
tions of New Hampshire notables, including: 


by Trumbull, and many others. 
“Crawford Notch’? by Thomas Hill was @ 
popular subscription, 

The Society displays two Revolutiona 
flags of the Second New Hampshire Regiment 
tinental Army, which were captured by the - 
at Fort Anne, New York (1777). Exhib 


china, silver and pewter services from 

shire churches, miniatures, paper money, ,a 
Daniel Webster, General Stark, and ‘Br: 
Pierce Collections. 3 hi 


New York Botanical Gard 


The New York Botanical Garden occ! 
acres of diversified land in the north 
western parts of Bronx, ,N 
Bronx River, with a gorge and water: 
of its natural features. Along the banks of tH 
is the Hemlock Grove, containing more tha 
neve trees. HA 1 
e museum includes a herbarium of mo 
2,225,000 pressed plant specimens; a 
library of more than 50,000 bound volum 
150,000 pamphlets, comprising the country’s § 
combined library on botany and_ horticult} 
display of the important economic plants | 
world; and fossil plants. the ancient ance 
the plants now living. There also is a collec 
historic microscopes. ‘ 
The main conservatories house thousa 
tender plants from more southern climes. 


4 


Floral Display House, also the Tropical 
Garden, there is a continuous show from Nott 
through May. The Tropical Rain Forest, ni 
istic plantings of begonias, aroids, aquatics® 
cal ferns and of cacti and other succulent 
of the Old and New Worlds, as well as the 
tions of living plants that are useful to ma 
on continuous display the year around. 


New-York Historical Soe 


The New-York Historical Society (founde 
has occupied (since 1908), the buildinj 
Central Park West between 76th and 771 
New York 24, N. Y¥. The society ma 
library, museum*and gallery of art, 
contains 300,000 volumes and large collect 
pamphlets, newspapers, prints, Maps and 


4 


elating to American history in 
York histery in particular. The library 
cludes rare Americana, early American 

eneslogy. and Latin Americana. 
to’ be found a file, beginning in 1730, of 
S first newspaper, the Néw York Gazette, 
plete file of New York City Directories, from 
One printed in 1786; an unusual connection 
ogical material; and an excellent local his- 


eral 


Gallatin, 


to the American side of the Revo- 

‘yy War. 
of importance are the original articles of 
he’s surrender; an orderly book record of 
Hale's execution; letters patent from 
II to Edmund Andros, 1674, authorizing 
take over New Netherland from the Dutch 
mmor; Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the City 
a York; the correspondence of the American 
with its Western posts; and the m-nu- 
ts Of Henry O’Reilly relating to the telegiaph 
8 old New York prints cover the period from 
liest view of the city (published 1651), to 
wn times. and includes the Burgis view of 
yy (1717), of which only one other copy is 
; the Maverick view of Wall Street (about 
‘and the Tiebout engraving of the City Hall 

ll Street. 
Maps include the James Lyne survey of the 


tO 


graved map of the city published—one of 
fnown copies; the Dyckinck plan of 1755. 
peer map of 1767, and the Commissioner’s 
Landauer Business History Collection com- 
i letterheads, advertising cards, broadsides. 
$ and other ephemeral material relating to 
hercial products and supplies a comprehensive 
for American business, industrial and ad- 
history. . 
the museum collections are important 
lation pieces, including the Beekman family 
, used before the Revolutionary War in this 
he remains of the famous equestrian statue 
George III) and the statue of William Pitt 
1 of Chatham), champion of the American 
‘in Parliament; some original furniture of 
Hall, where Washington was inaugurated 
esident, and an almost complete collection 
‘John Rogers plaster groups with 35 of the 
al bronzes. 
ection of early American decorative arts 
ehold utensils numbering several thousand 
on display. 
than two dozen carriages of the 19th cen- 
h were formerly used in New York City 
bited here, as are relics of the old Volun- 
artment. , 


t 


is 


ort of New York Gallery is giyen over to 
itime history of New York and is fitted in 
of a sailing vessel, from the ‘‘cabin’’ of 
views of the New York skyline may be 
it appeared at various times in its history. 
faval History collection is an outstanding 
g of relics, manuscripts, books and prints 
‘to the American Navy from 1775 to modern 


‘military collection covers the history of 
of the United States from the French 
ian wars to the present and includes 
ags, uniforms, military documents, por- 
prints. 

ery of Art now numbers more than 1,700 
, including European old masters. 1,200 of 
ings are American portraits by such artists 
es Willson Peale, Gilbert Stuart, John 
n, Benjamin West, Asher B. Durand, John 
Jarvis, and many others. 

ociety also possesses the original water 
awings made by John James eAudubon for 
ds of America’’—467 beautifully executed 


: 


opmenis of science and industry are pre- 
fnich have shaped our industrial civiliza- 
are shown in a fascinating panorama of 
which the ordinary layman can readily 


animated beds vivid dioramas and 

sh button displays. i 

for interested in railrbad models can 

by pressing buttons, everything in rail- 
om the early De Witt Clinton up to the 


1), published by William Bradford—the | 
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giant mogul engines of today. In the Marine Sec- 
tion can Seen modeis dating irom the first 
U.S.S. Cabot to the present day baby flat-top. 

the Electrotechnology section there is a com- 
pig presentation of the-development of elec- 
Tricity, as the servant of mankind. Starting with 
Faraday’s experiments in magnetism, a series of 
Operating exhibits shows the progessive steps 
in development which are the basis of today’s 
myriad uses of electricity. 

In addition to being able to hear one’s own voice 
in the Communications Section, the story of tele- 
phone communication is shown. Dating back to 
the earliest devices used in communication, the 
exhibit includes a visitor operated dial system 
showing the many mechanical operations required 
to “‘put through”’ a local telephone call in metro- 
politan areas. t 

Among other exhibits are the mechanical boards 
showing through the use of operating models, the 
transmission of power. Here, the visitor can press 
push buttons which operate the several panels 
consisting of various type gears, lifting devices - 
pulleys and scores of other mechanisms. 

Numerous other exhibits include mechanics, 
power, optics, aviation and transportation. 


New York State Museum 


__ The New York State Museum, Albany, N. Y., had 
its origin (1836) in the materials gathered by the 
Geological and Natural History Survey of the State 
of New York. These materials, constituting the 
State Cabinets of Natural History were placed 
(1845) under the jurisdiction of the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York 
In 1870, the State Legislature established the New 
York State Museum of Natural History, under 
Supervision of the Board of Regents. Today the 
Museum is the custodian of all state-owned prop- 
erty appropriate to a general museum which is not 
placed in other custody by specific law. 

The exteusive collections of the State Museum 
are grouped by subject matter under the headings 
of Geology and Mineralogy, Paleontology, Zoology 
Entomology, Botany, Indian Archaeology and 
Ethnology, History and Industry, and Fine Arts 
Its most important collections are those in the 
fields of geology and biology. These contain basic 
scientific source materials, including many hun- 
dreds of type specimens assembled by such pioneer 
scientists as James Hall, paleontologist, James A. 
Lintner, Sere and Charles H. Peck 
botanist. The collections include material on 
the customs and history of the Iroquois Indians. a 
comprehensive record of Shaker materials and cus- 
toms, and a variety of illustrations of the works 
of Edward L. Henry, the New York artist. 


New York State Science Service 


The New York State Science Service in Albany, 
N. Y., was created (1945) by the State Legislature, 
By this act, the long existing objectives of the 
research services of a portion of the staff of the 
New York State Museum were formally recognized. 
The Service engages in scientific vesearch for the 
benefit of the people of the state and cooperates 
with scientific agencies of other states, the federal 
government, educational institutions and industry 
in the discovery, analysis and dissemination of 
scientific information within the several fields 
represented by the state scientists. 


Newark, N. J., Museum 
The Newark Museum, dedicated to art, science, 


, and many of which he can operate }’ 


education and industry, is in Washington Street, 
across from Washington Park. in Newark, N. J. 
The original building, given (1926) by Louis Bam- 
berger, on ground provided by the City of Newark, 
contains the Museum's exhibition galleries, a ret- 
erence library, and the Science and Registrar’s 
Departments. 

The-Museum owns one of the outstanding col- 
lections of Tibetan art and ethnology in the 
country. Among its other important possessions 
are Japanese netsukes and other Oriental art 
objects; a representative collection of American 
paintings and sculpture acquired gradually and 
with discrimination from the time of its founding. 
including contemporary works and “‘primitives’’: 
some 6,000 coins representative of all mations; 200 
moving models showing the art and science of 
mechanics. The collections of the Science Depart- 
ment cover the fields of astronomy, the earth 
sciences, biology and man. : 


Norfolk Museum of Arts and 


Sciences 
e Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences, in 
Lee Park in Norfolk, Va., was opened to the 
public (1933). It contains fourteen galleries com- 
prising 19,230 feet of floor space, 


_ Anatolia; 
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One Gallery i8 given over to the Irene Leache 
Memoria! Association among whose: collections are 
two fine Tapestries circa 1600. The library con- 
tains the Cornelia Fernstrom Horticultural Library 
(one of the largest in the South). The records of 
the D.A.R., books on Music, Drama and kindred 


cultural subjects. 


“The diversified permanent collections include 
Paintings, Sculpture and Decorative Arts. Among 
‘hese are the Serpell collection of Ivories, Enamels 
and Fans; the Dr. J. C. Perry collection of Chinese 
Ceramics; South, Central and North American 
Indian Artifacts; 18th Century Furniture and early 
20th Century Paintings. The Natural History sec- 
tion contains the Adams collection of Shells, Geo- 
logical specimens and habitat groups of birds. 


Old Dartmouth Historical 


Society 
The Old Dartmouth Historical Society in New 


’ Bedford, Mass., contains a collection of furniture, 


costumes, portraits, relics of: all kinds and docu- 
ments illustrating the history of the territory. 
One of New Bedford’s most interesting spots and 
considered one ofthe finest collections anywhere 
on the whaling industry in the New Bedford Whal- 
ing Museum. A large and unique collection of 
whaling implements, log-books, shipping lists and 
curios are preserved here. Of especial interest are 
the Lagoda, largest ship model in the world, given 
by Miss Emily H. Bourne, as a memorial to her 
father, the late Jonathan Bourne, one of the most 
successful whaling merchants, the humpback whale 
skeleton, and the collections of .scrimshaw and 
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whaling irons. The DeCoppet collection of 40 ship 
models is also of interest. 


Oriental Institute 


The Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago in Chicago 37, Ill., is a research laboratory for 
the investigation of the early human career which 
is now believed to have occurred in the ancient 
Near East, the region folded like a horseshoe 
around the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea, 
including Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Iraq, and Iran 
down to the Persian Gulf. 

The field expeditions have contributed to the 
archaeological background of Stone Age man in 
the Near East. The Institute’s prehistoric survey 
has traced pleistocene man’s successive flint work- 
Shops on the banks of the Nile and along the Red 
Sea, and uncovered evidence of green savannas 
and Jakes in North Africa passing through a 
period of slow desiccation to become vast deserts. 
The story of the earliest potters and metal workers 
has been unfolded at Megiddo, Palestine: Tell 
Asmar, Tell Agrab and Khafajah, Iraq; Alishar, 
and Persepolis, Iran, From Tell al- 
Judaidah in North Syria has come a hoard of cast 
popper Statuettes carrying the beginnings of com- 
Be nt metallurgy farther back to man’s career 

an had heretofore been supposed. The discovery 
of early Sumerian stone statuettes in Iraq has 
brought about a reconsideration of all former 
valuations of pre-Greek art. 

Excavations of the palaces of the Assyrian em- 
peror Sargon IT at Khorsabad and of the Persian 
emperors at Persepolis have, contributed to the 
history of late pre-Greek oriental monarchies. 
Foundation records, coins, and thousands of clay 
tablets at Persepolis provide data for rewriting the 
story of Achaemenid life and times. 

Five exhibition halls in the Institute headquar- 
‘ters contain representative collections of objects 
from the field, featuring among them three colos- 
Sal sculptures: a 40-ton human-headed winged 
bull from Khorsabad, a 16-foot statue of Tutenkha- 
mon from Egypt and a ten-ton bull’s head from 
Persepolis. 


Pasadena Art Institute 


The Pasadena Art Institute, Pasadena, Calif., 
has small permanent collections in the fields of 
Chinese sculpture and porcelains, contemporary 
American paintings and prints and pre-Columbian 
pottery. The exhibition program is changed fre- 
quently and exhibitions in all fields of the fine 
arts are shown. 


Peabody Museum of Archae- 
ology and Ethnology 


The Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth- 
nology at Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass., 
was founded (1866) by ~George Peabody. It is 
in charge of _a Director and Faculty responsible 
through the Provost to the President and Fellows 
of Harvard University. ¢ ; 


Since its founding, more than’ 450 expeditions | 


ave been sent to every continent, 


Tesulting, wi 
the : £, th 


‘addition of important gifts and purchases, in 


the building up of one of the most comp: 
and best balanced collections of Ethnol 
aeology and Physical Anthropology in the 

The first scientific studies of Mayan a 
were made under its direction and its ¢ 
from this area, and from Middle America germ 
are among the finest in existence. Its coll 
of Old World archaeology, typologically_arim 
are unequalled in the New World. In Ephs 
the material from the Pacific Islands, sects 
part through the vision of Alexander Aga: 
important, and the Museum is also rich in ma 
representing the native tribes of Africa, of 
America and of the Plains and Northwest 
Indians of North America, where some of t 
jects date from the Lewis & Clarke expedi 
1806. The archaeology of the southwestern | 
States, including the Pueblo Indian area, 
strongly represented. 

The Library, with its 50,000 books and 
covers the entire field of Anthropology. It 
all the anthropological journals and other p39 
ings and reports of anthropological societil 
museums throughout the world, 

Peabody Museum of Natur 

/ 


History 


The Peabody Museum of Natural He 
in Yale University, New Haven, Conn., f} 
(1866) by George Peabody, is primarily intena 
aid in teaching and research in connection w 
scientific departments of the University. 
Its collection in Vertebrate Paleontology 
up by Prof. O. C. Marsh, Peabody’s nepk 
one of the” greatest in the world; and it hi 
tensive collections in Zoology, Invertebra 
leontology, Mineralogy, and Archeology. Com 
with the Museum is the Bingham Oceanog 
Laboratory, with large collections of deep-sea 
and invertebrates. The Museum also has a 
of some 50,000 volumes. 

The first floor gives a survey of life, both 
and fossil. The Hall of Invertebrates © 
general exhibits of an introductory nature S 
The Tree of Life, The Scale of Time, Fossi 
Paleogeography. It also has two systema’ 
hibits, one showing the succession of faunas 
geologic past, the other a synopsis of the pl 
invertebrates in which fossil and recent a 
are associated. The Great Hall is devoted t 
tiles, amphibians, and birds, and includes 
the foremost collections of dinosaurs in An 
In its center stands the skeleton of a Bronta 
67 feet long and 16 feet high. On one wa 
great mural, ‘‘Land Life of the Age of thet 
Reptiles,’’ believed to be the largest paini 
a natural history subject ever undertaken... 
110 feet long and 16 feet high and shows dim 
and associated animals and plants in a 1 
landscape and at natural size. There are tw 
of mammals which show in systematic ari 
ment the dominant forms of the several 
mammals. The fine fossil specimens fro 
United States form a notable feature of thes 

Anthropology occupies four halls on f sf 
the Hall of Technology showing the ind 
arts of primitive peoples, the Hall of the 
Indians, the Hall of Cultures and the EB 
Latin American Archeology. ee 

On the third floor one enters the 
Astronomy which displays a large co 
meteorites among which is the Weston 
first to be observed to fall from the sk: 
left is the Hall of Minerals, housing th 
collection started by George Gibbs and 
by J. D. Dana and his son, Edward S. Da 
halls of local zoology lead into the newly iit 
Hall of Southern New England which at 
bring to focus all branches of natural 
showing ecology and the interdependence 
mals and plants—including man—and the 

‘ t 


cal environment, 
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adelphia Museum of Art 


ections of the Philadelphia Museum of 
ace the arts of Europe and Asia since 
Binning of the Christian era, and of America 
time of European colonization. The art 
mt and primitive peoples, East and West, is 
in Philadelphia at the University Museum, 
d Spruce Streets. 

second floor of the Museum is shown a 
Ollection of the history of art, including 
the finest works, arranged in the general 
artistic evolution. On the first floor 
@alleries for transient exhibitions, are 
fed collections of paintings and prints, as 


ects of special interest to the craftsman, 
» manufacturer, amateur and student of 
ts and crafts. 
mters from the east the stair hall, domi- 
y St. Gauden’s bronze figure of Diana; from 
. a foyer installed with works of French 
century sculpture. given in memory of Kd- 
- Stotesbury. In both are superb tapestries, 
» Gobelins and Beauvais. 

of the stair hall is a Romanesque Cloister 
I century from Saint-Genis de Fontaines 
© northeast border of Spain. Adjoining, 
wo Romanesque doors, are units contain- 
ediaeval glass, notably three rondels of 
Gothic glass, about 1270. The Romanesque 
meludes a portal from the Abbey of Saint 
(Niévre), XII century. The mediaeval 
of the George Grey Barnard collection 
ed 1945), is exhibited here and in neigh- 


‘galleries. 
French Gothic chapel of the XIV century 
he Commanderie d’Aumoniére at Pierrecourt 
Saone) has an altar from the Church of the 
S at Norroy-sur-Vair (Vosges), about 1400. 
nstalled with fine examples of glass, sculp- 
ad devotional objects. A French Gothic 
the XV century from. near Le Mans 
contains carved furniture formerly in the 
‘Collection in Vienna. ‘ 
| the.Gothic Hall open five French Gothic 
fs of the XIII to XV centuries, leading to 
othic rooms from Florence and Venice, 
f collection of English Gothic woodwork. 
of tournament armor made by Lorenz Col- 
Augsburg (about 1,500) for Emperor Max- 
is at the entrance to this wing. 
of the stair hall are the sections devoted 
ssance alia modern art, successively in 
Spain and Germany, in Flanders and Hol- 
in ance, in England and in_ America. 
ss devoted to these countries are flanked on 
“side by antique rooms of corresponding 
‘Conspicuous among the Renaissance objects 
faly and France are the sculptures and carv- 
arble, bronze and wood from the Foulc 
purchased by the Museum, including a 
d Child by Desiderio, an Adoring Virgin 
ella Robbia and numerous XV century 
Among. the architectural units are ele- 
om the Picolomini Palace in Siena, from 
Tia del Popolo in Rome, and from the 
de Pagny, including its choir screen and 
tured Virgin of Pagny. 
ling with the Dutch School there are 
-trom the collections given by William L. 
-George W. Elkins, including also French, 
nd American works. Particularly inter- 
the series of French rooms of the Louis 
and XVI periods, including especially the 
n of French decorative art bequeathed by 
. Hamilton Rice. The north wing has at 
le suites of antique English and American 
eral of the former being hung with the 
Paintings bequeathed by John H. Mc- 


ith wing of the Museum is devoted to 
art, beginning with the Near East, where 


atolia and Persia is represented, the last 
Sque revetment of mosaic tile and by a 
“interior of painted stucco-—both of the 
riod. The display of art of India in- 
entire sculptured temple portico of the 

UL fs Madura, beside many works 
Graeco-Buddhist, Buddhist and Hindu 
e section devoted to the art of 

mds a large palace hall of the Ming 
id includes as other major units a stone 
mber of the T’ang dynasty. The col- 


| cludes especially 


of ceramics, glass, textiles, furniture and | 


lection of Chinese sculpture, paintings, prints and 
ceramics extensive. The installation includes 
notable archaic bronzes and palace crystals and 
porcelains from the Crozier Collection, which ex- 
tends over the whole field of Chinese ceramics. 

On the first floor, the John G. Johnson Collec- 
tion comprises over a thousand works illustrating 
the evolution of painting, with many masterpieces 
of the first importance, especially in the Italian , 
and Flemish schools, by such masters as Van’ 
Eyck, Van der Weyden, Masoline, Antonello da 
Messina, Botticelli, ete. 

A collection founded by Anna H. Wilstach in- 
t Italian and Spanish baroque 
paintings, characteristic works by many Dutch 
masters, English XVIII century portraits and land 
scapes, American paintings by Whistler, Sargent. 
Inness and Mary Cassatt, and a French XIk 
a group crowned by Cézanne’s Grandes Baig- 
neuses. 

A large group, mainly of French paintings from 
the Chester Dale Collection, was put on exhibit 
(1944), with important works by Lautres, Rouault, 
Modigham, etc. 

The A. E. Gallatin Collection is devoted to 
twentieth-century painting, chiefly French and 
American, with masterpieces of Picasso, Leger and 
mahy others. There is an extensive showing of 
Mexican art from the 18th-20th centuries. 


Presbyterian Historical Society 


Museum and Library 


The Presbyterian His‘orical Society Museum 
and Library were founded in Philadelphia (1852) 
to collect materials related to the history of the 
Presbyterian Church in America. It contains 75,- 
000 volumes covering religious and other phases 
of the colonial and later periods in America, a’ 
record of the ordination of the first Presbyterian 
minister in this country and records of many 
Presbyterian and Reformed churches from their 
beginnings to the present day. 

The John Calvin Collection contains many rare 
volumes in French and English, The McCook Col- 
lection of the Westminster Assembly includes many 
editions of the Confession of Faith and Catechisms, 
original sermons preached at the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines 1643-1652 (printed) and” 
other works. The Sheldon Jackson Collection con- 
tains rare valuable material on Alaska and the 
Northwest. The Benson Collection on Hymnology 
and Liturgies is extensive. 

A collection of more than 50,000 manuscripts in- 
cludes a letter from Benjamin Franklin to John 
Witherspoon, the proclamation by John Penn (1763) 
offering a bounty for Indian scalps, the John 
Dabney Shane Collection of papers dealing with 
early religious and frontier history 1716-1860, 
14,000 letters in the American Indian Missionary 
Correspondence, 50,000 letters in the Domestic 
Missions Collection, the Henry van Dyke Papers; 
illuminated manuscripts; pamphlets on_ slavery, 
the Lincoln Memorial sermons and early editions of 
religious magazines. 

The museum and gallery contain portraits, en- 
gravings and photographs of prominent church 
leaders, autographs, photographs and engravings 
of every moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly; the John Witherspoon clock, saddle 
bags of Marcus Whitman; early communion sets 
in silver and pewter; a large collection of com- 
munion tokens; gavels consiructed of historic 
pieces of wood; David Brainerd’s conch shell with 
which he called the Indians to his ehurch service, 
and many other relics. 


John and Mable Ringling 


Museum of Art 


The John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art in 
Sarasota, Fla., was established by the late John 
Ringling. The museum and its art collection,.valued 
at many millions, with his adjoining palatial home, 
was left to the State at his death (1936). 

The approximately 400 original paintings include 
the works of Petér Paul Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Titian, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, Van Dyck, Fra 
Bartolomeo, Frans Hals, Andrea dei Sarto, Frans 
Snyders, Murillo, Velasquez and El Greco,: 

The museum, built around three sides of a tropic 
garden court, with the open end facing the west, 
is recognized as one of the continent’s architectural 
gems. Hundreds of antique columns, statues, arches 
and doorways were brought from Europe and in- 
corporated in the structure. 

It was the intent of John Ringling, recorded in 
his will, that his residence, Ca’ d’ Zan, on Sarasota 
Bay. ‘tbe joined to and become a part of The John 
‘and Mable Ringling Museum of Art and be used 
to hang Venetian paintings, thereby becoming @ 
museum of Venetian art.’”’ In accordance with that 
wish, many Venetian pictures from the collection 
have been hung in the building, which is reminis- 
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cent of the-Doges’ Palace. In other respects, it 1s 
maintained for public exhibition much as it was 
when its owners lived there. e 

~The Museum of the American Circus was built 
on the grounds, and opened (March 27, 1948). Ti 
is beside the drive to the Ringling Residence, and 
contains old parade wagons and other exhibits of 
“circusiana. Eventually it will trace the history of 
cae circus as entertainment, from Rome to Ring- 
ding. 


Rochester Museum of Arts and 


“, Seiences 


The Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
Rochester 7, N. Y., is a community museum con- 
cerned with the natural history, archaeology, 
ethnology, industrial arts and cultural history of 
western New York and maintains facilities for 
adult and youth education. Its extensive school 
service serving school classes and providing recrea~- 
tional clubs, also includes a lending collection of 
models and speciments .which reach more than 
178,000 children each year. 


Rosicrucian Museum 


The Rosicrucian Egyptian, Oriental Museum, 
San Jose, Calif., was established (1930) by The 
Rosicrucian Qrder, A.M.O.R.C. Housed in a struc- 
ture of Byzantine architecture, its seven galleries 
contain a collection of several thousand exhibits 
from all parts of the Orient and from interesting 
centers of ancient civilizations. \ 

The exhibits consist of Egyptian mummies of 
human beings, animals, and birds; statuary, 
jewelry, utensils, clothing, works of art of van- 
ished races, and an extensive collection of coptic 
textiles. 

The Museum also contains the only full-sized, 
exact reproduction of an ancient Egyptian rock 
tomb to be ‘seen in America—a tomb such as one 
sees in the sandstone cliffs on the west bank of the 
-Upper Nile. 
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The collection contains models of the Great Pyra- 
mid, King Tutankhamen’s tomb, and other objects 
' of historical importance. 


San Diego Natural History 
Museum 


Founded and operated by the San Diego Society 
of Natural History, which is the oldest scientific 
organization in southern California (incorporated 
1874), the San Diego Natural History Museum oc- 
cupies a modern fireproof building in centrally lo- 
ca Balboa Park, San Diego 1, Calif. 

Public exhibits and library occupy three fioors 220 
feet long and include up-to-date habitat groups and 
manually operated displays of a type designed to 
arouse popular interest.: The Museum is devoted to 
the fields of zoology, botany, and geology. Promi- 
nence is given to the natural history of the south- 
western United States and northwestern Mexico, 
with particular emphasis on San Diego County. 
Many of the cases are arranged to aid in the iden- 
tification of local wildlife, fishes, native plants and 
minerals. 

Tn addition to the public exhibits, there are, in 
well-equipped working laboratories, some 750,000 
scientifically prepared study specimens, many of 
them collected on the Museum’s field expeditions, 
which are used for the advancement of knowledge 
by their curators, by research workers, and by 
various Governmental bureaus. 


San Francisco Museum of Art 


The San Francisco Museum of Art, San Fran- 
cisco 2, Calif., contains 14 galleries and is 
sponsored by the San Francisco Art Association. 
It is supported by private contributions. The 
museum owns collections of} prints and draw- 
ings, principally modern European and American; 
collections of paintings by contemporary Western 
artists, also contemporary European and Eastern 
American, and Latin American, especially Mexican. 

Important exhibitions organized by the Museum: 
Evolution of Landscape Painting from 15th Cen- 
tury Through 19th; Paintings, Drawings, Prints 
by Paul Cezanne (1936); Paintings and Prints by 
Paul Gauguin (1937); Abstract and Surrealist Art 
in the United States (1944); Dominant Interna- 
tional Art Trends (1945); Spanish Masters of 20th 
Cent Painting (1948). Lectures, film programs of 
all kinds, art appreciation and flower arrangement 
courses, studio workshop, and special decorative 
art and photography galleries within the museum, 
and extension exhibitions of reproductions and ex- 
planatory material. The Museum offers to San 
Francisco in addition exhibitions:‘from The Museum 
of Modern Art in New York and other exhibitions 
of special interest in its field- 


Seattle Art Museu 

The Seattle Art Museum in Seattle, 
given to the city (1933) by Mrs. Euge 
and her son. Dr. Richard E, Fuller, — 
recreation, education and inspiration of - 
zens.”” % ‘{ 

The Museum has specialized with its pe 
collections in the arts of China, Japan, ana 
but has representative monuments of thi 
cipal epochs in many of the other cult! 
the world. 

The Jade Room with its internationally; 
collection is the only gallery where the 
remain permanently on view; in the o 
leries traveling and loan exhibits, with exit 
from the monuments of its permanent cog 
are constantly changing for the study, ec 
and pleasure of its visitors and to enn 
program of its Study Guild. 


John G. Shedd Aquariu 


The John G. Shedd Aquarium, 1200 Sow 
Shore Drive, Chicago 5, Ill., displays approx 
10,000 aquatic specimens from the rivers ane 
of every continent in its white marble u 
the largest of its kind in the world. Here 3 
see a sea horse swimming around in res 
water, or a sleek shark, or an w’u, whic! 
Hawaiian name of the red squirrel fish. TR 
mens live in glass-fronted tanks, where til 
be viewed swimming around in schools, he 
sheltered nooks among coral, rocks or D& 
sleeping on the sandy bottom. 

Besides a great variety of salt and fre 
fish, there are turtles, salamanders, invei} 
and eyen penguins, which drink and swing 
water. They vary in size from 325 pound : 
to the wee mosquitofish, which never grow# 
than one inch. \ 

In the huge reservoirs under the builol 
kept 1,000,000 gallons of fresh water and 
gallons of ocean water. all constantly citi 
filtered and aerated, heated and cooled ai 
to the requirements of the fish that live 
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Smithsonian Institutiot 


The Smithsonian Institution in Was 
D. C., was established by statute (1846) ™ 
terms of the will of James Smithson, an 
man, who bequeathed his fortune (18265 
United States to found an institution for 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among § 

The Institution throughout its history - 
ducted and encouraged important scieng 
searches, explorations, and investigations. 
Secretaries—Joseph Henry, Spencer F. H 
P. Langley, Charles D. Walcott, C: G. Ab 
Alexander Wetmore have contributed Ia 
the advancement of knowledge. _ 

The Smithsonian issues 13 series. of 
publications which are distributed free to | 
learned societies, and_ educational ins 
throughout the world. It also maintains 
of more than 900,000 volumes which consist 
of transactions of learned societies, ant 
periodicals. 

Branches of the Institution are the Natio 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, the 
Collection of Fine Arts, including the Free 
of Art; the International Exchange Ser# 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the Natic 
logical Park, the Astrophysical Observat 
field stations at Table Mt., Calif., Mot 
Chile, and Miami, Fla.), including the Dy 
Radiation and Organisms, the National’ 
seum, and the Canal Zone Biological Ai 

The United States National Museum is t! 
itory of the national collections. It is ridll 
natural history, geology, paleontology, : 
and ethnology of America, and has large 
portant collections illustrating American 
including military and naval material, 
valuable series relating to engineering ariy 
tries. It is an educational, and research 
and _ issues scientific publi¢ations. The 
Air Museum, recently authorized by Cong 
incorporate the present aeronautieal collll 
its nucleus. og 

The National Collection of Fine Arts 
numerous important art works, including| 
able collection of grees and engravii) 

ee | 
coll 


latles L. Freer, comprising rich collecti 
hinese and Japanese art in praca with 
Sus NBeacooe Race BEng2s Wonks Tage 
mo .”’ besides wor ' 
ewing, Homer, and Tryon. . a 


Southwest Museum 


_ the Southwest Museum in Highland Park, Los 
Angeles 42, Calif., was incorporated (1907) as 
“a free public institution of history, science, 
»and art.’’ Its collections number hundreds of 
“thousands of objects illustrating the cultures 
) of the American Indians, while its scientific ref- 
) erence library aggregates about 50,000 items. Field 
Work has been conducted in California, Nevada, 
Mexico, Ecuador, and the Southwest, and has made 

_ notable contributions especially to our knowledge 


vot early man in America. 
t 


~ Texas Memorial Museum 


» The Texas Memorial Museum in Austin 22, Tex.; 
/ Was opened to the public (Jan. 15, 1939). The di- 
Tectors are the Regents of The University of 
Texas. Exhibits cover anthropology, botany, ge- 
Ology. history,.and zoology. 

The anthropology exhibits show the tools, uten- 
Sils, Weapons, ornaments and costumes of several 
_ faces of man and many tribes. Interesting collec- 
‘tions of objects of the Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, 
African Negro, and American Indian are shown. 
_ Many cases are devoted to the stone and flint work 
of the Texas Indians. Others contain numerous 

Specimens of Caddoan and Asinai pottery, smoking 
Pipes, and sheli ornaments. Seven dioramas repre- 
Sent the domestic life of some of the better known 
tribes of Texas Indians. 

_ The botany and zoology exhibits represent various 
re oes of plant and animal life, particularly as 
ound in Texas. 

_ The geology exhibits include fossils and minerals. 
The exhibits of vertebrate fossils in the Museum 
_ include several unusual skeletons of extinct animals 

“from the several geologic periods in Texas. There 
is the skeleton of one of the largest of the bony 
fishes. The collection of extinct Triassic vertebrates 
- is particularly good including, among other things, 

@ mounted skeleton of an extinct amphibian, genus 

Buettneria; and skeletons of two reptiles, Trilopho- 
“saurus and Typothorax. Cretaceous reptiles are 
_Tepresented by the skull of the Mosasaur, a swim- 

Ming lizard. The Tertiary and Pleistocene periods 
__are well-represented by such animals.as the Masto- 
- don (four species), the elephant, sloth, glyptodon, 
giant wolf and many others. Four cases show exhib- 
8 its of early man, represented by artifacts associated 
with remains of extinct animals, such as the Colum- 
‘bian elephant, the American horse, and the long- 
| horned bison. Maps show the land areas of Texas 
during successive geologic periods. . 

The museum was built as a memorial to the 
ioneer builders of Texas and is dedicated to 
the study of the natural sciences and civic history. 


_ Theodore Roosevelt Museum 
The Theodore Roosevelt Museum, established 


Laie 
/ (4923), by the Roosevelt Memorial Association, 
is situated in Theodore Roosevelt House, the re- 
‘stored birthplace of the late President at 28 East 
' 20th Street, New York, N. Y. In the Museum are 
“exhibited photographs, cartoons, letters, books, 
Manuscripts, guns, swords, saddles, hunting tro- 
_ phies, wearing apparel and numerous other items 
interest related to the late President. Much 
f the material is chronologically arranged. 
Among the items are his buckskin ‘‘chaps,’’ his 
Tanding irons and other paraphernalia as a 
cowboy, the spectacle-case which saved his life 
hen he was shot in Milwaukee (1912), and the 
eect pierced speech he carried in his left breast 
‘pocket, as well as trophies of the Spanish War 
ee d letters and documents relating to the Presi- 
sa: ency. The cartoon collection is especially notable. 
2 he mounted lion, shot by the former President 


in Africa, attracts younger visitors. 
__ Theodore Roosevelt House is itself a museum. 
_ The first and second floors of the residence in 
hich the Roosevelt family lived in the 1850s and 
60s have been restored by the Woman’s Theodore 
osevelt Memorial Association, and apart from 
eir Roosevelt gor nr are important as a repro- 
luction of a well-to-do American home of the 
niddle nineteenth century. Many. original pieces 
ff furniture are shown, including the bedroom 
of the room in which Theodore Roosevelt was 
, and the miniature chairs he used in his 

liest childhood. 


> ° 
~ Thomas Jefferson Memorial « 
The Thomas Jefferson Memorial in tribute to the 
hor of the Declaration of Independence and 
ginia Statute for Reli, Freedom, First Sec- 
ary of State and third President of the United 
s, on the south shore of the Tidal Basin in 
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East Potomac Park, Washington, D. C., which was 
dedicated by President Frankiin Delano Roosevelt, 
(April 13, 1943), the 200th anniversary of Thomas 
Jefferson's birth, ranks among the National Capi- | 
tal’s outstanding architectural achievements. The 


Pantheon scheme for the memorial is in itself a 
tribute to Jefferson's taste and a mark of respect 
for his architectural and artistic preferences. It 
consists of a marble-lined central circular chamber 
80 feet in diameter beneath a great domed ceiling. 
The center of this room is dominated by an heroic 
standing figure of Jefferson by the American 
sculptor, Rudulph Evans. On the frieze of the 
main entablature which encircles the hall is the 
inscription: 

“I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.’’ > ‘ 
On the four panels within the memorial room 

have been inscribed inspirational quotations chosen 
from the Declaration of Independence and other 
immortal writings of Jefferson expressing his 
philosophies of religious and personal freedom and 
the obligations of government to keep pace with ~ 
human progress. 

The exterior of the structure is surrounded by a 
peristyle of Ionic columns, each 41 feet high. The 
flat dome which surmounts the Memorial is 95 feet 
8 inches above the floor at its apex. A portico 
eight columns wide and two bays deep, surmounted 
by a low pediment, dominates the principal facade 
ofithe Memorial, which is located on the north © 
side of and looks across the Tidal Basin toward 
the Washington Monument and the White House. 

A sculptural group depicting Jefferson reading a 

draft of the Declaration of Independence to a com- 

mittee of the Continental Congress, by Adolph A. 
einman, occupies the center of the tympanum. ~ 

e complete composition is posed on a circular — 
stylobate consisting of steps and broad terraces. 
From the portico the main steps lead down to the 
paved plaza which extends to the Tidal Basin 
seawall. 

The memorial architecture is a modification of 
the original design by _the eminent American 
architect, John Russell Pope and his associates, — 
Otto R. Eggers and Daniel Paul Higgins, who were 
influenced by Jefferson’s much evidenced admira- 
tion for the Pantheon type of structure. Its circular ~ 
peristyle surrounding the monument, however, pre- 
sents a modified version of the basic type consid- 
ered by Jefferson as the “‘perfect model’ of a 
circular building. To insure adequate interest from 
every direction the circular colonnade was added, 
the main approach accented by the portico and the 
main approach accented by the portico and the 
treatment of the interior was made to conform 
with the simpler era of which the Patriot was an ~ 
outstanding exponent. 

Pope was succeeded, upon his death, by his asso- 
ciates, who o&rried the Memorial through to its 
completion. : 

The exterior of the Memorial is constructed of 
Imperial Danby Vermont marble. Gearsle white 
marble is used for the interior. The ent | 
ture is 183 feet 10 inches in diameter to exterior of | 
stylobate and 151 feet 10 inches in diameter to ~ 
exterior of peristyle. Height from floor of Memorial: 
Room to top of dome, exterior 95 feet 8 inches; 
interior, 91 feet 8 inches. The 26 Ionic columns are 
each 5 feet 3 inches in diameter and 41 feet high. 
The portico is 92 feet 8 inches wide, 38 feet 4 
inches deep and 62 feet 2 inches high. The interior 
columns are 5 feet in diameter and 39 feet 2inches  ~ 
high. Congress appropriated $3,000,000 to build 
the memorial. i f . 

The landscape treatment of the Memorial grounds 
emphasizes simplicity, in harmony with the classic — 
architecture of the Memorial and the character of | 
the man whose memory is here enshrined. In the 
selection of plant materials. Jefferson’s native Vir- - 
ginia and the foreign shores on which he served 
his country have not been overlooked. In the 
main groupings flanking the portico te the east and 
west, English, and Irish yews are associated. 


Toledo Museum of Art 


The Toledo Museum of Art was founded (1901) 
and endowed by Mr, and Mrs. Edward Drummond 
Libbey ‘‘for the benefit of all those who seek self- 
improvement.’’ Its Museum School of Design car- 
ries on a program of free art education and music 
appreciation. > 

PBituated in the ‘‘glass capital of the world,’’ the 
Museum has one of the world’s largest and most ~ 
complete collections of ancient glass. Its painting 
collection numbers more than 506 Huropean and 
American works, including masterpieces Lee El 
Greco, Velasauez, Goya, Holbein, Rembrandt, Le- 
Nain, Filippino Lippi, DiCosinio, Cezanne, Gau- 
guin, Van Gogh, Picasso; Robert Feke, Samuel ~ 
F. B. More, Gilbert Stuart and Benjamin West. 

Sculpture includes Greek and Roman examples, 
pieces from the French and Spanish Gothic periods 
and the Italian Renaissance, as well as from the 
19th and 20th centuries. 
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Other collections are: Egyptian and Mesopo- 
tamian antiquities, Oriental art, ceramics, modern 
glass, books, manuscripts and prints. : 
Five galleries are reserved for the display of 
_ temporary, special or traveling exhibits and one 

gallery is devoted to local art. : : 
~The Museum has a reference and lending library 
of 12,000 volumes, 25,000 slides; and a music lend- 
ing library of 5,500 records and 300 scores. 


‘University Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania 


The University Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania in Phiiadelphia, Pa., was founded 
(1889), and is concerned with the study of the 
history of mankind, particularly as exemplified by 
the remains of ancient civilizations and the cus- 
toms of primitive peoples. Its acvivities comprise 
field zesearch in archaeology and ethnology con- 
ducted through its expeditions te all parts of the 
_ world, and Museum research conducted by the 
“mémbers of the scientific and technical staffs. 

The American Section contains exhibits illus- 
trating the customs, arts, and industries of the 
- historic Indian tribes of North America; a group 
- of particularly fine material from t Tlingit 
_ Indians of Alaska; Maya and Mexican pottery and 
sculpture; archaeological objects from South Amer- 
ica, comprising Colombian gold work, Peruvian 
pottery and textiles, and ethnological collections 
illustrating the living tribes. 

The Babylonian Section, oldest in the Museum, 
contains the most extensive collection of Baby- 
* lonian antiquities in the country. The tablet li- 
brary, with about 20,000 cuneiform. documents 
‘from Nippur, Ur, and other important cities, is 
unrivaled. — 

The Egyptian Section has collections obtained 
primarily through the excavations of the Egyptian 
_ Research Account, Egypt Exploration Fund, and 
- various expeditions of the Museum. The Section 
is noted for its collection of Predynastic and Ar- 
chaic objects. The results of the Eckley B. Coxe 
Museum expeditions are represented by the unique 
. architectural pieces from the palace of Merenptah, 
while the Nubian collection is outstanding. 

. The Far Hastern Section comprises a collection 
of early Chinese sculpture, Chinese pottery, wall 
_ Paintings, bronzes and porcelains; fine examples of 

_ Indian sculpture and iconography of the Gupta, 
Gandhara and South Indian schools. 

The Islamic Section comprises mosaic fountains, 
' woodwork, textiles, bronzes and illuminated manu- 
git from India, Iran, Arabia and Turkey. 

The Mediterranean Section contains collections 
' from Ancient Crete, Cyprus and Etruria; Greek 
_ vases, Greek and Roman sculpture, glass, mosaics, 
bronzes, gems and coins. 

The Palestinian Section houses collections ob- 
tained through the Museum’s expedition to Beisan, 
“Where excavations have been carried on through 
_ thirteen culture levels. The finds are sculpture, 

“Mosaics, glass, pottery and jewelry of the Egyptian, 

Hellenistic and Byzantine periods. 

The Section of General Ethnology contains ex- 
hibits illustrating the Primitive peoples of Europe, 

Sia, Africa and the Pacific groups—their-life, cul- 
' ture and art. ; 
we The Section of Prehistory contains Palaeolithic, 
_ Neolithic, Bronze and Iron Age collections from 
various parts of Europe, Africa and the Near East. 

The Elkins Library of the Museum contains ap- 
- roximately 21,000 volumes relating to archaeology, 
_ anthropology, ethnology and allied subjects. The 

_ library has on file many serial publications, aug- 
_ mented by exchanges with museums throughout the 
' world. The library contains the Brinton Collection 
- of Americana, including, besides important exam- 
ples of aboriginal literature, the Berendt linguistic 
ee Ae TAB 
. ohnson Film rary contains approximate- 
¥ wie feet of 16 mm. motion picture films, some 

color, ° 


Vanderpoel Memorial Art 
| Gallery 


The John H. Vanderpoel Memorial Art Gall 
in Beverly Hills, Chicago 43, Ill., originally was ie 
tended to perpetuate the memory of one man but 
artists everywhere whose fancy and sentiment were 
caught by the originality of the idea have con- 
tributed to the collection voluntarily until the 
Gallery has become a memorial to all artists. The 
_ memorial has grown from one painting to hundreds 
of items. Its entire collection adds up to 691 ana it 

is significant that although its fame has spread 


f 


i 
' worked for so many years, 


the public seven years later. 


‘| Barton Payne. The Museum is owned by the ete ‘ 


throughout the world of art, the collection remains: 
in the community where. Vanderpoel lived and- 


The Gallery was founded (1913) and. opened to’ 


Virginia Museum of. Fine ; 


The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Boulevar 
and Grove Avenue, Richmond 20, Va., was ope 
(1936). Among the founders was the late Joh 


monwealth of Virginia; its collection is the [ 
sult, with few exceptions, of the generosity of | 
private donors. Its permanent collection has grown 4 
steadily; among its more important items are the } 
follewing: : 

A Greek, early fifth century statue of Athena. — 

Works of the Italian School, 15th to 17th cen- 
turies, by Francia, Giovanni di Paolo, Desiderio da . 
Settignano, Giovanni della Robbia (workshop of}, 
Andrea del Sarto (attributed), Guido Reni, Antonio 
Canalettc, Bernardo Cavallino; in addition it has ; 
a fifteenth century Siennese Cassone; and a. 
Nativity Salver, ‘‘The Judgement of Solomon, 
attributed to the Master of the Jarves Cassone. 

Represented in the Spanish 17th century school 
are Claudio Coello and works attributed to Murillo 
and to Josef de Ribera. i ‘= 

The Dutch School is represented_by_Nicholaas 
Berghem, Ferdinand Bol, Cornelis Delff, Michael 
Janse Mierevelt and Cornelis Saltleven. The Anglo= - 
Dutch painters are represented in Cornelius John- ~ 
son the Younger and Cornelis Janssens van Keulen. 
There is a 16th century Flemish painting, ‘‘Christ . 
Appearing to the Virgin.” q 

The English School contains the name of Sir” 
Joshua Reynolds and attributions to Sir Thomas : 
Lawrence and to Sir Peter Lely. Of interest is an 
early 17th century English portrait of Captain 
Adams who made many voyages to Virginia. 

Works of the French School of the 18th-19th } 
centuries contain those by Victor Emile Cartier, . 
Charles Nicolas Cochin, Thomas Couture, Jean 
Jouvenet, Gaspard Dughket, Nicholas de Largilliere 
and Claude Joseph Vernet. 

Works belonging to the American School are} 
representative. The following American artists 
figure in the collection: William Merritt Chase, 
Walter Clark, Arthur B. Davies, Thomas Doughty, 
Thomas Eakins, Marsden Hartley, Childe Hassam, 
George P. A. Healy (eight works), George Inness, 
George Luks, Gari Melchers, Rembrandt Peale, 
Hiram Powers, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Frederick 
Judd Waugh, Chauncey F. Ryder. Well-known 
Virginia-born artists are John A. Elder, Jerome * 
Myers, Robert Loftin Newman, Dugald Stewart 
Walker. 

One of the collections is that of the late T.. 
Catesby Jones. Represented are examples of the 
odern French School and the School of Paris. 
The Sculpture collection contains names of Edgar 
Degas, Antoine Louis Barye, John Flannagan, 

Charles Cutler, Herbert Haseltine. 

The Museum possesses some 400 examples of the 
work of Carl Fabergé, court jeweler to the last czar * 
of Russia. It has collections of early American 
glass, English porcelains, English and American 
silver. Its tapestry collection contains examples 
of 16th and 17th century Brussels works as well 
as 18th century Gobelins. } 

Its print collection is represented in the names of 
Rembrandt, van Ruisdael, Durer, Meryon, Whistler, | 
Zorn and others. 3 

The museum has long-term loans from The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, and from 
The Museum of Art, Boston. In addition to three 
works by Gari Melchers owned by the museum, it’ 
has on indefinite loan some 20 paintings by this 
celebrated artist; among these is the world-famous 
“Last Supper.’’ : ? 


Walker Art Center 


The Walker Art Center in 
is an educational art museum emphasizing the con- 
temporary arts, It is an outgrowth of the Walk 
Art Gallery, begun (about 1879) by Thomas Bar- 
Tow Walker, a lumberman and Minnesota pioneer. 
Mr, Walker was an extensive collector of paintings, 
pee eee me Bet acata jade. His purchases 
orm the nucleus o € present permanent collee- 
tion ot the Walker Art Centek i 

The four main divisions of the permanent col- 
lection are: (1) European paintines, i 
and modern pottery and porcelain, 
jade, and (4) ,contem 
and sculpture. t 5 
One feature of the Center program is a per= 
manent gallery and reading lounge devoted to the 
everyday arts. This department maintains A= 
stantly changing exhibitions of modern oe 


Minneapolis, Minn,, 


fabrics, utensils, glassware, pottery,. house 
equipment, ete. Modern are tectiret articut 
in the field of house planning, is emphasized. 
the reading lounge a complete library of hous 
gies ae on q poeta setchl i caiure, maga 

on, and trade journ: 0 
jects is available to the public. Ms poe : 


Walters Art Gallery 


The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore 1, Md. 
AS = city from the late Henry Walters , 


The exhibits illustrat 
“arts from the civilizatio 
@nd Egypt to 
The most outst. 
be listed as 

reek 


teramics; and 
Th 


Individual objects of exceptional interest are the 
original manuscript of The Star Spangled Banner 
and the first printed broadside of it: the bilinguai 
$eal of Tarqumuwa, King of Mera, which provided 
key for deciphering the Hittite language; and 
two heads from the iarge figures once on the 
portal of the Abbey of St. Denis, where the Gothic 
Style first took form. 


War Memorial Museum of 
Virginia 


and established (1942) in its own fireproof build- 
ing in Huntington Park. Thousands of implements 
d memorabilia of World War I and World War 
are displayed. Here one can find not only the 
War instruments used by doughboys (1918) and the 
more modern weapons used by ‘‘GIs’’ in the later 
conflict, but also weapons and equipment used by 
French, Japanese, Russians, English, and 
many other nations. Everything from the smallest 
cartridge to a huge tank is included in the col- 
lection. 
_ A few of the outstanding relics from World War 


Topping the list of the World War 
TI items is the watch used by Pvt. Lockhart when 
eB “ate BP amd re of the Japs at Pearl Harbor 
Other outstanding items of the World War II 
ection include: Gen. Montgomery’s shoulder 
matches worn by the British Eighth Army in Africa; 
, tank which entered Paris the first day of the 
ration and later was used by the late Gen. 
sorge S. Patton; a calling card of the Japanese 
miral in charge of Okinawa, which was sent by 
Fleet Adm. C. W. Nimitz, U.S.N., who also pre- 
sented to the museum a large collection of other 
tured Japanese war material. France, England, 
gium, &Snd the Netherlands have sent in an 
infantryman’s complete uniform and gear. 


Washington National Monument 


‘The Washington National Monument in Wash- 
m, D. C., is a tapering shaft or obelisk of white 
narble, 555 feet, ae ees in eet and oS feo 
144 inches square a e base. ght sma) - 
; zi two on each side, are located at the 500 
evel. ; 
The erection of the monument by the Wash- 
National Monumeni Society with funds ob- 
8 d by popular Subscription was authorized by 
ess (1848). The cornerstone was laid (July 
ty of the same year. Work progressed slowly 
1854 when $300,000 had been subscribed and 
feet of the shaft erected. In this year a block 
“marble from the Temple of Concord in Rome, 
tributed by the Pope, was stolen. Mainly be- 
2 of the popular indignation caused by this 
acident, no further funds were forthcoming from 
public and construction work ceased. Work was 
sumed (1878) at Government expense by the 
of Engineers, U.S Army. 
he capstone, which weighs 3,300 pounds, was set 
lace (Dec. 6, 1884), marking the completion 
work. The monument was dedicated (Feb. 


| 


‘the Anti-Defamation 


21, 1895), and was opene 
(Get. 9, Beep pened to the public on 
€ monument is faced with dressed whi 
marble in 2-foot courses. All of the marble oe 
obtained from a nearby source in Maryland. For 
the first 150 feet, the marble is backed by rubble 
masonry of Potomac River gneiss or bluestone. 
From this point to the 452-foot level cut New 
England granite was used, above which the walls 
ne reg eg of marble. 
the interior walls are 188 memo: 

stones bearing inscriptions and contributed by fons 
a peSpe Dip aa a « the 48 states, cities and organiza- 

The capstone is crowned by a small ri 
mid of pure aluminum 5.6 cae 
ay piokes Riss, es 1g Ones 

computed weig! of the monumen 

81,120 tons, divided as follows: foundation, Bt on 
tons; lower portion 
22,373 tons; upper portion of shaft, 21,260 tons; 
pyramidion, 300 tons; iron framework, 275 tons, 

nee ye Pes esis (1944) above the 
windows 2 e oot level, locating the princi 
historic points of interest. a mie os 

Since the monument was opened, more than 
22,000,000 persons have visited it (through Feb. 
1948) and cf these almost 4,000,000 have climbed 
the 898 steps to the observation platfomm at the 
500 Sa level. The elevator makes the trip in one 
minute. 


Whitney Museum of American 


The Whitney Museum of American Art at 10 
West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y., was 
founded (1931) by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney 
for the advancement and the dissemination of an 
appreciation of American art, especially of contem- 
porary art. The Museum’s Permanent Collection 
consists of about 800 oils; 575 watercolors and 
drawings. 141 sculptures and 1,000 prints. All 
works in the collection are by American artists 
with emphasis on work by living artists. \ 


William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 


and Atkins Museum 


The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and 
Mary Atkins Museum of Fine Arts is in Kansas 
City, Mo. The fields of art represented include 
paintings, sculpture, decorative arts, textiles, tap- 
estries, period rooms, ceramics, etc. The collections 
cover all periods from pre-classical to modern times 
and many world-famous paintings are included. 
The extensive Chinese department, especially in 
paintings and sculpture, is outstanding. 


Willkie Memorial Building 


The Willkie Memorial Building, established by 
Freedom House in association with friends of the 
late Wendell L. Willkie, was dedicated (Oct. 8, 
1945), the first anniversary of his death. The aim 
of the founders of this Memorial Building is in- 
scribed on a plaque at the entrance: ‘‘We Carry 
on in the Spirit of his Service to All Men and 
One World.’’ 

The Memorial is a nine-story structure at 20 
West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y., facing the 
New York Public Library and Bryant Park. Inside 
the lobby, a tablet extends from the floor to the 
two-story ceiling against a terra cotta background. 
On this is inscribed in stainless steel letters @ 
quotation from a speech made by Willkie at Duke 
University (Jan. 14, 1943): “‘We must establish 
beyond any doubt the equality of man.” This 
tablet, visible from the street through, the clear 
glass entrance doors, is lighted day and night. 
On the wall opposite the tablet is an oil portrait 
of Willkie, painted by Joseph Margulies, and pre- 


sented to the Memorial by the Chinese Consul-~ 


General in Néw York City on behalf of his people. 
The auditorium, on the second floor and known 
as the ‘‘One World Center,” has a seating capacity 
of 250; the first floor Assembly Room, which seats 
150, contains a bust of Willkie by the noted woman 
sculptor, Malvina Hoffman. The building also 
contains a conference room, library and reading 
room, display cases and literature tables. - 
tirely financed through voluntary contributions 
from the public, the building was purchased and 
remodeled at a cost of $250,000. ; 
Organizations which make their headquarters in 
the building include Freedom House, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
grscae een oe 
cil of B’nai Brith, the zens’ Housing an 
Seacning Council of New York, the Common Coun- 
cil for American Unity, the Public Education As- 
sociation, the World Student Service Fund, the 
Labor League for Human Rights, and the Lisle 


Fellowship. 


inches at its base and - 


of shaft, erected prior to 1854, | 


_aere ranch of Frenk 


ie French, Spanish and American Schools. 
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The Memorial was established under the ex- 
ecutive direction of George Field; interiors were 
designed by Geo Bergal, and the architects were 
Edwin J, Robin and Maxfield F. Vogel. 


Weoolaroe Museum 3 


The Woolaroc Museum, located on the 11,900- 
hillips, oil man and banker, 
in the Osage Hills 14 miles southwest of Bartles- 
ville, Okla, was opened (1929) and since then 
has been expanded several times. It is devoted to 
the story of the development of America in general 
and the Southwest in particular. The exhibits are 
divided into sections, starting with ‘“The Dawn of 
History’ and continuing with ‘‘Land of Forgotten 
ties,’ “Red Man and Buffalo,’’ ‘‘Pioneers of 
the West’? and ‘Trail Blazers of History.’" — 
The exhibits include many examples of Indian 


- handicraft, baskets, blankets, pottery, rugs, arrow- 


heads and jewelry, as well as models of primitive 
Indian villages and scenes depicting the surge of 
civilization to ‘the West. There are paintings by 


‘famous artists, including Frederic Remington, W. 


R. Leigh, J. Sha and E. I. Couse, and 
many bronzes by well-known sculptors. On the 
big ranch, which inchides 12 lakes, are 2,000 wild 
animals, including’ buffalo, deer, elk, gnu, yak. 
tahr and’ audads. 


Worcester Art Museum 


The Worcester Art Museum wes founded in 
Worcester, Mass., (1896) by Stephen Salisbury. 

The permanent collections contain selections ct 
European, American and Asiatic art of all periods 
They are notably strong in paintings of the Italian. 
Painting, 
sculpture and decorative arts of Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia and the ancient East, and of Classical and 
Mediaeval times are also represented, as well as 
the art of Asia and the Near East. 


Museums, Salvation Army; Seamen’s Institute 


Boe 1d 


The Reference Library contains more than 14, 
volumes, and lending collections of photog 
color reproductions, lantern slides, musical recorc 
ings, and special exhibitions are available for edu: 
cational purposes. 4 . | 


Yale University Art Gallery| 


The Yale Gallery, New Haven, Conn., the thir: 
art museum built and maintained by the Universiti 
during the past century, was founded (1832), b 
Col. John Trumbull (aide-de-camp of Gen. Wash 
ington) and his nephew-in-law, Prof. Benjami 
Silliman. The first Trumbull Gallery (demolishe 
in 1901) was the earliest art gallery connected witt 
a university in America. The second building, Stree 
Hall (now used by the Yale School of the Fine Arts: 
was erected (1864-1865) by a gift of Augustu 
Russell Street and the collections were installa 
there (1868). The third building (about two-fiftit 
of the proposed whole) was opened (1928). TH! 
Gallery was administered (1868-1949) by the Schow 
of the Fine Arts. ‘ 


The collections contain objects illustrative a 
the art of the ancient Orient, of Greece and Rom 
(notably antiquities from the University’s excava 
tions in Dura-Europos, a Hellenistic-Roman trag 
route eity on the Euphrates, and from Gerash 1 
Transjordania); of the Near and Far East (Th 
Hobart Moore Memorial Collections of Textiles % 
Europe (the Jarves and Griggs Collections of Har! 
Italian Painting, and French Impressionists from 
the Webb Collection); America, Colonial interior# 
(frumbuil Collection of paintings of the Americal 
Revolution, the Garvan Collection of American Ary 
and Crafts, the Morgan Collection of Amerite 
Miniatures, and the Edwin Austin Abbey Colles 
tion), of modern painting (Société Anonyme Cok 
lections; and of prints and drawings (Achelis Com 
lection and Hauna Collection and Green Collectic 
of Portrait Engravings). 


The Salvation Army 


Seurce: An official of the organization, Salvation Army, The—General Albert W. T. Orsboi y 
International Headquarters, London, England, National Commander, Commissioner Ernest I. Pugmire 


National Secretary, 
York 11, N. Y. 

Thé Salvation Army in the United States is part 
of An internationa! organization operating places 
of worship and social rehabilitation centers in 97 
countries and territories of the world. Officially 
established in this country on March 10, 1880, when 


. Commissioner George Scott Railton arrived from 


England with seven women officers. The Saiva- 
tion Army today operates 1,370 corps and outposts 
in the United States and its territories. 

The major part of Saivation Army activities is 
its evangelical work. Founced originally for 
the religious enlightenment of the masses, its 
primary aim is still to proclaim through song, 
word and deed, the message of the Scriptures. 

In this country, The Salvation Army's social 
service work embraces shelters, hostels and food 
depots; men’s industrial institutions, employment 
bureaus, children’s homes, maternity homes and 


Col.’ George Darby, National Headquarters, 120-130 West 14th Street, New 


hospitals. Medical work is also carried out i 
clinics and dispensaries. a 
More than 5,000 Salvation Army officers in th 
United States are participating in the Marchin 
Forward program, the major objectives of whid 
fall into nine categories: a fully organized prog 
of evangelism in places of worship and on strtew 
corners; character-building activities for youth 1 
aid in preventing juvenile delinquency; aid to vee 
erans to cover human needs; readjustment an 
emergency aid to Army and Navy personnel ar 
their families; continued aid to servicemen at hone 
ana abroad; extension of services in police cour} 
and prisons; extension of Salvation Army ‘work: 
smailer towns and communities; additional trair 
ing facilities and advanced courses to proviuil 
more trained leadership; and rehabilitation of Sab 
vation Army work in war-torn countries. 4 } 


# 


| 
] 
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Seamen’s Church Institute of New York 


The Seamen’s Church Institute of New York 
at 25 South St., New York City, is the largest’ and 
most comprehensive shore organization for mer- 
chant seamen in the world, providing for the needs 
of these men who are of every age, race, rating 
and creed. About 80% are American born or 
naturalized citizens. Food and lodging are pro- 
Sone at reasonable rates and recreational and 
welfare, chapel and clinic facilities are avatiable 


_. without charge. Special club rooms have been estab- 


lished at the Institute by the Dutch, Danish, Bel- 
gian and Swedish Shipping Committees for seamen 
of those nations; also Janet Roper Club for seamen 
of all nationalities. 

Figureheads, ship models, and paintings by Gor- 


don Grant, Charles Robert Patterson and Fred- 


erick Waugh are displayed. A fine view of N 
York Harbor is afforded from its Titanic tients 


‘house Memorial Tower. Guided Tours arranged 
ea ee & a i one 
‘The erchan arine School (established 
1916) trained thousands of men Peer World We 
I Classes in navigation (engineering and sex 
manship) are open to yachtsmen and seamen stud 
ing for raises in grade. Its Joseph Conrad Libra 
has 9,000 volumes. It maintains an Artists ar 
Writers Club and Camera Club for the Merchai 
Marine for merchant seamen with creative talent 
During 1947 1,068,300 meals were served — 
merchant seamen and 360,157 lodgings were pr 
vided. Also during 1947 the Institute chee] 
137,781 units of baggage, gave 15,194 credit 1 
in addition to filling 45,106 social service 
entertainments were attended by 104,683 se 
The Institute publishes ‘‘The Lookout,” 
monthly magazine. 4 


\ 
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imerican Antiquarian Libraries 


he American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 
aSS., has one of the largest reference libraries of 
rican history and printing in the country. It 
hearly a million titles, covering 11 miles of 
: has the most complete collection of 
ly American newspapers, almanacs, and Amer- 
a printing ‘before 1820. The collections of 
9cal history for the entire country, biography, and 
merican literature are notable. Graphic arts, 
wch-as lithographs, early American engraving, 
ad engraved bookplates are other fields in which 
the library is constantly used by researchers. Its 
pollection of manuscripts numbers more than a 
million pieces. 


Army Medical Library 


‘The Army Medical Library, Washington 25, D.C., 
the library of the Surgeon General‘s Office, 
United States Army, and is the largest medical 
‘ary in the country. It began with a collection 
"books in the office of the Surgeon General of 
she Army, an office created in 1818. Surgeon Gen. 
Oseph Lovell compiled (1840) a list, or short 
alogue of the books in his office. This material 
ame the nucleus out of which the present col- 
tion has evolved. Its real growth as a library 
san in 1865 with the assignment of Surgeon John 
aaw Billings, whose fostering care laid the strong 
un ton for the magnificent collection it has 
he Library secures practically everything print- 
in the field of the medical sciences, including 
mtal and veterinary medicine. It has more than 
}000 works of the 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th 
enturies, including 513 medical incunabula. The 
lection consists of over a million items, includ- 
mg some 500,000 books, about 600,000 pamphlets, 
900 current journals, 15,000 portraits and photo- 
phs, and in addition, autographs, clippings, 
engravings, manuscripts and periodicals. Of the 
ent periodicals received, about 2,500 are in 
ign languages. The Army Medical Library pub- 
hes the Current List of Medical Literature, a 
‘ekly index of articles of medical interest con- 
ined in current journals received by the library 
The Index-Catalogue. Basic bibliography of 
fedicine since 1880, the Index-Catalogue has 
Id-wide distribution. Its most recent volume 
6000 medical and scientific subjects with 

2 of 105,000 references. The Director is 
. Joseph H. McNinch, M,C. U.S.A. Acting 
ibrarian is Scott Adams. 


2. Brooklyn Public Library 


e€ Brooklyn Public Library in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
@ Central Building, 34 branches, five sub- 
fanches, and more than 400 agencies for the dis- 
bution of books in schools, hospitals, fire sta- 


MM gan. 
The initial collections have been expanded by 
her gifts from the founder and by the Uni-~ 
ty acting through its Board of Regents and 
Director of the Library, Dr.» Randolph G,. 
jams. It contains approximately 60,000 volumes 
n the Division of Printed Books, 150,000 pieces 

the Manuscript Division, and more than 25,000 


eae cp 
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Source: Officials of the libraries 


printed and manuscript maps in the Map Division, 

Rare and famous volumes fill the heavily pro- 
tected cases of the Division of Printed Books. 
Among the noteworthy items are the 1493 edition 
of the Epistola in. which Christopher Columbus 
reports the discovety of the New World, and the 
Waldseemiilier geography of 1507 which gave the 
name “‘America’’ to the two continents. Peter 
Martyr’s contemporary accounts of the activities 
of the Spanish Conquistadores are supplemented 
by such works as the first printings of letters 
sent by Hernando Cortes. The reports of voy- 
agers of many nations are present, expanded by 
the stories of the first settlers. Thus the voyages. 
of the French, Cartier and the others, are flanked 
by the reports of the Jesuit missionaries in a great 
collection of the Jesuit Relations. 

The entrance of the English upon the colonial 
scene is marked by a long list of scarce and much 
sought after books led by perhaps the rarest of 
all, Thomas Hariot’s Virginia, London, 1588. Not 
far behind is the redoubtable Captain John Smith’s 
True Relation, 1608. - 

The collection covers many phases of the de- 
velopment of the Americas, North and South. 
Among major collections on particular subjects are 
those of books by and about George Washington, 
Christopher Columbus, Amerigo Vespucius, Thomas 
Jefferson, the Mathers and the Adamses, John 
Wilkes, Tom Paine, Abraham Lincoln and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The Library’s holdings of DeBry’s 
superb series of voyages, published from 1590 to 
1625, are probably without a superior. 

In the Manuscript Division, the Clements Li- 
brary is perhaps strongest in the Revolutionary 
period, although it begins long before and con- 
tinues up to the present time. Here are housed 
the headquarters papers of many of the British 
commanders and leaders during the American 
Revolution, supplemented by papers of the 
patriots. Included are such names as Admiral 
George Clinton, the Earl of Shelburne, Sir Peter 
Warren, John Wilkes, Lord George Germain, Lieu- 
tenant General Thomas Gage, Lieutenant General 
Sir Henry Clinton, General Nathaniel Greene and 
Brigadier General Josiah Harmar, commander 
of the first United States Army. The Hessians em- 
ployed by the British are represented by the papers 
i: ae von Jungkenn, war minister of Hesse- 

assel, 

More modern groups within the division are 
the important papers of James G. Birney and 
Rey. Theodore D. Weld, leaders in the anti-slavery 
movement. Here too are the papers of Michigan’s 
first senator, Lucius Lyon; of Russell A. Alger, 
secretary of war under McKinley; and _a collec- 
tion of the correspondene of Theodore Roosevelt, 

The Map Division parallels the book and the 
manuscript collections, supplementing and 
strengthening them. Maps from the fifteenth to 
the twentieth century illustrate vividly the course 
of American history. The division is particularly 
strong in its holding of maps printed within the 
present boundaries of the United States before 
1800 and in its series of manuscript maps, many 
of which\came with the papers of Clinton, Gage, 
Germain, Harmar, Shelburne and Loammi Bald- 
win, 


Columbia University Libraries 


The Columbia University Libraries in New York, 
N. Y., consist of a general collection in Nicholas 
Murray Butler Library and more than 30 a re 
mental libraries and reading rooms, containing 
about 2,000,000 catalogued volumes and large col- 
lections of manuscripts, pamphlets, catalogs and 
related materials. 

The beginnings of the library go back to the 
founding of King’s College (1754) which changed 
its name to Columbia College (1784). By 1896 the 
College had expanded so much that it was des- 
ignated as Columbia University. The next year 
the monumental Low Memorial Library was dedi- 
cated on Morningside Heights. By 1904 the library 
had grown to more than half a million volumes 
through the development of the many departments 
and professional schools, and through giits. 

The Avery Architectural Library, including deco- 
rative and allied arts, was established by Samuel 
Pp, Avery (1890). This library has 50,000 volumes, © 
6,500 apenivectural : drawings and thousands of 

ographs and clippings. ’ 
pried ibraries serving professional schools with 
their volumes are: Business School Library (70,- 
000 v.) with the Marvyn Scudder Financial Library 
of nearly 500 drawers of vertical file materials: 
Bngineering Library (95,000 v.) with a collection 
of over 350,000 trade catalogs; Journalism Library 
(7,800 v.)» with a full-sized. morgue of newspaper 
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clippings; Law Library (280,000 v.) with strong 
collections on foreign law and a separate reading 
room devoted to International Law; Library Ser- 
vice Library (50,000 v.) with an uncatalogued col- 
lection of college and university catalogs and 
reports (65,000 v.) and Medical Liorary (135,000 y.). 

The East Asiatic Collections contain a collection 
of books in Chinese (136,000 fascicules), in Jap- 
anése. (39,000 fascicules), and a small collection 
of books in Korean. : 

Other’ fields containing distinctive collections 
have been developed in mathematics, natural 
sciences, language and history of the Near and 
Middle East, Russian history, typography (former 
American Type Founders Library) and book arts, 
Greek and Latin (including the Papyrus and 
Hpigraphy Collections), Italian literature (Pater- 
no Library—20,000 v.), fine arts, music, Philosophy, 
and English literature. 

Stephen Whitney Phoenix bequeathed (1881) 
his library of 7,000 volumes, containing a Shakes- 
peare folio, 1623, and other notable volumes. Other 
special collections of note are Plimpton (early 
textbooks), Dale (weights and measures) and 
Smith (early mathematics) libraries (28,000 v.): 
Seligman Collection (early editions in economics— 
35,000); Epstean Collection (history of photog- 
Taphy—3,000); Montgomery Library of Accoun- 
tancy; Webster Collection on Plastic Surgery_(12,- 
000); Huntington Collection on Anatomy; Curtis 
Collection on Physiology; Joan of Arc Collection 
2.100 titles); Kilroe Collection of Tammaniana, 

e@ Witt Clinton Papers; Lodge Collection of early 
editions of the classics. The Columbiana collection 
in the Low Memorial Library includes the univer- 
sity archives, dating back to 1754, about 15,000 
books and pamphlets relating to Columbia and her 
alumni, and a jarge collection of photographs, 
prints, clippings and memorabilia; also one of the 
world’s best collections of books by Spinoza and 


about. him. 

Butler Library, the main library, has a central 
stack capacity of nearly 3,000,000 volumes with 
reading rooms, classrooms, workrooms and offices 
around the stack area. About 20,100 carefully 
selected reference books, among them an extensive 
collection of national and subject bibliographies, 
are in a general reference room. The College 
Library (35,000) for undergraduate men with read- 

g and reference rooms, is in Butler Library. 
Photostat and microfilm services are maintained. 

Affiliated institutions with libraries are Teachers 
College (250,000); Barnard College (66,500); Col- 
lege of Pharmacy (12,000); New York School of 
Social Work (3,600); and Union Theological Semi- 
nary (335,200). 


Library of Congress 


The Library of Congress in Washington, D. C.., 
was established (April 24, 1800), by Act of Congress; 
Was burned by British troops (Jan. 30, 1814), during 
the War of 1812, and was re-established by the 
purchase of Thomas Jefferson's Library (Jan. 30, 
1815). It is now the largest library in the world, 
occupying two buildings opposite the United 
States Capitol, providing almost 36 acres of floor 
apace, 414 miles of bookshelves and 20 reading 

oms. 

On July 1, 1947, the Library contained 8,187,064 
volumes and pamphlets, 121,251 bound newspaper 
volumes, 8,620,162 manuscripts, 1,869,970 maps and 
views, 66,181 microfilm reels and strips, 61,100 
reels of motion pictures, 1,743,394 volumes and 
pieces of music, 274,092 phonograph records, 1,063, 
879 photographic negatives, prints and_ slides, 
578,527 fine prints and 560,188 miscellaneous other 


i items such as posters, broadsides, etc. 


The collection, covering every branch of human 
knowledge and culture, is especially strong in 
United States and Hispano-American history, 
American and foreign newspapers (over 121,000 
bound volumes), government documents (federal, 
state, municipal and foreign), maps and atlases 
The law collection, one of the largest and finest 
in the world, comprises more than 660,000 
books and pamphlets. The library’s other collec- 
tions, which are particularly strong in Anglu- 
American; Latin American, and Russian material, 
include a large working library in the Capitol, 
the United States Supreme Court Library, and 
smaller collections in the House and Senate 
Office Buildings: the aeronautics library is the 
largest in the world; the collection of Chinese 
and Japanese books is unequalled outside of 
China or Japan; the Russian books outnumber 
those in any other library outside of Russia and 


_the Semitic collection is of outstanding importance 


The collections of the Division ‘of Manuscr 
relate chiefly to American history and sprint he 
they include the original records of the Conti- 
nental Congress, many colonial and revolutionary 
documents and the papers of nearly all the Presi- 
dents of the United States, as well as many leaders 
in political, industrial and cultural life. They con- 

also photographic reproductions of over two 
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million pages of manuscripts in European libr: arici| 
and archives. 4 

The rare book collection includes about 175,0 © 
volumes, among them 5,150 incunabula, 25,000 ear: 
Americana, many rare editions and fine yee 
and one of the three perfect vellum copies of - 
Gutenberg Bible and the Lessing J. Rosenwal 
Collection of rare books, chiefly illustrated book: 
The Prints and Photographs Division comprises, 1 
addition to books, a notable collection of old’ ma 
ers and modern prints, the Pictorial Archives ¢ 
Early American Architecture including the Histor 
American Buildings (38,935 photographs and 25,665) 
sheets of measured drawings), an archive of His 
panic culture and a collection of originals of pula 
lished drawings by American artists. In addition 
collection of over 1,000,000 photographs illustraty 
the American past. . 

The 9.000 books in the library of the late Pres 
dent Woodrow Wilson were added to the Library « 
Congress (1946) by Mrs. Wilson and a special roox 
is planned near the rare book collection to care ful 
them. 

The Music Division, besides possessing what = 
probably the largest coNection of music in tit 
world, administers the Archive of American Folk 
Song. ’ 

The Copyright Office, administered by the Rep 
ister of Copyrights, forms part of the Library ¢ 
Congress. It receives annually over 250,000 book 
pamphlets, prints, maps, ete., as deposits whics 
for the most part become part of the permaner 
collections of the Library. 

The librarian is Luther H. Evans. 


John Crerar Library 


The John Crerar Library. Chicago. Ill., has th 
special collections: Senn, Medical; Ely, mostly ¢ 
American labor and social movements; Gerritse 
on social and economic subjects especially finance; 
banking, labor, and socialism, also on the soci} 
political and legal status of woman; portions 
the Chanute, on aeronautics; portions of the Dd 
Bois Reymond on comparative physiology; ty 
Meissner, on physiology the Baum, on historic 
medicine; the Martin, on gynecology; governmex 
documents especially British, Canadian, Unite 
States and state; cremation; cook books, includix 
the Levis collection; international congresses art 
expositions. Subjects especially strong: biblio 
raphy, aeronautics, radio, medicine, dentistri 
pharmacy, botany, zoology, biology, social scienc’ 
particularly labor, scientific periodicals and socie 
publications, engineering, chemistry pure and a! 
plied, geology, physiology, railroads, constitu 
tional law, international law, and _ scientitij 
periodical indexes and abstract journals. Portra 
collection of physicians, surgeons, and scientisf 


Library of the D.A.R. 


The Library of the National Society, Daughte: 
of the American Revolution, Washington, D. 
has more than 35,000 volumes and pamphlets an 
many thousands of manuscripts, which are avai 
able to those who wish to consult them. Micr}, 
films of many state census records, from 4 
through 1880, have been received. Two Record: 
to service these make them available for the ui 
of members and visitors. The Library is for refe: 
ence only and books are not loaned, The Libra 

» | 


does not maintain a genealogical service. Si 


Duke University Libraries — | 


The five main libraries of Duke University, Dub 
ham, N. C., contain (June 30, 1947) 898,444 va" 
umes, distributed as follows: General Libr: re 
586,144, Law Library, 84,344; Divinity Lib att 
41,749 volumes; Hospital Library, 44,509 volume! 
Woman's College Library, 72,682. Included in t™ 
General Library total are the holdings of four di 
partmental libraries: Biology-Forestry, 35,2 
Chemistry, 12,201; Engineering, 9,862; Math 
matics-Physics, 11,578. In addition, the. Man 
script Department contains a total of “1,100,0 
pieces, this figure including broadsides, sheet mus 
maps, and pictures. as well as manuscripts, Du 
ing the year 1947-48, 3,100 periodicals and 75 nev 
papers were currently received, : 

In the development of the library every effo 
has been made to build up well-rounded bas 
collections in the major fields of knowledge. Bi 
yond this point a number of special subjects hat 
received particular emphasis. Manuscript az} 
printed materials on Southern history and cultul 
are preserved in the George Washington Flowe# 
Memorial Collection, which contains more tha 
1,000,000 pieces. It is supplemented by the Peacoli 
Collection, with a nucleus of books on Southew 
history, and the Chaffin Collection of textboc!) 
illustrative of the progress of education in — 


outh " et 
The library and manuscripts of Paul Hamilt 


| : | 
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the Thomas Nelson Page papers, and 
ous manuscripts ‘of John Esten Cooke 
Holley Chivers, William Gilmore Simms. 

her Southern authors are worthy of men- 

The Trent Collection, includes more than 
books, manuscripts, and other materials by 

out Walt Whitman. In English literature 
are several notable collections: the Anne 
Collection of Shakespeare materials; edi- 

ions of Byron and Coleridge; two collections of 
teenth century poetry and prose; Rossetti and 
mmyson manuscripts. The Lanson Collection of 
gut 12.000 books and monographs on French 
berature, a Goethe collection of a thousand vol- 
mes, and a Scandinavian collection of 3000 
plumes may also be mentioned. 
Collections and emphasized subjects in other 
include: the Robertson Library of Philip- 
Hana; the James A. Thomas Collection of books, 
Spapers, prints, and other materials on the 
ture of the Orient; the Holl church history 
tary dealing primarily with the Reformation; 
|} Peruvian library of more. than 17,000 volumes, 
h collections on Brazil and Ecuador, and exten- 
we files of the public documents of Argentina, 
ail, Chile, and Peru; the library of Professor 
puis Strisower, containing approximately 5,000 
mes on international law; the archives of the 
alist Party of America; a number of pamphlets 

a the Fourier movement: about 2.000 volumes of 
f€ publications of European academies; 2,460 files 
Scientific periodicals; 12,100 bound volumes of 
wSspapers and 1,000 rolls of newspapers on film. 


ids 


‘Folger Shakespeare Library 


the Folger Shakespeare Library, in Washington 3, 
C., has a collection of original and early edi- 
ms of Shakespeare, including 79 copies of the 
Polio and 239 copies of the quartos, and is 
bth the largest and the richest ever assembled. 
| coliection of books on all subjects printed in 
land between the years 1475 and 1640 is the 
st extensive in America, and is surpassed only 
7 that in the British Museum. Its collection ot 
huscripts exceeds 50,000; of playbills, 250,000: 
prompt-books, 3,000. Its collection of material 
ing to Shakespeare on the stage and in modern 
plarship is unsurpassed. Its museum material in- 
S 200 oil paintings, 100,000 water colors and 
nts, various examples of Elizabethan musical 
fruments, Elizabethan furniture, and numerous 
jects of art. 
Phe library—designed as a memorial to Shakes- 
e—is housed in a marble building on Capitol 
erected at a cost of more than $2,000,000. The 
y was endowed by Henry Clay Folger, former 
dent of the Standard Oil Company of New 
k, and his wife, Emily C. J. Folger. It was left 
ust to the trustees of Amherst College as a 
to the nation: 
ast | 


¢ 


ard University Library 


The ‘Harvard University Library, Cambridge 38, 
ass., founded (1638) when John Harvard be- 


his name, is the oldest library in the United 
sand, with more than 5,000,000 volumes and 
Mphiets, is now the largest university library in 
‘world. About 2,000,000 ‘volumes, forming the 
coliection, are housed in the Harry Elkins 
mer Memorial Building (completed in 1915), 
more than 100,000 rare books and manuscripts 
the benefit of clean air with regulated humid- 
nd temperature in the new Houghton Library 
pleted in 1942), which is connected with the 
rt building by a tunnel and a bridge. 
gift of $1,500,000 from Thomas W. Lamont 
nade possible the construction of a new library 
ng designed to serve undergraduate students. 
Widener building continues to house the 
of the collection for advanced research in 
humanities. 
largest of more than 75 special and depart- 
collections that make up the rest of the 
fersity Library are those of the graduate 


Libraries 


Is of Law (660,000 v.), Medicine (295,000 v.), 
ess Administration (Baker Library: 260,000 
Divinity (Andoyer-Harvard Library: 200,000 
‘Public Administfation (Littauer Library: 135,- 

v.), and Education (64,000 v.), and of the 

um of Comparative Zoology (210,000 v,), the 
e-Japanese Library of the Harvard-Yench- 

titute (215,000 v.), Biological Laboratories 
yv.),. Arnold Arbortum (60,000 y.), De- 
nents of Landscape Architecture and Regional 
ming (60,000 y.), Peabody Museum of Archae- 
and Ethnology (50,000 v.), Gray Herbarium 
y.), Astronomical Observatory (37,000 v:} 
Library of Cryptogamic Botany (37,000 ve), 
emical Laboratory (35,000 v.). The numer- 
ts Bsa eet together bye union catalogue, 
ne, and.messenger service. . ar 
wal accessions average 113,000 volumes. In- 


Af 
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come from many endowment funds. with an in- 
vested principal of more than $8,000,000, finances 
book purchases and many of the other expenses 
of the main collection. 

Rare books include more than 2,600 volumes 
printed before 1501. The collection of manuscripts 
and editions of John Keats, occupying special 
rooms in the Houghton building, is outstanding. 
Most of the other major English authors from 
Chaucer on are well represented, and the Ameri- 
can literature section is strong. Masefield, Joyce, 
T. S. Eliot, E, A. Robinson, Thomas Wolfe, and 
John Steinbéck are among twentieth century au- 
thors represented by important manuscript mate- 


rials. 
The library is particularly strong in the broad 
field of the Renaissance, including editions of the 


classics, sixteenth century publications in all 
subjects, and such individual authors as Mon- 
taigne. Dante, and Petrarch. American historv. 
folklore, French science, Latin America, and 
printing and graphic arts, also merit special 
mention. 


Subjects in which it may be more surprising to 
find large collections at Harvard include alchemy, 
chess, cook bopks, fishing, Icelandic, proverbs, 
school textbooks, tobacco, Utopias, witchcraft, and 
Yiddish. Gifts have, of course, brcught many 
groups of books in:subjects outside the more usual 
fields of university research. 

The Theatre Collection, which occupies special 
quarters in the Houghton Library, is a result of - 
several important gifts by collectors, and contains. 
more than one million playbills and programs, 
250,000 pictures of actors and actresses, and many 
letters and other materials relating to the stage. 
The Folger Library in Washington covers the early . 
English stage and the New York Public Library — 
specializes in the contemporary theatre; for the 
long period between, at least, the Harvard collec- 
tion is unrivalled. : 

The Poetry Room houses volumes of contempo- — 
rary verse as well as recordings of poets reading 
their own works. Official records of the University 
are administered by the Archives division of the 
Library. The map collection in the Widener 
building is chiefly historical, since modern maps 
are handled by one of the departmental libraries, 
the Institute of Geographical Exploration. _ 

The Library also contains the Theodore Roose- 


velt Library formerly situated in the Theodore 
Roosevelt residence in New York City. 
Henry E. Huntington Library 


and Art Gallery 


The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
in San Marino, near Los Angeles, Calif., is an 
endowed educational institution devoted to advanc- - 
ing the cause of higher learning. It includes a 
research library for the preservation and diffusion 
of knowledge, particularly in the fields of English 
and American literature and history. It also main- 
tains a free public museum, art gallery and 
botanical gardens. - 

Among the treasures of the library are: 

The Ellesmere manuscript of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, made about 1400. 

The Gutenberg Bible (Mainz, about 1450-55), 
first printed Bible and the earliest extant book 
produced with movable type in Europe. 

The first book printed in the English language. 
The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye. Printe 
at Bruges, by Caxton & Mansion in 1475, 

Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography in his own 
handwriting. 

There are two vaults equipped with every 
known device for the protection and preservation 
of their contents—the rare books and manuscripts. 
The former vault contains approximately 165,000 
items, the latter about 1,000,000 letters and docu- 
ments. The. great majority of the rare books 
and manuscripts were collected by Mr. Hunting-— 
ton (1907-1927). The reference collection numbers 
nearly 150,000 volumes. 3 

The collections center on English and American 
history and literature, but an exception to this gen- 
erality is the group of nearly 5,400 incunabula 
(books printed between 1450-1500), the eighth 
largest in existence. The group of English im- 
prints before 1641 numbers over 11,000 volumes. 

The principal collection in the Art Gallery is a 
representative group of 18th century British paint- 
ings, including characteristic works in portraiture 
and landscape. Among the canvases exhibited 
are 11 by Gainsborough, 12 by Reynolds, 11 by 
Romney, 4 by Raeburn, and 7 by Lawrence. Thomas 
Gainsborough’s *‘The Blue Boy,” Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ ‘‘Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, and Sir 


‘Thomas Lawrence’s ‘‘Pinkie’’ are in the Gallery. 


liections are many objects of art, 
Siautins, furniture, porcelains, panels, bronzes, 


| sculpture, tapestries. t 
The tani 


cal Gardens contain 50,000 plants. 
The Desert Plant Garden contains 25,000 repr 
sentatives of 1200 varieties. 
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Maryland Historical Society 


_ The Maryland Historical Society in Baltimore 1, 

Md., founded (1844) to collect and preserve the 
source materials for the history of the colony and 
the State, has a library collection consisting of ap- 
proximately 40,000 volumes, 20,000 pamphlets and 
several thousands of prints and original plans 
and drawings and a large collection of manuscripts. 
Among the printed materials are a copy of Hliot’s 
indian Bible, a complete run of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, a considerable run of the Marylana 
Gazette of Annapolis, almost complete files of the 
Baltimore newspapers and other rare American 
imprints. A 

Among manuscripts at the Society are a collec- 
tion of more than 1300 papers of the Calvert itamily, 
the earliest dating from Henry VIII, and inciuding 
Many papers describing the establishment of the 
eolony; the papers of John H. B. Latrobe. Otho 
Holland Williams, Robert Gilmor, Robert Oliver 
Senator James A. Pearce and of the Lloyd and 
Ridgely families. ‘There are large collections of 
genealogical papers, Bible records, church records 
and printed volumes of genealogies. é 

Amiung the drawings are the original designs 
submitted in competition for the United States 
Capitol (1792), and two submitted anonymously 
by Thcmas Jefterson for the President’s House and 
the water color drawings of Benjamin H. Latrobe 
for the United States Capitol (1810), the Cathedral 
at Baltimore the Bank of Pennsylvania and St. 
John’s Church, Washington. 

Im addition to the targe Gallery where portraits 
ot distinguished Marylanders and other Americans 
are shown, the Society has 15 rooms of fur- 
nishings of varying periods. Worthy of special 
mentipn are the banquet table and card tabie or 
Themas Jefferson: the family heirlooms of the 
Bonapartes, descendants of Betsy Patterson, who 
Mairied Jerome Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon; 
the Redwood Collection of costumes, jewelry, silver, 
furniture and pictures of the Buchanan, Coale and 
Hopkinson families; the Marine Room, aispiaying 
models, paintings and prints of ships, and else- 
where large quantities of furniture, silver, china, 
glass and ornaments of early date, firearms and 
presentation swords. 

Notable paintings include portraits of Washing- 
ton, Gen. Nathaniel Greene, Gen. O. H. Williams, 
Gen. H. Gates, Gen. William Smallwood, Co: 
John Eager Howard. Gen. Thomas Mifflin, Baron 
DeKalb, John Jay, Charles Thomson, Gov. 
Thomas Johnson, three of the four Maryianag 
signers of the Declaration of Indtpendence 
Charles Carroll, William Paca and Samuel Chase; 
Col. and Mrs. James Madison, tather_ and mothe1 
of President Madison; Col. William Washington, 
Commodore Stephen Decatur and Commodore 

_ Oliver H. Perry. The artists represented by paint- 
ings of these and other important but_ less 
conspicuous figures are Charies Willson Peale. 
Rembrandt Peale, Gustavus and John Hesselius, 
Badger, Pine, John Wollaston, Sully, Harding, 
Jarvis, the two Wests, Sharples and St. Memin. 


Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology Libraries 


The Libraries of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass., possess more than 
400,000 volumes and have a future potential ca- 
pacity of 1,000,000. 

After completion the Charles Hayden Memorial 
Gibrary, under construction and scheduled for 
opening in the fall of 1949, will be the center of the 

' Institute’s library system and its humanities and 
Social science program. 

The Hayden Memorial Library will perpetuate a 
lifelong interest of the late Charles Hayden, class 
of 1890, and is made possible by a $2,260,000 grant 
from the Charles Hayden Foundation. 

Subjects included are Physics, Chemistry and 
Mathematics (Eastman Library), Geology and 
Metallurgy (Lindgren Library), Economics and 
Social Science, Business and Engineering Admin- 
istration, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, and 
Naval Architecture (Dewey Library), Architecture 
and City Planning (Rotch Library); English and 
ay (Walker Library), and a recreational 


ary. 

Branch libraries to be returned in the Institute’s 
original Central Library are the Vail Library of 
Hlectrical Engineering and collections in Biology; 
the remainder will be housed in the Hayden Me- 
morial Library structure. : ‘ 


Municipal Reference Library 


The Municipal Reference Library was established 
1913) as a special branch of the New York Public 
ibrary to serve the officials and employees of the 
City of New York, The Library also renders refer- 
ence service to the general public, The Library’s 
collection contains more than 100,000 yolumes: an 
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important portion consists of New York City 
ments dating back tc the Records ci New Ams 
dam (1653). The Library is in the Municipal Bi 
ing on the 22nd ficor and has a Public Hea 
Division housed in the New Municipal Building ; 
125 Worth Street to serve the Departments | 
Health, Hospitals, and the Chief Medical Examine 

The Library also acts as a Business Brent 
the business man who does not maintain a libz 
of his own. The most important business 4 
financial services are on file in the . Municip: 
Reference Library as well as the real estate atlas 
and valuation volumes: i » | 

For the benefit of those aspiring to enter ti 
City’s service, the Library maintains a Cl; 
Service Desk where all previous civil service & 
aminations are kept on file as well as study ma 
uals in all city department activities. The Librai 
also prepares bibliographies for the various pos 
ticns and these are constantly used by those wis 
ing to prepare for forthcoming examinations 
well as those city employees who wish to take D 
motion examinations. 

A monthly publication, the Municipal Referem 
Library Notes is published by the Library whi 
is read regularly by the departments and officis 
of this City and other large cities in this count 
and abroad and by civic experts. 


New York Public Library 


The New York Public Library in New York City 
one of the three largest in the United States ar 
one of the six in the world. It has approximate 
the same number of books as the combined libra 
of Harvard University, but is second in size to t# 
Library of Congress. It is probably the mic 
widely used library in the world, and its service 
national and international, as‘ well as local, 

The Library was founded (1895) by the com 
solidation of the Astor and Lenox libraries 
the Tilden Trust. These were private libra 
and the present Reference Department of T! 
New York Public Library, which occupies t 
building at Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, co 
tinues to be supported entirely from private func 
From 1900 to 1904, a number of the existing cit 
culating libraries were joined to The New Yor 
Public Library to form the basis of what is no 
the Circulation Department. This departmert 
which is maintained by the city but administer 
by the Library, operates the branch libraries 
the boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx and Ric 
mond. Including sub-branch libraries and suu 
special divisions as the Municipal Reference L) 
brary and the Library for the Blind, there ai 
38 branches in Manhattan, 20 in the Bronx am 
seven in Richmond. S 

In 1947, a daily average of 8568 (average of da; 
visitors) was, recorded at the Central Buildin 
Fifth Avenue ‘and 42nd Street. Many of those W 
enter the building come to see the exhibitions | 
books, prints and pictures or to use the volun 
on the open shelves. Registered readers numbér) 
1,269,904, and consulted 3,052,956 volumes. ¢ | 

At the end of 1947, there were 3,143,423 volum 
atid pamphlets in the Reference Department a2 
1,630,399 in the Circulation Department, makingy 
total for the entire Library of 4,773,822. Ti 
branch libraries of the Circulation Department le# 
8,522,438 volumes for home use during 1947. 

The Reference Department of the Library ea 
lects books in all fields except law, medicine | 
religion. Other libraries in the city are 
strong in these fields that the Library does not, 
tempt to duplicate their holdings. It is parti 
larly rich in Americana, world biography, law 
guages, science and technology and economics, || 


| addition to these broad subdivisions, there ak 


many special collections of unusual im ang 


A few of them are listed below. 


BERG COLLECTION i 


This collection was founded (1940) by Dr. 
A. Berg in memory of his brother, Henry W. 
and is one of the world’s great collections 
English and American literature. It is partit 
larly strong in the writings of the 18th and 19 
centuries and, in addition to first editions, preses 
tation copies and other unusual volumes, cont 
a large amount of manuscript and .association 
terial. The collection consisted originally. i 
books gathered by the Berg brothers. Later ti 
important collections of the late W. T. H. Bow 
and Owen D. Young were added. The Berg Gc 
lection is kept on the third floor, and includes 
reading room, exhibition room and stacks. 


cae pepo got! ieee COLLECTION i 
i iS a spec rary of th 
material about tobacco Zormed be deus 3 
and given to the peoneey by him and his fam : 

y a 


po: 


There are approximately 5,000. vol 

begin with the earliest mention of tobacco in. 
printed accounts. of 165th-century American 
ploration, and include historical, literary 


\ 


\ } 
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mic material relating to the development, en- 
ent and commercial status of tobacco and the 
bacco industry. It is a rare-book as well as a 

t collection. 


' SPENCER COLLECTION 

he Spencer Collection of Illustrated Books and 

S in’ Fine Bindings came to the Library 
ough the will of William Augustus Spencer who 
in the Titanic disaster. Some of the Library’s 
illuminated manuscripts, including the 
hill Psalter,” an English manuscript of the 
century, are in this collection. Original 
fawings for illustrations, as well as printed 
OOks, are featured. 


& 
Newberry Library 


he Newberry Library in Chicago 10, l., was 
bunded (1887) by a bequest from Walter Loomis 
lewberry and incorporated (1893) as a free public 
elerence library. Its books and manuscript col- 

ons, about 600,000 in number, fall within the 
eneral field of the humanities and include all im- 
tant texts, printed source materials and com- 
its in the history of thought and culture since 
Sical times. Chief emphasis has been upon Eng- 
and American literature and history. The 


ibra is especially strong on the Arthurian Leg- | 


d, ancient Gaelic texts, Edmund Spenser, seven- 
mth-century novels and poetical miscellanies, the 
merican Revolution, slavery and the Civil War, 
imeteenth century American periodicals, geneal- 
fy, and linguistics. In the last-named field the 
pMnaparte collection was, at the time of its pur- 
fase, among the best, in existence. 
[e@here are several special collections: 
“the Edward E. Ayer Collection on the American 
ndian is one of the most complete of its kind in 
world, including as it does all printed materials, 
faith some manuscripts, on the anthropolgy, eth- 
plogy and language of the Indian both in North 
id South America,’ and the history of his rela- 
ons with white men from the voyages of discovery 
nd exploration to the present day. In assembling 
A materials an unusually full library on the 
blonial history of South and Central America has 
m put together, of which the William B. Green- 
collection on Portugal and Brazil is an out- 
nding part. 
|The John M. Wing Foundation in typography 
d allied arts, one of two or three similar coliec- 
in the United States, has examples of the 
sswork of all good printers in Europe, England 
md the United States since the fifteenth century, 
icluding some 1,900 incunabula, and some 900 
S on calligraphy. 
Library’s music collection, in which printed 
from the 15th century on form the chief 
ranks with the half-dozen leading collections 
country. 
Library’s collections on the social, economic 
id cultural history of the Midwest include the 
ehitral-office papers of the Chicago, Burlington 
id Quincy Railroad, 1850-1901, and of the Iliftois 
entral Railroad, 1851-1906, the correspondence of 
‘ictor F. Lawson, and the letters and manuscripts 
ich midwestern authors as Sherwood Anderson, 
Browne, Henry B.. Fuller, Joseph Kirklan 
Pens Catherwood, and Henry Kitchel 
ster. 


Northwestern University 


Libraries 


tthwestern University Library was founded 
in Evanston, Ill. The University is now 
by two groups of libraries—one group on its 
ston Campus, the other one on its Chicago 
pus—containing in all about 920,000 volumes 
aad collections of pamphlets and government 
ments. 
ie Evanston libraries consist of the Charles 
ering Library (the general library) completed 
1 January, 1933, the Library of the Technological 
stitute, the Library of the School of Music, 
nc several departmental libraries. These libraries, 
ich together constitute the University Library, 
mtain approximately 570,000 volumes. Among 
le special collections that have, been incorpo- 
fed in the tad are: The Greenleaf collec- 
n 


of more th 11,000 volumes and_ 5,000 
hlets, chiefly the field of classical phi- 
y and literature; the Schneider and Schwitkis 
tions, containing 12,000 volumes of German 
ture; the Kaye collection of 1,000 seventeenth- 
-eighteenth-century volumes and pamphlets on 
n; the Boas collection of anthropology, com- 
ng 4,500 volumes and 9,000 pamphlets and re- 
+ the Biblioteca Femina of more than 3,000 
‘written Dy women of thirty-eight different. | 
tries; the Spanish drama collection, consisting 
ne 8,500 nineteenth-century Spanish plays; 
the Japanese collection of some 4,000 books: 

i government documents dealing- with the eco- 
, government, and politics of Japan. 


The libraries on the Chicago Campus totaling 
approximately 350,000 volumes, comprise the Archi- 
bald Church Medical Library, containing 110,000 
volumes, & large number of pamphlets, and a col- 
lection of over 4,000 medical portraits; the Dental 
School Library, containing more than 30,000 vol- 
umes; the Elbert H. Gary Law Library, containing 
some 137,000 volumes on Anglo-American law, 
comparative law, Roman law, international law, 
and criminal law; and the Joseph Schaffner 
Library of 73,000 volumes, chiefly in the fields of 
commerce and journalism. 


Pierpont Morgan Library 


The Pierpont Morgan Library, 29-33 East 36th 
St., New York, N. Y., consists of collections formed 
by J. P. Morgan, with additions made by his late 
son and namesake, The facilities are available to 
all students engaged in research in the fields repre- 
sented in the various collections in the Library. 

The chief collections consist of: 

Assyrian and Babylonian Seals, Cylinders and 
Cuneiform Tablets; 7 - 

Egyptian, Greek and Coptic Papri; 


Mediaeval and Renaissance Manuscripts, of 


which there are more than 800 volumes. This col- 
lection is especially notable for its illuminated 
manuscripts and rare texts. Among these is a 
manuscript of the Four Gospels in Latin, executed 
in France in the 9th Century, whose text is written 
in gold upon purple vellum; an illustrated Aesop 
of the 11th Century produced in a Greek monastery 
in Italy; a 13th Century Persian Bestiary; a 15th 


Century copy of Froissart’s Chronicles; a set of 35 


Italian playing cards of the 15th Century, used in 
the game of Tarocco. There are numerous Bibles, 
Gospels and other works of a religious character. 

Authors’ Autograph Manuscripts, principally 
English and American, but with some representa- 
tive of Continental writers. 

Autograph letters and documents of European 
and American historical and literary personages, 
artists, and others, dating from the 11th Century 
to_the present. 

Printed books dating from the inception of 
printing in Europe (ca. 1455) to the Twentieth 
Century. 

This section includes first and early editions of 
classical, mediaeval, and Renaissance texts in the 
fields of science, history, liturgy, theology, litera- 
ture, romance, etc. The section devoted to French 
dramatists and other French writers of the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth century is nearly complete 
in first as well as in later editions. The Library 
is particularly strong in the field of English history, 
liturgy, and literature, generally first editions, 
commencing with an important collection of books 
from the press of the first English printer, William 
hei (1475-1491), through the nineteenth cen- 


ury. 

Among the early printed books are the Bible in 
Latin. Mainz Johann Gutenberg, ca. 1455. Printed 
on vellum, two volumes. The so-called ‘‘Gutenberg 
Bible’ is the first printed Bible and the first work 
of any considerable size to have been printed in 
Europe. This Bible must have been printed before 
24 August 1456, on which day the rubricator of the 
copy now in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris 
completed his work. As the copy in the Mazarin 
Library was the first to attract general interest, 
this Bible has been known as the ‘‘Mazarin Bible. 

The Bible, in Italian, Vindelinus de Spira, 1471— 
Printed on vellum. Two volumes. The first Bible 
to appear in Italian. The translator was Niccolo 
Malermi, a Venetian, and the Bible is sometimes 
spoken of as the ‘“‘Malermi Bible.’”” The present 
id is extremely fine, being ornamented with 
splendid illuminations, .the work of a Venetian 
miniaturist. This Italian Bible is considerably 
rarer than the somewhat more famous ‘‘Gutenberg 
Bible.’”’ Only five complete copies are known; this 
one is the only copy in America. 

The Bible, in Hebrew. 
ben Israel, 1488—The first edition of the Hebrew 
Bible, i.e., Old Testament. It is the only copy in 
America. Although portions of it had appeared 
prior to this edition, the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment here appears in print for the first time. 

Costume. Collection of books and prints, repro- 
ducing and describing costumes of all ages. i 

Bookbindings, including metal bookcovers, from 
the Eighth to the Twentieth Century. 

Included in the examples of metal bindings is 
8 gold and jeweled cover, French, 9th Century, 
considered we most eae frectaens of Carolin- 

an goldsmith’s work in existence, 
fy Pepoussé relief depict Christ crucified, mourned 
by the sun and moon, the Virgin Mary, St. John, 
two Holy Women, and four angels. 

Original drawings by European artists from the 
Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Century. - ~ 

Etchings by Rembrandt, including examples of 
nearly all of his work in this medium, in first as 
well as in later states. The finest and most com- 
plete collection in the country. 


Soncino, Joshua Salomon ~ 
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English and other Mezzotints, irom the first 
mezzotint by yon Siegen (ca. 1602—ca. 1680) 
through the artists of the Nineteenth Century. The 
collection numbers over 2000 items. 

The furnishings, paintings and works of art lent 
to the Library by J. P. Morgan, were bequeathed 
to it in his will. 


Queens Borough Public Library 


The Queens Borough Public Library has admini- 
ation headquarters in the Central Building, 89-14 
Parsons Boulevard, Jamaica 2, N. Y., which was 
built from funds appropriated by the city and 
opened to the public (April 1, 1930). The Central 
Building houses the Central Circulation, Central 
Children’s Room, General Reference Department 
and special rooms devoted to Long Island history 

“and genealogy, art and music, business, science 
and technology, periodicals, education, and a lend- 
ing collection of over one million pictures. 

There are 28 branch libraries giving reference as 
well as lending service, 18 sub-branches, a book bus 
and 98 other agencies for the distribution oi books. 

In 1947 the library had 846,328 voiumes, 217,401 
registered borrowers, and circulated 2,872,556 -vol- 
umes for home use. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, 
N. Y¥., was established by joint resolution of 
Congress approved (July 18, 1939), to preserve and 
make available for use the books, manuscripts and 
other historical material donated to it by President 
Roosevelt, and such other related historical ma- 
terial as it might acquire. The building was erected 
with privately subscribed funds on a section of the 
Roosevelt estate donated by Mr. Roosevelt and 
was turned over to the Government (July 4, 1940). 
The museum portion of the Library, which houses 
Mr. Roosevelt’s collection of ship models, naval 
pictures and numerous art objects and curios, was 
opened to visitors (June 30, 1941), and the books 
and part of the manuscripts were made available 
for use (1946). The Library now has over 3,000 
cubic feet of manuscripts, of which Mr. Roosevelt’s 
White House papers are the largest and most im- 
ortant single group, and about 15,000 books and 
“31,000 pamphlets. In addition to the presidential 
papers, the manuscript collections include mate- 
rials relating to Mr. Roosevelt’s family and per- 
sonal life, and to his political career from 1910 to 


The Library is maintained by the Government 
cia administered by the Archivist of the United 
ates. 


Stanford University and Hoover 
Libraries 


The Stantord University Libraries, in Stanford 
University, Calif., contain more than 1,000,000 
yolumes and 4,300 periodicals, with annual acces- 
sions of 35,000 volumes. A wide diversity of sub- 
jects is covered by the Branner Geological Library, 
Cubberley Library (Education), Charlotte Ashley 

Felton Memorial Library (English and American 
' literature), Graduate School of Business Library, 
Hopkins Marine Station Library, Hopkins Trans- 
portation Library, Lane Medical Library, and the 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution and Peace. 
Collections include: Australiana; Barkan collection 
(diseases of the eye, ear, nose and throat), Brazili- 
ana, French Revolution, Greenlandiana, medical 


history, psychical research, typography, colonial 


and early American newspapers. 
The Hoover Library, dedicated to world peace, 


is an outgrowth of the Hoover War Collection, be- 
gun by the 31st President during World War I in 
the interest of preserving important contemporary 
world documents, The Library is housed in a tower 
(dedicated June 20, 1941) 285 feet high, topped by 

sur- 
yYounded by a two-story lower structure 122 feet 


@ carillon of 35 bells cast in Belgium, and 


square and 30 feet high. 


The Hoover Library includes sections devoted to 
Government Documents (more than 30,000 vol- 
umes), comprising official publications of over 60 
world states relating to international relations 
dating back to about 1870: Books and Pamphlets 
Serials 
15,000); Posters, Maps, Film Collections, Currency 


100,000); Newspapers  (3.000_ titles); 


Librarves 


.aviuus, organizations and law; democratic, 
alist, socialist, labor, Communist, Fascist ani 
movements; underground resistance against 
tarianism; and the problems of non-self-gov 
territories. The Institute has carried on Tests 
financed by the Army, Navy, the Belgian-Ame 
Edueational Foundation, the David Starr 
Fund, the Carnegie Corporation, the Rose 
Fund and the Rockefeller Foundation. =a 
During World War II the Institute main’ 
a Civil Affairs Training School and a Civil 
munications Intelligence School for the trai 
Army and Navy officers for military and civil ¢ 
ernment dutiesin Europe and the Far East. S& 
the war it has operated a School of Naval Adn 
istration to prepare officers for administra 
work in the Pacific Islands. 


University of Chicago Libra 


The Libraries. of the University of Chic 
established (1892) in Chicago, Ill., now cons 
mure than 1,600,000 books. The William Ra 
Harper Memorial Library, completed (1912) 2 
sift of 2,000 persons who wished to esta 
memorial to the first president of the Univeral 
contains the departments for purchasing 

cataloging the books and periodicals for the ert 
campus, the Rare Book Room, and several reae 
rooms. - 

The collection includes: Nicholas Bacon Coo 
tion of English manor rolls (3,000 pieces), Sterp 
A. Dougias papers (16.000 papers), Reuben T. Il 
rett Collection of Kentucky history, biography 
newspapers (15,000 voiumes), George Mc 
Eckels Collection of Cromwelliana, William 
English items on the Western Territory, Ind 
and Mid-western history (7,500 items), 
Grant Communistic Colony Letters (1,200), § 
Harper Collection on Russia, Bonaventure Li 
yette Collection of Manuscripts (250 pieces), 2 
ton, Oldroyd, and Hannah Collections of 
colniana (4,000 volumes and manuscripts), W: 
ham Robertson Collection of Civil War pba 
(10,000 pieces), -the Harriet Monroe Libra 
Modern Poetry, Delos Franklin Wilcox Collee 
on public utilities (10,000), letters and papelt 
Henry von Holst, a large collection of pi 
documents (city, state, national, and fore® 
some 6,000 volumes of early children’s books ini 
ing the Encyclopedia Britannica collection of b 
for children, vertical files of material on labors 
business, including pamphlets and clippings, * 
samples of house organs, files of advertisemens 
several hundred companies covering several y¥ 
1,000 current business and trade journals 
financial sefvices. 

The departmental libraries include: Art Lit 
—17,500 volumes on art, exclusive of classical 8 
uities; Bio-Medical Libraries—119,000 vol 
covering anatomy, bacteriology, biology.)- 
chemistry, gynecology, medicine, nursing, oph* 
mology, Roentgenology, physiology, obste 
Classics—64,000 volumes of classical works im 
original and in translation, classical philo« 
Sanskrit, and general linguistics. Classical 
uities; Chemistry Library of 12,000 volumes inch 
istry and allied fields. Eckhart Library: Con 
37,500 volumes in physics, mathematics and as 
omy; Education—92,500 volumes. Long files off 
lege catalogs and administrative reports, 84 
documents, treatises, historical and selected | 
rent text books, periodicals; Graduate Lili 
School Library: contains 15,000 volumes in bit 
raphy and library science; Materials Center 
vides a werking library and advisory servic: 
teachers and librarians on audio-visual 
materials for children and young people; 
123,000 volumes, 2,052 pamphlets, American, 
lish, Irish, Scotch, Canadian, Australian, New 
land and higher Indian reports, all — col! 
reports and series of classified cases. Past’ 
present American and Canadian statutory revi 
and codes together with a complete set of the 
sion laws of these jurisdictions. A complete 3 | 
Irish. English, Scotch statutes and the mx 
statutes and codes of India, Australia, 
Zealand, and the more important British 4] 
onies. An extensive collection of treatises, 
odicals, trials and legal miscellany; Modern 
guages, Wieboldt Hall—Fred W. Atkinson 
Morton Collections of American drama, the # 
liam Harlow Briggs Collection of dramatic. | 


" 


an 


cial Collections. 
Activities of the Library have been 


_ Affairs Training School- (established 1943). 
The Hoover Institute 


Medals, the Herbert Hoover Archives, Publica- 
tions of Unofficial Organizations (5,000), and Spe- 


; expanded 
from the collection and preservation of materials 
to include research, publication and advanced study 
under the Hoover Research Institute and the Civil 


ibrary’s materials are 
especially valuable for the study of military: eco- 
nomic and propaganda warfare: international re- 


cism, 1900-1944, the Austrian Collection of 
on the theater, 200,000 sheets of German, E 
nian and Finnish folk-songs, mostly photo 
the William Vaughan Moody Library of 
literature. 17th Century English drama. 
stats of all known manuscripts of Chaucer’ 
terbury Tales (84), Balzac collection. 
Library of German fiction, 1790-1850, (15,000 
umes), Karl Heinemann’s Goethe Librar: 
1,600 German Almanache and Tasch 
Oriental Institute—22,000 volumes. History | 
ilizations of the Near East, especially Bs 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, Turkish; a 
bian; Far East Library: contains 140,000 vo! 


Libraries 
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dental languages; Rosenwald—(Geology); 42,000 
Dlumes of geography and geology, including re- 
. 
200,000 maps of all parts of the world, especially 
official government maps; Swift Hall—100,000 vol- 

es on philosophy and theology. Church history, 

butes and journals of the major denominations, 
Canadiana, publications of peace organizations, 
Uublications of the Federal Council of Churches, 
he Bealscollection of portraits of noted ecclesias- 

persons; Bibles, many early editions, including 
he four first English editions preceding the King 
@mes edition, many Greek texts; all the Erasmus 
ditions represented. 39 Bible manuscripts, three 
yriac, four Latin, and seven Armenian. Materials 
r religious education, and an extensive’ collection 
bf sermons. Yerkes Observatory Library (Williams 
fay, Wis.)—35,000 volumes and pamphlets of as- 
pomy and astrophysics. 


miversity of [llinois Libraries 


’The University of Illinois libraries contain more 
han 2,076,212 volumes, to which an average of 70,- 
P00 volumes are added annually. The general Uni- 
versity library is in Urbana, and the library of the 
Colleges of Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy is 
in_ Chicago. 

In connection with the University’s two new 
indergraduate divisions, library branches were es- 
b shed (1946) at Navy Pier in Chicago and in 
Galesburg, Ill. 

€ resources of the libraries for research pur- 
gses are outstanding in many fields. More thar 
,000 periodicals and newspapers are received 


D 


Surrently. In the newspaper collection are 28,000 

ind volumes, showing special strength for lLili- 
wis and foreign language papers published in the 
Umited States. Official publications of municipali- 


bles number 45,000 reports, charters and ordi- 
mces issued by thousands of American and 
ign cities and towns. 

In special subjets, the engineering library of 
D2, volumes covers comprehensively all ma- 


branches of engineering literature. Agri- 
Hture has also been developed in 30,000 volumes. 
wientific subjects most thoroughly built up are 

emistry and chemical engineering, with 22,000 
umes; mathematics with 14,000 volumes; 9,500 
dissertations, and files of over 300 journals; and 
A Matural history library of 64,000 volumes in 
cteriology, botany, entomology, zoology, etc. The 
medical, dental and pharmacy library holds 83,000 
plumes. 

“For the humanities, a collection of 31,000 vol- 
mes relates to the literary, political and religious 
ife of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England. 
is especially notable for the Milton period. 
ssical literature, history and archeology em- 
approximately 33,000 volumes, including 
mplete sets of 150 journals. 
Im the fine arts division, the Ricker Library of 
ivchitecture numbers 19,000 volumes. In music 
there are some 18,000 scores and pieces of music, 
4000 books on music, definitive complete works of 
t major composers, John Philip Sousa collection 
‘band music, and many complete files of foreign 
d domestic journals. 
The social sciences are likewise strong. Italian 
story includes the Cavagna Library, with more 
an 40,000 volumes. The Law Library contains 
30,000 volumes. Special libraries also serve the 
lep rtments of economics, .education, history, 
yOlitical science, and sociology. 

Other fields represented by collections adequate 
er advanced research, are journalism, landscape 
wWehitecture, library science. philosophy. psychol- 
iy, and Germanic and Romance languages. 

University of Michigan 

Libraries 

he University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, 
., is served chiefly by the General Library with 
~21 collegiate and departmental divisions, the 
liam L. Clements Library, the Legal Research 
ry, and the Michigan Historical Collections. 
The General Library, including units in Detroit 

Grand Rapids, has about 1,300,000 volumes 
mg its special collections are those in English 
American drama before 1850, 5,500 volumes. 
‘kespeare, 8,000 Wolumes; history of mathema- 
3,500 volumes dating from the 15th century to 
+ ‘history of science, about 1,500 volumes 
hasizing astronomy, physics and mechanics; 
y of medicine, about 1,700 early works in 
omy, surgery and internal medicine; imagin- 
yoyages, ficluding many editions of De Foe’s 
pinson Crusoe and Swift’s Gulliver’s. Travels; 
h historical and scientific societies; eneeer, 

12,000 items; . 

books. and 
6,000-yolumes, Many 
; ilippine Collection. 
10 volumes; Netherlands ory and linguistics. 
jut 3,600-items; Parsons Collection of 6,067 vol- 


lection of .2,000 


s from geological surveys of the world. Over | 


umeés on social sciences previous to 1850; Stephen 
Spaulding Collection of 400 volumes on art and 
Science of war prior to 1800. 

Three other important special collections are the 
Bureau of Government Library, with 10,000 volumes 
and large files of pamphlet material, the Business 
Administration Library of 17,800 volumes, and the 
Transportation Library of 195,500 items dealing 
with every phase of that subject. 

The Law Library contains approximately 195,500 
volumes and is particularly well provided with 
Statutes and decisions of the United States, the 
British Commonwealth, the countries of Central 
and South America, and the leading countries of 
Europe. It has an extensive collection of treatises 
for all the countries of the world, and also special 
eens oa egos ; Law, Bripioss tte Law, 
C gy, Legal Biblio > & z 
ican Statute Law. eh oe 
The Michigan Historical Collections specialize 
in documentary and reference material Telating to 
Sa. of the State of Michigan and the Uni- 


University of Minnesota Library 


The University of Minnesota Library in Minnea- 
polis 14, Minn., owns 1,364,930 volumes and approx- 
imately 250,000 pamphlets and receives 25,800 
serials. The material includes many manuscripts. 
110 incunabula and a wide range of books of every 
century since the invention of printing. In a 
Survey published by Robert B. Downs in the 
Library Quarterly (12:457-473, 1942) the University 
of Minnesota stood eleventh in a group of libraries 
selected for special mention because of the richness 
of their collections. While Mr. Downs rated libra- 
ries according to their holdings of the literatures 
of the various disciplines there are special cate- 
gories worthy of mention which do not fall really 
into his classification: 

_ Newspapers. Files of European journals are par- 
ticularly ncteworthy. Nathanial. Butter’s seven- 
teenth century ‘‘Corantos’’ are represented by 
many issues, some of which are unknown else- 
where; the London Gazette begins with 1665 and 


(London) is practically complete from 1828 to date 
but there are many issues of the four previous 
decades. Among continental journals this library 
has the Wiener Zeitung (Vienna) 1703 to 1915, 
Allgemeine Zeitung (Munich) 1814-1912 and Neue 
Freie Presse (Vienna) 1873-1939. For the present 
century there are many of the outstanding news- 
papers of European capitals for the period of World 
War I and later, Hitler’s Voelkischer Beobacter 
and Mussolini’s Il Popolo d’Italia are available 
from 1935 onward. The Japan Chronicle 1889-1941 
and the North China Herald 1850-1941 are im- 
portant for history of the Far East. While files 
of United States newspapers are much more 
numerous there are fewer long runs prior to 1914. 
There is at least one newspaper, however, for each 
year since 1840. 

Public documents; In addition to the files of 
United States official publications usually found in 
depository libraries the sessional papers of other 
countries are to be found for considerable periods. 
French documents begin with those of the As- 
semblée des Nofables, 1787 and extend nearly to 
the present. Those\of Germany begin with the Zoll- 
parlament of 1868. The papers of the Austrian 
Reichsrat extend from 1867 to 1920. The Diario 
of the Spanish Cortes covers the period between 
1838 and 1918. The Scandinavian countries are 
exceptionally- well represented with files of the 
Norwegian Storting documents from 1835 and those 
of the Swedish Riksdagen from 1867. Files of 
British Sessional papers are complete only from 
1919 onward but there are thousands of earlier 
items which extend back to the mid-eighteenth 
century. 

Publications of most of the important learned 
societies of the world are available. The Philo- 
sophical transactions of the Royal Society of 
London begin with 1665. The academies of Paris, 
Berlin, Heidelberg, Vienna, Amsterdam and St. 
Petersburg are well represented. Among famous 
sets of research material are: Migne’s Patrologiae, 
Mansi’s Sacrorum conciliorum . . . collectio, the 


continues to the present with some gaps; the Times { 


Acta sanctorum and Monumenta Germanide his- 


torica. . 
A special collection of interest contains more 


than 4,000 posters of political import. The Revolu- 
tian of 1848 in Middle Europe and the First and 


Second World Wars are particularly weil covered. 


University of Texas Library 


libr: of the University of Texas in Austin, 
mene apaprnoes 860,000 volumes, besides material 
“not reckoned in volumes, such ag films, photostats, 
‘music records, maps, broadsides, manuscripts, etc. 
‘The library building was completed (1937) at a 
cost of $2,800,000 and has a capacity of 2,000,000 


lumes, ‘ 
vephe general library and the following special 


a Ele te 


. 
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collections, with reading rooms and carrels for 
eater students; are located in the library build- 
Ing: archives, bibliography and reference, Latin- 
bound newspapers, rare books, and 
Texiana; also current periodicals, open shelf, 
reseryed books, and business and social science. 
Branch libraries located in other buildings inciude 
architecture (4,250), botany and zoology (15,000), 
chemistry. and pharmacy (15,750), education and 
psychology (14,500), engineering (13,000). geology 
and petroleum production (10,000), journalism 
(1,800), law (61,000), music (2,000), physics (5,500), 
school texts and curriculum (32,000). The rare 
books collection of first .and early editions in 
English and American literature contain approx- 
imately 30,000 volumes. : é 

The resources for the study of American history 
include special collections in the fields of Texas, 
the South, and Latin America. The Texas Collec- 
tion comprises 32,000 volumes, exclusive of 9,300 


America, 


yolumes of Texas newspapers; it is the largest in ex- 


istence. The Southern History collection, endowed 
by the Littlefield Fund for Southern History, 
numbers approximately 26,000 volumes, exclusive 
of 2,100 volumes of newspapers. The Archives 
Collection contains approximately 3,000,000 pages 
of manuscript, source. materials for the study of 
each of the areas mentioned. For Texas there are 
the Spanish Archives (1731-1836). the Austin 
Papers (1820-1836). and the papers of many of her 
public men. For the South the papers of William 
Massie, Samuel H. Stout, Ashbell Smith, and O. 
M. Roberts are important. 

The Latin-America Collection (45,000) is strong- 


_ est in its resources for the history and culture of 
. Mexico. Texas was a Spanish province (later a 


Mexican state) for 250 years. The collection has 
for its cornerstone the Genaro Garcia library (25,- 


000) acquired in 1921. It contained also important 


files of newspapers, and the personal papers of lead- 
ing public men. To it were added the rare books and 
manuscripts of Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta; the 
Luis Garcia Pimentel collection of newspapers, and 
the library of the late W. B. Stephens. Im the 
South American field mention must be made of a 
complete collection of the bibliographical writ- 
ings of Jose Toribio Medina of Chile, and the 
library of the late Manuel E. Gondra of Asuncion. 


University of Virginia Libraries 


Starting with a collection of 8,598 volumes 
assembled by the founder, Thomas Jefferson, in 
the first quarter of last century, the libraries of 
the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., 
contain half a million volumes and more than 
3,000,000 manuscripts. The burning of the Ro- 
tunda (1895) destroyed a considerable part of 
the library contents, but part of the original 
collection survived, as did a portion of James 
Madison’s Library which had been willed te the 
University. 

Special collections of significance include the 
Tracy W. McGregor Library, a collection of rare 
books in Amerian history and English literature, 
especially strong in Southern Americana; the Eliza- 


The Pentagon, the world’s lavgest office building, 
Suggests by its design a huge, massive fortress. 
Situated on the Virginia side of the Potomac River 
it is only two miles from the cluster of federa, 
buildings on Constitution Ave. in Washington. It 


covers 34. acres and during the last years of the| gives the impression of a modern labyrinth, 


War 32,000 military and civilian workers in the War 
Department were employed there daily. 

* The Navy moved into the building (1948), bring- 
ing the top officials of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force under one roof as a part of the unification 
program, 

During the first half of 1941 the rapidly expand- 
ing national army caused a corresponding increase 
in War Department personnel who, for lack of 
space, were scattered among 17 buildings in Wash- 


ington, with other groups stationed in Fort Myer 


and Alexandria. ‘The late President Roosevelt 
asked Congress (July 14, 
buildings to be constructed in or near the District 
of Columbia. Early in September Congress passed 
@ bill providing for construction of the Pentagon 
across the Potomac from the Tidal Basin, 
Construction was started Sept. 11, 1941, and 
completed Jan. 15, 1943, with as many as 15,000 


men being employed at one time and much of the | also, on the third floor, an officers’ cafeteria, 
work being done at night under floodlights. The | Officers’ dining room and_a special dining rod) 


approximate cost of the Pentagon was $64,000,000. 
The structure, five stories high, is simple yet 
‘dignified, and, 


suggest any classic or antique style. 
gon consists of five rin: 
by 10 corridors and wit 
court in the center. 


The Penta- 


Libraries; Pentagon Building 


: . The Pentagon 


1941) for additional 


unlike many other government 
buildings in- the District of Columbia, does not | beverage bars. 


of buildings ‘connected | personnel and emergency room dog 
avfiye-wcre pentagonal | civilian’ employees, gency Ss on each floor 
: 1 Each of the outermost sides | nurses in regular attendance. 
of the building is 921 feet long and the perimeter | than 100,000 books and 1,500 current periodi 


Al 
| 
n, th) 
Edward L. Stone books on the history of print! ae 
the Sadleir-Black collection of Gothic novels; th 
Ingram Collection of Poe materials; the Hertz co a 
lection on the Greek and Latin classics; and t 
John Bassett Moore collection on internation 
law. « 
The University Library is one of the princips 
repositories of the papers of Jefferson; tits many 
script collections, which began (1837) with ¥ 
gift of the Revolutionary papers of Richard Henx 
Lee and his brothers, are strongest in the papel 
of Virginia’s public men, and _in economic any 
business records. Its earliest official archives cor 
tain papers of Madison and Monroe, co-membex 
with Jefferson of the original governing body. 
The main collections of the University of Vix 
ginia are housed in the Alderman Library buildin 
but there are also a dozen or more special depar'y 
menta] libraries including Law, Medicine, ng 
neering, Astronomy, Chemistry, Fine Arts, Geologz 
Mathematics, Nursing, Physics, and Rural Socis 
Economics. 


Yale University Libraries 


The total number of volumes in the several h 
braries of Yale University, New Haven, Conn 
exceeds 3,642,000. The annual accessions exe 
100,000, including 15,000 serial publications. Th 
Sterling Memorial Library contains approximates 
2,642,000 volumes. r 

The Library has emphasized American and Eng 
lish literature of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centurie: 
history (including Latin American), and economic; 
fields in which it possesses much newspaper, Dé! 
odical, and pamphlet material. Particular mentic 
should be made of the collection of first and im 
portant editions of American belles-lettres pre 
sented by, Owen F. Aldis, °74; the Elizabethan Chil 
library of Shakespeare quartos and folios and « 
early editions of other Elizabethan writers; th 
Benjamin Franklin collection; the Henry 1 
Wagner collections of British and Irish econom 
and political tracts and works in the Latin Amen 
can field; the Henry M. Dexter library of Com 
gregational history; the Ezra Stiles manuscfi 
diaries and itineraries; the Jonathan Edwa 
manuscripts; the Webb family manuscripts; am 
the Baldwin papers; the Edward M. House colle 
tion of papers dealing with American policy durir 
the World. War (1914-1918) and the Peace Co 
ference: the von Faber du Faur collection 
German literature; the William A. Speck collectiv 
of Geotheana; and the William Robertson Cq 
collection of Western Americana. 

In Oriental history and literature there are tlt 
Eiward E. Salisbury collection of Oriental boot 
and manuscripts; the Count Landberg collectiolj 
of Arabic manuscripts; the Alexander Kohut ms 
morial collection of Judaica; the Rabinowitz-As 
collection of Hebrew and Yiddish books and man# 
scripts; the Japanese and Chinese collections; @ 
the library of the American Oriental Society 
deposit in the Sterling Memorial Library. 


collection 
Virginia history; the Lomb Optical collectio: 


beth Cocke Coles and the Byrd 


¢ wr 
The gross floor area is more than 6,000, 

feet. which is three times that of the Empire Sté 
Building and 50 per cent more than that of 


; feet. Co 
Chicago Merchandise Mart, ah 
While the structure with its 17 miles of corriddl 


simple design and the many maps displayed 
corridors and at intersections make it fairly eé¢ 
te newcomers to find their way about after af 
Ave: a 
During the war, as many as 760 buses an ral 
arrived in the bus and taxi terminal situated und} 
the southeast side of the Pentagon, from whelj 
broad stairways lead up to the Concourse on t} 
second floor. The Concourse is 680 feet long 2 
150 feet wide, larger than that of the Pennsylvat 
Station in New York City. ' 
The private branch telephone exchange in t 
Pentagon is the largest of its kind in the wow 
an contains approximately 68,600 miles of 4 
es. 
Meals are provided regularly for the milite 
and civilian personnel. There are two cafeteria 
on each of the second, third and fourth floors aii 


for General and Flag Officers and high ra nik 
civilians. On the third, fourth and fifth flow 
sandwiches and soft drinks are served at | 
The Pentagon also has a dispensary for : i 
with physicians and trairt 
A library with 


; 
PT) 


is seven-eights of a mile. The distance from any | caters to the rea ; all 
of the five main entrances to the court is 396 | civilian veacene aA ARORA Ie panes | 


+t ae 


ioe 


ha, Nebr 
ers J 


a ee 
- ‘ ae 


Libraries 


Public Libraries in Large U. S. Cities 


Source:“United States Office of Education; data for 1947 


land, Ohio 
mbus, Ohio 


ver, Colo 


38 Moines, Iowa........ 


Wayne, Ind......... 
Worth, Texas....... 


Calif’. S255! 
Calif. (city).. 


York City: 
Ae L. circu. dept... 


Mae SUA ety 3 ae cies ls 
SERINE 1-5. stare « wiv 
homa, Cit 


mn, 


ete is volw eaplial outiSy. - 
: volumes undistr ‘ : 
Baes 30’ blind registrants, undistributed. 4Includes 16,408 volumes for the blind, undusirioRee 


umes 57,405 belong to the Board of Education. 


e vO. 


Registered borrowers Circulation 


Ex - 
Adult |Juvenile ditures* 


293,896 


§,100,407|2,422,031/2,917,644 
3,032,703} 1,902,054 1,440,628 
640} 906,916/1,15 


174,259 
253,990 


qi 
195,516 
196,150 


662,725]. t...., (433,281,491 39,797,351 


¢ i 3 7 - v ‘ 
2Hstimated—New plan of registration in) progress.’”’ 
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EDUCATION 
Number of Schools and Aiewilanee by States 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are of 1940 


1 Persons 5 to 24 : Totai Persons 5a 
Seg Years = Years Old | 
"States Number |————__—_ States umber 
: of Attending of Attendi: | 
Schools* Total School Schools* Total 
cae No. No. No. 
Alabama.......: 5,309 | 1,180,906 646,310 || New Hampshire 1,853 161,960 
PUIZORG 2: . .)-1- 590 | 193,006 110.416 |;New Jersey....| * 2,503 1,370,522 
Arkansas...... 4,727 783,599 425,224 ||New Mexico. 966 220,522 
California...... 5,258 | 2,033,338 | 1,263,913 |New York. 9,557 4,212,569 
Colorado...... 2,468 388,700 234,607 || North Carolina. 4,681 1,545,805 
Connecticut. ... 1,270 569,088 336,784 rerk he Dakota. . 4,322 252,298 
267 88,599 49,260 ||Ohio.......... 6,121 | 2,296,378 
246 192,497 110,040 Oo lennene Si giers 5,118 903,979 
2,564 663,547 363,006 |j/Oregon........ 1,786 338,056 
5,155 | 1,277,113 664,607 ||Pennsylvania.. . 11,234 | 3,536,429 
1,264 197,849 120,471 || Rhode Island... 506 242,808 
447101 | 2,521,877 | 1,463,310 ||South Carolina . 4,182 848,006 
3,965 | 1,154,857 681,167 ||South Dakota. . 4,576 240,150 
10,512 859,864 526,057 ||Temnessee...... 5,803 | 1,139,873 
6,731 614,900 386,427 || Pexa8 cc. e<s = 10,327 | 2,425,405 
7,019 | 1,119,506 436,771 |\Utah...- 26.22. 572 223,675 
3,399 8,606 ,38 Vermont....... 1,196 124,115 
2,078 296,465 184,678 ||Virginia....... 4,179 | 1,058,128 
1,477 629,891 343,897 || Washington-... 1,735 0,1 
(3,186 | 1,413,952 860,665 || West Virginia. . 4,936 777,09: 
.526 | 1,818,143 | 1,123,792 || Wisconsin...... 6,939 1,075,062 
7,780 962,035 576,887 ||Wyoming...... 1,280 91, 
5,089 904,912 494,012 ||U.S. Service 
121 | 1,245,451 715,275 Schools. .....- 6 
1,878 95, 116,408 |__| —— - 
6,928 459,425 292.121 ; Lotal ae + 215,546 |46,351,915 |26,759,0 
260 33,697 19.893 


#Total figures include following schools of specified types (Source—United States Office of Educati i 
—Publie schools (excluding Kindergattens) 1943-44, elementary, 169,905; secondary, 28,973; priv 
schools, 1941-42, elementary 10,285; secondary 3, O11. Colleges, ‘Universities, and professional schoa 
1943-44" public, "557: private, 1,140. Residential schools for exceptional children, 1939-40, public, 2 
private, 94. Schools of nursing, 1942-43 (Source—National League of Nursing Education), ie 
U. S. Service Schools, academies 3, nursing schools 3. ; 


School Enrollment of the Civilian Population 
Source: Bureau of the Census; data are of October, 1947 


Both sexes Male Female 


_ Age and veteran Enrolled in Enrolled in Enrolled ir 
status ae school school \ school 
‘otal |— 


Total 
Per- 
Number cent 


' Yot., 5 to 34 yrs.|67, cee 000) 28,656, 000 42.3 |33,098,000) 15,303,000 .2 (34,579,000) 13,353,000 
5 to 24° VeBIR . v0 as 45,199,000|27,861,000 |61.6 |22,373,000) 14,598,000 = 22) 826) 000) 13, 264) 000 
MERVOBYE she; 515-3: 2,00 09,000 |25.6 358 3 0! 351,000 
@years.......... 93.8 0 
7 to 9 years..... 98.4 A 
10 to 13 years. 98.7 E 
14 and 15 years.. y 91.8 90.8 
16 and 17 years..} 4,334,000 68.5 68.5 
18 and 19 bg 4, 138, 000 26.6 33.4 
F Nonveteran. . ‘. 34.0 
Veteran....... 1 29.1 
20 to 24 years...}11, 629, 000} 1,478,000 |12.7 21.1 
Nonveteran. . s 3 8.5 
Veteran....... 1 1 a 24.5 
26 to 34 years..... 22,478,000 795,000 | 3.5 6.6 {11,753,000 
25 to 29 years. . .|11,446,000 576,000 } 5.0 9.5 | 5,952,000 
Nonveteran... I i a Vf 1 
eres ene. , os 1 z 11.9 1 
o 84 years. ..|11,033,000) 218,000 | 2.0 . 
Nonyeteran. .. 1 1 x i +3 era 
Veteran....... 1 1 1 21538,000 144,000! 5.7 i 


IData not available. 


Educational Attainment of U. S. Population 


, Source: Bureau of the Census; data are of April, 1947 


20 to 24 years 25 years and OFes = 


School years completed — 


Number of | . Number of g 
persons Percent persons | Percen 
Mocaly omit ee we tenses woe 11,748, 0 
Grade ope 48,000 100,0 82,578,000 
PSP OARS.. cic: EMaIm Ase an ale as a's 369,000 ; 3.1 
Band 6 yeahs. teint 1834-000 4.7 7'590'000 
i i sehoal Roce LURE ATaNAs. <0 aualsye 10 14.1 25, 018,000 
OLS LVOMES a we Ube okt et 2, 207, 000 24.7 
Pa ria ee 4,719,000 40.2 - ieloz6000 
toys yearsy st. ye ks eo ahS 1,158,000 
4 Yeats OF MOTE frien "292,000 33 $234°000 
Orted «<n 2 ; Hh u 10 
Median school years completed... .. \ . it pti 


Education—Vocational and Public Schools 375 


Voeational Education 
Bec Be Ope United States Office of Education, Vocational Division 
4) eral funds expended for vocational edu- Sh pee This does n 
ot incl 
are matched by State and local funds. In ant and equipment for ROCenDARY Sno for 


=45 the States and local communities 
»for each dollar of Federal aid for yorstinint which *Pederal SOO Ce he Tab. 


A ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES 

= Type of program Type of Program 

Cont Agri- Trade | Hom 7 
Year Total cul- |andin-| eco- Total ee and od pee 


ture dustry nomics ture dustry nomics 


1,034,110) 264,131] 489,900! 280,079 


19 ..| 194,895 


252,199] 560.150 265,495 . .12;227,663| 510/331 630,844| 911,816 


ollment fares include enrollment in schools and ‘eiatte for distributive occupations—(1938) 


3) isa wer: Tcioaes Se ae 129,433; (i9st) “156, 615; (1942) 215,049; (1943) 297,534; (1944) 181,509; 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES BY STATES 
Fiscal Year 1945-46 


state or Enroll- State or Enroll- Il 


State or Enroll- State or Enroll- 


Territory ment Territory ment Territory ment 
ate New Mexico... ,401||Vermont...... 3, 

sae bd tape an 75,151 
Washington... 61,131 
Roane ,378||West Virginia. - 18,063 
CE IR he Wisconsin. .... 87,663 
: Wyoming..... 6,207 
re Dist. of Col.... 7,218 
Sper tn Hawall saws 568 
---.+-| 103,627||Missouri...... 5|/Puerto Rico. . . 20,712 
«.-.-..| %1,154||Nebraska...... Total.......|2,227,663 


2 3,466 x. 
Metisse New Jersey.... 25,236 Bag Mectnieee 


Publie Schools Attendance, Teachers, Expenditures 


urce: United States Office of Education; Salaries cover supervisors, principals, and teachers 
Pupils Teachers 

Soe eee ee —| Sataries Total 
Enrolled | Ay. Attend. Male Female | Total Expend. 


15,065,767) 9,867,395) 6,144,143 | 122,795 | 163,798 | 286,593] $55,942,972| $78,094,687 
1 1] 12'722'631 635 | 125,525 9 8: 
15, 503,116 


1 26 
17,813,852 253,915,170 
118,449 peepee: 03785 


345,006,445] 605,46! 
679,302) 613,404, hy 1: 036, 151,209 

777,945} 1,006.408,5 46,096,912 

854,263|1,295,201, 34 bate rT 790,384 

877.266] 1,309,292,447|2,233,110, 054 

805, . 2 | 875,477|1,369,510,172|2, 344. 048,9 

DR ate oi ai 24,155,146 150,295 | 689,623 | 839,918|........... .|2,308 98°338. 
$37 +990) 1,551,275,675)2, 452, aei, a 

28,943,947] 23/299/941] 19,848,507 | 138,209 | 692/81 831,026] 1,843,647,378|2,906,886, 1441 


. ILLITERACY 


racy data were last collected by the Bureau | in 1930 in the United States was 16.3. 

Census in 1930. In 1940 illiteracy data were The average percentage of illiteracy among bed 

mented with data on educational attainment. | native whites in the United States in 1930 was 

mmary of the percent, of persons illiterate, by Illiteracy among foreign-born white in tie 

s from 1870 to 1930 follows: (1870) 20.0; United States in 1930 averaged 9.9 per cent, and 
17.0; oe) fie 3: (1900) 10.7; (1910) 7.7: | ranged from 0.3 p. ct. among Scots, and 0.6 p. ct. 

}) 6.0; (1930) 4.3 among English and Canadians, to 36.9 p. ct. among 
illiterate is a person 10 years of age or over} persons from the Azores. 

cannot write in any language. The percentage of illiteracy ses 1930 among 
eecrage percent of illiteracy among negroes | Negroes in cities averaged about 5.0. 


A 
Medical Schools, Students, Graduates 


: American Medical Association student figures; includes schools of the basic medical sciences. _ 


Pop. 5 to 
Yrs. 


; Stu- No. Stu- | Grad- || No. Stu- | Grad- 
: Pischools dents Year |Schools| dents | uates I Year |Schools| dents | uates 


506 ||1935..| 77 | 22.888 | 6.101 77 ~+| 23,529 | 5,134 

fae | 48 TR] Fog SR Gi | dee | 
1oat.. a i 5,2 te ee 23,216 | 5,826 

WHgaon i] 97 3 i =| 77 | 28°800 | 6.389 
oq's97 | 4°5a% 111943 6 | 22'631) 3.923 l!1948*.'| 77 | 22°739 | 5,543 


: 76 
-44) First Session; (1944) Second Session; (1946) ‘to May 31; (1945-47-48) to June 30. 


School Attendance in United States 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are of April, 1947. 
YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY AGE AND =} 3) 
Years of school completed ' 


Age and sex . Elementary school ~ High school College 
d6 |}7and8 1to3 4 1to3 4 or ma 
} x3 eee : years years years years years years 


00/22,284,000|23,308,000| 7,005,000| 4,717.0, 
ao asro00l & 403,000 4/000 18,000] .... 


1,463,000 


53 350,000] 5,144, 4,593,000 
. 4 7000) 2 000 62,000 000]... a8 
FON ee ooo iie:900 ; 692,000} 499,000 ae |) 


00,000 
4,209,000 
290,000 


75, . 5 2 
5,535,000' 1,048,000 763,000] 2/099,000 A 622,000 


* 1Imcludes persons reporting no school years completed. 

«Total inolides 1,403,000 persons not reporting school years; males, 851,000; females 552, 000. . 
Ages 5 to 13 years—Total enrolled. in school, 16,777,000; Male 8,505,000 Female 8,272,000. Elemen 

school, 15,475,000; Male 7,909,000; Female 7,566, 000. High’ School 1,302,000; Male 596, 000; Female 706, 


Students Taking Some Form of College Work 


Source: United States Office of Education 


Collegiate students in 
Teachers colleges normal schools Total 


Universities and Col. 


j Exten. 
corre- 
spond 


Exten. 
Reg- | Sum-|corre-| Reg- Reg- | Sum- 
ular mer | spond] ular ular mer lar yr. 
46,627| 23,187) _7,082/1,030,038/382,776 360 
43,113] 19,745] 17;799 rig 100, °737 388,006 

06] 11,68 5,556 


Yr. 


Regu- | Sum-. 


mer 


33,6171 1,755! 999 330! 1,155,2721479,326 


Since 1930 the viexbion and eorranrcn deome figures do re include noncollegiate students as fall 
1932, 174,921; 1934, 45,484; 1936, 46,452; 1938, 75,822; 1940, 70,145; and 1942, 80,904. 


ENROLLMENT IN HIGRER EDUCATION BY YEARS 


Enroll- Enroll- 
Year ment Year ment 


4,766) 1,148 i ae i 


Enroll- 
ment 


1,053,955 1932-33 6 oma *1,103,634|| 1937-38 -| .1,350,905 
1933-34 1,055,360]/1938-39 : 
1934-35... ..| *1;129/210!/1939-40 . 
1935-36. ...:| 1/208,227//1940441.. |; 
1,154, 117111936-37.°..- *1,277,576111941—42, .... 


* Estimated. 


Fall Earoliment 3 in Higher Educational Institutions -_ 
Source: United States Office of Education 


Total : 
Type of institution fall enrollment Veterans Firat ime 
1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
ae Cn SaeereS i are 
S aeitta's SRLS 2,078,095 | 2,338,226 | 1,080,396 | 1,122,738 696,419 
ED OSA Pay ane Et 1,417,595 | 1,659,249 (a) 1,098,647 499,532 
660,500 678,977 (a) 24,091 196,887 
Universities, colleges and pro- 
fessional Schools.,........... 1,681,055 | 1,882,505 915,276 5 489,336 


Teachers Colleges.... 0.0... 000... 150,059 162,199 61,780 i 
BUYING COMCE ES 6. ii. oes a winieie els 188,139 219,349 85,124 18.803 
Negro institutions.............. 58,842 74,173 18, ot 26,30 21,769 


(a) Not available. 


— “~ a1. 


actual number of lan 
of the French Ac’ ay ie put Be eee 
lish lan; 


Gibraltar and Malta and the Dominions of 
da, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
Population of the various other self-governing 
ws or dependent colonies of Great Britain, 
ich combined form the British Empire, has been 
puted at 381,084,000 persons. Assuming that 
eighth of this number understands and uses 
sh speech in barter, trade exchange, or other 
her of communication, a total of 47,633,000 
Persons is to be added to the number who 
Ststand and speak English. 
principal other languages of the world are 
below, followed by the number of persons 
ing them according to the latest official re- 
available. but not including losses or shifts 
Teputable english 1 
€ reputable Eng anguage contains approx- 
ely 700,000 words. Possibly 300,000 more terms 
be stigmatized as nonce, obsolete, vulgar, low, 
and therefore seldom or never sought in dic- 
ies designed for the home. 
the bulk—700,600 terms—nearly one-half con- 
of scientific terminology seldom met outside 
ext books and of archaic or obsolete terms. 
werious estimates of the sources of English words 
made at different times. W. W. Skeat 
,fourth edition of his ‘‘Etymological Dic- 
y’’ which contains approximately 20,000 
shows the following sources: 
0-Saxon and English, 3,681: Low German, 
tch, 207; Scandinavian, 693; German, 333: 


Education—Languages Here and Abroad 377 
The Principal Languages of the World 


Source: Dr. Charles Earle Funk, Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 


French from Low German, 54; French from 
Dutch or Middle Dutch, 45, French from Scandi- 
navian, 63; French from (1) German, 85, French 


from (2) Middle High German, 27; French from 


(3) Old High German, 154; French from (4) Teu-' 


tonic, 225; French (Romance languages), 297; 
French from Latin, 4,842; French from Late Latin, 
828; French from Italian, 162. 

Celtic, 170; Latin (direct), 2,880; Provencal, from 
Latin, 25; Italian, 99; Spanish, 108; Portuguese, 21. 

Greek direct or through Latin, Late Latin, 
French or other sources, 2,493; Slavonic, 31; Lith- 
uanian, 1. f 

Asiatic: Aryan languages, including Persian and 
Sanskrit, 163; European non-Aryan languages, 20. 
Semitic: Hebrew, 99; Arabic, 272. 2 

Asiatic: Non-Aryan, not Semitic, including 
Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Tartar, Australian, 135; 
African languages, 32; American, 102; hybrid, 675: 
unknown, 12. Total, 19,160. 

‘The select vocabulary of the New Standard 
Dictionary of the English Language totals approx- 
imately 455,000 words. If the dead words of our 
speech be added, the total, as shown by the New 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles, would 
reach 700,000 words for the English tongue, living 
and dead. 

The latter work admits to a vocabulary of 418,825 
terms in use in the literary language. It has not 
specialized in scientific terminology. 


The vocabulary of the New International Dic- - 
tionary, Second Edition, as reported by its Editor- 


in-Chief, Dr. W. A. Neilson, (July 2, 1934))was 
placed at 550,000 entries, which total was increased 
to 600,000 by adding 36,000 names in the Gazetteer, 
13,000 in the Biographical Section, and 5,000 Ab- 
breviations. 

The German word-book (Kurschner’s Universal- 
Konversations—Lexikon) contains not more than 
300,000 words, including personal names. ‘ 


TABULATION OF THOSE WHO SPEAK THE CHIEF LANGUAGES 


iSinian, Danish ...... 3,707,000 


Beeenice = i pPDuteh .. 2... 16,548,500 
mata, © |Sstonfan ..... 1,127,000 
Peete seat Finnish o. 02, 3,022,000 
Somers 00,00: 
eae 68,895,000 
....,. 12,000,000] German ..... 78,947,000 
be thee 936,000 
10,682,000 
See 0 Other lan- 
guages (See 
e, inc. Note below) 216,000,000 
ae Hungarian... 8,001,112 | 


Italian ...... 43,700,000 | Russian’ and 
Japanese .... 97,700,000 dialects ...166,000,000 
Javanese .... 42,000,000 | Serbian ..... 11,000,000 
Lettish ...... 1,905,000 | Siamese ..... 14,500,000 
Lithudnian .. 2,393,000|Slovak ...... 3,000,000 
Marathi ..... 20,000,000 | Slovenia .... 5,185,000 
Nepali ..-. 6,000,000} Spanish ..,..102,'700,000 
Norwegian .. 2,814,200} Swedish ..... 6,266,000 
Persian Tamil ....... 19,000,000 
feed 15,000,000 | Telegu ...... 25,000,000 
olish 32,000,000 | Tibeto- 
Portuguese 48,800,000 Burmese .. 17,000,000 
Punjabi 24,000,000 | Turkish ..... 16,160,000 


Rumanian 19,400,000 | Urdu (See Note below) 


utch figures in the above table include one- 
of the total population of the Dutch colonial 
sessions (60,731,025), 7,591,378. 
c] res include one-eighth of the total 
tion of the French colonial possessions (68,- 
» 8,560,000. 
an figures include German-speaking citi- 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia and elsewhere. 
ect of the recent mass migrations in Po- 
other European States upon the languages 
® peoples cannot be reliably computed. 
®@ population of India; including Feudatory 
S$ is reported as consisting of 388,997,995 per- 
. The languages spoken have been classified as 
fing to Aryan, Dravidian, Kolarian, and 
‘Burman stocks. No computation of reliable 
eter that shows the number of persons speak- 
languages is available, for none has been 
ild be made. 
stocks the Indo-Aryan group embraces the 
“the earliest accessible form of Aryan speech 
From this, through the development of 
cal and phonetic studies, came a literary 
the Sanskrit, a word that signifies ‘‘cor- 
completely form: ; hence, cultivated or 
Thereafter followed Pali and Maharashtri, 
d Mahratta—dialects that were called 
common, vulgar or derived (from the 


**Universal’’ 


. Schleyer, Germany. 
Dr. L. L. Zamenhoff, Warsaw. 
a (1893) Eugene Heintzeler, Germany.. 


) M. Rosenberger, Leningrad. 
6) Rev. E. P. Foster, Marietta, Ohio. 
-Radio-Code, a universal language with- 
mmar or vocabulary based on the seven 
the musical scale. 


guages of Baluchistan), and Sinhalese (the speech 
of the southern half of the island of Ceylon). 

The Dravidian group includes twelve distinct 
languages—Tamil, Telegu, Kanarese, Malayalam, 
Tulu, Kodagu, Tuda, Kota, Gond, Khond, Oraon, 
and Rajmahal. These languages are spoken in the 
following regions or districts of India: South- 
eastern, northeastern, northwestern, and south- 
western, the Malabar coast, Coorg (adjoining the 
Malabar coast), Nilgiri hills, Central India, North- 
west Orissa, the Rajmahal hills of Bengal. Tamil is 
spoken also in the northern part of Ceylon. 

The Mohammedan people of India numbering 
nearly 70,000,000 generally speak one language— 
Hindustani or Urdu. The Mohammedans of East- 
ern Bengal speak Bengali. In general, Arabic and 
Persian are known as classic languages to the Mo- 
hammedans of India, but are not spoken by them. 

Urdu or Hindustani, or Hindi with the addition 
of Persian and Arabic words, written in the Persian 
character, originated after the Mohammedan con- 
quest through official intercourse of Persian-speak- 
ing rulers with their Hindu subjects. A southern 
variant of it is Dakhani. 

The Kolarian (so-called from the Kols of Bengal) 
or Munda group consists of ten languages of which 
the best known are the Santali (spoken by a tribe 
which inhabits the western frontier of Lower Ben- 
gal) and the Mundari (spoken by the Mundas, 
Bhumij, and Larka Kols). More than 2,000,000 
persons have been said to speak these languages. 

The Tibeto-Burman group has not yet been com- 
pletely surveyed. It has been divided by Cust to five 
geographical groups—the Nepal, Sikkim, Assam, 
Manipur-Chittagong, and Trans-Himalayan 
groups. 


Languages 

Ido (1907), otherwise known as Esperanto Re- 
formed, constructed and projected by an inter- 
national body of philologists. and linguists. 
Basic English (1930), C. K. Ogden, Cambridge. 
England. 4 

Anglic, a new international language, proposed 
by Prof. R. E. Zachrisson in 1930, is based on an 
analysis of all English words in general use. 


Education—Pulitzer School of Journalism; Pulitzer Prizes bay 


The Pulitzer Sch 


Source: Pulitzer Sc 


The School of Journalism (graduate) at Colum- 
ia University, founded and endowed by the late 
Juseph Pulitzer, opened (Sept. 1912) and entered 
(1913) its new building at 116th St. and Broad- 
way, New York City. The dean is Carl W. Acker- 
man. The school has a reference library of 15.800 
books anti 4,350 bound newspaper volumes, a file of 
50 daily papers (American and foreign) and a 
‘morgue’ of 1,400,000 newspaper clippings of 
which the private collection of Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams, former Dean, formed the basis. 

Advisory Board—President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, of Columbia University; Sevellon Brown 
(1952)—The Providence (R. I.) Journal; Robert 
Choate (1950)—The Boston (Mass.) Herald; Kent 


THE PULITZER 


- Desirous of aiding a number of boys of ex- 
ceptional ability to gain an education that would 
fit them for careers of leadership and usefulness, 
the late Joseph Pulitzer founded (1889) the notable 
scholarships that bear his name. 

For a time the boys selected went to the College 
of the City of NewYork, but the lack of. suitable 
preparatory schools at that time caused a new 
arrangement to be made (1893) for a seven years’ 
course for the students selected, three years in 
Horace Mann High School and four in Columbia 
University. 

In that year Columbia, in return for a gift of 


ol of Journalism = 
ool of Journalism a = | 
Cooper (1952)—The Associated Press, Ne 
City; Gardner Cowles, Jr. (1950)—Des M! 
(Iowa) Register and Tribune; Palmer Hoyt (1% 
Denver (Colo.) Post; Frank R. Kent (1949) 
Sun, Baltimore, Md.; John S. Knight @% 
Knight Newspapers, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur H 
(1951)—The Néw York Times, Washington Buy 
Washington, D. C.: William R- Mathews (io) 
Arizona Star, Tucson, Ariz.; Stuart H. - 
(1949)—The Adrian (Mich.) Telegram; Haroig 
Pollard (1951)—New York (N. Y.) World-: 
gram; Joseph Pulitzer (1951)—St. Louis ¢ 
Post-Dispatch; Dean Carl W. Ackerman, § 
tary, Columbia University. * 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


money, undertook to catry 10 boys a yea: 
in all, upon its scholarship rolls without tuition 

Still later, as the public high schools multi 
in number in the city, the scholarships were th 
open to graduates of the high schools—thow 
ee sae i ae and Richmond being later addi 

e list. 

To the holders of the scholarships, never 
than forty, a stipend of $250 each, available ix 
American college of the first class, was ann 
paid by Mr. Pulitzer during his lifetime, andi 
ment is now continued by Columbia Unive 
under the terms of his will out of the incon 
a fund provided for the purpose. 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and Letters 


The Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and in Letters, 
established by the late Joseph Pulitzer in a bequest 
to Columbia University, New York City, are 
awarded annually by the trustees of Columbia 
University on recommendation of the Advisory 
Board of the School of Journalism at Columbia, 
which was also founded and endowed by Mr. 
Pulitzer. 

Juries selected to pass on the year’s productions 
for 1935 made no selection of prize-winners but 
submitted to the Advisory Board for its guidance 
a list of eligible candidates for each prize with a 
statement of reasons for each recommendation. The 
specifications for the prize winning play and novel 
for 1934 and after carry the phrase ‘‘preferably 
dealing with American life.” 

Winners of Pulitzer prizes which are in each 
field awarded for work done in the preceding year, 


tollow: 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


For the most disinterested and meritorious public 
service rendered by an American newspaper during 
the year—$500 gold medal. 
1918—The New York Times for the publication in 

full of so many official reports, documents and 
, Speeches relating to the World War, . 
‘1919—Milwaukee Journal for its campaign for 

Americanism. ; 
SE NS, mo 
1921—Boston Post for its work in the exposur 

ee Ponzi, ah ie 
1922—World of New York for its work in ex 

the operations of the Ku Klux Klan. es 
1923—Memphis Commercial Appeal for ‘its cou- 

rageous attitude in the publication of cartoons 

and the handling of news in reference to the 
operations of the Ku Klux Klan.” 
1924—World of New York for its work in connection 
with the exposure of the Florida peonage evils, 
1925—No award. ¥ 
1926—Enquirer-Sun, Columbus, Ga. 
1927—Canton, (O.) Daily News. 
ee nmenapols Times (a Bey ret ad news- 
ap e€ exposure o oliti 

pa eis oa. Z P cal corruption 
1929—Evening World of New York for its effective 

campaign to correct certain evils in the adminis- 

tration of justice in New York City. 

joey Atienta Constitution t 

1931—Atlanta mstitution for a successf ~ 
ipal graft exposure, hs secon 

1932—Indianapolis News for its successful campaign 
to eliminate waste in city government and to 

93s New York, World-Tel 

1933—New Yor orld-Telegram (a Scripps-How- 
ard newspaper) for its series of articles pa usterane 
relief, on the real estate bond evil, on the “write 
in McKee’s name” campaign and exposing lottery 
sehemes of various fraternal organizations, 

seg park Ae 2 es eribune for its cam- 
paign against unscrupuious politicia: acks 

eet Ore ‘ , wae a 
5-——Sacramento (Calif.) Bee for articl 

Federal Judiciary nominations in Nevada. o 
1936—Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette for its crusade 

against corruption and misgovernment in Iowa. 

Honorable mention was given to the St. Paul 


Source: Pulitzer School of Journalism 


Daily News for its campaign against misgow 
ment and corruption in St. Paul, Minn. 

1937—St. Louis Post Dispatch for its exposw 
wholesale fraudulent registration in St. I 
Honorable mention was given to the Daily © 
of New York for its public health cama 
covering venereal diseases and prophylaxis; - 
idence Journal and Evening Bulletin fi 
research study of direct and indirect taxes. 
upon one year’s detailed expenditures of 
families of working people; Cleveland Pres 
its investigation and expose by news, edit 
and cartoons of a cemetery racket, and Att 
Journal for its campaign by news, editor 
radio to end corruption and inefficiency ix 
Police department. ' 

1938—Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune for its new 
ports and editorials entitled “Self Help in 
Dust Bowl.’’ A special public service 4 
the form of a bronze plaque was awarded t 
Edmonton (Alberta) Journal for its leade: 
in defense of the freedom of the press in A 
province. Engraved certificates were votds 
each of the six daily and ninety weekly pi 
which co-operated with the Edmonton ‘Ton ; 

1939—Miami (Fla,) Daily News for its suece 
campaign to oust the majority of the Miamib 
Commissioners. 


Officials. y | 
1941—St. Louis Post Dispatch for its ‘suece 
campaign against the local smoke nhuisance,.) 


right of free press erid 
Constitution. si Se une 
1943—The Omaha World Herald ‘for its initt 
paket ts a ut planning a State-wide 
or the collection fc 
war BS t of scrap metal . 
944—The New York Times for its survey o1 
teaching of American history. : ¢ | 
1945—Detroit Free Press for its investigatia 
legislative graft and corruption in Lam 
chy, ; 
1946—The Scranton (Pa.) Times fo 1 
investigation of judicial practices in ifs U 
States District Court for the Middle Distj 
Pennsylvania, resulting in the removal -o 
Ede indictment of 


District Judge and the 
1947—The Baltimore Sun for a seri art 
by Howard Norton dealing with tei Be 3. 
tion of unemployment insurance in Maryi 
The articles resulted in convictions or ple 
guilty in criminal court of 93 persons. — 
1948—St. Louis Post Dispatch for its covers 


the Centralia, Ill., mine disaste: cam 
for reforngs in mine safety Aawee rani 


[History of services rendered t “pul 
the American press during the Cee 
1918—Minna Lewison and Henry Bee 


; = rr Pre 


REPORTING 


ing the year, the 
hess, the preference being 
red under the pressure o: 
° the credi 


-Herbert Bayard Swope, 
Harold A. Littledale, 7 
I—No award. 


World of New York 
New York Evening Post 


ohn J. Leary, Jr., World of New York. 
Louis Seibold, World of New York. 


Kirke L. Simpson, Washington staff of the 


issociated Press. . 
-Alva Johnston, The New York Times. 


ps-Howard newspaper). 

ames W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, 
ago Daily News. 

eouiam Burke Miller, Louisville Courier- 


-John T. Rogers, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
—No award. 


Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


lal award of $500 to W. O. Dapping,, Auburn 
Y.) Citizen. z 

‘A. B. MacDonald, Kansas City Star. 

—W. C. Richards, D. D. Martin, J. S. Pooler, 
, D. Webb and J. N. W. Sloan, Detroit Free 


Francis A, Jamieson of the Associated Press 
Trenton, N. J. 
Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 
William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 
-—Lauren D. Lyman, The New York Times. 
hared by five reporters who covered the 
sentenary celebration of Harvard University: 
in J. O’Neiil, New York Herald Tribune; Wil- 
m i. Laurence, The New York Times; Howard 
o Blakeslee, Associated Press; Gobind Behari 
al; Universal Service, and David Dietz, Scripps- 
Oward newspapers. 
—Raymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
—Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
per. Alliance. 
S. Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram, 
Seripps-Howard newspaper. 
—Westbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram 
Scripps Howard Newspaper Alliance col- 
mist, in recognition of his series of articles on 
pdails in the ranks of organized labor that 
0 the exposure and conviction of George 
s a ena of the Building Service Em- 


S on. 
anton Delaplane, San Francisco Chronicle. 
eports concerning the movement of several 
ornia and Oregon counties to secede and 
a 49th state. 
oerge Weller, the Chicago Daily News, for 
Story of how a pharmacist’s mate under 
‘waters performed an operation for ap- 
citis, saving a sailor’s life. No award for 
al reporting. . 
‘oreign)—Daniel DeLuce, The Associated 
35. (National)—Dewey L. Fleming. The 
itimore Sun; (Local)—Paul Schoenstein, 
New. York Journal-American, and to the 
ers who cooperated in the development 
ublication of a news story which saved the 
a-two-year-old girl in Lutheran Hospital, 
York City, by obtaining penicillin. 


$ 
"i 


hed reporting—from Washington, London 
‘the fronts in Sicily, Italy and France.’’— 
al)—James B. Reston, The New York 
for his news dispatches and interpreta- 
articles on the Dumbarton Oaks Security 
rence, , ( )—Jack S. McDowell, The 
Francisco Call Bulletin, for his campaign 
courage blood donations. 
(Foreign)—Arnaldo Cortesi, \The New York 
for distinguished correspondence during 
ar 1945, as exemplified by his reports from 
s Aires, Argentina. (International) Homer 
rt, the New York Herald Tribune for his 
guished reporting during the year from the 
war theater. (Accuracy and terseness) 
m L. Laurence, The New York Times, 
s eye-witness account of the atom-bombing 
gasaki and his subsequent ten articles on 
gelopEient, proguction, and significance of 
tomic bomb. A 
preign)—Brooks Atkinson, The New York 
for his series of three articles on 
the U.S.S.R. written on his return to the 
States after serving 10 months as 
pondent in Moscow. (International) Eddy 
e, chief of the Associated Press Bureau 
scow, for the answers to a series of ques- 
ropounded to Premier Stalin of the| 
(Local) Frederick Woltman, the New 
World-Telegram, a Scripps-Howard news- 
‘for his articles on the infiltration of 
funism in American labor and political 
nizations, A 


Education—Pulitzer Prizes 


@ distinguished example of a reporter's work 
test being strict ‘accuracy, 
iven to news stories 
edition time, that 
of-.ie profession of journal- 


Magna White, San Diego (Calif.) Sun (a 


Russell D. Owen, The New York Times; also 


379 


1948 (International)—Paul W. Ward, Baltimore 
Sun, for a series of 19 articles on daily life in 
the U.S.S.R. (Local) George E. Goodwin, At- 
lanta (Ga.) Journal for an expose of vote frauds 
at the general election Nov. 5, 1946. 


FOREIGN OR WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENCE 


For distinguished service as a Washington or 
Foreign correspondent during the year—$500. 
1929—Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1930—Leland Stowe, New York Herald Tribune. 
1931—H. R. Knickerbocker, Philadelphia Public 

Ledger and New York Evening Post. 
1932—Walter Duranty, The New York Times, and 

Charles G. Ross of St.) Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1933—Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1934—Frederick T. Birchall, The New York Times. 
1935—Arthur Krock, The New York Times. 
1936—Wilfred C. Barber, Chicago Tribune; honor- 

able mention to Webb Miller of the United Press 

Associations; Ashmun Brown of the Providence 

Evening Bulletin; Jay C. Hayden of the Detroit 

—— and James A. Mills of the Associated 

SS. 
ede O’Hare McCormick, The New York 

im 


e3. 

1938—Arthur Krock, The New York Times. 

19393—Louis P. Lochner, correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated .Press in Germany. 

1940—Otto D. Tolischus, The New York Times, 

1941—No award. The *judges ordered a special 
plaque be made recognizing the achievements of 
American news reporters in the war zone. 

1942 (National)—Louis Stark, The New York 
Times, for reporting of important labor stories, 
(Foreign)—Laurence Edmund Allen, The Asso- 
ciated Press, for his reports on the operations 
of the British Mediterranean fleet. (Interpretive) 
Dr. Carlos P. Romulo, The Philippines Herald, 
for observations and forecasts on Far Eastern 
developments. 

1943—(National)—Ira Wolfert, North American 
Newspaper Alliance, Inc., for his series of three 
articles on the fifth battle of the Solomons. 
(Foreign)—Hanson W. Baldwin, The New York 
Times, for his series of articles reporting his 
tour of the South Pacific battle areas, 

1944--Ernest' Taylor Pyle of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance for his distinguished stories 
from the war fronts. 

1945—Harold V. (Hal) Boyle, war reporter and 
columnist for The Associated Press. 

1946—(National) Edward A. Harris, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, for his articies on the Tide- 
water Oil situation which contributed to the 
ndtion-wide opposition to the appointment 
and confirmation of Edward W. Pauley as Under- 
Secretary of the Navy. 

1947 (National)—Edward T. Folliard, The Wash- 
ington Post, for a series of articles on the 
Columbians. 

1948 (National)—Bert Andrews, New York Herald 
Tribune, for his stories on the State Depart- 
ment’s loyalty inquiry which detailed the dis- 
missal of an unnamed employee as a bad security 
risk without an opportunity to defend himself. 
Nat S. Finney. The Minneapolis Tribune, for 
a series of articles charging the Truman 
Administration with planning to put the or- 
dinary affairs of the Federal civilian agencies 
under ‘a censorship. 


EDITORIALS 


For distinguished editorial writing during the 
year, the test of excellence being clearness of 
style, moral purpose, sound reasoning and power 
to influence public opinion in what the author 
conceives to be the right direction—$500, 
1917—New York Herald Tribune. 
1918—Louisville Courier Journal, Henry Watterson, 


writer. 
1919—No award. 
1920—Omaha Evening World-Herald, Harvey E. 


Newbranch, writer. 


1921—No award. : 
1922—New York Herald, Frank M. O’Brien, writer. 
1923—Emporia (Kans.) Gazette, 


William Allen 


White, writer. 


1924—Boston Herald, Frank Buxton, writer, 
1925—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, Robert 


Latham, writer. 


ere New York Times, Edward Kingsbury, 

writer. 

Ses pach Herald, O. F. Lauriston Bullard, 
writer. 

1928—Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, Grover C, 


Hall, write: 


r. 
1929—Norfolk (Va.) Virginian Pilot, Louis Isaac 


writer. 


1933—Kansas City Star, Henry J. Haskell, writer. 
1934—-Atlantic (Iowa) News-Telegram, E. P. Chase, 


writer. i 


1935—No award. : 

1936—Two awards—Washington Post, Felix Mor- 
ley, writer; George B. Parker, editor-in-chief o! 
the Scripps-Howard Papers, writer. 

1937—Baltimore Sun, John W. Owens, writer. 

1938—Des Moines (lowa) Register and Tribune 
W. W. Waymack, writer. _ : 

1935—Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, R. G. Callvert, 


writer. 
1940—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Bart Howard. 
writer. A 
1941—New York Daily News, Reuben Maury, writer 
1942—Geoffrey Parsons, The New York Herald 
Tribune. 3 
. 1948—Forrest W. Seymour of The Des Moines 
' (Iowa) Register and Tribune. thee, : 
1944—The Kansas City Star for editorials written 
by Henry J. Haskell. 
1945—'The Providence Journal Bulletin for edi- 
torials written by George W. Potter, especially 
those on the subject of freedom of the press. 
1946—The Delta Democrat-Times (Greenville, 
Miss.) for a group of editorials by Hodding 
Carter during the year 1945 on the subject of 
racial, religious and economic intolerance. 
19147—William H. Grimes, editor of The Wall Street 
Journal, for distinguished editorial writing dur- 
ing the year. 4 
1948—Virginius Dabney, The Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch, writer. 


CARTOONS 


For a distinguished example of a cartoonist’s 
work during the year—$500. 

1922—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 

1923—No_ award. E 

1924—J. N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 

1925—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. _ 

1926—D. R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 

1927—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 

1928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1929—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 
1930—Charles B. Macauley, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1931—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 

1932—John T. McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune. 

1933—H. M. Talburt, Washington Daily News, 
a Scripps-Howard newspaper. 

1934—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 

1935—Ross A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal. 

1936—No award. 

1937—C. D. Batchelor, Daily News of New York; 
honorable mention to John Frances Knott, of the 
Dallas News and Quincy Scott of the Portland 
(Oreg.) Oregonian. 

1938—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 

1939—Charles G. Werner, The Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

1940—Edmund Duffy, The Baltimore Sun. 

1941—Jacob Burck, The Chicago Times, 

1342—Herbert Lawrence Brock, NEA, Newspaper 
Enterprise Association. 7 
» 1943—Jay N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 

‘1944—Clifford K. Berryman of the Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star. 

1945—Set. Bill Mauldin, the United Feature Syndi- 
cate, Inc., as exemplified by the cartoon en- 
titled ‘‘Fresh, spirited American troops, flushed 
with victory, are bringing in thousands of 
hungry, ragged, battle-weary prisoners’ in the 
series titled ‘‘Up Front With Mauldin.” 

1946—Bruce Russel, the Los Angeles Times. 

iyd7—Vaughan Shoemaker, ‘The Chicago Daily 
News, for a cartoon titled ‘‘Still Racing His Own 
Shadow,” depicting an ordinary citizen attempt- 
ing to outdistance the rising cost of living. 

1948—Reuben L. (Rube) Goldberg, The New York 
Sun, for a cartoon ‘‘Peace Today,’’ showing a 
huge atomic bomb with a house and family on 
top, erched precariously on a cliff, labeled 
‘World Control’’ but threatening to topple into 
a gulf marked ‘‘World Destruction.” 


NEWSPAPER PHOTOGRAPHY 


For an outstanding example of news photography 
as exemplified by a news photograph published in 
a daily newspaper—$500. 
1942—Milton Brooks, The Detroit News. 


' Press, 


1947—Arnold Hardy, amateur, for his picture of 
a woman leaping to death in the Winnecoff Hotel 
fire in Atlanta, Ga. First Pulitzer award ever 
made to an amateur. 

1948—Frank Cushing, the Boston Traveler, for his 
photograph “Boy Gunman and Hostage.’ 


NOVELS 


For a distinguished novel, preferably dealin 
with American life, by an American author, pubs 


| s973—uurnest Poole, 


bg | i an: 


Education—Pulitzer Prizes 


Mshed curing the Niger heat z 
1919— Booth Tarkington, “‘The M 
nersons.”” : 
1420—No award. =| 
4924—Edith Wharton, ‘‘The Age of Innocen ces 
1922—Booth Tarkington, Adams.” — 
1923—Willa Cather, ‘‘One .of Ours.”’ a 
1924—Margaret Wilson, ‘‘The Able McLaughl 
1925—Edna Ferber, ‘‘So Big.” 2 Sa | 
1926—Sinclair Lewis, ‘‘Arrowsmith.” (He dec 
the prize.) 4 
1927—Louis Bromfield, ‘‘Early Autumn.’’— 
1928—Thornton Wilder, ‘‘The Bridge of Sang 


Rey. 
1929—Julia M. Peterkin, ‘‘Scarlet Sister Mara 
1930—Oliver La Farge, ‘‘Laughing Boy.’’ 
1931—Margaret Ayer Barnes, ‘“‘Years of Graci 
1932—Pearl Buck, ‘‘The Good Earth.” , 
1933—T. S. Stribling, ‘‘The Store.’’ r 
1934—-Caroline Miller, ‘‘Lamb in His Bosom!” 
1935—Josephine Winslow Johnson, “Now 
November.’’ 
1936—Harold L. Davis, ‘Honey in the Horns 
1937—Margaret Mitchell, ‘“‘Gone With the W 
bape Pc Phillips Marquand, ‘‘The Late G 
Apley.’’ 
1939—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, ‘“‘The Yearll 
1940—John Steinbeck, “The Grapes of Wraty 
1941—No award. al 
1$42—Ellen Glasgow, ‘‘In This Our Life, ; 
1943—Upton Sinclair, ‘‘Dragon’s Teeth.” 
1944—Martin Flavin, “‘Journey in the Dark.. 
1945—John Hersey, ‘‘A Bell for Adano.” 
1946—No award. od 
1947—Robert Penn Warren, ‘‘All the King’s N 
1948—James A. Michener, ‘‘Tales of the & 
Pacific.”’ ~ 


PLAYS 


For the original American play, perform 
New York, which shall best represent the e¢ 
tional value and power of the stage. de 
preferably with American life—$500. 
1918—Jesse Lynch Williams, ‘‘Why Marry?” 
1919—No award. ; 
1920—Eugene O’Neill, ‘‘Beyond the Horizon.” 
1921—Zona Gale, “Miss Lulu Bett.” 
1922—Eugene O’Neill, ‘‘Anna Christie.” 
1923—Owen Davis, ‘‘Icebound.”’ 
1924—-Hatcher Hughes, ‘‘Hell-Bent for Hes 
ee Howard, “They Knew What 

nted.”” 


a 
1926—George Kelly, ‘“‘Craig’s Wife.”’ 
1927—Paul Green, ‘‘In Abraham’s Bosom.” | 
1928—Eugene O'Neill, ‘“‘Strange Interlude.” 
1929—Elmer Rice, ‘‘Street Scene.’’ S 
1930—Marc Connelly, ‘“‘The Green Pasturi 
1931—Susan Glaspell, ‘‘Alison’s House.’’ || 
1932—George S. Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind ar 
Gershwin, ‘“‘Of Thee I Sing.’’ + 
1933—Maxwell Anderson, ‘‘Both Your Hor 
1934—Sidney Kingsley, ‘“‘Men in Whit 
1935—Zoé Akins, ‘‘The Old Maid.”’ f 
1936—Robert E. Sherwood, ‘‘Idiot’s Delight, 
1937—George S. Kaufman and Moss Har 
Can’t Take It With You.” =| 
1938—Thornton Wilder, ‘‘Our Town.’” ~~} 
me aay he E. Sherwood, “‘Abe Lincoln if 
nois. =| 
1940-—William Saroyan, ‘‘The Time of Your 
(He declined the prize.) : 
be Er Sane E, Sherwood, ‘‘There Shall” 
ght,” 4 


1942—No award. 5 by 
1943—Thornton Wilder, ‘‘The Skin of Our Té 
1944—No award. Special award—Richard R 
and Oscar Hammerstein II, for the op 
“Oklahoma,’”’ produced by The Theater’ 
1945—Mary Chase, ‘‘Harvey.’’ i 
1946—Russell Crouse and Howard Lindsay, 
of the Union.” | Ld 
1947—No award. 
1948—Tennessee Williams, ‘“‘A Street Car 
Desire.’’ 


HISTORIES 


For a distinguished book of the year up 
history of the United States—$500. 
1917—J. J. Jusserand, ‘‘With Americans 

and Present Days.™* 

PER LE Ford Rhodes, ‘‘A History of 
ar, 
1s20—Justin He Smith, « ! 
‘us . Smith, “The War With Me 
1921—Rear Admiral William Snowden Sims, 

Victory at Sea,’’ 
1922+-James Truslow Adams, “The Found 
1928 chavles -W 

arles arren, “The Supr 

United States History.’ Saat 
1924—Charles Howard MclIllwain, “The Ant 

Revolution: A Constitutional Interpretatic. 
1925—Frederick He Paxton, “A History | 


“History of th 


—e- 


ee 
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samuel Flagg Bemis, ‘‘Pinckney’s Treaty.’* 
ernon Louis Parrington, "Main Ourrenis in 
can Thought.’ 
ed A. Shannon, “The C<ganization and 
istration of the Union Army, 1861-65.” 
meade H. Van Tyne, ‘‘The War of Inde- 


eradotte E. Schmitt, “The Coming of the 


Educatio 


1940—Ray Stannard Bak ae : 
wont and Letters." er, ‘“‘Woodrow Wilson: 
—Ola Elizabeth Winslow, “Jonathan Edwards.” 
cir Sah Wilson, “Crusader, in Crinoline.”” 
eorean Bea.” orison, ‘“‘Admiral of the 
arlton Mabee, ‘‘The Ameri : 
oe ne _ camel ¥. B: Morse." pana 
usse, aline WN Sa c 
Brahmin Rebel ye, “George Bancroft; 
gs SO Marsh Wolfe, ‘Son of the Wilder- 
1947— William Allen White, ‘‘The Autobiogra of 
William Allen White.” Posthumous.) — a 


Margaret Clapp, “Forgotten First Citizen: 
John Bigelow.” G 


2 en. John J. PersMing, “My Experi 

h the World War.” . J ae te 
Frederick J. Turner, “The Significance of 
ections in American History.’”’ 

Herbert Agar, ‘‘The People’s Choice.” 
—Charles McLean Andrews, “The Colonial 
Wiod of American History.” 

-Andrew C. McLaughlin, “A Constitutional 
story of the United States.’ 

es ,Wyck Brooks, ‘‘The Flowering of New 


Paul Herman Buck, ““The Road to Reunion.” 
Frank Luther Mott, ‘‘A History of American 
azines.’’ 

zarl Sandburg, ‘Abraham Lincoln: The War 


—=Marcus Lee Hansen (posthumous), ‘The 
lantic Migration.’’ 

Margaret Leech, ‘‘Reveille in Washington.” 
Esther Forbes, ‘‘Paul Revere and the World 
@ Lived In.’’ 

; dy Curti, “The Growth of American 
loucht.’’ 

Stephen Bonsal, ‘‘Unfinished Business.” 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., ‘“‘The Age of 
ckson.’’ 

Dr. James Phinney Baxter 3d, president of 
Geiiams College, for his ‘‘Scientists Against 
ne’’. an Official history of what scientists, or- 

d in the Office of Scientific Research and 
velopment, did to help win World War II and 
revolutionize warfare. 

—Bernard De Voto, ‘‘Across the Wide Mis- 


' 


POETRY , 

For a distinguished volume of verse by an 
American author—$500. 
1918*—Sara Teasdale, “Love Songs.’’ 
1919*—Margaret Widdemer, “Old Road to Para- 

dise;'’ Carl Sandburg, ‘‘Corn Huskers.” 
1922—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
1923—-Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
1924—Robert Frost. 
1925—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
1926—Amy Lowell. 
1927—Leonora Speyer. 
1928—Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
1929—Stephen Vincent Benét. 
1930—Conrad Aiken. 
1931—Robert Frost. 
1932—George Dillon. 
1933—Archibald MacLeish. 
1934—Robert Hillyer. 
1935—Audrey Wurdemann. 
1936—Robert Peter Tristram Coffin, 
1937—Robert Frost. 
1938—Marya Zaturenska. 
1939—John Gould Fletcher, 
1940—Mark Van Doren, 
1941—Leonard Bacon. 
1942—William Rose Benet. 
1943—Robert Frost, ‘‘A Witness Tree.”’ 
1944—Stephen Vincent Benet, ‘“‘Western Star.” 
1945—Karl Shapiro, ‘‘V-Letter and Other Poems,” 
1946—No award. 
1947—Robert Lowell, ‘‘Lord Weary’s Castle.”” 
1948—W. H. Auden, ‘‘The Age of Anxiety.” 


MUSIC 


For distinguished musical composition in the 
large forms of chamber, orchestral or choral music 
or for any operatic work including ballet—$500. 
1943—William Schuman, ‘Secular Cantata No. 2, 

A Free Song.’’ ; 
hae Hanson, “‘Symphony No. 4, Opus 


1945—Aaron Coplan, ‘‘Appalachian Spring.’ 

1946—Leo Sowerby, ‘‘The Canticle of the Sun.” 

1947—Charles E. Ives for his Symphony No. 3, 
*These awards were made from gifts provided. 

by the Poetry Society previous to the establishmen’” 

of the poetry prize in 1922. 

1948—Walter Piston for his Symphony No. 3. 


SPECIAL CITATIONS 


1941—The New York Times for the public educa 
tional value of its foreign news report. 

1944—Byron Price, Director of the Office of Censorn 
ship, for the creation and administration of the 
newspapers and radio codes, o 

1945—The cartographers of the American press 
whose maps of the war fronts helped to clarify 
and increase public information on the progress 
of the Armies and Navies engaged. 

1947—Resolved that the Advisory Board of the 
Graduate School of Journalism of Columbia 
University, in the year that marks the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Joseph Pulitzer and 
the 30th anniversary of the Pulitzer Awards in 
Journalism and Letters, expresses its gratitude to 
the University and to the School for their efforts 
to maintain and advance the high standards 
governing these awards, and especially cites the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch for its unswerving -ad- 
herence to the public and professional ideals of 
its founder and its constructive leadership in 
the field of American journalism. 


BIOGRAPHIES 


r the best American biography teaching patri- 
nd unselfish services to people—$500. 

aura E, Richards and Maude House Elliott, 
d by Florence Howe Hall, “Julia Ward 


pwe.’’ . 

-—William Cabell Bruce, “Benjamin Franklin, 
Revealed.’’ 

—Henry Adams (post-obit), ‘“‘The Education 

Henry Adams.” 

bert J. Beveridge, ‘‘The Life of John 
shall.” 

Edward Bok, ‘The Americanization of 

LW ‘d Bok”’ (autobiography). 

—H amlin Garland, ‘‘A Daughter of the Middle 


-M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ‘‘Barrett Wendel and 
etters.’’ - 


Harvey Cushing, ‘“‘The Life of Sir 
Osler.’’ 
mory Holloway, ‘‘Whitman.”’ 
Tles Edward Russell, ‘“‘The American 
tra and Theodore Thomas.’’ 
urton J. Hendrick, ‘‘The Training of an 
ican: The Earlier Life and Letters of 
H. Page.’’ ; 
quis James, ‘‘The Raven,” a biography 
Houston. 3 dg 
mry James, ‘‘Charles W. Eliot. 

oe F. Pringle, ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt.” 


. Nevins, ‘‘Grover Cleveland.”’ 

Tyler Dennett, “John Hay,’ bs 
Douglas Southall Freeman, “‘R. E. Lee. 

Ral a eee “The Thought and 

ter 0 illiam James.’’ 1 

evins, ‘‘Hamilton Fish, the Inner 

ory of the Great Administration.” ‘ 

—Divided between Odell Shepard, ‘‘Pedlar’s 

; The Life of Bronson Alcott” and 

is James, ‘‘Andrew Jackson: Vol. I. The 

Captain. Vol. II. Portrait of a Presi- 


rl Van Doren, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin.” 


f Motion Picture Theaters 
Source: Department of Commerce, Office of International Trade 
1948 ~—~SC~S 1948 —~CS~*S 


No. of | No. of | Seating 
Noa pnw Paes! S, 1940 capacity 


155 A 
1,477) 775,000 
18,765) 11,393,660 
130 69,600 


71.11... ...| 36,779] 60,510! 16,832,064|{Atiantic Islands...... A 
Sot 4,786), 6,145 4,080,657 Canada 


86,039|39,082,496 
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Members of the National Academy of Design 


; i ican Artists (fol 
1 Academy of Design (founded 1825) and the Society of American 
jeer arene onthe (April - 1906). Headquarters 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. ae 4 
Eee, i ichols; Vice-Presi- | Snowden, 1944; Albert Stewart, 19 5; Bess | 
Bh sore Realm ee pee Vice-President, | ter Vonnoh, 1921; Sidney Waugh, 1938; Adu 
Adolph Weinman; Corresponding Secretary, Eliot bs Regs re Hey Wheeler Williams, 1940; M) 
a ist ( onding Secretary, alter oung, 1923. ’ : | 
ee ec ding. Bo erararys Isabel Bishop; Architects—William Truman Aldrich, ere: 
Treasurer F. Ballard Williams; Assistant Treas- | venor Atterbury, 1940; Welles Bosworth, 192: 
urer, Charles Keck; other members of the Coun- | more D, Clarke, 1946; Harvey Wiley Corbett 
cil, Grosvenor Atterbury, Robert ae eee ee _— ates. rere iyi; “Thomas ya 
J i Pond, a- Tic Gugler, 5 1. Hé ) 
eae eune. pp ouner Plepspen. eee Wallace K. Harrison (elect), 1948; Eduard 
: "_ ACADEMICIANS ard Hewitt (elect), 1948; soharies Downie 
dis that of election) (elect), 1948; Charles D. aginnis, A 
Painten-haries Curtis Alien, 1945; Wayman | rick Law Olmstead, 1929; William Platt 1 
Adams, 1926; Junius Allen, 1941; Karl Anderson, | 1948; Eliel Saarinen, 1946; Henry R, Shepleys 
1923; Hugo Ballin, 1940; Gifford Beal, 1914; Hae ne eee po 1944; Lawrence Gray 
i ; r ; Louis Betts, | (elect), : arenc a - : 
Belcher, 1932; Frank W. Benson, 1905 tect) » eae Clare an race 


1915: Isabel Bishop, 1941; Charles Bittinger, 1937; 
‘ i Robert Brackman,|John Taylor Arms, 1933; Samuel Chamilt 
Ernest L. Blumenschein, 1927; Rob 1945: Asa Cheffetz, 1944; Stephen Csoka 


S. Chapman, 1926; | 1948; Ralph Fabri, 1946; Arthur Heintzelman 
Eliot Clark, 1944; Alphaeus P. C J Paul Landacre, 1946; Armin Landeck, 1942 
Connaway, 1943; Jon Corbino, 1 ES ato poner eee Re. Nase te Pere: Ud. 
5 - igan, 1928; Arthur S. Covey, } (elect), ; Louis C. iS . = 
Be ost Schultheiss, 1946; Stow Wengenroth, 1941;; 


F ur Crisp, 1937. 
eee tate. 1942, Randall Davey, 1938; Gladys} Wickey, 1946; John Winkler (elect), 1943;; 
Rockmore Davis (elect), 1943; Louis Paul| Wortman, 1947; George Wright, 1939. 
E. Dickinson, 1927; Guy Pene Aquarellists—Walter Biggs, 1947; Julius 
ufner, 1929; Frank Vincent | (elect), 1948; Barse Miller (elect), 1947 
O'Hara (elect), 1948; John Pike (elect) 
Millard Sheets (elect), 1947; Donald Teague 
1948; John Whorf, 1947; John Alonzo ¥ 
1947; Andrew Wyeth, 1945. 


ASSOCIATES 


Painters—Kenneth M. Adams, 1938; Perey) 
1943: Ivan Le Lorraine Albright (elect)! 
William Auerbach-Levy, 1926; Kenneth - 
1942: Walter Emerson Baum, 1945; ReynolG 
1909; E. A. Bell, 1901; Oscar F. Berninghs 
Peter Blume (elect), 1948; Mary Greene Fi 
schein, 1913; Joseph H. Boston, 1901; Louis # 
(elect) 1948; Alexander Bower, 1931; Francx 
Bradford, 1932; D. Putnam Brinley, 19300 
1943. ander Brook (elect), 1948; Belmore Browne 
Salvatore Lascari, 1945; Sidney Laufman, 1945;| K. A. Buehr, 1922. 
Harry Leith-Ross, 1936; Hayley ‘Lever, 1933; De- John Carroll (elect), 1948; Carlo Cian 
Witt M. Lockman, 1921; Luigi Lucioni, 1941. 1936; William Cotton, 1916; Allyn Cox, 19405) 
Jean (Johansen) MacLane, i926; Reginald Marsh, | Davidson, 1936; Frederick K. Detwiller, 1916 
.-1943; Antonio Martino, 1942; Giovanni Martino | win Dickinson (elect), 1948; Ernest Feine : 
1944; Roy Mason, 1940; Herbert Meyer, 1942; Ken- | 1948; Will Howe Foote, 1910; Will Foster 
neth H. ‘Miller, 1944; Felicie Howell Mixter, 1945; | Kenneth Frazier, 1906; Floyd Gahman, 19 
Ross Moffett, 1942. lian M. (Miss) Genth, 1908; Arthur Hill 
Raymond P. R. Neilson, 1938; George Laurence | 1930; Mary Gray, 1929; Nan Greacen, 194 
Nelson, 1942; Hobart Nichols, 1920; Spencer Nichols. Ben Ali Haggin, 1912; Laura C. Hills 
1933; Robert Nisbet, 1928; Violet Oakley, 1929; | Harry-Hofiman, 1930; James R. Hopkins 
Ivan G. Olinsky, 1919; Cathal B. O'Toole, 1944; | Henry S. Hubbell, 1906; Hilde B. Kayn, 19 
axfield Parrish, 1906; Dewitt Parshall, 1907; Van] Keller, 1939; Bernard M. Keyes, 1938; Fi 
earing Perrine, 1931; Robert Philipp, 1945; Ogden | Kirk, 1944; Gerald Leake, 1937; Charles 
. Pleissner, 1940; Dana Pond, 1945; Abram Poole, | (elect), 1945. s . 4 
38; Arthur J. E. Powell, 1937. Henry Lee McFee (elect), 1948; Emma | 
Edward W. Redfield, 1907; William Ritschel, | (Swift) MacRae, 1930; Fred Dana Marsh 
14: Henry R. Rittenberg, 1927; Edward F. Rook, | Maud M. Mason, 1934; Henry Mattson (elec 
24: Charles Rosen, 1917; Ernest Roth, 1928; Carl] Hildreth Meiere, 1942; William Meyerowit, 
ungius, 1920; Chauncey F, Ryder, 1920, Clarence Millet, 1943; Dorothy Ochtme 
Paul Sample, 1941; Eugene F. Savage, 1926; Jes | Tosca Olinsky, 1945; Lawton Parker, 1916; _ 
chlaikjer (elect), 1948; Zoltan Sepeshy (elect), | Parshall, 1927; Joseph T. Pearson, Jr., 191% 
1948; Leopold 'Seyffert, 1925; Everett Shinn (elect), | Varnum Poor (elect), 1948; Charles Prens 
ete memene Slane heh Speight, = 1939. - sf 
aurice Tne, . . Lester Stevens, 1943. Louis Ritman, 1943; Margery A. Ryers 
Leslie P. Thompson, 1937; William  Thorne,} Robert K. Ryland, 1940; Gorton Samat 
1913; Helen M. Turner, 1911; Carroll S. Tyson, | Helen (Farnsworth) Sawyer, 1938; Frank &§ 
1944; Theodore Van Soelen, 1940, 1934; Rosina Emmet (Mrs.) Sherwood, 190: 
Everett Warner, 1937; Ferdinand E. Warrenj|ard E, Smith, 1931; Arthur P. Spear, 192i 
(elect), 1948; Guy Wiggins, 1935; Irving R. Wiles, } Kent Stoddard, 1938; Paul Trebilcock, 1932 
1897: Frederick Ballard Williams, 1909; J. Scott] F. Waltman, 1917; William J.. Whittemo: 
Williams, 1938; Keith Shaw Williams, 1942; An- | Gladys Wiles, 1934: Catherine Morris Wrigk 
drew Winter, 1938; Ezra Winter, 1928. Charles Morris Young, 1913; Zsissly (elec 
Sculptors—Robert Aitken, 1914; Edmond R. Sculptors—Nathaniel Choate, 1940; J 
Amateis, 1942; Jéhn Angel (elect), 1948; Chester] Creeft (elect), 1948; Margaret French 
Beach, 1924; Gaetano Cecere, 1938; Cornelia Van } 1943; Peter Dalton, 1943; Jo Davidson (elect 
A. Chapin, 1945; Anthony De Francisci, 1937; | Janet De Coux, 1940; Gleb Derujinsky, 
Donald De Lue, 1943; Ulric H. Ellerhusen, 1934:]| Duble, 1942; Mitchell Fields, 1945; Leo Frie: 
Rudulph Evans, 1929; John Flanagan, 1928; James} 1937; Karl Grupe, 1939; Donal Hord, 194: i 
Earle Fraser, 1917; Laura Gardin Fraser, 1931; | Shaw Judson (elect), 1948; Thomas Hudsoty 
Harriet Frishmuth, 1929; Sherry E. Fry, 1930. 1932; Henry Kreis (elect), 1948; Boris Lovet# 
John Gregory, 1934; Frances Grimes, 1945; | 1945; Bonnie MacLeary, 1930; Eleanor M. | 
I 
t 
e 


1941; Malvina Hoffman, 1931; Cecil Howard (elect), |] Paddock, 1922; Eleanor Pl ; 
1948; Anna V. (Huntington) Hyatt, 1922; C. Paul Renier, 1937; Ulysses River 149s Victoure 
Jennewein 1933; Charles Keck, 1928; Joseph Kis-] (elect), 194' Marion Sanford, 1944; 


Walker Hancock, 1939; Herbert Hazeltine (elect), | 1938; Ivan Mestrovic (elect), 1948; Ca 
elewski (elect), 1944; Mario Korbel, 1944; Albert | Schmitz ape 1948; Erwin Springweilel 


1846; Henry Hering, 1937; Charles Louis Hinton, ] (elect), 1948; Ruth Nickerson, 1945; Wi 


Laessle, 1932; Katherine Lane, 1939; Gertrude] Heinz Warneck 

Lathrop. 1940; Lee Lawrie. 1932; Leo Lentelli Araki testes reeoaaes E. Blake (elect 
(elect), 1943; Georg Lober, 1935; Evelyn B. (Batch- | Arthur F.. Brinkerhoff (elect), 1948: _ 
elder) Longman, 1919. Manning Brown, 1942; Arthur Bro 


(elect), 1943; John Walter Cross (elect 
to R. Eggers (elect), 1948: Che Dt 


Paul H. Manship, 1916; Bruce Moore, 1942; 
eee beara Bee ae eee 1936; Alhin | Ot 

olasek, 1933: A, mister Proctor, 1904; Brenda | 1932: Alfred M. Git! ; Al 
Putnam, 1936; Richard Recchia, 1944;° George | Hepburn (elect), 1948; Jobn Mead Howell 


\ 
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x (elect), 1947; William F. 1943; J. J. Lankes, 1941; Clare Leighton elect) 
lect), 1942; e T. Lindeberg, 1942; | 1945; Warren B. Mack, 1944: Leo Metsench: 1945: 
Beaume, 1944; Everett MeeKS, 1937; John| John C. Menihan (elect), 1948; Hans A. Mueller 
em, 1942; Douglas W. Orr (elect), 1948; (elect), 1948; William Oberharat, 1945; Roi 
Graves P 1942: li Partridge, 1940; Martin Petersen, 1943; Doel Reed, 
ra Ss Perry, ; William Van Alen, z . 
ph Walker (elect). 1948 1942; Grant Reynard, 1940: Rudolph Ruzicka 
fe theses hic 2 P (elect), 1941; Benton Spruance (elect), 1948: 
ty € aphice Arts— eggy Bacon | Prentiss Taylor (elect), 1948; Lynd Ward ‘(elect)’ 
¢,1947; Hugh Botts, 1942; Fiske Boyd (elect), | 1945: Cadwallader Washburn, -1940, 
ederico Castellon (elect), 1947; Howard Aquarellists—Warren Baumgartner, 1945: C, 
Foie Dek (let), 19.8. Buber Sets | Whee His. Gewese gata, Ws Joke 
. ; E. S, - McCo , 1945; r 
Eritz Eichenberg, 1947; Helen |W. Heller Whitaker. 29aSe0 as Son Wen cae ey tote Ee 
J ; Victoria Hutson Huntley, 1942: Eduard Water Color—Henry Gasser 
ey (elect), 1948; Norman Kent, 1945: Rock- Gramatsky (elect), r Sone ie hee eae 


1948; Dong Ki ; 
‘Kent (elect), 1948; Lawrence Kupferman, | 1948; Emil J. Kosa (elect), 1043, ake No 


t . 
“Missouri Awards for Distinguished Service in Journalism 
Sa Source: University of Missouri School of Journalism 


Missouri Honor Awards for Distinguished Service in Journalism were established (1930 

nh Walter Williams of the University of Missouri School of Journalism, Columbia, Mo. Noone 
Pedal is given each year to a distinguished American newspaper: to a distinguished foreign 

r; to an outstanding American journalist (usually in the news field): to a distinguished 
S of the Missouri School of Journalism, and to an outstanding Missouri editor or publisher, 
ears there have been some awards to'notable magazines. Medalists are chosen by the faculty of 
ol of Journalism with the advice of confidential committees set up on a national basis, and 
approved by the university’s board of curators. The winners follow: 


1930 1940 
1 New York Times The Portland Oregonian 
Prensa, Buenos Aires Lyle Campbell Wilson, United Press t 
A. Neff, Corn Belt Farm Dailies James Kelly Pool, Jefferson City (Mo.) Capital 
§. Bullen, London Daily Telegraph News 1941 
¥. Stephens, Columbia (Mo.) Herald The Chicago Daily News 
ine J 1931 Ta Kung Pao, Chungking, China 
fe Baltimore Sun The Southeast Missourian, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
s© Manchester Guardian, England Leland Stowe, The Chicago Daily News 


ert P. Scripps, Scripps-Howard Newspapers| Frank H. King, Associated Press 

: Harte, San Angelo (Tex.) Standard | Ralph H. Turner, eee Enterprise Ass'n 
. S. Jewell, Springfield (Mo.) Newspapers, Inc. 

y F. Childers, Troy (Mo.) Free Press. pune Wap 


= Qleveland Plain Dealer 
5 éevelan ain ealer 
a alte ermany Henry T. Ewald, Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit 
S. Yost, St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


* John B. Powell, China Weekly Review, Shanghai 
W. Rucker, Independence (Mo.) Examiner Pierre J. Huss, International News Service 
as City Star 


J Donald Ferguson, Milwaukee Journal 
KE 1933 ohn Donald gus ilw: 


ns 1943 
e Japan Advertiser The Christian Science Monitor 
*Times of London El Universal, Mexico City 
na Lindsay, Washington (D. C.) Post Edwin L. James, The New York Times ‘ 


G. Ross, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
J. Grant, Milwaukee Journal 
Tucker, Parkville (Mo.) Gazette 


David M. Warren, Panhandle (Tex.) Heral 
L. Mitchell White, Mexico (Mo.) Leader 


) 
1944 
¢ 1934 
ete The Milwaukee Journal 
Mo! ay eee es A Noite, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Churchman, New York City The Atlantic Monthly 


, Frederic William Goudy * 
_W. Walker, Newspaper Enterprise Ass’n John Rippey Morris, United Press " 


M. White, Mexico (Mo.) Ledger Charles Nutter, Associated Press 


38 . .. 1935 Clarence E. Watkins, Chillicothe (Mo.) Consti- 
Frect Stig News tution-Tribune - 4945 

Ww i _N The Washington Post 
Wright Brown, Editor & Publisher, New The Tendon Bante meta 
Taylor, Traer (Iowa) Star-Clipper arper’s Mazagine 

I By Robert J. Casey, The Chicago Daily News 
Southern Jr., Independence (Mo,.) Ex BObert o- ate, any ee oe i 
Herald aS aiestl Wm. E. Freeland, Tanley Co. (Mo.) Republican 

1946 e 
‘Oo Asahi ; 
é 3 is Star-Times Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 

e Saas” naveriistag Redetceien of America Géteborgs Hands-och Sidfarto Tidning, Sweden 
R. Painter, Carrollton (Mo.) Democrat The Ladies Home Journal 


a ae Eft a’ ol ubll GiB bemoora 
E. Lansing Ray. . Louis - 
] aif eer § rit, eae res Pa. Edwin Moss Williams, United Press 
. Rasmussen, Austin (Minn.) Daily aa 
; Francisco Chronicle 
tas oot Sei oe saree bene be Sete Se ee 
. M. Flynn, Ne or. jaily 
into Star Georse Yates, Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Hal Boyle, Associated Press i 
& eee ecnic (ia.) Dally Express W. L. Lawrence, The New York Times 
1939 1948 


: Fp hada mae 
nd B. 7 . Tribune 
3 - tch Joyce A. Swan, Minneapolis Star and 
G ao cake Moninted Presse Don D. Patterson, Si ps Howard Newapag 
> Crossley x arrensburg (Mo.) Star- Jack Shelley, Station ‘O, Des Moines, Iowa _ 
; David Lu, Central News Agency of China, Wash- 


anton, Monroe County Appeal ington. 


oe Journal 


4 


s . » 

America’s Changing Speech 
a ’ j i , nglish Department of Northwestern Uni- 
eet hee nee oe Mle meaty, ciuicags, He said that the greatest concen- 
der influence. in other .parts of the) + tion of population in the nation was between 

eventually may supersede regional the mountain ranges and that the many Middle 
ch as the Southern ‘drawl and -the sterners. who settled in other sections retained 
” twang’ of New Englanders, according’ ee native speech and were unwilling to adop 
made by Prof. John Webster Spargo' the local accents. 
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; Mt -Education—Senior Colleges 


American Colleges and Universities | 


: - ude those taking extension « Ci 
Source: This list of Senior Colleges and Universi nee ented pc Be EOS rao ne 


ties is based on the 1947-48-Educational Directory 
of the United States Office of Education. 


ber of teachers is for the regular courses leac 
The | to degrees. The data 
number of students is of those studying for degrees | turned by the institutions in 1948. 


are from ducationiaas 


* 
BS 
Me 


1 
No. of mh 
Std’s 


Name (a) Location Organ| Governing Official ce 

B., 8.).... -|Albilene, Tex... ......-- 1906 |Don. H. Morris........ 

pene gaaten i eg ons ated: oe Garden City, N. Y...| 1896 |Paul Dawson Eddy..... 

0 Not See Adrian, Mich........ 1845 |Samuel J. Harrisor..... 
Agnes S Ry ati eoitte, aeeaee ie Decatur ae ee a ees eee ees 

* wide Mech. {S.)'........5-% College Station, Tex. .| 1871 |Gibb Gilchrist. ........ 

ae € Toh ah. Pe Greensboro, N. C.....| 1891 Bluford. . ss 0.8 
.| 1873 |Lawrence A. Davis. 


rmal, 

‘Montevallo, Ala. 
uburn, Ala.... 
‘/University, Ala. 


; (C.) 
Albright (C.,S.)..... 


a V: —_ PASS bake 
*Alcorn A. & M. (Cc p & Pipe eh ck eS 
oe Com 5) Jobe W. Bilioté a avatcncatels 
Ifred Univ. ae a SER M. E. Drake, (Act.).... 
ia iechany EN ce ces csp eloies ‘|Chester-A. Darling. - .:; 
Allen Un. os” ED SON Be aeanets = Samuel R. Higgins..... : 
PUN EROGICG oes enn wcsdocnges See SES Springs, Pa. John A. Jadus (Act.)..-. 
OAHSD AOS) 5 a rae Alma, Mich... ...... < Dale D. Welch 


N.)...|Daytona Beach, Fl 
aes Poly. Inst. aie ‘change d + 
o Hocky. pogutain College) 
Bishop hi Mars Texas 
i “| Gatlinvite Til 


(a) College ieee anepvne ateisa C, -co- 
8, summer school; W, women ony Ch) dens go teetne 


CR a ee 


nal; 
denotes land-grant co 


H. E. Simmons.. - 
Joseph F, Drake. 

John T. Caldwell... 
RalphB. Draughon (Ac ) 
John M. Gallalee..... 
Charles E. Bunnell. .... 
Sister M. Irmina....... 
William W ho 


American International (C., 8.).. Springfield "5, Mass. 1885 |John H. Miller (Act.). 
American Unily. (C., S.)......... Washington 6, D. C...| 1893 |Paul F. Douglass....... 
American Un. of Beirut (C.).... |Beirut, Lebanon...... 1866 |Stephen B. L. Penrose... 
American Un. of Cairo (C., E.)...|Cairo, Egypt......... 1919 |John&. Badeau......... 

ELE, So eee =|/Amherst, Mass....... 1821 }Charles W. Cole........ 
Anderson (C., S.)..... Waser asks Anderson, Ind....... 1929 |John A. Morrison...... 
BIOCR A GDL b ninec'en cles vinceines Yellow Springs, Ohio..| 1853 |Douglas MacGregor... . 
fo SHIP (CO 0 Grand Rapids 6, Mich.} 1923 |Arthur F. Bukowski. 
*Arizona, Un. of (C., E., 8.)..... Tueson, Ariz......... 1885 |J. Byron McCormick. 
Arkansas A. & M. (C., S.)......- Monticello, Ark... 2. 1909 William E. Morgan. 
Arkansas Baptist (C., 'S.. N.). ...| Little Rock, Ark .-| 1884 |Tandy W. Coggs. 
Arkansas (C., S. .|Batesville, Ark. 1872 ea D. gn a > 
Arkansas State (C., E., 8.) ‘|Jonesboro, Ark. . 1910 
*Arkansas, Univ. of ( .|Fayetteville, Ark 1871 ents W. Jones. 
Armstrong (C., E. .|Berkeley, Calif. . 1918 |J. Evans Armstrong 
Asbury (C. .| Wilmore, Ky... 1890 |Zachary T. Johnson. 
Ashland (C., .|Ashland, Ohio........ 1878 |Glenn L. Clayton...... 
Asia Institute (G., E., 8) New York 21, N. Y..| 1930 ee SS eee Pope 

C CORBI «ics yuck oc 

epee ad Worcester 6, Mass....| 1917 |Henry J. Moquin.......- 

Athens ( 8.) Athens, Ala.......... 1822 |B. .R. Naylor... ..s0s6. a 
eA tanta Gniversity System: ‘ 
Atlanta Un. (C.,S., N.)....... Atlanta 3, Ga........ 1865 |Rufus E. Clement...... : 

LAI oS ES 2) Atlanta 4, Ga........ 1869 |James P. Brawley. ....- a 
Morehouse (N.).........---.- Atlanta, Ga.......... 1867 |Benjamin BE. Mays..... ; 
School of Social Work (C.,S., Nj TURE EY CRB 5 ou. Sle 1920 |F. B. Washington. ..... a! 
Spelman (W., S., N.)......... Atlanta, Ga.......... 1881 |Florence M. Read. ..... 2 
Atlantic “Christian cer dicate: 3% Wilson, N. C. 1902 |Howard S. Hilley....... 
Atlantic Union (C.,.S.).......... So, Lancaster, Mass. .| 1882 |Lewis N. Holm......... % i 
Augsburg Sees & Theological *| 
minary ( OES ee Minneapolis 4, oe 1869 |Bernhard Christensen... 2 
Augustana ion Mpc. cod eee Sioux Falls, S. Dak. ..| 1860 |Lawrence M. Stavig. ... 8 4 
Augustana College & penegoaton 7 | 
minary ie LS Re Rock The Ps bin 5 1860 |Conrad Bergendoff.:... | 
Aurora (C., 8.).. BaR| OT 1) CD 2) 1893 |Theodore P. Stoonena rel 540) 
Austin (C., 8.). “3 ‘|Sherman, Tex... 1. ..: 1849 |William B. Guerrant.... 968| 
Raker University (C., ‘|Baldwin City, Kans..:| 1858 |Nelson P. Horn........ 2 { 
Baldwin-Wallace (C., Ss} = RU ER Berea, Ohio..../....'.. 1845 |Louis C. Wright........ 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart hal ts isnt ¥ | 
MeN! cto 6 Waiipin ne o's e Forest, M. Mai a Reill q 
Barber-Scotia (W., E., N.). .|Coneord, N.C. 1867 |L. onatt.. ve. on 5] 
Bard (C.)..... Rinieiniwlrstebete's & wieie'é Annandale-on-Hudgon, facut , 4 
ai/a weal atyie Sine ward C, Fuller...... 4 
MAURGRTUNCVY Din Sc sale oidesecee's vas New York 27, N. ¥. 1889 sa eas oe dine i 
BI) Sst ki minis 
SBERY CW's, 9.) oc vovecsceee .|Miaml 38, Fla........ 1940 |Mother Mary eae i 265}- 
MOEA ROOD alt hy adorn Sie! S'ais/e3 vy po ods Lewiston, INET a sna 1864 |Charles F. Phillips. . 750) 
Baylor a RRS ge Nise ars x: sos) < | We 0 sre Kn asertecee 1845 William R, White...... 4 
Ripe wsibintsie Wales's, 6s enkintown, Pa...... Raymon M. Kistler..... 640) 
Belhaven (W.,8.)......2222122! pockeon 4, Miss...... 1894 |G. ™ Gillespie. ........ 
Beloit ( eet Cee aga Beloit, Wis. i 623 l5.ces 1846 |Carey Croneis......... 
Benedict (c., Biss Mag ON Riieisveiw dw sre Cohunbin, Be idl ss 1870 |J. A, Bacoats........ 
Bennett (Ws, No)... .ccescs... Greensboro, N. C..:..| 1926 [David D. Jones... 12.1! 
Ben HURLEC WY =Pravesea ctaieigtsse:p0's wc Bennington, Vt....... 1932 |Frederick H. Burkiiarat. 
Berea oe a; Rice Weare fatin tere y alesc-cs Berea) Ky, oS ecia. soo 1855 |Francis 8. Hutchins. . 
‘ay an Be Ape te Dp eee Mount ep itd ‘San + 1926 Pat A. Lindsay...... 
Bessie Tift <W, » ecitach items erarcts bia Forsyth, Ga. -.-| 1849 ~ Fred Guam. 65 «cou 
Bethany Va Riseaks) pattatell lolol aie" Lindsborg, Kans... _._ 1881 Rinory K. Lindquist. . 
Bethany- eine 5 ie "oe Bethany, Okla....... 1899 H. Cantrell. ..... 
MIGTBNY CO) tence cicckecn cans Bethany, W. Va...... 1840 Witbar H. Cramblet. 
oes (cr 8). ee oe Kans. "| 188 Edmund G. Kaufman. . 
: Ty) Bees Siew care le, Penn. . oe 
Bethuns-Cookinan (C., 8 y Newsome Hater. 


104 Hichara V. Moore . 


E, extension Bairaen” N, “Yor Negro 
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x No 
Year No. of | | of 
Organ| Governing Official Std's Tchrs. 


ld Coll. & 5 ch a Bloomfield, N. - BAS Al Frederick 
untain (W. S.).. -|Blue Mountain, M : Lawhntnn ere 


Reval. 1900 |Lloyd L. Ramseyer.._.. 

- mee sone. a SDs. wx 

iam eleher.. . 2. 

Boston 16, Mass. ‘ Daniel L. Marsh. ...... 
Brunswick, Maine. Kenneth C. M. Sills. ... 


Frank J. Prout...... 
A we Re David B. Owen... 

Abram Leon Sachar. 
Josiah Grudup. ... 


MCN tee actin es creas & Sioux City '17, Io : Sister Jean Marie 
port, MENTOR LCs ew oo = te 6.0 Bridgeport 5, Conn... 27 |James H. Halsey. 
yvater-Daleville (C., S.)....|Bridgewater, Va...... Jacob I. Baugher. 


m eng Baty. (Cc, E., 8.)|Provo, Utah......... Howard S. McDonald... 


2) ea aS Brooklyn 10, N. Y.. Harry D. Gideonse. . .; : 

4 Beniy,’ (part Pe Sit & Providence 12, a ag Henry M. Wriston...... 
broke (W. 5 Se eet Bit Meee 6.R. 1. M. 8. Morriss (Dean)... - 
LO) ONS RRR ge ie Katharine E. McBride. . 

* 25 5 yes 1 Herbert L. Spencer. .... 

(28 Tee Sk Storm Lake, Iowa. : oe ONBON ia Sa oa 

ffalo, Un. ot (C., E., 8.)....|Buffalo 14, N. ¥._ 2: Ss. eae 
Univ. tg BL). 6 Gres Cocoadd Indianapolis 7, Ind. IM... OsdBRRE ots ae ee 


nia Inst. of iodbecione .|Pasadena 4, Calif... Lee A. DuBridge see tte 
a Sree Poly. ee s. 45 ..-|San Luis Obispo, Calif. Julian A. McPhee...... 


Berkeley, Calif....... Robert Gordon Sproul... 

Davis, Cale. a5 1906 |Knowles A. Ryerson. . 

Los Angeles, Calif. Clarence A. Dykstra... . 

‘|Santa Barbara, Calif. . J. Harold Williams..... 
Grand Rapids 6, Mich. Henry Schultze........ 

me eootidge College of Li eral 


eee 2 Se Boston a Mass...... ¢ A. Chesley York (Dean). 

FU SAN Yi. 21 Raymond W. Schouten... 

i) Seen a. Danville tnd... 1.2 Douglas MacLaury.-... 
Harold L. Yochum . 
z F Sister Mary Ignatia. 
Northfield, Minn. . Laurence M. Gould 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa Robert E. Doherty 

Helena, Mont... Emmet J. Riley. . g 

yr: Nelson V. Russell... ... 

I. Ny Carr, (Act.)'. se 

Cac 5 Erland Nelson......-..- 

Portland lL, Oreg. . C.J Pike hs oor oediest 

.|Cleveland 6. Ohio. T. Keith Glennan. 


(G.. 8.) ‘lSalisbury, N. C...... A, R..Keppel.. 2 22 scu8 

al College of the Immacu- 
Conception aE er Brooklyn 16, N. Y.... R. B. McHugh (Rector). 
"ES ee lds van, oe Mother M. Rita Vessels 


Patrick J, MeCormick. . 

eG AS sted Dale Hendry Moore.... 

BOE he's Ira D. Vayhinger....... 

Shreveport. La....... Joe J: Mickle... 2%. os 
i.C. Cuming s: wees aa 


edi. Be Danville, Ind........ 1946 
ME ae Pella“ Towa... .. s09¢ 1853 |Gerrit T. Vander Lugt. - 
’ Fayette, Mo.....-... 1857. |\Harry 8. DeVore...\2,.- d\n. dns teres 
5 ere Walter A. Groves.....- 
George N. Reeves. ....- 
George D. Grice. . ahd 
EPL « ey David A. Lockmuiller. ..- 
. {Philadelphia 18, Pa... Sister Maria Kostka. 
oe a naratt = Gl dt See ae 2 |R. M. Hutchins (Ch 
Chico, Caliiins oan! 1889 |Aymer J. Hamilton 


, Un. of ( =) a Cincinnati 21, Ohio...| 1819 |Raymond Walters... 
The (Military) 8) Biss cta Charleston, S. C...... 1842 |Gen. C. P. Summeral 
New York 31, N. Y...-| 1847 Pale N. Wises 


Orangeburg, S. C.....| 1869 J. Seabroo 
Claremont, Calif..... 1925 Frederick Hard (Prov.).. 


Worcester 3, Mass....| 1887 |Howard B. Jefferson.... 
5 .| 1843 |Sister Mary Graham... . 


be. 
CW. Bs, 
Coll. of Tech. (S 
on Agricultural (S 
E., S.) 


{EE = .| 1896 |Jess Harrison Davis... .. 
-) ema OT, FIO. 8 syd 1889 |Robert F. Poole........ 
‘|Gedar Rapids, Iowa...! 1851 |Byron 8. Hollinshead. .. 
Hartsville, S. C.......| 1908 |Donald C. Agnew...... 


'|Watervillé, Me....._.| 1818 |Julius S. Bixler.......2 
+..)«amilton, N. ¥.2.5,.- 1819 |Everett Case.......... 
Misericordia ot FS.) 2. | Dallas, Pa... <i ,...} 1923 |Sister Mary Annunciata. 


-of Mines & Metallurgy 
: Texas, Un. of) 
of the City of New York 
‘ity College) 


Noe Alan Willard Brown.... 
Geneva, Nev.) ane Alan Willard Brown.... 
Fort Collins, Colo.... I, E. Newsom,....'.... 
Hesperus, Colter . e KE, H. Bader........ 
Colo. Springs, Colo. 


~ Rew oe 31. N. #0] 83 
ew Yor x Harry 
"|Conception, Mo...... E. B. Malone Ory 

‘|Springfield, Tl........ G. Christian Barth. ....) 


ollege unless otherwise Btated: C, co-educational; E, extension courses; N, for Negroes only; 8, 
school; W, women only. (*) denotes land-grant college. : 

ulty of Brawn University. 
Judes 5,861 Millard Fillmore College, evening division students, and 112 teachers. 
udes Barnard College, College of Pharmacy, Columbia College, N. ¥. School of Social Work, 
chers College- - 
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Year ¢ 
Name (1) Location Organ| Governing Official 
F146 COPE = ieee ieee ve Moorhead, Minn... -.-. 1891 |J. N. Brown.......-«.-- 
Sonn Coll be Sh men (B., S.).:-|New London, Conn...} 1911 |Rosemary Park.......- 


*Conn., Un. of (C., E., 8. 


onvena CW. )o cos voriee feet: 
Cooper ee (Cc. if CS he hn a 


Creighton Un. (part C 

Culver-Stockton (C., 8.) 
Cumberland Un. (C., 8. 
Dakota a ea Un. ( 
Dana (C., 


.|Canton, Mo 
.|Lebanon, Tenn 
.|Mitchell, N. Dak 
.|Blair, Nebr 


t 


NY 


Albert N. Jorgensen.... 
Edward M. Gwathmey.. 


Un.) 
SVETENEOUEE Satis cic sp zie warts ci Hanover, N. H......- 1769 |John Sloan Dickey. .... 
David Lipscomb (C., S.).......- |Nashville 4, Tenn. 1889 |Athens C. Pullias....... 
DIBWIGSOM, OS.) occas ee es Davidson, N. C...... 1836 
Davis and Elkins (C..S.)........ Elkins, W. Va.......- 904 |R. B. Purdum......... 
Dayton, Un. of ( (335) eRe a Dayton 9, Ohio......| 1850 
SDE TO CBRE ® eee a a Defiance, I@iilos Wiee = 1885: |H. D. Hopkins... .......< 
*Delaware State (C., E., N.)..... Dover, Del os.5 2502 sn3 1891 |Howard D. Gregg...... 
‘Delaware, Un. of (C., E., S.)....|Newark, Del......... 1833 |Wm. S. Carlson........ 
lover Riot LOS (9D) Granville, Ohio....... 1831 |Kenneth I. Brown...... 
Denver, Un. of (C., E., Ba aero Denver 10, Colo...... 1864 F. Price (Chan.) . 
DePaul Un. (C., E., S.). .|Chieago 1, Tl........ 1898 J. O'Malley. . 
DePauw Un. (G.,S.)........--- Greencastie, Ind...... 1837 |Clyde a - Wildman tae 
Detroit Inst. of Tech. (C., S.)....|Detroit 26, Mich... .. 1891 |Lo 


Dickinson (C.) 


Duke University (C., 
jpenon College of Sdoty Cross 
Duquesne Un. (C., S.).......... 
D’Youville Se . Be, orate tekeas) Phen h6 
Harlham (C., E.)...... 
East Tennessee Basis (C, 2, Ane Ree 
East Texas Baptist (C., E., S.)... 
Eastern Mennonite (C., S.)...2.. 
Eastern Nazarene (C., ay os 
Eastern New periee (C., E., 

Edgewood (W., E., S.).......... 
Elizabethtown Kc e Bivire. cts. 


Detroit, Un. of (C.; S.).......... C 
mierda Um. (C.,N.)): ......-.... by 


_|Durham, 


; aus a 
£ Philadelphia 4, Pak. 
‘|Philadelphia 32, Pa... 


INS 8s ae 


Washington 8, D.C... 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa..... 
Buffalo 1, 
Richmond, Jn@es i s.t 
Johnson City, Tenn... 
Marshall, Texas... ... 
Harrisonburg, b's See 
Wollaston 70, Mass. . 
‘|Portales, N. Mex 


ese 
Abraham A. Neuman... 


(ins a oe ‘|Springfield 2, Mo. 1873 |James F. Findlay....... 
Dubuque, Un. of (C., S Dubuque, Iowa...... 1852 |Rollo LaPorte.........° 
MpGHeRNG CW... oc che ck Omaha 3, wemts 1917 


Sister Mary Frederick... 
Francis P. Smith 


a M.Dunstan (Dean).. 
. C. Baugher 


ee ROM each scutes oo «| SULUMROIIY, BI sec 5 8 
EMERCUYVG) svc tiring ie = wirin wc) Dlimira, Ne Ys oe 855 |Lewis Eldred.......... 
i et hs, Elon College, a Gs 389 |Leon Edgar Smith...... 
rae fete Boston 16, Mass.....| 1880 |Boylston Green........ 
- 2A Boston 15; Meat foe cl LOZ 


_,|Berrien Spring, ae 
.|Emory, Va * : 


“|Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Lincoln B. Hale. 
Peter Sammartin 
J. C. Nichols (Ac 


Big Rapids, Mich, 1884 |Byron J. Seer 
ee eindlay, ODIO, oc ery f H. Clifford Fox. 


. Augustine, Fla, 


Re ree eland, Fla........| 1885 Brotars ic 
<: 2 Spire Ly! ee 1857 |Doak S. Campbell...... 
Florida, Un. of (C., E., 8")... 2)! Gainesville, Fla...... 1853 


Fontbonne (see St. Bene Un.) 

Fordham Un. (part C., E., 5 

Fort. Hays Kans. St. (C., E., S.).. 

Fort Lewis Branch yee Golo st 
of Agric, & Mech, 

*Fort 


Cannon (8.). 
Geneva (C., E., 8. 
George Pepperdine 


. |New York 58, ING Yi: 


Hays, K 


Newell L. Gates ese 
Arnold E. Joyal 


George Washington Un. (C., E.,S.)|Washington 6, D. C...| 1821 |Cloyd H. Marvin... || * 
George Williams (C., i cee 
Georgetown (C., E., ° Gearetones: “Veitigie 
Georgetown Un. (part .|Washington’7, D; G’!| 1789 |Lawrence GC, Gorman. |’ 
pera nor University System Atlanta 8, Ga. 

BOSS Nay i hier ea /nts yn. Rae OnE anta cok a 1982 |Geor 
Georgia Sch. of Tech. (E., 8.). ic Baty te (ey iy Ria Bl se gipe 20. tee 


Georgia Inst. of Tech. (form. G 
Sch. of Tech.) 


(1) College unless otherwise stated. N, for Neg ry 


C, co-educati : 
S, summer school; W, women only. a ee eer a 


(*) denotes land-grant college. 


Ie. Sa e 
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~™-. A No. 
- Year , | No. of | of 
Location Organ| Governing Official Sid's | fehrs, 


L358 
at 
67 


7.386 
156 


. | Industrial poly ey » James 
-:|Milledgeville, Ga bees Teale Guy i wane 


hak ole Mother Mary Jobni sla: 
es brates Me ce ase * 
Rae rancis orkery..... 
St ae ? eee Pp De et p Mother Mary Aloysia. 


( YC g 3 : 
imbling (C., S ; bli LF eee ee 
Wille (C., S.) x ite, 3 sax os > 
sboro (W.) Greensboro, N. C.. 


aa ie ee Grinnell, Iowa... .... 
City SZ es ) SO Peta ee Grove City, Pa...) )_! Weir C. Ketiler... a 
ord (C Se Me Ss cu gh oe Guilford College N.C. 3 Clyde A, Milner........ 


fe St. Peter, Minn!.....| 1862 |Edgar M. Carlson...... 
ophie aoe Memorial = Bes 


ali 4 POnkpersisy Ce wf ate St. Pauli 4, Minn. |”! 854 . Anderson. .... 
Raat ores ee es Hampden-Sydney, Va. i Setters 
“nee Inst. (C., E., Paauinton, Vals... 31 TSAsale co , .o eeeee 
lover 120 ee Tee eee Hanover, Ind. .......- 27 |Albert G. Parker, Jr.... 
a Un. (C., E., S.).}4 xt: SE ee R. N. Richardson...... 
Ane dew brane ss". S ys 3 She ae 2 George S. Benson. ..... 
ick (C., E., S.). SM 2 aE, Oe ae ae 2 Henry J. Arnolds,....325 
Un. ‘art Ge, 8.) oe et Cambridge 38, Mass. _ — James Bryant Conant... 
: {Cc See ashe e ae Hastings, Nebr....... WoM. Frengiis ese es 
hh? DE ee Haverford, te i ., he New 3 Te5 5 
rein: of ere E., neni ere A = Gregg M. Sinclair...... 
Derg a S.). vagy PRE ROIS 28 wie 50 |W. Terry Wickham..... 
3) Hens ty ss ert gek's iy Me ors = al. Se 8 Matt -L. Bilis... 2652 
ee 2 G. L Humphreys......- 
ee a Harvey L. Turner...... 
ttvar Pate Paul B Walle 2 .5 ses a 
ote 5 |John C. Adams. . oe 

 (W eon » * Bessie C. Randol 

, Cross, Coll. of the. : John A. O’Brien. 

" Names, Coll. of the (W. a Sister M. Rose E 

manuella. . 
Andrew G. Trux 
Irwin J. Lubbers 
Stephen W. Paine. 


Bineniae A. E. Norton (Deap).... 
Edison E, Oberholtzer.. 


dt State (C., S.).....-..|Areata, Calif......... Arthur 8. Gist. Pp 
eeu at nae aoe sen New York oi, cs Be Ds George N. Shuster...... 
Montgomery 6, Ala... Hubert Searcy.......-. 
Cae se Elmer Becker...... Ss 
es ess STEREO, Ss A 3 |George F. McDougall... 
SR L. A. Williams (Act.)... 
1901 |Carl McIntosh......... 
TNT Rccan es ele ears, ous s vit b JOO RHOTRU Les URE 2! ort H. Gary Hudson....... 
(a SIA! SE a a aia Henry T. Heald... 3.4% 
is, Un. of (C., CORES) sae ME Urbana-Chicazo- 

Galesburg, Ill...... George D. Stoddard. ... 
Wesleyan Un. (C., S.)....|/Bloomington, Il...... Merrill J. Holmes...... 
as --s-+.---«|Lmmactiata, Pa...... Vincent L. Burns,...... 
:|Los Angeles 27, Calif... Sister M. Eucharia..... 

San Antonio 2, Tex. Sister M. Columkille 


5. Indianapolis, 1 ty a I, Lynd 'Eseh’, 3 cee. ae 

(oa a? a Fort Wayne 2, Ind.... y; ie T.. Keenens pean 

SET Cia ST 9 ie ee Bloomington, Ind... . Herman B. Wells oy 
for Advanced Study (C.)|Princeton, N. J.....-. AR aes Oppenh 


ountain Union (merged with 
y Mountain College) ; 
5 !|New Rochelle, N.Y. . Arthur A. Loftus....... , 80 
Ames, Iowa... . Charles E. Friley.. an > 700 


. .|lowa City, Iowa. P Virgil M. Hanche te P 601 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa... Stanley B. Niles........ 693 51 


tay caacie Beadies 
changed to Asia Inst.) 


(W.).........|/Istanbul, Turkey... .. Floyd H. Black........ 
Ay eI J. Walter Malone..../.. 92 
Howard J. Bell, Jr...... 32 
Le erate x P. C. Washington. ..... 234 17 
Stetson U a: 5.2". «.|/ DeLand, Fla......... J. Ollie Edmunds. . 92 
own Wns (Cr SK asec as Siloam tering: Ark... |. John E. Brown (Chair- f 
Frederick i, Welle. 11 
‘oll Un. (part C. Cleveland 18, ee eric elffet.... 
ae An tiny tart oa be Baltimore 18, Md. ... 6 {Isaiah Bowman........ 1,022 
7 {L Listonl,o7 ek Sic 38 
Gg th lee 225, 30 
Vietuet be | 45 


<alamazoo 49, oes 
sas City 4, Mo. 


- Kent State Un. 


* *Kentucky, Un. of ie oe rote Sch 
» Kentucky Wesleyan (C., 
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i Year 
Name (1) Location Organ 
Kansas, Un. of (C., E., S.)..-..-. paren Kans...... 
Kansas Wesleyan Un. (C., S.)....|Salina, Kans......... 


oe 


Sie eee Kent, Ohio. ........- 
Kentucky State (C., LNs 


Ree! ‘| Winchester, EY ee osrre 
Gambier,-Ohio....... 


1 
University Park, Ia...) 1906 


Galesburg, Ill.. 1837 
Knoxville 16, Tenn. 1875 
Highland Fails, N. ¥..| 1933 
HARON IPAS veces sss 826 
LaGrange, Ga........ 831 
Painesville, Ohio. .... 1856 
.|Lake Forest, Ill. ....- 1857 
Jackson, Tenn....... 1924 
Jackson, Tenn....... 882 
Greenwood, 8S. C..... 1872 
..|Langston, Okla...... 1897 
..|Philadelphia 41, Pa...| 1863 
.|Atlington, Calif 1922 
.| LaVerne, Calif. 1891 
.|Appleton, Wis. . 1849 
“ .| Highland Se .| 1932 
Lebanon Valley (C., E., S.) .|Annville, Pa. . = em 66 
LeClere (W Lak S) are ae Belleville, 27 | Aon 
Lehigh ee par (6 5 ae Bethlehem, Pa.!./"_: 1865 
Leland BS. BNE sini 'e cs = « Baker ba. 6 os wewegws 870 
Peters etc. EINE eee s . Memphin 6, Tenn.. 1870 
Lenoir Rhyne (C., S.)...122..22: Hickory, N. C........ sgl 
Lewis and Clark (C., S.) 0221211! Portland, Oreg....... 1867 
“Limestone: (W., H., S.) 5.2... Gaffney, S. Gy... .| 1845 
neoln Memorial ie Agee -, S.)..,|Harrogate, Tenn. .... 1897 
*Lincoln Un. (C., E., S., N.)..... Jefferson City, Mo.. 1866 
Lincoln Un. (S., N. * says aeaaNeba Sok So Lincoln Univ:, Pa. 1854 
Lindenwood Ww. Nag a soe eee St. Charles, Mo...... 1827 
Linfield (C., ey es I sto ok MeMinnville, oe 1858 
Livingstone. 2 on Aa a Salisbury, N.'C....... 1882 
Long Island Un. ren 2 es Brooklyn, N. y SG ei 1926 
DAE SOT SE See Dubuque, Iowa...... 1839 
Loretto Bene uh: Se Loretto, Colo........ 1918 
Louisiana (C SEES age ae Pineville, eR gents 2 1906 
eae tae Poly. Inst. ie 5.) TERT AE Ruston, La... 22... 4 | aera 


Louisville) (C., BE. 3 s. a N.) 
Louisville, Un. of (C 
Lowell Textile Nee (Cc 


nA 
a4 
3 
a 
a 
: 
i= 
© 
006 
A 
bol, 


45, Cal 


3¢:~ ee ac Shicago 26, Ill.......} 1870 

est Baden (Eo ae eee W. Baden Springs, Ind.| 1934 
Loyola Un. Me 5p ee New — ve La...| 1912 
OSG OSE BELT Sea a Decorah, Iowa....... 861 
Lycoming “E. BERR larga Sd s, ds « Williamaport 10, Pa...| 1812 
Gynohburg (C., S.). 2.6... 02... Lynchburg, Va....... 903 
Macalester (C., 8.)............. St. Paul & 5, Minn. .... 885 
MacMurray we PER METG ee eras ove Socsre Jacksonville, Il... 1! 1846 
Madison (Cite Nie Be i Madison, Tenn... ... 1904 
Maine, Un. ur or 2). ORES § Orono, Maine... 1865 
Seenteate: (co) eS aa ree No. Manchester, Tad... 1895 
Manhattan (B., 8.)............. New York 63, .-| 1863 


Manhattanville Sotiege of the Sa- 
cred Heart (W., S.).... a5... New York 27, N. Y...] 1841 
Marian ph pe rr a Indianapolis 44, Ind.. 
DORIS oe rr Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Margaret Morrison reeele (see 
Carnegie inet. of Tech.) 


Marietta (C Marietta, Ohio....... 1835 

aa faaon, eng 2-2] 1620 
waukee is. 

Marshall (C., -|Huntington i, W. Va_| 1837 

Mary Baldwin ( Staunton, Va........ 842 

Mary Hardin-Baylor we .|Belton, Tex... . 21... 1845 

Mary Manse (W., B., -|Toledo 10, Ohio... ..: 1922 


Marycrest (see St. Amb brose) 


Marygrove (W.,S.)............. Detroit 21, ore 1910 
Maryland Coll. for poner Ree: Lutherville, Md. 1853 
Maryland State (C,, N,). 1886 


*Maryland, Un. of to “By 8) 


Marylhurst (W., Re BARS aia ce a 
Marymount W., tA aOR Salina, K: 
Marymount 
Maryville (Mo) ) as St. Louis U.) 
Maryville (C 


EMR REL Balsa ar. rate tel hele 
Marywood (W., E., S.)........2. Scranton °a Paswle 2 915 
*Mass. Inst, of "Tech: (Gis. )....|/Cambridge’ 39, Mass 1861 
*Mass., Un. of (Cy #8 8). ae mherst, Mass,...... 1863 
McKendree ee S.). «== (lebanon, TH). et. 1928 
MoMurry (¢ et b., ue Sto Reb het ea? 1923 
ir es anh ees cePhe 

oan s WOMBLE ig ce. fs Mac ny Ga , paca “| 3882 1S 

OMAN WSL) vals ctaw eels vercrsin: « Detroit 9) Mich, <4). 
Mereyhurst rom ROD terete emis ale us Tie, 18 ia 
Rue ite BD), 28) cone aerate topes igh, Se Meets 

Wea Far ov ‘oral Gables, 

Miami Un. (C., soe RS Peeters tu ore Ohio... ¥ vee 


(1) College unless otherwise stated. 


18 lyde 
1988 Sister Mf Leontine... 


Cc, co-educational; E, cburs 
S, summer school; W, women only. (%) denotes land-grant ciiagee ae ei Ni tor 


Governing Official 


~ D. W. Malott (Chan.). 


Herbert J. Root........}.-. ote 
George A. Bowman..... 

Rufus B. Atwood......- 
Herman L. Donovan.... 

Paul Shell Powell......% 

Gordon K. Chalmers... . 
Katherine G: pier ee 

Robert T. L. Li 

Worthy A. Spring...... 
K.D. MeCielland (Act: 
Mother M. Borormeo... 
Ralph C. Hutchison.... 
FH. “T.. Quillian’. oases 
Helen D. Bragdon...... 
Ernest Amos Johnso 
Richard E. Womack 
James H. White... 


Brother Gregorian 

G. T. Anderson. 

Harold D. Fasnac . 
Nathan M, Pusey...... 


i pees Lawrence... . 


LyHch: + is du 
fog ie D. Whitaker. 


Robert C. Granberry.... 
Robert L. Kineaid...... 
Sherman D. Scruggs. ... 
Horace M. Bond....... 
Marry. Dilline.. da. 
William J. Trent. 

he oghat ws Metcalfe. . 
S. D. Lub 


Claybrook ped eer 
Harold W. Stoke....... 


John W. Taylor. . 


Riley B. | Montgomery. ey 
Charles J. T 


Eleanor M. O'Byrne... . 
Mother M. Clarissa... . . 
IS OOMGE: ers Seas 


W. Bay pH (Dean).. 
W.. d'.' ME@Oonn, can. ot 
M. G. Barnett ae 
Stewart H. Smith 
Frank Bell Lewis....... 
Gordon G, Singleton. . 
Sister M. Catherine..... 


ee M., Honora 
W. H. Moore III. 
John T. Williams 


a. 
Mother M. Chrysostom 
Rey. Mother M. hsp ne 
Dalton... .... 4 
sis. ML, Waldo Lloyd. . 
iS 


( 
Metallurgy, 
issouri, Un. of) 
ota, Un. of (C., E., S.). 
dia (see College Miseri- 


School of 


ippi | eer oe 
pi Industrial (C.,S., N.)}. 
ippi State (C., E., S.).... 
‘State Coll. for W: omen ‘ 


: Ee 5. 
and Met., Sch. of (Cc 
Valley (C., 

(C., 8.) 


7 |Mt. Angel,Ore 


8 (E 
cholastica’ wv. + Se 
i incent, Coll. of PAY 2: 
Cc. 8.) 


F : 8s. 
n. of Omaha (C., 
Un. of wichita (C., 


m (| 


: | wast Lansing, -Mich...| 1855 
.|Middlebury, Vt ; 


.|Butte, Mont.... 12. .: 


.|Bethlehem, Pa. . |_|: : 
-|Sioux City 20, Towa... 


“Atlanta Gal... .. 5: 


.|Milwaukee 13, Wis... 
_|Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. - 
H H 


(Ww. 

Cuiteral &, 
ska, Un. of (C., 
Wesleyan Un. (GC, 


f., 
lle, ‘Coll. of (W.) . eee 
‘or Soc. Research (C. 4 


me ok). oduarah\ a5 
Pere Bloat 


lin, O! 
os Angeles 4i, 


—— 


Location 


Governing Official 


| No. of 


No. 
of 


Std’s |Tchrs. 


oughton, Sageey ran 


Grover C. Dillman..... 
John A, Hannah. ss 
Alexander G. Ruthven. 

Samuel S$. Stratton 


\mn Arbor, Sich” 


W. P. Hieronymus... .... 
W. A. Bell 


Milligan Coll., kee : 
Oakland 13, Calif... 
Jackson, Miss........ 
Millbon: Wis. Sas... << 
Milwaukee 11, Wis... 


Lucia R. Briggs. : 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. James L. Morrill 


Plymouth, Wis....... 
Clinton, Miss 


Holly Springs, Miss...| 1905 » Mi, Bragior — Suaeicn 
Starkville, Miss...... 1878 |Fred T. Mitchell. ...... 
. .|Columbus,° Miss... ... 1884 |B. L, Parkinson........ 
-/Oxford, Miss......... 1848 |John D. Williams (Chan.) 


Columbia, Mo....... Fred'k A. Middlebush.. 
Curtis L. Wilson (Dean). 
J. F. Doering (Act. Exec.) 
James H. Grier......... 
Francis A. Thompson. . 
Roland R. Renne....... 
J. Rupert McGregor. . 
Raymond 8. Haupert... 
Edwin J. Heath........ 


Martin D. Jenkins...... 
Earl A. Roadman A 
O. R. Reuben.... 


Monmouth, Ill....... 


Bozeman, Mont. 
Missoula, Mont 
Montreat, N. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


.|Baltimore 12, Md. 


Sumter, S. 


Charleston 4, W. Va... 


South Hadley, Mass..| 1837 |Roswell G. Ham....... 


Edward Fitzpatrick Sota 
Mother M. F. McConnell 


Pittsburgh 13, Pa..... 


ooksett, N. 


Emmitsburg, Md. . 
Atchison, Kans 


R. G. Gustavson (Chan.) 
J. L. Knight, Jr. Chan.) 
John O. Moseley. 

Arthur A, Adams....... 


Harry W. nose (Chan.) 
James C. Kinard 


W. Harrelson (Chan.). 
W. C. Jackson (Chan.). 


Lewis T. Corlett 
Erwin E. Kowalke. 
Franklyn B. Snyder 
aiopee nae meh 
Sister Mary 
other Saint Hiebert (dD. ) 
other Mary Agnes.... 
John J, Cavanaugh..... 


Arthur G. Coons. 


d. C, co-educational; 
unless otherwise ag chord ies at iene NS 


; W/ women only. 


2,326 
15,000 
22,870 


155 
1,386 
1,025 

72 


2,154 


E, extension courses; oN, for Negroes only; 


—————————— 
a : 
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Name (1) Governing Official 


Oglethorpe Un. (C., S.)....--- i iv. Philip Weltner........- 
ohio Northern { Un. ec E., 8.) Ohi 3 Robert O. McClure..... 


Oklahoma A. & M. (C., E ., ix & 


Oklahoma Baptist Un. 5 e,-Okla.....:- 

Oklahoma City Un. (C., 5.)...-- 5 ae 

Okla. Coll. for Women (S.) eb eae 

Oklahoma, Ge of (C., E., S.)....|No Okla.......- 2. Cross. 2: ..3 sa 08.’ 
Olivet (C., S.).....~....----..-|Olivet, Mich........- Ashby. o.5~ =’ 

Olivet Nazarene (C.,S.).....-.-- kee, Ill.......-| 1909 |Shelden D. Kelley...... 

*Oregon State Agric. (C., 8.).....|Corvallis, Oreg.....-- . Strand. ........ 

Oregon, Un. of (C.,S.)......-.-- i ere pic me 

Ottawa Un. ACs ey Mista cine tat t Be 


.|Cincinnati 6, Ohio... . 

Chicopee, Mass. ae 
Our Lady of the Lake (part C., San Antonio 7, Tex... 
Ozarks, Coll. of the (C., es Ss, ANG ori 
Pacific, ee of the (C.,-S.)...... . 


wwe ee ee este ee eee es |AEWDEIE, VUICE.....-- 


RneOMP:, SUN). ..% = ss.-<- 
Bonnandio A. eM (oa 5 ee 


. ae W. T. Purkiser (Act.)... 
Quinn Rare ee clears cof WOOO, DOR. 05.) 8 he 2 |Nanie Belle Aycox...... 
Pembroke (see “Brown U i 
Pennsylyania Coll, for Women... 5 Ries Paul R. Anderson...... 
Pennsylvania Military (S.)......|Chester, Pa.......... 2 Col. Frank K. Hyatt.. 
*Pennsylvania State (C., 3.)..|State College, Pa..... James Milholiand (Act. )- 
Pennsylvania, Un. of (C., E,, S.).}|Philadelphia 4, Pa. ... Harold E. Stassen . 
Philadelphia College pr Pharmacy 
and Science (C.). ..-|Philadelphia 4, Pa.... 
Philander Smith (C. NEA SE: 
Phillips very ic. Sa) ceseeat Enid, Okla 
Piedmont (C yn ee ite 
Pittsburgh, une 3f (C., s. 
Poiy. Inst. of Boooklyn Fs} 
Poly. Inst. of Puerto Rico (C., E.,S. , P. R....| 1912 {Edward G. Seel........: 
OU pee eh Pino ge sae Jalif. .... EK. Wilson Lyon........ 
SPSS 8 > a2 Theodore J. Mehling.... 
Ss i Wane E. Evans (Prin.)..... 


Presbyterian (C ie «. otal 5 Bat 

Principia, The OD ct a FOUTS ay | Se ae : Frederic E. Morgan..... 

Princess Anne (see Md. St. Gol) 

Princeton University............ Princeton, N. J Harold W. Dodds...... 
Robert J. Slavin........ 


Providence (part C., E,, S.)...... Providence 8, R. 


Puerto Rico (see Poly. inst. op 

*Puerto Rico, Un. of (C., ee Gs i ye ae Jaime Benitez (Chan.) 

Puget Sound, Coll. of (Cc, $s Tash. .s.. Robert F. Thompso 

*Purdue University (C ae % De a m Frederick L. Hovde 
uin 2 Henry Freiburg... . 


J Margaret Kiely (Ac 
Charlotte 4, N. 2 Hunter B. Blakely. .. 
.|Cambridge 38, Mass. Wilbur K. Jordan 


m 
Radford (see Va. Poly. Inst 
Randelph-Macon........... e's _ . Earl Moreland....... 
Randolph-Macon Woman’'s...... iiak tere i oe 
Redlands, Un. of (C., S bed : i 
(c. Sean 2 OROR ae. 2 E. B. MacNaughton. ... 
an Raphael C. McCarthy. . 
naa acr font That, (GB, 8) y, N.Y 7 ee Doty ee Hee 
TaN Cen ws oe vingston W. Ho i 
*Rhode Island State (C., E., 85.. ¢ a ese oe i C R. ae 
Bioe Institute ee SON as ae Tee : Se 
ichmon n. 0 Bjorke ;* 3 2 pkey SMI George M. Modlin...... 
on rr er a, eae 18 Franklin F. Moore.. . 


Rio Grande (C., E., S.). BAN E hex Fl u B 
PPTL Caen heme plaice tie na wees Ee eRe ary 


Wi 
Rivier (W., HS.) [a eS aA hua, N. 1333 (. St. al hed 


aS 


ae % 


ipa ea he 


guguesuanasyses | 


pe 


pat 


») ik ee . |Istanbul, suey 
Rochester ‘nst. of Tech. (C., B., 8.)|Rochester 8, Bia re 
Rochester, Un. of ert C., E., 8.)| Rochester 7, 1" 7] 1850 |Alan Valentine......... ; 
PRNGRTOLO (VV... 2-5.) 05... cee 1 anno eae 


Rockhurst (part ©., SS SER aan eg ‘ity 4, Mo Hee p 
Rocky Mountain (C., 8.).......! Bil M 1 D, id.) 


Bosary (W. 8.) ieee cree Pr aneae TIE fl LJ. Sparling... .. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute. :-!/ mee pc 
W 1 


Helen McKinstry 


EB. IN sce 19) 
Rust (C., Na : 
*Rutgers Univ Con 3 Lee M, McCoy 


branches. .... New Brunswick, N. a 2 
.|Grand Coteau, La. skine 
.|Davenport, Iowa..... 

Manchester, N. H 


St. Bonaventure (S.)._. ,N. Y....| 1937 |Mark Kennedy........ af 


(1) College ae otherwise Btated. (ey co-aducatlonnle E, extensi 
ae school; W, women only. (2) Faculty of Harvard furnishes ineteeation May at 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Location 


Year 
Organ 


Governing Official 


351 


No. 
No. of 
Std's me Tchrs, 


herine, Coll. of (W., S.).. 
‘d’s Semin 


in D 
i¢hin’s iuiversity 

ga Un, (part C., 5.)...... 
h (W., E., S. 
's (S.) 


Lows SS ee Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
.|St. Mary - of - Woods, 


cisco State (C., B.,; 
ncisco, Un. of (part Cc S.)|San Francisco che Calit. 
e State (C., S. San Jose 14, Calif 3 


Santa Clara, Calif.... 
Bronxville 8, N. Y... 


Nashville 4, Tenn.... 
Washington 9, D.C... 


ity System) 
Un: of (part C., 8.).... 


¢ a 
Carolina State (C., H., 8.)|Orangeb 
arolina, Un. of ( 1A, = Gromec ori, Ss s. rom oF; 


kota School of 
Rapid City, S. Dak... 


..|Brookings, S. Dak. . 
.|Vermilli Dak... 


m Calif, Un. ot (G, # 


iS: Sue Ang 
ethodist Un. Cc. E., §.)|Dallas 5, Tex. 


unless otherwise stated. C, go-ddabatiolal: E, 
fn school; W, women only. (*) denotes land-grant college. 


extension courses; 


Sister Antonius. 

John P. McCormick. 
Sister Marie Jose By re. 
Sister M. Aniceta 
Mother M. Philotera. . 
Rev. Brother Jerome (D.) 
Adrian J. M. Veigle.. 
Sister Mary Hubert 
John S 

‘Aleuin ‘Deutsch. 

John A. Flynn 

Sister M. Rosa (Dean). . 


Henry A. Lucks 
Daniel J. O'Neill 
Francis J. Dodd 
William T. Dillon 
John J. Long 
John Fearns 


Patrick J. Holloran. 
Mother Mary O’Ne 
Mother Marie Monto 
George F. Donovan 
Raphael Heider. . 

A. M. Murphy 


Sister M.Angelita...... 
Sister M. Benedictus.... 


Mother Mary Bernard. . 
Brother Austin......... 


Louis J. Blume. it’. 
Sister Mary Louise. .... 
Sister M. Madeleva..... 
John J. Lardner........ 
Daniel P. Lyons........ 
B. H. Pennings.. ae 
Clemens M. Granskou. . 


Rudolph G. Bandas.... 
J. Alvin Russell. ....... 
Vincent J. Hart 5 


Mother Athanasius . 
Sister M. Rachel D: 
Sister Marietta ene 
Vincent J. Flynn.... 
Howard E. Rondthaler. . 
S. Orestes Bond........ 
Walter R. Hepner...... 
Mother Leonor Mejia. . . 
J. Paul Leonard........ 
William J. Dunne...... 
T. W. MacQuarrie...... 


William C. Gianera..... 
Harold Taylor......... 


Hugh C. Stuntz.......- 
Halford Hoskins (Dir.). . 


J. Eugene Gallery. . 
Frederick Hard.... 
Albert A. Lemieux 
C. Hoyt Watson. 
James F. Kelley.. 
William G. Ryan. +. 
Robert P. Daniel....... 
eeesae Wi. Burts oa. 3-2 


230 


Thomas C. Ee soe) oe he oe ee 


3 


iS: 8. MoOrnrig,, Jt. n2i..5 0 a \eareegs A ee 


David A. Weaver.....-. 
Sister M. Raymunda... . 
Mother Mary Gerald. . . 
Bancroft Beatley....... 


ury T. waar War Pe 
Herbert Davis...... at 
Miiler F. Whittaker. 

Norman M. Smith 


fe 
Tee 2 Guerry hice 
Gladney J. Tinsiey..... 
Leroy J. Maas 

Chester F. ay ate, 
Fred Dow Fogg. . 
Umphrey Lee... 


705 


N, for Negroes only: 


— 


392 Education—Senior Colleges 
Year 
Name (1) Location Organ| Governing Official 
Southern Missionary (C., ses eg Collegedale, Tenn....| 1893 |Kenneth A. Wright..... 
*Southern University & A. & M c 

College (C., ee, Pe ING) ie rence Baton Rouge, La..... 1880 |Felton G. Clark........ 
Southwestern (C.,S.)..05000 2... Winfleld, Kans....... 1885 |Mearl P. Culver........ 
Southwestern (C.,8.).........-- Memphis 12, Tenn...| 1848 |Charles E. Diehl....... 
Southwestern Nerina tn. (Cy, {S.)|Lafayette, La........ 1898 |Joel L. Fletcher. ....... 7844) 
Southwestern Un. (C., E., S.)....|Georgetown, Tex... .. 1840 |J. N. R. Score. ...2.:.. 1,008 

Daniel Baker (C., S.).........: Brownwood, Tex..... SRS. SIN: R. Score... masons 421 
Spelman (see Atlanta Gin’ Sys.) 
Spring Hill (part C., S.)-........ Spring Hill, Ala...... 1830 |W. Patrick Donnelly.... 801 
BPrinehelmis Ss.) 0... sv. ee aes Springfield 9, Mass. 1885 |Paul M. Limbert....... 1,300 
Stanford Un (C)).. 0... 2 ee nee Stanford, Calif....... 1885 |Alvin C. Enrich (Act.)..| 10,125 
State Coll. of A. & E. (see N. C., 

Un. of) 
*State Colored Normal, Indust., 

Agric. ane (Conic hae Orangeburg, S. C..... 1896 |M. F. Whittaker. ...... 2,863 

Sterling (C., =f) ee ee Sterling 3, Kans...... 1887 | William M. McCreery.. . 379 
' Stevens Inst. Ba Tech. (part C.)..|Hoboken, N. J....... 1870 |Harvey N. Davis....... 2,050 
LQPEl (Oe Bi.) IN.) elec cies eos Harpers Ferry, W. Va.| 1867 |Richard I. McKinney. re 234 
Suffolk Un Xo Se Se iy Boston 14, Mass... ... 1906 |Walter M. Burse...:... 1,987 
ieanauchanns Un. (Cet oa os Selinsgrove, Pa.......] 1858 |G. Morris Smith....... 532 
Swarthmore a Rey Wea Kis oh Swarthmore, Pa...... 1864 |John W. Nason........ 1,069 
: Sweet Briar (W.).. Sweet Briar, Va. ..| 1901 |Martha B. Luecas....... 450 
Syracuse, N. Y 1870 |William Tolley (Chan. oe ees 
Hillsboro, Kans 1908 |Peter E. Schellenberg. 395) 
Talladega, Ala 1867 oo D. Beittel 364) 
_.|Tampa 6, Fla 1931 |E. C. Nance.... 
: oy . -| Tarkio, aoe 1883 |M. Earle Collins. . 
Taylor University. (Ge Sj Roe ia Upland, Ind. 1846 |Clyde W. Meredith. 
Temple Un. (C., s. e <i. ei & Philadelphia 22, Pa...| 1884 |Robert L. Johnson.. 
*Tennessee Agri. Pe Ind. St. (C., 

BTM oder dbs. 5 cw otis ate se Nashville 8, Tenn...-| 1912 |Walter S. Davis........ 
Tennessee Poly. Inst, (C.. 8.)....|Cookeville, Tenn. .__: 1916 |Everett Derryberry..... 
*Tennessee, Un. of (C., B. S.)...|/Kmoxville, Tenn...... 1794 |Cloide E. Brehm (Act 
Texas Christian Un. (C., 8.)..... Fort Worth 9, Tex....| 1873 |MeGruder E. Sadler 5 

a piers CC. dn 2 Ne) lec es one « ED IGE Koh cio ed 1884 FD. Oilags oe. Ss oes. 
¥ Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
F Lech) Gi OSS inne Gr Kingsville, Tex....... 1925 |Edward N. Jones...:...: 
: Texas St. Coll. for Eons (E., S.)|Denton, Tex...) 212! 1903 Z 
‘Texas Tech. (C., See oe Lubbock, Tex.._._... 1925 ae M. Wiggins 
; *Texas, Un. of om BRIG). 0.0 Austin 21, Tex. 2/2 _: 18sl AMNter. 5 os 4.2 
2 Mines & Met., Coll. of (C.,8.) | _|El Paso, Tex... .. 1! 1913 
Texas Wesleyan (C.,S.)......... Fort Worth 5, Tex....| 1890 
BICRNGT DIG chico a cealec mca Greenville, Pa........ 1870 |William F. Zimmerman... 
eniotsen (C8IS.) Ni)... es AUSUIB MOR san 8 1877 |William H. See con sea 
4 Toledo, Un. of Cx aS big Fete See Toledo 6, Ohio. ...... 1872 |Wilbur W. White....... 
i” - Tougaloo (C. .........|Tougaloo, Miss... _ |!” 1869 
Transylvania Un. <c, Gan. : Lexington 7, Ky......) 1780 
Trevecca ed Resa Nashville 4, Tenn. - -./ 1901 |A. B. Mackey.......... 
Trinity i OI ea Hartford 6, C oan. WAke 1823 |George K, Funston. .... 
: Trinity Ww, 8. Washington 17, D. C..} 1897 |Sister C. Dorothea... ... 
eralty Gowa) Se been discont 
y ve 1925 |Mother Mary Calette. . 
i Trinity Un. (C. é 1869 |Monroe G. Everett... .. 
Pears (CG. BS)... .|Medford 55, Mass 1852 |Leonard Carmichae. .... 
. Tulane University (C,, .|New Orleans, La 1834 |Rufus C. pare Bone witnn 
. Tulsa, Un. BS: Tulsa 4, Okla... 1894 |Clarence I. Pontius. |||! 
A Tuseulum (C., S.} : Greeneville, Tenn. 1794 
: *Tuskegee Inst. (C., E., S., N.). .|Tuskegee Inst., Ala...| 1881 
‘ Union ( Seis: Barbourville, Ky... .- 1879 
{ Union Lincoln 6, Nebr. . |||; 1890 R W. Woods. 
x Union 8.) Schenectady 8, N. Y..} 1795 |Carter Davideo : 
‘ palon University (C.,S.)........|Jackson, Tenn, ...... 1834 ee J. Hurt 
1) §. Coast Guard Academy... ||. New London, Conn...| 1876 |R. Adm. Wilfred N. Der-|  ” 
i U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Gradu- BN 
by ate Sehool (C., BE.,S.)......... Washington 25, D. C..| 1921 
; U.S. Merchant Marine Academy.|Kings Point, N. Y....| 1938 
4 U.S. Military Academy......... West Point, N. Y.....| 1802 |Maj. Gen. Maxwell D. 
| U.S. Naval Academy........... Annapolis, Md....... 1845 |R. Adm. James ‘Hollow- 
. way, Jr. (Supt.)...... 
, ....|Sewanee, Tenn....... 1857 |Alexander Guerry...... 
', V. T. Smith 
 . to, Bast Or: a ik Evald B. Lawson. <-. 2: 
“7 J: tenes 4 Pairais Nor: ne. 
i tw. ae ad ‘ is 15, La... 
Ca op ay (CE é 
- ah State Cc. : UME ES cee ee 
‘ Utah, Un. on, B, 8). : 1888 |Stewart Harris......... 
; alparais : : ™ LS cena 
‘ Vanderbilt’ Un. (C.,S.). i333 oe is 
f Vassar ee “Lt oa a ee 
MU Sine spt .t ‘|Burlington, Vt. Pa 
bas ee an Covington, Ky .| 1921 IT. A. McCarty (Dean) ” 
s Ge E'S. nee ae Bee OP en 
anova, Pa. 5 4 
Virginia Military Institute. ....|Lexington, Va... 3 Ride See 
. *Virginia Poly, TBE (CyB diac ccc. Blacksburg, Va... ||| alter S N * 
dito d (W.,E. 1a ares iN). Beto WAR oc wits ‘ilbur Peters... |! 
Z oe IS ynehburg ‘| 18 adison C Rea 
Mary Wn, of (part (W., Siiae lela 
r, Oe oe eae ae .| 1832 


(1) College unless otherwise stated. C, co-educational: E, 


S, summer school; W, women only. (*) denotes land-grant ponere: fon wee for Negro 
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Year No. of |No. 
Name @ Location Organ| Governing Official Std’s Tene 
Mem. Lutheran (C., E.,S.)|Staten Island 1, N. ¥ Walter C. 
CD eee -|Wake Forest, N.C... et in... 2.033 34 
Wes Seesstere,< College Place, Wash. . so eeuls 1,255 
Sea ns 554 40 
Kans 2,040 104 
see eae 1,186 8&3 
ss reese. /hexington, Va........| 1749 |Francis P. Gaines. ..... 1,308 80 
ot ae Sa 504 36 
720 42 
Sie FS 7,201 414 
7,104) 1,152 


ey 3 24,117 942 
:--.---|Waynesburg, Pa...... y 921 
See Adm. 8. a 68 9 
St. OS oe aoe e Gratediaes 81, Mass. 1875 |Mildred McAfee Horton. 1,730 210 
«PRR tee ae AUK, IOs UY. toa. 1868 |Richard L. Greene...... 326 47 
Ree tase. ok Grand Forks, N. i 1892 |Marcus J. Birrell. 427 il 
SESS ee Middletown, Conn.. 1831 |Victor L. Butterfield. - 900 100 
BMECYS) bowen WoL! Macon, Ga.......... Silas Johnson.......... 619 
Baden (see Loyola ‘ : 
Wiberty State (C., E., S.)...|West Liberty, W. Va..| 1837 |Paul N. Elbin.......... 648 28 
f -, 5.).|Montgomery, W. Va. 1895 |Menno J. Horsch....... 693 39 
.-|Institute, W. Va...... 1891 John W. Davis......... 1,943 
..|Morgantown, W. Va 1868 jIrvin Stewart. ......... 7,045 401 
../Buekhannon, W. Va..| 1890 |W. J. Scarborough...... 87 
...|Oxford, Ohio........: 1853 |Philip E. Henderson. ... 540 53 
ay De ...|Westminster, Md... 1868 |Lowell S. Ensor......:. 71 61 
Reserve Un. (C., ...|Cleveland 6, Ohio.... Z .-}| 12,832) 1,014 
n Union (now W estmar) Be 
...}Le Mars, Iowa ENG os 35 Wei ee 533 29 
A SE ee Fulton, Mo.. 1851 | William W. Hall, Jr. 584 38 
Oe ab a ve wee New Wilmingto , Pa 1852 |John Orr (Act.) . 1,307. 77 
wee care oe Salt Lake City 5, Utah| 1875 |Robert D. Steele. 250 24 
Sec. epee pe ae Santa Barbara, Calif..| 1940 |James Forrester. 297 29 
BA eis. IL, Wheaton, Ill......... 1860 |V. Raymond Edman 1,500) 125 
LS Se ee aan Norton, Mass........ 1834 |A. Howard Meneely. 87 
2 ee ae Walla Walla, Wash. 1859 | Winslow S. Anderson 800 55 
2a ee Whittier, Calif....._! 1901 | William C. Jones....... 1,249 45 
ater 5) Spit ace Spokane, Wash....... 1890 |Frank F. Warren....... 50 45 
Wn. (C.. 8, Ni... .. Wilberforce, Ohio.. 1856 Meg. i RE ss 434 30 
N. Marshall, Tex....._.. 1873 8. Scott: (Act.) ..03 22. 02 60 
JS Ree ee Wilkes-Barre, Pa..... 1933 Reese, S: Wariey...3..¢2 1,117 67 
AUC GS 8 ees Salem, Oreg.......... 1842 |George H. Smith....... 1,235 70 
Mary, Coll. of (C., E.,S:)| Williamsburg, Va..._.| 1693 |John Edwin Pomfret. _- 2,043 123 
C.)...|Dayton, Tenn........ 1930 |Judson A. Rudd........ 04 15 
a pee i a oe Walter P. Binns........ 752 38 
jh (see Coil. of the Seneca) 
Bern (OS SS.).< 6. wl. a ee Oskaloosa, Iowa...... 18 Cecil E. Hinshaw....... 250 30 
EE ST Ee ee ed 7, Calif. 2... 1918 |John W. Hopkins....... 113 
1793 |James P. Baxter, 3rd.... 1,110 105 
Samuel D. Marble...... 584 
5 he Sane 475 
Sch ahs aah 1,587 131 
* 1848 |Edwin B. Fred......... 25,514) 1,955 
-|Springfield, Ohio. .... be THORS se:tecena aie 1,657 
..|Spartanburg, S.C... _} 1 .. Greene. = s0% 762|- 42 
..|Woodstock, Md 2 C. Wheeler gas 155 28 
.| Wooster, Ohio .| 1866 ied F. Lowry... 1,290 81 
.| Worcester 2, -| 1865 |Wat T. Culverfure, 02 94 
.|Laramie, Wyo.. ‘| 1887 |George D. Humphrey 3,685 246 
.|New Orleans 18, La...| 1925 |Mother M. Agatha..... 1,105 77 
.|Cincinnati, Ohio...... 1831: (OC. 3; Steer ss. 6, wine 2,804 135 
rae 8,995| 1,397 
Mienttce 222) | WAnktonyecDak. .. ; aie la eee 466 
basawi-tdcees «pw onk, IN Ys... § Samuel Belkin......... 1,200 100 
pe AGE hos ie teeter ae 1928 |Moses L. Isaacs (Dean) . 300 
aes POLK, INGDE. boas) 2c Walter E. Bachman... . 250 25 
Howard W. Jones...... 210 
Canadian takes 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire (a) 
Year 
Organ|} Governing Official 


: eee Que. 


) Vancouver, B. C 214 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. . th 


Halifax, Nova Scotia. . .s. 0 
Quebec) Bo Qo acs. 2c... 18 Ferdinand Vandry. . ae 985 


Montreal 28, EBS : 
Bel W.H. Brittain.. Ae 7 70 
sete 1 A: H. 8. malts, Bele c 282 
ete F. Cyril James ae yeh eee 
G. P. Gilmour (Chan.) . 1, rte 
on Maurault....... 
Kville, IN; Bent. T. R. Flemington. 
Halifax, Nova Pople Bister gl Rosaria. . 
.|Fredericton, N. B.. tee mar 


s (C.).. 
Xavier, Up of (Cc, +» H) enueanieh, sae, = oo, it 
, askatoon ‘Ga 
be G. © ‘ ; pong 18 Sianey BH. Smith 
0, Un. of | (Oxy EB. 8.)[Lon George E. Hail. .... ; 
tals pecette numbers of students studying for degrees, ‘and do not include summer 
x students 
1/or extension stude stated. C, co-educational; E, extension courses; N, for Negroes only: 
school; W, women only: (*) denotes land-grant college. 


American Junior Colleges 


turned by the institutions in the year 1948. i 
dent totals do not include summer school} 
extension students, nor duplications. 


Source: This list is based on the 1947-48 Educa- 


tional Directory of the United 
Education. 


The data are from questionnaires re- 


L332. 
awe 


States Office of 


i 6 ae 


Education—Junior Colleges 


ee 


ihe | 


Name* 


Abraham Baldwin Agric. oa B)- MEAPGOB;, GBS es sa c0'2s. << 
‘|Vicksburg, Miss. . 


All Saints’ Episcopal | (W.) 


Location 


Governing Official 


Alliance (C.) A Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
Altus Junior . Sl PARGUS, SORIA: ic. cie ss 
Amarillo (C. AmMarilo, ex. 2 sso 2c 
Anderson (GC). ‘Anderson, Bi OLOreeee 
ONCE Chal 0 ee Oe Cuthbert, Ga........ 
Antelope Valley Junior (C.)...... Lancaster 4, Calif. 
Apprentice School.............. Newport News, V a. 
Arkansas A. & M. (C.,S.)......- Magnolia, Ark....... 


Arkansas City Junior (C., S. a5 
Arkansas Polytechnic (C., “(a 
senior college) 


Armstrong Junior (C.).........- Savannah, Ga 


Asheville-Biltmore C-. sey Raa hs 

Ashland Junior (C., Pas 

Augusta, Jr. Coll. of Se, Res 

Austin Evening (see Chicago City 
Junior) 

Austin Junior (C.).............. 

PVETEGHEUNV cy ice adic ate- eves cess 


HeaeeFrowers Jr. (now Lamar Jr. 
oll. 


Becker Junior (C.) 
Beckley (C., S.). 
BelmontAbbey. 
Bennett Junior (W.) a 
. Bergen County Junior (G28)... 
Berkshire School (W.)........... 
Bethany Lutheran (C.).... 2... 
Bettis Academy (C., N.). es 5% 
Bismarck Junior (C., 8.)........ 
ORMOND a icin wis ce eo elen anes 
Bluefield XC; Recetas San: cs 
Boise Junior (C., S.):.........-. 
opnewunior (C:)..i........... 
Bradford Junior (W.)........... 
Brainerd Junior (C.)............ 
Branch Ag. Coll. of Utah (C., E.).. 
Brawley Junior (C.) 
BUMMESEGWANCNU(GH) ones ccs cs cee kees 
Brewton-Parker Junior (C.)...... 
Briarcliff Junior (W.)........... 
Brownsville Junior (C., S.)...... 
* Burlington Junior (C.).......... 
BEIRTNRENCRCMIESS Por 5 12. 5b a('s 0, 6:0 soho vie. 0.8 


‘Cambridge Junior (C.).......... 
Cameron State Agric. (C. 


Gicenavis Junior (W, Fi 
Centenary Junior (W,).. |: 
Centerville a unior @. Lak 
Central (C.,S.)...... 
Central (C.).. 2.) 
Central Junior (C.)..:.......... 
Centralia Junior RR) GR pent cree 
ols twa G2 Co SS IO Ig a 
Chanute Junior (C., 8) iG isis nates a 
Chevy Chase Junior (W. Va See 
Chicago City Junior: ~ 
Austin Evening Branch (C.).. 
Englewood Eve. Branch (C.). . 
Herzl Branch (C.,8.).......:. 
Schurz Evening Branch (G)). ; 
ite Branch (C., 
rr 


Cisco Junior (G., 8). 2222222201: 
Ms IMO (Gy. onc... 
Clarendon Junior (C., ey eas Se 
Clarke Memorial (Sa 4 kab aioe tens Shas 
Clifton ese (C., 


(*) C, co-educational; E, has extension courses; N, for Negroes only; S, summer school: w wome} 


.|ArKansas City, Kans.. 


.|Ashland, Ky........- 


. |Bakersfield, Calif. - 
.|Bay City, Mich. 

.| Worcester 2, Mass 
-|Beckley, W. Va.. 


-|Balboa Heights, G. ae 


: Hackettstown, N. J. 
. |Centerville, Towa. . 


Russellville, Ark...... 
Asheville, N. rom EE 
Augusta, Ga......... 


Austin, Minn........ 
Danville, Va coves... 


Bacone, Okla. 


elmont, 
Millbrook, N. Y 
Teaneck, N 


Gt. Barrington, Mass. 
Mankato, Minn 


Bluefield, Va 
Boise, Idaho 
Boone, Iowa 


Brainerd, Minn. ..... 
Cedar City, er 

Brawley, Calif. 5 
Brevard, N.C... 40.34 
Mt. Vernon, Ga... ._. 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
Brownsville, Tex... .+ 
Burlington, Iowa 
Tyler, 


> aia 


Campbellsville, Ky.. LS 


McPherson, Kans. . 
El Centro, Calif...... 
Centralia, Wash...... 
Ontario, Calif... 2.22): 
Chanute, Kans... |||! 
Chevy Chase 15, Md.. 


-|Chicago, Ill 
-|Chicago, Ill 


.|Chicago, Ill 


Chieago 37, Ill 
Chicago 34, ee 
Columbia, M 
Cisco, Tex 


oae 


1888 


be te Kind estes ee sels 
CF Ciristian (Hector) 

Jobs ‘A. Jadus (Act.).. 

A, G. Steele (Dean). 

Alfred M. Meyer....... 

Annie D. Denmark 

S16. Out... tees Bis 

Walter Dingus (Dean) . 

G. Guy Via (Supervisor) . 

oa S. Wilkins...... 
. R. Galle (Dean) 


J Ws a ee occ 
Foreman McC. Hawes. . 
Glenn L. Bushey....... 


R. I. Meland (Dean).... 
Curtis Bishop 


Francis Thompson...... 
Grace V. Bird (Dir.).... 
G, E. Butterfield aaa | 
Warren C. Lane. 
D, K. Shroyer . 
Vincent G. Taylor... 
Miss Courtney Carr 
Charles Lester Littel. 
x L. Littel 


A.C. Hightower PE es fea 

W. J. Swensen pitas 
Thomas M. Spencer. . 
Charles L. Harman..... 


Dorothy M. Ben dese. 
E, Chalberg (Dean).. 
i. Wayne Driggs (Dir.). 
P. E. Palmer (Prin.).... 
Eugene J. Coltrane 
Charles T. Ricks 


D. Stonehocker (Dean).. ; 
Milton K. Curry, Jr.... 


Irving T. Richards. .... 
C. Vernon Howell. ..... 
Le H. Campbell 

M. Csudill 
ever C. Hackett (Dean) 
Alice G. Lloyd (Dir.) . 
Aaron E. Jones 


E. W. Waterman (Dean) 
William Bloom.. 

D.B. Milliken (Act. sh) 
H. A. Jester (Dean) . 
Frances R. Brown. 


C.'L. MacCallam (Dean)|. 
M. L. Fitzgerald (Dean) . 
aes B 


a Collegiate Inst. (C., S.) Soo S 
Ce Ba Seep 
Lincoln Junior CC; A 
Christi cine (C., 
y Junior (W. 


Te beotce oti Williamsburg, K 
.|Miles City, ticne.. 
on County ~— 38 Se ee 
.M.C. A. (name changed 
Col of the ¥. M. C. A.) 


ep 
S., N.). 
atral Junior Xe. rp Pees 
ssissippi Jr. (C.. 8.). 


reland Junior “iy cee 
g Junior (C., S.). ¢ 
do Junior (C., 8.). < 
Public Junlor (Cy ety 


ERG yas =. ee 

wan Sanit Wiss! ai: 
igh Dickinson Jr. (now senior; 
Fairleigh Dickinson Coll.) 

Junior (C.) 

ior (W., 8.) 

er, Jr. Coll. of (C.,8.).. 2: 

C., 8.) 


ores 


‘cat Visitation Jr. (W.).. 
ilitary Acad 
jlitary College 
Southwestern Cc. 8.) 


or BS See ae 
D n Meech, 
Wy, oe 


“a Sttee Salinas, © 


P(e. 5 ee 


iia Junior (GHB... 


C.; 
d Park unter Foo igiy.. 
o-educational; E, has extension courses; 


Highlan 
ed Park, K Mi 


Milwaukee, — ae 


Glendive, Mont.... 


Fort Dodge, Iowa. ... 
Hesperus, Colo..... 


Hershey, Pee : 


Governing Official : 


H. G. Bredemeier 
Martin Gaebner 


Arthur J. Doege 
Jacob Johnson 


Marjorie Mitchell 

H. L. Marshall =) 

Charles E. Hill (Dean). . 

John P. von Grueningen 
(Dean) 

James M. Boswell 

D. B. Campbell (Dean) . 


Mary Marjerrison (Dean) 


William C. Garner 
F. K. Eshleman (Dean). . 
J. L. Ward 


W. H. Crawford (Dean). 
Roger Kelsey (Dean). 

L. M. en (Dean). 
L. O. Todd 


R. P. Ward (Dir.).....-. 
J. F. Hughes (Supt.).... 
George Manus. Lie 
John H. Hill (Dean 

P. R. Taylor (Supt.).. 
Sigurd F. Olson (Dean) 
Thomas 4 Aaron. - 
Virgil Y. Eady. 
George O. piereees 


Anne Young (Dir.)..... 
W. B. Hammer (Dean).. 
T. O. Firing 
J. F. Marvin Buechel... 
William B. Gates 


Nathaniel H. Davis 
Jessica G. Cosgrave.....- 
Carl L. Parker (Supt.)... 
L. A. Pratt 
Wesley Erbe (Prin.).... 
C.W.McLain (Act. Dean) 
V. L. Hass (Dean) 
James W. Ramsey... 


N. B. Hardeman. 
Edmund J. Miller. 


E. Chalmers (Dean) 
R. C. Guy (Dean)....... 
Philil L. Elliott 


Henry K. Stanford 
William H. Harless 
Elmer T. Worthy (Dir.). 
A. E. Erickson (Supt.). . 
Col. J. E. Guillebeau.... 
Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr.. 


Johannes Knudsen...... 
ery Olson (Dir.)....\ 
G.A we Se (Dean).. 


Milo Kauffman 

iS. A. Patchin (Dean). . - 
R. M. Cuibrtson (Dean). 
Grant Witehey (Dean).. 


fe 
N, for Negroes only; S, summer school; W, women only. 


(er Re Se oe 
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Name* Location Governing Official 
pate er 2 Se ee aoa er Set SaaS! 
Pa eee Te Hillsboro, Tex. W. Reed Dawson.....-. 
AON 825 ig ak see ae Hartford, Conn. Alan S. Wilson......... 
Hinds Junior (C., 8.)...... a Raymond, Miss. George M. McLendon. 
Hiwassee (C., 5. y oe ee Madisonville, Tenn... DD: BR: Youell:: Sis sans 


Hockaday Junior (W.). Dallas 6, Tex... ..«. Hobart F. Mossman. . 


Holmes Junior (C., 8,). 


Holton-Arms Junior (W. Washington 8, DG. Sallie E. Lurton (Prin.).. 
Hutchinson Sanior ie >: Hutchinson, Kans... . C. M. Lockman (Dean). 
nowsenior; gee Tdahost) 
ieminatiats Junior (W., S.)....-. Washington 16, D. C.. Sister St. Philemene. 
Immanuel Lutheran (C.).......- Greensboro, N. C....- Henry Nau..........+- 
Independence Junior (C., S.).....|Independence, Kans. . Fred ¢ Cinotto (Dean).. 
Itasca Junior.(C.)-.......2---6. Coleraine, Minn...... 2 |H. E. Wilson (Dean).. 
Jackson Junior (C., S.).......... (eee Sey Nip Sata 1G. L. Greenawalt....... 
Sacksonville (C., S.).....-.+-2 acksonville, Tex.....| 1899 |Gerald Kellar. .........J.....5. 
Jacksonville Oe ae By sis Jacksonville 4, Fla....|.....- Garth H. Akridge...... 
Jefferson City Junior (os }: .-|Jefferson City, Mo.. .. J. Nichols, Jr. (Dean)... 
John McNeese Junior (C., S.)....|Lake Charles, La... ... L. E. Frazar (Dean).... 
John Tarleton Agric. (C., 's. iE Ae, Stephenville, Tex..... E. J. Howell (Dean).... 
Johnstown Serie of the Un. of ‘ 

Pittsburgh (C., S.)........... Johnstown, Pa......- Claire A. Anderson..... 
Joliet’ Junior (C., S.)..... 0.22 .5.- SOCGITIL sd. ose ee 1901 |E. W. Rowling (Dean).. 
Jones County donor (C., S.).....|Ellisville, Miss......-. James B. Young........ 

- Joplin Junior (C., S.)........... Joplin, Mol... b..8 Roi S. Wood.....- 7 
unior Agricultural (Gia, S23... Bebbe, Ark. 5... Sake A. Loyd Collins. P 
Junior (C., Ba eaworeaa Ma waenes Wilkes-Barte,Pa...... Eugene S. Farley... <i) ae 
Junior Coil. ae Commerce (C., S.).| New Haven, Conn..... Samuel W. Tator...... 
popoot College of Physical Therapy 
.|New Haven, Conn.... John C. Allens. i. ic.seaie 
Kansas City Junior (C., ys Kansas City 2, Kans.. y J. F. Wellemeyer (Dean) 
Kansas City Junior (C., Kansas City 2, Mo... A. M. Swanson (Dean).. 
Kemper Henig Sch cae Boonville, Mo........ Col. Arthur M. Hitch... 
Keystone {c., 5 eee ae La Plume, Pa.. Blake Tewksbury....... 
Foalgore(C.,\$)) sh 2. ..)3.< .| Kilgore, Tex... . BE. ees ede 
Kiowa County Junior (C.).......]/Hobart, OKla........| 1923 [Tom Hansen. .. 21.65.54 
. Kokomo Junior (C.)............. Kokomo, Ind........ Hurd A. Drake.i.. ts se hes 
La Junta Junior (C., S.)......... La Junta, Colo....... G. Kent McCauley..... 
Lamar Junior (C., 8). eeprafatersSoe wah Lamar, Colo... .....% Neal Burch (Dean)..... 
Lamar Junior Cae icin eos aaa Beaumont, Tex...... John. EB. Gray.....s...- 
PEHESOMOWC WEY )E ck Sant Ll ewe Hamden 14, Conn.... George V. Larson....... 
Parson (W.) Bi) te (Gs) Seo puaalle: WS. oe. Ke Francis Dolan (Dir.).... 
Lasell Junior (W.).............- Auburndale cai eve : Raymond C. Wass..... 
Lassen Junior (C., B.).......... Susanville, Calif...... Gott Collyer... denn tes 
TOO eS a eee Hollywood 28, ‘Gali. 7 Mrs. Helen Briggs......|..« 
Le Clere Coll. (now Baie Sat ae ‘ 
Lee Junior (C., 8S.) . .ss+...++/Goose Creek, Tex... .. George H. Gentry...... 
Lees-McRae (C) 1538 oan See! Banner Elk, N. C....} 1900 |Roswell 3 OBE Ss i sates 
WSS Dy en one Syracuse 3, N. Y.....} .....|William J. Schlaerth..../.. 
Lewis College of Science and Tech- 

LTC 7 oS een WN Lockport, Tll.........| 1931 |Bernard J. Sheil........ 
chs 261 C1) RA Rene ee Bincolkn, Te. ah ah ots ; 

Lincoln Junior (C., N.). ..|Kansas City 8, Mo.... . Bryant (Dean).. 
‘Lindsey Wilson Junior G $.) 2. 1/Columbia, Ky!....._! Victor P. Henry 
Little Rock Junior (C.,S.)....... Little Rock, Ark...... John A. Larson 

Bopn Marta (G..8.) 5. cc cee ee ks Jacksonville, Tex..... C. E. Peeples. .. 


Long Beach City (C., 8. 2 Long Beach 8, Calif... George E. Dotson. 
Farmingdale, N. Y.. . 
Liotette, Ky: sc... 


‘| Wahoo, Nebr as 


La Grange, Ill... 
Wilmette, Ill......... 
Mangum, Okla....... 


Marin Junior (C., a i eee Kentfleld, Calif. . 

Marion Institute (S.)02 22221111! Marion, Ala......0.. 

WAGONS) vila. wick Sas. soc s Marion, V8. .... 050%. : 

Marjorie Webster Junior (W.)....|/ Washington 12, D. C..} 1¢ Miss Mariorie Webster. 

Mars Hill (C., 8.) Mars Hill, N. C...... een Blackwell. ....... 

Marshalltown, Junior (C,) Marshalltown, Lowa. . R. Miller (Prin.).. bilateye 

Martin (C,, Pulaski, Tenn........ E Howard Elam..... é 

Mary Beatie School (W.) Boston ‘16, Mass..... Jane Brooks... hi. .ecs. 

Mason City Junior (C., 8.) Mason City, Iowa.... 

McCook Junior (C., 8.) McCook, Nebr....... oe 

chee Junior (8.) Menlo Park, Calif....| 1915 |William E. Kratt....... 

Meridian Municipal Junior Meridian, Miss....... H. M. Ivy (Supt.) 2217! 

Mesa County Junior (C., S. Grand Junction, Colo. owes J. settee a: Bioye 

Messiah Bible (C., E.) Grantham, Pa.......| 1909 |C. N. Hostetter, Jr..... 
iddle Georgia (CG Cochran, Ga.........| 1928 |Lioyd A. Moll... 1.27" 

Mitchell (C.) Statesville, i C......| 1856 |John Montgomery...) ~; 

Moberly Junior (C. oberly, ar oe: 

Modesto Junior (C. Modesto, Calit’ eee 2 

Monmouth Aynior Cos Long Branch, N.J....| 1933 |B. G. Schlaefer (Dean). 

Monticello (W Alton, Tll...., 

Morgan Park intr « Chicago 43, Ul. .::1°/| 1933 |S. Sellers (Supt.).....2! 


: Cecoesa: Pads 4 Coke Sister Mary Magdal 
-| Yankton, S. Dak..... Mother Md. ag te 


Sister Mary, aoenonae.. 
Sister foes Hk aie 


ve 
Mount Mercy Junior 
Mount St. Agnes ( ‘i OW a ; 
Mt. St. Clare (W., 3. ; ua ie 
Mt. St. Joseph Junior (W., 8.) /!_|Maple Mount, Ky... 


Mt San Antonio (C., S.)........ Pomona, Calif....,,. Geo iH. Bellwk..s geen 


Vernon Junior’ Piast. it 
Walex dunce (see Skagit 


Mt. Vernon Seminary (W.)...... Washington 7, D.C... George W. Lloyd 


(*)C, co-educational; E, has extension courses; N, for Negroes only: S, summer school; W, wot 


Goodman, Miss. : ~ ME Breaneb.. 2. ¢ia-=))-sebe 


Se 
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No. 
Year No. of | of 
Location Organ| Governing Official Std’s |Tchrs. 
ate Skis Edward L. Clark 
ah Clive BE. Murray 
iad ae 92 James F. Loper (Dean).. 
y Allen G. Umbreit (Dir.). 
ey aes poe. pied (Dean). . 
Oe Ae Ale ster 

oa 2X “Junior| New Haven 11, Conn.. (Dr), 

Mexico Military inntituse-, .|Roswell, N. Mex..._. 


Rag & Tech. Inst. (C.) .: .jAlfred, N. Y....5..... 

Hat Ag. & Tech. Inst. (C.)...|Canton, N. Y........ : 
. Ag. & Tech. Inst. (C.)... sa 1S Pe Fe wry 1 

Bt. Ag. & Mech. Inst. (C.).. .| Morrisville, N.Y... ! .B. Gallreath ‘(Dir.).. 
e Inst. of Ag. & Home| 


woe 


0 dnomics Li 3B) in ote See ag ele Cobleskill, N. Y...... 1911 |Ray L. Wheeler (Dir.). . 19 
(2 RE oe eae. IN FINODr.. 2.2... 1 Allen P. Burkhardt..... 19 
ae Norman Park, Ga.... / ‘ 10 
f (Ges), -|Bottineau, N. Dak..:. 25 |C. N. Nelson... : 13 
bak. St. Sdh. of Science (C apy enue N. Dak...| 1903"|B. F. Riley. .... ef 55 
Greenville Baptist Acad 
6; ”|-Tigerville, ASE Ree lL M. C. Donnan. . 19 
.|Goeur d'Alene, Idaho. G. O. Kildow.... 17 
oP ae .-|Chicago 25, Tll-7..... Algoth Ohison......... 828 50 
( ...-.|Aflington, Tex....... 1917 |B. H. Hereford (Dean). . 105 
Jr., of La. St. Un. (C., Monroe, 8.2... 2.2 W. R. Cline (Dean)..... 843 37 
ern Oklahoma Agri. re & 
og) EE ee a ee ! We 2 ee Bruce G. Carter.... 2... 32 
n Montana (C., Seo G. H. Vande Bogart.... 20 
n Okla. Junior ‘ese Pp tket 24 Ae 8 1d” Sie Re Loren N. Brown.......- 27 
estern Junior (C.)....... Orange City, Iowa... . y Jacob Heemstra........ 15 
' Dame, Coll. of We Ca eee ai Se Si : ine... 5s hes. edicts eee 
Dame Junior (W., S.)..... 3 i Marae. 25 Bieter M. i a, 
Dame Junior (C., E., hy errr J. AY. <6. Feokee 15 
2 iiside= Military Institute = ‘oak Ridge, in ie See er f Col. EP. Holts, <3 dene 15 
iside-Carlsbad (C., Oceanside, Calif...... Donald C. Carr (Dean).: 31 
Matmnior (W.).. 25... 2... TER apie ee Roe Abby A. Sutherland.... 41 
eas Military Academy... - aires Capt. H. M. Ledbetter. . 15 
(C., eh a Sa 2 |W. Milan Davis........ 20' 15 
Sree te chs haw ORIEN, RS. Pe ss aye 41 |Addison L. Williams....| , 14 
vewhss (w.. WE ot ee, Ottumwa, Iowa Pec Mother Mary Upham... 20 
of eae td (Ww. §.}....)|Fort Worth 4, Tex.... Mother Rosario........ 18 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y.....| 1: , Phater.* ssp 24 
Padtcah, Ky. -...... .G. D 9 
W. Palm Beach, Fla.. John I. 325 20 
Sb ote . R. McLemore... 34 
311 30 
250 
21 
22 
. McLendon......- 28 
b Baati W. Briggs. ca ssc 32 
Perkinston, Miss... .. Albert L. May, Sr...... 28 
.|Misenheimer, N.C... Chi M. Waggoner.....-. 22 
ney PEOEULE, ATE? sie <> R. J. Hannelly (Dean) - 60 
oP Ikevilie, Fy): yes. ‘Ae Ay Page... wean 336 31 
\ 2 Ser eee Wellesley, Mass...... Marie ‘Warten Potter. 35 
‘ds 
Saeed GN, -Adtiley..-. pcuaiae 8 
PTE eee ea te pon aes | MUD EEN, CANE. sacs es Harold E. Chastéin. = 4 aie 30 
J. H. McKenzie (Dean). 22 
Ween eiestick ss a al. PE OLbEX VIGO, OBE .0.5 2: B.E. Jamison (Dean)... 15 
C “State School of W. V. IrvinStewart (Chief Exec. 
3 9) Joie Samo. ce Gore Keyser, W. Va......- Officer) . 34 
es le ee Seale ee ae 37 |H. B. Unruh (Dean).. : 21 
Louis A. LaMotte.....- 22 
Marvin C. ga 58 
G. C. Boswell. en 200 15 
Leo Wolfson (Prin , 30 
J. R. Burgess, Jr....... 10 
Slots At og! ohn ciel, ars of PROULTOM, WEG 5. a 2.006 Roy A. Bither 3 18. 
a ithe Tome a Clark A 21 
Arthur G. Paul 46 
toa letakatels enageh pS stalsture Se Sandy Bea “ie 25 6 
ester, Minn. 3 W. Godaard (Dean).. 340 30 
Cae Sacramento 14, Richplas Ricciardi...... 107 
SHR Sa. os Wichita 12, Kans Charles A, Smith....... 96 18 
N.C. ; Sister M. Maura’ .':... 2}. ..52.sloe ems 
(ieee eae ..|St. 4 Boniface Song........-- 18 
(eae ae ean a George A. Gleason.....- 14 
4 a Sister Althaire (leak cisei[-n pele te ae 
i é Rev. Mo. A. Sharry.... 17 
cen Y prencte rai a a 3 |Carl 8. Mundinger...... 22 
c ‘ aides sti Bees G Nelle Blum Cora teat 24 
Selidedaraet aps Terence Moffat 3 10 
bine Gerald Walker (Rector? . 9 
Spee 8 Sister M. Alice.......-- 20 
weeee.- (St. Mary, Ky........ Albert RuetzZ.......++.- 13 
minary- 
ON etesia apse 3 t. Mary's City, Md.. Anna May Russell.....- 12 
ieee Sats O'Fallon, Mo See ich Sister M. ©. Schaller.... 7 
Raleigh, N.C........ 1842 |Richard & Stone... 25's 29 
“2 )Concordia, Mo....... G. Moeller... 9 
POG A ABO) ihe arenes St. Petersburg, Fla...| 1$ - i 50 
Rey slat apata ais .. {San Angelo, Tex ort 8 |Wilson H. Elkins. aa 
.../San Antonio 5, pe f J. O. Loftin.... - 
E ‘San Antonio 3, Tex... . O. Loitin... 1% es ay 
o County Junior rie? Holster, Calif. . 1 oP 


Ne, 
Jr. (C.,8.)|San Bernardino, “Calif. Ll. 
pide (Cy EB)... a San Francisco, Calit...| 1935 |A. J. Cloud... 


: S ; en only. 
co-educational; E, has extension courses; N, for Negroes:only; S, summer school; W, wome y. 
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Education—Junior Colleges 


Year ; 

Name* Location Organ| Governing Official 
San J District Jr. (C., S.).....|San Jose 14, Calif....| 1928 |T. W. MacQuarrie...... 
San cae Obispo naitte ie). ....|San Luis Obispo, Calif.| 1936 |Lawrence Griffin (Prin.). 
Santa Ana Junior (C., S.).......|Santa Ana, Calif..... 1915 |H. O. Russell (Dir.)..... 
San Mateo Junior (C.).........- San Mateo, Calif. .... 1922 |Charles S. Morris....... 
Santa Maria Junior (C.,8.)....-. Santa Maria, Calif... . 1920 |Harry E. Tyler (Prin.). 2 
Santa Moniea City (C., E., 8.)...|Santa Monica, Calif...) 1929 |Elmer C. Sandmeyer.... 
Santa Rosa Junior (C., S.)....... Santa Rosa, Calif.....| 1918 |Floyd P. Bailey... i 
Schreiner Institute (C.,S.).-...- -. |errville, Lex: 22). = 22 923 |J. J. Delaney..-......- 
Schurz Sees Branch (see Chi- 

cago Cit, or 
Scottsbluff Junior (C., & .|Secottsbluff, Nebr 1926 |W. W. Johnson (Dean).. 
Seminole Junior (C. .|Seminole, Okla. 1931 |O. D. Johns (Supt.).....].....-. 
Shenandoah (C., §S.) . .|Dayton, Va... 1876 Vee Bie eee 
Sinelair, of Y.M.C.A. (C., .|Dayton 2, Ohio. .| 1887 |C..C. Bussey (Dir.)..... 
SKagit Valley Junior (C., S.). .|Mt. Vernon, Wash....| 1926 |LeRoy V. Good (Dean). 
Snead Junior (C.,S.)........... oss, AIS a. 5 oe sae 1935 |Festus M. Cook........ 
SLD (UCD) Sea Sea eee Ephraim, Utah....... 1888 |James A. Nuttall....... 
South Georgia (C.,S.).......... Douglas, Ga......... 1927 |William S. Smith....... 
Southern Baptist (C., E., S.)..... Walnut Ridge, Ark 1941 |H. E. Williams......... 
Southern Christian Institute (C., ’ 

PA tbo. ND as eRe Edwards, Miss... /... 1875 (John Long. -.4.,. 6.525 06 
Southern Semi. &Jr. Coll. (W.)..|Buena Vista, Va...... 1868 |Margaret D. Robey..... 
Southern Union (C., E., 8.)......|/Wadley, Ala......... 1922 |Paul F. Bechtold....... 
Southwest Baptist (C.,S.)....... Bolivar, Mo). 3222228: 1878 |John W. Dowdy........ 
Southwest Mississippi Jr. (C.,S.)..|Summit, Miss........ 1928 |Horace D. Pickens...... 
Southwestern Junior (C., S.)..... Keene, Tex. 2555. 242 1893 |J. V. Peters............ 
Spartan College of Aeronautical : 

Engineering (C.,S.)........... Pulse 1 Olas... 3.5% 1940 |W. D. Trulock (Dean) .. 
Spartanburg Junior (C.)......... Spartanburg, S~C....| 1911 |R. B. Burgess. .\........ 
Spring Arbor Junior (C.)........ Spring Arbor, Mich...| 1873 |J. F. Gregory.......... 
Springfleld Junior (C., S.).......|Springfield, Ill.......- 1929 |Mother M. Depazzi..... 
Stephens (W.) Columbia, Mo....... 1856 |Homer P. Rainey....... 
Sterling Juni .|Sterling, Colo. ....... 1941 |E. S. French (Dean).... 
Stillman (C., Tuscaloosa, Ala...... 1876 |Sam Burney Hay....... 
Stockton (C.) Stockton, Calif....... 1935 |A. T. Bawden (Prin.)... 
Stratford (W.) .(Panville, Va... eke. 1852 |Jno. C. Simpson........ 
Sue Bennett (C Landon: Ty 26.6255 1897 |Oscie Sanders. ......... 

BLGW.)'. 2 Bristol, Va....... 1870 oy WO Gs... St aay ee 
Sunflower Junior (C., .|Moorhead, Miss 1925 | William B. Horton. .... 
Swift Memorial Junior (C .| Rogersville, Tenn. A883 Jer Be Lee. sae tc ewe 
BROCE Ride soc uch a sc Hillsboro, Kans. . 1908 |E. Schéllenberg......... 
CHER OT CB Ee Taft, Calif...... 1922 |J. P. Cosand, Jr. (Dean) 
Temple Junior (C., S.).......... Temple, Tex. . 1926 |Joe R. Humphrey...... 
Tennessee (Un. of) Junior (C., S.)|Martin, Tenn. 1927 |P. Meek (Exec. Officer). . 
Tennessee Wesleyan (C., S.).....|Athens, Tenn... 1866 |James L. Robb...... : 
23" SOE eae aaa Texarkana, Tex...... 1927 |Henry W. Stilwell. . 
Texas Lutheran (C.,S.)......... BORUIN, ROX: ook Gok. 1891 |Wm. F. Kraushaar. : 
Mexas Military (S.)............. merrell, "Pex 20. e habe 1915 |Col. B. B. Abrams...... 
Thornton Junior (C., 8.). «Harvey, TM. 3... ..-% 1927 |James L. Beck (Dean). . 
Trenton Junior (C.)............ Trenton, Mo......... 1925 |S. M. Rissler (Supt.).... 
Trevecca Nazarene (now seni. coll.) 

Trinidad State Junior (C., S.)....|Trinidad, Colo....... 1925 |Dwight C. Baird....... 
Tyler Junior (C., E.,S.)..... jghery There 2s ee 1926 |H. E. Jenkins.......... 
(Umionsunior (C.;S.)........... Cranford, N. J....... 1933 |Kenneth C. MacKay.... 
Urbana Junior (C.)............. Urbana, Ohio........ 1850 |Edward F. Memmott.. . 
PUPHEUSGROW 9.) once ass oe Paola, Kans......... 1924 |Mother M. C. Koehler. 
Valley Forge Military Academy. .|Wayne, Pa.....__).- 1928 |Maj. Gen. M. G. Baker 
(Supt i: stato 
Vermont Junior (part C.)........ Montpelier, Vt.....:. 1834 |John H. Kingsley...... 
Victoria Junior (C., S.)......5... Victoria, Tex........ a 


\ Wal (C.) 
Ward-Belmo 


-) 
Wilson (see Chicago City Jr. 
Wingate (C., 3)" aa aah ¥ nee a 
Wood Junior (C.) 


Young 1. G, Harris (C 
(C., 8: 


Oberlin Institute, now Oberlin 
Ohio, opened Dec. 3, 1833, with 
44 students, 


of whom 29 were men and 15 women, 


Wenatchee, Wash 
Lexington, Mo... 
Dover, Del 


Wise Coa ee ee 
Wessington Springs, S. 
Dake tos ace sek 


18 
1927 
(*)C, co-educational; E, has extension courses; N, for Negroes only; S, summer school; W, wom on 


W. D. Blunk (Dean). 
Sinclair Daniel... . 
Harlie L. Smith... 


CG. Co Burrignik..cs 


Walter L. Downs....... 
J.J. Collins (Act.)...... 


College, Oberlin 
an enrollment. of 


First Coeducational College 


the first 100 
United States. 


No. of 
Std’s |” 


per cent coeducational college 


278 


650) 
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American Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools 


: This list is based on the 1947-48 Educa- | turned by the institutions in the year 1948. Student 
Ditecvory ci the United States Oifice of! totals do not include summer school and exten- 
on. The data are from questionnaires re- { Sich students, nor duplications. 


No, 
: ; Year No. of |_ of 
Name (a) Location Grgan| Governing Official Std’s |Tchrs 
gState (C.,E.,S.).........|Alamosa, Colo....... 1925 {Ira Richardson. 


ma State Teach. (C., E., S.)|Florence, Ala... . 1783 |James A. Keller 
ma State Teach. (C., E., 8.) .|Jacksonville, Ala... ..| 1883 |Houston Cole. : 
abama State Teach. (c. -| Livingston, Ala....... 1883 |W. W. Hill. : 
abama St. Teach. (C., me -)}Montgomery, Ala.....} 1874 |H. Counciil Trenholm. ..}. 12... .)22222. 
D ama State Teach. (c., aeRO AE Ve es creer 1887 {C_.B. Smith... 32 951 45 
any State (C., E., S., Nw i: S = SPAY GIB. 4 a k's .}| 1903 |Aaron Brown.......... 722 50 
ont. Nor. Sch. (name changed : 
Southern Bake Coli of Ed.) 


ho (W., [33 ee eee er Milwaukee 4, Wis....| 1936 |Sister M. Augustine... ... 4i1 26 
can Call ot ‘Phy sical Educa- 
a aR ES ae Ghieago, Ill. . 3. =... F2 1908 |G. O. Carlstrom (Dit). }- 23...) eee 
ee isd New York 24, N. Y...| 1927 |Margaret Wagner (Dean) 125 20 
5 PERSONS, WI, Ov aon id 1903 |B. B. Dougherty. ...... 2 72 
Gays an ene Flagstaff, Ariz.......| 1899 |Lacey A. Eastburn. .... 48 
- 5 fe ae Tempe; Afis-s5.2-: 1885 |Grady Gammage....... 108 
4 Ne. Se 1907 ‘|Nolen M. Irby. «...:.-. 65 
SS ERT eo Milford, Conn.......| 1886 |Edward J. Brown... ... 32, 
5 | ae 2 Se eae oes o "| Cincinnati 12, Ohio...| 1988 |Carl J. Ryan (Dean)...- 18 
.|Clarksville, Tenn..... : Halbert Harville....... 37 
5 Muncie, Ind. 2. 2... 2s. 91S |Jonn R. Emens........ 162 
Hills Teachers (C.. $) eS Spearfish, S. Dak..... 33 | Russell 2. Jonas... 1s -24 sas» are 
e Boston Schoo! of. Pay. sical 
Memontion (W.)......--s--s.- Boston 30, Mass...... 3 |R. P. Sweet (Adm. Dir.) . 29 
wwiing Green Coll. of Com. (C.,8.)|Bowling Green, Ky -| 1922 |J. Murray Hill, Sr...... 22 
bolic Teachers (W., E., S. Providence, R.1...... 5 T. V. Cassidy (Dean)... 20 
al Mi ee College ‘of Edu- 
jon (C., SD Pees Pee Mt. Pleasant, Mich...} 1892 |Chas. L. Anspach...... 142 
ra Missouri St. (C., E., -|Warrensburg,-Mo.....| 1871 |George W. Diemer...... 73 
tral State Teach. (C., E., S.)..|(Stevens Point, Wis. ..| 1894 |William C. Hansen. .... 59 
ntral Washington College of Ed- 
meme (O,, B.S)... 3. -- ses Ellensburg, Wash.....} 1891 |Robert = MeConnell. 76 
yney Tr.Sch.forTeach.(C., RY iia te fee ee 1837 |L. P. Hil 27 
ai Teachers (C., S.). . -|Chieago 21, Til.......| 1869 a I. Swe eel (Act.). 39 
pugatign Kouid. (W)....|New York, N. ¥..... 1916 Blair. . 6 aes colada le ahead atone 
i ewer ee an i 52 ee E- 1875 Ving H. Stewart. Ane 44 
..--| 1864 |Arthur W. Klinek . 35 
--....|peward, Nebr-....... 1894 |A. O. Fuerbringer...... 23 
era b . (C,, BE. , N. ¥...! 1930 |Eleanor Hogan (Chmn.). 17 
A Teachers (C., N.)........- Baltimore 17, Md....| 1900 |Miles f Spe 8 Ga ae 25 
ry State Teach. Ney E., 8.)|Danbury, Conn......| 1904 |Ruth A. Haas...... ae 51 
& State Teachers (C., 8.)..../Cleveland, Miss...... 1925 | William M. Retin: 51 
Bist eee UF a IMM. oS 1895 |R. C. Gibson (Provost).. 80 
1 el otal 1909 |Dennis H. Cooke....... 65 
S.)..|Commerce, Tex...... 1889 |James G. Gee.........- 104 
7 S-)..-|Charleston, l....... 1899 |Robert G. Buzzard..... 124 
rm Ky. State (C., B., S.)....)Richmond, Ky....... 1906 |W. F..O’Donnell....... 82 
D rho age State Normal 
ool (C., Boar. 2 Tee Billings, Mont....... 1925 |A. G. Peterson........- 30 
m econ "College of Educa- 
=D ee eee ae es La Grande, Oreg..... 1929 |Roben J. Maaske......- 37 
Se reer Walter W. Isle......2.. 94 
Beg CW.) 40;, 8. )e ose  « Sis. M. Dunstan (Dean). 36 
2 A. Smith School (Wiss. E. Louise Hoyt (Prin.)-. 10 
alley St. (now senior college) ‘ 25 
a rig ted re oe C. , S.)|Madison, S. Dak..... 1881. | Vi AL LOwry. ss tea aes 
Sate oll. for Teach. 
rd th Nashville 4, Tenn....| 1875 |Henry H. Hill......... es 
Collegeboro, Ga...... 1908 |Z. S. Henderson........ +3 
Glenville, W. Va.....| 1872 |Harry B, Heflin...:.... 2 


./Great Falls, Mont....| 1932 |J. J. Donovan..........].------|+-++--- 


Amy M. Hostler pes 200 20 


fly.  St-Eouis 12,.Mo. 4): . C. A. Naylor, Jr. (P 58 
Q . (C., E., 8.)| Arkadelphia, Ark..... pee ee ae eh Baer 1 ae 
¥ Names (W., E., S.)........ ca Scie Sister M. F. Xavier..... 
ois St. Soran Un2'(Ci, E,, Bo Ole asta aie os Raymond W. Fairenild, ; oe 
a s.)...|Terre Haute, Ind.....| 1870 |Ralpn N. Tirey........ 
de eae 256 
“/ [21 1|Jackson, Miss........] 1877,|Jacob L. Reddix. ...... 27 
pee toe f le ro 
ie exe, er BE. Hager... 5.2. 
© scehera (G03, 8). walter L., MacFarlane... 10% 


5 ‘ 
aining Sch. (C., S.)|Fort Kent, A 
Se eae aed so -Va.. (90: 658 DUKE. = ooo ee as 


; co-educational; ie has eeiariaion's courses; N, for Negroes pee S, summer school; W, women cee 


4 
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Name (8) 


Location 


Mass. St. Teach. (C., 
Massachusetts State ‘Teach. CW.) 
Massachusetts State pee (ene 
Mass. St. Teach. (C., 
Massachusetts State ‘Teach. (C.).. 
Massachusetts State Teach. (C Be 
Mass. St. Teach. ‘o ) 
Memphis State (C., 
Michigan State ee 
Middle Tenn. State (C 
Miner Teachers (C., a 
Minn. St.gTeach. (G., 
Minn. St. Teach. (C., 
Minn. St. Teach. (C., 
Minn. St. Teach. (C., 8) Seve re 
Minn. St. Teach. (C., 
Minn., Un. of (see Satuth Branch) 
Miss Wood's Kindergarten-Pri- 

mary Training ete cw ) 
Miss. Southern (C., 


Mt. St. Joseph Teachers Cw. ieee 
National Coll. of Ed. (part C., E.,S. 
Nebraska St. Teach. (C., E., 8.).. 
iE Ss. 

a)... 

des 


,E 
E 


ey 


J. State Teach. (C 

. State Teach. 

. State Teach. 

. State Teach. 

. State Teach. ( 
. State Teach. 


Eo 
elislel-}e)s) 


© 
tal 
# 
sf 
is} 
= 
om 
Q 


RD 
ot 
o} 
2 
=} 
Sonal 
is) 
4 
(e 
® 
p 
iJ 
Noa 


poy td ea a a a a 


h. 
State Teach. ( 
State Teach. ( 
State Teach. 
State Teach. 
State Teach. 
State Teach. 
State Teach. 
State Teach. 
State Teach. 
State Teach. 
State Teach. 
ak. St. Teach. 
ak. S 


A fe 
f - «C: 
. St. Teach. (C, 
North Texas State (C., 


Northeast Missouri S' 


BrP aaeepreeeet 


. C., E., 8. 
Northern Sea Coll. of Educ 
tion (C., 5.) 


vB 
Nothern St. Teach. (C., z So 
eenaycet Missouri St: Teach. (C. 


aa Sch. of Boston W.,S. 
Okla. Central St. (C., aa 
Okla. East Central St. Xo 
Okla. onsen St. Ae i 


% a, State Teachers (C., § y. 

. State Teachers (C., 

. State Teachers (C., 

. State Teachers (C., 

. State Teachers (C., 

. State Teachers (C., 

. State Teachers (C., 

. State Teachers (C., 

. State Teachers (C.; 

. State Teachers (C. 

. State Teachers (C., 
Perry Kindergarten Nor. 


. Inst. (C., gy: 
Soni (Cc ia 


ee D 7 

..| Ypsilanti, Mich. 

..|Murfreesboro, Ten 

..|Washington, D. C 

...-|Bemidji, Minn 
| Moorea, Minn 


. {Upper Monteciair, 
~ |Silver cy 
wv Brookport, N 


--|Geneseo, N. Y 
.-|New Paltz, 
.-|Oneonta, N.Y 
- -|Oswego, 'N. Y 
..|Plattsburg, N. Y 
. -| Potsdam, 
. .|Elizabeth City, N. C.. 
-:|Dickinson, N. Dak. . 
..|Ellendalé, 
.)...|Mayville, N. 
..-|Minot, N. Dak 
-..|Valley City, N. 
-|Denton, Tex 


-|Havre, Mont 


Massachusetts St. Aone rae EB.) |Bridgewater, aoe ats 


Fitchburg, 


.| Framingham, fey =e 


Lowell, Mass 
North Adams, Mass. . 


Minneapolis 5, Minn.. 
-|Hattiesburg, Miss... . 
-|Dillon, Mont......,.. 
Mt. Angel, Oteg? 32372 
eee LEN. ¥.- 


Kearney, Nebr....... 
Peru, Nebr 


Paterson 3, N 
Trenton 5, Nv 


Las Vegas, N. Me 


eS 


Albany 3 


INS Wn, , Oe 


N. 


N. Dak.... 
Dak..... 


Lewiston, Idaho 
DeKalb, Il 


Marquette, Mich 


Aberdeen, S. Dak... . 


Maryville, Mo....., 
Natchitoches, La 
Boston 15, Mass 
Edmond, Okla. . 
Ada, OKla...... 
Tahlequah, Okla... 


i *.|Monmouth, Ore... 


Parkland, Wash 


Education—Teachers Colleges; Normal Schools 


Year 
Organ 


‘. No. of| 
Governing Official Std’s 


Q. M. 
Eugene A. Clark 
Charles R. Stattgast. ... 
C.'B.(Crawtford. 4. <2. 20s 


S. L. Wood (Prin.)...... 
Robert C. Cook 
Rush Jordan es 
Sister M. Ida (Dean)... 
Mother de Sales 
Miss Edna Dean Baker.. 
Wiley G. Brooks....... 
Herbert L. Cushing 
W.. Nic Nioholas? =. 20\..% 
Moe P. Morey. 4<:. 0 
Edgar F. Bunce 


Donald M. Tower. 
Harry Rockwell. 
Donnal V. Smith 
Leslie R. Gregory 
Herbert G. Espy 
William J. Haggerty.... 
Charles W. Hunt.. 
Harvey M. Rice........ 
Charles C. Ward. ase 
Frederick W. Crumb.. 
Sidney D. Williams 
Charles E. Scott. 


Carl C. Swain 
R. L. Lokken 


Walter H. Ryle 


Glenn W. Todd 
Karl L. Adams 


Ae PANG. 2. 6m fs < dees 
& H. Vande Bogart. . 
Noah E. Steele 


Ss WA SONERE S : oes ene 
Joseph E. Gibson....... 
Abigail Eliot (Dir.)..... 
R. R. Robinson 


Ralph D. Wellons. 
Harvey A. Andrus: 


Quincy A. W. Rohr al 
Richard T. point 
James G. Morgan 


pe. 
Mrs. H.. H. Jones (Prin.)} 
Herman H. Hegner 
Howard R. Jones....... 
E, B. Evans (Dean). 
as A. in (Beas os aca 


. > ae 


Location 


chers 


m8. 

Institute , eA8 51) aie ees Menomonie, Wis 
fe Teachers (C., E., ind Ere ES St. Louis 13, Mo 
St. Teach. (C., E., $.)... Alpine, Tex 
s College of the eit of 
on (W., 8S.) 
chers College of Columbia Uni- 
sity (C., E., S. 
ers College of Connecticut 


Boston 15, 


New York 27, 


hers Inst. of Yeshiva Un 
ee Ag. & Ind. State (C., E., 


|Castleton, Vt 
-|Johnson, Vt 


: 8.) 

“ mnt St Teach (C., a} BD: Lyndon, Vt 
a St. = yaeh. (W., S.)......| Farmville, Va 

gton St. Nor. Sch. (C., 

Bt Texas St. oe (C., E., 
Ws. State (C., a. DEAS 
Va. State (C. 
State (C., ae 
n Carolina Teach, ‘G 8.). 

' 3 St. (C., E., 
Ky. St. Teach. (C., 


bo (W., Vig... 


3} Canyon, ax sie tt 
Bluefield, W. Va 
Fairmont, Ws 


Cullowhee, N. C 
Macomb, Ill 


Mich. Coll, ger CE 33 Kalamazoo, Mich. . 

p State (C., E.,S.)..-.... Gunnison, Colo... 

; Washington. College of 
tion (C., Baines ta f Bellingham, Wash.... 
MEME Nas bal. a sya eennes hs Boston, Mass. .... 


antic St. Teach. (C., E., S.)| Willimantic, Conn. . 
n-Salem Teach. (C.,’ E., 
O° RS SES ee ee ae Winston-Salem, N. 


nm State (C., E., S.).....|Superior, Wis...-. 
n St. Teach. (C., E. ., $.)_|Eau Claire, Bie A 
n St. Teach. (C., E., S.).|La Crosse, Wis... . 
msin St. Teach. (C., E., S.). | Milwaukee lL, Wis. 


n St. Teach. (C., Ss) omeee 
n St. Teach. (C., S.)| Platteville, Wis 
n St. Teach. (C., '" ‘S.). River Falls, Wis. . 
sin St. Teach. (C., 5.) Whitewater, Wis 


+ S))W eatherford, Okla... . 
WW ecsteet a tee eet dls Shao Nacogdoches, Tex. ... 


No X<.* 


New Britain, Conn... 
New York 33, N. Y 


* ae aaeesy 8, Tenn..... 
south Boston, Mass... 


.| West Liberty, W. Va.. 


ation— Teachers Col.; Normal Schools; Rhodes Schol.; Nieman Fel. 401 


Year No. of er 
Organ} Governing Official Std’s | Tchrs. 
1873 |W. W. Parker........,. 1,931 69 
---| 1909.|T. T. Montgomery... ... 1,321 78 
-..| 1893 |R. H. Snyder... 2.02.07 294 33 
..| 1926 |Elmo N. Stevenson. .... 650 40 
1899 |J. Howard Kramer..:.. 120 17 
1806. [Roy-Bllis) 2. Ps ae. 2,047 87 
.--| 1903 [John G. Flowers....... 1,677 90 
190k TRH. Burtones. 3. ae 1,103 57 
1923 |Paul L. Boynton....... 1,200 64 
...| 1893 |Verne C. Fryklund..... 611 51 
...| 1898 |R. M. Harris (Prin,).... 619 30 
..-}| 1920 | Richard M. Hawkins... . 892 40 
.+-| 1852 |Wm. H. J. Kennedy.... 272 25 
i888 |Wm. F. Russell (Dean).. 9,692 562 
1849 | Herbert D. Welte....... 1,263 90 
1921 |Pinkhos Churgin (Dean) 150 25. 
1912. | Walter 8. Davis; 5 .«..2-c)s:..:- alee 
1888 | Emerson Staebner a. } ey eee 
..-| 1947 |John C. Huden. 210 14 
...| 1867 | William H. Carter...... 80 10 
xse} 1981 Sister. MM. Towing... 2 58s. eie.sncpe cd eee 
varie kl (Rite: Ee Bold, See ae 70 19 
.--| 1884 | Dabney S. Lancaster... . 775 65 
1923 |Sister M. Theodine..... 123 22 
..-| 1909 |L. A. Sennett (Prin.).... 95 14 
ad) ip 2910. | J_Aa/ TW Se tose aes 1,767 76 
..-| 1895 |H. L. Dickason. ......: 659 33 
...| 1866 |George H. Hand....... 872 57 
1837 |Paul N, Elbin.........: 565 30 
...| 1889 |W. E. Bird (Act.) . 590 46 
2 S08 1 A BED... . . se oe 1,474 100 
1907 | Paul L. Garrett Jets «ae 1,748 125 
1903 |Paul V. Sangren........ 4,000 275 
...}| 1911 | Peter P. Mickelson. .... 670 42 
1893 | William W. Haggard.... 1,380 78 
...| 1889 | Winifred E. Bain......- 330 17 
1889 |J. Eugene Smith....... 200 44 
C.| 1892 |Francis L. Atkins....... 538 26 
56. 1896 |Jim Dan Hill... 2.22. ae 1,038 68 
eee) EOLS LW. Ri Davies... “42. eas 724 56 
...| 1909 | Rexford S. Mitchell..... 1,326 78 
1880 |J. Martin Klotsche..... 1,800 120 
-4 1) 1871 | Forrest R. Polk... 5.32 90 60 
.--} 1866 |C. O. Newlun........04 715 53 
1874 |E. H. Kleinpell......... 835 51 
..«! 1868. |Robert C. Williams. . .. jp.) elena 


American Rhodes Scholarships, suspended 
Rhodes Trustees in 1939 as a result of the 
were resumed in 1946 and since that date 
elections have been held 


ition to the 32 annual Scholarships ap- 
ted to the United States, the Rhodes 
es in 1946 and 1947 allotted 16 additional 
ships to take care of men who had com- 
at least one year of war service and who 
have been eligible for Rhodes Scholarships 
the years when they were suspended. Be- 
me in 1948 the number of Scholarships allotted 
® United States is again reduced to 32, but 
service candidates base are eligible, in 1948 
last time. 

regular stipend of a Rhodes Scholarship 
a year, but for the present this stipend is 
mted by an extra grant of £100 a year, mak- 
total of £500. An appointment to a Rhodes 
ship is tenable for two years with a third 
£ the discretion of the Trustees. 

e op keene for a regular Scholarship a candi- 
be—(a) A male citizen of the United 


The Nieman 


jer the {erms of the Lucius W. Nieman and 
Wahl Nieman Fund about $1,000,000 was 
hed to Harvard in 1937, ‘‘to promote and 
the standards of journalism in the United | 
§ and educate persons deemed specially quali- 
journalism.” Mr. Nieman was the founder 
sher of the Milwaukee Journal and the 
set up under the will of his widow. Har- 
tablished eon providing working 
men, of at least three years’ experience, 
tunity for a@ year’s unrestricted study 


a 


annually 
~ On 


C, co-educational; E, has extension courses; N, for Negroes only; S, summer school; W, women only. 


American Rhodes Scholarships 


States and unmarried; (b) Over 19 and nof over 
25 years old at the time of entrance; (c) Have at 
least junior standing in some recognized degree 
granting university or college in the United States. 
For War Service Scholarships a candidate must be 
(a) A male citizen of the United States; (b) Over’ 
19 and. not over 33 years old at the time of en- 
trance; (c) Have at least sophomore standing in 
some recognized degree granting university or col- 
lege in the United States. For War Service Scholar- 
ships marriage is not a bar. 


Candidates may apply either from the State 
in which they have their ordinary private domicile, 
home, or residence, or from the State in which 
they ‘have received at least two years (one year 
for War Service candidates) of their college edu- 
cation. Selections are made on the basis of the 
candidate’s record in school and college, supple- 

ented by reference of persons who know him 
and by a personal interview with the Committee 
of Selection. Detailed information may be obtained 
from Dr. Frank Aydelotte, American Secretary to 
the Rhodes Trustees, Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton. N. 


Fellowships 


Source: An official of the fund 


while on leave from their papers. The amount of 
each fellowship in most instances equals each in- 
dividual’s salary. About ten fellowships are awarded 


e ‘pundred twenty-two Fellowships were 
awarded between 1938-1948 each for a year of resi- 
dent study at Harvard. Women were made eligible 
for Fellowships in 1945 and two women were ap- 
pointed to Fellowships that year. 

Archibald MacLeish was Curator of the Fellow- 
ships in 1938-1939. Louis M. Lyons has been Curator 
since 1939. 


a ee a 
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Institution Location Institution Location : 
Decatur, Ga...... $2,355,000||John Caroll Univ. . . Cleveland, ne 138! 
igre. ot Untversity, Ala.. 6,053,925||Johns Hopkins Un, .|Baltimore, Md. . aie y 
‘Albion College... .. Albion, Mich..... 3,236,000||Johnson C. Smith lotte’N. C...| 2,00 
Alfred University...|Alfred, N. Y.....- 2,829,42 University....... Charlotte, et 
Alleghany eS .|Meadville, fs RES 27134000 poe te le of ree brah ee Et 
i eS * , 
ee a hee ceiiacde 4 Lane Rete enone oe Siro Sen cee capt + Fo fd 
Lebanon.. 5,200,0 ayette College... s 
Rca Collene... Pests “Mass. 13,761/231||Laval University. . .|Quebec, Canada...| 2,51 
Antioch College... .| Yellow Spgs., Ohio.| 2,738,000||Lehigh University. .|Bethlehem, Pa.... 8,00 
Aquinas College. . . .|GrandRap. ‘ds,Mich.| 2,080,000}}Lindenwood Coll. . .|St. Charles, Mo... 2,9 
Atlanta Univ......|Atlanta, Ga....... 3/265,009}|Loyola University ..|Los Angeles, Calif.) 2,1 
Baldwin-Wallace Loyola University. .|New Orleans, La..| 5,0 
College... .-.....-% Berea, Ohio....... 2,275, 000]|Macalaster College..|St. Paul, Minn....} 2,3: 
Barnard Gollege....\New York, N. ¥!.| 5,221,388||Macdonald College. |Quebec, Canada...| 4,00 
Bates College...... Lewiston, Me 2'295,760|| MacMurray Coll. . . | Jacksonville, Ill...| 4,07 
Baylor University . .|Waco, Tex.. 3,006,273||Marquette Univ....|Milwaukee, Wis...} 2,418 
Beloit College... .. .|Beloit, Wis. ‘| _2'600;000]| Maryland, Un. of...|Baltimore, Md....| 2,585 
Berea College. AWBCLOR Say... i falcdevsha 11,123'640||Mass, Inst. Tech. ..|Cambridge, Mass..| 48,0 
Berry College. ..|Mt. Berry, Ga....| ~4,000,000|/McGill University. Montreal, Canada.| 27,1 
Bethany College....|Bethany, W. Va...| 3,125,000)|MceMaster Univ.. .| Hamilton, F 
Boston University ..|Boston, Mass..... 6,325,893 Ontario, Canada. pout 
Bowdoin College. . .|Brunswick, Me....| 9,000,000)|Mercer pa a Macon, Ga....... 66) 
Bradley Poly. Inst..|Peoria, Il........ 2,438,026|| Mich. St. Coll.. .|E. Lansing, Mich..| 2,14 
Brown Mah _|Providence, R. I...| 13,626,000||Michigan, Un. of...|Ann Arbor, Mich..| 17,66} 
Bryn Mawr Coll. ..|Bryn Mawr, Pa 7,535,670||Middlebury CoHege.|Middlebury, Va...| 4,86 
‘Buffalo Univ.....-.. Buffalo, N. Y..... 7,034, 189}| Mills College....... Oakland, Calif....| 2,383} 
Butler Univ....... Indianapolis, ind..| 5,081;082||Milwaukee-Downer. |Milwaukee, Wis. 2,45 
California Institute Minnesota, Un. of. . Minneapolis, Minn,| 29,42 
of Technology. ...|Pasadena, Calif. ..| 21,550,000|| Missouri, Un. of... .|Columbia, Mo. 2,68 
California, Un. of...|Berkeley, Calif....| 40,100,700/|/Monmouth College. Monmouth, Til. 2,05 
Carleton College... .|Northfield, Minn..| 3,950,000 LAS ee So. Hadley, Mass..| 6,70 
ie Institute of ew Jersey College 
SE ocunclogy eee Pittsburgh, Pa....| 6,000,000 for Women...... New Bruns., N. J..| 2,2@ 
Case School of N.Y. Post Grad. a 
Applied Science. .|Cleveland, Ohio...| 5,990,713]|__ Medical School... .| New York, N. ¥..| 2,2 
Catholic University | New York Univ... .|New York, N. aa -| 1863 
of America...... Washington, D.C.| 4,957,710|/N. Carolina Coll....|Durham, N. C....|. 4,07 
Centre College. ....|Danville, Ky.....} _2,400,000}|/North Carolina, 
Chicago, Univ. of...|Cnhicago, Ill. . ..| 71,767,170 University of.....|/Chapel Hill, N. C. 3,33 
Cincinnati, Un. of. .|Cincinnati, Ohio...| 10,843,408||North Dakota 
Claremont College .|Claremont Cailif.. 4'603,576 Agric. College. ...|Fargo, N. Dak. 2,01 
Clark University. . .| Worcester, ass...| 6,099,937||Northwestern Un.. Evanston, ie. sane 60,0 
Coe College........ Cedar Rapids, Ia..| 2,235,622||Notre Dame, Un. of| Notre Dame, Ind..| 4,0 
Colby College...... Waterville, Me.. 4,000,000]|Oberlin College... . .|Oberlin, Ohio. .... 23,6 
Colgate University..|Hamilton, N. We sal sb S12 781 Ohio State Uniy.. ..|Columbus, Ohio...| 2,7 
Colorado College. ..|Colo. Spgs., Colo..| _2,951,616||Ohio Wesleyan Un.. Delaware, Ohio....| 5,21 
Columbia Un. (a)...|New York, N. Y..| 77,885,827||Okla. A. & M. Coll. . |Stillwater, ones ..). 0 
Conn. College...... NewLondon, Conn 2,142,609||Oklahoma, gs of. . | Norman, ene 2 4,3. 
Cooper Union...... New York, N. Y..| 9,108,039]|Park College....... Pankville, Mo.. 2,04 
Cornell College... . .| Mt. Vernon, Towa.| 2,774,590]|Paul Smith's College|Paul Smiths, N 2,514 
Cornell ees ‘|Ethaca, N. Y...... +36,000,000||Penn., Univ. of.. | Philadelphia, pine 31,0 
Creighton Univ. Omaha, Nebr..... 285,697 Pittsburgh, Un. of. .|Pittsburgh, Pa. 3,88 
Dathousie Univ... .|Halifax, N.S..... 4,280,605|| Pomona College. . . .|Claremont, Calit. 4,7 
Dartmouth College. |Hanover, N. H.... .000,000||Pratt Institute. .... Brooklyn, N. Y... 9,6% 
Davidson College.. .|Davidson, N. C...| 5,123,114||Princeton Univ. . ‘|Princeton, Ne 36 43,0 
Delaware, Univ. of..|Newark, Del...... 5,000,000}|Queens University. .|Kingston, Canada.| 4,1) 
Denison University. Granville, Ohio.... 3,647,394||Radcliffe College. . -|Cambridge, SS 81! 
Denver, Univ. of. ..|/Denver, Colo..... 2,052,930;|Redlands, Un. of. as Calif... 3,0 
DePauw Univ...... Greencastle, Ind...| 6,337,155 Rensselaer Poly. In. Troy, N. eee 11,4 
Dickinson College. .|Carlisle, Pa....... 2,400, Rice Institute. ..... Houston, Texas. 30,0 
Dillard University. .|New Orleans, La..| 3/000:000 Richmond, Un. of. . Richmond, Va 3,1 
Prake University... |Des Moines, Iowa.| 2,702/874||Robert College... .- Istanbul, Gao 3,1 
Drew University... .| 8,507,082||Rochester ae 
Drexel Institute. 3,036,842|| of Technology... .|Rochester, N. Y... 6g 
Duke University. .. 4%, 685,096||Rochester, Un. of...|Rochester, N. Y.. q 
Duquesne Univ..... 000,000||Rose Poly. Inst... .|Terre Haute, Ind. 0! 
Emory University - 18 121,325||Rutgers Uniy ‘|New Bruns., N. 


Fisk University. ... 
Furman University . 
Gannon College. . 


e, 
Wrap ton; D.C. 


Georgetown Univ.. 3,500,000 
eres Es Peabody 
eis te bis< Nashville, Tenn...) 4,908,898 

George washington 

University....... Washington, D.C.} 3,000,000 
Georgia School of 

ance ht Stik Atlanta, Ga....... ed 
Goucher College....|Baltimore, Md.... 19 


eae College.....|Grinnel, Iowa..... 
H, Sophie Newcomb 


Berta St. Louis, er. 
St. Olat Collen ‘|Northfield Minn. 
Scranton, Univ. ot. .|Seranton, Pa...... 
Santa Clara Coll... .|Santa Clara, Calif. 
Simmons College. ..|Boston, Mass... .. 
Smith College. . .|N’ thampton, Mass. 
Southern Meth. Oh Dallas, T 
Southwestern Coll. . 
Spelman College... . 
Stanford Univ. 


‘Memorial oucae: 2,311,387||Stevens Institute of 
Hamilton College.. 4,399,690]|_ Technology...... Hoboken, N. J 
Hamline Univ...... 4,416,094||Swarthmore College. Swarthmore, ek 
Hampton Institute..|Hampton, Va..... 10,149,186}|Syracuse Univ... .. Syracuse, N. Y.. 
Harvard Univ...... 182,824,335||Teachers College. . .|New York, N. Y. 
Haverford College. .|Haverford, Pa..... ,583,840]|Texas Christian Un, |Fort Worth, Tex... 
Idaho, Univ. of... .|Moscow, Tdaho....| 3; 750,000||Texas, Un. of .|Austin, Texas... . | 
Tilinois Instutue of Toronto, Un ot 

Technology...... Chicago, Ill....... 2, 100,000|| Trinity College 
Illinois, Un. of..... Grbana, M.'s. 2)140,702||Tufts Coll ae. 

Immaculate Heart Tulane Univ. (c). 

College. ...|Los Angeles, Calif.| 3,000,000|/Tulsa Un. of....... :|Tulsa, Okla... .:: 
Incarnate Word Coll.|San Antonio, Tex..| 2,170,592}|Tuskegee Inst... ... egee, Ala.. 
Indiana University..|Bloomington, Ind.| 3, ,000]}Union College. . .|\Schenectady, N. Y. 
Tastitute for Ad- __||Univ. of the South. . Sewanee, Tenn. . 

vanced Study..../Princeton, N. J....| 19,000,000]|Vanderbilt Univ... .|Nashville, Tenn. . 
slg ittey Woman’ 8 Vassar College 


College of... .... Istanbul, Turkey.. 
James ‘Sutin Un, ,|Decatur, Ill 
John Brown Univ.. 


‘|Siloam Spgs., Ark?! 2;000;000 


2,245,32 
2/000, - Vv: 


“een ant 
‘|chatlottesvie, Va. 


lege. 
irginia, Gane of. 
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tution Location 


.|Crawf’dsville, Ind.| $2,651,558 
| "3'256'822 
41689,342 


8,596,803)| Williams College. 
24,420,417)| Wisconsin, Un. of 


Wake Forest, N. C 


Institute. W. Va... 


Amount | 


W 
2,500,000 lw. 
14,611,226); Worcester Pol 
9,152,647 


2,033,294 


institution Location )Amount 


Williamette Univ... 
Williams College. . 


Madison, Wis 
Springfield, O = 
Wooster, Ohio... . 


r. 


ittenberg College. 
ooster, Coll. of... 


technic Institute... 
Wyoming Un. of.... 
Yale University. ... 


Worcester, Mass. 4,676,620- 
Laramie, Wyo. ....| _4,362)574 
New Haven, Conn.| 124,673,459 


7 


Tncludes H. 


| Includes Barnard College, Teachers College 


the College of Pharmacy and N. Y. School of 


Work. (b) Includes New Jersey College for Women ($2,206,000) 
Sophie Newcomb Memorial College ($2,311,387). 


25 Leading Daily U. S. Newspapers by Circulation 


irce: a ee statements as submitted to the Audit Bureau of Cireulations, Sept. 30, 1947 


Morning; E: evening; S: Sunday; 5: Monday to Friday average; 6: Monday to Saturday average.) 


Newspaper Daily Sunday Newspaper Daily Sunday 
‘York Daily News|2,402,346 (M-6) 4,716,807 || Detroit Free Press....| 425,024 (M-6 461,452 
York Mirror... .| 1,054,265 (M-6) 2,206,239 || Detroit News........ 423,493 tee 538,751 
1,031,851 (M-6) 1,544,770 || Detroit Times.......| 418,058 (E-6) 617,541 
771,303 (2-6) 630,524 || Los Angeles Herald & 
C HEEDNGAS fe es lacst aid 416,067 (B-5) 3). ch. aoe 
Bore hia «Mites os 363,088 (E-6) 364,560 || Los Angeles Examiner] 409,895 (M-6) 860,124 
354,211 (M-6) |........ Boston Post........-. 404,697 (M-5) 290,606 
: ee aimee 27,299 Boston Herald 
Mielphia Inquirer.| 704,947 1,056,404 "PLAVeler.. siti tie the 032 151,246 (M-5) 253,559 
ork Journal & 253,214 (E-5) 
OS re 693,687 (E-6) 1,281,645 iis | Sees 5b 404,460 
672,848 (M&E-6)| 823,276 || Los Angeles Times...| 397,640 (M-6) 754,302 
New York World- 
elite dS ihats 420,420 (M-6) th aGote Telegram..........| 382,665 (H-5) siete re 
214,475 (E Milwaukee Journal...}| 380,818 (H-6) 368,042 
+ Oe ee 634,895 Des Moines Register- 
543,583 (M-5) 1,092,054 PRBUGC. Ts aa 0d aan 215,959 (M-6) 480,480 , 
148,457 (E-6 
519,593 (E-6) 1,085,695 bn ee eee 304,41 
meine = 493,576 (E-6) .-.+---. || Baltimore Sun .......| 172,540 (M-6) 299,453 
; 190,844 (E-6) 
Ma Wincd cheltdis « - 280,179 (B-6) 551,155 Total . ....-..+...| 363,384 
145,261 (M-6) 2 
Se 425,440 


e are 1,769 English language daily newspapers in the United States with a combined circulation 
73,276: 511 Sunday newspapers with a combined circulation of 45,950,352; 8,381 listed weekly 


ers with a combined circulation of 13,245,343. 


Cireulation of 25 Leading U. S. Magazines 
e: Latest available publishers’ statements as submitted to the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


s Digest * (Domestic edition) Attietiean Home. .).\5 251.50 sapir - 2e eae 2,503,580 
more than 9,000,000 | American Magazine..................- 2,440,124 

__ SSP Re ee oe oe eer 5,385,760 | True Story... 5. '. 2.-d sie «<4» vinta eee Pee eee 
Bapomesournal. 052... wd. as 4,621,108 | Cosmopolitan... 0.0... 2)-.0-ens ...- 2,108,653 
poivening PORG. 255.5. 2 4. tense $.956,904 'lsFousehold....'. . . «:. dels «as cl ap ee 2,010,549 
n’s Home Companion............ 3,700,212 | Goronet, more than. . ....00.. sss sinter Seem 000 
PUL RRARITIO. ec vk ease ails cle wale 8,006, 7o0 |PREADOOK,,>.. 25... 0.2 3c nd Rae 1,855,735 

rt Homes & Gardens.............-- 3,200,624 | Trae Confessions...........51206eseee ,764,766 
an Legion Magazine...........-. 3,119,496 | National Geographic.................-¢ 1,610,236 
BACK CODING 2.2.06 os ct te ens 016.Gee"), LIDSFbY .. 2. ood. eae ooh eee 1,598,891 
MDE raie! Sse «ais d=: 5] - clas aes BiO0U Maes] RAMS ot app. 2 thw ht wv ala one eee 1,588,245 
MRA CS shia o stride sphere gle eles oy 2,829,584 | Fereign Service.............e000+-4+++ 1,239,553 
2,770,209 | Archie Comics. .........- 2244-0 seers 1,184,544 


ank Neuhauser, The 

ville, Ky. - 

auline Bell, The Courier-Journal, Louis- 
K 7 


The Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 
“Betty Robinson, The South Bend (Ind.) 


-Times. E 
irgina Hogan, The Omaha (Neb.) World- 


d Tribune. 

ard Randall, The White Hall (N. Y.) Reg- 
and Republican. z ¥ 
jorothy Greenwald, The Des Moines (Iowa) 
ter and Tribune. ' . 

ae Roach, The Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 
al 


iS. 
a Mohler, The Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 


Trowbridge, The Des Moines (Iowa) 
and Tribune. 
ille, Ky. 


. 


arah Wilson, The Portland (Ore.) Evening |" “pyess), third. Z 


kley, The Courier-Journal, | 


S not belong to A.B.C. Reader’s Digest additionally has a combined foreign language circulation 


National Spelling Bee Champions 


National Spelling Bee, conducted by Scripps ; 
yas instituted by the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal (1925). Children under 16 years of age 
pred by participating newspapers are eligible to compete for the cash prizes aud prize trips. 


Courier-Journal, ; 1938—Marian Richardson, The Louisville (Ky.) 


-Howard Newspapers and other newspapers since 


Times. 

1939—Elizabeth Ann Rice, The Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram and Gazette. 

1940—Laurel Kuykendall, The Knoxville (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel. 

1941—Louis Edward Sissman, The Detroit (Mich.) 
News. % 

1942—Richard Earnhart, The El Paso (Tex.) Her~- 
ald-Post. 


Chicago (Chicago 
Se enone Sam, Parma, Ohio (Cleveland (Ohio) 


1948—Jean Chappelear, Black Horse, Ohio (Akron 
(Ohio) Beacon-Journal), bee eae Darrel Fla- 
velle, Washington, D. C. (V ashington Daily 
News), second; Rosemary Schirmer, White Oak, 
Ohio (The Cincinnati Post and Station WCPO), 
third. 
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American College Fraternities and Sororities | 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


(in each instance for all Fraternities and Sororities, where no or only partial information is ¢ 

two requests for data, sent annually, have remained unanswered for several years.) ae 
The oldest American college Greek Letter Fraternity is Phi Beta Kappa, organized at William 

Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., Dec. 5, 1776. The United Chapters were organized in 1885. } 


The Kappa Alpha Society, founded Noy. 26, 1825, is the oldest of all the Greek Letter Fratert 


Education—College Fraternities 


to have maintained a continuous existence. 


Th Corresponding Secretary of the National Interfraternity Conference is Dr. Gilbert W. 
. Chestertown, Md. 


Washington College, { 
The Secretary of the Professional Interfraternity Conference is Paul M. Cook, 2043 Ridge I 


Homewood, Il. 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the Association of College Honor Societies is Dean Robert W. Bié 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 


The Secretary of the National Conference on College Fraternities and Societies is Mrs. Clarend 


Sale, 3709 Lenox Drive, Fort Worth 7, Texas. 


The Secretary of the National Panhellenic Conference is Miss L. Pearle Greene, 302 Fall Creek 
Ithaca, N. Y.; the Association of Education Sororities, Mrs. Haswell Staehle, 481 Torrence Rd., Colul 
2, Ohio; and of the Professional Panhellenic Association, Miss Doris Prosser, 1106 W. Duncannon 


Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


i 
| 


Date Active | Mem- 
Fraternities Found. | Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 
Seoan, jl 1904 27 | 13,500 | 7530 Sheria ‘Chi 
Aisin Gc nh ee ana 1895 18 | 61603 | 335 Tatayette See Ne eae NW, 
-Alpha Delta Gamma... !: 1924 7 1,600 | 6813 W. Hobart Av., Chicago 31, Til 
Alpha Delta Phi...._. 1832 27 | 15,440 | 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
‘Alpha Epsilon Pi. . 1913 45 8,000 | 4 No. 8th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. : 
Alpha Gamma Rho... 1904 31 | 12,175 | 706 Michigan, Urbana, Il. 
Alpka Gamma Upstion 1922 8 1,621 13141 Corbett St., Detroit 13, Mich. 
oa ‘ 
apes es Pee mbda..........| 1014 | 7 | 2256 | 383 Park Ave., Clarendon Hills, Ill. 
pha BIG eee ote. - i9i4 19 3,990 | 143 . Ave., Cambr idge 38, Mas : 
Alpha Sigma Phi...:.) 111.121): 1845 52 | 21,000 }-31 W. Winter St yes nic, . 
Alpha Tau Omega... 1.1)... 27: 1865 95 | 42,000 | 627-29 E. Green St., Champaign, Ill 
Beta Gamma Sigma............ 1916 52 | 16,000-} 106 U.H., Iowa City, Iowa = 
Pate RURIOBMNOO WD Legis. ws § 1910 9 2,127 | 21 East 40th St., New York 16, N. YJ 
sBeraplnctaPlge. ocoa sc. sons. 1839 2 | 48.298 | Chicago Natural History Museum, 
a hicago 5, Ill. 
eet ete ees eereese eens 1854 a 13,668 | 320 Connally Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga.” 
eee con. .7.2-| 1g00° | 40. | Ya'see | theo aeoee Ave, Ans 
Delta Kappa Epstion....0 11... 1844 49 | 26'300 | 50 Vanderbilt Ave. Ns Ty, NW, 
CLES 66st 1827 15 5,000 | 15 William St., New York 5, N. ¥. 
a2. ae 1847 «| 9 3,690 | 270 Park Ave.. N. Y. 17, N. ¥. 
Le ee 1899 54 15,097 | 218 Woolworth Bidg., Springfield, Ohit 
A) Se 85s 39,941 | 333 No. Penn. St., Indianapolis 4, Inc 
- ke eee 1834 él 26,500 | 271 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
2 keds 198 6s 2,850 | 256 E. Irvin Ave., State College, Pa. 
eee ce . 25,000 | 303 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2! 
oe head , 2,715 | 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. ¥. 
oe 7 1,853 | 58 Beaver St., Keene, N. H. 
pe ehe yee 7 5,000 | 443 Grove St., Rahway, N. J. 
at 2,908 | 1132 Albany St., Schenectady, N. ¥. | 
1369 114 | 52,094 | Box 150, Carmel, Calif, 
aoee fee 3,250 | Box 609, Fairmont, W. Va. — 
DBA. A. 5 a 42,000 | 2029 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 2,2 
2 A ae 1911 195 13,000 | 913 You St., N.W., Wash., D.C. 
Pye Rss een eee: 1014 3 4,653 | 210 BH, Lexington St., Baltimore 3, Mé 
io 5 a 2,100 | State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
Be, 1848 198 55,000 2-10 'S. Campus, Oxford, Ohio a 
Gamma Deita.-/\..'.'.1| isas | #2 | 4& at ae er naa 
S Bhi Yota Alpha. 20000000200) 1081 |... ss]. eee | Pauses Seuneton 5, Daa | 
Pht peappe 1889 21 7,136 | 435 Commercial Sq., Cincinnati 2, Oh 
ee apws Ee 1852 52 | 26,000 | 1940 E. 6th St., Cleveland 14, Ohi 
zhi appa Sigma 1850 39 | 15,206 | Rm. 404, 1500 Locust St. Phila. 2, P 
Phi Kappa Tan 1906 15 No. Gampus Ave. onford, OUIGME 
tt pies. nD ve., Oxford, Ohio | 
1909 43a Sty ro 
1910 
1873 
1868 
ie | 
oy. Mapes 0 
Sigma Alon ieee Pe Pe Rt pe oo 
pene Alph 190 
SS) PSS wale). Det cago 1, Ill. 
ear. 1807 123 Broadver ee ea 
y, New York 6, N. Y._ 
eens ae 1900 W. Broad St. Richmond 20, V 
ete 1137 B. Jersey St., Elizabeth 4, N. J. || 
oa 2912 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 17, N. 3 
reg 1619 W. Thompson St., Philad. 21, Ps 
1920 P.O. Box 506, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
1910 Grand Concourse, Bronx 58, N. Y._ 
1910 79 Reade St., New York 7, N. Y. 
1899 627 W. 115th St., New York 25, N. 
>i seen 1856 631 E. Green St., Champaign, Iil. 
1847 436 Broad St., Bk. Bldg., Trenton 
1919 665 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. a 
Se ear 1364 B6 Burnet St., Maplewood, N. J. 
| i : vd., St. Louis 12, Mo. }! 
Upsilon Delta Sigma 1920 3 Me eR 008, Cincinnatl 27; Of 
| isos | ak lay pan: Pa egetocy Aves Sam York, Na Wane 
as Suite 403, 45 W. 45th St.,'N. '¥ 


(a) As of Sept. 
consolidated aah ve 


1946, Alpha Ka) 


pha ‘Sigma Phir” 7! (founded at Newark College of Engineers, Jan 1, 


§ 

! 
East. 39th St., New York 16, N. Y)) 
Al 


1 ee 


Date | Active} Mem- 
Found. | Chapt.!| bers 
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PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIES 


National Headquarters 


RAMU: larcad ends 5) tat s i 17,000 
' ucbendey. by ae 3S 2,600 
and Bridle Club........ 1919 de 7 ee 
nitecture: 
Jpha BEA acts PS. ies 1914 5 1,500 
pau Sigma Delta............ 1913 9 1,450 
LE eee 1909 10 2,500 
"7 ee ae Ree ee 1907 55 20,000 
eb Ss Se SE 1902 8 1,000 
“pha Chi Ripinge tars. Sea: 1902 71 | 20,000 
nerce & Business 
ep ustration : 
ipha Kappa Psi............. 1904 51 21,090 
SOS eS ee 1919 21 6,790 
ntistry 
My Pe 1907 33 5,600 
AS See ste 1882 34 16,781 
Penns, A aise oo 1892 30 19,580 
See eee iss9 | 28 | 16,000 
1922 35 13,260 
1906 107 40,000 
1916 21 4,128 
yooh See er 1837 1 550 
5s 2 SS 1923 3 1,550 
ER Oy a eae 1924 < 1,867 
oy ee 1904 24 10,949 
Ja ia ae as 1924 82 9,200 
LES Powk, 1925 17 2,388 
nalism: 
ma Delta Chi......:...... 1909 74 15,200 
se eS 1900 | 64 | 22,836 
ee ns 1901 23 6,894 
= oe 1902 53 | 16,485 
Rae oie tess ale 1922 12 550 
Rei data e eae ood « 1869 65 33,702 
+ ee Soe 1914 16 10,883 
ON: eo 1902 24 4,271 
te Pat asts as 1921 20 2,000 
1888 46 21,790 
1920 10 ’ 
1882 42 18,500 
1894 2 2,000 
1888 4 2,000 
1891 40 17,000 
Reals st Ake He 1889 56 31,766 
1904 54 8,500 
1907 16 3,800 
ok ae ee cieie cies 1890 26 10,000 
Cae, Senne 1879 13 8,000 
“Mu Alpha (Sinfonia)...... 1898 82 19,000 
etrical: 
Tae re aN o 1917 5 3,500 
LO Me Ae 1919 7 1,400 
Pee tt ee ar 1912 GIA we ait 
TA Ste Se ae 1913 1 223 
ed ral Cictee 1898 6 2,000 
et iaDuaeee cee 1902 6 2,000 
Sees 1924 8 400 
1916 6 1,250 
1915 6 1,292 
1903 2 400 
2 EE ee 1919 16 1,224 
ei AOR cree 1879 43 15,600 
1883 16 10,000 
Big Dre a 1913 32 5,000 
Ce ee ae ASC eae a a 1903 9 2,700 
1906 8 5,000 


i? no active chapters, membership, 150. 


Date | Active “Mem- 


" Societies | | Found. | Chapt.| bers 


10 4,500 


1905 


1010 Vermont Av., Washington 5, D. 
RFD, State College, Pa. 2 bh 


Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 
802 Buckeye Bldg., Columbus 15, Ohio 
14424 Longacre Rd., Detroit. 27, Mich. 
306 Marvin Hall, Un.of Kan. , Lawrence, Kan. 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Un. of Iil., Columbus, Ohio 


5503 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis 19, Ind. 


522 U. S. Nat'l Bk. Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
336. Find Hall, Ohio St. Un., Columbus 
hio 


\ 


200 Cranford Pl., Teaneck, N. J. 
Rural Route 5, Peru, Indiana 

59. E. Madison St., Chicago 3, IIL. 

508 No. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


808 7th Ave., Fairfield Highlands, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

2034 Ridge Rd., Homewood, Ill. 

Clymer Road, Indiana, Pa. 


200 High St., Middletown, Conn. 


4832WashburnAv.So., Minneapolisi0,Minn. 
6415 N. Maplewood Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 
P.O. Box 244, Reno, Nev. 


808 Nebraska St., Wayne, Nebr. 
104 Ferris Hall, Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Old Bank Bldg., Douds, Towa 
8519 Loch Raven Blvd., Towson 4, Md. \ 
1706 Conn, Ave., Washington 9, D. 

5820 16th St., N. W., Washington 1l, Dec 
2237 Sixth St.. Boulder, Colo. 

908 Odd Fellows ae indianapolis os Ind. 
1755 Que St. ashington 9, D. C. 
1218 Chestnut x Pniladelphia x Pa. 


121 So. 6th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
1023 65th St. Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
90 The Highlands, Tuscaloosa, on 
1790 Penfield Rd_, Penfield, N. 

Rm. 305, 37 So. 20th St., Phila. % Pa. 
wn Jefferson St., Morgantown, W. Va. 
103 W. Brookwood Dr., Valdosta, Ga, 

39 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. ¥. 
401 Wood St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
533 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Un. of Ark., Little Rock, Ark. 


64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


209 Main St., Vincennes, Ind. 
4405 13th Ave., Brooklyn 19, N. ¥. 


218 W. Madison St., Pontiac, Il. 

27 Park View, Logan, Ohio 

1459 Ogden St., Denver aA mbes 

Fla. Bk. Bidg., ‘Orlando, Fl 

242 So. 46th St., Phila., Pa 

5 ep Gore Ave., "Webster Groves, 19, Mo. 

5 N. Gore Ave., Webster Groves, 19, Mo, 

129 E. Grand River Ave., E. Lansing, Mich 


9208 Yale Ave., Cleveland 8, Ohio 

179 Longwood ‘Ave., Boston, Mass, 

3134 N. High St., Columbus 2, Ohio 

2437 East River Dr., Indianapolis 23, Ind. 
160 Middleboro Ave. E. Taunton, Mass. 
39th & Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


533 W. College Ave., State College, Pap 


HONOR, SQCIETIES 


National Headguarters 


Ohio State Univ., Columbus 9, Ohio 


sy Cl bad 3 aN 
406 Education—College Societies and Sororities : 

~ “Date Active | Mem- ‘ 

Societies Found. }Chapt.| bers National Headquarters _ 
Architecture & ; : =| 

Allied Arts: : 
oat Sigma Delta..........-.- 1913 10 1,530 | 14424 Longacre Rd., Detroit 27, Mic’ 
mmerce: = 
pects Gamma Sigma.......... 1913 52 18,000} 106 Univ. Hall, Iowa City, Iowa 1 
entistry: 
~ Omicron Kappa Epsilon...... 1914 38 7,000 Ce cre ae State Univ., b 
Education: » : 
peappa Delta Tes 10 eee ee 1911 157 62,140 | Heidelberg Coll., Tiffin, Ohio 
Eta Kappa Nu (Blectriea)_ || 49; | 35 | 13°398 | 201 So. oth St, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
PETE Eek foe nek | 11885 82 | 43,000 | Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
esa Alptia. ccc. ce.. 0: 1908 | 104 | 14,000 | Denison Univ., Granville, Ohio“ 
Toe tna ail dt Se 1908 15 2,852 | Forestry Dept., Purdue Un., Lafayettit 
Pit Eta Sigma Me aaa 1923 65 | 26,792 | 208 Irvin Hall, Miami Un., Oxford, OW 
eneral: 
i 177 141 110,000 | 5 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y/ 
Pe tc) 1887 50 | 523000 | c/o Univ. of So, Calif., Los Angeles 7 
ones a Mitn he ae 1921 64 6,500 | 1046 No. 18th St., Allentown, Pa. 
Onder of the Colf......3...... 1902 38 6,000 | LawSchool, Univ. of Chicago, Chicagot 
Ste theita ti ae 1914 60 | 15,500 | Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Of 
cone Gmesa I a re 1902 47 15,250 | Box 47-57, Slaterville Springs, N. Y, 
nL Rapa Lambda (A)........ 1918 27 3,500 | Univ. of-Illinois, Urbana, Ill. | 
Seema Wha f) <0 oc .e.. 1924 4 502 | 203 W. Fifth St., East Liverpool, Ohi 
arate: 1922 32 3,500 | Univ. of N. Mex., Albuquerque, N.% 
2 WoO a ee 2: i“ ’ = é A: » Not 
Physical Science: 
Lambda Delta Lambda....... 1925 12 1,477 | 206 Naomi St., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Physics: 
- Sigma Pi Ce eeeyees be 1921 54 6,000 | Penn. State Coll., State College, Pa. | 
-~NMiedical: 
AIDbS Epsilon Delta (A). 1926 46 7,200 || 303 Upland Rd., Havertown, Pa. 
SeSipmAlZeta.d... 5.5.6... a 1925 17 2,400 | Central State Coll., Stevens Point, W 
Scholastic: 2 
Delta Epsilon Sigma (C)...... 1939 61 2,000 | Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 
Science Research: " a 
Sigma Xi, Soc. of the......... 1886 93 45,000 ae Prospect St., Yale Univ., New HI 
onn. 2 
Student Activities: 
RTE Weer te ks co wiws’s SS 1924 78 41,450 | Box 488, Gainesville, Fla. 
(A) Admits both men and women. i 
(B) The United! Chapters organized 1883. 
(C) In Catholic Colleges and Universities. 
RECOGNITION SOCIETIES 
Date | Active | Mem- 

Societies Found. | Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 
Advertising: | 
x on a Delta Sigma........... 1912 29 7,000 | Sch. of Journalism, Un. ofMo., Colorabiy 

Delta Phi Delta (a).......... 1909 33 7,000 | Art Dept., Unty. of Nebr., Lincoln, 
peeapps PI (@).\ oe. eee 1911 33 | 16,090 | 211 No. Adams St., Mt. Picasaun ae M 
Bie WSBDDB PRS ccs es 1919 36 15,000 | Okla. A, & M. Coll., Stillwater, Okla 

Beta Beta Beta (a)........... 1922 65 7,650 | 214 S. 3 W., Mt. Vernon, I 

PhiSigma (a)........0.0.5.. 1915 34 | 14/800 | Zoology Dept., Un. of Okla. Norman 
Sade oa per agon: 6a pars ; 

mega (Ue oS eee aes ls wats e,dell erate een ndiana St. T - Hau 
Pe ct Epsil 1919 17 000 Sou 
amma Sigma Epsilon....... 3,00 Miss, St. Coll. for W. 4 
Phi Lambda Epsilon......... 1899 40 16,000 a Chandler, Hall, Cohimbia Univ} 
Vv ad 

MUREEATONIMI@IE 6 os... 5 ve eo SCA Me ae FE Oe Wai Jewell Gollens, 1 
Ciyil Engineering: College, Liberty, Mo. © | 
ough Bpalion OE Ry 5 ce ad 1922 20 3,600 | Education Bldg., Madison 6, Wis. 

A Eta Sigma Hal 1924 36 581 | St. Louis Un,, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Alpha Psi Omega (a)......... 1925 245 15,000 
National Collegiate ie 77 Peacock Lane, Fairmont, W. Va. 
eC eee 22 | 46 4,000 | Capital Univ., Bexeley, Columbus 9, C 

Theta Alpha Phi (a), ..| 1919 -] 56 ‘| 133319 Bist : i : 
Economics: sae ; ’ Pa. St. Coll., State College, Pa. 

I tints Peieioln quer vielio.s e's 6 i te ee, ee Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, I 
Forensics: , B 1 Lowe 

Delta Sigma Rho (a). . ...| 1906 72 10,000 Vee 
Peet, apps Delta (a)... 6266 0.. 1913 181 | 23/096 Tis Glenmore Bind eo 

Beta Pi Theta (a)............ BERG! Ua ere rel hes 62 Montague St., Brookl : 

Bivelta PRIS 4206s. c.e.. 1906 52°°|" "1,500" 4 Brooklyn Nov ae 
Geology, Mining, 1,500 | 301 Shields St., San Francisco 12, Cas 

etallurgy: ~a 
a ealerd Gamma Epsilon....... 1915 31 5,000 | 1809 Ford St., Golden, Colo, 

Delta Phi Alpha (a).......... 1929 50 | 
Journatism: : (a) a, 7,500 | College Hall, Un. of Pa., Phila. 4, Pa 

pha Delta (a)....... eats. 9 7 6 ‘ ‘ 

Pi Delta Bpsilon (a)... 1909 Ba hea! B7ee How geo ee ee | 

“7 iy 4 


—_ 


Education—College Societies and Sororities 


Date | Active | Mem- 
P Found. ‘Chapt. bers National Headquarters 
ESSE » 
u Epsilon........... 1931 40 6,500 | Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 
LELES UST ae eR Gr See 1914 46 14,506 | 212 Lunt Bidg., Northwestern Un., Evan- 
“ ston, Ill. 
PES A Fae 1915 24 4,900 | 117 Marvin Hall, Un. Kan., Lawrence, Kan 
SES Sore oe 1892 60 50,000 | Un. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Seo tate 1904 81 43,757 | 705 No. Main St., West Lafayette, Ind. 
Ree Fee ees 1908 30 3,100 | Univ. of New Mexico, albuquerque, N. M 
imbda Delta ambas a 1925 13 2 i 3 
eal Training: 9 1,174 06 Naomi St., Fairmont, W. Va. 
ss a Delta Psi. 1912 bie pee ae Athletic Dept., Un. of Minn., Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 
tical Science: | » 
ee phe 1) ee Ie a 1920 38 5,000 | P. O. Box 36, College Park, Md. 
BERBEtAL SS. dc S222 0e2. aL. 1929 40 . | Dept. of Psychology, Univ. ef Nebr., 
8,000 | Lincoln, Nebr.. ‘ 
paatate Ae Boxe cee ea 1924 5 1,065 | 2109 Adlebert Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
nce Languages: 
i eeme MOURN Y Se ees ais 1922 34 4,883 | Beloit College, Beloit, Wisc. 
Beta ‘int Se 1916 16 2,950 | 102 Oak Lane, Oak Ridge, oa 
unm. 5) ee or rs eS a aoe Ap Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. ° 
ipha Phi Omega........ ved 1925 132 15,876 | 407 Land Bk. Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
0 Es (Graduate)... . 1899 14 6,000 | Cornel! Univ., Ithaca, N. Y- 
ence: 
mma TG CS Se eas 1924 110 35,000 | 1414 East 4th Ave., Winfield, Kan. 
ee i yore S 1920 36 2,000 | Sociology Dept., Un. of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; 
Pears eee 1919 54 5,000 | Florida Southern Coll., Lakeland, Ela. 
) aaraits both men and women. 
: SORORITIES 
Date | Active| Mem- 
Sororities Found. | Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 
a MM OMePA. fw... ee ees 1885 71 27,400 | 502 ase righ of Commerce Bldg., Indi- 
anapolis 4, Ind. 
Ly I ee eee ee 1851 63 24,600 | 3074 Claremont Ave., Berkeley 5, Calif. 
eepation BN a cictn samt 5: s, Foe 1909 34 8,431 | Rm. 1124, 185N. Wabash Ave., Chicagol, Th, 
a Gamma Delta........... 1904 59 19,710 | 150 Claremont Ave., New York 27, N= ¥. 
1897 46 16,4 112 So. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio 
1872 45 18,000 | Rm. 214, 317 Howard St., Evanston, Ill. 
1901 32 10,106 | 1405 Hardy Ave., Independence, Mo. 
1898 2 4,00 481 Torrence Rd., Columbus 2, Ohio 
1893 62 22,500 | 1569 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
1888 13 71 324 Blackhawk St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
1895 102 40,000 | 2245 Grandin Rd., "Cincinnati 8, Ohio 
1888 92 41,123 | 2108 Daily News Bldg., Chicago 6, Tl. 
1873 73 27,000 | 50 West Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
1918 21 3,00 Rm. 663, 55 W. 42d St., New York 18, N. Y. 
1914 37 9,0 100. W. No. Broadway, Columbus 2, Ohio 
1902 67 18,500 | 1325 Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
1874 52 25,000 aici 2230, 20 No. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, 
nois 
BOOS \Evocie ss «\paeatelaeic 2114 Albermarle Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y 
1870 103 34,231 er ag oe ay No. Wacker Drive., Chipaio 
1897 72 26,888 | 900 Landers Bldg., Springfield, Mo. 
es PEO Ncier ste on: 1929 34 5,00: 7804 So. Essex Ave., Chicago 49, Ill, 
Kappa Gamma........ = bt £870 78 38,346 bag Cae State Savings Bldg., Columbus 
We oh welt 28d 1900 |.......].......-] Miss Elaine Perlstein, 31-24 89th St., Jack- 
son Heights, N. Y. 
EStai ss Sete tx 1922 Son a tan sh eee Ww ee “Tth St., New York 18, N. Y. 
OS ere orton ics, 1852 61 20,000 | Suite 252, 708 Church St., Evanston, Tl. 
Se Peas ere Sa 1913 24 ,500 | 163 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17. N. Y¥ 
ORs Re chard etiolia ais sitet 1919 (b) 200 des ag Bee St., Brooklyn., N. Y. 
Bip Pec je oly wate Fe .2 x 1867 94 44,973 apin. 
we Teloseslee ed 1894 26 10,000 et Belawvare Ave., Rm. 206, Kenmore, 
1921 6 770 | 2414 Boone St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
1917 24 3,500 | 740 Elm St., Winnetka, Ill. 
1874 50 17,000 | 129 E. Market Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
1898 39 12,750 | 2121 Fredonia, Muskogee, Okla. 
1912 14 3,00 802 W. Prospect Ave., Appleton, Wisc. 
1921 16 3,58 19614 Gardenview Dr., Maple Hg 2M Ohio 
Hos... es Cee NOUS ts Seer elise ore 110 N. 87th St., Wauwatosa 13, Wise 
JN OU eR ee Aoi 1898 64 22,000 | 708 Church St., Evanston, Il. 


with Delta Zeta Sorority. 


Date 


of August 1, 71946, Phi’Omega (found 
(b) Scholas 


Actiye | Mem- 


29 
10 


5 


Found. | Chapt. pers 


5,300 
3,097 


ed at the University of Nebraska on March 5, 1910), 
tic and Activity Honor Society of Catholic Women’s 


(c) In process of reorganization and unable to furnish information. 
PROFESSIONAL SORORITIES 


National Headquarters 


6659 Kingsbury, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


2329 No.,Kedvale Ave., Chie oF ne 
23 heat 78th St. Chicago 49, 


600 | 67 East Cedar St., Chicago 11, Til. 


ry 


a 
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408 .s 
Date °|,Active | Mem- - ‘i 
Sororities Found. | Chapt.| bers National Headquarters — 
Deorifon alpha beatae a aiahe ane 1918 102 | 16408 So. Western Ave., Moneta, Ca 
Lioneen MOVANT ot che vo ares 1904 7 1,500 | 2730 Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Wash. 7, DU 
eacsope Delta Epsilon. * «+. 1933 12 2,700 | 108 W. Ash St., Normal, I. 
ts: 
vient Ma Gamma.:..... sefeigeria 1898 7 5,000 | Box 217, Leon, Iowa P 2 
Home Economics: 
' Kappa Omicron Phi.......... 1922 20 2,600 1710 Park Ave., S.E., Cedar Rapids, Io 
Phi Upsilon OMICTON. 01072 = 1909 34 (a) 720 No. 12th St., Fargo, N. Dak. 
meee’ CRAG BratE Se ey os tt 1925 14 487 | 3813 Garrison Blvd., Baltimore, Md. 
aMeppa Bets Pl... Le. 1908 65 3,300 | 67 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 
IPalipeltanDelta... i. ..055-.- 1911 42 2,261 | 1524 Buchanan St., N.W., Wash. 11, Dj 
Medicine: = ; 
Ripka Bpaiton Reb oat crashes, 2. > 1890. 23 3,200 | Como Station, Rt. 3, St. Paul 8, Minn. 
IN GiSigmaa) Phi 2%). 5... «s2 4.22 = Jit ea eee 1,000 | 254 Metropolitan Bldg., Denver, Colo. _ 
Music: 
PeifarOmicron...........<,..- 1909 33 4,152 ae posers aa Apts., Louisis 
2, Ky. 
MVEISE DI PUN SUOD ek. sk ew 1903 61 16,000 | 6604 Maplewood Ave., Sylvania, Ohio 
Sigma Alpha Iota...........- 1903 87 18,000 | 3709 Lenox,Drive, Fort Worth 7, Tex 
Music & Speech: : 
tb Gs ew 1912 41 4,300 | 2218 Union Blvd. S.E., Gd. Rapids 7, 
Nursing: 
AlphaDau Welba. oi. te es 1921, La ee ae 450 N. Pinecrest St., Milwaukee 13, W% 
Osteopathic: ‘ 
1.027 ERE ee 1898 454 | 402 W. High St., Bryan, Okla. 
iba £0) 101: 1905 1 400 | 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
Pharmaceutical: \ 
Mappa Mpsilon.....2....... 1921 15 1,000 | 223 Walton St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
'_ Lambda Kappa Sigma........ 1914 21 2,260 | 501 High St., Pullman, Wash. 
Physical Education: 
Welin eal Kappa... ........- 1916 19 500 | 1154 N. Windomere, Dallas 8, Tex. 
lee Th) an re 1917 15 4,000 | 4170 Bates St., St. Louis 16, Mo. 
ience: 
Sigma Delta Epsilon......... 1921 15 3,500 | Yale Un., New Haven, Conn. 
’ Speech Arts: 
VA) gh oe re 1893 26 5,145 | 1227 Maple, Evanston, Ill. : 
(a) Information not available. HONOR SOCIETIES 
Date Active | Mem- 
Societies Found. |Chapt.|} bers National Headquarters 
Band: F 
Taw Beta Sigma........:..... 1946 12 285 Okla. A & M Coll. Stillwater, Okla. 
VS eat ® ” fe z 
OrmbiemMarDs ks... 1900 22 3,000 | Cinn. Coll. of Pharmacy, Cincinn: € 
Freshman Scholarship: i x! og 
Alpha Lambda Delta......... 1924 53 16,954 | Univ. of Maryland, College Park, Md.j 
Sigma Epsilon Sigma......... -1927 7 100 | Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 
Student Leadership: 
Mortar Board’. 2... 02... .... 1918 80 17,000 | 565 S. Greenwood, Pasadena 10, Calif. | 


RECOGNITION SOCIETIES 


Date |Active | Mem- 
Societies Found. | Chapt. bers National Headquarters 
Ay heen Roan 
amma, WMRCEAL e icis Ciala Eas 1920 } 
Business: Dp 6 3,000 | 1433 E. Marquette Rd., Chicago 37, Il 
Ue ee 1925 140 26,9 A.LB. 
Education: ee 6, “ 212 A.I.B. Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
ambda Buses A's Sa 1910 4 2 
Home Economics: 6 Be 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24, oer 
WSOUOUIMINTE NS cs Pat Sin ay ees, oe 1912 i 4 
Journalism . : 9 34 11,650 | Mich. State Coll., East Lansing, Mich.) 
pha Chi Beeriaet cbs, OLB | Serer ae are Box 212, Ault, Colo 
Theta Sigma Phi... 23/2/22. : 1 3 ; : 
Literature: 1 909 44 11,000 | 408 W. 38% St., Austin 22, Texas | 
Science: DEER. Moco acheh. Nad ee en RI.” 2 404 No. Benton Ave., Helena, Mont. 
gma Delta Epsilon......... 1921 5 ui 
Re ere Re ica: 9 15 1,000 | Univ. of Washington, Seattle 5; Was! 
COPEL SR i a 1922 A re Bes 152 Upland Rd., Sharon, Mass. | 
(a) For graduate women; (b) Sophomore women—Scholarship, Leadership, Service. 
Greek Alphabet 
i Lower Greek | English eel ' 
Caps case mame caant | | Caps on oes i 
a 
A a A N » Nu 
B B B z é Xi 
Yr Y G (0) ° Omicron 
A 6 D 0 To Pie 
E € E P p- Rho 
ed § Z = os Sigma 
n E iu Tr ‘au. 
A 68 Th ?t v Upsilon 
t I ® oe Phi. 
K kK K x Xx Chi. 
A r L wv y Psi. 
M HB M 2 £3) Omega 


FETS (See American Veterans of World War 


(see American Veterans Committee). 
braham Lincoln Association (1908), First Nat'l 
ik Bldg., Springfield, Ill.; 1,010; Sec., Roy P. 
Jer 


“ demy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
17), 9038 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif.; 
| ec. Sec., Mrs. Margaret Herrick. 

y of Sciences (see National Academy of 
ned (see American Institute of Ac- 
nts). 
puntants (see New York Society of Ac- 
ntants). 
etors (see also Catholic Actors and Episcopal 


eters and Artistes of America (see Associated 
ors and Artistes of America). 

etors’ Equity Association (1913), 46 West 47th 
ad York 19, N. Y.; 4,500; Exec. Sec., Paul 


etors Fund of America (i882), 1619 Broadway 
York 19, N. Y.; 2,798; Sec., Robert Campbell. 
tors Guild, Screen (see Screen Actors Guild) 
ttuarial Society of America (1889), 393 Seventh 
), New York 1, N. Y.; 931; Sec., Walter Klem. 
maries (see American Institute of). 

dult Education (see American Association for) 
alt Education (see Institute of). 

fventurers Club of New York (1912); 260; Sec., 
Herick Houk Law, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 


ag 
ertising Agencies (see American Association 


ertising Club of New York (1903), 23 Park 
., New York 16, N. Y.; 2,308; Man. Dir., Charles 


Green. 

id sing Federation of America (1905), 330 
42d St., New York 18, N. Y.; 18,000; Gen. 

, Elon G. Borton. 

ertising Managers (see Association of News- 

Classified Advertising Managers) 

iro Medical Association (1929), 214 So. State 

Marion, Ohio; 1,500; Sec., Thomas H. Suther- 


onautic Association of USA (see National*| 
utic Association of USA). 

pnautical Chamber of Commerce of America 
> ali to Aircraft Industries Association 
nerica). 

Ticultural Engineers (see American Society of}. 
ricultural History Society (1919), Rm. 3870 
h Agricultural Bldg., Washington 25, D. C.; 
‘Sec., Charles A. Burmeister. 

friculture, International Institute of (Amer- 
Committee) (see International Institute of) 
pnomy (see American Society of) ; 

ir Force Aid Society (official relief organization 
he U. S. Air Force) (1942), 3C-241 The Penta- 
. Washington 25, D 0,000; Sec., Brig. 


v ’ 


. E. Jones, USA, Ret’d. 
Hygiene Foundation of America (name 
d to Industrial Hygiene Foundation of 


ir Transport Association of America (1936), 
j-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 
FP. Redfern. 

craft Industries Association of America (1919 
‘Shoreham Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; 
., Harrison Brand, Jr. 
ieoholic Beverage Control Association (see Na- 
Aleoholic Beverage Control Association). 
holic Foundation (headquarters for Alco- 
Anonymous) (1934), P. O. Box 459, Grand 
Annex, New York 17; N. Y.; address all 
nications to the secretary. 
holics Anonymous (see Alcoholic Founda- 


), 
1! 


D. C.; Exec. Sec., W. Roy Breg; Dir. Public 


ms, Kenneth F. Weaver. , 
sa International (1917), 332 South Michigan 


‘Chicago 4, Ill.;/'7,800; Sec., Miss Hazel P. 
a Federation of Columbia University (1913), 

House, Columbia University, New York 
address communications to the executive 


Athletes of America (Intercollegiate 


Tris. ; ‘ 
tgpr Bicycle League of America (1920), 2320 
d Ave., New: York 53, N. ¥.; 4,500; Sec., Otto 


“Fencers League of America (1891), Sec. 
p"Acel, 15 Whitehall St., New York, N.Y.” 


United States—Associations and Societies 


409 


Associations and Societies in the United States 
Source: World Almanac questionnaire. 


Amateur Oarsmen (see. Nati 
amateur Garton ¢ ational Association of 

Amateur Press Association (see National 
Press scant acs gf : sieves 

Amateur Press Association (see United 
Press Association of America). 8 

Amateur Radio Union (see Internatidnal Amateur 
Radio Union): 

Amateur Softball Association of America (1933), 
from May to November, 17600 Detroit Ave., Cleve- 
land; other months Municipal Pier, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; 650,000 names; approx. 10,000,000 players; 
Exec. Sec., M. J. Pauley. 
dalia, Ohio; 10000. See, be Me erigg ay Saath 

" 0; & 5s  CG.S ae 5 rieg, 11 
Park Place, Newark, Ohio. . a 

American Academy in Rome (1894); charter is- 
sued by the Congress of the U. S. 1905); 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Mary T. 
Williams. 

American Academy of Arts and Letters (1904), 
633 West 155th St., New York 32, N. Y.; Sec., Van 
Wyck Brooks. : 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences (1780). 
28 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass.; Sec., John W. 
M. Bunker. 7 

American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence (1889), 3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; 
13,000; Sec., J. P. Lichtenberger. 

American Antarctic Association; c/o National 
Geographic Society, 146 Sixteenth St., .W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; address communications 
the secretary. 

American Anthropological Association (1902); 460 
Fellows, 1,500 Members & Institutional Subscribers; 
Exec. Sec., D. B. Stout, Dept. of Sociology & 
eee Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, 


American Antiquarian Society (1812), Salisbury 


St. & Park Ave., Worcester 5, Mass.; Dir., Clarence 
S. Brigham; Librarian, Clifford K. Shipton. 

Americar Arbitration Association, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 19, N. Y.; address communica- 
tions to the secretary. 

American Asiatic Association (1898), India 
House, 1 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y.; ad- 
dress communications to the secretary. 

American Association for Adult Education (1926), 
525 West 120th St., New York 27, N. Y.; 2,680; 
Dir., Morse A. Cartwright. 

American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation (1885), 1201-16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 17,851; Sec., Ben W. Miller. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Atheism (1925), 38 Park Row, New York 8, N. Y.; 
480; Sec., Woolsey Teller. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (Sept. 20, 1848), 1515 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; address communica- 
tions to the administiative secretary. 

American Association for the United Nations 
(1923), 45 East 65th St., New York 21, N. Y.; 
25,000; Nat’l Dir., Clark M. Eichelberger; Public 
Information, Eleanor Mitchel. 

American Association of Advertising Agencies 
(1917), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Librarian, Florence T. Rowley. 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business (1916); 58 member schools; Pres., E. T. 
Grether, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
Calif.; Sec.-Treas., Horace B. Brown, Jr., Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, University, Miss. 

American Association of Engineers (1915), 8 So. 


Michigan Blvd., Chicago 3, Ill.; 5,350; Nat’l Sec., ) 


M. E. McIver. 

American Association of Junior Colleges (1920), 
1201-19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. 
Sec., Jesse P. Bogue; Office Sec., Mildred English. 

American Association of Medical Record Librari- 
ans (1928), 22 Hast Division St., Chicago 10, Tll.; 
1,950; Exec. Sec., Martha M. Bailer. 

American Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators (1933), 912 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 
48 States & Canadian Provinces; Exec. Dir., A. W. 
Bohlen. 4 

American Association of Museums (1906), Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington 25, D. C.; 400 mu- 
seums, 700 museum people; Dir., Laurence Vall 
Coleman. 

American Association of Petroleum Geologists 
(1917), 624 So. Cheyenne Ave., Tulsa, Okla.; 5,600; 
Business Manager, J. P. D. Hull, Box 979, Tulsa, 


Ja. 
ee rican Association of Sorial Workers (1921), 


A 
130 Fast 224 St., New York 10, N. Y.; 11,500; Exec. 


., Joseph P. Anderson. 
jer Association of Teachers of French 
(1927), Davidson College, Davidson, N. C.; 3,355; 
Sec., George B. Watts. 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese (1917), Florida State Univ., Tallahas~ 


ded all 


* \ 
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see, Fla.; 3,000; Sec., Graydon S. DeLand, Florida 
State Univ., Tallahassee, Fla. 

American. Association of Theological Schools 
(1918): Exec. Sec., Dr. Charles Lynn Pyatt, The 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 

American Association of University Professors 
(1915), 1101 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 
65D 6. 28,016; Gen. Sec.,' Ralph E. "Himstead 

American Association ‘of University Women 
(1882), 1634 Hye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
100, 006: Gen. Dir., Dr. Kathryn McHale. 

American, Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf (1890), 1537-35th St., N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C.; 4,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Jo- 
sephine B. Timberlake. 

American Astronomical Society (1897); 650; Sec., 
Dr. C. M. Huffer, Washburn Observatory, Madison 
6, Wis. 

American Automobile Association (1902), Penn- 
sylvania Ave. at 17th St., N.W., Washington 6 
D. €.; 2,350,000; Exec. ‘Vice-Pres., Russell E. 
Singer. 

American Badminton Association (1938), 134 So. 
La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 300 member clubs; 
Sec., Rufus D. Beach, Rm. 1620. 

American Bankers Association (1875), 12 East 
36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 15,500 banks & trust 
companies; Exec. Man., Harold Stonier. 

American Baptist Home Mission Society (1832), 
212 Fifth ‘Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., G. 
Pitt Beers. 

American Bar Association (1878), 1140 No. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 42,000; Exec. Sec., Olive 
G,. Ricker. 

American Bible Society (1816), 450 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N.-Y.; 150,000; Rec. Sec., Francis C. 
Stifler. 

American Bill of Rights Day‘ Association (1941), 
39 Highlawn Ave., Brooklyn 23, N. Y.; address 
communications to the national director. 

American Board of Medical Technology (1947); 
Sec., G. VY. Vilardi, M.T., Box 215, Tallman, N. Y. 

American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
(1919), 1128-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
4,300; Sec., John J. Riley. 

‘American Bowling Congress (1895), 2200 No. 3d 
St., Milwaukee 12, Wis.; 280,000; Sec., Elmer H. 
Baumgarten, 

American Bureau of Metal Statistics (1920), 50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.; Dir., R. R. Eckert. 

American Camping Association (1932), 343 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill.; 3,514; Exec. Dir., 
Gerald P. Burns. 

American Cancer Society (1913), 47 Beaver St., 
teal soe 4, N. Y.; Exec. Vice Pres., Douglass 

otea) 

American Ceramic Society (1899), 2525 No. High 
St., Columbus 2, Ohio; 3,725; Sec., Charles S. 
Pearce. 

American Chamber of Commerce for Trade With 
Ttaly (1887), 105 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y.; 
500; Exec. Sec., Mario F. Hutton 

American Chemical Society (1876), 1155-16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 57,815; ‘Sec., Alden H. 
Emery. 

American Civil Liberties Union (1920), 170 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. ¥.; address communications 
to the director. 

American Classical League (1919), Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville 4, Tenn.; Sec., Clyde Pharr. 

American College of Dentists (1920), 4952 Mary- 
land Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo.; address communica- 
tions eh oa the sie Sg 

can allege o edical Technologists 
cei, 7 ie Front St., Red Bank, N. J.; Bees Cc, 
2 ean ollege o ysicians (1915), 4200 Pine 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 6,225; Exec. Sec., Edward 
R. Loveland, 
American College of Surgeons (1913), 40 East 
15,244; Adm. Exec., 


Erie St., Chicago 11, Il.; 
oan 
merican College blic Relations Associati 
(1917), Franklin and Sakae College, Leneamer, 

Pas: tS Calan "publ blicity 
erican ege Publicity Association 19 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind.: ;xee. 


Sec., E. Ross Bartley. 
American Colonization Society (1916), 514 Colo- 
D. C.; address communi- 


rado Bldg., Washington, 
gy ees to the pearereey te 
erican Concre' stitute (1905), Ne 
Bldg., 7400 Second Ave., Detroit 2, ‘Mich. oes 
Treas., Harvey Whipple. 
American Congregational Association (1853), 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.; Sec., Thomas Todd. 
American Contract Bridge League (1927), Park 
Central Hotel, New York 19, N. Y¥.; address com- 
eo ons to the executive’ secretary 
ican Council rhed Ractation 9 
1219-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 2 3 ee 
tional societies: Office Manager, Joe N. Bourne 
Oe tne Connell on Education (1918), 744 cp ack- 
ashington 6, D. C.; 
eommunications to the secretary. eee 


New York 10, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec. ’ M. Penfield 

American Dental ‘Acobetatons Gis), 293 EL: 
perior St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 71,000; Dir., Bur 
Public Information, Herbert B. Bain 

American Dietetic Association (1917), 620 _ | 
Lyiteerche ne ae i 11, Hil.; 8,025; es SA 
Miss Gladys E. Ha 

Ameetta Economic Association (1885). Nory 
western feb he oct ome Ill.; 5,780; 54 
James Washington Be 

American Educational Research  Associat 
(1915), 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. . 
Sec., Frank W. Hubbard. 

American Ethical Union (1889), 2 West 64th : 
New York 23, N. Y.; 4,028; Exec. Sec., Cornes 
Cochrane; Public Reintkins Director, Gideon Cha 

American Ethbnological Societe (1842), Colw 
University, New York, 27, N. ; address comm 
cations to the secretary. 

American Eugenics Society (1926), 1790 Brow 
way, New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Dr. M. 
Bigelow, Rm. 1404. 

American Farm Bureau Federation (1919). I 
Garland Bldg., 58 East Washington St., Chicage) 
Tll.; address communications to the secretary. 

American Federaticn of Arts (1909), Barr Ble 
Washington, D. C.; address communications 
the secretary. 

American Federation of International Insti 
(1934), 11 West 42d St., New York 18, N. 
2,000: Office Manager, Werner Wartenbere. 

American Federation of Labor (1881), A. F. of 
Bldg., 9th St. & Massachusetts Ave., -» Wa 
ington 1, D. Gus F:5nt, 37027 Press William GE 
Sec.-Treas., George Meany. 

American Federation of Mineralogical Secie 
(1947); 9,000; Pres., Prof. Richard M. Pearl, Ca 
rado College, Colorado Springs, Colo, 

American Federation of Musicians (1896) 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. ¥.; 232,000; B 
James C. Petrillo. 

American Federation of Radio Artists (195 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 27,000; N 
Exec. Sec., George Heller. Jd 

American Federation of Seroptimist Clubs (19: 
1530- Chestnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa; 11,0) 
Exec. Sec., Martha R. Servis. 

merican Federation of Teachers (1916), 28 #) 
Jaékson Blvyd., Chicago 4, ll.; 50,000; Sec., 
R. Kuenzli. 

American Feline Society (1938), 41 Union Sau 
West, New York 3, N. Y.; Pres. -Treas., bi 
Lothar Kendell. 

American Fisheries hate (1870), P. Olns 
1465, Hartford, Span Sec., Dr. R. P. Hunter. | 

American Fl2g D y Association (1888); Rm. | 
Denckla Bldg., 4 West llth St., Philadelphia, H 
Nat’l Pres.-Dir. Gen., William T. Kerr, 524 A 
Rd., Yeadon-Lansdowne, Pa. 

American Flying Services Foundation (oa 5 
East 54th St., New York 22, N. Y.; address ea 
munications to the director. 

American Forestry Association (1875), 919-1l) 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 17,000; Exec. a 
Bb ea Front; Sec., Fred E, Hornaday. 

American Foundation for Mental - Hygiene (19 } 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; Paty 
Komora. 

American Foundation for the Blind (1921), 
West 16th St., New York 11, Ma re add c 
munications to the executive "aires 

American Friends of Fe Berrie (i932), East 
Pa.; 644; Sec., Theodore Eli Norton 

American Friends Service Committee (1917). 
South 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Sec., Clare: 
E. Pickett. © 

American Gas Association (1918), 420 Lexingi 
ware New York 17, N. Y.; 5,600; Man. Dir., H. C 

° 

American Gem Society (1934), 3142 Wilsk 
Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif.; 1,250; Dir., Alfred 
Woodill. - 

American Genetic Association (1903), if 
Street, pay Washington 5, D. C.; 4,300; S 
C. E. Leight 


American aderapnien Society ae Broad 


at 156th St., New York 32, N. soul 1500; ec 

Tol: K. Wright. al 
erican Goat . ia 1927), 

1,200; Seen Wee y ( ), Mena, 4 


Mothers (1928), New { at 
, Washington 5 


American. Gold Star 
nial Hotel, 15th & MS 


10,000; Nat’l Corr. Sec., Mrs. Secnaes Fd 
Oregon. = 
American Guild of Organists (1896), % 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y.: 10,0006 a Harold 
Milligan. $ 


American Hearing Society (1919 817 Fourtee 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C,; %, 000; Exec, 
Prés., Hairy P. Wareham. 

can Heart Association (1924), 1 
way, New York 19, N. Y.; Aerie (ea? ° 
Sampson, M.D 


American Heritage Foundation (Feb’y 14, 19 


t 45th St., New York 17, N. Y.: Nat’) Dir. 
ward Shugrue; Exec. Sec., John Murphy. i 
erican Historical Association (1884), Study 
a 274, Library of Congress Annex, Washington 
. C.; 4,813; Exec. Sec., Guy Stanton Ford. . 
en Naka reyes ime; ae 8G aes 
‘¢ as. on 1, . ” , ; 

, Sec., Mildred Horton. eee 
erican Horticultural Society (1922), 821 Wash- 


merican Indian Affairs (see Association on) 
merican Institute of Accountants (1916), 13 
41st St., New York 17, N. Y.; 11,901; Adm. 
®, H. T. Winton; Dir. Public Information, 
narles E. Noyes. 

erican Institute of Architects (1857), The 
on, 1741 New York Ave., Washington 6, D. C.; 
; Exec. Ass’t, J. W. Rankin. 

American Institute of Banking (1900), 12 East 
Ah St., New York 16, N. Y.; 87,515; Sec., Floyd 


on. 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers (1908), 
Hast 4ist St., New York 17, N. Y.; 8,516; Exec. 
», Stephen L. Tyler; Office Manager, Sophia M. 


n. 
mmerican Institute of Chemists (1923), 60 East 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; 2,500; Sec., Dr. Lloyd 
Doren. 
nerican Institute of Draftsmen, 171 Madison 
., New York 16, N. Y.; address communications 
the publicity director. 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers (1884), 
est 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 28,840; Sec., 
‘H. Henline. 
nerican Institute of Graphic Arts (1914), 115 
st 40th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 1,356; Exec. 
., Stanton L. Catlin. - 
merican Institute of Homeopathy (1844), 1601 
estnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; address com- 
ations to the Business Manager. 

nerican Institute of Marine Underwriters 
8), 99 John St., New York 7, N. Y.; 142 com- 
Bs; Sec., Ernest G. Driver. 
erican Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
rs (1871), 29 West 39th St., New York 18, 
18,500; Sec., A..B. Parsons. 

itute of Pacific Relations (1925), 
., New York 22, N. Y.; 1,900; Sec., 
ne R. C. Greene. 
American Institute of Park Executives (1898), 
Park Ave., Rockford, Ill.; 850; Exec. Sec., Dave 
vey, Box 422, Rockford, Il. 
American Institute of Physics (1931), 57 East 
.St., New York 22, N. Y.; 9,800; Dir., Henry A. 


ican Institute of the City of New York 
, 61 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 300; 
, Glenn O. Carter. 
nerican Institute of Weights and Measures 
116), 33 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y.; address 
munications to the secretary. 
rican Irish Historical Society (1897), 991 
th Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 3,000; Gen. Sec., 
Walsh 


erican Iron and Steel Institute (1908), 350 
a Ave., New es 1, N. Y¥.; address communi- 
ns to the secretary. 
rican Jewish Committee (1906), 386 Fourth 
, New York 16, N. Y.; 12,500; Exec. Vice-Pres., 
Slawson; Sec., Edward A. Norman. 
can Jewish Conference (Aug. 29, 1943); 
oie Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Chmn. Exec. 
mmittee, Louis Lipsky; Exec. Sec., M. Grossman. 
can Jewish Congress (1916), 1834 Broad- 
New York 23, N. Y.; 45,000; Exec. Dir., David 


re S. Meyer. 
= ican funisatare Society (1913), 424 Hutch- 
Is, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 9,265; Sec:, Glenn R. 


Ts. , 
Kennel Club (1884), 221 Fourth Ave., 
See N. Y.; 281 ee Sec., Phyllis B. 


Laryngological, Rhinological and Oto- 
Goclety (1895), 708 Medical Arts Bldg., 
r 7, N. ¥.; 509; Sec., C. Stewart Nash, 


eston ee atop hai be 6, Conn.; address com- 
tions to the secretary. 5 

ea. League to Abolish Capital Punishmen 
); Pres., Miriam Van Waters, Box 99, Fram- 


Lesion, The (March 15-17 at Paris. 


United States—Associations and Societies 


can Lawn Bowling Association (1915), 375 | 
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France), 777 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 6, Ind.: 
3,272,060; Nat'l Commander, James F. O'Neil: Nat'l 
Adjutant, Henry H. Dudley. So 

American Legion Auxiliary (Nov. 1-2,.1921, at 
Seestewl — ery swerician St., Indian- 

ape a: A ; Nat’l Sec., Mrs. Gwendol 
Ww. MacDowell. rons 

American Library Association (1876), 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 18,000; Chief, Dept. of In- 
formation, Cora M. Beatty. 

American Library Foundation (1937), 1250 Hill- 
dale Ave.,-Los Angeles 46, Cal.; Dir., Houston 
Branch. 

American Mathematical Society (1888), 531, West 
116th St., New York 27, N. Y.; 3,687; Office Secre- 
tary, E. M. Hull. 

American Medical Association (1847), 535 No. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 137,299; Gen. Man., 
George F. Lull. 

American Medical Technologists (1939), P. O. 
Box 88, Easthampton, Mass.; 3,417; Exec. Sec., 
C. W. Truehart. 

American Medical Women’s Association (1924), 
50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y.; 2,000; Corr. 
Sec., Helena Ratterman. 

American Merchant Marine Conference (1934), 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y.; 10,0007 ad- 
dress communications to the secretary. 

American Merchant Marine Library Association 
(1921), 45 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y¥.; address 
communications to the secretary. 

American Meteorological Society (1919), 5 Joy 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; 3,100; Exec. Sec., Kenneth CG, 
Spengler. 


American Military Institute (1933), 115-17th St., 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C 

tions to the secretary. 
American Mission to Lepers (1906), 156 Fifth 

Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 80,000; Exec. Sec., Ray- 


mond P. Currier. 
American Missionary Association (1864), 287 
; n. Sec,, Fred 


Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Ge 
L. Brownlee. 

American Motorcycle Association (1921), 106 
Buttles Ave., Columbus 8, Ohio; 60,000; Exec. Sec., 
E. C. Smith. 

American Municipal Association (1924), 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 9,200 cities and 
Villages; Exec. Dir., Earl D. Mallery. 

American National Cooperative Exchange (1937), 
90 West Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; address 
communications to the general manager. 

American National Patriotic Society (1931), 130 
West Jefferson St., Pittsfield, Ill.; address com- 
munications to the secretary. 

American National Red Cross (May 21, 1881); 
17th and E Sts., N.W., Washington 13, D. C.; 
37,380,981; Pres., Basil O’Connor; Sec., James K. 
McClintock. 

American Naticnal Retail Jewelers Association 
(1906), 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 6,500: 
Sec.-Man., Charles T. Evans. 

American Newspaper Guild (1933), 63 Park Row, 
Rew Oh 7, N. ¥.; 25,000; Sec.-Treas., Ralph B. 

ovak. 

American Newspaper Publishers Association 
(1887), 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
808; Gen. Man., Cranston Williams; Office Man- 
ager, R. V. Lang. 

American Numismatic Association (1891), 1056 
No. Market St., Wichita 5, Kan.; 8,500; Gen.,Sec. 
Lewis M. Reagan. : 

American Numismatic Society (1858), Broadway 
at 156th St., New York 32, N. Y.; 584; Sec., Sawyer 
McArthur Mosser. 

American Nurses Association (1896), 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y.; 161,000; Sec., Mrs.. 
Linnie Laird, R.N. 

American Occupational Therapy Association 
(1917), 33 West 42nd .St.. New York 18, N. Y.; 
3,100; Exec. Dir., Wilma L. West. 

American Optometric Association (1898), 518 
Wilmac Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn.; address com- 
munications to the secretary. 

American Ordnance Association (1919), 705 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 38,000; Sec., Florence 
G. Ferriter. 

American Oriental Society (1842), 329 Serling 
Memorial Pad New Haven, Conn.; 910; Sec., 
Ferris J. Stephens. 

American ORT Federation (Europe, 1880; U. §. 
1922); 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 25,000; 
Exec. Vice-Pres., Aaron B. Tart, Rm. 1400. 

American Orthopsychiatric Association (1924), 
1790 Broadway, a oe 19, N. Y.; 700; Exec. 

iz Zi th Charleton. : 

As6 Elica De etcopathic Association (1897), 212 
Ohio St., Chicago 11, Tl}.; 8,000; Exec. Sec., Dr. 

: ughan. 

Wictericax Paper and Pulp Association (1878), 
122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; 16 divisional 
associations; Exec. Sec., E. W. Tinker, 

American Petroleum Institute (1919), 50 West 
50th St., New York 20, N. Y.; 5,200; Sec. Lacey 


Walker. 


-; address communica- 


sterol 
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United States—Associations and SoneHeE 


American Pharmaceutical _ Association <a8be) 
2215 a Pag eee we | Sy Sen engtor 1, D.. Crs 
18,000; Sec er SC. 

American Philatelic Society (1886), 212 So. pine 
Bt, State Coe oe Cue bee Sec., H. Clay 

Musser, Box ct olle; 

American Philological Association (1869), Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pa.; 989; Sec., Howard 
Comfort. 

American Philosophical Association (1900), Anti- 
och College, Yellow Brees, Ohio; 1,010; Sec., 
Pref. George R. Geiger 

Riierican, Philosophical Society (1743), 104 South 
5th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; Executive Officer, Dr. 
Luther P. Hisenhart. 

American Physical Society (1899), 
University, New York 27, N. Y.; 7,200; Sec., 
K. Darrow. 

American Physiotherapy Association (1921), 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.} address communi- 
cations to the executive secretary. 

American Pioneer Trails Association; 1775 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y.; 2,000; Exec. Sec., Arthur 
W.. Procter. 

American Planning and Civic Association (1935), 
901 Union Trust Bidg., Washington 5, D. C.; 2,500; 
Exec. Sec., Harlean James; Lib., Dora A. Padgett. 

American Polar Society (1934), c/o American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park West at 
vith St., New York 24, N. Y.; 1,242; Sec., August 
Howard. hy 

American Political Science Association (1904), 
100 University Hall, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio; 4,600; Exec. Sec., Betty Le Sueur. 

American Power Boat Association (1903), 3733 
Barlum Tower, Detroit 26, Mich.; 5,000; Sec., Jack 
N. Grosjean. 

American Prison Association (1870), 135 East 
15th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 1,400; Gen. Sec., 
E. R. Cass. 

American Psychiatric Association (1844), 1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y.; 
4,765; Exec. Ass’t, Austin M. Davies, Rm. 412. 

American Psychological Association (1892), 1515 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
5,800; Sec., Dael Wolfie. 

erican Public Health Asseciation (1872), 1790 
11,285; Exec. Sec., 


Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 
Reginald M. Atwater, M.D 

American Public Welfare Association (1930), 1313 
aeake 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 4,200; Dir., Howard 

. Russell. 

Sixt Physical Therapy Association (1921), 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 3,802; Exec. 
Sec., Miss Mildred Elson, 

American Radio Relay League (1914), West Hart- 
ford, Conn.; 66,000; Man. Sec., B. Warner. 

American ‘Railway Enginering Association (1899), 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill.; address 
communications to the secretary. 

American Road Builders Association (1902), 1319 
F Street, N.W., Washington 4, D. C.; address com- 
munications to the secretary 

American Rocket Suclety, (1930), 29 West 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., A. C. Slade. 

American Rose Society (i899), Box 687, Harris- 


Columbia 
Karl 


sare Pa.; et nee ae Sec., Cc. Allen 
erican-Scandinavian Foundation 1911), 116 
East 64th St., New York 21, N. Y.: Atte Pres., 


Lithgow Osborne. 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation So- 
ciety (1895), Sub- lage Ged Bldg., Wall & Nassau 


Sts., New York 5, N. Y.; address communications 
to the secretary, 


merican Schools for the Deaf (see Conference 
of Executives of) 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing (1919); 
Mame changed June 16, 1946, to the American 


Hearing Society. 
ean Schools of Oriental Research (1921), 
New Haven 11, Conn.: Office 


409 Prospect St., 
eo eae Walton. 

merican Seamen’s iend Societ 1 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.: Exec, wi pti sea 
Po oe seat. d Beach 

merican Shore an ch Preservation Associa- 
ciation (1926), 1060 Fat ly St., Newark 2, No: 
375; Sec., Peter J. Gannon. F 
_. American Social Hygiene ee (1914), 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. members in 
250 city and state ‘affiliates, ‘ours Dir., Walter 
Clarke, M.D. 

American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (1866), 50 Madison Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y.; 6,500; Hxec. Vice-Pres., Sydney H. Coleman: 
mses William 1. ogee A 

ican Society gricultural Engineers 
(1907), 505 Pleasant. St., St. Joseph, Mich.; 2,250: 
Sec.- -Treas., Raymond Olney. 

American Society of aa tenueay (1907), hs 
tural aera Station, Morgantown, 
See., G. G. Pohlman. 

‘American Society of Biological Chemists ees), 
U. S. Bureau of Agriculture, Chemistry and .En- 
mee ine, Washington, D. C.; Sec., Dr. Arnold 

alls 


. a.5 


American Society of prs Engineers dee 2 
West 39th St., New York 
me 3 N. Carey; Manager, Public Relat 
Allen Wayni 

aerial Society of Composers, Authors &1 
lishers (1914), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New Yor) 
N. Y.; 2,260; Sec., George W. Meyer. 

‘American Society of Heating and Veatilel 
oe (1895), 51 Madison Ave., New York: 
N. 6,500; Sec., A. V. Hutchinson. 

fea. Society of International Law, a 
700 crime y ase yew 6, D. G.spet 
Exec. Sec eanor H. ne 

American Society of Landscape Architects (1/ 
9 Park St., Boston 8, Mass.; 523; Corr. Sec., Bu 
ford Williams. 

American Society of Mammalogists (1919), 0 
of Zoology, Museum of Natural History, Unive: 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; Corr. Sec., Donal 
Hoffmeister. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers (eq) 
29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 24,486; | 
Clarence E. Davis. 

American Society of Naturalists (1883), Der 
ment of Zoology, University of Texas, Austin, ” 
599; Sec., Wilson S. Stone. 

American Society of Naval Engineers (1| 
Bureau of Ships, Navy Department, Washing 
ae ee 3,000; Sec.-Treas., Capt. J. E. Ham 
USN. 4 

American Society of Newspaper Editors (1 
Box 1053, Wilmington 99, Del.; 475; Exec. 
Alice Fox Pitts. 4 

American Society of Refrigerating Engiv 
(1904), 40 West 40th St., New York 18, N. 
5,300; Sec., M. C. Turpin. c 

American Society of the French Legion of H 
(1922), 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y.; 
M. A. Downing. 

American Society of Tool Engineers (1932),, 
Penobscott Bldg., Detroit 26,- Mich.; 18,000;) 
dress communications to the executive secre 

American Society of Zoologisis (1903), ¥ 
Sec., Dr. L. V. Domm, Whitman Laboratom 
Experimental Zoology, University of Chicago, 
cago 37, Ill. 

American Sociological Society (1905), North” 
ern University, Evanston, Ill.; 2,400; Sec., EB 
R. Mowrer. 

American Standards Association (1918), 70) 
45th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Vice-. 
G. F. Hussey, USN Ret. 

American Statistical Association (1839), 
K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 5,000; 
Merrill M. Flood. 

American Sunbathing Association (1932), 
Landing, N. J.; Sec., Isley Boone. 

American Surgical Association (1882); 298; 
Dr. Nathan Womack, University of lowell | 
City, Iowa. 

American Swedish Historical Foundation (I 
19th St. and Pattison Ave., tie 45, 
1,000; Curator, Dr. Marshall W. S. Sw 

American Tariff League (1885), 19 West 44tit 
New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., Richard H. Anthori 

American Title Association (1907), 3608 Gua 
Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich.; 2,016; Exec. Sec., 
E. Sheridan. 

American Transit Association Sere 292 | 
ison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 684; Gen. 
Arthur W. Baker. : 

American Trucking pecans (1933), 1424 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D d 
munications to the secretary, 

American Turf ‘Assoclation) (1927), Pres., | 
Winn, 325 Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., i 
McMeekin, Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky. 

American Turners (1848). 8735 East Jeff® 
Mr) Detroit 14, Mich.; 25,376; Sec., nin 

American. Coens Youth (1896), 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; 


Ey 
Nat’l Sec., Joseph’ Wr Clorety. 

American Veterans of World War rll 
pie 724 Ninth St., N. W.,. Washington, La 

140,000; Exec. Dir., Elliott H! Newcomb. , 

American Veterinary Medical aT a 
600 So. Bag Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; 

Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh. 

American Vocational Association £1928) 
Vermont Ares N. W., Washington 5, ae 
Exec. Sec., L. H. Dennis. 

American War Dads (1942), 1330 Grand 
Kansas City 6, Mo.; 123,000; Nat’l Exec. 
H. Roe Bartle. \ 

American War Veterans (see United 
Wee of ve s. 

erican War lows and Orphans see 

Star Society of). is ‘ 
American Water Works Association (1881) 
6,954; Sec, 


Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. ¥.: 
American Wildlife Foundation (1935), I 


E. Jordan. 


. ——— 


tp “Washington 5, D. C.; Sec, ©. G. 
ferican Woman’s Association (1922), The Bar- 
[t1 Bast 48th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
3 Do 0 Wood. 

can Youth Hostels (1933), Main St., North- 
‘Mass.; 14,073; Exec. Dir., Monroe W. Smith. 
sient Mystic Order of Samaritans (1901), Box 
Geneva, N. Y.; 7,000; Sec., Clinton E. Jolly. 
agent Order of Hibernians and Ladies Auxiliary 
, i. Albermarle Road, Brooklyn 26, N. Y.; 
20; ., John F. Geoghan. 
ling and Casting Clubs (see National Asso- 
bn of Angling and Casting Clubs). 
i-Profanity League (1402), Ware, 
Gen. Sec., Rev. Roland D. Sawyer. 
“Saloon League of America (name changed 
mperance League of America) 
aloon League of New York (1905); name 
to Temperance Federation of New York, 
ary, 1947). 
um Society, The (1882), American Museum 


Mass.; 


. , N. Y.; address communications to 

secretary. 

American Affairs (see Institute of Arab 

an Affairs). 

eological Institute of America (1879), An- 

/ Hall, Francis Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass.; 

;, Sec., Stephen B. Luce. 

re! : y Association (see National Archery Asso- 

mitects (see American Institute of). 

tects (see New York Society of) 

hitectural League of New York (1881), 115 

Dth St., New York 16, N. Y.; 696; Exec. Sec., 

@ A. Pedrick. 

ght Club of the City of New York (1893), 

forth St., New York, N. Y.; address com- 
tions to the secretary. 

my Air Forces Aid Society (Mar. 9, 1942), 

ngton 25, D. C.; 110,000; address communica- 

‘oa the director, The Pentagon, Washington 


iy & Navy Legion of Valor of the U. S. 
23, 1890), 316 Court House, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Nat’l Adjt., Lt. Ben Prager. 
my & Navy Union, USA (1886), 10 So. Ten- 
& Ave., Atlantic City, N. J.; Sec., B. Gaffney. 
ily of the Philippines, National Society (Aug. 
900, at Denver, Colo.); 42 The Colchester, 
Beacon St., Brookline 46, Mass.; Nat’l Adjt., 
ph S. Wood. . 
Ordnance Association (1919), 705 Mills 
Washington 6, D. C.; 39,138; Exec. Vice- 
Col. L. A. Codd. 
Students League of New York (1875), 215 
th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 3,800; Exec. 
wart Klonis. 
Club (see National Arts Club) | 
id Letters (see National Institute of) 
ated Actors and Artistes of America (1919), 
47th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 60,000; Int’l 
Paul Dullzell. 
beciated Credit Bureaus of New York State 
212 Rogers Bldg., 21 Bay St., Glens Falls, 
=; Sec., Alice M. Sinnott. 
Sociated Press, The (May 23, 1900), 50 Rocke- 
r Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 2,123; Exec. Dir., 
mA per; Sec., Lloyd Stratton. t 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
‘see Community Service Society). 
ation for Promotion of Study of Latin 
O. Box 501, Spee de N. J.; 3,500; 
ec., Albert E. Warsley. 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
15), 1538 Ninth St., N.W., Washington 1, 
,500; Dir., Carter G. Woodson. 
ciation American Colleges (1915), 726 
Place, Washington 6, D. C.; 650 colleges 
versities; Exec. Dir., Guy E. Snavely. 
ation of American Colleges, National Com- 


é 


Geogr: 
; Sec., Chauncy D. Harris. 
ation of American Physicians (1885), 225; 
Francis G. Blake, New Haven Hospital, 
en 11, Conn.; Sec., Dr. Henry M. Thomas, 
N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
ciation of American Railroads (1934), Trans- 
n Building, Washington 6, D. C.; 133 sys- 
s (railroads); Sec., G. M. Campbell. 
jiation of American Rhodes Scholars (1907), 
c,, George E. Barnes, 6376 City Line, Phil- 


Pa. ‘ 
Bion of American, Law Schools (1900), 


a-P. Dawson. > 

on of Better Business Bureaus (1922), 

xington ever Wey Nee: N. Y.; 93 organ- 
S., Victor H.. rEg. 

Bink ae Catholic Trade Unionists (1937), 

ette St., New York 12, N. Y.; 4,100; ad- 


, 
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tural History, Central Park West and 80th} 


gol, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., |. 


/ 
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dress communications to the executive secretary. 

Association of Civic Service Clubs Executives 
(1930); Rm. 3112, 116 John St., New York AD NS RS; 
Pres., James N. MacLean. 

Association of College Honor Societies (1925), 
298,782; Sec., Robert W. Bishop, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 

Association of College Unions (1919), Willard 
Straight Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N = 
135 colleges & universities; Sec., Edgar A. Whiting. 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for Negroes (1934), 207 member institutions; Sec., 

9 - Cozart, Barber-Scotia College, Concord, 
North Carolina. - 

Association of Consulting Chemists & Chemical 
Engineers (1928), 50 East 41st St., New York 17, 
1 NE ge 125; Ass’t Exec. Sec., A. B. Bowers, Rm. 82. 

Association of Education Fraternities; Sec., Fred 
ene, 906 Union Bank Bldg., Davenport, 

ya. 

Association of Education Sororities; Sec., Miss 
ae Mansell, 161 Highland Ave., Highland Park, 

ich. 

Association of Iron and 
1010 Empire Bldg., 
Dir., T. J. Ess. 4 
_Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities (1887), 1406 G St., N.W.,; Washington 5, 
D. C.; 53 institutions; Exec. Sec.-Treas., Russell 
I, Thackrey. 

Assogiation of Military Colleges and Schools of 
the United States (1915), 969 No. Patrick Henry 
Dr., Arlington, Va.; 52 institutions; Exec. Sec., 
L. Eugene Hedberg. 

Association of Military Surgeons of the United 
States (1891); Army Institute of Pathology, 7th 
St. & Independence Ave., S.W., Washington 25, 
D. C.; 7,500; Sec., Col. James M. Phalen, USA, Ret. 

Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers (1920), 415 Lexington Ave., New York ait; 
N. Y.; Gen. Man., Felix S. Towle, Suite 808. ¥ 

Association of Professional Ball Players of Amer- 
ica (1924), 524 So. Spring St., Los Angeles iy 
Calif.; 9,250; Sec., Win Clark, Rm. 401. 

Association of the Bar of the City of New York 
(1870), 42 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
4,644; Exec. Sec., Paul B. DeWitt. 

Association of the Junior Leagues of America 
(1921), Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Park Avenue at 50th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; 49,000; Exec. Sec., Miss 
Dorothy Greer; Public Relations Consultant, Doro- 
thy Jackson. 

Association of the Sons of Poland (1903), 665 
Newark Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J.; 18,200; Sec., 
Alexander Sudnik, Jr. 

Association on American Indian Affairs (1922), 
48 East 86th St., New York 28, N. Y.; 1,000; Exec. 
Dir., Alexander Lesser. 

Astronomical Society (see American Astronomi- 
cal Society) 

Atheism (see American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of) 

Athletic Club of New York City, Downtown (see 
Downtown Athletic Ciub of New York City) 

Audit Bureau of Circulations (1914), 165 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill.; 3,203; Man. Dir., 
James N. Shryock. 

Audubon Society (see National Audubon Society). 

Authors Guild (1920), 6 East 39th St., New York 
16, N. Y.; 6,000; Exec. Sec., Luise M. Sillcox. 

Authors League of America (1912), 6 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; 7,500; Exec. Sec., Luise M. 
Sillcox. 

Authors and Publishers, American Society of 
Composers (see American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers) i 

Automobile Association (see American Automo- 
bile Association) 

Automobile Club of New York (1925), 28 East 
78th St., New York 21, N. Y.; 175,000; Sec., Ray- 
mond W. Crossley. ' 

Automobile Dealers Association (see National 
Automobile Dealers Association). 

Automobile Manufacturers Association (1913), 
New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich.; 35 corpora- 
tions; Man. Dir., George Romney. 

Automobile Merchants Association of New York 
(1912), Park Central Hotel, New York 19, N. Y.; 
address communications to the general manager. 

Automobile Old Timers (1939), 15th floor Midston 
House, Madison Ave. at 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y.; 3,000; Sec., Frederick H. Elliott. 

Automotive Council for War Production (1942). 
(A war-time organization; disbanded Oct. 1, 1945). 

Automotive Engineers (see Society of). 

Avenue of the Americas Association (1926 as. 
Sixth Avenue Association), 570 Ayenue of the 
Americas, New tlle 1i, N. ¥.; address communica- 

to the secretary. A 
ities Club of 1847 (Military Society of the Mexi- 
can War; Oct. 13, 1847, at Mexico City, Mexico); 
2015 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 
Conway B. Hunt. 

teriologists (see Society of American) 
\ Beaters ‘Agadclation (see American Bankers As- 


sociation) 


Steel Engineers (1907), 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 5,281; Man, 


* fvork: 5, N. 
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Banking, American Institute of (see American 
Institute of Banking) 

Bankers Club (1915), 120 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; address communications to the secretary. 

Baptist Home Mission Society (see American 
Baptist Home Mission Society)- 

Baptist Youth Fellowship of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, U.S.A. (1941), 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 400,000; Gen. Sec., Oliver 


-deWolf Cummings. 


Bar Association (see American Bar Association) 

Bar Association, N. Y. State (see New York 
State Bar Association) Reon 

Bar of the City of New York (see Association of) 

Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America (see 
Society for the Preservation and Encouragement 
of) 

Barnard Club (1894), 221 West 57th St., New 
York, N. Y.; address communications to the secre- 
tary. 

Baseball Congress of America (see National Base- 
ball Congress of America). . 

Baseball Leagues, Professional (see National As- 
sociation of Professional Baseball Leagues) 

Beaux-Arts Institute of Design (1916), 304 East 
44th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 365; Sec., Kenneth 
K. Stowell. i 

Beer Wholesalers Association of America (see 
National Beer Wholesalers Association of America) 

Beigian American Educational Foundation (1920). 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., E. 
Clark Stillman. 5 

Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks (see 
Elks, B. & P. O. of) 

Better Business Bureaus (see Ass’n of, and Nat’l 
Ass’n of) 

Biblisgraphical Society of America (1904), P. O. 
Box 397, Grand Central Annex; New York 17, 
N. Y.; 1,300; Permanent Secretary, Nelson W. 
McCombs. ; 

Bible & Fruit Mission to the Public Hospitals of 
New York City (1874), 5 East 48th St., New York 
17, N. Y.; address communications to the secretary. 

ible Society, American (see American Bible 
Society.) 

Bible Society, The (1915), P. O. Box 65, Peoria 1, 
Tll.; 2,000,000; World Exec. Dir., Mrs. Grace 
Thacker Diehl. 

Bibiical Instructors (see National Association of 
Biblical Instructors) 

Biblical Literature and Exegesis (see Society of) 

Bieyele League of America, Amateur (see Ama- 
teur Bicycle League of America) 

Big Brother Movement (1904), 207 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y.; 970; Gen. Sec., Joseph H. 
McCoy. : 

Bill of Rights Commemorative Society (1943), 
Sub-Treasury Bldg., Wall and Nassau Sts., New 
Y.; address communications to the 


secretary. 

Bill of Rights Day Association (see American 
Bill of Rights Day Association) 

Billiard Association of America (1941), 629 So. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; address communica- 
tions to the secretary. 

Biological Chemists (see American Society of). 

Birth Control Federation (see Planned Parent- 
hood Federation of America) 

Birthright, Inc. (1943), 134 Nassau St., Prince- 
ton, N. J.; 476; Sec., Mrs. Wm. F. Chamberlin, 86 
Olden Lane, Princeton, N. J. 

Blind, American Foundation for the (see Amer- 
UN ae te -the Blind) 

nd, John ilton Society for the 
Milton Society ‘for the Blind). cae at 

Blind, New York Institute for the Education of 
the (see New York Institute for the Education of 
einen. V t A 

inde eterans Association (1945), 80 Warr 
St., New York 7, N. Y.; 835; Exec. Dir., Lloyd i 
Greenwood; Exec, Sec., H. P. Adams. 

Blizzard Club (see Jan. 12 ’88 Blizzard Club). 

Blizzard Men of 1888 (March 2, 1929), 900: 
Pres., Charles F. Noyes, 40 Wall St., New York’ 


John Schneider, 13 a 
wood Ave., Bronx 61 nd i iomony 


RNs 
Block Hall Club (1929), 23 South William 
New York, N: Y.; address communications to the 
rane wea Gray Cradle As 
ue an ray Cradle Association (1938), 212- 
213 Professional Center Bldg., Montgomery a Ie 
Gen. Man., Champ Pickens, Box 94, Montgomery 


4, Ala. 
B'nai B'rith (Oct. 13, 1843), 1003 K St., N.w., 
Washington 1, D. C.; 350,000; Sec., Maurice Bis- 


gyer. 

B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations (1923), 165 W 
46th St., New York 19, N. Y.: all Jewish Pparlepies 
Dir., Rabbi Arthur J. Lelyveid. teh 
an Se ee ee ed eee Ae 1746 M 

. N.W., ngton 6, D. C.; 3 : 
rabbi Avira capac 9,299; Nat’l Dir., 

oard of Education and Publication of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention (1910), 152 Madison Ave., 


New York 16, N. Y:; 1,541,991; Sec., Luther W¥ 
Smith. : ¥ 

Board of Foreign Missions of the Refo 
Charch in the United States (1838), 905 Se 
Bldg., 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec. : 
A. V. Casseiman. E. | 

Board of International Missions, Evangelicals 
Reformed Church (1940), 905 Schaff Bidg,, . 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.;- Sec., Dobbij 
Ehiman, \ 

Board of Secular Education, The United ¥w 
vos, 1133 Brceadway, New York 10, N. Y.; Supy 
Schools, Jacob I. Hartstein. 

Boat and Engine Manufacturers (see Nat: 
Association of Boat and Engine Manufactures 

Botanical Society of America (1906); 1,602; _ 
John S. Karling, Box 11, Schermerhorn Hall,} 
lumbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 

Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages (see Amex 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages). 

Bowling Association, New York (see New © 
Bowling Association) ; 

Bowling Congress, American (see American © 
ing Congress) f 

Bowling Congress (see Woman’s Internatif 
Bowling Congress). n | 

Bowling Proprietors Association of Am 
(1932), 2108 Payne St., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 
Eddie Linsz. 

Boxing Association, Intercollegiate (see Til 
collegiate Boxing Association. 

Boy Rangers of America (1913), 740 Lexim 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., J. Wilse 

Boy Scouts of America (Feb’y 8, 1910), 2 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 2,141,984; Chief £ 
Executive, Arthur A. Schuck. 7 

Boy Scouts of America, Greater New York Ci 
cils (July 19, 1922), 120 West 42d St., New yy 
N. Y.; 72,000; Secretary & Scout Executive, « 
Brunton, Jr. 

Boys’ Clubs of America (1906), 381 Fourth - 
New York 16, N. Y.; 300 Clubs, 275,000 boy my 
bers; Exec. Dir., David W. Armstrong; Dir., 
lic Relations, Iris Vinton. 4 

Brewers Foundation, United States (see U! 
States Brewers Association) 

Bridge (Contract) League (see American: 
tract Bridge League). : 
Brith Abraham (see Independent Order). — 
Broadcasters (see Nat'l Ass’n of Broadcas 
Broadway Association (1911), Fisk Bldg., B 
way at 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 1,000; | 

Dir., T. J. McInerney. 

Bronx Board of Trade (1894), 349 East 149 tr | 
Bronx 51, N. Y.; 2,500; Exec. Sec., Donald DO 

Bronx Chamber of Commerce (1914), 260 . 
161st St., New York 51, N. Y.; 1,000; Exec. 
Walter J. Holmes. « 

Bronx County Bar Association (1902), E 
County Bldg., 851 Grand Concourse, Bronx 
N. Y.; 732; Sec., Harry Cohen; Clerk of # 
Marvin Goldblatt. 

Brook, The (1903), 111 East 54th St., New | 
22, N. Y.; Office Manager, J. J. Infandey. 7. 

Brookings Institution (1927), 722 Jackson F 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Elizab 
Wilson, 

Brooklyn Bar Association (1889), 123 Re: 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; address communication! 
the secretary. 

Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce (1918), 26 
St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; 1,800 companies; Sec,, | 
Boxell. 

Brooklyn Church and Mission Federation 
1, 1829), 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; 
Exec. Sec., Dr. J. Henry ear pence , 

Brooklyn Engineers Club (1896), 117 Remselt! 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; 325; Sec., 


, 


Building and Loan League, U. 8. (name cha 
to U. S. Savings and Loan League). 
Building Trades Employers Association 
City of New York (1903), 2 Park Ave., New 
16, N. Y.; 1,050; Sec., William G. Wheeler, — 
Bunker Hill Monument Association (182 
Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass.; address 
munications to the secretary. "5 : 
Business Bureaus, Association of Better (se 
sociation of Better Business Bureaus) x 
Business Bureaus, National Association of H 
(see National Association of Better Bus 
Bureaus) i ie 
Business and Professional Wo: i 
National Federation of) bibmeatn 
Porn Paper Editors (see National Confe} 
Camera Club (see National Camera Club). 
Camera Club of New York (1884), 121 Wes 
Saher York 14, N. Y.; 250; Sec., Walter 
‘ord. a 


ee, 


wip Fire Girls (1910), 16 East 48th St., New 
N. Y.; 360,000; Nat'l Dir., Miss Martha 
Dir., Nat’l Public Relations, Elizabeth 


p Society (see American Cancer Society) 
apita Punishment (see American League to 
plish Capital Funishment) ; 

I Schurz Memorial Foundation (1930), 420 
pstnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 500; Exec. Dir., 
vard W. Elkinton. 

tholic Actors Guild of America (1914), Hotel 
or, Broadway at 45th St., New York 19, N. ¥.; 
BO; Sec., George W. Buck, c/o The Lambs, 130 
St 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
holic Alumnae (see International Federation 


latholic Benevolent Legion (1881), 188 Remsen 
rooklyn 2, N. Y.; 2,360; Sup. Sec., Cornelius 


Pary. 

Molic Charities (see National Conference of 
lolic Charities). 

holic Club of the City of New York (1871), 
weast Sist St., New York 22, N. Y.; 600; Sec., 


iam Harnisch. 

Jatholic Hospital Association (1915), 1402 So. 

nd Bivd., St. Louis 4, Mo.; address communica- 
to the executive secretary. 

fatholic Knights of America (1877), 4 No. 8th 
t. Louis 1, Mo.; address communications to 

cretary. 

atholic Men (see National Council of). 

tholic Press Association of the U. S.; Exec. 

James A. Chanahan, 410 So. Michigan Ave., 


& 
pataee > 


Dy; 


5, Il. 
b Rural Life Conference (see National 
lic Rural Life Conference). 
bolic Trade Unionists (see Association of 
olic Trade Unionists). 
atholic War Veterans (1935), 350 Fifth Ave., 
York 1, N. Y.; address communications tothe 


elfare Conference). 
tholic Women (see National Council of). 
Patholic Writers Guild of America (1919), 128 
b 7ist St., New York 23, N. Y.; 300; Sec., Miss 
r M. Tucker. 
olic Youth Organization of the Archdiocese 
York (1936), 35 East 51st St., New York 
Y.; 80,000; address communications to the 
ocesan Director. 
wendish Club (1925), 14 East 62d St., New York 
Y.; 225; Sec., Rudolf Muhsam. 
al Motor Freight Assdciation (1930), 29 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill.; 300 motor car- 
‘and 100 association members; Chmn. and Gen. 
, Chester G. Moore. 
tral Office for Eastern Intercollegiate Ath- 
(mame changed to Eastern College Athletic 


ference). 
ntral States Motor Freight Bureau (1936), 29 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill.; 700; Chmn. and 
Man., Chester G. Moore. 
yentury Association (1847), 7 West 43d St., New 
(18, N. Y.; 1,566; Sec., Henry Allen Moe. 
amber of Commerce of the Borough of Queens 
11), 24-16 Bridge Plaza South, Long Island 
, N. Y.; 1,500; Exec. Vice Pres., P. W. Moore; 
Dir., Haynes Tiebor. 
mber of Commerce of the State of New York 
}), 65 Liberty St., New York 5, N. Y.; 1,900; 
Sec., B. Colwell Davis, Jr.; Librarian, Claire 


mber of Commerce of the U. S. of A. (1912), 
‘H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 2,991 or- 
gation, 17,251 associate, 12,167 individuals; 
Vice Pres., Ralph Bradford; Manager, Arch 


h. sas 
ties Aid Association (see State Charities 
sociation). : ‘ 
ty Organization Society (see Community 
ce Society). 
utauqua Literary and Scientific Circle (1878), 
ade Bldg., Sty N. Y.; 1,300; Exec. 
Helen L. Maynard. 

nical Engineers (see American Institute of). 
hemists, American Institute of (see American 
tute of Chemists) 
nists and Chemical Engineers, Association of 
ting (see Association of Consulting Chem- 
d Chemical ineers) 
nists Club (1898),-52 East 41st St., New York 
Y.; 2,241; Sec., Lloyd Van Doren; Chief 

. G. Kronsbein, 
Bdoeke Bay Fishing Fair Association (1936), 

Md.; 600; Sec., Max Chambers. 

e Commission-(1$19), 79 W. Monroe 

( .; 146; Operating Director, Vir- 


rl E. Ogr 
1907), Rm. 1824, 
; Bh ren. John 


(The Club meets in Or- 


gra H Randall. (The Club mecis in Oe 


a Hall, Chicago, every 


olic Welfare Conference (see National Cath- | 
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o. LaSalle; 
en. 


West 117th St., New 
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through May; is nonsectarian, and maintains a 
Service of christian inspiration and fellowship, 
aiming to promote moral and religious welfare). 

Child Conservation League of America (1914), 
173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill.;. Gen. Sec., 
Mrs. Erma V. Howard. 

Child Education Foundation, 535 East 84th St., 
New York, N. Y¥.; address communications to the 
secretary. 


Child Labor Committee (see National Child 
aid ee ye 

i tady Association of America (1888), 

221 West 57th St‘, New York 19, N. TT 500! 


Dir.; Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg. 

Child Welfare League of America (1920), 130 
East 22d St., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Howard W. Hopkirk. 

Children of the American Revolution, National 
Seciety (1895), 1720 D St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 12,000; Nat'l Corr. Sec., Mrs. William Mor- 
rill Parker. 

Children’s Aid Society of New York (1853), 105 
East 22d St., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Dir. & 
Sec., Arthur Huck. 

China Society of America (1913), 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Frank 
L. Hough, m 
oo United Service to (see United Service to 

ina 

China Relief, United (see United China Relief) 

Chinese Women’s Association (1932), 309-311 
Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 318; Sec., Miss 
Alice Li. 

Chiropractic Association (see National Chiro- 
practic Association). 

Chiropractors Association 
Chiropractors Association). 

Chorus Equity Association of America (1919), 701 


(see International 


| Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y.; 5,203; Exec. 
| Sec., Ruth Richmond. 


Christian. Council, United Student (United 
Student Christian Council) ! 
Christian Endeavor (see International Society of). 


Christian Endeavor Union (see World’s Christian 


Endeavor Union). 

Christian Higher Education of the Association of 
American Colleges (see Commission on Christian 
Higher Education) 

Christians and Jews (see National Conference of 
Christians and Jews) 

Church of Christ in America (see Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America) 

Church Peace Union (1914), 170 East 64th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Henry A. Atkinson, 

Church-Related Colleges, National Conference 
of (see Association of American Colleges). 

Churches, Greater New York Federation of (see 
Greater New York Federation of Churches 

Cincinnati, Society of the (see Society of the 
Cincinnati) 

Circus Fans Association of America (1926); 803; 
Pres., H. H. Conley, 3 So. Prospect Ave., Park 
Ridge, Ill.; Sec., Gil Coniinn, 71 Allendale Road, 
Hartford 6, Conn. 

Circus Saints and Sinners Club of America, 
Dexter Fellows Tent of the (1935), 192 Front St., 
New York 7, N. Y.; 834; Sec., Herbert E. Walmsley. 

Circus Street Parades (see Society for the Per- 
petuation of) 

Citizens Budget Commission (1932), 51 East 42d 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; Dir., Henry J. Amy. s 

Citizens Union of the City of New York (1897), 
41 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y.; address com- 
munications to the secretary. 

City Athletic Club (1908), 48 West 54th Stf., 
New York 19, N. Y.; Man., Edward ie Anger. 

City Club of New York (1892), '45 Park Ave., 


New York 16, N. Y.; Office Sec.. Jane Van Etten.) © 


City Managers’ Association (see International 
City Managers Association). 
Civic Federation (see National Civic Federation) 
Civil Service League (see National Civil Service 
League) x 
Civic Service Clubs Executives (see Association 
of Civic Service Clubs Executives). _ 
Civil Engineers (see American Society of). 
‘Civil Liberties Union (see American Civil Liber- 
Le aay ER eae (1920), 1525 Comer Bldg., 
Birmingham 3, Ala.; 13,000; Sec., Rudolph T. Hub- 
a House Association (see New York Clear- 
Association 
Mount .Guned League, 1300 F St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; 12,506; Exec. Sec., A. J. Caliendo. 
Coal Association (see National Coal Association) 
Cocoa Exchange (see New York Cocoa Exchange). 
Coffee and Sugar re (see New York Coffee 
and Exchange). 4 
ES pata Association of ee {see Assdcia- 
tion of American Colleges ? 
Examination Board (1900). 425 
Colleee Boe New York 21, N.Y; 79 colleges 
universities. 13 secondary school ass’ns, - 
& cntatives-at-large; Office Manager, Mrs. Helen 


Gise. 


‘Robert N. DuBose. 
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College Fraternities and Societies (see National | 


Conference on). 
College Physical Education Association (1897), 
eiueene Collens, Flushing, N. ¥.; 312; Sec., Glenn 
. Howard, ‘ 
MM alieniate Athletic Association (see National 
liegiate Athletic Association). 
 Gatonial Dames of America, National Society 
(1891), Dumbarton House, 2715 Que St., Washing- 
ton 7, D. C.; 12,397; address communications to 
the secretary. f 
Colonial Dames of America, New York Society 
fats0), 421 East 6lst St., New York 21, N. Y.; 
400; Exec. Sec., Ellen Johnson. — 
Colonial Wars (see General Society of). i 
Colonial Wars, Society of (see Society of Colonial 
Wars) : : 
Colonization Society, American (see American 
Colonization Society) 
Colony Club (1903), 564 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; address communications to the secretary. 
Columbian Order (see Society of Tamany) _ 
Colored People, Advancement of (see National 
Socrety for the Advancement of Colored People) 
Colored Parents Teachers, National Congress of 
(see National Congress of Colored Parents- 
Teachers) 3 E 
Commerce and Indusiry Association of New York 
(1897), 233 Broadway, New York 7, New York; 


_ 4,000; Sec., Joseph A. Sinclair. 


Commercial Law League of America (1895), 111 
West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 4,000; Exec. Sec., 
Curtis W. Post. “ 

Commercial Travelers of America (see Order of 
United Commercial Travelers of America) _ 

Commissicn on Christian Higher Education of 
the Asscciation of American Colleges, National 
(1934), as Nat’l Conference of Church-Related 
Colleges, 736 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 715 church-related colleges; Exec. Sec., 


Commission on Christian Higher Education of 
the Association of American Colleges, National 
(see National Commission on Christian Higher 
Education of the Association of American Colleges) 

Committee for Republican Integrity (1937), 2211 
Broadway, New York 24, N. Y.; 100; Chairman, 
Lambert Fairchild. 

Common Council for American Unity (1918). 20 
West 40th St., New York 18, N: Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Read Lewis. 

Community Chests and Councils of America 
(1918), 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 800; 
Bus. Man., G. A. DeVine. 

Community Councils of the City of New York 
(1918), 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.: Pres., 
Frank Peer Beal. 

Community Service Society of New York (1939, 
by merger of Ass’n for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, 1843; Charity Organization Society, 
1882); 105 East 22d St., New York 10, N. ¥.; Gen. 
Dir., Stanley P. Davies; Sec., Charles Burlingham. 

Compensation Insurance Rating Board (1914), 
125 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 92 companies: 
Gen. Man., Henry D. Sayer; Sec.-Treas., George 
A. Dierauf. 

Composers, Authors & Publishers (see American 
Society of Composers, Authors & Publishers) 

Concrete Institute (see American Concrete In- 
stitute) , 

Confederated Unions of America (1942), 809 Eye 
St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C.; address com- 
munications to the secretary. 

Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf (1868), 242 So. Market St., Frederick, 
ae 100; Chmn. Executive Committee, Ignatius 

orlee. 

Conference of Presidents of Negro Land Grant 


Colleges (1940), 22 Presidents; Sec., R. B. Atwood, | 


Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Ky, 

Congregational Association (see American Con- 
Bregational Association). 

Congress of Industrial Organizations (Nov. 9, 
1935 as Committee for Industrial Organization; 
mame changed Noy. 16, 1938); 718 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D, C.; 6,500,000; Pres., Philip 
PETRY, oy ep eae James B. Carey. 
ongress of Parents and Teachers (see National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers). f 4 

Congress of Racial Equity (1943), 2929 Broad- 
Way, New York 25, N. Y.; 12 affiliated groups; 
Exec. Sec., George M. Houser. 

Consulting Chemists & Chemical Engineers’ (see 
Association of). 

Consulting Engineers (see American Institute of 
Consulting Engineers) 

Contract Bridge League (see American Contract 


. Bridge League). 


Controllers Institute of America (1931), 1 East 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 3,126: Man. 
ae < oSecipers Jr. pa gigs 

Convention of American Instructors of the Dea 
(1850), Florida School for the Deaf and Blind, St. 


Augustine, Fla.; address communications to the 


secretary. 


Co-operative Club International (1912), 207 ~ 
President, Kansas City, Mo.; Sec., 
Pepper. ] 

Cooperative eens (see American Nat! 
Cooperative Exchange A 

Cnaperniien League of the U. S. A. (1922), 34 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Iil.; See., Jerry Vs 

Cosmepolitan Club (1809), 122 East 66 
New York, N. Y.; address communications te 
president. 5 a. 

Cost Accountants (see National Associations 

Cotton Council of America (see National C 
Council of America). 

Cotton Exchange (see New York Coittong 
change). . 

Cotten Manufacturers (see National Assoc: 
of Cotton Manufacturers) 

Council of Church Board on Higher Edu 
(see National Protestant Council on Higher » 
cation). 

Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare H 
(1928), 165 West 46th St., New York 19, ‘ 
261 federations and chests in the U. S.; Dir., # 
L. Lurie. , 

Council of State Governments (1925), 1313 
60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 48 States; Exec. 
Frank Bane. 


League Cooperative Assoc 
(1919), 11 West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y.; 23 
Sec., S. K. Rodenhurst. ~ 

Dartmouth College Club of New York (7 
37 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 1,400 
dress communications to the secretary. 

Daughters of America, National Council “el 
Box 296, Bexley Branch, Columbus 9; Ohio; 1333 
N.C. Sec., Mrs. Susie Woods. 

Daughters of American Colonists, Nationa 
ciety (1921), 2494 Peachtree Road N 
Ga.; address communications to the secreta 

Daughters of Colonial Wars, National Sul 
(1917), 152 Forest Avenue, Lexington 23, Ky.; 1 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Buckley. 
ae of 1812 (see United States Daugy 
° e ; 

Daughters of Founders & Patriots of Am 
National Society (1898); 2,500: Nat’l Pres 
Edmund Burke Ball, Minnetrista Road, Mit 
Ind.; Corr. Sec., Miss Virginia Mérrills, 111] 
Virginia Ave., Belleville, Til. 

Daughters of 1812, National Society (1892 
brary and Museum, 1461 Rhode Island Avega 
Washington, D. C.; business office address, | 
South 60th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; address 
munications to the secretary. ’ 

Daughters of Founders and Patriots of Am 
National Society (1898), 1828 Eye St., N.W., 
ington 6, D. C.; address communications’ t. 
secretary. 

Daughters of Isabella, National Circle (1897 


J 
1, Conn,; 10 


(1909), 2768 Riverside Ave., J ‘| \ 
5,031; S acksonville 5, 


York 21, N. Y. 

Daughters of the Defenders of the Rep 
U.S.A. (1927), 600 West 162d St., New Yo 
N. Y.; Pres. Gen., Mrs. Amanda Shaw Hirs 
iar ere ee oe. mes Gres); Rm. 401 

ve., New Yor » N. Y¥.; 5,000; Offices 
a ae K. Swag u pee 4 
aughters e Union, 1861-1865. 
Society (1912), Pennsylvania Hotel’ 
Avenue at 33d St., New York LANEY ote 
Miss Margaret E. Field. 

Daughters of the Revolution (1891), 
55 West 42d St., New York 18, N, Ys, Ska 
Sec., Mrs. Edward Crosby, 396 Clarendon ° 
pare Joe Union Veter 

aughters o' on ‘ans of the Civil 
1861-1865 (1885), 1326-18th St., N.W., sh 
6, D. C.; 31,000; Sec.-Treas., Miss Grace Bui 


| . . a 


3" 8] roe? or" 


iters of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
5, Department of Illinois (May 3, 1895). 209 
on Champaign, Ill.; 1,913;'Sec., Vir- 
Conference of Executives of American 
D ‘for the (see Conference of Executives of 
can Schools for the Deaf). 

, Convention of American Instructors of the 
ie hvention of American Instructors of the 
fense Society (see American Defense Society) 
lay, Order of (see Order of DeMolay) 

Association (see American Dental Asso- 


m) 
atists, American College of (see American Col- 
Dentist ts) 
bit Bureau of Governmental Research (1916), 
Elizabeth St., Detroit 1, Mich.; Dir. & 
Loren B. Miller. 
er Fellow Tent of the Circus Saints and 
rs Bee) of America (see Circus Saints and 
Ts abe 
er Services, National Institute of (see Na- 
Institute of Diaper Services) 
etetic Association (see American Dietetic As- 
aide 
bled American Veterans (1920), 1423 E. Mc- 
a St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio; 133,734; Nat’l Adit., 
nD. “Corbly. 
ntown Aihletic Club of New = City 
), 19 West St., New York 4, N. 3,600; 
er, Richard H. Kirwan; Sec., 
tour. 


Gaycunet B. 


(see United Ancient Order of Druids) 
iS Unlimited (Jan’y 29, 1937), 342 Madison 
New York 17, N. Y.; 65,000; Exec. Dir., A. M. 


imal Society = America (1935), 20 Carlton 
Staten Island 4, = Ralph H. Beard. 
Treat Club T1908): 383; Sec., Van H. 
, 14 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
ple "(see Fraternal Order of) 

End Surf Fishing Club (1931), Box 172, 
ead, N. Y.; Sec., Everett A. Brown. 
Tennessee Historical Society (1925), Lawson 
ft Library, Knoxville 93, Tenn.; Sec., Polly- 

‘Creekmore. 
ern College Athletic Conference (1938), Bilt- 
‘Hotel, New York 17, N. Y.; address com- 
ations to the executive director. 
p Industrial Advertisers (1925), 1319 Locust 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Sec., George T. Long. 
o Intercollegiate Athletics, Central Office 
entral Office for Eastern Intercollegiate Ath- 


n Star (see Order of the Eastern Star) 
om ie Association (see American Economic 
tion 

metric Society (1930), 1126 E. 59th St., 
821; Sec., Alfred Cowles. 
Electric Institute (1933), 420 Lexington 
" York 17, N. Y¥.; Man. Dir., Ss. 


| Pioneers (1918), 40 West 40th -St., 
; 353; Sec., Eugene C. Reed. 

‘iness Papers, National Conference 
Conference of Business Paper 


i 


n New 
18, N 
ational 


‘ation, American Council on (see American 
on Education) : 
pon Association (see National Education 
on). 
tion Foundation, Southern (see Southern 
ion Foundation) 
tion Fraternities (see Association of Educa- 
Becutes) 
bE n, International Institute of (see Inter- 
Pinctitute of Education) 
tional thc Association of America (1895), 
th St., N-W., Washington 6, D. C.; 240: 
Elizabeth Matthews. 
oe aera (see Association of Educa- 
orities 
Division Association (1920), 28 East 39th 
y York 16, N. Y.; 1,000; Sec., Manuel 


al Engineers (see American Institute of). 
cal Manufacturers Association (see Na- 
ectrical Manufacturers Association) 

New York (see New York 
Socie 


ty) 
Schemieat Society a ad 235 West 102d 
‘an N. Y.; 2,500; R. M. Burns. 
. of (1868), 2750 Rake View Ave., 
Gr. Sec., J. E. Masters. 


t 
1 (1868), 161 West 93d Hee New York 
; 3,046; Sec., Augustus F. roil. 
*& Boat Manufacturers os National So- 


Foundation (1914), 29 Bob aote 
. ¥.; Sec., John H. R. Arm 
, United (see United Engin- 
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Engineers, Agricultural (see American Society 
of Pee ronivured Engineers) 

Engineers, Automotive (see Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers) 

Engineers, Chemical (see American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers) 

Engineers, Civil (see American Society of Civil 
Engineers) 

Engineers, Electrical (see American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers) 

Engineers, Military (see Society of American 
Military Engineers) 

Engineers, Motion Picture (see Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers) 

English-Speaking Union (1920), 19 East 54th St., 
New York 22, N. Y.; 15, 000; Gen. Sec., Mrs. Ww. 
Henry France. 

Episcopal Actors Guild (1923), 1 East 29th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 775; Sec., Mrs. Percy Moore. 

Epworth League of the M. E. Church (1880), 740 
Rush St., Chicago, Ill.; address communications 
to the secretary. 

Erectors Association (see National Erectors’ As- 
sociation) 


Esperanto Association of North America (1905)., 


114 West 16th St., New York 11, N. Yi; 1,000; 
Gen. Sec., G. Alan Connor. 

Euthanasia Society of America (1938), 139 East 
57th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 505; Office ‘Secretary, 
Gertrude Anne Edwards. 

Ethnological Society (see American Ethnological 
Society) 

Eugenics Society (see American Eugenics Society) 

Exchange Club (see National Exchange Club). 

Explorers Club (1904), 10 West 72d St., New 
York 23, N. Y., Sec., Erich M. Schlaikjer. 

Family Protection League of USA (1935), 539 So. 
Union Drive, Los Angeles 13, Calif.; Exec. Officer, 
Peter Hansen. 

Family Service Association of America (1911), 
122 East 22d St., New York 10, N. Y.; 235 member 
agencies; Gen. Dir., Frank J. Hertel. 

Farm Bureau Federation (see American Farm 
Bureau Federation) 

Farmer Cooperatives (see National Council of). 

Farmers of America, Future (see Future Farmers 
of America) \ 

Farmers of America, New (see New Farmers of 
America) 

Farmers’ Museum (1943), Cooperstown, N. Y.; 
ge Paul S. Kerr., 49 Broadway, New York 6, 


Federal Bar Association (1920); 416 Fifth St., 
N.W., Washington 1, D. C.; 2,800; Exec. ‘Sec., 
Eleanor Bicknell. 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America (1908), 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y.; 25 communions, 27,749,967 membership; Sec., 
Rey. Samuel McCrea Cayert 

Federal Employees (see National Federation of). 

Federal Grand Jurors Association for the East- 
ern District of New York (1927), 701 Federal Bldg.. 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; address communications to the 
secretary. ~ 

Federal Grand Jury Association for the South- 
ern District of New York (1927), Rm, 1838, 101 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., R. M. 
St. Clair. 

Federation of French Alliances in the United 
States and Canada (1902), 22 East 60th St., New 
York 29, N. Y.; address communications to the 
secretary. 

Federation of Jewish Philanthropies of New 
York (1917), 71 West 47th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 
75,000; Sec., Jack D. Tarcher. 

Federation of Tax Administrators (1937), 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37; Ill.; Exec. Dir., Wm. 
G. Herzel, 

Federation of the Handicapped (1935), 241 West 
23d St., New York 11, N. Y.; Gen. Man., M. Peter 
Brandeis. 5 

Feline Society (see American Feline Society) 

Fencers e of America (see Amateur Fencers 
League of aametie a). 

Fencing Association (see Intercollegiate Fencing 
Association) 

Fifth Avenue Association (1907), 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y.; 1,200; Sec., Thomas W. Hughes. 

Fine Arts Federation ‘of New York (1895), 115 
East 40th St., New York 16, N. ¥.; Sec., Mary 

mehill. 

Bignent ee (see National Association for Uni- 
versal Fingerprinting 
Fire Fi hters) 
re rs 
Fire ‘Officers pues (see Uniformed Fire 
Association). 
oe Underwriters (see National Board of Fire 
Underwrite! 
Eiremen’s 


Beet isonnd Me IOUT Ne (1927), 3 Mitchell Place, 
BA ; 


New York 17, N Sec., Stanley M. Raba- 
lations, Eunice Kerr, 

oats avenue Boys (1925), 158-60 Third Ave., 

New York 3. N. ¥.: 900; Sec., John F. Turnier. 


ag AR (see Uniformed Firemen’s 


Fighters (see SF niomtonional Association: of 
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Fisheries Society (see American Fisheries So- 
ciety 

Tiching Fair a, (see Chesapeake Bay 
Fishing Fair Association 

Flag Day Association (see American Flag Day). 

Fluorescent Lighting Asseciation (1941), 501 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 200; Tech. Con- 
sultant, B. F. Greene. 

Fiushing Chamber of Commerce (1938), 39-01 
Main St., Flushing, N. Y.; 236; Sec., Haynes 
Trebor. i 

Flushing Historical Society (1903), Public Li- 
brary Building, 41-25 Main St., Flushing, N. Y.; 
106; Sec., Frank Surgent, Jr. : 5 

Flying Services Foundation (see American Flying 
Services Foundation) 2 

Football Writers Association of America (1941); 
Sec., Bert McGrane, Register & Tribune, 1707 
Locust St., Des Moines 4, Iowa. - 

Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
(Jan. 12, 1893), 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y.; address communications to the secretary. 

Foreign Policy Association (1918), 22 East 38th 
St., New York 27, N. Y.; 29,000; Sec., Helen M: 
Daggett. 

Foreign Press Association (1917), Rm. 501, Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 250; Sec.-Treas., 


' Bernard Musnik. 


Foreign Wars of the U. S. (see Military Order 
of Foreign Wars of the United States). 

Foresters (see Society of American Foresters) 

Forty and Eight, The (1920), 777 North Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, 4, Ind.; 84,000; Sec., C. W. 
Ardery. 

Founders and Patriots of America (see Order 
of the Founders and Patriots of America). 

Fuundry Educaticnal Foundation (1947), 1009 
Public Square Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio; Exec. 
Dir., George K. Dreher. 

‘4-H Clubs (Head, Heart, Hands, Health) (1914 
with passage of Smith-Lever Act by Congress); 
1,759,911; 14,000,000 former members; Director of 
Extension Work, M. L. Wilson, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Ext’n Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

Franklin Institute (1824), Parkway at 20th St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 5,329; Sec., Henry B. Allen. 

Fraternal Order of Eagles, Grand Aerie (Feb. 6, 
1895), 1203 Locust St., Kansas City 6, Mo.; 
1,280,000; Sec., Chas. C. Guenther. 

Fraternities, Education (see Assosciation of Ed- 
ucation Fraternities) 

Free and Accepted Masons (see Masons). 

Free Sons of Israel (1888), 257-9 West 93d St., 
New York 25, N. Y.; 10,400; Gr. Sec., Max Ogust. 

Free Synagogue, The (1907), 40 West 68th St., 
New York 23, N. Y.; address communications to 
the secretary. 

French Alliances in the U. S. and Canada (see 
Federation of French Alliances). 

French Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
(1896), 730 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y.; address 
communications to the secretary. 

French Institute in the United States (1911), 22 
Hast 60th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 1,185; Dir., 
Pierre Bedard. 

French Legion of Honor (see Amer. Society of). 

Friars Club, 266 West 47th St., New York, N. Y-: 
address commiunications to the secretary. 

Friendly Sons of St. Patrick (see Society of the 
Friendly Sons of St, Patrick). 

Friends General Conference (1900), 1515 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa,; 18,598; address communi- 
cations to the secretary. 

Friends of de Grasse (see Society of the). 

Friends of the Public Schools of America (1937), 
20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; address cor- 
respondence to Amos A. Fries, 702 Alvee Bldg., 15th 
Bee G igen Shur Reeehington ERR EK ets 

ozen Foo ocker Association (see Nat 
Frozen Food Locker Association). : saan 

Future Farmers of America (1928), Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C.; 260,000; Nat’l Exec. 
aoe A. Pea, 

ame Fis ssociation (sée Internati 
Fish Association). : Wiha aa 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers: Association (1935), 


‘G0 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.: address com: 


munications to the managing director, 

Gas Association (see American Gas Association) 

Gem Society (see American Gem Society) 

Gemological Institute of America (1931), 541 
South 2 eye Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif’; 200 
firms; Director, Robert M. Shipley. ; 

Genealogical and Bicgraphical Society, New York 
ae ee York Genealogical and Biographical 
ociety 

Genealogy, Institute of American (see I 
ye a ores tasers 

e iance o} ian and Other Lib 

Christian Women (1890), 25 Beacon St., Béeton f 
Mass.; address communications to the secretar Wes 
- General Federation of Women’s Clubs (1890) 
1734 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: 10,743,191 
membership; Sec., Mrs. Thalia S. Woods. 

General Pulaski Memorial Committee (1937), 
United Charities Blde.. 287 Fourth Ave., New York 


10, N. Y.; 50,000; Sec, Anita Ziminski. | 
General Society of Colonial Wars (1892) 
Box 396; 3,309; Sec. Gen., Branton H. Hen» 
General Society of Mayflower Descenden 
Mayflower Descendants, General Society o» 
General Scciety of the War of 1812 Ge 
1814), 441 Lexington Ave., New York Vy | 
700; Sec. Gen., John H. Noble. » 1 | 
Geological Society of America (1888), 41) 
117th St., New York 27, N. Y.; 1,320; Set.) 
Aldrich. , a 
Geographers, Association of American (% 

sociation of American Geographers) 

German Beneficial Unien of Pittsburgh 
1505 trey ee ae Pa.; address com 
cations to the secretary. 

German Press Club of New York (1888), , 
William St., New York 8, N. Y.; Pres., H.. 
Sec., Grete Neubeiser. 

German Society of the City of New York 
147 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y.; 500;7 
Albert Bossert. ; 

Gideons, The, Int. (July 1, 1899), 212 E. S& 
St., Chicago 11, Tll.; 25,000; Sec., N. F. Di 

Girl Sceut Council of Greater New York i 
133 East 62d St., New York 21, N. Y4 
Director, Public Relations, Miss Margaret A.) 

Girl Scouts of the U. S. of A. (March 12: 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Ba 
Nat’l Dir., Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse. : 

Geat Society (see American Goat Societyy 

Gold Star Society of American War Wido 
Orphans (June, 1946); 5,000 adults; Nav 
Mrs. Mary De Van, Box 1022, Grand Centz 
nex, New York, N. Y. 

Gelden Rule Foundation (1929), 60 East 4 
New York 17, N. Y.; 20,000; address ‘comm 
tions to the secretary. : 

Golf Association (see U, S. Golf Ass'n). 

Gold Star Mothers (see American 0 
Mothers) 

Gold Star Society of American War Widoi 
Orphans (1946), Box 1022, Grand Centfai 
York, N. Y.; 5,000; Nat’l Sec., Mrs. Mary TE 

Good Templars (see International Order « 

Governmental Research (1938), 180 Sta 
Albany 6, N. Y¥.; address communications 
executive vice-president. 

Governmental Research Association (19 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 356 
G. Gordon Tegnell. 

Governors’ Conference (1908), 1313 Ba: 
St., Chicago 37, Ill.; all State and Territori 
erncrs; Exec. Dir., Council of State Govern 
Frank Bane. 

Grand Army of the Republic (April 6. 14) 
Adams St., Jamestown, N. Y.; 82; See 
E. Gillis (see also, Women’s Relief Corps 
to the Grand Army of the Republic) 

Grand Jury Association of New York 
(1913), 320 Broadway, New York 7, N. ¥ 
Exec. Sec., Frances V. Langan. 

Grand Street Boys’ Association (1920), 1) 
55th St., New York 19, N. Y¥.; 5,200; Sea 
Bernstein. 

Graphic Arts (see American Institute of 

Gray Ivon Founders’ Society (1928), 1010# 
Square Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio; 575; <3i 
Pres., R. L. Collier. i, | 

Great Neck Chamber of Commerce (1° 
Great Neck Road, Great Neck, L. I 
Exec. Sec., John E. Gannon. : 

Greater New York Federation of Churches # 
71 West 23d St., New York 10, N. Y.; addre: 
munications to the secretary. 

Greater New York Retail Furnishings 
Goods Association (1935), 152 West 42d Si 
York 18, N. ¥.; 900; Exec. Sec., Leon Grizew 

Green Mountain Horse Association (1926) 
Bldg., R. 708, Merchants Row, Rutland, Vt. 
Sec., Miss Peggy Gage. ~ | 

Grolier Club (1884), 47 East 60th St., , 
22, N. Y.; 491; Librarian, George L. McKay. 

Guild of Former Pipe Organ Pumpers 
Three Rivers, Mich.; 4,000; Grand Diapaso: 
Shafer, Box 13, y 

Gyro International (1912), 728 Union Cor 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 5,000; Sec.-Treay 
mund L. Kagy. t j 

Hadassah, Women’s Zionist Organizath 
America (1912), 1819 Broadway, New York 
Y¥.; 250,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Jeannette N 

Handicapped, Federation of the (see Fed 
of the Handicapped) . r] 

Harmonie Club (1852), 4 East 60th Stbl 
York, N. Y.; address communications to th 


j 
LA 
| 

ary. 
Harvard Club of New York City (1865), 3 
a 


oy . x 


44th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 6,250; Sec, 
F. Righter. D 
Health, Physical Education and Recreat 
American Association for Health, Physi 
tion and Recreation) ; 
Hearing, American Society for the Hard |) 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing 
Hearing Society, American (see Americal 
ing Society) rons 


4 


xo 


g and Ventilating Engineers (see American 


ew Congregations (see Union of American 
Congregations). 


12, N. Y.; 4,500; Exec. Dir., 


- 

w Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society 
(1884), 425 Lafayette St.. New York 5, 
c., Isaac L. Asofsky. 

ms Athletic Foundation (1936), Helms Hall, 
Venic Blvd., Los Angeles 34, Calif.; Man. Dir., 
ill Schroeder. 

s, Supreme Order of (see Supreme Order 


) 
bernians (see Ancient Order of Hibernians) 
hed Association (see National Highways 
ation 
storical Association (see American Historical 
iation) 
land Society of New York (1885), 90 West St., 
sYork 6, N. Y.; limited to 1,000; Exec. Sec., 
mce McAleer. 


k 21, N. Y.; 3,500,000; Nat’l Dir., 
Cc. Graham, O.P. 
me and School Library Association (1938), 
t Box 896, Lexington, S-4, Ky.; Exec. Sec., 
J. Hines. 
me Economics Association (see American Home 
ics Association). 
: Missions Council of North America (1908), 
gurth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Secs., 
Edith E. Lowry and Rev. Mark A. Dawber. 
opathy, American Institute of (see Amer- 
Institute of Homeopathy) 
Dn Societies, Association of College (see As- 
on of College Honor Societies) 
wrological Institute of America (1921), c/o Na- 
eS of Standards, Washington 25, D. C.; 
., Ralph E. Gould. 
Show Association of America (see Na- 
Horse Show Association of America) 
shoe Pitchers Association (see National 
ioe Pitchers Association). 
he Society (see American Horticul- 
ely 
a snoeecisiion (see American Hospital 
lation 
tal Fund of New York (see United Hospital 
of New York) 
sl Association (see American Hotel Associa- 


ising, National Committee on (see National 
nittee on Housing). 

sing, Public, National Conference (see Na- 
| Public Housing Conference) 

na . Association (see American Humane As- 
ion 
, Racing Association (see United Hunts 
Association) 

Boat and Yacht Club (see North Shrewsbury 


ant Welfare, National Institute of (name 
to American Federation of International 


es). 

rial Order of the Dragon (in Peking, China, 
of 1900-01 by Américan troops of the China 
‘Expedition at Temple of Agriculture); P. O. 
San Francisco 1, Calif.; Sec., Enoch R. 


Ts 

) Order of Red Men (1834), 1521-23 West 
Ave., Philadelphia 30, Pa.; 191,000; Great 
Records, H. F. Stetser. 

endent Order Brith Abraham (1887), 37 
St., New York 3, N. Y.; 30,000; Sec., Abr. 


er. 
dent Order of Odd Fellows (see Odd 


dent Order Brith Sholom (1905), 506 
Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 11,000; address com- 
ons to the gra secretary. 

Affairs, ican (see Association on 

Indian Affairs) 

Rights Association (1882), Witherspoon 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., Philadelphia 7, 
000; Gen. Sec., Lawrence HE. Lindley. 
strial Democracy (see League for). 

al Designers (see Society of). 

trial Hygiene Foundation (1935), 4400 Fifth 
ttsburgh. 13, Pa.; Man. Dir., John F. 


tute of Adult Education (1941), 525 Wesi 
t.New York 27, N. Y.; Exec. Officer, Morse 


t. : 
of American Genealogy (1927), 407 So. 
St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 1,500; Exec, Dir., 


Us. 
te of Arab American Affairs (1944), 160 


Name Society (1909 in U. S.), 141 East 65th | 
Vv. | State, Syracuse Un., U. S. Military Academy, West- 
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Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; 2 ~ - 
munications to the secretary. Oe 
nstitute of International Education (1919), 2 
West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y¥.; ad )m- 
ee + gr ncoasrtp Messrs 
itute o thematical Statistics (1935), 
Rackham Bldg., Un. of Michigan, Ann rein 
Mich.; Sec., Paul S. Dwyer; Office Manager, Mrs. 
Gregory C. Trembley. 

Institute of Radio Engineers (1912), 1 East 79th 
St., New York 21, N. Y.; 23,000; Exec. Sec., George 
W. Bailey. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers (1931), 212 Strath- 
cona Hall, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn.; Exec. 
Sec., Robert S. Holmes. A 
A coy Teg s ae a8 = New 0 Sle Wil- 

-» New York 7, N. ,500; 9 
Elizabeth Inch. ae nnee 

Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Athletes 
of America (1875), Biltmore Hotel, Madison Ave. & 
43d St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., Asa S. 
Bushnell. 

Intercollegiate (Big Nine) Conference (1895), 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; address communica- 
tions to the director. 

Intercollegiate Boxing Association (1923); Penn 


i) 


ern Maryland & Un. of Virginia; Sec.-Treas., 
Harold R. Gilbert; Publicity Dir., James H. Coogan. 

Intercollegiate Fencing Association (1893), Bilt- 
more Hotel, Madison Ave. & 43d St., New York 17, 
N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., Asa S. Bushnell. : 

Intercollegiate Rowing Association (1895), Bilt- 
more Hotel, Madison Ave. & 43d St., New York 
17, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., Asa S. Bushnell. 

Intercollegiate Soccer Football Association of 
America (1905), 911 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa.; address communications to the 
secretary. 

Interfraternity Club of Chicago (1907), 105 West 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill.; Dir., Russell E. Ragan. 

International Amateur Radio Union (1925), West 
Hartford, Conn.; 31 member societies; Sec., K. B. 
Warner. 

International Association of Fire Fighters (1918), ” 
207 A. F. of L. Bldg., 901 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 1, D. C.; 66,000; Sec.-Treas., George J. 
Richardson. 

International Association of Lions Clubs (1917), 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; 415,000; 
Sec.-Gen., Melvin Jones. 

International Association of Torch Clubs (1924), 
519 White Bldg., Buffalo 2 Y.; 3,200; address 
communications to the secretary. 

International Auxiliary Language Association 
(1924), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ¥ 
Exec. Sec., Mary Connell Bray. 

International Chiropractors Association (1926), 
838 Brady St., Davenport, Iowa; 2,512; Sec.-Treas., 
Mary E. McDermott. 

International City Managers Association .(1914), 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Tll,; Dir., Clarence 
E. Ridley. 

International Council of Religious Education . 
(1922), 203 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.; 
dress communications to the general secretary. 

International Federation of Catholic Alumnae 
(1914), 22 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 
500,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs, M. E. Barry. \ 

ganterne tees Altrusa (see Altrusa Interna- 
tional) 

«International Game Fish Association (1939), 
American Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park west & 79th St., New York 24, N. Y.; Sec., 
Miss Francesca LaMonte. 

International Institute of Agriculture (American 
Committee) (1920), Investment Bui'ding, Washing- 


ton 5, D. C.; Chairman, Charles J. Brand. _ 

International Institute, American Federation of 
(see coe Federation cf International Insti- 
tutes 

International Order of Good Templars (1851), 
1459 Boulevard, West Hartford 7, Conn.; Nat’l 
Sec., Alfred Abrahamson. 

International Order of The King’s Daughters and 
Sons (see King’s Daughters and Sons). 

International Society of Christian Endeavor 
(1881), 1201 East Broad St., Columbus 5, Ohio; 
1,000,000; Adm. Sec., Charles E. ¥. Howe. 

International Toastmistress Clubs (1938), 6428 
San Carlos Ave., South Gate, Calif.; 5,000; Pres., 
Mrs. Constance E. Day. 

Investment Bankers Association of America 
(1912), 33 So. Clarke St., Chicago 3, UL; 117; Sec.- 
Treas., Robert Stevenson III. ’ 

Irish Historical Society (see American Irish His- 
torical Society) 

Jron and Steel Engineers (see Association of Iron 


and Steel Engineers). 
aes and Steel Institute (see American Iron and 


Steel Institute). 
Jron Founders’ Society (see Gray Iron Founders’ 


iet 

at kee Apsouiar ey Nasonee United (see Na- 
APS: ssociations 

eet Charkber of Commerce in New York (see 
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American Chamber of Commerce for Trade With 
Ital; 

Likaca Credit Association (1925), 210 No. Aurora 
St., Ithaca, N- Y.; Sec., Jane G. McAuliffe. 

Izaak Walton League of America (1922), 31_No. 
State St., Chicago 2, Ill.; 62,000; Exec. Dir., Ken- 
neth A. Reid. 

January 12th ’88 Blizzard Club (1940), 721 South 
15th St., Lincoln, Nebr.; 300; Pres., W. H. O'Gara. 

Japan Seciety (1907), 527 Fifth Ave., New-York, 
N. Y.; address communications to the president, 

Jewelers Association (see American National Re- 
tail Jewelers Association) 

Jewish Agricuitural Society (1900), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.,Y.; Man. Dir., Gabriel 
Davidson. 

Jewish Association for Neighborhood Centers 
(1903), 92nd St. & Lexington Ave., New York 28, 
N. Y.; 4,000; Exec. Dir., Irving Brodsky. 

Jewish Braille Institute of America (1931), 1846 
Harrison Ave., New York 53, N. Y.; Exec. Vice- 
Pres., Leopold Dubov. 

Jewish Community Centers (see World Federa- 
tion of) 

Jewish Committee, 
Jewish Committee) 

Jewish Conference, 
Jewish Conference) . : 

Jewish Congress, American (see American Jewish 
Congress) - 3 

Jewish Federation of Welfare Funds (see Council 
of Jewish Federations). . i . 

Jewish Historical Society (see American Jewish 
Historical Society). ea 

Jewish Institute of Religious Alumni Association: 
40 West 68th St.. New York 23, N. Y.; address 
communications to the president. 

Jewish Philanthropies of New York (see Federa- 
tion of) . 

Jewish War Veterans of the United States of 
America (Marth 1896), 50 West 77th St., New York 
24, N. Y.; 100,000; Nat'l Exec. Dir., Charles I. 
Schottland; Director of Public Relations, Harry 


American (see American 


American (see American 


lake. 
Jewish Welfare Board (see National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board) 
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Jewish Women (see National Council of Jewish 
Women). 

Jockey Club (1894), 250 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Marshall Cassidy. 

John Milton Society for the Blind (1928), 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥.; 10,000 readers: 
Gen. Sec., Milton T. Stauffer. 

Judicature Society (see American Judicature 
Society) 

Judson Health Center (1921), 237 Thompson St., 
New York 12, N. Y.; Adm. Dir., Ellen A. Campbell, 


dD. 
Junior Achievement (1926), 345 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 41,948; Exec. Vice Pres., 
George O. Tamblyn, Jr. 

Junior Chamber of Commerce (see United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce). 


Junior League of the City of New York (1900), 


130 East 80th St., New York, N. Y.; 1,638; Sec., 
Miss Suzanne Noyes. 
x euntor Leagues of America (see Association of 
he 
Junior United Nations Organization (Feb. 26, 
1946); Founder, Ben F, Crowson, Jr.; Williamsburg, 


ay 

Kennel Club (see American Kennel Club) 

Kindergarten Association (see National Kinder- 
garten Association). “ 

King’s Daughters and Sons (Jan. 13, 1886), i44 
East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 55,000; Sec., 
Mrs, Frank G. Lopez. 

Kiwanis International (January 21, 1915), 520 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Iil.; 200,000; ‘Sec., 
O. E, Peterson. 

Knickerbocker Club (1871), 2 East 62nd St., New 
pork, N. Y.; address communications to the secre- 
ary. 

Knights of Columbus (March 29, 1882), 45 Wall 
St., New Haven 7, Conn.; 720,000; Sec., Joseph F. 


Lamb. 

Knights of Pythias (Feb. 19, 1864), 1054 Midland 
Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn.; 300,000; Sup 
Sec., Melvin M. Ewen. 

Knights of the Golden Eagle (Feb. 5, 1873), 814 
No. Broad St., Philadelphia 30, Pa.; 20,000: Sec., 
Mknighte of the Round Table ( 

13 0! e un able (see Loyal Knights 

of the Round Table). 
ts , State of N. ¥., Grand Com- 
mandery (1814), 875 Main St. a Rochester 5, 


Kosciuszko Foundation (1925), 15 East 65th Bt. 
New York 21,,.N. Y.; 650; Sec. & Exec. Dir., Stephen 
Be pas 

abor estine (see National Committee f 
Lahor Palestine) Ai 

Lalor Foundation (Aug. 27, 1935), Lancaster 
Pike & Old Baltimore Rd., Wilmington, Del.: Dir., 
C. Lalor Burdick. . 


Lambs, The (1874), 130 West 44th St., New 
18, N. Y.; 1,190; Man., T. R. McNamee. 

Land-Grant Colleges and Universities (see - 
ciation of) + 

Landscape Architects (see American Socie 

Language Lees ee International 4 
iary Language Association). it 

anya lees Rhinological and Otelogicah 
ciety (see American Laryngolocal, Rhinol 
and Otological Society) : 

Latin, National Association for Promotia} 
Study of (see National Association for Proms 
of Study of) = ; 

Law Schools (see Association of America 
Schools) 

Lawn Bowling Association (see American 
Bowling Association). 

Lawn Tennis Association (see U. S. Lawn TI 
Association) 

Lawyers’ Club (1887), 115 Broadway, New 
5, N. Y.; 1,600; Sec., Albert E. Hadlock. : 

Laymens National Committee (1940), Vandi 
Hotel, 4 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.5 
Exec. Vice Chairman, Howard Kiroack. 

League for Industrial Democracy (1905), 112) 
19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 2,500; Exee. | 
Harry W. Laidler. 

League of Commission Merchants of the 
(see National League of Wholesale Fresh 
and Vegetable Distributors). 

League of Nations Association (see Ame 
Ass'n for the United Nations). 

League of Women Voters of New York (Now 
1901 as N. ¥. State Woman Suffrage Ass’n; pm 
name since Nov. 19, 1919); 461 Fourth Ave... 
York 16, N. Y.; 8,500; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 9u 
Reach, 

League of Women Voters of the U. S, (1920¢ 
Jackson. Place, Washington 6, D. C.; 83,000; 
Mrs. James G. Scarberough; Press Sec., Ade 
nett Stough. 

Legal Aid Society (1876), 11 Park Place, 
York 7, N. Y.; 6,066; Sec., Edward E. Watt 

Legion of Decency (see National Legion of 
cency) 

Legion of Guardsmen (June 13, 1944), 
Broadway, Union City, N. J.; 39,683; Adjt. 
Arthur J. Carney. 

Legion of Valor 
Valor of the U. S. 

Legion of Women Veterans (Nov. 19, | 
Rm. 702 Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 2, N. Y¥.; 
address communications to the secretary. 

Leonard Wood Memorial (American Le 
Foundation) (1928), 1 Madison Ave., New You 
N. Y.; 50,000; Sec., H. L. Elias. i 

Lepers, American Mission to (see Am« 


ission to Lepers) 

Leprosy Foundation (see American Le 
Foundation) 

Liberal League (see National Liberal Leag 

Libraries Association, Special (see Specisi 
braries Association) 

Library Association, Home and School (see 


and School Library Association) ‘| 
Library Association, Medical (see Medice 


brary Association) 
(see American Li 


Library Foundation 
Foundation) 

Life Insurance Association of America (| 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 91 comp 
Man., Bruce E. Shepherd; Sec., Robert B. a 

Lite Underwriters Association of the City o 
York (1886), Hotel Pennsylvania, Seventh A# 
38a St., New York 1, N. Y.; 2,500; address 
munications to the secretary. : 

Lincoln Association, Abraham (see 
Lincoln Association) : 

Links Club (1916), 36 East 62d St., New 
N.Y.; address communications to the secrets 

Lions Clubs (see International Association 

Lithographers National Association (18) 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ee 5 
panies; Exec. Dir., W. Floyd Maxwell; Sec., 
Morris, 1 

Long Island Association (1926, as L. I, Ch 
of Commerce); 273 Pennsylvania Station, wey 
1, N. Y.; 1,200; Man. Dir., Meade C. Dobso: 

Loretto National Alumnae Association - | 
410 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; Exe 
ay G. aerate ; 1 

tos Club (1870), 5 East 66th St., New 7 
me Y.; 700; address communications to cae 


Leyal Knights of the Round Table (Ma: 
1922), 2220 Bancraft Way, Berkeley 4 ¢. 
See., Lloyd o: Brown. 7 4 Cale 

yal Legion of the United Sta 
Order of the Loyal Legion). wae 
Loyal Order of Moose (1888), Moosehe 


4 Army and Navy Legi 


fferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo.; Sec., Fr: 
, Indiana University, Bloomington, ind. 
Education Association (1942), 


nufacturers, National Association of (see Na- 
Association of Manufacturers) 
larine Corps League (June 6, 1923); Albany 
age Bidg., 28 Howard St., Albany 7, N. Y.; 
00; Nat'l Adjt., Stephen Brown. 
laritime Association of the Port of New York 
b. 5, 1873), 80 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.; 
D; Exec. Vice Pres., Cornelius H. Callaghan. 
ne Underwriters (see American Institute of) 
aryland Outdoor Life Federation (1937), 31 So. 
vert St., Baltimore 2, Md.; Pres., Granville C. 


ms, A.A.S.R., 33, Supreme Council (Aug. 5, 
1117 Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass.; 323,- 
Sec., F. Elmer Raschig. 
lasons, F. & A., State of New York, Grand 
(Sept. 5, 1781); Masonic Hall, 71 West 23rd 
eee, Sore 10, N. Y.; 282,610; Gr. Sec., George 
assing cf the Colors (see Society of the) 
aster Boiler Makers Association (1902), 29 
fewood St., Albany 3, N. Y.; 547; Sec.-Treas., 
F. Stiglmeier. = 
‘ tical Association of America (1920); 
0; Sec.-Treas., Harry M. Gehman, University 
falo 14, N. Y 
hematical 
tical Society) 
hematical Statistics, Institute of (see In- 
jute of Mathematical Statistics) 
ower Descendants, General Society of (Jan. 
re: Plymouth, Mass.; 6,800; Sec. Gen., Wal- 
bester Glenney, 916 Madison Ave., Plainfield, 


United States Conference of (see United 
Conference of Mayors). 
chanical Engineers (see American Society of) 
lediaeval Academy of America (1925), 1430 
husetts Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass.; 1,100; 
Charles R. D. Miller. 
wal Association, American (see American 
cal Association). 
ledical Association, National (see National Med- 
Association). 
fedical Library Association (1898); 444; Sec., 
Mildred R. Crowe, Librarian, Medical College 
labama, Birmingham 5, Ala. 
ical Society of the County of Kings and 
emy of Medicine of Brooklyn (1822), 1313 
ord Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y.; 3,400; address 
Aunications to the director. 
aed 


” Society (see American Mathe- 


flical Society of the State of New York 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 21,961; 
W. P. Anderton, M.D. 
ical Technologists (see American College of) 
ical Technologists (see Veterans National 
tiation of) 
ical Technology (see American Board of) 
ical Women’s Association (see American 
cal Women’s Association). 
icine, New York Academy of (see New York 
of Medicine). 
al Hygiene, American Foundation for (see 
an Foundation for Mental Hygiene). 
fental Hygiene, National Committee for (see 
Committee for Mental Hygiene). 
erchant Marine Conference (see American Mer- 
Marine Conference). 
rchant Marine Library Association (see Amer- 
1 Merchant Marine Library Association). 
ts Association (see Commerce and In- 
Association) 
lls Marauders (September, 1947), 381 
onic Drive, Devon, Conn.; 600; Pres., Philip 


a. 
1 Treating Institute (1933), 420 Lexington 

New York 17, N.,Y.; address communications 
the executive secretary. 
rological Society (see American Meteoro- 
Society). / 

hhodist Church (see New York City Society of 
Methodist Church). 

olis City Club (1878), 111 East 56th St., 

, York 18, N. Y¥.; address communications to 


etary. 
politan Club (1891), 1 East 60th St., New 
2, N. Y.; 1,193; Sec.,, Henry A. Johnson, . ~ 

and Field. Association 


New York 17, N. Y.; Sec.- 


1, ae 
Colleges and Schools of the U. S. (sée 
tion of Military Colleges and Schools of the 
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Military Engineers (see Societ: 

Military Engineers) ¢ y of American 
ary Order of Foreign Wars of the United 
a ACh pag nee? (1894), 33 Stimson 
sy ovidence 6, Se Fe 5 ; _ S 
Maurice A. Wolf. > 4,000; Sec.-Gen., Col 

Military Order of the Carabao (November, 1900, 
in Manila, P. I.); 927 17th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C.; 1,250; Sec., Major William J. G. Davis. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States (April 16, 1865), 1805 Pine St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa.; 2,000; Rec.-in-Chief, Kane S. Green. 

Mili Order of the Purple Heart (Sept. 21, 
1932), 2715 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, IIl.; 
250,000; Nat'l Adjt., Archie J. Bakay. 

Military Order of the World Wars (1920), 1700 ) 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 12,000; Adjt. 
Gen., Col. Edwin S. Bettelheim, Jr. 

Re mae Surgeons of the U. 8. (see Association 
_ Mining and Metallurgical Engineers (see Amer- 
ican Institute of) 

‘Missouri Valley Conference (1907), Sec., A. E. 
Eilers, Sheraton Hotel, 3701 Lindell Blvd., St. 
Louis, “Mo. 

_Modern Woodmen of America (Jan. 5, 1883), 
1504 Third Ave., Rock Island, Il.;. 414,804; Nat'l 
Sec., J. G. Ray. : 

Montauk Club (1885), Eighth Avenue & Lincoln 
Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; address communications to 
the secretary. 

Moose (see Loyal Order of Moose) 

Morgan Horse Club (1909), 90 Broad St., New 
York 4, N. Y.; 350; Sec., F. B. Hills. 

Motion Picture Arts and Sciences (see Academy 


° 
Motion Picture Association of America (Mar. 11, 
1922, as Motion Picture Producers & Distributors 
of America), 28 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
22 corporations; Sec., Sidney Schreiber. 
Motion Picture Engineers (see Society of) 
Motion Picture Producers & Distributors of 
America (see Motion Picture Association of 
Motor Bus Operators (see National Associaiton 


of) ‘ § 

Moter Freight Association (see Central Motor 
Freight Association) 

Motor Freight Bureau (see Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau). 

Municipal Association (see American Municipal 
Association). 

Municipal Art Society of New York (1892), 119 
East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 300; Sec. 
Thomas H. Creighton. 

Municipal Engineers of the City of New York 
(1903), 29 West 39th St.,; New York 18, N. Y.; 600; 
Sec., Alfred Brahdy. ; ’ 

Municipal League Municipal 
League). 

Museums, American Association of (see American 
Association of Museums). 

Music Council, National (see National Music 
Council). ! 

Music Educational National Conference (1907), 
64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Tll.; 14,267, 

1863), 
Poa og 


(see National 


Sec., C. V. Buttelman. ; 
National Academy of Sciences (Mar. 3, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D. C 

Exec. Sec., Dr.. Raymond L. Zwemer. 

National Aeronautic Association of USA (1922), 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
15,000: Exec. Man., Ralph M. Phelps. i 

National Alcoholic Beverage Control Association 
(1938), 2811 Book Tower, Detroit 26, Mich.; Exec. 
Sec., John P. Aaron. : 

National Alliance of Art and Industry (1932), 
119 East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y¥.; address 
communications to the secretary. ; 

National Amateur Press Association (July 4, 
1876), 1701 East 4th St., Brooklyn 28, N. Y.; Sec., 
Albert Lee. 

National Archery Association (Jan. 25, 1879), 
33 Oak Hill St., Newton Centre 59, Mass.; 350 
clubs; Sec., Henry S. C. Cummings. 

National Arts Club (1898), 15 Gramercy Park, 
New York 3, N. Y.; 730; Ass’t Sec., Alice Harriman. 

National Association for Promotion of Study of 
Latin (1929), P. O. Box 501, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
2,300; address communications to the secretary. 

National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (1909), 20 West 40th St., New York 
18, N. ¥.: 500,000; Sec., Walter White. 

National Association for Universal Fingerprint- 
ing (1916), 43 Nelton Court, Hartford 5, Conn.; 


F *} Dir., George LaBelle. 
Te Sore iption. of Amateur bats 
» Pas 


National 
(1872), 231 cept {ie es Philadelphia 6 

- Sec., J. Elliot Newlin. H 
a ntional Association of Angling and Casting 
Clubs (1906), Bartlesville, Okla.; Exec. Sec., Harl 
Osten, P. O. Box 1038, as above. 

National Association of Attorneys General (1907), 
1313. Hast 60th St.. Chicago 37, 11.; all state and 
territorial attorneys general, their assistants and 
deputies; Dir. of the Secretariat, Frank Bane, 
Council of State Governments. 


‘change St., Rochester 4, N. Y 
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National Association of Better Business Bureaus ] 
(1914), 625 Liberty Bank Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. ¥.; 
address communications to the secretary. 

National Association. of Biblical Instructors 
(1909); 540; Sec., Miss Rachel Hadley King, North- 
fiéld- School for Girls, East Northfield, Mass. 

National Association ef Broadcasters (1922), 1771 
N Street, ‘N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; address 
communications to the secretary. 4 7 

National’ Association of College Administration 
in Air Age Education (name changed to National 
Association ee University Administrators of Avia- 
tion Education) 

National Association of Cost Accountants (1919), 
385 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 22,000; Sec., 
Arthur B. Gunnarson. 

National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
(1854), 80 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass.; 400; 
Sec., Russell T. Fisher. f 
. National Association of Credit Men (1896), 1 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. Man., Henry 
H. Heimann. 

National Association of Engine & Boat Manu- 
facturers (1904), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 


'N..Y.; Sec., Ira Hand. 


‘ National Association of Legal Aid Organizations 
(1911), 11 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y.; address 
communications to the secretary. 

National Association of Manufacturers (Jan. 21, 
1895), 14 West 49th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 16,000; 
Man. Dir., Earl Bunting. 

National Association of Motor Bus Operators 


(1926), 839 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 


700; Sec.-Man., A. W. Koehler. 

Natienal Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
(1920), 60 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 532 
banks; Exec. Sec., John W. Sandstedt. 

National Association of Power Engineers (1882), 
176 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 14,000; Sec., 
A. F. Thompson. 

National Association of Professional Baseball 
Leagues (1902), 696 East Broad St., Columbus 15, 

Ihio; 58 leagues comprising 436 clubs; Pres.- 
Treas., George M. Trautman. 

National Association of Purchasing Agents 
(1915), 11 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y.; 11,600; 
Exec. Sec., G. A. Renard. 

National Association of Science Writers (1934); 
125; Sec.-Treas., Marguerite Clark, c/o Newsweek, 
152 West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y. 

National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals (1916), 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6,-D. C.; 12,400; Exec. Sec., Paul E. Elicker. 

National Association of State Budget Officers 
(1945), 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Til.; all 
state and territorial budget officers, their assistants 
and Geputies; Dir. of the Secretariat, Frank Bane, 
Council of State Governments. 

_National Association of State Racing Commis- 
sioners (1934), P. O. Box_156, Lexington Ky. 118 
members representing 26 State Commissions; Sec., 
Thomas R. Underwood. 

National Association of State Universities (1895); 
50; Sec., Virgil M. Hancher, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa: 

National Association of Student Councils (1944), 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington-6, D. C.: 
2,716 institutions; Sec., Paul E. Elicker. 

National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
(1915), 533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., 45 Ex- 


-> 66; Sec.-Treas., 
OWiildnal Asscsiation of U 
atio ssociation o: niversity Administra- 
tion of Aviation Education (see University Admin- 
istration of Aviation Education) 

National Association of Women Artists (1889), 
42 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec. 
Penne! Asnoctnt | 

atio: ssociation of Wood Manufactur 
aagee) B ay ad Besse, 386 Fourth Ave. 

ew Yor! >» N. Y.; Sec., Walter Humphr 
80 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. ° ei a 

National Audubon Society (1905), 1000 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 12,000 contributing 5,000 
subscribing, 50,000 associate, 325,000 junior; Pres, 
John H, Baker. : ; 

National Automobile Dealers Association (1917) 
1026 17th St., N.W,. Washington 6, D. C.; 32,000 
Ass’t Sec.-Treas., Jay Green. ; 

National Baseball Congress of America (1935), 
Wichita 1, Kans.; 200,000 players; Pres., Raymond 
Dumont; Sec., Myra Cunningham. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters (Apr. 30 
1866), 85 John St., New York 7, N. Y.; 206: Gen’ 
Man., W. E. Mallalieu, 

National Board of Review of Motion Pictures 
(1909), 250 Hast 43d St., New York 17, N. Tis 
Exec. Dir., Richard Griffith. 

National Button Society of America (1938), 353 
Stockton St., Hightstown, N. J.; 2,000; Editor-in- 

Nati paca Gtub (1947) 4 Bre 

atio: amera Clu , 544 Brandon Place, 
Cliffside Park 11, N. J.; 150; Dir., John C. Bobbitt 

National Canners Association (1907), 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. 
Sec., Carlos Campbell. 


1739 H 
C.; 1,000; Exec. 


United States—Associations and Societies : 


National Catholic Rural Life Conference (1! 
3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa; 1 
Exec. Sec., Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. G. Ligutti. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference (1| 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washingtoi 
D. C.; all Catholic bishops of U. S. and te: q 
Gen. Sec., Rt. Rev, Msgr. Howard J. Catro 

National Child Labor Committee (1904),, 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 17,000; | 
Association (1910) 


Sec., Gertrude Folks Zimand. 
National Chiropractic s 
tional Building, Webster City, Iowa; 6,719; 


29th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 3,000; Exec. 
H. Eliot Kaplan. 

National Coal Association (1917), 804 Soutiy 
Bidg., Washington 5, D. C.; address commit 
tions to the executive secretary. 


and allied; Sec., K. L. (Tug) Wilson. — } 
National Committee for Labor Palestine (1 
45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 1,000 
Nat’l Sec., Isaac Hamlin. ‘ 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene (1. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 735; 


127 B St., S.E., Washington 3, D 
Sec., Mrs. Sarah H. d’Avila. { 

National-Conference of Business Paper Ed 
(1919), 903 National Press Bldg., Washing 
D. C.; 138; Pres., Paul Wooton. 

National Conference of Catholic Charities ay 
1317 F Street, N.W.,.Washington 4, D. C.; 
address communications to the secretary.’ | 

National Conference of Charities and Corre 
one changed to National Conference of S§ 

ork). i 

National Conference of Christians and 
(1928), 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.j 
140,000; Ass’t Sec.. Willard Johnson. 


National Conference of Commissioners on 
form State Laws (1892), First National 1] 
Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebr.; Sec., Barton H. Kw 

National Conference on College Fraternities: 
Societies (1941), 3709 Lenox Dr., Forth Wort 
Texas; Sec., Mrs. Clarence’ M. Sale. ‘ 

National Conference on State Parks (1921) | 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington 5, D. C3 
Exec. Sec., Miss Harlean James. é 

National Congress of Colored Parents-Te 
(1926), 306 Masonic Temple Bldg., Birminghai 
Ala.; 70,000; address communications to the s@ 
ary. e | 

National Congress of Parents and ; 
(Feb. 17, 1897), 600 South Michigan Ave., 
5, Ill.; 4,486,855; Director of Office, 
Bottomly. : t 

National Cotton Council of America (1938),, 
18, Memphis 1, Tenn,; 244 delegate members; | 
Wm. Rhea Blakey : 

Natienal Council, for Cooperative Develo 
(discontinued June 1, 1948) {| 

National Council for Prevention of War (1 
1013 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. Cs 
Sec., Frederick J. Libby; Office Sec., Gu 
Mackenzie. I 

National Council of Catholic Men (1920) 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D 
3,000 organizations; Exec. Sec., James S. Mita: 

National Council of Catholic Women if 
1312. Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washingtot 
D. C.; address communications to the secre 

National Council of Farmer Cooperatives (1 
744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
113 direct member organizations; Exec. Sec., 
F National Cc J 
" Natio: ouncil of Jewish Women (1893 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y.; 73000: ezcg! 
ere eas Seo 4 q 

atio ouncil of Teachers of English (1)) 
211 West 68th St., Chicago 21, Tll.; eT 
W. Wilbur Hatfield. 


National Education Association (1857), 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; = 
Sec., Willard E. Giveuae oe 

National Electrical Manufacturers 


aber companies; Man. Dir J. Donald. 
Erectors’ RET ‘tasuay” 33 West 
+, New York 18, ; Sec., Miss Bessie 


bion “Exchange Club (1911), 335 Superior St., 
lo 4, Ohio; 65,000; Nat'l Sec., Herold M. 


nal Federation of Business and Professional 
n’s Clubs (1919), 1819 Broadway, New York 
Y.; 140,000; Exec. Dir., Miss Olive H. Huston. 
ederation of American Shipping 

"1809 G Street, N.W., Washington 6, 

bss communications to the secretary. 
ional Federation of Federal Employees (Sept. 
ae oe i aoe Ave., S.W., Washington 
ec.-Treas., Gertrude M. McNally. 
; Pvokeention of Sales Executives (1936), 
Suite, Hotel ee Lexington Ave. at 
t., New York 17, N. ; 9,600; Pres:, Robert 
ey. 
ional Federation of State High School Ath- 
ons (1920), 7 So. Dearborn St., 
, ill.; 46 State High School Associations; 

"Se H. 'O. Porter. 
fional Federation of Textiles (1872), 389 Fifth 
New York 16, N. Y.; address unications 
secretary. 

tio: 616 In- 
Daniel 


nal Fertilizer Association Gor). 
tt Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., 


al Foot Health Council (1925), 321 Union 
Rockland, Mass.; Chmn., Joseph Lelyveid. 
tiona Foundation for Infantile seer 
1938), 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. 
PWilliam F. Snyder; Dir. Public ieiuticas” 
= La Porte. 
tionz Foundation for Science and srmamee 
ich 21, 1946), 203 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, 
, Jul ius P. Rodeck. 
jonail Fraternal Congress of America (1886), 
st Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; address com- 
ications to the secretary. 
ional Frozen Food Locker Association (1939), 
ett Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa; address com- 
ations to the executive secretary. 
fiomal Geographic Society (1888), 16th & M 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 1,725,000; Pres., 
Thomas W. McKnew. 


bert Grosvenor; Sec., 
al Grange, Patrons of Husbandry (Dec. 4, 

, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
; 800,000; Master, Albert S. Goss. 
Health Council (1921), 1790 Broadway, 
York 10,0 ON. Mey, 2d member organizations; 
Dr. Reginald M. Atwater. 
bionz Highways Association (1912), Bass 
ercape oe Mass.; address communications 
| president 
onal Historical Society (1915), 175 Fifth 
New York 10, N. Y.; Pres., Mabel T. R. Wash- 
-Sec., Arthur L. Handley. 

onal Horse Show Association of America 
). 90 Broad St., New York 4, ; Exec. 
G. W. Brassil. 
tional Horseshoe Pitchers Association (Feb. 1, 
, 912 Melrose Ave., Santa Cruz, Calif.; 2,000; 
eas., Henry D. Clear. 

nal Industrial Conference Board (1916), 
rk Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 2,934 sub- 
associates; Dir., Bernard F. Herberick. 
mal Institute of Arts and Letters (1898), 
Vest 155th St., New York 32, N. Y.; member- 
limited to 250; Sec., William Rose Benet. 
Institute of Diaper Services (1938), 67 
_ 44th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 63 member 
> Sec., "George Gapland. 

Institute of Immigrant Welfare (name 
ea. to to American Federation of International 

tes). 


Institute of Social Sciences (1899), 2 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 540; Ber 


Hahn. 
eat Interfraternity Conference (1909), 60 


nities, 1,000,000 members; Chairman, Gilbert 
fo eg Wa Md. 


Jewish Welfare Board (1917), 145 East 
, New York 16, N. Y.; 321 affiliated Jewish 
Inity Centers, "450,000 membership, and 40 
al Jewish organizations: Exec. Dir., S. D. 


vitz. 
‘ Kinderg: 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Miss 


ke. 
tional League of American Pen Wonien (1897), 
Press ace Bldg, 14th & F Sts., Wash- 
‘D. C.; 3,500; Sec., Grace Chapline ee Aharsed 
9 inh of Nursing Education (1893), 
New York 19, N. Y.; 8,250; Exec. 
“Adelaide A. Mayo. 
League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and 
istributors (1893, as Natigud! ¢ ery of 
Merchants or the U: ri 
Washington 1, D. C.; 1,200; Bee” ohn 
um. 
onal Legion of Decency (1934), 35 East 51st 


artén Association (1909), 8. 


St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Rev. Patrick 
Siemon tical 

National Liber: ri sos 22, 1946), 38 Park 
Row, New York 8, N. -; 800; Bee Edward 
Crawford. a 

ational Medical Association (1895), 1108 Church 
St., Norfolk, Va.; 3,800; Sec., John T. Givens, M.D. 
National Munic al League (1894), 299 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y.; 2,408; Exec. Sec., Alfred Wil- 
wot 1 M 

ationa! usie Council Ne 338 West 89th 
St., New York-24, N. Y.; 42 organizations: Exec. 
Sec., Edwin Hughes. 

National Newspaper Promotion 
(1929); 287; Pres., Edgar S. Bayol, New York 
World- -Telegram, 125 Barclay St., New York 15, 
N. Y.; Sec. -Treas., Frank A. Knight, The Charles- 
ton Gazette, Charleston, W. Va. 

National Noise Abatement Council (1838), 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, Y.3; Director 
Public Relations, Raymond C. Mayer. 

National Office Management Association (1919), 
12 East Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa,; 9,000; 
Sec.-Treas., W. H. Evans. 

National Organization for Public Health Nursing 
(1912), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; Sec., 
Anna Fillmore, R.N. 


Association 


National Panhellenic Conference (1902); Chair- ° 


man, L. Pearle Green, 302 Fall Creek Drive, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. E. Granville Crabtree, 
85 Dean Road, Brookline 46, Mass. 

National Piano Manufacturers of America (1897), 
505 Arch St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; address com- 
munications to the executive secretary. 

National Poetry Society of America (1947), P. 
re Pages Washington, D. C.; 500,000; Dir., Martin 

eele 

National Press Association of America ae 
1201 - 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D 
address communications to the secretary. 

National Probation and Parole Association 
(1907), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 
37,000; Exec. Dir., Charles L. Chute. 

National Protestant Council on Higher Education 
(1911), 808 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 
Office Secretary, Jeannette B. Welch. 

National Psychiatric Reform eae te: 
Altamont, R.D. 1, Albany County, N. Y.; 425; Sec., 
William F. Burke, Jr. 

National Public Housing Conference (1931), 
1015 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
3,000; Exec. Vice Pres., Lee F. Johnson. 

National Recreational Bie ace t, (1906), 315 
Fourth Ave., New hg 10, N. ; 13,000; Secretary 
of Board, Susan M. 

National Rehabilitation Association (1925), 411 
Seventh Ave. No., Nashville 4, Tenn.; 8,337; Sec., 
Louis R. Schubert 

1879), 54 


National Republican Club Cen, 25, 
West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 2,655; Sec., 
Loran T. Hostetler. 

National Research Council (1916), 2101 Consti- 
tution Ave., Washington 25, D. C.; Sec., Raymond 
L. Zwemer. 

National Resources Council of America tS 
822 Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; 
organizations; Sec., C. R. Gutermuth 

National Restaurant Association (1919), 8 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.; 7,000; Exec. Vice 
Pres., Frank Te Wiffler; Director Public Relations, 
Ralph Peterson. 

National Retail Credit Association (1912), 218 
Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo.; 23,281; Gen. Man.,- 
Treas., L. S. Crowder. 

National Retail Dry Goods Pome ha (1911), 
100 West 31st St., er York 1, N. Y.; 7,500; Exec. 
Ass’t to President, Gordon ‘Galtng 

National Retail Hardware Asusoratoe (1901), 
333 No. Penne ayant St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; 
20,500; Sec., Rivers Peterson. 

National Rifle Association of America (1871), 
1600 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Migr 6, 
D. C.; 275,000; Exec, Dir. & Sec., C. B. Lister. 

National Roleo Association (1926), 1102 Lake 
Shore Drive, Gladstone, Mich.; Exec. Sec.-Treas., 
D. A. Mathison. 

National Safety Council (1913), 20 No, Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; 7.500 ee ha I Ree 
and individuals); Gen. Sec. —— Boh. 

National Savings and Loan teases. (1943), 1835 


K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; be member 
institutions; Exec. Man., Oscar R. Kreu 
National Sculpture Society (1893), wt093 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, nai. 275; Educational 
J. Cunning 
pied os pon, Sue Association (1942), 1005 
Grand Ave., Se City 6, Mo.; 9,685; Exec. 
B. Kruege 
SSiconel Serigraph ‘Society (1940), 28 West 57th 
St., New York 19, Y.: Dir., Doris Meltzer. 
National Shoe ‘Beigithra Association (1912), 274 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. Vice Pres., 
ton 
’ | PwRiional Shorthand Reporters Association (1889), 
150 Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y.; address com- 
munications to the secretary. 


\ 
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National Shuffleboard Association; Sec., D. K.| of (see Association for the Study of Negro 


Hubbard, Janesville, Wis.: Publicity Director, Louis 
F. Glynn, P. O. Box 889, St. Petersburg 1, Fla. 

National Ski Association of America (1904), 
Box 33, Barre, Mass.; 452 clubs, 50,000 members; 
Pres., Roger Langley, New York office: 415 Lexing« 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Chairman, Minot 
Dole. 

National Ski Patrol System (1948), 415 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Chairman, Minot 
Dole. t 

National Small Business Men’s Association (1937), 
Exec. Offices, Suite 723, 39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
1, Iil.; Pres., DeWitt Emery, as above. National 
Headquarters, 163 No. Union St., Akron 4, Ohio; 
Ass’t Secretary, Miss; Margaret Robson. 

National Scciety for Crippled Children and 
Adults (1921), 11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 
Exec. Dir., Lawrence J. Linck; Dir., Research & 
Legislative Services, Philip G. Rettig. 

National Society of Mural Painters (1895), 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; dress com- 
munications to the secretary. 

National Society of Professional Engineers (1934), 
1359 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washingion 6, D. C.:; 
18,000; Exec. Dir.,“Paul H. Robbins; Office Man- 
ager, Mrs. Lacey W. Coad. 

National Society of New England Women (Jan. 
24, 1895), Hotel Waldorf Astoria, Park Ave. at 50th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; 3,500; Rec. Sec. Gen., 
Alice D. Butterfield. 

National Sojourners (1917), 4201 Queensbury 
Road, Hyattsville, Md.; 12,000; Sec.-Treas., Col. 
Arthur J. Perry, USA, Ret. 

National Speleological Society (1940); 400 So. 
Glebe Road, Arlington, Va.; 1,021 individual, 13 
institutional; Sec., J. S. Petrie. 

National Sugar Brokers Association (1903), Rm. 
808, 129 Front St., New York 5, N. Y.; 407; Exec. 
Sec., J. D. Hegeman, Jr. = 

National Tax Association (1907), P. O. Box 
1799, Sacramento 8, Calif.; 1,800; Ass’t Sec., 

* Frank B. Durkee, Jr. 

National Travelers Aid Association (April 24, 
1917), 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.: 109 
Societies, 925 cooperating representatives: Gen. 
Dir., Bertha McCall. , 

National Tuberculosis Association (1904), 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; address. com- 
munications to the secretary. 

National United Italian Association (1934), 39 
Highlawn Ave., Brooklyn 23, N. Y.; 50,000; Nat’l 
Chmn., Vincent Rossini. 

National University Extension Association 
(1915), Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.; 
70 institutions; Sec.-Treas., W. S. Bittner. 

National Wildlife Federation (1936), 3308 14th 
St., N.W., Washington 10, D. C.; Sec. D. J. 
Thompson. 


(November, 
T.; 400,000; 
National Women’s Trade Union League (1903) 
1 Washington 1, D. C.: 
1,000,000 direct and affiliated members; Sec.- 
Treas., Elisabeth Christman. 

Native Sons of the Golden West (July 11, 1875), 
414 Mason St., San Franciscq 2, Calif.; 30,000; 
Gr. Sec., John T. Regan. , 

Natural Resources Council of | America (1946), 
822 Investment Bldg., Washington 25, D. C.; Sec., 
Cc. R, Gutermuth. 

Naturalists, American Society ‘of (see American 
Society of Naturalists). ; 

Naval and Military Order of the Spanish- 
American War (Feb. 2, 1899), 120 West 62d St., 
ak ere 23, N. Y.; Rec.-in-Chief, Laurence H’ 


ark 
Naval Engineers (see American Society of) 
avadat bse La we Ae States (1890), Fogg 
eum, Harvar niversity, Cambridge, Mass.: 
peace: eee ence’: a or srg 
ay. eserve cers Association (1919), 
North Meridian St. ,Indianapolis 5, hat is boon 
pss “ona ie a Na secretary. i 
avy Club o e U. 8. A. (1938), 305 Cit 
Bldg., Rockford, Ill.; 25,000: Sec., A. Gui 
Navy Day League (see Theodore Roosevelt Navy 
Ber ae hey f the United 
avy League o: States (1902), 
Bldg., 17th & Pennsylvania Ave., Manne 
D. C.; 15,000; Sec., Evelyn M. Collins. E 
Navy Mutual Aid Association, Sec., Capt. M. 
Dobson, Navy Department, Washington 25, D.C. 
Near East College Association (1927), 46 Cedar 
ee 5, N. Y.; 8 colleges; Sec., William 
Needlework Guild of America (1885), 1201 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.: 1, ; 
Hi, Desborouch, p. an 000,000; Sec., Alma 
egro Congress, Nati 
Coneress : » National (see National Negro 
esro Lund Grant Colleges; Conference of Pres- 
idents of (see Conference of Presidents of). 


Negro Life and History, Association for the Study | B 


United States—Associations and Societies 


H 
i 
| 


and History). J 
Negroes, Association of Coileges and Seco 
Schogls for (see Association of). * | 
Netherland-America Foundation (1921), es H 
xe 


42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 300; E 
Thomas E. Freeman. a 

New England Historic Genealogical Society (| 
18, 1845), 9 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mi 
2,700; Rec. Sec., Wm. Carroll Hill. | 

New England Women (see National Society; 

New England Women in the City of New 
(1805), 206 West 34th St., New York 1, N. 
address communications to the secretary. 

New Era Club (1900), 274 East Broadway, , 
York 2, N. Y.; address communications, toi 
secretary. 

New Farmers of America (1927), U. S. O& 
Education, Washington 25, D. C.; address 
munications to the secretary. _ 

New York Academy of Medicine (Jan. 6, 1 
2 East 103d St., New York 29, N. Y.; 3,000; 
Dr. Howard Reid Craig. 

New York Academy of Sciences (1817), Cex 
Park West at 79th St., New York 24, N. Y.; 4 
Exec. Dir., Eunice Thomas Miner. E 

New York Association for the Blind (The Pic 
Lighthouse) (1906), 111 East 59th St., New 
22, N. Y.; 4,000 blind; Exec. Dir., Philip S. Pla 

New York Athletic Club (1868), 180 Central | 
South, New York, N. Y.; address communica 
to the secretary. : 

New York Bowling Association (1904), 2 Cox 
bus Circle, New York, N. Y= address commum 
tions to the secretary. 

New York City Society of The Methodist Chi 
(April 14, 1866), 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
N. Y.; 1,000; Exec. Sec., Frederick B. Newell; | 
Man., Daniel C. Hess. 

New York Clearing House Association (Qc! 
1853), 77 Cedar St., New York 5, N. ¥.; 23 b 
and trust companies; Manager, G. Russell Cf 

New York Cocoa Exchange (1925), 82-92 Bex 
St., New York 5, N. Y.; 183; Sec., R. Cross. 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange (lJ 
113 Pearl St., New York 4, N. Y¥.; 307; Exec, - 
A. D. Corbett. 

New York Cotton Exchange (1870), 60 Beaver 
New York 4, N. Y.; 450; Sec., John J. Scania 
New York County Lawyers Association (1908 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y.; 7,000; Sec., Ter 
J. McManus. é 

New York Credit Men’s Association (1895),) 
Fourth Ave., aaa i 


a 


New York Curb Exchange (1908; moved ing 
June 27, 1921); 86 Trinity Place, New Yor% 
N. Y.; 499 regular, 288 associate members; i 
Charles FE. McGowan. ‘ 

New York Electrical Society (1881), 29 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; 3 P.M 


ciety (Feb. 27, 
York 22, N 
secretary. 


of fi 
Be 


New York League of Women Voters (1920),, 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. wy address d 


(1944), 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. rr 
Ropers CS Sg oe ities eit 4 
ew Yor! ociety for the City of New 1 
(1914), Hotel Edison, 228 West 47 St., New Yori: 
N. Y.; 500 native born New Yorkers; Sec., 
7 New Rak’ Sool ty for th a 
ew Yor ociety for e Suppression of 
ee changed to Society to Maintain Publie » 
New York Society of Accountants (1900), 2 # 
Ave., (26th floor), New York 16, N. ¢g 3 } 3 
een Vere Wesley oe 
ew York Society of Architects (1907), 101 ¥ 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 500; Exec wee. Fra 
Rl Kelley. ae a | 
ew York Southern Society (1886), 165 Br 
way, New York 6, N. Y,; B00; ee Jose 
Barnett. ‘ 


. 
1899), Lake Road, Cooperstown, N.Y ach 
2, 00" junior; Dir’, Louis (on Fob Yo Lee 
ew York State O 
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‘York State Retail Hardware Associati 
08 Hills mae. Syracuse 2, N. Y.; 940: 


s., N. H. Kiley. 
Kork State Shorthand Reporters Associa- 
76), 60 Centre St., New York 7, N. Y.; 
., Herman Lauter. 
York Society of Physiotherapists (1926), 
or Lodge Bldg., 148 East 58th St., New York 
*Y.; 100; Sec., Arthur Kahn. 
w York State Society of Professional Engineers 
D, Rm. 1941, Grand Central Terminal, New 
li, N. Y.; 2,600; Office Manager, Marguerite 


Mork 5, N. Y.; 1,375; Sec., John C. Korn. 

York Tuberculosis and Health Association 

8, 1919), New York 16, N. Y.; 457; Exec. Dir., 

Edwards. 

Work Turn Verein (1850), Lexington Ave. & 

Ht., New York 28, N. Y.; 275; Sec., Frank 
er. 


York Veteran Police Association (1891), 150 

i St., New York 7, N. Y¥.; 1,200; Sec.-Treas., 
is J. Gegan. 
York. Yacht Club (1844; first meeting held 
Dard yacht ‘‘Gimcrack,”’ off the Battery); 37 
44th St., New York, N. Y.; Sec., C. Douglass 
spaper ces Advertising Managers (see 
lation o: 

paper Editors (see American Society of). 
— Guild (see American Newspaper 


paper Promotion Association (see National 
per Fromotion Association). 

paper Publishers Association (see American 
paper Publishers Association). 

-Nines (International organization of li- 
Women pilots affiliated with the National 
uutic Association) (1929), 1025 Connecticut 
Washington 6, D. C.; 1,100; address com- 
cations to the secretary. 

® Abatement Council (see National Abate- 
Council). 

h Baptist Convention (see Board of Educa- 


h Sea Mine Force Association (1920), 460 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 2,000; address 
nications to the executive secretary. 
tth Shrewsbury Ice Boat and Yacht Club 
20, 1880), Foot of Union Street, Red Bank, 
93; Rec. Sec., John N. Darling. Box 222, 
#1, Red Bank, N. J. 
tthern Baptist Convention (see Board of Edu- 
n of the Northern Baptist Convention). 

jhern Nut Growers Association (1910), 403 
Office Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn.; 700; Sec., 
oh C. McDaniel. 
mismatic Association (see American Numis- 
Association) 2 
_— Society (see American Numismatic 


Association (see American Nurses Asso- 


‘s 

Growers Association (see Northern Nut 

srs Association). . 

men, National Association of Amateur (see 

Association of Amateur Oarsmen). 

(see American ORT Federation; also 

n’s American ORT). , 
ational Therapy Association (see American 
onal Therapy Association). 

Fellows, I.0.0.F., Grand Lodge, State of 

ork (1823), 31 Union Square West, New York 

; 16,676; Gr. Sec., Clayton W. Boyce. 

ellows, I1.0.0.F., Sovereign Grand Lodge 

26, 1819), 16 West Chase St., Baltimore 1, 

500,000; Sov. Gr. Sec., E. G. Ludvigsen. 

Management Association (see National Of- 

agement Association). 

Cm ety of New York (1885), Hotel Pennsyl- 
“Ith Ave. at 33d St.¢ New York 1, N. Y.; 

ec. Sec., Mrs. Florence P. Rydell. 

in New York, Daughter of (1901), meetings 

ff-Astoria, New York, N. Y.; Pres., Mrs. 

Morrow, Holly Chambers, 33 Washington 

West, New York 11, N. Y. 

Guard of the City of New York (1826), 307 

Y.; 125; Sec., Capt. 


Association (see U. S. Olympic Associa- 


Society of America (1916), 1,800; Sec., 
Hardy, Mass. Institute of Technology, 


, Mass. 
ist International (1919), Railway Exchange 
, St. Louis 1, Mo.; 40,000; Sec., Russell FP. 


etric Association, American (see American 


a. 
York Stock Exchange (1792), 11 Wall St., | 


Order of Owls (1904), Owl Building, Hartford 
Conn. ; 11225:000; address communications to the 

Order of Scottish C 
Gomeees): lans (see Scottish Clans, 

Order of the Eastern Star, Grand Chapter (1896), 
Masonic Temple, 13th & New York Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C.; 10,272; address communica- 
tions to the grand secretary. 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of America 
(1896), Sub-Treasury Bldg., Wall & Nassau Sts., 
New York 5, N. Y.; 600; Sec. Gen., Milo F. McAlpin. 

Order ef United Commercial Travelers of Amer- 
ica (1888), 632 North Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio; 
147,246; Sup. Ste., A. W. Franklin. 

Organists (see American Guild of Organists) 

Oriental Research (see American Schools of Ori- 
ental Research). 

Oriental Society (see American Oriental Society). 

Orthopsychiatrie Association (see American Or- 
thopsychiatric Association). 

_Outdoor Cleanliness Association of the City of 
New York (1930), 139 East 57th St., New York 22, 
N. Y.; 415; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Edwin F. Borden. 

Overseas Press Club of America (1939). 1475 


| Broadway, New York 18, N. Y.; 650; Sec., Hester 


E. Hensell. 

Owls (see Order of Owls) 

Pacific Relations, American Institute of (see 
American Institute of). 

P. E. O. Sisterhood (1869); 100,000; Exec. Sec.. 
Mrs. Hazel E, Hine, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. “ 

Pan American Society of the United States 
(1912), 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y.; 1,200; 
Exec. Sec., John J. Clisham. 

Pan American Union (1890), 17th & Constitution 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; address commu- 
nications to the director general. 

Panhellenic Conference (see National Panhellenic 
Conference). 

Paper and Pulp Association (see American Paper 
and Pulp Association). 

Parents-Teachers, National Congress of (see Na- 
tional Congress of Parents-Teachers).« 

Parents-Teachers, National Congress of Colored 
(see National Congress of Colored Parents-Teach- 
ers). P 

Park Association of New York City (1928), 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥.; 400; Exec. 
Dir., John Gilland Brunini. 

Park Executives, American Institute of (see 
American Institute of Park Executives). 

Patriotic Society, American National (see Amer- 
ican National Patriotic Society). 

Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association of the City 
of New York (Mar. 30, 1894), 63 Park Row, New 
York 7, N. Y.; 19,308; address communications to 
the secretary, Rm. 404. 4 

Patrons of Husbandry (see National Grange 
Patrons of Husbandry) 

Pennsylvania Club (1888), 106 West 56th St., 
New York, N. Y.; address communications to the 
secretary. 

Pennsylvania Society (Apr. 25, 1899), 301 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 2,500; Exec. Sec., Robert 
J. Spence. 

People’s Lobby (1928), 810 F Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C.; 3,050; Sec., Benjamin C. Marsh. 

A sci ah Geologists (see American Association 
of). 
Petroleum Institute (see American Petroleum 
Institute). | 

Pharmaceutical Association (see American Phar- 
maceutical Association). 

Philatelic Society (see American Philatelic So- 
ciety). 

Philosophical Association (see American Philo- 
sophical Association). 

Philosophical Society (see American Philosophi- 
cal Society). 

Photographers Association of America (1880), 520 
Caxton Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio; 17,600; Exec. 
Man., Charles Abel. 

Photographic Society of America (1934), -1815 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 8,191; Office Man- 
ager, Richard R. Koch. i a 

Physical Society (see American We ea Society). 

Physical Therapy Association (see American 
Physical Therapy Association). 

Physicians, Association of American (see Asso- 
ciation of American Physicians). 

Physicians, American College of (see American 
College of Physicians). 

Physics, American Institute of (see American In- 
stitute of Physics). 

Physiotherapy Association (see American Physio- 
therapy Association). } i i 
Piano Manufacturers of America (see National 
Piano Manufacturers of America). 

Pilgrim Society (1820), Pilgrim Hall, Court St., 
Plymouth, Mass.; Sec., Henry W. Royal. 

Pilgrims of the United States (1902), 17 East 42d 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; Office Secretary, Kathleen 


Bier club International (Oct. 18, 1921), 1001 
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Persons Bldg., "Macon, Ga.; 7,000; Exec. Sec., Miss 
Wilda Richardson. ; bs 

Pipe Organ Pumpers (see Guild of Former Pipe 
Organ Pumpers). R é 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America 
(1921), 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., 
Mrs. Henry C. Taylor. - 

Planning and Civic Association (see American 
Planning and Civic Association). : 

Plastics Industry (see Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry). 2 

Plattsburg, Society of (see Society of Plattsburg). 

Players, The (Jan. 7, 1888), 16 Gramercy Park, 
New York 3, N. Y.; 810; Sec., John Knight. 

Poetry Society of America (see National Poetry 
Society of America). 

Poland, Sons of (see Association of the Sons of 
Poland). 

Polish National Alliance of Brooklyn (1905), 155 
Nobel St., Brooklyn 22, N. Y.; 18,282; Sec., Joseph 
A. Glowacki. 

Polish National Alliance of The United States of 
North America (1880), 1514 West Division St., 
Chicago 22, Ill.; 303,826; Gen. Sec. A. S. Szczer- 
bowski. Z 

Political and Social Science (see American Acad- 
emy of). F 

Political Science Association (see American Po- 
litical Science Association). 

Polo Association (see U. S. Polo Ass’n). 

Pontifical Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, (May 3, 1822, at Lyons, France), 109 East 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 2,500,000 in U. S.; 
Sec., Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Griffin. 

Portuguese Continental Union of USA (1925), 
901 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass.; 17,596; Sec., 
Anibal S. Branco. 

Power Boat Association (see American Power 
Boat Association). 

Power Engineers (see National Association of). 

Presbyterian Historical Society (1852), 520 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 213; Man., 
Charles A. Anderson. : 

A we Association (see National Press Associa- 
ion 

Press Photographers Association of New York 
(1915), 220 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 200; 
Office Secretary, Ruth Brown. 

Prevention of War, National Council for (see Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of War). 

Princeton Club of New York (1895), 39 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y,; 3,752; Manager, E, B. 
Redman. 

Printing Industry of America (1887), 719 Fif- 
teenth St:, N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 3,600; ad- 
dress communications to the general manager. 

Prison Association, American (see American 
Prison Association). 

Prison Association of New York (1844), 135 East 
rhs St., New York 3, N. Y.; 1,600; Gen. Sec., E. R. 

ass. 

" Probation Asscciation, 
Probation Association). 

Produce Exchange (see New York Produce Ex- 
change). 

Professional Ball Players (see Association of). 

Professional Baseball League (see National Asso- 
ciation of). 

Professional Engineers (see National Society of; 
also New York State Society of). 

Professional Interfraternity Conference (March 
2, 1928), 5503 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 19, 
Ignd.; 28 fraternities with 400,000 members. Sec.- 

eas., John R. Kuebler. 


National (see National 


Professional Panhellenic Association; 14. Member 
Fraternities; Sec., Miss Vera A. Gerhart, c/o BE. A. 
pent Co., 2545 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 32, 

ry 


ene of the Faith (see Pontifical Society 
e). 
Propeller Club of the United States 1927). 2 
Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y.; itn 3 id 
vie oak nA Sp aay rn 
an aplains Association (June 6, 193 H 
1211-A Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, 'D. eo: 
address communications to the secretary. 
Protestant Council of Brooklyn Church and Mis- 
sion Federation (Brooklyn Division) (Aug. 1, 1829), 
252 Fulton St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; 4,000; Exec. Sec. 
J. Henry Carpenter. ‘ 
Protestant Gold Star Mothers of the United 
States (1944), 1211-A Connecticut Ave., Washirg- 
pee 6, D. C.; address communications to the secre- 


ary. 

Protestant Patriotic Fraternal Social Organiza- 
tions, National Council (1940), 1211-A Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 6, D. C.; address communications 
to ees ee Ee “ 

rotestant War Veterans of the United States 
(March 6, 1937), 1211-A Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.: address communications to 
the executive secretary. 


Psychiatric Association (see American Ps 
Association). ¢ ychiatric 


Psychiatric Reform Institute (see Natio’ 
chiatric Reform Institute). ; 

Public Decency, Society to Maintain (see 
to Maintain Public Decency)._ 

Public Education Association (1895), 20 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 1,500; Educas 
Director, Frederick C. McLaughlin; Sec, | 
David B. Dunlop. 3 —. 

Public Health Sitne x (see American E 
Health Association). | 

Public Health Federation (1917), 312 Wess 
, Cincinnati 2, Ohio; 500; Exec. Sec., Ble 
Marquette. : 

Public Health Nursing (see National Orgs 
tion -for). a“ 

Public Housing Conference (see National E 
Housing Conference). f 

Public Relations Association, American CU 
(see American College Public Relations As: 
tion). 

Pubtic Welfare Association, American (see 4 
ican Public Welfare Association). 

Publicity Association, American College 
American College Publicity Association) : 

Publishers, American Society of Composers 
thors and (see American Society of Comp’ 
Authors and Publishers). 

Pulaski Memcrial Committee, General (sees 
eral Pulaski Memorial Committee). 

Pulp and Paper Industry, Technical Assoex 
(see Technical Association Pulp and Paper Ii 
try). 7 

Purchasing Agents, National Association 0° 
National Association of Purchasing Agents). 

Purpie Heart, Military Order (see Military — 
of the Purple Heart). ‘a 

Queens County Bar Association (1877), 88-17 
phin Blvd., Jamaica 2, N. Y.; 850; Exeg | 
William W. Weinstock. 

Queens County Grand Jurors’ Association © 
3. 1925), 112-25 Queens Blvd., Forest Hills, N 
840; Sec., Floyd R. Davis. 

Quota Club International (1919), 1719 Ey 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 6, ; Secey 
Gladys W. Jones. 

Racing Associations Service Bureau (sees 
York Racing Associations Service Bureau). — 

Racquet and Tennis Club (1875), 370 Parks 
New York, N. Y.; address communications tt 
secretary. . 


. H. Burnett. ; 
Radio Artists (see American Federation of 
Radio Engineers (see’ Institute of). | 
Radio Relay League (see American Radio 

League). . | 
Radio Talent (June 1, 1948), 410 No. Mi 

Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 300; Sec., Miss Mas 

Dooling. 
Radio Union, International: Amateur (see 7 

national Amateur Radio Union). 

Radio Writers Guild of the Authors Leag 
America (1937), 6 East 39th St., New You 
N._Y.; 2,000; Exec. Sec.. Roy Langham. ~ 

Railroads (see Association of American | 
roads). | 

Railroad Club, New York (see New York Ra 
Club) 


Railway Business Association (1908), 38 So. 
born St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 445; Chief Clerk, D. 
Railway Engineering Association (see Am 
Railway Engineering Association). « 
Rainbow Division Veterans, National Assoc 
(Mar. 28, 1919), P.O. Box 342, Roanoke 3 
6,465; Sec., R. Allen Gibbons. 
Real Estate Board of New York (1896), 12 
41st St., New York 17, N. Y.; 2,482; Exec. 
Pres., Jones W. Mersereau. ql 
Recreation Association, National (see Na 
Recreation Association). ft] 
Cross (see Américan National Red Cu 

Red Men (see Improved Order of). Al 

M wiiciln!e3 2er Engineers (see Ameri¢an S& 


of). 

Regional Plan ‘Association (1929), 205 Has 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; address communi 
to_the secretary. ; 

Regular Veterans Association (1934), 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 5. D. C.: 
Wr Sint Ubi ee the secretary. : 

gular Ss Auxiliary Association 
1115 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington a } 
7,800; address communications to the secreta 
bilitation Association, National (sec 

tional Rehabilitation Association). é 

Religious Education, International Coun 
International Council of Religious Educatio 1) 
1993), 3817 Conn, fous Ace sreanton aad 

F onnecticut Ave., Washingto 
86,762; Exec. r on 
Retail 


Retai redit Institute of 
Fifteenth St., N.W., i 
retailers; Exec. Dir., 


a 


eS i _ 


btail Dry Goods Association (see National Re- 
|} Dry Goods Association). — : 
tail Furnis & Dry Goods Association (see 
New York Retail Furnishings). 
Hardware Association (see National Retail 
fare Association). 
Hardware Association (see New York State 
uli Hardware Association). 
tail Jewelers Association (see American Na- 
Retail Jewelers Association). 
woelver Association, United States (see United 
Ss Revolver Association). 
des Scholars (see Association of American 
Scholars). 
fie Association of America (see National Rifle 
ciation of America). 
Sad Builders Association (see American Road 
prs Association). 
me Society, American (see American Rocket 


rey 


», Fort Worth 2, Texas; 2,300; Manager, Earl 


ler Skating Rink Operators Association of 
U. S. (1937), P. O. Box 857, Detroit 31, Mich.; 
‘1 Sec.-Treas., Fred A. Martin. 

posevelt Memorial Association (1920), 28 East 
m St.. New York 3, N. ; Sec., Hermann 


orn. 
= Society, American (see American Rose So- 


jicrucian [Brotherhood (Fraternitas Rosae 
is) (1614 in Germany), ‘‘Beverly Hall’’, Cly- 
Road, Quakertown, Pa.; Sup. Gr. Master, R. 
Inburne Clymer; Sec., G. L. Cosgrove. 

ierucian Order, AMORC (1915 in U. S.) Rosi- 
lan Park, San Jose, Calif.; 40,000; Sec., Cecil 


(see Society of). 

ary International (1905), 35 East Wacker 
Chicago 1, Ill.; 6,200 Clubs, 302,000 Ro- 
ans; address communications to the secretary. 
Lota International (1905), 35 East Wacker 
e, Chicago 1, Ill.; 6,600 clubs with 320,000 
bers in 80 countries; Sec., Philip Lovejoy. 
md Table International (see Loyal Knights of 
‘Round Table). , 

owing Association (see Intercollegiate Rowing). 
0 Arcanum, Supreme Council of (June 23, 
7), 407 Shawmut Ave., Boston 18, Mass.; 50,000 
3,000, junior; Sec., Herbert F. Hotchkiss, Box 
tien A, Boston 18, Mass. 
t Andrew’s Society of the State of New York 
, 105 East 22d St., New York 10, N. Y.; 
); Rec. Sec., Allan MacBain Stewart. 

int David’s Society of the State of New York 
289 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 137; 


" 


22, N 
s Executives Club of New York (1932), Suite 

Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17, N. Y.; 12,000; 
Sec., Harry R. White. : 

maritians (see Ancient Mystic Order of 

naritians) . 
ve the Children Federation (1932), 1 Madison 
, New York 10, N. Y.; Exec, Dir.,, John R. 


ye-the-Redwoods League (1918), 250 Adminis- 
on Bldg., University of California, Berkeley 4, 
15,000; Adm. Sec., Aubrey Drury, 114 San- 
t., San Francisco 4, Calif. 4 : 
nes and Loan League (see National Savings 
Savings and Loan 
33 , 
ci R iiavien Foundation (see American Scan- 
yian Foundation). 
ic and Historic Preservation Society (see 
rican Scenic and Historic Preservation So- 


League; also U. S. 


bol Art League of New York City (1911), 110 
ngston St., Brooklyn 2, N. ¥.; 200; Sec., Edith 


Garden Association of New York (1908), 

5ist St., Néw York 22, N. Y.; 10,000; 
.., Marvin M. Brooks. 

: storie Preservation Society (see 

ican Scenic and Historic Preservation Society) 

and Industry (see National Foundation 


n riters (see National Association of). 
Se Mane, gems of, Royal Clan (Nov. 30, 
199 Washington fae Boston 8, Mass.; 19,152; 
Thomas R. P. 4 = 
een Actors Guild (1933), 7046 Hollywood 
iollvwood 28, Calif.; 8,500; Exec. Sec., 
aie Society (see National Sculpture So- 


; *s Church Institute of New York (1834), 


; eo Cowboys Association (1936), 1117 Sinclair | 
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eo Association (see National Roleo Associa- | 


25 South St., New York 4, N. Y.; Publicity Di- 
rector, Marjorie Dent Candee (The Institute of 
the largest shore home in the world for active 
se oa ap se Sapo 4 

eamen’s ien ociety (see American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society). -! ps 

Seamen’s Service (see United Seamen’s Service) 

Secondary Schoel Principals (see National As- 
poet ak The ¢ 

eeing Eye, e (January 1929), Morristown, 
N. 3.5 Sec, | W. H. Ebeling. 
ip rs Council of America (1921), 21 West 
St., New York 8, N. Y.; Sec., C. C. ienere 

Shipping, National Federation of American (see 
National Federation of American Shipping). 

Shoe Retailers Association (see National Shoe 
Retailers Association). 

Shorthand Reporters Association (see New York 
State Shorthand Reporters Association). ‘ 

Shuffieboard Association (see National Shuffie- 
board Association) ; i 

Silurians (see Society of the Silurians). 

Simpler Spelling Association (1946), by merger of 
Spelling Reform Association (1876), and Simplified 
Spelling Board (1906), Lake Placid Club, Essex 
County, N. Y.; 150; Sec., Godirey Dewey. 

Sixth Avenue Association (see Avenue of the 
Americas Association). 

Ski Association of America (see National Ski 
Association of America). ; 
Reig Patrol System (see National Ski Patrol Sys- 

Small Business Men’s Association (see National 
Small Business Men’s Association). 

Soccer Football Association (see Intercollegiate 
Soccer Football Association). 

Social Hygiene Association (see American Social 
Hygiene Association). 

Social Legislation Information Service (1944), 
930 F St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C.; Exec. Dir., 
Bernard Locker. 

Social Science Research Council (1923), 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., E. C. Isbell. 

Social Sciences, National Institute (see National 
Institute of Social Sciences). 

Social Work, National Conference (see National 
Conference of Social Work). 

Social Workers, American Association of (see 
American Association of Social Workers). 

Society for the Advancement~of Management 
(1936), 84 William St., New York 7, N. Y.; 17,500; 
Exec. Dir., Carl S. Coler; Officer Manager, Helen 
B. Beardsley. 

Society for the Americas (Jan. 30, 1938), 5810- 
llth -Ave., Brooklyn 19, N. Y¥.; 150; Corr. Sec., 
Roger Forero. A 

Society for the Perpetuation of Circus Street 
Parades (Jan. 10, 1943), Box 837, Omaha 1, Nebr.; 
Sec., C. C, Day. 

Society for the Preservation and Encouragement 
of Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America (Apr. 
11, 1938), 18270 Grand River Ave., Detroit 23 
Mich.; 23,148 Int’] Sec., Carroll P. Adams . 

Society of American Bacteriologists (Dec. 29, 
1899); 3,567 Sec., John E. Blair, Hospital for Joint 
Diseases, 1919 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Society of American Florists (1885), 600 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; 2,700; Sec., Robert 
H. Roland. 

Society of American Foresters (1900), 825 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 6,000; Exec. Sec., 
Henry E. Clepper. 

Society of American Magicians (1902), 29 Frank- 
lin Place, Summit, N. J.; 2,000; Sec., Leslie P. 
Guest. 

Society of American Military Engineers (1920), 
808 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; Bus. Man., 
M. K: Lutz. 

Society of Automotive Engineers (1905), 29 West 
39th St., New York 18; N. Y.; 15,972; Sec. & Gen. 
Man., John A. C, Warner. 

Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
(1880), Duke University, Durham, N. C.; 900; Sec., 
Kenneth W. Clark, 4684 Duke Station, Durham, 
N.C. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the State of New 
York (Oct. 18, 1892), 122 East 58th St., New York 
22, N. Y.; Sec., John Hall Forbes. 

Society’ of Iustrators (1901), 128 East 63d St.. 
New York 21, N. Y.; address communications to 
the manager. 

Society of Industrial Designers (1944), 48 Hast 
49th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Philip 
McConnell. 

Scciety of Motion Picture Engineers (1916), 342 
Madison oe New York 17, N. Y¥.; 3,000; Exec. 
Sec., Bo: emec. : 

Society of Plattsburg (1933), Rm, 3112, 116 John 

t.. New York 7, N. ¥.; Organising Director, 

ames N. MacLean. 

Scociety of Rosicrucians (Societas Rosicruciana 
in America) (1909), See House, 321 West 101st St., 
New York 25. N. Y.; Sec.-Gen., Eje Van Wert. 

Scciety of Tammany, or Columbian Order (1786), 
233 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; address 
communications to the secretary. 
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United States—Associations and Societies - 


Seciety of the Cincinnati (May 13, ad 2118 | Spelling Asscciation, Simpler (see 
Massachusetts Ave.. N.W., Washington 8 > ee eee Association). 
1,700; Sec. Gen., William Marbury Beall. Spensors of the U. S. Navy (see 
Society of the Friendiy Sons of St. Patrick in the | a of the U. S. Navy). 
City of New York (1784), 1,200; Pres., John A : Sport (4821), 51-55 
Coleman, 15 —_ St., New York, N. we ee | (Ramen, Si S25 2, h1S- : 
ee Aaa. . Burke, 55 Liberty Sti, New Yor af as eg Un 2 


of the Friends of de Grasse (1931), Na- | Assocs iati 


Society 
tional Asis Club, 15 Gramercy Park, New York 3, 
NW. Y-; 1,450; Sec., Philip R. Dillon. 

Society of the Massing of the Colors (1923). 
Hotel Plaza, Fifth Ave. at 53th St., 2 
WNW. ¥.; 500; Chief of Staff, Col. John J. Kelly. - 

Society of the Plastics Industry (1937), 295 Madi- 
fon Avye.,.New York 17, N- 
Pres., Willi T. Cruse. 

Seciety of the Silurians (1924), Box ot ag 
Ceniral Park South, New York 19, N. Y. 
Treas., Christie Bohnsack. 

Society of Women Geographers Sema Rm. 300, 
1706 G St., N_W., poy eeupeton 6, D. C.; 300; Office 
See., Beniia S. 

Scciety to Maintain Public Deceney (May 16, | 
1875); mame changed July 2, 1947,, 

St., New York 11, N. Y.; Sec., John S. Sumner. 

Softball 


Associa 
Amateur Softball Association of America). 
Sejourners (see National Sojourners) 


Scidiers and Sailers Ciub of New York (1919), 


l, 


New York 19, | 


Y.; 1,450; Exec. Vice | Mi 
180 


215 West 22d | 


tion of America, Amateur (s€€ | ciation of). 


| 


263 Lexington Aye., New York 16, N. Y.; address | 


communications to the secretary. 

Sens and Daughters of the Pilgrims, meta | 
Society (1908); Corr. Sec. Gen, Mrs. John 
Repp., oo South “esate St.. Philadelphic, Pa. 

Sons Confederate Veterans (July 1, 1896), 
Law Bulging Bichmond 19, Va.; 10,000; Adji.-in- 
Chief, Walter L. Hopkins. 

Sons of Israel (see Free Sons of Israel) 

Sons of Italy, Supreme Lodge (1911), 401 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; address communications to 


Sons of Poland (see Asseciation of the). 

Sons of St. Patrick, Friendly (see Society of the 
of St. Patrick) 
Sens of The American Legion (1932), 777 No. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis 6, Ind.; 17,352; address 
communications to the secretary. 
Sens of the American Revolution, Empire State 
(Feb. 11, 1890). ant Plaza, Fifth Avenue 
at 59th St., New York 19, ; 2,838; Sec., Gard- 
born, 

New York 
;, Major 


(see Native Sons of the 


olution, 


is. 
Sons of the Golden West 
Golden West) 


, 800; 19128 
Laude St., Houston, Texas: .-Treas 
Cc. M. Redfield 
Sons of the the Revolution, General Society (1876) 
10,000; Gen. Sec., 


Ho: Ae Garrod Post, 4 Linwood 
Place, White Plains, 


Sons of the Revolution in the State of New York 
ae oe eres Tavern, 54 Pearl St. 


secretary. 
oe 
Soroptimist Cl 
Sororities, 


tion Sororities 
Southern 


— (see American Federation of 
“Education (see Association of Educa- 


Ceiioitaiea (1921), Virginia Military 
on, Va.; 16 colleges and univer- 


William Co’ 
of Ae aaa (1939), Times 
Texas; Chair- 


., Henderson, 


Southern Education Foundation (1937), 918 Cy- 
pki A St., N.B., Atlanta, Ga.; 23: Exec. 
ec 


pe Regional Council Gos4). 63 Auburn 
Ave., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 1,903: address com- 
iaieations to the ele, 


erence (May 6, 1914), 
Dallas 2, Texas; 7 sch Exec. 
a Sapien H. Stewart cols; 


panish American Socie (1930), 
gate work 19 = ty ), 250 West 57th 
War | Veasenss (see United Spanish War 


(1909), 31 East Eos 
Sec., Kathleen B 


eee! 111 Switz- 
Loren D. 


National 


eat Sfinectis Ammtctnthon 
Bi, Rew York 3, N. Y.; 5,397; 


h Association of America 
ian Pape Mo.; 4,000 
ee, d, University of Missouri, ‘as above. 


Society, National 
spelesioscal Society). (see 


ees Badget Officers (see National 


ASS ix} 
| 
State Charities Aid Association (May 11, 
105 East 22d St., New York 10, N. ¥.; 10, 
Rowland Burnstan; Ocice. Manager, : 
mina Lanzer. 


ate Founders Society of America (2992).) 
land Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio; address) « 
munications to the executive vice-president_ 
State Governments, Council {see Coun 
State Governments) 
tate High Schoel Athletic Associations (see! 
tional Federation of). 
Siate Historical Society of Missouri (1398), 
versity Library Bidg., Hitt and Lowry Sés., 
bia, Mo.; Sec., Floyd C. Shoemazer. 
State Parks (see National Conference onj,) 
State Racing Commissioners (see National 


State Universities, National Association ae 
onal Association of State Universities). - 
Staten Island Chamber of Commerce (1895 5) 
Bay St., St. George 1, S. L, N. ¥.; 147; Exeqy 
| Art O. _ Hedquist. 


Steel Baring Beciety of America c j 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio; 193 compass 
a communications to the executive Vice pi 

en 

Steuben Society of America i), Suite 4 
369 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y.: address 
munications to the secretary. 

Steck Exchange, Chicago (see Chicago & 
———5 ‘ecm : 

teck Exc e, New York (see New York S! 
Exchange). i 

Student Christian Council (see United § 

Bi 


Christian Council) 
Student Ccuncils (see National Associati 
Student Volunteer Movement fon Chee r 
sions (1886), 156 Fifth Ave., New Me: E 19, 
Gen. Sec., Edward H. Johnson: Adm 
© sugar’ rok 
ugar ers Association (see Na’ —a 
Brokers Association). ‘ 2 
Sunbathing pene (see American Sw 
ing Association) 
Sunday League, zee Cias3). 279 Hig 
Newark ~ N. J.; 15,000; 
, | #0,the general secretary. 
At} 


tions to the 


tig = Fishing Club (see East End Surf 
aureus (see American College 2 
Swedish a 


Pul Paper I 
(1915), 122 aoe 424 St., Ai York 17, 
3,800; G. Macdonald. 


Technoloey ‘Club (1261). 22 East 
York, N. Y.; address ea ER oto to tl 


i). it Hoss { 


Temperance Federation of 
oe a eee of it New nore), 


Temperance 
aa” do Learue of America (Dec. 17am 


new 
Jan’y 1948), 131 B St., sh, Washington 
Gem Supt. Wallace. 3, 


" - 


oph een (1875), 1061 
Bec, 1, Aaa itenee Highway, 


: ial Society of hiamrlen (1886), P.O. Box 
Wheaton, Ill.; Nat’l Sec., Miss Ann Kerr. 
Fourth Street-Midtown Association (1908), 
it 34th St., New York 1, N. Y.; 111; Exec. 
N. Peter McLean. 
roughbred Club Sy America (1932), P. O. Box 
xing: naa Ky.; 350; Sec., Gus Owens. 
hbred Racing Associations of the United 
(May 22, 1942), 400 Madison Ave., New 
: ah DME 33; Exec. Sec., Spencer J. Drayton. 
“Association (see American Title Associa- 


itmasters International (1924), P.O. Box 714, 
Ana, Calif.; 18,000; Exec. Sec., Ted Bland- 


histress Clubs (see International Toast- 
Clubs). 

eco Merchants Association of the United 
1915), 341 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. 
ss communications to the managing di- 


i Engineers (see American Society of Tool 


ys 

Ate (see International Association of 
m Hall, The (November 1894, as League for 
Education; as Town Club, 1932), 
,» New York 18, N. Y.; 5,200; Sec., Mrs, Yorke 


fie Club of New York (May 10, 1906), Bilt- 
Hotel, — Madison Ave., New York 7, N. Y.; 
ce Manager, C. Henoch. 
fic Engineers (see Institute of). 
Hl Conference, New York-New Jersey (see New 
“New Jersey Trail Conference). 
it Association (see Amer. Transit Ass’n). 
Msportation Association of America (A 6 
m. 2214, 130 No. Wells St., Chicago 6, 
ce Pres., Donald D. Conn. 
apshooting ‘Association (see Amateur Trap- 
bing Association). 

4 ms ee (see National Travelers 
ers Aid Society of New York (1905), 144 
— St., New York 17, N. Y.; Gen. Dir., 


. Haynes. 

ng Association (see United States Trotting 
ion). 

ul ce Association (see American Trucking 


on). 
Leer one (see National Tubercu- 
sociation). 
culosis and Health Association (see New 
| Tuberculosis and Health Association). 
: 4 Field es (1895), 250 Park Ave., New 
Y.; 600; Sec., W. Hel 


elen Eden, 

Mi secoiation (see American Turf Association) 
Verein (see New York Turn Verein). 
ty-third Street Association (1929), 175 Fifth 
w York 10, N. Y.; 420; Man. Dir., William 


pee. of America (see United Typothetae of 


med Fire Officers ee (1944), 160 
fe ochtine New York 7, N. Y.; 1,400; 'Bec., 
ed. Piremen’ s Association of Greater New 

formed 63 Park Row, New York 7, N .-Y.; 

0; Sec., Gerard W. Purcell. 

ion Club of the City of New York (June 17, 

om 701 Park Ave., Pw York 21, N. Y¥.; 1,022; 
, James M. Erdma 

‘tor Democratic ‘Action Odo nds 1941), 819- 
, N.W., Washington 5, dress com- 

ions to the national director. 

n League ie (1863), Park Avenue at 37th 

y York, N. Y ; address communications to 


of American Hebrew Pongresacions (1873), 


re hants Bid 34 West 6th St., Cin- 
Onis a repens of, yg individ- 


an 
neral wanes of). 

n Laymen’s League (Se pte 
Fi Boston 8, Mass.; 6,00 


a bad A pecite (1885), 25 Bea- 
Boston 8, Mass.; Sunday Schools, 
Pntiasent Exec. ie Rev. Ernest W. 


an Youth (see American Unitarian 


Amateur Press Association of America 
, Second iabnsey at Ate oes 4, Wash.; 
ations 8 
communic ¢ if 


15, aaa); 25 
Exec. Dir., E 


“@ 


‘“9n- 
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United China Relief (name ch 

ervice to Chinas ( anged to United 
Commercial Travelers of America (see 

Order of United Commercial Travelers of America). 

United Engineering Trustees (1904), 29 West 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y.: Sec., John H. R. Arms. 

United Hospital Fund of New York (1879), 6 
East 4ist St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec, Dir., R. O. 
D. Hopkins; Director Public Relations, Floyd E. 
Williamson. 

United Hunts Racing Association (1905), 250 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 400; Ass’t Sec., 
W. Helen Eden. 

United Nations, 
American Association for the United Nations). 

United Nations League of Lawyers (Mar. 30, 
1946), 200 Washington Bld Washington, D. C.; 
lawyers of 34 nations; Bec. -Gen., s. 
LeRoy. 

United Nations Organization, Junior (see Junior 
United Nations Organization). 

United Press Associations (1907), 220 East 42d 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., Hugh Baiilie; Sec., 
R. H. Fancher. 

United Seamen’s Service (1942), 39 Broadway, 
ni ded York 6, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Miss Dorothy C. 

ahn. 

United Service Organizations (Feb. 4, fas tee 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; Sec., Cc. 
Kramer, Jr. vA 

United Service to Cotes. ete 7, 1941), 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. A. Garside. 

United Spanish War Veterans (alae: s “1904), 40 
G 8t., N.E., Washington 13, D. C.; 70, 000; Qm. 
Gen,, W. E. Downey. 

United States Brewers Foundation (1862), 


Howard 


East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 217 Brewer ahd 
a Associate Memberx Exec. Dir., Prank E. 
ason. 


United States Building and Loan ene (name 
changed to U. 8S. Savings and Loan League). 

United States Conference of Mayors a C335, 730 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 0 
major American cities; Exec. Dir., Paul ¥ Setters: 
Office Manager, Martha Jane Lytle. 

United eT Daughters of 1812, Ly ei, Lg 

8, 1892), 1461 Rhode Island Ave. 
Washington 5, D. C.; President National, gf 
Lucius W. McConnell, 87 Peachtree Way, N.E., 
Atlanta 5, Ga. 

United States Golf Association Der: 22, 1894), 
73 East 57th St., New York 22, N. 1,179; See., 
I. B. Grainger. 

United States Junior Chamber of Com 
(Jan. 21, 1920), Akdar Bldg., Tulsa, Okla.; 160, 0,000: 
Exec. Man., Raymond E. Roberts. 

United States Lawn Tennis Association (1881), 
120 Broadway, New York 5, Bi: Y.; 900 Member 
Clubs; Pres., Lawrence A. Bake 

United States Olympic Assoctatinin (1921), Rost 
Biltmore, Madison Ave. “ 43d St., New York, 
Y.; Sec., Asa S. Bushnel 

‘United States Polo Association, (1890) 250 Fas 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; ember club 
Chairman, Robert E. atvawinaes. 


United States Revolver Association (1900), 5 Oak 
St., Springfield 9, Mass.; 3,000; Sec., Roy Jones. 
United States Savings and ‘Loan April 
14, 1893), 221 No. Lasalle tg: Chicago 1, Til.; 3,625 


Roger Duncan 

nited Student Christian Council in the U.S.A. 
(Sept. 12-14, 1944), 156 Fifth Ave,, tt York 10, 
N. Y.; Exec. Sec., John W. Deschner 

United Typothetae of America (1887), 719 Pif- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; address 
communications to the secretary. 

United World Federalists (Feb. 22, eh as 
merger of Americans United, World Federalists, 
Student Federalists, Mass Committee for World 
Government), 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y¥.: 
Pres., Cord ry Had AL : Public ited Director, 
Herbert Schwa 

United Yeshivos (see Board of Secular Educa- 
tio 


mn). 
ist Youth Fellowship (1889), 16 Beacon 
Pra 4 Mass. ; pares communications 
the secreta’ 

SiAlveraity Administration of Aviation Education, 
rer omen Association (July, 1946), pF bt I See 
| Un. of Ulinois, “grbana, Ul.; 

Whitt po 224 15th St., Un. of st ee er 


Colo. 
1865 1 West 54th St., New 
imi. oN My 6h: ¢ Carroll O. Bickelhaupt; 


A 

niv y Ex 

versity Extension Association). 

fh | University Professors (see American Association 
y 


of University Professors) 


Association (see National 


m 


American Association for (see - 


_ 
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University Women (see American Association of 
University Women). 

Urban | Phebe of Greater New York (1919), 202-6 
yess 136th Ss “ies York 30, N. ¥.; 1,500; Exec. 

ir., Edward S. Lewis. 

Uptown Chamber of Commerce (1896), 271 West 
135th re rae N. Y¥.; address communica- 
tions to the secretary. 

Uptewn Club (1918), 60 East 42d St., New York, 
N. Y.; address communications to the secretary. 

Vatel Club (1913), 349 West 48th St., New York 
19, N. Y.; 1,100; Man.. George A. Mary. 

Vermont Forums (October, 1946), Shaftsbury, 

» Vé.; 4,000; Dir., Bradford Smith. ; ; 

Veterans Association, Blinded (see Blinded Vet- 
erans Association). J 

Veterans Committee, American (see American 
Veterans Committee). y , 

Veterans, Legion of Women (see Legion of 
Women Veterans). 3 

Veterans of the Civil War, Sens of Union (see 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War). 

Veterans National Association of Medical Tech- 
nologists; Exec. Officer, Dr. T. B. Quarton, Box 
293, Millis, Mass. 

Veterans of Fereign Wars of the United States 
(Sept. 23, 1899, at Columbus, Ohio), Broadway at 
34th St., Kansas City 2, Mo.; 1,200,000; address 
communications to the national adjutant. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, Ladies Auxiliary to 
(Sept. 13, 1914, at Denver, Colo.). 406 West 34th 
ed City 2, Mo.; 400,000; Nat'l Sec., Grace 

~ Davis. 

Veterans of World War II (see American Vet- 
erans of World War IT). 

¥eterans, Spanish War (see United Spanish War 
Veterans). 

Veterans, United States Navy (see United States 
Navy Veterans). 

olta Bureau (see American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf). 

Walt Whitman Society of America (1936), Rm. 
301, 250 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, N. Y.; 236; Pres., 
Fred R. Jones. 

Walter Scott Foundation for the Aid of Crippled 
Children (1900), 55 West 68th St., New York 23, 
N. ¥.; 114; Field Director. Nellie B. Wherry. 

Walther League (Lutheran Youth Group) (May 
23, 1893), 875 Dearborn St., Chicagé 10, Tll.; 75,000: 
Exec. Sec., O. H. Theiss. 

War Mothers (see American War Mothers). 

War of 1812 (see Gen. Soc. of the War of 1812). 

War Widows and Orphans, American (see Gold 
Star Society of). 

Water Works Association (see American Water 
Works Association). 

Weights and Measures (see American Institute 
of Weights and Measures). 

West Side Association of Commerce (1925), 330 
West 42d St.. New York 18, N. Y¥.; 1,000: Sec., 
James W. Danahy. . 

Westchester County Children’s Association 
(1914). 7 Lake St. White Plains, N. ¥.: 4,000 
Exee. Dir,, Mrs. Edith J. Mitchell. 
Western Intercollegiate Conference (Jan. 

1895), 304 Hotel Sherman, Chicago 1, Ill: 9 
schools; Commissioner, K. L. (Tug) Wilson. 

White! Lunch Club (1910), 17 Battery Place, 
New York, N. Y.; address communications to the 


secretary. 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute (1928), 40 Worth 
-; 200; Exec. Vice Pres., 


St., New York 13, N. ¥ 
Henry Matter. 

Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Distributors 
(see National League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Distributors). 


Wildlife Federation (see Nati - 
ation). ¢ ational Wildlife Fea 


Wildlife Management Institute (May 8, 1946), 


> . > 


11, 


$24 Investment Bidg., Washington 5, D. ¢.: : 
ScWinliam At gc. s af xt 
am am Sumner Club (1914),° 1025 
LaSalle St. Station, Chi 5, TL; : 
William F. Peter os, ira wae 


Williams Club (1913), 24 East 39th St.. New 
, N. Y.; 1,475; Manager, D. S. Humphrey. ong 
holes mers Geographers ot ow of) 
Z an’s sociation (see Ameri y , 
Asmoelation) RA, erican e oman s 
oman ge, N. ¥. State 
women Voie), a (see League of 
emen’s Christian Temperance Unio Si - 
tional Women’s Christian Temperance me 
Women Geographers, Society (see Society of 
ol as Shy teetel a o 
oman’s International Bowling Congress (1916) 
85 E. Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 350,000: : 
Mrs. Emma Phaler. is eee se oat 
Woman's Natio: abbath Alliance (1894), 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥.: 600: ; 
Clarice ~ Francis. 600; Sec., Miss 
eman’s e orps (Auxiliary to the Gran 
nals ee oe ee aay on 1883), 131 
» Brooklyn 2, N. ¥.; 78,179: R 
Gracye L. Vendetta. x gs thega 
Women Artists (see National Association of), 
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| 42d St., New York 17, N. ¥.; 750,000; 
Marks 00; Be 


Women Veterans (see Legion of 
erans). 

Women Voters (see League of). 

Women’s Aid Society for the Relief 
and Orphans (1844), 131 Esst 54th St., 
22, N. Y.; address communications to the 

Women’s American ORT (1927), 212 Fit 
New = = = _¥.; 15,000; Exec. See.) 
Lisbeth H. Goodstein. = | 

Women’s City Club of New York (1915) 
fioor, New Weston Hotel, Madison Ave. at 50 
New York 22, N. ¥.; 900; Exec. Sec., Mrsy 
Deming Andrews. | 
Women’s Clubs (see General Federatio) 
Women’s Educational & Industrial Union : 
264 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.; 4,278; 
Sec., Miss Mary H. Tolman. 

Women’s Federal Jurors Association (1937 
eral Bldg., Washington & Johnson Sts., B 
1, N. Y.; 365; Sec., Mrs. Margaret Levy. : 

Women’s Medical Association of New Yow 
(1901), 7 Mitchell Place, New York 17, Ny 
address communications to the executive seq 

Women’s National Republican Club <4 
West 5lst St., New York 19, N. Y¥.; 4,000) 
Director, Mildred McLean. 1 

Women’s Overseas Service League (192 
The Cecil, 1026—15th St.. N.W., Washing 
D. C.; address communications to the pre: 

Women’s Thesdore Reosevelt Memorial Ai 
tion (1919), Theodore Roosevelt House, 2f 
20th St., New York 3. N. Y.; 500; Exec. Sec 
Emma P. Hooper. 7 

Women’s Trade Union League (see N 
Women’s Trade Union League). an 
Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (Sept. 5 
Woodmen Circle Bldg., 33rd & Farnham, Gn 
Nebr.; 148,686; Nat’l Sec., Mrs. Clara B. Cas 

Woodmen of America (see Modern Wood 
America). & 
Woodmen of the World (1890), 1447 
Place, Denver 2, Colo.; 38,071; Sec., R. Di 
mire. ‘ 

Woodmen of the World Life Insurance 
(Dec. 31, 1890), Insurance Bldg., 17th &/F 
Sts., Omaha 2, Nebr.; 411,471; Sec., W. Cl 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation (1922), 45 : 
Soe New York 21, N. ¥.; Office Secretary, G 

ray. 
Wool Associates of the New York Cotta 
change (1930), 60 Beaver St., New York 4 
address communications to the secretary- 

Wool Manufacturers (see National Associatif 

World Alliance for International = 
through the Churches (American Council) || 
170 East 64th St., New York 21, N. ¥.; 900 
Sec., Henry A. Atkinson. : 

World Calendar Association (1930), 630 
Ave., New York 20, N. ¥-.; 13,500; aco 
A. Lillie: } 1 
World Council of Christian Education (ind 
ating World's Sunday School Association} 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 37)2f 
Sec., Forrest L. Knapp. eal 

World Federalists, U.S.A. (1945), 31 Basi 
St., New York 21, N. Y¥.; address communi 
to the secretary. ® | 


4 


” 


World Federation of YMHAs and Jewi: 
munity Centers (Jan. 1, 1947), 145 East 
New York 16, N. Y.; 600,000; Gen. 
Samuel H. Gordon, q 
World Peace Foundation (1910), 40 Mt. 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; Dir., Raymond Dennettt| 
World's Christian Endeavor Union (189: 
East Broad St., Columbus 5, Ohio; 2,000; Se 
Stanley B. Vandersall. fe 
World’s Sunday School Association (see 
Council of Christian Education). > 
¥ale Club_of New York City (1897), 50 Vang 
Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; 5,500; Secretary ta 
mittees, M. B. McDowell. < | 
Young Judaea (1909), 381 Fourth Ave., 
16, N. ¥.; 16,000; Exec. Dir., Norman Schan 
Young Men’s & Young Women’s Hebrew Al 
tion (1874), Lexington Ave. & 92d :St., "i 
28, N. ¥.; 12,000; Exec. Dir., Jack Nadel. - 
Young Republican National Federation i 
1337 Connecticut Ave.,.N.W., Washington 
1,000,000; Chairman, Ralph E. Becker. 
4 


Sec., 


Young Women’s Christian Associations 
U. S. of A. (1858), 600 Lexington Ave., Ni 
22, N. Y.; Gen. S Mrs 


Dp). 

Youth Hostels (see American Youth Ho 

Young Women’s Hebrew Association (s 

Association for Neighborhood Centers). 
Zionist Organization of America (1897) i 


rks. } 
Zonta International (1919), 59 East Vai 
St., Coleage 5, T.; aed tpt Harriet. RC 

Zoologis' American Society see Art 
Society of Zoologists), = ) 


¥ 


Be | 


Motion Picture Arts 


nding achievements in motion pictures. 


1938 4 


: Bette Davis, “Jezebel.” 

BE Pencer Tracy, “Boys Town.” 

Beer ing role): Fay Bainter, ‘‘Jezebel.”” 
(supporting role): Walter Brennan, 


“You Cen’t Take It With You,” 


ection: Frank Capra, “‘You Can’t Take It 
ee ecuon: Carl Weyl, “The Adventures of 


3 matography: Joseph Ruttenberg, ‘‘The Great 


Hting: Original story: Dore Schary and 
more Griffin, ‘‘Boys Town.” Screenplay and 
. George Bernard Shaw, ‘‘Pygmalion.’’ 
ation W. P. Lipscomb, Cécil Lewis and Ian 
‘ **Pygmalion.’’ 
ort Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘Ferdinand the Bull,” 
l-reel: ‘“‘That Mothers Might Live,’’ 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 2-reel: ‘Declaration of 
Dp dence,”’ Warner Bros. 
usic: : Best Song: Ralph Rainger and Leo Robin 
anks for the Memory,’”’ from “‘Big Broad- 
of 1938. ** Best original score: Erich Wolfgang 
The Adventures of Robin Hood.’’ Best 
Alfred Newman, ‘‘Alexander’s Ragtime 


Editing: Ralph Dawson, “The Adventures 
in Hood.’’ 
Recording: Thomas T. Moulton, ‘The 


and the Lady.” 
G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Hal B. 


0 : luction; 


& . 


1939 
: Vivien Leigh, ‘‘Gone With the Wind.” 
Robert Donat, ‘“‘Goodbye, Mr. Chips. 
sags agg ee Hattie McDaniel for 


e With 
(supporting role): Thomas Mitchell for 


eduction: “Gone With the Wind,” Selznick 
rection: “Victor Fleming, “Gone With the 
” Direction: Lyle Wheeler, ‘‘Gone With the 


g: Original story: Lewis R. Foster, ‘‘Mr. 
pGoes to Washington.’’ Screenplay: Sidney 
d, “Gone With the Wind.” 

cial Effects: Fred Sersen and E. H. Hansen, 


: Came.’ 
nema Taphy: Black-and-white: Gregg To- 
“Wuthering Heights.” Coior: Ernest Haller 
ay Rennahan, ‘‘Gone With the Wind.’”’ 
nf ae: Bernard B. Brown, ‘‘When 
ow Comes 
ae ag Se soak and James E. Newcom, 
e 
ic: Best Original Score: Herbert Stothart, 
Wizard of Oz,’’ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Best 
Frank Harl ing, Richard Hageman, John 
,» and Leo. tt pd “Stagecoach,’’ Wanger. 
song: E. Y. Har rburg and Harold Arlen, 
Goldwyn-haye from ‘‘The Wizard of Oz,” 
wyn-Mayer. 
pt Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘The Ugly Duckling,” 
i: 1-reel: iegusy Little Bears,’’ Paramount. 


: “Sons of Liberty,” Warner Bros. 
¢ G. Thalberg Award: David O. Selznick. 
Pf ti 1940 - 


tress: Ginger Rogers, ‘‘Kitty Foyle.” , 
tor: James Stewart, ‘“‘The Philadelphia Story.’ 
(supporting Tole): Jane Darwell, ‘‘The 
of Wrath.’ 
pissphorting Tole): Walter 

ion: “Rebecca, ” Selznick International. 
ietion: John Ford, ‘‘The Grapes of Wrath,” 

-Fox 

"Black-And-white: Cedric Gibbons, 
Groesse, Associate, ‘‘Pride and Prejudice. 
incent Korda, “The Thief of Bagdad. 
tography: Black-and-white: peli 
“Rebecca,” Color: George Perinal, 
Bagdad.” 


Brennan for 


“Arise, My Love.’’ Screenplay: 
Stewart, ‘‘The Philadelphia Story.”’ | 
screenplay: Preston Sturges, ‘“‘The Great 


‘Recording: Douglas Shearer, “strike Up 


Motion Pictures; Arts and Sciences Awards 


g: “Original story: Benjamin Glazer and | 


a ee 
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and Sciences Awards 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences; 


awards of merit are made annually to recognize 


Goldwyn- Mayer. 2-reel: “T 
Rider,” Warner Bros. a 
Film Editing: Anne Bauchens, “North West 


aye Ba 
usic: Best Original Score: Leigh Harline, Paul 
J. Smith and Ned Washington, **Pinocchio.”’ Best 
scoring: Alfred Newman, “‘Tin Pan Alley.” Best 
Song: Ned Washington and Leigh Harline, “When 
You wish Upon a Star,’’ from “Pinnocchio.” 

Special Effects: Lawrence Butler and Jack 
Whitney, “The Thief of Bagdad.” 


1941 


Actress: Joan Fontaine, 


**‘Suspicion.”’ 
Actor: Gary Cooper, P 


“Sergeant York.” 


Actress (supporting Tole): Mary Astor, “The 
Great Lie.’ 5 
Actor (supporting role): Donald Crisp, ‘How 


Green Was My Valley.’ 

Production: ‘“‘How Green Was My Valley,” 20th 
Century-Fox. 
eee John Ford, “How Green Was My 

alley 

Art_ Direction: Black-and-white: Richard Day 
and Nathan Juran, ‘‘How Green Was My Valley.” 
Color: Cedric Gibbons, Urie McCleary, associate, 
“Blossoms in the Dust.’ 

Cinematography: Black-and-white: Arthur Mil- 
ler, “How Green Was My Valley.” Color: Emest 
er and Roy Rennahan, ‘‘Blood and Sand.’”” 
Writing: Ori story: Harry Segall, ‘Here 
Comes.Mr. Jordan.’’ Screen play: Sidney Buch- 
man and Seton I. Miller, ‘“‘Here Comes Mr. Jor- 
dan.”’ Original screen play: Herman J. Mankiewicz 
and Orson Welles, ‘‘Citizen Kane. 

Sound Recording: Jack Whitney, “That Hamil- 
ton Woman.’ 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: “Lend a Paw,” Disney 
(Mickey Mouse series). 1-reel: “Of Pups and 
Puzzles,”” Passing Parade series, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 2-reel:  eevtain Street on the March,” 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Film Editing: William Holmes, “‘Sergeant York.”’ 

Music: Best musical 7 Frank Churchill and 
Oliver Wallace, ” Best scoring of a dra- 
matic picture Bernard ee) “All That Money 
Can Buy.” Best song: Jerome Kern and Oscar 
Hammerstein II, ‘“‘The Last Time I Saw Paris,” 
from ‘‘Lady Be Good.” 

Special effects: Farciot Edouart and Gordon 
Jennings, photographic effects; Louis’ Mesenkop, 
sound effects, from “I Wanted Wings.” 

Interior Decoration: Black-and-white: Thomas 
Little, ‘‘How Green Was My Mg ee Color: 
Edwin B. Willis. ‘‘Blossoms in the Dust.’’ 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Walt 
Disney for the most consistent high quality of 
production achievement. 


1942 


Actress: Greer Garson, ‘‘Mrs. Miniver.’”’ 
Actor: James Cagney, ‘‘Yankee Doodle Dan 


ie (supporting role): Teresa Wright, 8. 
iver. 7 
ects (supporting role): Van Heflin, ‘‘Johnny 
Ey 
Production: “Mrs. Miniver,’’ Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 


Direction: William Wyler, ‘‘Mrs. Miniver.’”” 

Art Direction: Black-and-white: Richard Day 
and Joseph Wright, ‘‘This Above Alli.”’ Color: 
Richard Day and Joseph Wright, ‘‘My Gal Sal.’’ 

Cinematography: Black-and-white: Joseph Rut- 
tenberg, ‘‘Mrs. Miniver.’’ Color: Leon Shamroy, 
“The Black Swan.’’ 

Writing: Original story: Emeric Pressburger, 
“The Invaders.’”’ Screenplay: Arthur Wimperis, 
George Froeschel, James Hilton and Claudine West, 
“Mrs. Miniver.’’ Original screenplay: Ring Lard- 
ner, Jr., and Michael Kanin, “‘Woman of the 
Wear.? 7 
Sound Recording: Nathan Levinson, 
Doodle Dandy,.’’ 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘Der Fuehrer’s Face,” 
Walt Disney. 


“Yankee 


Reel: “Speaking of Animals and Their 
Families" ‘Suramount. Fairbanks & Carlisle. 
‘Producers, 


Two-Reel: “Beyond the Line of Duty,” Warner - 


Brothers. 

Film Editing: Daniel Mandell, ‘“Che Pride of the 
Yankees.’ 

‘Music: Best musical score: Ray Heindorf ue 


held, ‘‘Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 
| eos, drama picture, Max Steiner, inte 
Voyager.’’ Best Son Irving | Berlin, “White 
Christmas’’ from ‘Ho iday Inn.’ 


pee) Farciot Edouart 


don 
Special Effects: Gordo: photogtaphie effects from 


and william L, Pereira, 
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ae se ey ae reas 
“Reap the Wild Wind.”’ Louis Mesenkop, Sound ef- 
fects. 
Interior Decoration: Black- and-white: Thomas 
“This Above All.’’? Color: Thomas Little, 
1” 


Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Sidney 
Franklin for the most consistent high quality 
of production. 


1943 
ane Jennifer Jones, ‘‘The Song of Berna- 


Actor: Paul Lukas, ‘‘The Watch on the Rhine.’ 


Actress (supporting role): Katina Paxinou, ‘‘For 
Whom the Bell Tolls.”’ = 
Actor (supporting role): Charles Coburn, “‘The 


More the Merrier.”’ 

Production; ‘‘Casablanca,’”” Warner Brothers. 

Direction: Michael Curtiz, ‘‘Casablanca.’ 

Art Direction: Black-and-white. James Basevi 
and William Darling, ‘‘The Song of Bernadette.’ 
Color: Alexander Golitizen, and John B. Goodman 
“Phantom of the Opera. = 

Writing: Original story, William Saroyan, ‘‘The 
Human Comedy.’ Screenplay, Julius J. Epstein. 
Philip G. Epstein. and Howard Koch, ‘‘Casa- 
blanca.’”’ Original screenplay, Norman Krasna 
“Princess O’Rourke. 

EF dee ha Recording: ‘Stephen Dunn, 
ine.’ 

Cinematography: Black-and- -white: Arthur Mil- 
ler, ‘‘The Song of Bernadette.’ Color: Hal Mohr 
and W. Howard Greene, ‘‘Phantom of the Opera.’ 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: Frederick Quimby, 
““Yenkee Doodle Mouse,’’ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
One-reel, Grantland Rice, ‘‘Amphibious Fighters,’ 
Paramount. Two reel, Jerry Bresler and Sam Cos- 
low, ‘‘Heavenly Music,”” Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Film Editing: George Amy. ‘‘Air Force.”’ 

Music: Best score musical picture, Ray Reindorf. 
“This is the Army.’’ Best scoring, dramatic or 
comedy picture; Alfred Newman, ‘‘The Song of 
Bernadette.”’ Best original song; Harry Warren, 
music; Mack Gordon, lyrics; , You'll Never Know,” 
from ‘‘Hello, Frisco, Hello.’ 

Special Effects: Pret osedn bite, Fred Sersen. 
Sound, Roger Heman, ‘‘Crash Dive.’ 

Interior Decoration: Black- and-white, Thomas 
Little, “‘The Song of Bernadette.’ Color: R. A. 
Gausman and Ira Webb, ‘‘Phantom of the Opera.”’ 

Irving G. Thalberg: Memorial Award: Hal B. 
Wallis for the most consistent high quality of 
production. 


“This Land Is 


1944 


Best Picture: ‘‘Going My Way,” Paramount. 

Actress: Ingrid Bergman, “Gaslig ht.’ 

Actor: Bing Crosby, ‘‘Going My Wa 

Actress (supporting role): Ethel 
“None But the Lonely Heart.” 

eee (supporting rule): Barry Fitzgerald, 


ing M 
“Going My Way.” 


Barrymore, 
“Go- 


ay.’ 
Direction, Leo McCarey, 
Art Direction: Black-and-white, Cedric Gibbons 


and water Ferrari, “Gaslight.”’ Color, Wiard 
Thnen, ‘Wilson 

Writing: Original story: Leo McCarey, ‘‘Going 
My Way’: Screenplay: Frank Butler, and Frank 
Cavett, “Going y Way’: Original screenplay, 
Lamar’ Trotti, ‘Wilson.’ 


Sound Recording: E. H. Hansen, ‘‘Wilson.” 

Cinematography: Black-and-white, Joseph La- 
Shelle. ‘Laura.’’ Color, Leon Shamroy, ‘‘Wilson.” 

Short Subjects: Gartoon: Frederick C. Quimby, 
“Mouse Trouble,’? Metro-Goldwyn- Mayon one 
reel, Jerry Fairbanks, ‘“‘Who’s Who in Animal 
Land, ” Paramount. Two reel, “I Won’t. Play,’’ 
Warner Brothers. 

Film Editing: Barbara Mcl.ean, ‘‘Wilson.’’ 

Music: Best score musical picture, Morris Stoloff 
and Carmen Dragon, ‘‘Cover Girl.'’ Best scoring 
dramatic or comedy picture, Max Steiner, ‘‘Since 
You Went Away.’’ riginal song, music, James 
Van Sige lyrics, Johnny Burke, * ‘Swinging on 
a Star,” from “Going My Way. 

Special Effects: Piciogrennis: A. Arnold Gilles- 
pie, Donald Jahraus, and Warren Newcombe. 
pound, Douglas Shearer, “Thirty Seconds Over 


Tnierlor Decoration: Black and white, Edwin B. 
Willis and Paul Huldschinsky, “Gaslight.” Color, 
Thomas Little, ‘Wilson.’ 


1945 


Best picture: ‘‘The Lost Weekénd,’’ Paramount. 
Actress: Joan Crawford, ‘Mildred Pierce.”’ 
Actor: Ray Milland, ‘‘fhe Lost Weekend.” 


Actress (supporting role): Anne Revere, ‘‘Na- 
tional Velvet.’ 
Actor (supporting role); James Dunn, ‘‘A Tree 


Grows in Brooklyn.’ 
Direction: William Wilder, ‘‘The Lost Weekend.’ 
Art Direction: Black-and-White, Wiard Ihnen, 
“Blood on the Sun.’’ Color, Hans Dreier.and Est 
te, ‘‘Frencbman’s Creek.’ 


and Sciences Awards 


(Charles Booth, 
Screen Fp 


Writing: Original story. 
House on 92nd_ Street.’ re Fe ss a 
Brackett and William Wilder, *‘The ey 

end.’’ Original sereepplay, Richard hwy 
“Marie-Louise.” Ae i 

Sound-recording: Stephen Dunn, ‘‘The Be 
St. Mary’s.’ 

Cinematography: Black-and-white, Harry | 
dling, ‘““The Picture of Dorian Gray.’’ Color,; 
Shamroy, ‘‘Leave Her to Heaven. it a 

Short subjects: Cartoon, “‘Quiet Please,” M 
Goldwyn-Mayer. One reel, “Stairway. to Li 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Two reel, “Star iv 
Night,’’ Warner Brothers. 

Film editing: Robert J. Kern, ‘‘National Ve! 

Music: Best score musical picture, Georgie 3 
“Anchors Aweigh.’’ Scoring, dramatic. or Coe 
picture, Miklos Rozsa, ‘‘Spellbound.’’ Origin 

“lt Might as Well be Spring.’’ 

Special effects: Photographic, John fF 
Sound, Arthur W. Johns, ‘‘Wonder Man. 

Interior Decoration: Black-and-white, A. Fi 
Fields, ‘‘Blood on the Sun.’”’ Color, Sam C4 
“‘Frenchman’s - Creek.’’ 


1946" 


Best picture: ‘The Best Years of Our Hiv 
Samuel Goldwyn, RKO. 

Actor: Fredric March in ‘‘The Best Years a 
~Lives.’ 

Actor (supporting role): Harold Russell ins 
Best Years of Our Lives.’’ 


ae Olivia deHavilland in ‘‘To Eacx 
wn 

Actress (supporting role): Anne Baxter inf 
Razor’s Edge 

Dirsouion: ‘William Wyler, ‘“‘The Best Yes 
Our Lives.’’ 


Writing, Screenplay: Robert E. Sherwood, ). 
Best Years of Our Lives.”’ 

Writing, Original screenplay: Muriel Bo 
Sydney Box, ‘“‘The Seventh Veil.’’ : 

Writing, Original story: Clemence Dane, 
tion From Marriage 

Art Direction, ‘Black-and-white: Lyle Wi 
eae William Darling, “Anna and The KE 

am.’” 


Art Direction, Color: Cedric Gibbons 
Groesse, ‘‘The Yéarling.’’ 

Interior Decoration, Black-and-white: 
Little and Frank E. Hughes, ‘‘Anna and The 


of Siam.”’ 
Interior Decoration, Color: Edwin B, 
“The Yearling.’’ 
Cinematography, Black-and-white: Arthw 
ler, “‘Anna and The King of Siam.’’ 
Cinematography, Color: Charles Rosher, 
ard Smith and Arthur Arling, ‘‘The Yearlin 
pound Recording: John Livadary, ‘‘The 


Stor 
Short Subjects, Cartoon: ‘‘The Cat Cona 


id 


Short. Subjects, One-reel: ‘‘Facing Your 
ger,’’ Warners. | 

Short Subjects, Two-reel: ‘‘A Boy and His 
Warners. 


Film Editing: Daniel Mandell, ‘‘The Best 
of Our Lives.’ 

Music, Scoring musical picture; Morris sg 
“The Jolson Story.’’ 

Music, Scoring dramatic or ,comedy pi 
Hugo Friedhofer, ‘‘The Best Years of Our I 

Music, Original song: ‘‘On the Atchison, 7 
and Santa Fe’ from ‘‘The Harvey Girls.” | 
by Harry Warren, Lyrics by Johnny Mercer 
Z oe Effects: Thomas Howard, Visual, ** 

pirit.’’ . 


1947 
“Gentleman’s Agreement.’ 


Actor: Ronald Colman, ‘‘A Double Life.’ 

Actor, (supporting role): Edmund Gwe 
“Miracle on 34th Street.” i 
"i Actress: Loretta Young in ‘“‘The Farmer’s ij 
er.’ 

Actress (supporting role): Celeste Hof 
“Gentleman’s Agreement.”’ 

“Gentleman’s | 


Best picture: 
Century-Fox. 


Direction: Elia Kazan, 
ment.”’ 

Writing, Screenplay: George Seaton, 
34th Street.’ 

Writing, Original screenplay: Sidney Sl 
“The Bachelor and the Bobby Soxer.”’ : 

Writing, Original story: Valentine Davis, 


| acle on 34th Street.” 
Art Direction, Black-and- -white; John 
“Great Expectations.’’ 
Art Direction, Color: Alfred Junge, 
Narcissus.’’ E 
Interior Decoration, Black-and-white: ~ 
Shing eton “Great Expectations.” 7 
Interior Decoration, Color: Alfred Jung 
Narcissus.’’ 7 d 


eamen’s Society; Pennsylvania Library; Per 
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Capita Income 


5 perneue: Phack-and-white: Guy Green, 
tography, Color: Jack Cardiff, “Black 


Recording: Gordon Sawyer, ‘‘The Bishop's 
Subjects, Cartoon: ‘‘Tweetie Pie,” Warner 
Subjects, One-reel: ‘“‘Goodbye Miss Tur- 


Subjects, Two-reel: “Climbing the Matter- 
“” Monogram. 
0 Editing: Francis Lyon and Robert Parrish, 


} American Seamen’s Friend Society, organ- 
& 1828, is a national society. Christian but 
lominational; cooperates with all who aid sea- 
Particularly merchantmen. It established 
St Sailors’ Home in New York City in Cherry 
in 1842 and supervised the colored seamen’s 
'§ House kept by William P. Powell as early 


st since its foundation it has supplied books 
@ssels sailing from the Port of New York. 
he World War II since Pearl Harbor it serviced 
5,000 ships with close on to 300,000 books 
1,300,000 magazines. In addition, it has a 
guipped library ashore with modern marine 
#1 and the best of all current books and 
les exclusive for the use of seamen; at 
est 20th St., New York City. Technical Sea- 
$ Libraries containing more than 30 of the 
Used technical books have been supplied to 


—— ara Soul.”* 
usic, Scoring musical picture: Alfred Newman, 
Pee Bales St eat : 

Music, Scoring dramatic or comedy picture: Dr. 
Miklos Roza, “A Double Life.” xf 

Music, Original song: ‘‘Zip-a-Dee-Doo-Dah.”’ 

Special Effects: A. Arnold Gillespie and Warren 
Newcombe, “Green Dolphin Street.’ 

Distinctive Achievement in Documentary Produc- 
tion, Short subjects: ‘First Steps,’’ United Nations 
Division of Films and Visual Information. 

Distinctive Achievement in Documentary Produc. 
tion, Features: ‘‘Design for Death,’’ RKO Radio, 


The American Seamen’s Friend Society 


various organizations in many ports for the use of 
seamen. 

The society conducts an Information’ Service 
for all seamen and their friends available every 
day from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. on week days and on 
Sundays from 1 P.M. to 9 P.M. holidays included. 
It is widely advertised and has become a most de- 
pendable source of information to all seamen: This ~ 
service operates on the assumption that no question 
is unimportant to the person asking it and has the 
challenging slogan, ‘‘Ask about anything you want 
to_know.’”’ 

_The society cooperates in furnishing after-hos- 
pital care to merchant seamen in ports of the 
United States. Publishes from time to time, useful 
information for merchant seamen and serves them 
in many ways. American representatives of the . 
British Sailors Society. Executives offices, 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. . 


® University of Pennsylvania library had its 
mn in 1750 when Lewis Evans presented a num- 
[ yolumes to the new institution of learning. 
books still remain on the library shelves 
With early gifts from- Benjamin Franklin, 
Priestley, Louis XVI and other benefactors. 
these small beginnings the collections have 
to more than 1,150,000 volumes. 
g the outstanding collections are the fol- 

edieval church 


D] 


his is probably the best collection in existence. 
ness Memorial library, formed by the 
editors of the Variorum Shakespeare, is a 
ion of similar size primarily for textual 
It includes the four Shakespeare folios as 
many rare quarto editions and, like the Lea 
is separately housed and under the care 
ecial curator. Other collections of first im- 
are the Macauley Collection of 15th and 
tentury Italian literature, the Rennert Col- 
of Spanish drama, Edgar Fahs Smith 

ry on the history of chemistry, Curtis Collec- 
4% Franklin imprints, and the Colwell and 
7 collections on early economic history. 
4 


University of Pennsylvania Library 


The Biddle Law library contains nearly 120,000 
volumes and is separately housed in the law school 
building. It is the outstanding legal collection of 
the Philadelphia area. ; 

The Lippincott library of approximately 100,000, 
volumes serves the special needs of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce. It is likewise the 
best in its field in the metropolitan district and 
extensively used for research purposes within and 
outside the university. 

Fifteen other special libraries serve the special 
needs of separate schools and departments, notably 
education, medicine, dentistry, botany and zoology, 
physics and mathematics, engineering, fine arts 
and the university museum. 

Pennsylvania is the largest university offering 
undergraduates free access to the book stack, which 
contains study facilities for more than 300 persons. 
A Rare Book Department is equipped with mod- 
ern facilities for the care of rare and fragile 
volumes. Its staff gives to scholars working with 
these materials any special bibliographical assist- 
ante that is required. 5 

At the University i§ located the Union- Library 
Catalogue, which lists by author approximately 
4,000,000 titles held in nearly 170 libraries of the. 
area. Fs 


Per Capita Income Payments (Dollars) 


Source: Department of Commerce (State estimates) 


Per capita income pay- Per capita income pay- 
ments to all individuals ments to all individuals 
Region and 
1940] 1944] 1946] 1947 state 1929| 1940) 1944| 1946] 1947 
Continental 
J Sys ees ects = beans 680} 575/1,145/1,213/1,323 
354/1,444|| Southwest.......... 4 399) 925] 944/1,081 
0}1,671 Ptigerta at cr mates 573|  473|» 977|1,045]1,120 
1,090] 1,059] 1,128 New Mexico....... 383 5} 808) 9: 053 
Oklahoma......... 455| 356} 869} 821] 930 
1,075}1,148 NG MAGE Sh0 5 Se Meee hy 465| 413) 946] 977)1,128 
Gemtralo5 5255 5 2 720| 605/1,200]1,277|1,391 
1,097|1,183 BUENOIB Fieger 932) 726/1,354/1,501/1,624 
Tndiana ss i585 .0.4. 4 583] 541)1,132|1,168]1,287 
TOWA Fs ..0 Hoe 546; 485) 927/1,150)1,144 
,646 WMOChib ary. 2 Tee e's 745| 64911,334/1,266]1,424 
Minnesota........- 566| 509} 924/1,102]1,195 
Missouri.,........- 612| 505} 992/1,134)1,197 
443}1 VAR caer Agee ae 748| 643)1,302/1,314]1,441 
3 4 Wisconsin......-... 634| 516|1/120|1/208]1,337 
1,24411,372|| Northwest. ... 534| 454/1,064)1,156)1,373 
*901]1/031}} Colorado... ... 616] 524/1,045]1,216/1,482 
Wd abio\: a S45 <5 oe 518| 440] 97211,133/1,290 
883 NS ANSAS oa tec) 532) 422]1,098]1,062]1,315 
739} 837 Montana cs. 2. 6° 602] 574]1,163)1,392]1,641 
01) 710|| Nebraska.......... 557| 433/1,050/1,148)1,238 
North Dakota...... 389] 36811,092]1,183}1,678 - 
797) 885|; South Dakota. 417| 376]1,024/1,205/1,348 
782) 850}(".Ditab...... 537} 480] 1,057) 1,076) 1,208 
803] 892\{ Wyoming 687}. 605] 1,031] 1,264] 1,472 
575| 659|| Far West 865} 750)1,517/1,495) 1,559 
809] 890}|; California 946] 80511,558]1,574|1,643 
732) 778 Nevada 817| 836/1,401|1,770}1,842 
849] 916 Oregon. . 640] 579]1,252)1,220}1,253 
9 Washington 713| 632/1,522]1,326{1,395 


70}1,064 


. | 4 
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Average Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Source: United States Department of Labor; Bureau of Labor Statistics (Average 1935-39= 


Cloth- Miscel- || All Cloth- M Di 
eae Food ing Rent | laneous* items | F ing Rent | lane 
F 9 69.3 92.2 50.9 ||1936..]| 99.1 }| 101.3 97.6 96.4 +9 
ToLs., 0 °8 ars 69.8 92.2 51.9 1937. .| 102.7 | 105.3 | 102.8 | 100.9 U 
1915..| 72.5 80.9 71.4 92.9 53.6 1938. .| 100.8 97.8 | 102.2 | 104.1 
19162.) 77.9 90.8 78.3 94.0 56.3 1939..| 99.4 95.2 | 100.5 | 104.3 10 
1917. .| 91.6 | 116.9 94.1 93.2 65.1 1940. .} 100.2 96.6 | 101.7 | 104.6 id 
1918. .] 107.5 | 134.4 | 127.5 94.9 W738 1941..| 105.2 | 105.5 | 106.3 | 106.2 Bt 
1919, .| 123.8 | 149.8 | 168.7 | 102.7 87.6 ||1942..] 116.5 | 123.9 | 124.2 | 108.5 1 
1920..| 143.3. | 168.8 | 201.0 | 120.7 100.5 ||1943..| 123.6 | 138.0 | 129.7 | 108.0 11 
1921. .| 127.7 | 128.3] 154.8 | 138.6 104.3 1944 125.5 | 136.1 | 138.8 | 108.2 2 
1922. .| 119.7 | 119.9 | 125.6 | 142.7 101.2 1945 128.4 | 139.1 | 145.9 | 108.3 S 
1923. .] 121.9 | 124.0 | 125.9 | 146.4 100.8 1946. 139.3 | 159.6 | 160.2 | 108.6 13 
1924. .| 122.2 | 122.8 | 124.9 ee ets ant 159.2.}.193.8 | 185.8 | 111.2 a 
1925..| 125.4 | 132.9 | 122.4 | 152. 2. 
1926. .| 126.4 | 137.4 | 120.6 | 150.7 102.6 ||Jan...| 168.8 | 209.7 | 192.1 | 115.9 la 
1927. .| 124.0 | 132.3 | 118.3 | 148.3 103.2 ||Feb 167.5°| 204.7 | 195.1 | 116.0 le 
1928. .| 122.6 | 130.8 | 116.5 | 144.8 103.8 Mar 166.9 | 202.3 | 196.3 | 116.3 14 
1929...) 122.5 | 132.5 | 115.3 | 141.4 104.6 ||Apr 169.3 | 207.9 | 196.4 | 116.3 14 
1930. .| 119.4 | 126.0 | 112.7 | 137.5 105.1 May 170.5 | 210.9 | 197.5 | 116.7 1e 
1931..} 108.7 | 103.9 | 102.6 | 130.3 104.1 June 171.7 | 214.1} 196.9 | 117.0 1+) 
1932)...| 97-6 86.5 90.8 | 116.9 101.7 ||July 173.7 | 216.8 | 197.1 | 117.3 1: 
1933. .} 92.4 84.1 87.9 | 100 7 98.4 |/Aug 174.5 | 216.6 | 199.7 | 117.7 14 
1934,.| 95.7 93.7 96-1 94.4 97.9 ||Sept 174.5 | 215.2 | 201.0 | 118.5 1. 
1935..* 98.1 | 100.4 96.8 94.2 98.1 


¥Miscellaneous represents expenditures for such items as transportation, medical care, ho 
operation, recreation and personal care. 

‘Annual averages on fuel, electricity and ref.—(1915) 62.5; (1920) 106.9; (1925) 115.4; (1930) } 
(1935) 100.7; (1940) 99.7; (1941) 102.2; (1942) 105.4; (1943) 107.7; (1944) 109.8: (1945) 110.3; 
112.4; (1947) 121.2: (1948) nes 129.5; Feb. 130.0; March 130.3; April 130.7; May 131.8; June 132.6 
134.8: Aug. 136.8; Sept. 137.3 


House furnishings—(1915) 63.6; (1920) 164.6; (1925) 121.5; (1930) 108.9; (1935) 94.8; (1940) } 
(1941) 107.3; (1942) 122.2; (1943) 125.6; (1944) 136.4; (1945) 145.8; (1946) 159.2; (1947) 
Geen. 192.3; Feb. 193.0; March 194.9: April 194.7; May 193.6; June 194.8; July 195.9: Aug. 
’ Sep ‘ 


Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods for Selected Periods 
Source: United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; .(1935-39=100) 


Cere- | 
als Total Fruits and 
and |meats|Dairy vegetables Bever-| Fats 
Year and month Focus bakery | poul-|prod-| Eggs ages | and 
prod- try | ucts Can- oils 
ucts |& fish Total|Fresh| ned |Dried 
1926: Average... ...|137.4 115.7 |117.8 [127.4 [141.7 {210.8 {226.2 [122.9 |152.4 |170.4 |145.0 
1929: Average. {132.5 107.6 |127.1 |131 0 [143.8 |169.0 |173.5 |124.3 |171.0 {164.8 |127.2 
1932: Average. -| 86.5 82.6 | 79.3 | 84.9 | 82.3 |103.5 |105.9 | 91.1 | 91.2 [112.6 | 71.1 
1939: Average 95.2 94.5 | 96.6 | 95.9 | 91.0 4.5 | 95.1 | 92.3 | 93.3 | 95.5 | 87.7 
August....... 93.5 93.4 | 95.7 | 93.1 | 90.7 | 92.4 | 92.8 | 91.6 | 90.3 | 94.9 | 84.5 
1940: ‘Average Part. 96.6 96.8 | 95.8 |101.4 3.8 6.5 | 97.3 | 92.4 |100.6 | 92.5 | 82.2 
1941: Average...... 105.5 97.9 |107.5 |112.0 |112.2 |103.2°}104.2 | 97.9 |106.7 |101.5 | 94.0 
December... ./113.1 102.5 |111.1 |120.5 {188.1 |110.5 {111.0 |106.3 {118.3 {114.1 |108.5 
1942: Average 123.9 105.1 |126.0 |125.4 1136.5 {130.8 |132.8 |121.6 |136.3. [122.1 |119.6 
1943: Average 138.0 107.6 |133.8 |134.6 |161.9 [168.8 |178.0 |130.6 |158.9 |124.8 |126.1 
1944: Average. - {136.1 108.4 [129.9 {133.6 }153.9 |168.2 |177.2 |129.5 |164.5 |124.3 {123.3 
1945: Average. -}139.1 109.0 |131.2 |133.9 |164.4 |177.1 |188.2 |130.2 |168.2 |124.7 |124.0 
August. . 140.9 109.1 {131.8 {133.4 |171.4 |183.5 |196.2 {130.3 |168.6 |124.7 |124.0 
1946: Average. 159.6 125.0 |161.3 [165.1 |168.8 {182.4 |190.7 |140.8 |190.4 |139.6 |152.1 
1947: Average. {193.8 155.4 |217.1 |186.2 -8 1199.4 {201.5 {166.2 |263.5 |186.8 |197.5 
1948; January. . .}209.7 172.7 |237.5 |205.7 |213.6 1208.3 |215.7 |158.0 |256. 01.9 |209.3 
February... .. 204.7 171.8 |224.8 |204.4 |189.2 |213.0 |222.0 157.7 |256.0 |}204.0 |194.2 
Mareh....... 202.3 171.0 |224.7 |201.1 |186.3 |206.9 |214.2 |157.7 |253.9 |204.4 191.7 
3.) ae 207.9 171.0 |233.8 |205.8 |184.7 |217.4 |228.4 |156.4 |252.1 |204.4 |191.4 | 
May 210.9 171.1 |244.2 |204.8 {184.9 |218.0 |229.4 |156.4 |250.0 |204.6 {196.6 
June 214.1 171.2 |255.1 |205.9 |194.2 [214.9 |225.2 |157.4 |248.0 |205.1 |200.5 
MUM ee ci 16.8 171.0 |261.8 {209.0 |204.3 |213.4 (223.2 |157.7 |248.0 [205.2 |200.8 
August....... 216.6 170.8 |267.0 |211.0 |220.2 |199.6 |204,8 |157.8 |249.2 |205.3 |197.8 
September, .. 1215.2 170.7 1265.3 (208.7 '226.6 1195.8 1199.6 1159.0 '249.1 1205.6 1196.8 | 


Average Retail Food Prices of Selected Foods 


Source: United States Department of Labor; Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Year R’nd | Pork |Bacon Roast. - 1k | Flour - 
(Gal.) Steak|Chops|sliced | Lard |Cnick!| Egés re Sen Wheat ey eed 
Dibba Hor bb. af yaks Eb: {Done Lb. Lb; | . Lb 

2 | 37.0 | 47.1 | 23.0 | 38.0 | 55.4 | 55.2 13'9 6.1 | 5.4 | 3.6 
6 | 36.2 | 42.5 | 16.8 | 36.7 | 44.5 | 46.4 | 14.1 | 4:6] 5:3] 3:6 
O | 36.1 | 41.3 | 19.5 | 30.9 | 37.6 | 36.0 | 11.7 | 5:0] 4.6] 1/98 
1 | 34.1 | 40.7 | 16.4 | 32.5 | 37.1 | 39.5 | 12.0 | 4:8] 4:7 | 3:2 
1 | 36.7 | 41.3 | 17.0 | 34.1 | 36.2 | 40.7 | 12.5] 4:8] 5:1] 2°87 
9 | 32.9 | 36.7 | 13.0 | 34.2 | 35.5 | 34.7] 12.5} 4.0] 4:2] 2.1 
0} 30.4 | 31.9 | 11.0 180.6 .| 3221) 32,6.) 12:2 19 3:8 |) 416 | oan 
4 | 27.9 | 27.3 | 9.4 | 30.4 | 33.1 | 36.0 |] 12.8 | 4:3 | 4:2] 9:4 
1 | 34.3 °| 34.3 | 12.7 | 32.6 | 39.7 | 41.1 | 18.6] 4.5]. 4.3] 253 
5 | 41.4 | 39.4 | 17.2 | 39.1 | 48.4 | 47.3 | 15.0 | 5.3] 4.8 | 314 
9 | 40.3 | 43.1 | 19.0 | 44.9 | 57.2 | 52.7] 15.5] 6.1] 5.6| 4.6 
4 | 37.3 | 41.1 | 18.7.) 45.1 | 54.5 | 50.0] 15.6 | 6.5] 6.2 | 4:7 
5 | 37.3 | 40.9 | 18.8 | 45.5 | 60.2 | 49.8 | 15.6] 6.4] 6.4] 4.8 
1} 48.5 | 53.3 | 26.3 | 52.6 | 58:6 | 71.0 | 17.6 | 7:1] 7.5 | 4.7 
6 | 72.1 | 77.7 | 31.5 | 55.3 | 69.6 | 80.5 | 19.6 | 9.6] 9.8] 5.0 
0 | 72.3 | 86.8 | 35.6°| 60.3 | 74.0 | 93.9 | 21.1 | 10.9 | 11.3] 5 
2 | 65.9 | 74.2 | 29.2 | 59.2 | 65.6 | 90.4 | 21.2 | 10.2 | 11.3 ae 
1 | 69.9 | 70.8 | 28.6 | 58.7 | 64.6 | 86.4*| 21.2 | 9.9 | 11.1] 5.9 
7 | 73.6 | 72.9 | 28.9 | 59.9 | 64.0 | 93.0 | 21.2] 9.8 | 11.1] 6.8 
3o| 77.0 '| 75.9 | 29.6 } 61.0 | 64:1 | 92.5 | 20.8] 9.8 | 11,1 || 62a) 
2] 78.5 | 76.9 | 29.6 | 62.6 | 67.3 | 91.0] 21.2 | 9.7] 11.0] 6:38 
5] 83.3.| 77.9 | 29.5 | 63.1 | 70.8 | 91.7 | 21.5 | 9.6 | 11.1.) Soon 
2 | 91.1) 78.6 | 29.4 | 62.7 | 76.3 } 89.4.1 22-1 | 9.6 | 11.1 |) \5eae 
9 | 91.8 | 79.0 |, 29.6 | 63:2 | 78.4) 840% | 22.7 | -9,6 |. DLlOnheps 


YS . 


Indexes 
(1935-39 — 100) 


- a ad 


>. ea 


Cost of Living—Retail and Wholesale Prices 
Retail Food Prices in Lar 


Indexes and Percent Changes to September 15, 1948 From Specified Dates 
Source: United States Department of Labor; Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


435 


ge Cities 


Percent change to September 15, 1948, from 


Sept. 15) Aug. 15/| Aug. 15| June 15 Sept. 15/ June 15| Aug. 15 
1948 1948 1948 1948 1947 1946 1539 
2° | 216.6 | —0.6 0.5 527) a7 et aaa 
SF RDEBTE YR 0 | 7 2-0 2.3.-|> $1.9 | 13106 
ed ot a Py 1.5 7.5 50.1 | 141.5 
Fel co a hee ez 2.6 | 46.3 | 138.5 
‘2. 7208.8] 30.8 1.5 6.1 | 50.1 | 121.6 
2.7 |-214.6 |-—0°9 1:1 Sot 52.9 | 12812 
A SRIB-0 PS 4 Poy 6.9 | 49.9 | 12273 
ag oe ee ee ae 9.6 | 53.5 | 19779 
Gs ip ae te, Wee a es Oe 3:9 | 48.6 2 
a 7-208 0F De Pe dees 4.9 47.5 | 118.4 
1:4 | 323.6. Pan 3'6 0 4.9 | 55.0 | 139:9 
nati, Ohio. | | -0 | 218.1 0 0.8 5.5 | 54.2 | 147.2 
nd, Ohio “6. [0220 /0-a teeagrs 0.8 6.9 | 51-1 | 141.0 
ymbus, Ohio 8. | 20822 “15 29:7 0:8 5.7 | 47.2 | 197.9 
3, T “8. [215.2 1.0 3.1 B15 52.6 | 137.0°- 
dF ae SS ets t Wyo | Lore 5.8 44.9 | 127.1. 
Ad ca aot Bb BIOS) Sa7°o' aise 5.2 | 4278. } 729; 
5 OE ‘6 | 213.5 | —o'9 0.1 8.1 53.2 | 121°8 
Stat 17 .| 22378 0 ry 8.4 55.3 | 128.7 
sp 2ET. B20 201 6.4 52.7 | 13821 
‘7 | 220°6 0 1.8 4.1 46.5 2 
Sa rt a, Oe ie eg 4.9 | 45.4 | 198.9 
204.4 | 205.4 | _0'5 0 5.6 51.6 | 123.4. 
241.6 | 244.6 | 1.2 ee: 2.4 45.9 2 
212:0 | 212.4 | —9°3 1.0 5.3 52.4 | 125.5 
Sigh | 312.7) aa 0 3.9 | 37.0 | 124.2 
207.2 | 207.4 | ~011 1% 4.5 | 52:8 | 125.0 
215-5 >| 3178F ft Tt 12 aaa 49.2 | 327.1 
227.8 | 227-1 0:3 0.5 3.3 | 48.3 | 1540 
216-3 [2186 =f) 5774 0.5 8.1 | 49:9 | 13774 
| 206-0 | 209:2 | —1°5 | —0:1 4.5 | 49:8 | 116.8 
BBs ms Sede hee DTN ne em | ayes 1.0 7.4 48.3 | 132.6 
BREN Doo ee PEE | 292.6 ~| 30.7 0.6 7:3 42:7 | 320.8 | 
maaven, Comn............... 3 205.6 -—0.1 0 4.7 46.2 119.1 
Orle AS bot ae ear 0.2 5.0 | 44.5 | 133.3 
2h 216 Or to 3 1.1 6.5 | 44.9 | 125.7. 
ez 4-920-5- | —0.1 227 4.5 | 50.8 |} 135.3 
spd ore te Pe ee 0.1 6.3 50.8 | 127.8 
-3 | 230.8 | —0.2 1.3 8.2 | 52.2 | 146.6 
230) 459195 | = 012 132 6.1 47.7 | 128: 
‘5 | 220-9 | —0.6 0 4.6 | 49.2 | 137.3 
OF). 209:8:-] S473 1.4 6.9 | 49.6 | 115.8 
BE) BOE? ie ae ae ee 1.4 10.2 | 46.1 | 140. 
Sea o2 72 he ST 0.8 7.5 | 54.5 | 138.8 
11 | 211.7 11 4.3 5.1 54.7 | 132.2 
SS} QOGeTe peed Pal 0c7 6.0 | 45.5 | 124.6 
O 268 Soka 6 0.5 33° | 61.3 | 43707 
Ee 208 Be 087. Il 018 5.7 | 47.9 | 115.4 
7 NOZIGD, 10.6 7} 0.5 7.0 | 41.5 | 127.0 
12 | 2243 0 2 6.6 44.2. | 13910 
fae 993i at hi2o.4° |. ofp 1:0 | 40.3 | 130.0 
poo zass | ALT 9. | a3 3.2 | 48 Ueebals ings 
[O) 2ed ow | 0:4 0.3 7.3 | 45.8 | 133.9 
-4 | 227.0 | —0/3 0.9 4:3 | 50.8 | 140.6 
on, Gu014.00 fei o.g f:239- 3 4:9 | 46.3 | 126.2 
, Kans. POP e2o407) WresOr8 Line 1 & 4:3 44.4 2 
ston-Salem, N. C.1 (6k Sawa Old 2:9 4.8 | 48.4 2 


e 1940 equals 100. 
Indexes 
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eurrent motor vehicle prices 


*Prices not collected. 


of Wholesale Prices for Selected Periods 
Source: United States Department of Labor; Bureau of Labor Statistics (1926=100) 
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STATE OF NEW YORK : 
Brief History of New York State 


Source: The Legislative Manual 


New York State, one of the thirteen original | New York State’s early history on many 
states of the Union, was named in honor of the | sions- He first visited Hae ese in pe 
Duke of York, and is commonly referred to as the = Ring visa ont ae eee few noe zt 
ee ren by ee p Biba ey No a chosen head of the American forces, until hej 


2 farewell to his officers at Fraunces Tavern, + 
Champlain in 1609, it was settled by the Dutch in | york City, on December 4, 1783. It was in 


1624. After forty years as the Dutch province of | York State that he received the Declaration o 
New Netherland, it was conquered by England in| dependence; here he planned some of his; 
1664 and then renamed New York. Existing as an | important campaigns; here he proclaime 
English province for over a century, it declared its | cessation of hostilities; here he declined a 
independence of Great Britain on July 9, 1776. | and wrote some of his most masterful state p: 
The colony of 180,000 persons has developed during | Here on April 30, 1789, in Federal Hall, Newy 
the past 150 years into the most populous state in | City, he took the oath of office as the first - 
the Union, with 13,479,142 inhabitants, when the | dent of the United States. v . 
Federal census was taken in 1940. George Clinton, following an election in 
New York’s first Constitution was adopted on | 1777, ordered by the Council of Safety creat 
April 20, 1777, and George Clinton was declared | the Convention of the Representatives q 
elected the first Governor of the State on July 9, | York, was declared elected first Governor ¢ 
1777. New York State was in many ways the | State of New York July 9, 1777. He was OF 
principal battleground of the Revolutionary War, | by three candidates: John Jay, Philip Schuyley 
Out. of the three hundred and eight skirmishes and | John Morin Scott. Not only was he elected 
engagements, no less than ninety-two were fought | ernor but also Lieutenant-Governor; the 
on New York State soil. The Battle of Saratoga, | effice he declined. 
cited as one of the decisive battles of the World, He was inaugurated as Governor July 30,) 
made possible the crowning victory at Yorktown. | at Kingston, N. Y. According to historical 
The British evacuated New York City on November | the ceremony was memorable though not ¢ 
95, 1783. The Constitution of the United States | tatious. Standing on the same upturned bar 
was ratified by New York State on July 26, 1788. | front of the Kingston Courthouse from whic 
New York City became the first capital of the | New York State Constitution had been reas 
Federal Republic, and there George Washington, | proclaimed April 22, 1777, Governor Clinton 
after being inaugurated as the first President, liv uniform of a Brigadier-General of Militia tow 
for one year and four months. oath of office as the first Governor of the St} 
The name of George Washington is linked with |New York. 


Governors of New York State 


. John Young... 
Hamilton Fish 
Washington H 
Horatio Seymour. 


Wiki@isticicis), ».(/CANtON. ....... 
soe Martin H. Glynn*. .|Albany........ 
Charles S. Whitman|New York City. 
Alfred E. Smith. .,.|New York City. 
Nathan L. Miller...|Syracuse....... 
Alfred E. Smith.... City. 
F. D. Roosevelt 
Herbert H. Lehm: 
Charles Poletti*.. .. 
Thomas E. Dewey.. 


_ 
C2 = 2h ar Sop tee 


Name Residence Elected Residence Elec 
a ». | Ulster Co, ..... July 9, 1777||John A. Dix....... New York City. | 
) WS site Se =i : . Samuel J. Tilden. ..|N York City. 
George Clinton..... Ulster Co...... April, 1 Lucius Robinson... Se imira. 2 se sige 5 
Morgan Lewis...... Dutchess Co... . . Alonzo B. Cornell... 4 
Daniel D, Tompkins|Richmond Co... Grover Cleveland. ..|Buffalo........ 4 
-..... |Albany......../March, 1817|| David B. Hill*.....|Elmira......... € 
Joseph C. Yates... . 6, 2 é 
De Witt Clinton... . 5 3, 1824|| Frank 8. Black.....|Troy.......... ee 
Nathaniel Pitcher*.. BU cathe 1, 1828 || Theodore Rooseveit.|Oyster Bay..... & 
Martin Van Buren. . neh 5, 1828|| Benj. B. Odell jr....|Newburgh...... 
Enos ib zbroop* . MVPAMDUTB.: doe os > an. ine 
am L. Marcy. .|Troy.........- 7, New York City. 5 
William H. Seward.. oe 7, 1838 || Horace White*..... Syracuse....... Oct. 4 
William C. Bouck. 8, 1842 || John A. Dix....... Thomson... : a 
Silas B Pesto New York City. 
7 
5. 
2 
7 


Horatio Seymour. . ||Deerfield......! 
Reuben BE. Fenton, .)}Frewsburgh.... 
John T, Hoffman, .,|New York City. 


*The Constitution of 1777 did not specify the 


time when the Governor should enti 
of his office. Gov. Diao. wee Geolaret wletea President of the, Gaited Pasa. Ste 


July 9, and qualified on July 30. On Feb. tenant-Governor, succeeded him as Governa 
an act was passed for Nacutatine Slestiwaee harint was elected Nov. 6, 1885, for a full term. | 
provided that the Governor and Lieutenant-| Hughes (1906) resigned as Governor, 
Governor should enter on July 1 after their elec- | 1910, to_ become a Justice of the Supreme 
tion. The Constitution of 1821 fixed their in- | of the United States, and was succeéded 2 
auguration after 1823 for Jan. 1. ernor by Lieutenant-Governor Horace Whitl} 
Governor Taylor, acting (succeeding Governor| Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant-Governor 
es eG sel ¥ ay came Re tig 4 Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulz 
cher, acting ollowin was impeached, was removed fr 2 

ork eas b . iia! e died in Modi. oo 
overnor Throop became Governor upon resig-| Governor Lehman resigned on Dec. 2, 19: 
nation of Governor Van Buren to become U. §. | was succeeded as Guvamidr by Lieut. Gavel 
Secretary of State. Poletti, thereby was Governor for 29 days 


Publie School Statistics, New York State Official Figures! 


Source: The State Education Department 


Daily |Teach-|Teach’rs| Total | Val. of Daily |Teach-|Te i 
Yr. | Attend.| ers Wages |Expend.|Schools|| Yr. | Attend,| ers Wagues Bipendl 


New York Ci 


9.00 ya ho 


ity . 


Cleveland (1882) resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to 


a} 


se Ulta ams 


$1,000 1 

1938 |1,985,214| 82,454 

1939 1,960,046 82/392 6 | 3 leas 1 eRe one 73934 
1945 |1.566,225| 71,806 

1941 |1/865,946| 80/254 1946 |15552891| 73/07 

1942/1,780,444| 77/884 1947 11/595,713 73686 


Expenditures excluding moneys from the sale of bonds and certificates of | \ 
Gees Hererie (Hi) RUBE (UB) Pan GS Beas CE te 
(1943) $348,833,575; (1944) $347/016.624: (1945) $352;480,890: {e463 s3rreia'tes: sae 


7 


5 


- New York State—Chief Officials: Courts 


New York State Government 
(Elected Nov. 5, 1946. Terms expire Dec, 31, 1950) 


or—Thomas E. Dewey, Rep., New York City. acne and Executive Mansion. 


ee 
DMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Heulture and Markets—C. Chester Du Mond, 
loner, $15,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1. 
h offices, New York City, Buffalo, Rochester, 


jolie Beverage Cortrol—Five Commissioners, 
cd by the Governor with the advice and 
of the Senate. Chairman—John F. O’Con- 
,000; others, $8,500; 39 Columbia St., 
yi, 270 Broadway, New York 7; Ellicott 
Bidg., Buffalo 3. 
etic Commission—Edward P. F. Eagan, 
an of 3-man commission, $8,500; others, 
h day they attend meetings. State Office 
ig, 80 Centre St., New York 13, N. Y. 
}and Control—Frank C. Moore, comptroller, 
B Rm. 2312, 270 Broadway, New York 7 
State Office Bldg., Albany 1. 
ting—FElliott V. Bell, superintendent; $16,500. 
as Bldg., Albany 1; 270 Broadway, New 
y 7. 
et—Johnh E. Burton, director; $16,500. The 
Albany 1. 


il Service—J. Edward Conway, president, 
= two commissioners, $11,000 each. State 
‘Building, Albany. 

Harold Keller, commissioner, $15,- 


[2 State St. (4th floor), Albany. 
; on Against Discrimination, N. ¥. State 
nn m of five members, appointed by the 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
000 each. John R. Fox, executive director; 
Sullivan, director. Public Relations, Educa- 
Research. Both 270 Broadway, New York 


‘no 


Ms ation—Perry B. Duryea, commissioner, 
percade Buildmg, Broadway and Maiden 

A y. 

rection—John A. Lyons, commissioner, 

; State Office Building, Albany. 

fion—Dr. Francis Trow Spaulding, Presi- 

the University and Commissioner of Edu- 

20,000. Education Building, Albany. 

ess Racing—(see Racing Commission, Har- 

m—Herman E. Hilleboe, M.D., commis- 

$15.000. State Office Building, Albany 1. 


mg—Herman T. Stichman, commissioner, 
; 270 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Irance—Robert E. Dineen, superintendent, 
|. State Office Bldg., Albany, and 61 Broad- 
bw York 6, N. Y. 
Edward Corsi, industrial commissioner, 
State Office Building, Albany 1; 80 Centre 
York City 13. 
endell P. Brown, 
The Capitol, Albany 1. 
(State)—Charles F. Gosnell, librarian; 
lucation Bidg., Albany 1. 
ses, Division of—Abraham S. Wechsler, di- 
‘New York City office); 95 Central Ave., 
6; State Office Bldg., 80 Centre St., 
City 13; State Office Bldg., Buffalo; 
Bldg., Rochester; 110 Genesee St., Utica; 
mango St., Binghamton (to. be estab- 


General, 


Solicitor 


1 Hygiene—Dr. Frederick MacCurdy, com- 
, $16,500. “State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 
dway, New York 7, N. Y.; State Office 
uffalo. 

ry and Naval Affairs—Brig. Gen. Ames T. 
he Adjutant General, $9,500, 112 State St., 


ehicles, Bureau of—Clifford J. Fletcher, 
er ($12,000); 504 Central Avenue, Al- 
-Y. City offices: 155 Worth St., Manhattan; 
merhorn St., Brooklyn; 1472-12 89th St., 
a. District offices iA Utica, Syracuse, Roches- 
Buffalo. oh EE. 
ial Guard, New York—The New York Na- 
ard, which is federally recognized as one 
nponents of the army of the United States 
to active duty by the President of the 
es between September 16, 1940, and 
10, 1941, and has since been reorganzed. 

1, 1948, it was made up of 1,366 officers, 
cfficers and 13,878 enlisted men. Under 
of the War Department, the New York 
Guard was reconstituted commencing 
1, 1946. Headquarters, 270 Broadway, 
7,N. Y. Lt. Gen. Hugh A, Drum, Com- 


mey General—Nathaniel L. Goldstein, Rep., Brooklyn. $20,000. 


Manding. Brig. Gen, William H. Kelly, Chief of 
Staff. Alvin E. Blomquist, chief cierk. 


Parks, State Council of—James F. Evans, di- 
rector of State Parks, secretary, Arcade Building, 
Broadway and Maiden Lane, Albany; also State 
Office Bide., 80 Centre St., New York City 13. 
(Robert Moses is chairman of the State Council of 
Parks.) 

Naval Militia, New York—The Naval Militia is- 
that part of the organized militia of the State 
which is established and uniformed as a naval force 
originally authorized in the Legislature by ‘“‘An 
Act to establish a State Naval Militia.” It was 
provisionally organized October 28, 1889, and 
formally mustered into the State service on June 
23, 1891, as the ‘‘Naval Reserve Artillery, State of 
New York."’ The Naval Militia entered United 
States service for the period of National emergency” 
under provisions of the Federal Training Act of 
1940 and were assigned to various ships and sta- 
tions of the United States Navy. Brigade Head- 
quarters, 270 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Parole—Board consists of five members, ap- 
pointed by the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate, Chairman, $15,000; others, $13,000 each, 
Dearstyne Bidg., 547 Broadway, Albany 1; State: 
Office Bldg., 80 Centre St., New York 13, N. Y¥.3 
282 Deiaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. i) 

Police—(see State Police). 


Power Authority—Five trustees, appointed by 
the Governor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. No salary, but each allowed $75 a 
day while traveling or rendering service as trustee, 
the individual amount not to exceed $7,500 a year. 
Francis B. Wilby, Chairman of Board of Trustees; 
Ralph Gunn Sucher, executive secretary and coun-~ 
sel; 270 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y- 

Probation, Division of—Claude O. Stuart, chair- 
man of commission. Edward J. Taylor, director of 
probation. State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 270 Broad- 
way, New York City 7. 

Public Works—Bertram D. Tallamy, superin- 
tendent, $17,500. State Office Building, Albany 1; 
State Office Bldg., 80 Centre St., New York City 12 

Racing Commission—Three members appointed 
by the Governor, with consent of the Senate. No 
compensation other than actual expenses. Harry 
J. Millar, secretary; 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 22. ‘ 

Racing Commission (Harness)—Three members 
appointed by the Governor, with consent of the 
Senate. No compensation other than actual ex- 
penses. John F. Williams, secretary, 91 State St., 
Albany 7. 

Safety, Division of—Thomas W. Ryan, director, 
$12,000; 103 Washington Ave., Albany. : 

Secretary of State—(see State, Dept. of) 

Social Welfare—Robert T. Lansdale, commis- 
sioner, $16,500; 112 State Street, Albany 1. 

Standards and Purchase—John A. MacCormack, 
commissioner, $13,000; 103 Washington Avenue, 
Albany 1. 

State, Department of—Thomas J. Curran, Sec- 
retary of State, $15,000; State Capitol and 95 
Central Ave., Albany. State Office Bldg., 80 Centre 
St., and 745 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

State Police—John A. Gaffney, superintendent, 
$12,500. State Capitol, Albany. 

Taxation and Finance—Commission of three; 
Spencer E. Bates, commissioner, $16,500; others, 
$11,000 each. State Office Building, Albany 1. 

Veterans’ Affairs, Division of—Leo V. Lanning, 
director, $13,000. State Headquarters, 112 State 
Street, Albany, N. Y.; N. Y. City headquarters, 270. 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; Executive Associate, 
Arthur V. McDermott; State Chief, On-the-Job 
Training, Joseph J. McGraw; Area Veteran Direc- 
tors: William B. Murray’ (N. Y. City), Walter J, 
File (Albany), Ronald C. Brock (Buffalo). 


Judiciary 
COURT OF APPEALS 


No person shali be eligible for Judge of the 
Court of Appeals who is not an attorney and coun- 
selot of the State. ; : 

The Court is composed of a Chief Judge and six 
Associate Judges elected for a term of 14 years, 
Constitutional age limit 70 years, but Judges may 
serve until Dec, 31 of year in which they become 
10. The Chief judge receives $25,500 and the 
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Associate wees $25,000, and an allowance of 
3,000 each for expenses. 
: Chief Judge—John T. Loughran (1959). 
Associate Judges—Thomas D. Thacher, New York 
21 (1951); Albert Conway, Brooklyn 15 (1954); 
Charles S. Desmond, Hemlock Hill Farm, Eden 16 
(1954); Edmund H. Lewis, Skaneateles, |-(1954); 
Marvin R. Dye, Rochester (1958); Stanley H, Fuld, 
New York (1960). 
te Ludden, Court of Appeals Hall, 
Eagle St., Albany 1, N. Y. 


COURT OF CLAIMS 


The Court of Claims is a Court of Record, com- 
posed of six Judges, appointed by the Governor 
with the consent of the Senate. Term, nine years 
and until a successor has been appointed and has 
qualified. Age limit for Judges is 70 years, but they 
may serve until Dec. 31 of year in which the) 
become 70. Judges must be attorneys and counsel- 
ors-at-law admitted to practice in the Courts of the 
State with at least 10 years’ experience in practice. 
The Governor designates the Presiding Judge. 
Salary, $15,000. 

Presiding Judge—Stephen M. Lounsberry, Owego 
(1953). 


Judges—Emanuéi. Greenberg, Brooklyn (Mar. 22, 
1949); Charles Lambaise, Rochester 11 (1949); 
Bernard Ryan, Albion (1950); Donald P. Gorman, 
Syracuse (1956); one vacancy. 

Clerk of the Court—John J. Clark, Rm. 246, The 

’ Capitol, Albany 1, N. Y. 


SUPREME COURT—APPELLATE DIVISION 


Designations are made by the Governor from 
among Supreme Court Justices. The Presiding 
Justice serves until expiration of his term. Asso- 
ciate Justices serve for five years. Appellate Divi- 
sion designations expire on December 31 of year 
given. Vacancies are filled by new designations for 
full five years. 

Presiding Justices in the First and Second De- 
partments receive $31,500 of which $20,500 is paid 
by the State; Associate Justices in those’ Depart- 
ments receive $30,000, of which $20,070 is paid by 
the State; other Presiding and Associate Justices 
receive $20,500 and $20,000, respectively. 

First Department (Counties within the First 
Judicial District—New York and Bronx). 

Presiding Justice—William W. Peck (1957). 

Associate Justices—Edward J. Glennon (1951); 
Edward S. Dore (1950-1954); / 
(May 2, 1952-1954): John V 
ican L. Shientag (June 18, 1952-1957); W. Peck 

Clerk—George T. Campbell, Court House, Madi- 
Son Ave. and 25th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

} Second Department (the Second, Ninth and 
Tenth Judicial Districts): 
Presiding Justice—.......... 
ASsociate Justices—William B. Carswell (1950); 

John B, Johnston (1951-1952); Frank F. Adel, 

Kew Gardens 15 (1950-1954); Gerald Nolan, Yonk- 

ers (1950-1951); Charles W. U. Sneed, Newburgh 

(1951); Henry G. Wenzel, Jr., Richmond Hill 18 

(1952-1959). 

Clerk—John J. Callahan, 45 Monroe Place, 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Third Department (the Third, Fourth and Sixth 
Judicial Districts): 
Presiding Justice— 


(1956) ; 
¥ Wy tara S. Herrick, Court House, Albany 
ee Le 

Fourth Department (the Fifth, Seventh and 
Eighth Judicial Districts): 

Presiding Justice—Marsh N. Taylor (1953). 

Justices—William F, Love (1950; Raymond C. 
Vaughan (1950); Henry J. Kimball (1952); Francis 
D. McCurn (1952). 
faa ee E, Wait, Court House, Rochester, 


SUPREME COURT 


Justices are elected for a term of 14 years. Con- 
stitutional age limit 70 years, but Justices may 
Serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 
70. Justices in the First and Second Judicial 
Districts receive $28,000, of which $18,000 is paid 
by the State, and $10,000 by the City of New York. 
Other Justices receive $18,000. 

First Judicial District (Counties of New York and 
Bronx, Residence is Manhattan unless otherwise 


indicated): 
Ferdinand Pecora (1949); Julius Miller (1950): 
E, McGeehan (1951): 


Aaron J. Levy (1951): John 

Edward R. Koch, Bronx 57 (1951); Benedict D, 
Dineen (1952); Felix C. Benvenga (1953); Denis 
OS eg UR ee a 
¥ polis mer, Bronx ; Louis A. Valen 
(1953); Carroll G. Walter (1953). ’ i 


New York States—Courts , x : | 


Rew 


Queens, Richmond, Nassau and Suffolk, 
is Brooklyn unless otherwise’ indicated): 
Meier Steinbrink (1950); Algernon I. Nova ¢ 
Joseph Fennelly (1952); Frank E. Johnson ( 
Alfred V. Norton (1954); Philip M. Kleinfeld « 
John MacCrate (1955); E. Ivan Rubenstein ¢ 
Henry L. Ughetta (1956); Michael F. Walsh ¢ 
Jacob H. Livingston (1959); William T. E 
(1960); Murray Hearn (1961); Charles E. Mi 
(1961); George J. Beldock (1961); Anthe 
DiGiovanna (1962). : 


Third Judicial District (Counties of # 
Columbia, Green, Rensselaer, Schoharie, § 
and Ulster): 

Harry E. Schirick, Kingston (1949); F 
Bergan, Albany (1949); William H. Murra 
(1953); Sydney F. Foster, Liberty (1956); - 
V. Ellsworth, Port Ewen (1958); Isadore Boow 
Albany (1960); Donald S. Taylor, Troy (196% 


Fourth Judicial District (Counties of C 
Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montg 
St. Lawrence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warre 
Washington): 

Christopher J. Heffernan, Amsterdam ¢ 
John Alexander, Schenectady (1953); Q. 
Brewster, Elizabethtown (1955); Daniel F. 
Glens Falls (1955); Andrew W. Ryan, Plath 
(1957); Willard L. Best, Gloversville (1960).) 


Fifth Judicial District (Counties of He: 
Jefferson, Lewis, Onelda, Onondago and Os 

Jesse E. Kingsley, Syracuse (1951); C1 
McCurn, Syracuse (1952); D. Page Morehous 
Oswego (1952); Henry J. Kimball, Wate 
(1952); Clifford H. Searl, Syracuse (1952); 
Zoller, Little Falls (1961); Frank P. M¥ 
Syracuse (1954); Earle C. Bastow, Utica (1 


Sixth Judicial District (Counties of BE& 
Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Mal 
Otsego, Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins): 

William F. Santry, Oneida (1949); A. Lil 
O'Connor, Hobart (1951); Martin W. Deyo, | 
hamton (1953); William H. Coon, Cortland ¢ 
Bertram L. Newman, Elmira (1955); Rill 
Heath, Binghamton (1962). ; 


Seventh Judicial District (Counties of 
Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, St 
Wayne and Yates): 

John C. Wheeler, Corning (1949); Fred D. 
Canandaigua (1950); William F. Love, Row 
(1950); Earle S. Warner, Phelps (1950); Jol 
Voorhis, Irondequoit (1950); Fred D. Cribbé 
andaigua (1950); Marsh N. Taylor, Re 
(1953); Lewis A. Gilbert, Newark (195: 
Douglas Van Duser, Brighton, Monroe Co. 


Eighth Judicial District (Counties of AIT 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Nill 
Orleans and Wyoming; residence, Buffalo | 
otherwise indicated): ; 

Raymond C. Vaughan (1950); Paul J 
(1952); Joseph A. Wechter (1952); R. Fostew 
(1954); William H. Munson, Medina (1955); 

. Rowe (1957); Lee L. ittaway, Jams 
(1957); George T. Vandermeulen (1957): Ha 
Ward (1960); Alger A. Williams (1960); 4 
Hagerty, Tonawanda (1960); Raymond A. K 
Niagara Falls (1961); Philip Halpern 
Robert E. Noonan, Batavia (1962). 


Ninth Judicial District (Counties of Dull 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland and Westcheste 

Lee Parsons Davis, New Rochelle (1950); || 
Nolan, Yonkers (1951); Charles W. U. Sneedi 
burgh (1951); Frederick G. Schmidt, Port G 
(1955); Frank H. Coyne, Yonkers ( 1957); J. 
Bailey, Cold Spring (1959); J. Gordon Flat 
Glenham (1961). 


Tenth Judicial District (Erected from 2nd 
cial District by Chap, 10, Laws of 1948), JU 
resident in counties transferred. : 

Queens County—Sutphin Blyd. & 88th) 
Jamaica 2; Nassau County—Court House, M2 
Suffolk County—Court House, Riverhead. 

Francis G. Hooley, Rockville Centre — 
Peter M. Daly, Astoria 3 (1950); Charles W. 
sel, Jamaica 2 (1951); Percy D. Stoddart, 
Bay (1951); Isaac R. Swezey, Huntington 
Charles S. Colden, Whitestone (1955); Cortld) 
Johnson, Cedarhurst (1956); James T. Ha i 
Flushing (1959); Thomas J. Cuff, Ga: der 
(1959); L. Barron Hill, Southold (1960); Jose 
Conroy, Richmond Hill (1962), 


4 


4 
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_ New York State—State Legislature 


New York ‘State 


W. Horton, R., Greenport / 
D. Bennett, R., Rockville 
Centre 

*William S. Hults, Jr., R., 
_ Port Washington 
*S. Halpern, R., Kew Gardens 
J. F. eee, D.,S 


N. Conrad, D., Richmond 


21—*Harold 1 
22—* Alfred 


n (9 districts) : : 


James J. Crawford, D-L 
arry Gittelson, D-AL. 
bert I, Sorin, D-L. 

ed G. Morritt, D-AL. 


ohn F. ¥y, D-L. 

io M. DeOptatis, D-AL. 
ouis L. Friedman, D-L. 

; i Rosenblatt, D-AL. 
John M. Braisted, Jr., D-L., 
Staten Island 


By—(1) *D. Cady Herrick 2nd, D-L, Slinger- 
{2) George W. Foy, D-L, Albany; (3) James 
pn. D-L, Watervliet. 
fany—*Wm. H. MacKenzie, R., Belmont. 
(1) *Bernard C. McDonnell, R-D; (2) 
M. Goldwater, R-D; (3) *Edward T. 
ay, R-D;' (4) *A. Joseph Ribustello, R-D; 
“Joseph A. Martinis, R-D; (6) *Julius J. 
5) R-D.; (7) *Louis Peck, R-D.; (8) John T. 
ale. R-D; (9) *Elizabeth Hanniford, R-D; 
John J. Pasquale, R-D.; (11) *Gladys E. 
is, R-D.; (12) *Nathan A. Lashin, R-D.; (13) 
iam J. Drohan, R-D. 
ie—(1) *Richard H. Knauf, R., Bingham- 
2) *Orlo M. Brees, R., Endicott. 
: us—*Leo P. Noonan, R., Farmersville 


*Charles A. Cusick, R., Weedsport. 
ua—*E. H. Magnuson, R., Jamestown. 
ang—*Harry J. Tifft, R., Horseheads. 
ugo—*Janet Hill Gordon, R., Norwich. 
*James A. Fitzpatrick, R., Plattsburg. 
bia—* Willard C. Drumm, R., Niverville. 
d—*Harold L. Creai, R., Homer. 
'are—*Elmer J. Kellam, R., Hancock. 
ess—*Robert Watson Pomeroy, R., Wassaic. 
(1) Leonard S. Capizzi, D., Buffalo; (2) 
m C. Morgan, R., Kenmore; (3) *William J. 
r, R., Buffalo; (4) Frank J. Caffery, D-L., 
(5) *Philip V. Baczkowski, D-L., Buffalo; 
ge F. Dannebrock, R., Buffalo; (7) *Julius 
br, R., Lancaster; (8) John R. Pillion, R., 

anna 


itau 


x—*I,, Judson Morhouse, R., Ticonderoga. 
mnklin—*William L. Doige, R., Chateaugay. 

m and Hamilton—*Joseph R. Younglove, R., 
town. 
see—*John E. Johnson, R., LeRoy. 
ne—*William E. Brady, R., Coxsackie. 
er—*Leo A. Lawrence, R-L., Herkimer. 
on—*Orrin S. Wilcox, R., Theresa. 


as 


(8) Arthur Lo: f 
R.; (16) Lewis Olliffe, R.; (11) *Eugene 
an, D-AL.; (12) James W. Feely, D-L.; 
: . Murphy, D.-AL.; (14) Edward 
(15) John Smolenski, D-L.; (16) 
(17) Bertram L. Baker, 
(19) *Philip 
(22) Anthony J. 
Ben 


iomas A. Dwyer, D-L.; 
L.; (23) *Alfre@ A. Lama, R-D.; (24) 
R-D. 

‘Benjamin H. Demo, R-D., Croghan. ~ 
*Joseph W. Ward, R., Caledonia. 
son—*Wheeler Milmoe, R., Canastota. 
(1) J. Eugene Goddard, R., East 
; (2) A. Gould Hatch, R., Rochester; (3) 
nd’ H. Combs, R., Churchville; (4) Charles 
eister, D., Hilton. , 
-—*J. F. Bennison, R-D., Port. Plain. 
(1) *Frank J. Becker, R., Lynbrook; 
ph F. Carlino, R., Long Beach; (3) 
M. Strong, R., Plandome; (4) *David S. 
R., Glenwood Landing. 


es annually first Wednesday after the first Monday in January. 
SENATORS (*) ELECTED NOVEMBER 2, 1948 to SERVE IN 1949-1950 


Manhattan (6 districts): 
18—*Elmer F. Quinn, D-L. 
19—Francis J. Mahoney, D-L. 
20—*MacNeil Mitchell, R. | 
. Panken, D-L. ij 
E. Santangelo, D-AL I 
23—*Joseph Zaretzki, D-L. 
Bronx (5 districts) ; 
24—*Sidney A. Fine, D-R. 
}25—*Arthur Wachtell, D-R. 
26—Louis Bennett, D-R. : 
27—*Paul A. Fino, R-D. 
28—*Charies V. Scanian, R-D. 
29—*W. F. Condon, R., Yonkers 
30—*J. Raymond McGovern, R., 
New Rochelle | 
muel L. Greenberg, D-AL.||31—*P. W. Williamson, R., Scars- 
Fure dale 


32—*T. C. Desmond, R., Newb'ga 

33—*E. I. Hatfield, R., Hyde Park 

34—*A. H. Wicks, R., Kingston 

35—*Peter J. Dalessandro, D-L 
Watervliet 


ASSEMBLYMEN (*) ELECTED NOVEMBER 2, 1948 TO 


Legislature, 1949 ; 


Members receive $5,000 yearly.) 


| 36—*G. T. Seelye, R., Burnt Hills 
| 37—*T. F. Campbell, R., Schenec’y 
| 38—*B. F. Feinberg, R., Plattsb’gh 
39—P. D. Graves, R., Gouverneur 
40—*Fred A. Young, R., Lowville 
41—J. T. McKennan, D., Geneseo 
} 42—*H. A. Wise, R., Watertown 

|| 48—*John H. Hughes, R., Syracuse 
| 44—*W. W. Stokes, R., Middlefield 
45—*F. E. Anderson, R., Bingh’ton 


ms 


|| 46—*C. B. Hammond, R., Elmira 
|47—*H. W. Griffith, R., Palmyra 
| 48—*F. S. Holloweil, R., Penn Yap 
|| 49—*Austin W. Erwin, R., Geneseo 
50—*G. T. Manning, R., Rochester 
|51—Ray B. Tuttle, D., Clarkson 

| 52—Earl W. Brydges, R., Wilson 

53—*W. J. Mahoney, R., Buffalo 
54—*Edm. P. Radwan, R., Buffalo 
55—Benj. Miller, D., Swormsville 
'56—*Geo. H. Pieree, R., Allegany 


SERVE IN 1949-1950 


New York—(1) *Maude Ten Eyck, R.; (2) *Louis 
DeSalvio, D-AL; (3) *Owen McGivern, D-L.; (4) 
‘Leonard Farbstein, D.; (5) *Irwin D. Davidson, 
D-AL.; (6) *Francis X. McGowan, D.; (7) James 
T. McNamara, D.; (8) *Archibald Douglas, Jdr., 
R.; (9) *John R. Brook, R.; (10) Herman Katz, 
| D.; (11) Thomas Dickens, D.; (12) Elijah Crump, 
D.; (1) *Harold A. Stevens, D.; (14) *Hulan E. 
Jack, D-L.; (15) *Samuel Roman, R-L.; (16) *Louis 
A. Cioffi, (D). : 
Niagara—(1) *Jacob E. Hollinger, R., Middle- 
port; (2) *Ernest Curto, R., Niagara Falls. 
Oneida—(1) Ira Francis Domser, D-L., Deerfield: 
(2) *Richard R: Griffith, R-L., Utica. 
Onandaga—(1) *Searles G. Shultz, R., Skanea- 
teles; (2) Donald H. Mead, R., Syracuse; (3) 


*Lawrence M. Rulison, R., Syracuse. 
Ontario—*Harry R. Marble, R., R.D., Holcomb. 
Orange—(1) *Lee B. Mailler, R., Cornwall; (2) 

*Wilson C. Van Duzer, R., Middletown. 
Orleans—Alonzo L. Waters, R., Medina. 
Oswego—*Henry D. Coville, R-D., Central Sq. 
Otsego—*Paul L. Talbot, R., Burlington Flats. 
Putnam—*D. Mallory Stephens, R., Brewster. 
Queens—(1) *Alexander Del Giorno, D-L., L. I. 

City; (2) *William E. Clancy, D-L., Ridgewood; 

(3) Anthony R. Carus, D-L., Maspeth; (4) Thomas 

A. Duffy, D., L. I. City; (5) William G. Giaccio, 

D-L., Corona; (6) William F. Bowe, D-L., Flush- 

ing; (7) Anthony P. Savarese, Jr., R., Kew Gar-- 

dens; (8) *Samuel Rabin, R., Jamaica; (9) *Fred 

W. Preller, R., Queens Village; (10) *Angelo Graci, 

R., Ozone Park; (11) Thomas Fitzpatrick, D-L., 

Jamaica; (12) J. Lewis Fox, D-L., Arverne. i 
Rensselaer—Thomas H. Brown, R., Troy. ; 
Richmond—(1) William N. Reidy, D-L., Staten 

Island; (2) Edmund P. Radigan, R., Staten Island. 

_ Reckland—*Robert Walmsley, R., Upper Nyack. 
St. Lawrence—*Allan P. Sill, R., Massena. 
Saratoga—*John L. Ostrander, R., Schuylerville. 
Schenectady—*Oswald D. Heck, R., Schenectady. 
Schoharie—Sharon J. Mauhs, D-L., Cobleskill. 
Schuyler—*Jerry W. Black, R., Trumansburg. 
Seneca—*Lawrence Van Cleef, R., Seneca Falls. 
Steuben—*William M. Stuart, R., Canisteo. 
Suffelk—(1) *Edmund R. Lupton, R., Cutchogue; 

(2) *Elisha T. Barrett, R., Brightwaters. 
Sullivan—*Jamese G. Lyons, D-L., Monticello. 
Tioga—*Myron D. Albro, R., Lounsberry. 
Tompkins—Ray S. Ashbery, R., Trumansburg. 
Ulster—*John F. Wadlin, R., Highland. 
Warren—*Harry A. Reoux, R., Warrensburg. 
Washington—*Henry Neddo, R., Whitehall. 
Wayne—*Mildred F. Taylor, R., Lyons. 
Westchester—(1) *Malcolm Wilson, R., Yonkers; 

(2) *Fred A. Graber, R., Tarrytown; (3) *Harold 

D. Toomey, R., Mount Vernon; (4) *Frank S. 

McCullough, R., Rye; (5) Samuel Faile, R., White 

Plains; (6) *Theodore Hill, Jr., R., Jefferson Valley. 
Wyoming—*Harold C. Ostertag, R., Attica. : 
Yates—*Vernon W. Blodgett, R., Rushville. 
(*)-Served in 1948 Legislature. 

“R—Republican. D—Democrat. L—Liberal. AL— 

American Labor. 

eingiipthe in sors eras 
: licans 31; Democfa . Total, 56. 
te aig arte ay 89; Democrats, 60; Lib- 

erals, 1. Total 150. 
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New York State Receipts and Expenditures’ 4 


Source: Executive Department, Division of the Budget t 


Expenditures 
Fiscal = 
State Local | 
‘hit oe get panpeees assistance Tote 
0. teva 464,835,515.52 196,724,832.48 269,279,633,99 466,004, 
4941 Ee Ae a eae 501,148,766 80 196,458,750.79 267,629,405.04 464,088, 
1942.2... 495,633,199.30 192,128,366.49 256,406,669.67 48,535, 
1943 (9 mos.). 283'732.471.40 | 139,047,027.07 } 129,850,447.49 | 268,897, 
1944 ‘ 531,968,720.02 197,392,890.82 240,477,564.96 437,870 
TSBS. 5.2 617,399,403.31 210,608,797.87 250,149,280.54 460,758 
1946 667,690,414.08 212,110,110.16 267,816, 114.64 926 
ATEN see as ane eats eit 715,585,931.07 280,302,590.36 376,570,498.72 873 
Heinee ete hoe ms Noi Re. Soats dias 709,867,364.98 315,288,213.32 390,661,854.21 oe 
1949 (est. peice 8 oS n'00 758,637,000.00 331,198,694.80 422,345,250.00 1 753, - 
TReceipts include General Fund revenues and shared taxes distributed to localities. Exper 


include General Fund expendit 
been superseded by a new program 0 


ures an 


tinuation of tax-sharing for counties. 


2Fiscal year ending June 30: 1934 to 


National Labor Relations Act or - the 


d the shared tax distribution. The tax-sharing progre 
f per capita assistance for cities, towns and 


1942: fiscal year ending March 31: 1943 and thereafter. 


villages ands 


New York State Labor Relations Act 


Source: State Department of Social Welfare 

Chapter 443, effective July 1, 1937, and known 
as the N. Y. State Labor Relations Act. The State 
Act applies particularly to industries in intra- 
state commerce, excepting from its applications 
employers and employees admittedly subject_to the 


Railway Labor Act. 


. €xem 


pt. 


Federal 


Employees of the State, 
municipality or other governmental agency, chari- 
table, religious or educational organizations, do- 
mestic servants and farm 


laborers 


are also 


The Act affirms the rights of employees to self- 
organization, to form, join or assist labor unions, 
to bargain collectively through representatives of 


their own choosing, 
straint, or coercion of employers. 


free from interference, 


re- 
It makes the 


representatives selected by the majority of the 
employees the exclusive bargaining agency in re- 
spect to conditions of employment. Employees may 
at any time present grievances to employers di- 


rectly or through representatives. 


The State Labor Relations Board is authorized 

to decide the appropriate unit for collective bar- 
+ gaining, as employer, multiple employer, craft or 
plant unit; provided that, where the majority of 
employees of a particular craft shall so decide, the 
Board must designate such craft as the appropriate 
unit. It may also conduct investigations, hearings 


and. elections, 


310 feet long, 


The New York State Canal System 


if mecessary, to ascertain proper 
representatives. Individuals hired for the duration” 


of a strike are barred from participation 
tions. Company unions cannot be listed on 
The Board cannot intervene in contr 
between persons or groups within a labor? 
zation or between labor organizations # 
with the same parent organization. - - 
In cases of alleged unfair practices, the 
can hold hearings, subpoena persons, recer} 
and take testimony. If violations are 
the Board can serve cease-and desist orde 
the employer and.may take further actic 
as ordering reinstatement of employees | 
inated against by the unfair labor practil} 
Board may petition the.State Supreme C 
enforcement of orders issued at the close 
fair labor practice proceedings, and the & 
may petition the Court to vacate such ore 
terference with the activities of the Stat 
Relations Board or with employees’ exercise 
rights in an election of representatives is pe 
The formal decisions of the Board are « 
in its annual reports which include also an 
of court decisions and statistical data, In # 
the Board issues printed volumes of its dit 
Both the annual reports and decisions vohil 
available at the Board’s offices, 250 W*¥ 
Street, New York 19, New York. 
The Members of the Board are the R@ 
liam J. Kelley, O.M.I., Chairman, an 
Lorenz and Meyer Goldberg. 


Source: State Department of Public Works 
The Erie Canal was opened (Oct. 26, 1825) and 
the system made free (as of Jan. 1, 1883), 

The construction of the improved canals was 
begun in 1905. Their depth is 12 feet; the locks are 


with usable length 300 ft., 


4315 


feet in beam, overhead clearance not to exceed 
feet above the water surface. 


ibe 
m. 


the Erie branch, 


the Mohawk River is 
utilized from Troy to Rome; from Rome to Sylvan 


Beach, land cuts and the enlarged channel of 
Wood Creek are utilized; then Oneida Lake and 
Oneida River. Seneca and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, 
where another land cut is made to a point near 


Pendleton; then Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara 


River. 


The Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal 
at Three River Point and extends to Lake Ontario 


at Oswego, is practically the Oswego River canal- 


ized. 


The Champlain Canal extends from the Erie 


Canal at Waterford to Lake Champlain at White- 


hall. It is formed by the canalized Hudson River 
from Waterford to Fort Edward, and an artifici: 
channel from Fort Edward to Whitehall. 

The Cayuga and Seneca Canal is formed by the 
canalization of Seneca River and Cayuga and 


Seneca Lakes. This canal joins near Montezuma. 


The Cayuga branch extends southerly to the 
head of Cayuga Lake at Ithaca. 
The Seneca branch extends from the junction at 
the foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River to 


and through Seneca Lake to Watkins. 


The Champlain Canal was opened for traffic in 
CARGO TRAFFIC, NET TONS, BOTH WAYS ON N. Y. STATE CANALS 


Manufact, | Agricult’r’l | Other and 

Products Products Total 

t To Net Tons Net Tons 
3,778,055 79,376 5,010,467 
3,004,149 1,073,244 4,709,486 
3,508,954 16,908 4,689,034 
3,550,345 772,875 4,768,160 
3,257,681 778,216 4,503,059 
2,298,969 287,987 3,539,101 


al 


1916. The Oswego Canal in 1917, and the 
route from Troy to Buffalo in 1918. 

The total length of the canals is 525 min 

They are under the supervision of the 
tendent of Public Works, who acts r 
Supt. of Operation ‘and Maintenance. 
_ The principal office is in the State Officl 
ing, Albany, N. Y.; district offices in Albam 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. 

The State grain elevator and the Bal 
Terminal at Gowanus Bay at Brooklyn wi 
ferred to the port of New York authorities 
1, 1944, pursuant to Chapter 410, Law off 
was also decided to transfer the remaini 
terminals in Greater New York to 
New York in accordance with Chapter 409, 
1944. Such transfer was made on May | 

7 
a 
J 


The State of New York owns and op 
modern grain elevator of 1,000,000 bushe 
in Oswego as a facility for handling gra: 
on the canal system. Terminals or doc 
warehouses have been established at man 
cities and villages along the canal sys'g 
Federal Government has dredged the Hud 
.to Albany to a channel depth of 27 feeti 
low water and the City of Albany has es 
a modern port so that deep water navig 
been brought 150 miles closer to the Gre 
Albany has one of the largest grain Me | 


if 
world with a capacity cf 13,000,000 bushi 
cargoes are received from the Great Lz 
shipped via the canals and transfe | 


vessels for export. 


Manufact: | Agricult’r’l | Oth 

Year Products | Products ‘ | 

-|— 

Net Tons Net Tons END) 

1943..... 1,865,159 126,368 28 

440.065 ,626,103 131,392 | 
1945. -| 1,851,672 7,889 
1946.00 en 163,181 657,360 

1947.....| 2,956,335 568,337 . 
7 Lad 


“a 


i—Contributions, 
nts and other S 


he Unemployment Insurance Law of the State 
York, the second of its kind to be enacted 
Mss country, became effective April 25, 1935. 
Federal Social Security Act was not enacted 
‘August 14, 1935, and under the terms of its 
ix the New York Law was approved by the 
urity Board on Jan. 24, 1936. 
ms. of Law—At the 1944 legislative session the 
® Law was recodified, i.e., was reorganized 
~ substantive change to secure greater sim- 
ity 4nd more orderly and logical arrangement. 
: i 1944 amendatory acts modified the re- 


the 1945 session of the Legislature, a system 
Set up for allocating credits to individual em- 
rs against contributions payable if a ‘‘surplus’”’ 
fs in the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 
tibution credits to employers are allocated 
when the Fund exceeds the lesser of 312 times 
fontributions due for the previous calendar 
at the rate of 2.7 per cent, or $900 million. 
©xcess reserve over this amount, up to a 
Hmum of 60 per cent of contributions due for 
preceding year, is allocated among qualified 
byers. Each employer's credit is based on a 
bination of three factors which measure his 
mience with the risk of unemployment: (1) 
paid to his former employees who have drawn 
e st 4 benefit payments compared with the 
lo. S total payroll, (2) decreases in his 

rly payroils, (3) the number of years during 
: has been liable for contributions. A total 
248,560,179 in tax credits was established for 
)AS against $84,163,097 in 1946 and $72,366,750 


mer 1945 amendments extended the maximum 
stion ‘of benefits from 20 to 26 weeks, raised the 
mum weekly benefit rate from $18 to $21, and 
ed the waiting period before receipt of benefits 
two weeks to one. In 1948 the maximum 
iy benefit rate Was increased to $26. 
to the 1945 amendments the most important 
6s in the Law had been affected at the 1942 
mn of the Legislature. Before that date, a 
ment for benefit was that unemployment 
experiencd during seven consecutive days. 
lation, known as the ‘‘day-base’’ plan 
effective on’ and after Nov. 30, 1942, substi- 
the day for the week as a unit for measuring 
ployment, and supplied a single method for 
te to deal with partial as well as total un- 
ment. The 1942 Legislature also raised the 
hum benefit rate from $15 to $18, increased 
ation of benefit payments from 13 to 20 
‘Ss, and reduced the waiting period from three 
G weeks. At the 1943 session of the Legislature 
inimum benefit payable to eligible workers 
ised. from $7 to $10. 
Hoyer contributions to the Unemployment 
nce Fund became assessable Jan. 1, 1936, 
rate of 1 per cent of insured payrolls during 
at 2 per cent during 1937, and at 3 per cent 
1938 and 1939. By a 1940 amendment to 
aw, the contribution rates for 1940 and 
er were reduced from 3 to 2.7 per cent. 
ning July 1, 1945, actual rates could be lower 
2.7 per cent because of the rate credit pro- 
mh in the Law. As required by the Social 
rity Act, all monies collected under the New 
State Unemployment Insurance Law are de- 
d with the Secretary of the Treasury in an 
ployment Trust Fund, subject to requisition 
ie State Division of Placement and Unemploy- 
-Imsurance for the payment of benefits as 


under the State Law. Contributions are 
quarterly and must be accompanied by 

ed payroll reports. Since Jan 1, 1938, con- 
ns are payable on the first $3,000 of wages 
workers in the employ of covered employers. 
yers not subject to the Law may become 
y insured for an initial two-year period 
one-year periods thereafter with the con- 
the Industrial Commissioner. Both subject 
n-subject employers are required to_ keep 
records of wages paid to each employee. 
bject, an employer ceases to be subject 
he has not Pithin any 15 days in the 
calendar year employed four or more 
mn employment subject to the Law. An 
who Eas become subject to the Law and 
y fails to notify the Industrial Commissioner 

ich fact within six months is subject to a 
y in the amount of 100 per cent of accrued 
utions not to exceed $500 nor to be less 

’ each calendar year. A delinquent em- 
who erroneously contributed to the  un- 
ment compensation fund of another State, 
@'s not held liable for penalties and 


e—Employment of four or more persons 
‘each of 13 arr ote calendar weeks in the 
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Unemployment Insurance in New York State 
; Source: New York State Department of Labor 


$244,233.024; benefit payments, 
tates, $395,999; funds on hand, 


$175,587,006; interest, $19,922,445; refunds b 
December 31, $1,067,073,601. : x 


years 1935 and 1936 made employers subject to 
the Law on and after Jan. 1, 1936. Employment of 
four or more persons within any calendar year 
after Dec. 21, 1936, makes an employer subject to 

x¢ Law on and after the first of the fifteen days 
Within which such employment occurs. 

Employees_in New York or in other States are 
eligible to apply for benefits in New York if the 
major part of their base-year employment was in 
New York State; or, in case the work was not 
confined to any one State, if some of their em- 
ployment was in New York and the base of opera- 
tions or place from which service is directed is not 
any State in which some part of the seryice is 
performed, but the individual’s residence is in 
New York State. Tips, bonuses, vacation pay, and 
other gratuities are wages on which contributions 
must be paid; dismissal wages, except under 
special circumstances, are not. Payments made by- 
an employer under a retirement, sickness, or ac- 
cident disability plan, effective Jan. 1, 1940, are 
not wages to be used as a basis for benefit payment. 

Exemptions under the Law include: Employers 
of agricultural labor as defined in the Law; em- 
ployers of spouse or minor child; non-profit-making 
religious, scientific, charitable, literary, and edu- 
cational bodies, New York State’s municipal cor- 
porations and other governmental subdivisions (ex- 
cept certain employees of the State government); 
employment as a golf caddy; employment during 
all or any part of the school year or regular vaca- 
tion periods as a part-time worker of any person 
actually in regular attendance during the day 
time- as a student in an institution of learning 
(as amended on April 1, 1942); and employment 
covered by the Federal Railroad Unemployment 
insurance Act, National banks and other Federal 
instrumentalities except those wholly owned by the 
United States or those exempt from the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act were brought under the 
coverage of the Law as of Jan. 1, 1940. 

The New York Court of Appeals in October, 1942, 
decided that maritime workers are covered under 
the State Unemployment Insurance Law. Prior 
to this decision, officers and members of crews 
claiming benefits had been adjudged not subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Law. By a'1943 enactment 
of the Legislature, provision was made that for 
the period prior to January 1, 1942, no contribution 
shall be payable on wages paid to officers or mem- 
bers of crews on vessels. A 1945 amendment re- 
lieves employers of liability for contributions on 
Wages paid before January 1, 1945, for certain 
services on vessels engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

A 1944 enactment authorized the Industrial Com- 
missioner to enter into reciprocal agreements with 
other States in regard to coverage of services on 
vessels engaged in interstate or foreign commerce. 
It adjusted the definition of employment to con- 
form to such agreements. An Interstate Maritime 
Reciprocal Arrangement accepted by the Industrial 
Commissioner on October 11, 1945, defines service 
for the purposes of the Arrangement and provides 
means for establishing the identity of jurisdiction 
of coverage. Amendment of the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act in 1947 extended federal coverage to 
the maritime industry on similar terms. 

Benefits—Benefits are payable according to a 
fixed schedule in the Law. Benefits depend upon 
the earnings of the benefit claimant in the “‘base 
year’’ (the calendar year immediately preceding the 
“‘henefit year’). Formerly, a new “benefit year’ 
for all claimants began on each April 1; on June 
1, 1942 and thereafter, the ‘‘benefit year’’ is the 
period from the first Monday falling in June of 
each calendar year to and including the Sunday 
vee follows the last Monday in May of the next 
calendar year. 

A provision relating to special eligibility and 
benefit conditions for seasonal workers was re- 
pealed in 1946. This provision had never been 
operative. P 

If “reasonably fitted’’ by training and experi- 
ence, eligible claimants must accept offered em- 
ployment unless its acceptance includes joining 
a company union, jeopardizing his labor union 
status, working in an establishment where an in- 
dustrial controversy exists, working for substan- 
tionally less than the wages. hours, or conditions 
prevailing for similar work in the locality, or work- 
ing at a place unreasonably distant from home or 
requiring expenses of travel substantially greater 
than that required in his former employment un- 
less-the expense is provided for. An employee may 
also refuse employment for other “‘good cause, 
but “benefits are not paid if the employee has 
withdrawn from the labor market. 

A 1941 amendment to the Law provided a dis- 
quelification for workers who voluntarily leave 
their employment without good cause, Another 
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endment, in effect Sept. 29, 1941, provided 
for a suspension of accumulation of benefit rights 
rather than an extended waiting period for loss 
of employment due to a strike, lockout, or other 
industrial controversy. The same amendment made 
provision for reduction of benefits in cases of wilful 
false statement or representation to obtain benefits. 

Provision is made in the Law for hearings by 
referees on disputed points with regard to benefit 
claims or with regard to determinations affecting 
employers’ liability. Appeal may be made te the 
sare Board and then, on questions of law, to the 
courts. 

Employment Service—On Jan. 1, 1942, the State 
employment offices were temporarily taken over by 
the Federal Government to expedite the mobiliza- 
tion of manpower for the war emergency. The In- 
dustrial Commissioner was authorized to use the 


facilities of Federal employment offices with 
State for unemployment insurance purposes, 
likewise to offer the use of State insurance ¢ 
to Federal social security agencies. Termin 
of Federal control of the Employment Servic 
curred on November 15, 1946. ee 

Cooperative Agreements—A_ 1943 legislatiy 
actment extended the power of the Industrial 
missioner with regard to cooperative agree” 
for making investigations and securing inf@ 
tion in connection with thé administration a 
employment insurance. Foreign governmen 
addition to appropriate State and Federal age 
may now be parties to such agreements. A! 
priate arrangements have been worked outy 
Canada. A plan for combining wage credé 
claimants who have insufficient earnings to ai 
in any one State is also in operation with @ 
ber of other States. 


Workmen’s Compensation in New York State 
Source: New York State Workmen’s Compensation Board 


The Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York 
requires coverage whenever one or more employees 
are engaged in any of the listed hazardous employ- 
ments carried on for pecuniary gain. In addition, 
the statute requires*compensation coverage by any 
employing organization whether or not the work 
embraces the listed hazardous employments and 
regardless of whether carried on for pecuniary gain 
if four or more workmen or operatives are em- 
ployed. An amendment of 1947 makes mandatory 
coverage of executive officers of corporations sub- 
ject to the law. t 

It expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 
servants, except that an amendment of 1946 ex- 
tends coverage to domestic workers, other than 
those employed on farms, employed by the same 
employer for a minimum of 48 hours per week in 
cities and villages having a population of 40,000 
or more. The workers excluded may be covered 
voluntarily. It also excludes lumbering operations 
by a farmer for the production of firewood for sale 
to the general public provided not more than four 
persons are engaged in such work. 

An amendment of 1929 specifically exempts 
teachers, ministers, and other non-manual work- 
ers for a religious, charitable, or education cor- 
poration. 

An amendment of 1931 includes in the coverage 
of the compensation. law private or domestic chauf- 
feurs employed as such in New York City.,; No 
penalty is placed, however, upon employers who 
fail to insure such chauffeurs. ' 

All State employees are entitled to compensa- 
tion, but only such municipal employees as are 
included among the listed hazardous occupations. 

An amendment of 1947 provides mandatory cov- 
erage for voluntary firemen. 

Railroad employees injured in interstate com- 
Merce are excluded by the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act. : 

Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers if injured on docks are protected by 
the compensation law, but if injured upon navi- 
gable waters, including dry docks, compensation is 
paid under the Federal ‘‘Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act,’’ approved March 

1927. Masters and crews engaged in unloading 
or repairing are excluded from compensation if 
the vessel on which accident occurs is under eight- 
‘een tons net, 

An injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer within 
thirty days unless failure to give such notice is 
excused by the Board on) the ground that notice 
for sufficient reason could not have been given 
or that the employer had knowledge of the acci- 
dent, or on the ground that the employer had not 
been prejudiced by the omission. A compensation 
claim must, be filed within 2 years after injury or 
disablement. In cases of disablement caused by 
compressed air illness, by latent or delayed patho- 
logical bone, blood, or lung changes, or malig- 
nancies due to occupational exposure to certain 
substances, the claim may be filed beyond two years 
if filed 90 days after occurrence of disablement and 
of the knowledge that the claim is or was due to 
the nature of employment. The requirement as to 
filing does not apply to a minor, or an incom- 
petent who has no legal guardian or committee, nor 


to an employee to whom compensation has 
paid or medical care furnished. 

The first payment of compensation becom 
on the fourteenth day of disability and ther 
is payable bi-weekly. 

The accident must not be due to the int 
employee’s wilful intent to injure himself ¢ 
other or solely to his intoxication. 

In the case of an accident which occurred 
to July 1, 1935, the employer is required to Dg 
proper and adequate medical attention ang 
rena sas may select the physician to render ” 
ment. 

In case of an accident after such date 
jured employee may select a physician auth} 
by the Chairman of the Board. 

Compensation to a disabled employee is} 
his average weekly wages but not to exces 
per week, or less than $12 per week, and the 
mum rate in cases of permanent total dis 
shall not be less than $15 per week nor ing 
of temporary total disability less than $12 peru 
_ In death cases awards are made to depel 
in accordance with a schedule provided the 
The total amount of benefits must not e 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased 3 
on maximum earnings of $227.50 a month. | 
case of the widows and children of decease: 
pinne wages are not deemed less than 
month. 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds 4 
average weekly wage for the period of disq 
but not to exceed $5,000. 

Temporary partial disability—when thi 
decrease in earning capacity, the comper 
provided is two-thirds of the difference be 
the injured employee’s average weekly wages 
the accident and his wage earning capacity ' 
after, but shall not exceed a total of $4,000. 

The Law allows compensation for any # 
occupational diseases if the disability is octa 
after September 1, 1935. 4:| 
_ For silicosis or other dust disease, compel 
is payable for total disability or death of 
1947 amendment removed any limitation 5 
amount of benefits and transferred to the 
fund (§15, subd. 8) liability after the a 
weeks in cases of death or total disability 
silicosis or other dust diseases. In cases ofif 
after September 1, 1947, where total disabi 
curred prior thereto, the special fund is liablb} 
the first 104 weeks. 

Minors under 18 years of age who are en 
in violation of the Labor Law are entiti 
double compensation. 

Laws 1945, Chapter 872, provides that 2 
ployee who has any permanent physical i 
ment who incurs a subsequent industrial a 
or disease producing a permanent disability 
by both conditions that is’ substantially 1 
than that which would have resulted fray 
subsequent injury or occupational disease 
shall receive ge i tap and medical ew 
from the carrier for the resulting disability: 
carrier, however, shall be entitled to rein#y 
ment from the special Disability Fund for ai 
payments after the first one hundred any 
weeks of disability. If such subsequent || 
results in death, the carrier shall be rein 
for all death benefits payable in excess 
hundred and four weeks. 


Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, in New York S 


eee and Deaths ave for the resident population, "Mariases recorded. 

(Gal) ere ag Births Deaths Marriages ope Raves Re 

cari eek Birth | Death |yoreed | pdr [Ay 

se areal tel ees] Boge yey | aga | ae | tae | 
1947(Pre.)114,248,326] 325'0921 15775001 164/522] — 29'8 111 23.1 9,166 | 


bet § 7 

bw York State adopted the personal income tax 
e law provides, with respect to any 
beginning on or after October 1, 1934, 


ordinary tax based on net income which is 
ed as usual is levied at the following gradu- 
ates, which are applied to the amount of net 

after reflecting credit for the personal 
tions: 2% on the Ist $1,000; 3% on the 2ud 
ird*$1,000; 49 on the 4th and 5th $1,000; 5% 

6th and 7th $1,000; 6% on the 8th and 9th 
7% on all over $9,000. The total of the 
tax and net capital gain tax (see last 
Agraph) is reduced 25% for the calendar years 
3 and 1944) and fiscal years ending in 1944 
1945 and 50% for the calendar years 1945, 1946 
+1947 and fiscal years ending in 1946, 1947 and 


"year 
lows: 


L 3 


Single person, or a married person not living 

husband or wife, may claim a personal ex- 

tion of $1,000. 

‘person, who, during the taxable year, was the 
of a family, or was married and living with 

and or wife, may claim an exemption of $2,500. 

Fone exemption of $2,500 is permitted against 
segregate net income received by husband and 


the exemption status changes during the tax- 
“year the exemption allowable for the periods 
and subsequent to the change must be 
irtionéed on the basis of time. 

‘head of a family’’ is an individual who 
ity supports and maintains, as a family unit, 
br More dependent individuals who are closely 
nected with him by blood relationship, relation- 
marriage or by adoption, and whose right 
xercise family control and provide for these 
adent individuals is based upon some moral or 
obligation. 
addition to the personal exemptions just men- 

an allowance of $400 may be claimed for 
erson, other than husband or wife, under 
mn years of age, or incapable of self-support 

2 mentally or physically defective, or is over 

is of age and is in fulltime attendance at 
pbproved school or college, who was receiving 

her chief support from the taxpayer. If the 
ion status changed during the year the ex- 
must be apportioned. The dependency 
can be claimed only by the person who 
es the chief support and cannot be divided 
een two individuals. 
mS are due on or before April 15 of each 
th respect to the previous calendar year or 
fore the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
ng the close of a fiscal year. 
iscal year means an accounting period of 12 
hs ending on the last day of any month other 
D ecember. 
jidents and non-residents of N. Y. State are 
le—a resident on income from all sources 
> those specifically exempted by the law: a 
sident on compensation from services actually 
d in New York, or income derived from a 
S on, or from property located 
New York State. 
n is required of every taxpayer where if 
é his net income and net capital gain for the 
le year is $1,000 or more or if married and 
i@ with husband or wife the aggregate net 
@ and net capital gain of both is $2,500 or 


pter 278 of the Laws of 1947, approved by 
or Thomas E. Dewey was amended by 
651 of the Laws of 1948. It authorizes 


he following: 

es on retail sales of tangible personal 
perty and compensating use taxes, at rates 
in excess of 2%. 

xes on receipts from sales of food or drink, 
there the charge is $1.00 or more at a rate 
in excess of #%. 

kes on the consumption or use of gas, 
tricity, water, refrigeration, steam or such 
ervices for domestic or commercial use and 
lephone or telegraph service at a rate not 


license fee. 

es on admissions to places of amusement, 

ncluding roof gardens, cabarets, etc, at a 
apo in excess of 5%. - y 

A ege taxes on coin-operated amusement 
vices at a Tate not in excess of $25.00 per 

nnum for each machine. 

Taxes on the use of motor vehicles, at a rate 
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. New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
i Source: State Income Tax Bureau . 


_A return must be rendered in any case irrespec- 
tive of the amount of net income where the gross 
income and capital gain amounts to $5,000 or over, 

Where a taxpayer actually changes residence 
from or to the State during a taxable year, a return 
is required to be filed for period of residence and 
one for period of non-residence provided the net 
income is of sufficient amount for the whole tax- 
able period as defined above to require one. 

The Normal Tax may be paid in full when the 
return is filed or it may be paid in quarterly in- 
stallments, the first quarter being due at the time 
of filing the return and the other installments 
three months, six months and nine months re- 
spectively after the due date. In no event shall 
any installment except. the last be less than $5. 

In addition to the normal tax there is due a net 
capital gain tax. Net capital gain is the excess of 
gain over loss with respect to the sale or exchange 
of capital assets. The rate is one-half of the 
normal rates. It, also, is payable in installments in 
the same manner as the normal tax. 


WAR BONUS TAX e 


For any year beginning on or after January 1, 
1947, an additional tax is imposed on all taxpayers, 
including non-residents, of ten perceht of the 
Tates applicable to the normal tax and the net 
capital gain tax. This tax is payable in the same 
manner as the Normal Tax and Net Capital Gain 


TaX. UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS TAX 


An unincorporated business tax is imposed by 
Article 16-A of the New York State Tax Law. This 
is a tax on net incomes of unincorporated busi- 
nesses carried on in New York State and is due 
with respect to the calendar years 1945, 1946 and 
1947, and fiscal years ending in 1946, 1947 and 1948 
at the rate of 3% of net income of any unincor- 
porated business wholly or partly carried on with- 
in New York State. ‘ 

An exemption of $5,000 (or a ratable portion 
thereof for a period less than twelve months) is 
permitted, and the tax is not due in those cases 
a which the net income is less than the exemp- 
ion. 

The computation of gross income and net income 
follows closely the computation made for purposes _ 
of the Personal Income Tax Law. However, in ad- 
dition to the deductions permitted for the Personal 
Income Tax there is allowed a reasonable amount 
on account of the personal services of the indivi-- 
dual conducting the business or the members of a 
partnership carrying on an unincorporated busi- 
ness, if such person is actively engaged in the 
conduct of the business. 

The amount so allowable can, in no event, exceed 
in the aggregate 20% of net income nor ‘can it ex- 
ceed $5,000 for each individual or member, 

If business is carried on both within and without 
New York State the net income must be appor- 
tioned so as to allocate to the State a proportion of 
the total income which, under the circumstances 
in each case, will equitably reflect the amount of 
income actually earned within the State. 

The returns must be made in conjunction with 
the returns filed under the provisions of the Per- 
sonal Income Tax Law. Special blanks for this 
purpose have been prepared by the Tax Commis-~ 
sion and should be secured by every unincorporated 
business entity which is subject to the tax. 

; The tax is payable in full at the time the return 
Ss filed. ’ 


New York State Permissive Local Tax Law 
Source: New York State Department of Taxation and Finance 


not in excess of $5 if the vehicle weighs 3,500 
lbs. or less, and not in excess of $10 if the 
vehicle weighs more than 3,500 Ibs. 4 
8. Taxes on general businesses at a rate of not 
in excess of three-tenths of 1% of receipts 

therefrom and on financial businesses at a 

rate not in excess of three-fifths of 1% of 

gross income. 
9. Taxes on hotel room occupancy not to exceed 

5% of the rent. i 
In addition, any city in the state having a popu- 
lation of over 25,000 and less than 1,000,000 is 
authorized to impose any or all of the foregoing 
taxes, 

The City of New York is authorized to adopt any 
or all of the above mentioned taxes, except the 
retail sales tax. A retail sales tax has been in 
effect in the City of New York for many years 
under authorization granted by the Legislature. 
’ Pursuant to the authority contained in Chapter 
278 as amended, Erie County has adopted a retail 
sales tax and a compensating use tax. The City of 
Syracuse has adopted, effective March 1, 1948. a 
retail sales tax, and the County of Monroe has 
adopted, effective May 1, 1948, a general business 
and financial tax. 
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- The Minimum Wage Law in New York State - 
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Source: New York State Department of Labor 


Equal Pay. Law 


Effective July 1, 1944, women are guaranteed 
equal pay with men for equal work. The law 
allows a differential in pay based on factors other 
than sex. 

Minimum Wage Law 


A minimum wage law was passed by the ‘New 
York State Legislature and became law on April 


. 27, 1937. Its enactment followed the decision of 


the United States Supreme Court of March 29, 
1937, reversing its stand in the Adkins case and 
upholding the minimum wage law of the State of 
Washington. 

The act, entitled “Minimum Wage Standards 
for Women and Minors,’”’ states, ‘‘It is the de- 
clared public policy of the state of New York that 
women and minors employed in any occupation 
should receive wages sufficient to provide adequate 
Maintenance and to protect their health.’ 

The law empowers the Industrial Commissioner 
to investigate wages paid to women and minors in 
any occupation, except domestic service in the 
home of the employer or labor on ‘a farm, and if, 
on the basis of information in his possession, 
with or without a special investigation, the Com- 
missioner is of the opinion that a substantial num- 
ber of women or minors in such occupation receive 
wages insufficient to provide adequate maintenance 
and to protect health, to appoint a board which 
shall report upon the establishment of minimum 
wage rates for, women and minors in such oc- 
cupations. 

The wage board is composed of not more than 
3 representatives of employers, an equal number 
of representatives of employees and not more 
than 3 disinterested members representing the 
ublic. Within 90 days it shall submit a report 
© the Commissioner including its recommenda- 


tions as to minimum wage standards for wo 
and minors in the occupation or occupations 
der consideration. The Commissioner, in hisi 
cretion, may extend such time to 180 days. _ 
board is required to hold public hearings ar 
recommending minimum wage standards may 
into account (1) the amount sufficient to pray 
adequate maintenance and to protect health 
the value of the service or class of service * 
dered, and (3) wages paid in the state’ for: 
or comparable work. 

The Commissioner may accept or reject the : 
board report in whole or part after public ¥ 
ings. If he rejects the report, he refers the ~ 
ter to the same wage board or to a new one 
he accepts, and, after public hearings, app@ 
the report in whole or in part, he issues a? 
datory wage order and administrative re 
tions to be effective within 60 days. : 

Violation of a mandatory wage order is @ 
demeanor. Any employee who is paid less | 
the wage established by a mandatory order® 
recover in a civil action the full amount; 
him. Any employer discriminating agains} 
employee for giving testimony or serving 
wage board is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Provision is made for reconsideration ano 
view of the minimum wage standards aftf 
wage-order has been in effect for six months 
for appeal to the courts on the validity andi 
sonableness of any order. 

No adult male, 21 years of age and over, 
be paid less than the minimum wage stane 
or rates fixed for women and minors in an 
dustry or occupation under a minimum wage qd 

Minimum wage orders covering 926,000 wo 
are in effect in the laundry, beauty service, 
fectionery, cleaning and dyeing, restaurant, ! 
and retail trade industries. 


Savings Bank Life Insurance was authorized in 
New York State by act of legislature in 1938, 
amending the Banking Act to permit mutual sav- 
ings banks to establish life insurance depart- 
ments. Under the provisions of the law, savings 
banks may issue policies of life insurance in 
amounts not exceeding $5,000 on each person in- 
sured. ‘There are no solicitors in Savings Bank 
Life Insurance and no selling commissions are 
paid, its purpose being to make life insurance 
wlohe to voluntary buyers at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Savings Bank Life Insurance is legal reserve 
life insurance, and operates under supervision of 
the State Banking and Insurance Departments. 
It is the same kind of life insurance as that sold 
by the largest mutual life insurance companies. 
Ay only difference is in its method of merchan- 

sing. 

In the operation of Savings Bank Life Insurance 
there are issuing and agency banks. An issuing 
bank issues policies of all the usual forms of life 
insurance, including group life insurance, accept- 


Savings Bank Life Insurance in New York State 


ing the liability thereof, and keeps all the 7 
and records necessary for a complete life il 
ance service. The services of an Actuary & 
Medical Director are provided for all of the T 
by a central administrative body, the Sa 
Banks Life Insurance Fund, directed by a 

of seven trustees appointed by the Superinte 
of Banks with the approval of the Governor. . 

All issuing banks contribute 2% of premi 

come to the Savings Banks Life Insurance 
to serve as a central guaranty fund, whichi 
vides an additional safeguard protecting thi 
sets of all life insurance departments and sv 
menting their own reserves and surplus 
which are required in accordance with thf 
surance law. 
_ An agency bank accepts applications fow 
insurance, forwards them to issuing banks 
acts as a collection agency for the recei 
premiums, 

In New York on April 30, 1948 there were 
policies in force for $122,229,188 including 
insurance of $11,373,750. There were 39 ¥ 
banks and 23 agency banks. | 


Housing 


in New York State 


Source: State Division of Housing 


To help meet New York State housing needs, the 
Division operates a broad program that: (1) ad- 
ministers direct aid to localities for low rent hous- 
ing and slum clearance, (2) assists and advises 
in problems of neighborhood and community de- 
velopment, (3) consults with local technicians and 
planners servicing communities, (4) determines the 
need for emergency housing and supervises planning 
and operations, (5) supervises privately-financed 
limited dividend housing developments for lower 
middle income groups, (6) encourages the con- 
struction of mutual housing developments for and 
by veterans under the State’s limited dividend law, 
such 9s Bell Park Gardens in Queens, requiring 
low imitial investments and over-all. carrying 
charges within the means of a moderate, income, 
(7) offers consultation to private or community 


New York State Banking Statistics 
- Source: New York State Banking Department 


groups in large scale housing plans. t 
The State’s capital loan fund for public hail 
and slum clearance totals $435,000,000. In adc 
the State can pay cash subsidies up to $13,0 
each year to such projects in order to ma: 
low rents. As of Oct. 1, 1948, $323,065,900 of 
funds have been earmarked for 44 low rent £ 
aided projects to house 30,000 low income fart 
The Division supervises 73 veterans emer 
housing projects built by the State; helped 
lish 161 emergency housing and educational px} 
at 53 colleges and universities; helped crane d 
new emergency State colleges, Sampson, Ch antl 
and Mohawk. About’ 60,000 veterans and 
families are housed in 11,222 apartmentzl 
13,480 dormitory accommodations as a res# 
this program, put in operation at a cost off 


\ 


Shareholdings (equivalent of deposits): Credit Unions, $18,174,764; Savings and cig. 


$426, 281,030. 
$10,355,258, 


Savings and Loan Bank of the State of New York, deposits, $1,035,079; 


800,000 in State appropriations. | 
5 


sSOC1E 


pes Slee’ Number | Deposits ($1,000) || Resources ($1,000) 
As of InN. Y.| Outside |State| In N. Y. | Outsi | ; 
Dec 3101947 | “City |N-¥.City|Total City [N'Y G| Porat || dhey (SUSE SE! BF 
eet in eens | : i 
State banks....:| 10 104 114 || $164,208] $278,042] $442,251)| $178,125 1} 
Trust companies,| 37 104 141 ||/15,612,320|2,666,015]18,278,336 1P3itare Peete! 20,11] 

Savings banks...| 55 131 68 || 7,830,715|1,983,820) 9,814,535|| 8,646,624|2,235,895/10,8 
Private bankers. 2 3 5 225,35 31348 28,699] 26 arene M51: 
Industrial banks.| 7 6 13 134,440| 21,5571 _155,998|| 153,429! 25:134| 4) 
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New York State Parks with Campsites 
Source: Division of Parks, New York State Conservation Department 


PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK Jones Beach (2,413 acres), 40 mil 
4 ‘ , * es from N. Y. 
Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks | This park is reached by the Grand Central Bs 
along the west bank of the Hudson River | Northern State Parkways, the Southern State 
ng at rt Lee in New Jersey, embracing | Highway, Sunrise Highway, or Merrick Road to 
Palisades, a large part of the Highlands of the | either the Meadowbrook State Parkway or the 
On, and terminating at Newburgh, in New | Wantagh State Parkway. Jones Beach State Park 
The rocks of the Palisades are said by | May also be reached from Long Beach by the Loop 
Dgists to be 150,000,000 years old. Causeway and the Meadowbrook Parkway; and 
thin the area of the Park, under the supervi- | Via the Long Island Railroad with bus connections. 
of the Palisades Interstate Park Commission, | Jones Beach has over 2 miles of ocean bathing 
® Stony Point Batilefield Reservation. beach, a stillwater bathing area in Zachs Ba: > 
total area of the Park is 46,579 acres, of | Salt water diving, swimming and wading pool in 
the Harriman Section covers 37,244 acres; | the West Bathhouse, a marine stadium. restau- 
rants, cafeterias, games areas, marine boardwalk, 
and other facilities. 

Bethpage (1,410 acres), 37 miles from N. Y., 
north of Farmingdale. Bethpage occupies a rolling 
wooded tract north of the Village of Farming- 
dale on the Nassau-Suffolk County Line. Four 18- 
hole golf courses and a clubhouse are available. 
There are picnic groves, over ten miles of bridle 
paths and pedestrian trails, a stable where well- 
trained saddle horses may be hired, and a polo 
field where games may be witnessed every Sun- 
day afternoon during the polo season. 

Fire Island (800 acres) 53 miles from N, Y., ferry: 
Babylon. 

Belmont Lake (372 acres), 42 miles from N. Y¥. 

Heckscher (1,518 acres) 50 miles from N. Y., on 
Great South Bay, south of E. Islip. 

A gift to the State of 200 acres of Westbrook, 
country estate of the late W. Bayard Cutting at 
Great River, L. I., for use as a public arboretum 
was announced in 1936 by the Long Island Park 
Commission. The tract contains a fine collection 
of evergreens and is noted for its landscaping. 

Sunken Meadow (522 acres), 45 miles from N. Y., 
near Kings Park; on Long Island Sound. 

Wildwood (395 acres), 73 miles from N. ¥., on 
Long Island Sound. r 

Montauk Point (158 acres), 132 miles from N. Y., 
on the ocean. : 7. 

Hither Hills (1,755 acres), 122 miles from N. Y., 
on_the ocean, west of Montauk. 

Orient Beach (342 acres), 108 miles from N. Y., 
on Gardiners Bay. 


Mt. area, 3,830; Storm King, 1,057; Hook 
5, Blauvelt, 536; Tallman Mt. 752; Haver- 
W, 73; Palisades, 16; Stony Point, 45. 
ety Section of the Park is accessible by motor 
Ways and by interior roads. In the summer 
» steamboats run to Hook Mountain and 
Mountain. The West Shore Railroad reaches 
Stern borders, and the Erie the western. 
Main artery connecting the several sections 
he Park is U. S. Route 9-W, readily accessible 
ay of the Holland Tunnel, the George Wash- 
m,) Bridge or the Dyckman Street-Englewood 
from New York City and from Yonkers, over 
onkers-Alpine Ferry. It is a scenic highway 
constantly in sight of the Hudson River. 
‘York State Route 17 gives access to the 
h and western portions of the Harriman 
e of the Park and U. S. Route 6 crosses the 
Pastern corner of the Bear Mountain-Harri- 
section. From the east side of the Hudson 
fF, access to the Park may be had over the 
untain Parkway and the Bear Mountain 


bins are available for camping at Ross Camp 
» 2 short distance north of the George Wash- 
nh Bridge. A tourist camp is provided at the 
# the Englewood approach to the Henry Hud- 
Drive. The Blauvelt section provides camping 

ss. Automobile tourist camping is encour- 
mm Harriman State Park for 24 hours. Camp- 
or longer periods is permitted at Lake Tiorati. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKS 


orth Tarrytown; 
Harmon. 


swimming pocl, 


r resort. 


£ 


(850 acres) 


PARKWAYS 


Saw Mill River Parkway runs from Van 

it Park to Chappaqua. The Cross County 

connects the Saw Mill River Parkway, 

, with the Hutchinson River Parkway, New 

. The Hutchinson River Parkway extends 

the New York see line in Pelham Bay 

} the Connecticut line, where it connects 

Merritt Parkway, which extends east. The 

River Parkway extends from the city line 

1314 miles to the Taconic State Parkway 

. The Central Westchester Parkway 

Westchester Avenue northerly for a 

f two miles to its intersection with 

2: in the City of White Plains and the 
Harrison. 


ONG ISLAND STATE PARKS 


ream (127 acres), 18 miles from N. Y., 
jhern State Parkway to Merrick Road. 
ad Lake (903 acres), 21 miles from N. Y., 
tn State Parkway. 


m River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 acres) 
Croton Point (504 acres) 


ig Island Sound Shore—Glen Island (105 
‘off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
‘Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
¢. Playland is the largest recreational center 
Westchester County Park System. In addi- 
© a splendid salt-water beach and fresh- 
boardwalk and picnic 
it has one of the world’s most modern 
ment parks, game rooms, Playland is an 


Parks—Tibbetts Brook (161 acres) at 
x north of Van Cortlandt Park; V. Everit 

2 acres) at Ardsley, encompassing Wood- 
ake; Silver Lake (161 acres) in the Town 
rison; Blue Mountain Reservation (1,586 
in the southern part of Peekskill; Ward 

ge Reservation (4,100 acres) forest lands 
at Cross River; Mohansic (1,100 acres) in- 
Mohansic Lake cn Bronx Parkway _Exten- 
‘Willsons Woods (23 acres) at Mt. Vernon, 
is Hutchinson River Parkway; Saxon Woods 
along Hutchinson River Park- 
Scarsdale; Maple Moor (140 acres) along 
on River Parkway in Mamaroneck River 
rain Lake (130 acres) in Yonkers; Cook 
yfield (32 acres) in Yonkers; Hawthorne 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 


Catskill Park contains 544,000 acres, of which — 
the state owns more than 232,000 acres. The 
park is situated in the Hudson, Delaware and 
Mohawk valleys. There is a rim of high, rough, and 
precipitous mountains extending from the norther- 
ly end of the park along the northeast and easterly 
part. The Catskill section is reached by rail on the 
New York Central to Rhinecliff, thence by ferry to 
Rondout, the terminus of the Catskill Mountain 
branch of the New York Central railroad; and by 
the New York, Ontario and Western railroad. No 
charge is made in the preserve for the use of 
campsites or facilities. The chief campsites are: 

Beaver Kill—turn north from State Highway, 
route 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor. The 
campsite is about five miles from this point over 
hard surfaced roads. fi 

Woodland Valley—turn south from State High- 
way, route 28, one mile west of Phoenicia. Five 
miles run on good macadam to campsite. 

Devil’s Tombstone—turn north from State 
Highway, route 28, at Phoenicia or south from 
State Highway, route 23-A, two miles east of 
Hunter. The campsite is at the southerly entrance 
to the Stony Clove, a narrow defile between 
Hunter and Plateau mountains, through which 
the highway passes. 

North Lake—turn north from State Highway, 
route 23-A, at Haines Falls. There follows a 
drive of three miles. 


UP-STATE PARKS _ 


Paconic, at Copake Falls (6,200 acres), 90 miles 
from N. Y.; Lake Taghkanic (750 acres), 115 miles 
from N. Y.; Clarence Fahnestock Memorial (3.400 
acres), 9 miles from Cold Spring; Margaret Lewis 
Norrie fe) acres) on Hudson River, 9 miles north 
of Poughkeepsie. 

Echo Lake (64 acres) at Millwood, N. ¥Y. Hunter 
brook (14 acres), 5 miles east of Peekskill, N. ¥. 
Kitchawan (20 acres), 2 miles north of Millwood, 
N.Y. (formerly administered by the Westchester 
County Park Commission). ‘ 

Wall tents, 12 x 14 with floor, outside fireplace, 
table and benches accommodating six. Wall tents, 
8 x 10, and accommodating four, Camp sites are 
rented to those supplying their own equipment. 


Cottages accommodating 3s many as from two to: 


igh ersons. 
Shoat te made in advance to the superintendent 


at Taconic park and the caretaker at the others. 


Application for accommodations 


The Taconic park State Parkway is now extended 
to iatinde the Bronx River Parkway extension, 
north of the Kensico Reservoir (formerly under the 


‘Oneonta; Chitten 
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jurisdiction of the Westchester County Park Com- 
mission), 2 

Selkirk Shores, on Lake Ontario, 4 miles Ww. of 
Pulaski; Green Lakes, 10 miles E. of Syracuse, 
Chenango Valley, 
of Binghamton; 


River, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 

Hamlin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches- 
ter (751 acres). ; 

“Allegany (56,947 acres), 70 miles from Buffalo, 
30 miles from Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford, 
Pa.; Lake Erie (240 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk; 
Cuba Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y- 

State Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 
Park (109 acres); Devil’s Hole State Park (42 
acres); Beaver Island State Park (722 acres), 
Grand Island; Buckhorn Island State Park (618 
acres), Buckhorn Island. 

Thousand Islands State Parks, 12 in number be- 
tween Sackets Harbor and Chippewa Bay. 

The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,171,- 
690 acres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is 
with a single exception, the largest forest preserve 
in the United States. Camping is free in the Forest 
Preserve, The State has provided many public 
sites, all marked by signs, but visitors should 
register with the rangers in charge. 

The chief campsites are: « 

* Lake George Battleground—route U.S. 9, about 
one-fourth mile south of Lake George village at 
the southerly end of Lake George. 

Hearthstone Point—two miles north of Lake 
George Village on Bolton road, State Highway, 
route 9N. 

Rogers Rock—Two miles north of Hague-on- 
Lake-George, on route 9N. 

Eagle Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
U. S. highway, route 9, on Schroon Lake. 

Sharp Bridge—Sixteen miles north of Schroon 
Lake on the Schroon River and U.'S. highway, 


Paradox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about 
three-quarters of a mile from State highway, route 


73. The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 


State highway two miles east of Severance al 
mile west of Paradox. | 
Crown Point Reservation—Tum east from 

8 and 22, about half way between Crown P 
Port Henry. Route 8 leads directly to 
and to Champlain bridge, a distance of four ~ 
Wilmington Noteh—Between the Ausable + 
te 86. Wilmington — 


9, just north of Plattsburg, 01 
Meadowbrook—On State Highway, 
miles east of Saranac Lake. 
Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10, 
teen miles north of Lake Clear Junction. 
Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, TO) 
between Saranac and Tupper Lake. | 
Cranberry Lake—Tum: from State highwayy 
3 at Cranberry Lake Village; 2 miles ove? 
road to campsite. J 
Lake Eaton—On the north shore of Lake - 
a quarter of a mile from State Highway, rou 
Entrance to the camp is two miles west of 


Lak 
east of Blue Mt. Lake. 

Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30, a1 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south of Walls. | 

Moffitt Beach—Turn north from State Higi 
route 8, 2 miles west. of Speculator. 

Poplar Point—On State Highway, route 8 
westerly shore of Piseco Lake about two mile 
of the hamlet of Piseco. 

Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake and State @ 
way, route 8, two miles west of the Poplar 
site. 

Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of Carogsy 
nine miles north of Gloversyille on State Hig 
route 29A. 

Lewey Lake—Midway between Speculatc 
Indian Lake village, reached by dirt roac 
Speculator and partly macadam from Indiart 
The road is part of State Highway, route 1) 

Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boony 
State Highway, route 46. 

Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway 
12, six miles south of Lowville. 

Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth La! 
miles west of Raquette Lake village on State 
way, route 28. 

Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburs 
State Highway, route 87. To reach site tun 
from route 87 about halfway between Ogde 
and Heuveltcn. 


The Saratoga Spa 


Source: An Official 


By a revision of the law in 1937 the Saratoga 
Springs Commission acts as head of the Division 
of Lael Springs of the Conservation Depart- 
ment. 

In 1933 the Saratoga Springs Authority was 
created by Legislative Act for the purpose of 
securing a loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to complete the present development 
of the Saratoga Spa. This Authority, whose 
Directors are the members of the Saratoga Springs 
Commission, continues in existence until the 


* $3,382,500 bonds issued by it are paid off. 


The Saratoga Spa is an institution for 
treatment of chronic disease, with epiecinitned 
therapies for heart and circulatory conditions 
arthritis and rheumatoid disorders, neuritis, gas- 
tro-intestinal conditions, faulty metabolism and 
obesity. ‘‘Restoration cures’’ are offered for those 
who are not suffering from any organic disorder but 


Public Assistance 


Source: State Department of Social Welfare 


Public assistance in New York State consists of 
the home relief program—including veteran relief 
—financed by state and local funds, and the three 
special types of assistance in the financing of which 
the Federal Government participates—old age as- 
sistance, aid to dependent children, and assistance 
be ca pend: 

uring 1947 a monthly average of 216, 
received pee assistance of $166,271,890° Of rae 
amount 25.0 percent was from Federal funds, 55,5 


of the Institution 


have been under unusual physical or nervous 

The Spa is situated on the Saratoga’ t 
Reservation, which embraces more than two 
miles and its acquisition was begun by the 
in 1910 for the safeguarding of the m 
springs for which this 
since 1773. These are the only naturally car’ 
waters found in the United States east | 
Rocky Mountains. i 

Included in the facilities of the Sarato 
are 3 bath houses for administering natur 
eral water baths and other treatments; ha 
drinking the mineral waters; a bottling py 
research department; a recreation centre 
therapeutic use of sports, with a swimm! 
golf course, and tennis courts; and 1300 4 
parks for the free use of cure patients, ana 
public in general. 

A U. S. Veterans’ Hospital is located 
grounds of the Saratoga Spa. 


in New York State 


percent from State funds and 19.5 pere 
local funds. 
Home relief expenditures for the y 
$48,644,248. A monthly average of 65,39 
received this form of assistance. : 
Old age assistance granted to a monthly 
of 108,512 persons was $65,921,113. } | 
n average of 39,628 families received $4! 
under the aid to dependent children prog 
Assistance to the blind, covering an 
3,354 persons per month, was $2,250,808, 
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New York State Mountain Peaks 


Source: The U. S. Geological Survey; figures show feet above mean sea. level 
ndacks—The principal mountain group in 
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CHIEF CATSKILL MOUNTAIN PEAKS 
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Bei tss\d fe» 3,619||/Pisgan.........|Delaware /|3,365/|West Kill...... 

3,218||Plateau........|Greene 3,855|| Wildcat........ 

eax 890) |Plattekill......|Delaware [|3,250||Wndhm.Hgh.Pt. 

Pew jas 3,537||Richmond.... .|/Greene 3,213)||Wittenberg..... 
ae 3,264')Rocky.........'Ulster 3,620 


PONDS IN NEW YORK STATE 


County 


Herkimer’:..-;..... 
Hi 


Livingston........ 
ego Cayuga-Onondaga. 
...| Franklin 


Chain—4th|Herkimer......... 
L Essex-Warren..... 


y, reservoir! Her 
Liv. 


distance of 64 miles. 
in U. S.—4,990 square miles. 
e io forms the northern 


in U. S.—3,470 square miles. 
Lakes form a group of glacial 


Erie borders on New York State for an 


8}|/Raquette Pond. 


8||St. Regis, upper.. . 


WNSCLLOOR:. 2G. aa 


County 


Catskills—They cover an area 
e State, occupying an area of 5,000 square | miles, principally in Greene, Uistes aulivant ine 
‘ Delaware counties, west of the Hudson River, 


CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS d 
es ending in 0 usually are derived from contours and may be as much as 20 feet in error) 


Ely. 
County | ft. 
———__—_|.___ 


Oneida-Oswego.... 
Onondaga 
Onondaga 


Raquette........|Hamilton......... 


Round... 
Sacandaga....... 


Saranac Lk., lower) ¥ 
Saranac Lk., m’dle 
Saranac Lk., upper 
Saratoga......... 


Saratoga.......-. 
Essex-Warren..... 
Seneca-Schuyler; 


BENECR LS... ase. 
Ontario-Yates. . . 


: boundary of 
State for an airline distance of 146 miles. 


lakes in 


Wyoming, 6272-5 a. 
Cay.-Cortl.-Onond. 
Be Wee St. Law.-Franklin.. 
.|Hamilton,.. 
Franklin....... pee 
Herkimer. ...2.<-> 


Conesus, Hemlock, Canadise,, Honeoye, 


teles, and Otisco 


re are 2,300 jakes, ponds, or reservoirs in 
New York State, of which 78 have an area of 1 


square mile or more. 


central New York. From west to ease eee are— 
anan- 
daigua, Keuka, Seneca, Cayugé, Owasco, Skanea- 


' Federal Government durin 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
Brief History of the Municipality 


Source: Legislative Manual of the State 


Manhattan Island, the present Borough of Man- 
hattan, was discovered by Henry Hudson on Sep- 
tember 11, 1609. In 1613, the first habitations for 
white men were built by Adrian Block, where 41 
Broadway now stands. On May 6, 1626, Peter 
Minuit, appointed Director-General of New Neth- 
etland, purchased Manhattan Island from the In- 
Gians for trinkets valued at about twenty-four 
dollars, and the town with a population of less 
than 200 was named New Amsterdam. 

The first wooden church was erected in 1633. Two 
years later Fort Amsterdam was built on what is 
now the site of the Custom House. In 1642 the 
first public meeting place was built on the site of 
73 Pearl street. In 1653 a wall was built along what 
is now Wall street, as a protection against attack, 
being extended along Rector street in 1673. 

New Amsterdam, with a population of about 800, 
was incorporated as a city on February 2, 1653. 
The first street was paved in 1657, this running 
between Broad and Whitehall Streets. On March 
12, 1664, King Charles II of England granted all 
the Dutch land in America, covering what is now 
New York, New Jersey anda part of Connecticut, 
to his brother James, Duke of York. The city 
was captured by the English-on September 8 of 
that year and it was then named New York after 
the Duke of York. Thomas Willett, of Plymouth, 
was appointed the first Mayor, taking office in 
June, 1665. On August 9, 1673, the city was re- 
captured by the Dutch, who named it New Orange, 
after the Prince of Orange. In November, 1674, 
New Netherland, including the city of New Orange, 
Was ceded to England, and the province and the 
city renamed New York. 

On December 8, 1683, the city was first divided 
into wards, each of the six with an alderman. On 
April 27, 1686, the first charter was granted. The 
first printing press was set up on April 12, 1693, 
and on October 16, 1725, the first newspaper in 
New York was founded. A new city hall was 
completed at Bread and Wall streets in 1700, this 


- becoming ‘‘New Federal Hall,’’ and on April 30, 


1789, George Washington there took oath of office 
as first President of the United States. The first 
city library was founded in 1754. In 1756 a stage 
route was started between New. York and Phila- 
delphia. In 1762 the streets were first lighted at 
public expense. 

On July 9, 1776, in the presence of George Wash- 
ington, the Declaration of Independence was read 
to the American troops quartered in New York, 
Near the site now occupied by the City Hall. Dur- 
ing the same year construction started on the first 
Waterworks to supply the city through wooden 

ipes. The English captured the city on Septem- 

er 14, 1776, and it was not until November 25, 
1783, that the city below Fourteenth Street was 
again under the control of the Americans. The 
final step in the establishment of the first Ameri- 
can city government in New York City was com- 
pleted on February 5, 1784, when Governor George 
Clinton appointed James Duane as the first Mayor. 


from New York to Albany in thirty-two hour: 
1832 the first horse railroad in the world start 
Fourth Avenue. In 1844 the first uniformed ~ 
force in New York City was organized. On ™ 
1865, the first paid fire department was or E 
On May 24, 1883, the first bridge to span f 
River, the Brooklyn Bridge, was opened. 
Statue of Liberty was unveiled on October 24, 

Excavation for the first subway was mae 
March.24,-1900; it became operative on Octob 
1904. In 1908 the Hudson river tunnels were 04 
to Jersey City; and on March 30, 1909, the bs 
boro bridge was opened; December 31, 1 
Manhattan bridge was completed. The H 
Tunnel was completed November 12, 1927. . 
George Washington Bridge was officially 
October 25, 1931. 

On May 24, 1929, construction was beg 
New York’s first elevated -express highway ti 
along the Hudson river waterfront, the last s& 
was opened February 9, 1937; the West Sid« 
provement, connecting this elevated express . 
way with the Hudson River Parkway, was 0@ 
October 12, 1937, the first link extending the > 
way to the Battery was opened February 4, 
Floyd Bennett Field, municipal airport, was og 
May 23, 1931. Construction of the Lincoln 
began May 18, 1934; the south tube of this t 
was opened December 22, 1937. On Augusy 
1935, ground was broken for the East River ” 
to run along the waterfront from the Batta 
125th Street; the final link was opened Ms 
1942. The Triborough Bridge was opened Jui 
1936. The Queens Mid-Town Tunnel was 0@ 
November 15, 1940. The Bronx-Whitestone E 
was opened April 29, 1939. The North Beach 
port (LaGuardia Field) was dedicated Octoba 
1939. Construction of the Battery-Brooklyn T, 
was begun October 28, 1940, suspended G 
World War II and resumed after the elo 
hostilities. e 

The area of the City is about 321 squaré = 
its waterfront is 578 miles. Its population a 
to the 1940 Federal Census was 1,454,9955 
assessed valuation of taxable real estate, inclk 

696. The 
jaygrounds 


system comprises 803 day and evening sc 
ganizations with a registration of about 885,6% 

York County became Manhattan Bos 
on Jan.‘1, 1898;, Kings County became Bro 
Borough; and that part of New York Count 
north of the Harlem River (the upper sliil 
which had been_taken from Westchester Coj 
became Bronx Borough; Queens County be 
Queens Borough; and Richmond County (& 
Island) became Richmond Borough. 


The City Hall 


The first City Hall was the Stadt Huys. at No. 73 
Pearl St., a stone building, erected in 1642 by Gov. 


’ Kieft at the West India Company’s expense, used 


first as a warehouse and tavern. In 1653, when the 
Burgher government was established, the tavern 
was converted into the Stadt Huys, or City Hall. 

The original 5-ib. key which fitted the lock of 
73 Pearl Street in 1642 was presented to Mayor 
LaGuardia on July 18, 1941, by Richard S. Palmer, 
a descendant of City Controller Thomas Palmer. 

The second City Hall stood on the northeast 
corner of Nassau and Wall Sts. The site is now 
occupied by the United States Subtreasury build- 


ng. 

The old edifice, begun Aug. 9, 1699, and _ finished 
in 1703 from ‘designs by James Evetts, architect, 
was not only the seat of municipal government 
but also of the provincial government when the 
State Legislature met in New York, and of the 
, the first year after 
the inauguration therein of Washington as First 
President of the United States. 

The cornerstone of the third and present City 
- Hall was laid by Mayor Edward Livingston, May 
26, 1803. The plans were by McComb & Mangin, 


,» but John McComb, as directed, revised the plans 


and the present building resulted. 

_ The building was formally dedicated on May 5, 
1812, although the Common Council had met there 
as early as Aug. 12, 1811. The edifice is in the style 
of the Italian Renaissance, 216 feet long by 105 feet 
deep. The south front and sides are of Stockbridge 


(Mass.) marble, but the rear was built of b 
stone. City Hall Park in Dutch colonial day 
De Viackte (the flat) and in British colonial 
was variously called the Fields, and the CG 

In the Governor’s Room may be seen Trum® 
portraits of Washington, George Clinton 
Hamilton, also other portraits of Gover 
Mayors, and eminent Americans, by Trumbull 
other artists, also the chair in which Washil] 
was inaugurated first president of the 
States, the desk on which he penned his firs 
sage to Congress, and several of the chairs us 
the First Congress, brought from Federal 
(second City Hall), before mentioned; a b 
Henry Clay. 

Among the historic associations of Cit 
Park was the reading of the Declaration of 
pendence to the American Army there asse® 
July 9, 1776—an event commemorated by a 
on the south front of the building. 

On Monday, Aug. 16, 1824, when William 
ing (nephew of Andre’s captor) was Mayor 
ette was received there after a brilliant 
at the Battery and some ceremonies at 
Opreameae Atco 

residen ncoln’s body lay there in sta 
1865, after his assassination. 

There have been several summer City Hall: 
latest in Queens Borough, overlooking the W 
Fair Lake nortH of Forest Hills. The C 
Mansion on E, 88th St., near the East River?! 
prepared in 1942 as the home, while in offi 
the Mayors.  } 


: New York-City—Mayors; Seal, F lags; Municipal Building 
Mayors of New York City Since 1665 


Terms Mayors Terms Mayors 


Robert Lurting. . .| 1726-1735 
Paul Richard... . .|1735-1739 
Jobn Cruger, Sr.. .| 1739-1744 
ak Stephen Bayard. . | 1744-1747 
My. 1671 Edward Holland. . 
Nicolls. . John Cruger, J 
4 pete ae Hic 
-Matthews, Tory 
Olas de Meyer James D er % 1784-1789 
van Cortlandt. . Richard Varick. . .|1789-1801 
jomas Delayall. . Edward Livingston} 1801-1803 
ancis Rombouts. De Witt Clinton. .|1803-1807 
iilliam Dyre..... Marinus Willett. . ./1807-1808 
. Steenwyck..... De Witt Clinton. .|1808-1810 Smith Ely.:.... 2. 
abriel Minville. . 1684 Jacob Radcliff... .|/1810-1811 Edward Cooper... 
Yicholas Bayard. . 8: De Witt Clinton. .|1811-1815 William R. Grace.. 
van Cortlandt. .| 1686-1688 John Ferguson... . 1815 5 | Franklin Edson... 
1689-1690 Jacob Radeliff. ...|1815-1818 William R. Grace. 
C. D. Colden..... 1818-1821|| 87 | Abram 8. Hewitt... 
Stephen Allen. ... .]1821-1824 Hugh J. Grant.... 
William Paulding..|1825-1826 Thomas F. Gilroy. 
1695-1698 Philip Hone.... 1826-1827 William L. Strong. 
. De Peyster. 1698-1699 illiam ..|1827-1829 R. A. Van Wyck.. 
wid Provost... .| 1699-1700 .. .| 1829-1833 2 {Seth Low 
2 1700-1701 -..+... {1833-1834 3 
1701-1702}; 61 |C. W. Lawrence.. .|1834-1837 
1702-1703 Aaron Clark... ... {1837-1839 
1703-1707 Isaac L. Varian. . .|1839-1841{} 95 |John P. Mitchel... 
1707-1710 Robert H. Morris. John F. Hylan... . 
1710-1711|| 65 |James Harper..... f tJames J. Walke 
: 1711-1714 W. F. Havemeyer. «Vs. McKee? ssa. 
John Johnson ..../1714-1719 Andrew H. Mickle ¢ John P, O’Brien. ..}1 
van Cortlandt. -{1719-1720 William V. Brady. F. W. LaGuardia. . 
Robert Walters.. {1720-1725 9 |W. F. Havemeyer .|1848-1849/|100 | William O’Dwyer |1946 
Johannes Jansen. .| 1725-1726 Caleb 8S. Woodhuwll!1849-1851 


fyResigned Sept. 1, 1932. 


Mayors of Brooklyn 


Mayors Terms : Mayors Terms | Mayors Terms 
| | |! | aes Se 
Peat 1834 11|}Conklin Brush. .... .|1851-1852|21|Fredk. A. Schroeder. |1876-1877 
: 12|Edward A. Lambert. |1853-1854/|/22|James Howell...... 1878-1881 
rae falls s. Ss 1855-1856 |/23|Seth Low..... avin oe LB, 

14/Samuel 8. Powell... .|1857-1860/||24; Daniel D. Whitney. . 
oie 1842 15|Martin Kalbfleisch . . | 1861-1863 ||25| Alfred C. Chapin. ... 
Agere 16| Alfred M. Wood.. ..|1864-1865||26|David A. Boody....j1 
age. 1845 17|Samuel Rooth......}|1866-1867||27|Charles A. Schieren. ,|1894-1895 
3 . .|1846-1848//18)Martin Kalbfleisch. . |1868-1871//28|Fredk. W. Wurster. .|1896-1897 
rard Copeland... 1849 19|Samuel 8S. Powell... .|1872-1873 
sr Smith..\... ... 1850 20|John W. Hunter... .11874-1875 


Seal and Official Flags of New York City 


7 Source—The City Record 
THE CITY SEAL THE OFFICIAL CITY FLAG % 
i i Description: A flag combining the colors, orange. 
Between the sells, in chief @ beaver, in | White and blue, arranged in perpendiculat bers of 
‘4 equa. imensions e ue being neares 0 e 
ver, and on each flank a flour barrel. | 527" stait) with the standard design of the seal of. 
orters: Dexter, a sailor, his right arm bent, | the city in blue upon the middle, or white bar, 
ding in his right hand a plummet; his left | omitting the legend ‘‘Sigillum Civitatis Novi Ebo- 
. his left hand resting on the top of the | raci,’’ which colors shall be the same as those of 
eave his car ea pneuaes ont the flag of the United Netherlands in use in the 
ndian o anhattan, his rig! | year 1626. ‘ 
hand resting on top of the shield his left : _ THE MAYOR'S FLAG 
ding the upper end of a bow, the lower Description: The same in design as the official — 
which rests on the ground. Shield and sup- | flag of the city, except that upon the middle or 
resting upon a. horizontal laurel branch. white bar, and above the design of the seal in a 
- Beneath the horizontal laurel branch the | semi-circle, there shall be five blue five-pointed 
4, being the year of the capture of New | Stars, typifying the five boroughs of the city. The 
rdam by the English and the first use of the | dimensions of such flag shall be 33 inches by 44 
the City of New York. : inches. WE COUNCILMANIC FLAG 
Upon a hemisphere, an American eagl€/ pescription: The same in design as the official 
S_displayed. flag of the city, except that upon the middle or 
d: Upon a ribbon encircling the lower half white bar there shall be below the design of the 
design the words “‘Sigillum Civitatis Novi} seal, in a straight line, the word ‘‘Council;” the 
: dimensions of such flag shall be the same as the 
hole encircled by a laurel wreath. standard size of flags used for state and parade 
ity Clerk is the custodian of the City Seal. | occasions. 


The Municipal Building 
lding begun in 1910 and occupied in 1913, | serve the purpose of binding together the north 


i he building. 

787,213. It faces west on Center St. and| 4nd south pavilions of t : 
Se Dor] ow ‘extrem th The copper figure surmounting the tower repre- 
ect Row it eauoreh Andou sents. Civic Fame, and is that of a woman in a 


Sion is 450 feet; east-and-west, 300 feet. i be. Her height is 20 feet and she is 
of stories in height, including tower pot afiaes plies ball 
40. Total height from curb to top of figure,| ~ Her left hand holds a mural crown of five 
;, Estimated weight 377,320,000 pounds: para etss ie a cat ee pa i ee 
1 cubical contents, 19,490,009 cubic feet. rounde yy dolphins, ¢ J . ‘ 
im depth of caisson foundations below ae sett arm is a shield on which is the city’s: 
feet. : coat.of arms. ’ 
ment, having an area of two and one-| McKim, Mead and White were the architects. 
Saif suns itech) underneath the builds | “Shuliaing ts occupied by many elt’ departments 
v i - uildiny 3 5 5 
es ee ee 
s i a h the middle of the | (Radio broadcasting station . -- 
Pha tue ae cased on the western tee on 26th floor and the Municipal Reference 
‘by an open screen of columns, which | Library on 22nd floor. 


Terms 


A. C. Kingsland. . .|1851-1853 
J. A. Westervelt... 
Fernando Wood... 
Daniel F. Tiemann 
foe ANS 3 

eorge Opdyke... 
C. G. Gunther. ... 
John T. Hoffman. . 
*P.. COMANS. Sees 
Oakey Hall. _.. 


| 


wlio 


~asd<0 


sIsIs1-1°) 


1873-1874 
-B.H.Vance.... 1874 
. H. Wickham.|1875-1876 


Whe SO CONIC 


wcc wH~r 


\ New York City Government 
{As of December 1, 1948) 


BOARD OF ESTIMATE 


Office Name Salary 
Mayor, (Chmn.) | William O'Dwyer. . -|$25,000 
Comptroller... .| Lazarus Joseph -| 20,000 
President of the 

Souncils |... Vincent R. Impellitteri. . .|_ 15,000 

BOROUGH PRESIDENTS 

Borough Name Salary 
Manhattan..... Hugo E. Rogers......--- $15,000 
Bronx. 2. 28s James J. Lyons.......--- 15,000 
Brooklyn....... John Cashmore........-- 15,000 
Queens... 5.26: James A. Burke........- 15,000 
Richmond...... Cornelius A. Hall........ 15,000 


The Deputy Mayor (John J. Bennett, $17,500) is 
not a member of the Board of Estimate, but may 
act in the place of the Mayor as a member of the 
Board if authorizea by him, but not as Chairman. 

The Mayor, Comptroller, and President of the 
Gouncts have 3 votes each; Borough Presidents of 
Manhattan and Brooklyn, 2 each; other Borough 
Presidents, 1 each. 

Terms of officials who comprise the Board 
December 31, 1949. 

Secretary of the Board: Hilda G. Schwartz, Rm. 
1356, Municipal Building, New York 7. 


THE COUNCIL 

Members were elected in November, 1945, for 
four years. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1949. Salaries: 
Vice-Chairman and Majority Leader (Joseph T. 
Sharkey), $10,000; the Minority Leader (Genevieve 

. Earle), and Chairman of Finance Committee 
(Charles E. Keegan), $7,500 each; others $5,000 
each. Secretary to the Vice-Chairman—Vera Tana- 
hey, City Hall. 

City Clerk and Clerk of the Council—Murray W. 
Stand, 263 Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 


expire 


Manhattan Brooklyn 
Stanley M. Isaacs, R., pe B. Earle, R., 
Benj. J. Davis, Jr., Com. nd. 

Walter R. Hart, D. 
posers Las Connolly, D. Joseph T. sharkey, D. 
Edward Rager, R. ward Vogel, ». 
: Louis P. Goldberg, Lib. 
Ecurey. William McCarthy, D. 
Bronx Thomas J. Mirabile, D. 


Jack Kranis, D., Lib. 


Queens 
Walter G. McGahan, R. 
Hugh Quinn, D. 
Alfred J. Phillips, R. 
L. Gary Clemente, D. 


Richmond 
Frederick Schick, D. 


DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS 
Accounts—(See Investigation, Department of.) 
Art Commission—Meets at 2:30 P.M. on the sec- 

ond Monday of each month except August. (Passes 
on the designs of all public buildings and works 
of art intended for public places.) Georg J. Lober, 
executive secretary, City Hall, New York 7, N. Y. 

Assessors, Board of—Composed of three members 
appointed by the Mayor; Chairman designated by 
the Mayor, Chairman, $10,000. Members, $7,500. 
Room 2200 Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 
Levies assessments for physical. improvements and 
Eee ee determines claims for damages by reason 

ereof. 

Budget, Bureau of—Thomas J. Patterson, di- 
rector ($15,000). 

Civil Service Commission, Municipal—Consists 
of three members appointed by the Mayor. Joseph 
A. McNamara, president, $10,000; Esther Bromley 
and Darwin W. Telesford, commissioners, $9,000. 
Frank A. Schaefer, secretary, 299 Broadway, New 
York 7 N. Y- 

City Record—Stephen G. Kelley, supervisor 
($9,000). Editor of The City Record—William Vier- 
tel; John B. Martin, Ass’t Editor, Rm. 2213 

Municipal Bldg., New York 7. 

- City Register—Vacancy ($10,000). Hall of Rec- 
ords, 31 Chambers St., New York 7. Custodian of 
all real and personal property records for the 
counties of New York, Kings, Bronx and Queens. 

Commerce, Department of—Abe Stark, commis- 
sioner (no salary). Secretary—Gertrude M. Fors- 
berg, 60 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Corporation Counsel—(see Law Department). 

Correction, .Department .of—Albert Williams, 
commissioner ($12,500), John W. Fowler, secretary 
to the department, 100 Centre St., Néw York 13, 


N.Y. 

io Department of—(see Marine and Aviation, 
ept. of). 

Education, Board of—Andrew G. Clauson, Jr., 

president. 


Michael J. Quill, AL. 
Edward A. Cunning- 


ham, D. 
Charles E. Keegan, D. 
Bertha Schwartz, D. 
Ira J. Palestin, Lib. 


Other members of the Board—James Mart 
Rev. John M. Coleman, Anthony Campagna, J 
milian Moss, Harold C. Dean, George A. Tir 
Charles J. Bensley and Vito F. Lanza. They ¥ 
without pay. Located at 110 Livingston St., © 
lyn 2, N. Y. Secretary—Nathaniel Kaplan. 

Superintendent of Schools—Dr. William J 
($25,000); associate superintendents $15,000. |. 
Superintendent under a 1944 act of the legisl\ 
has exclusively full administrative powers. 

Education, Board of Higher—Ordway 
chairman; Carrie K. Medalie, secretary. 
Board is composed of 21 citizens who are resiq 
of the city, appointed by the Mayor, and the = 
dent of the Board of Education, an ex~ 
member. No salary. Chairman selected by 3 
Located at 695 Park Ave., New York 21, 
Administrator—Pearl Bernstein Max: ! 

Elections, Board of—The Commissioners of} 
tions are appointed upon the recommendatic 
the two major political organizations in New 
and Kings Counties. Term four years and u 
successor is appointed and has qualified. &é 
$12,000. Each must be a resident and a voter * 
political unit for which he is appointed. The » 
dent and the secretary, selected by the Boardi 
not belong to the same political party. Chief} 


eget a Toplitz, 400 Broome St., New 
Finance, Department of—Spencer C. ¥ 
treasurer ($12,500). Chief. Clerk—Timoty 


2 BB. Room 500 Municipal Bldg., New Y¥ 


Fire Department—Frank J. Quayle, commis 
($15,000). Department secretary, Harvey 
Rm. 1132 Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N,’ 

Health, Department of—Harry S. Mw 
M. D., commissioner and Chairman of the » 
($15,000). Secretary to the Department—C@ 
F. Osborne, 125 Worth St., New York 13. 

Hospitals, Department of—Edward M. Beri 
M.D., commissioner ($15,000). Secretary to ti 
partment, Frank W. Connors, 125 Worth St 
York 13, N. Y. 

Housing Authority, New York City—Com 
of five members appointed by the Mayor. TJ 
F. Farrell, chairman ($17,500); others no 
Executive Director, James H. England. 12% 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Housing and Buildings, Department of—E# 
J. Gillroy, commissioner, 
Department—Joseph J. Conroy, 
Veronica M. Tubridy, 20th floor, Municipal) 
New York 7, N. Y. 

Investigation, Department of—John M. Mj 
commissioner ($12,500). Deputy commissiei 
James O. Sheils and Nathaniel Sorkin. Se 
to Department—James M. Power. Chief t 
Charles V. O’Neill, 50 Pine St., New York bé 

Law Department (the Corporation Co 
John P. McGrath, corporation counsel ($3 
Charles F. Preusse, First Assistant Co: 
Counsel. Chief Clerk—Samuel Pines, Rms 
Librarian—Augustine H. Matthews, Rm. 16 
Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 

Licenses, Department of—John M. Cs 
commissioner ($12,500). Department Seer» 

Chief Clerk—Willil 


Thomas M. O'Neill. 
wae Administration offices, 137 Cen 
ew 
White St 
700 Municpal Bldg., 


M.D., ($9,000), 125 Worth St., New York 
Deputy Chief Medical Examiners—Benjs 
Vance, M.D. (in charge of Manhattan, Br 
Richmond); M. Edward, Martin, M. D. (in 
Snes De woes. 
ces: orth St., New Y : 
Bldg. Brooklyn, 2) "SOE ae 
_Parks, Department of—Robert M 
es % sy ears Ut el Officer ft 
S, ‘sena a 5 5 = 
New York 21, nN. E g th Ave. at 6 
arole Commission—John C. Maher, ¢ 
($10,000); Samuel J. Battle and pre \ 
($7,500 each). The Commissioner of Co) 
and the Police Commissioner are ex-offici) 
F etary—John J. D ert) 
New York 13, N, Y. evitt, 
Police Department—Arthur W. Walland 
missioner ($15,000). Secretary of 


7 


_ New York City—Officials; Courts 


451 


: Doyle, Chief Clerk—Vinecent E. Finn, 
© St.. New York 13, N. Y. 

} Service Commission—(This is apart of 

© Government and is put here for reference 

s.) The commissioners are, appointed by 


Ssioner ($12,500). Secretary to Department— 
J. D'Alessandro, 125 Worth St., New York 
f, City—John J. McCloskey ($10,000), 608 
of Records, New York 7, N. Y. County Offices: 
), 851 Grand Concourse, N. Y. 51; (Kings), 
cipal Bldg., Brooklyn 2; (Queens), County 
House, L. I. City 1; (Richmond), County 
House, S. I. 1. 
tmdards and Appeals, Board of—Harris H. 
sek, chairman; Charles M. Blum and Edwin 
Sleinert. (Chairman $12,500, others $8,500). 
hy PF. Guinee, member design&ted by Fire 
Ssioner sérves without additional compen- 
Chief Clerk—Joseph J. Doyle, 10th floor 
cipal Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 


Superintendent 
ms ot) 
ax Department—Tax Commission consists of 
the President, Harry B. Chambers ($13,500), and 
six tax commissioners ($9,000), all appointed by 
he Syste ee eek ee the Mayor, Chief 
erk, Seymour Weiss, Rm. 9 Munici 
New York 7, N. Y,. etibiog <5 

Teachers Retirement Board—Board consists of 
seven members; usually meets at 3:30 PM. on 
fourth Tuesday in each month. Rm. 603 Municipal 
Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. Secretary—Louis Taylor, 
154 Nassau _St.; New York 7, N. Y. 

‘Transit Commission—(See Public Service Com- 
Mission.) 

Transportation, Board oi—William Reid, chair- 
man; Frank X. Sullivan and Sidney H, Bingham, 
commissioners ($20,000 each). Appointed by the 
Mayor. .Secretary—Wm. Jerome Daly, 250 Hudson 
St., New York 13, N. Y. 

Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority— 
(Refer to page 456). 

Veteran’s Cooperation (New York City Veterans 
Service Center)—Lisle Burroughs, executive di- 
rector of veterans’ activities, 500 Park Ave., New — 
York 22, N. Y.; (Brooklyn Veterans Service Center) 
—Anthony F. Kohut, assistant director, 105 Court 
St., Brooke 2, N. Y. 

Water Supply, Board of—Appointed by the 
Mayor. Irving V. A. Huie, president; Henry Hester- 
beri and Rufus E. McGahen, commissioners 
($12,000 each). Commissioners must be residents 
of the City of New York. Secretary—Richard H. — 
Burke, 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. j 

Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Department 
of—Stephen J. Carney, commissioner ($12,500). 
Secretary to Department—Rita Casey. Chief Clerk © 
—Charles J. De Phillips, Rm. 2357 Municipal Bldg., 
New York 7, N. Y. 

Welfare, Department of—Raymond M. Hilliard, 
commissioner ($15,000); Secretary to the Depart- 
ment—Alphonse Heningburg, 902 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y. . 


of Schools—(see Education, 


SUPREME COURT 
a ag the Justices of the Supreme Court 
ge 


Judicial District, meets (N. Y. County) in 
ty Court House, Centre and Pearl Sts., N. Y. 
Tonx County) 851 Grand Concourse, N. Y. 51. 
ict embraces the Counties of New York. 
nx. 2 
Judicial District meets (Kings County) 
lemon and Fulton Sts., Brooklyn 2; 
) Sutphin Blvd. and 88th Ave., Jamaica 2; 
nond) County Court House, S. I. 1. (The 
embraces the Counties of Kings, Queens, 
od, Nassau and Suffolk.) 
COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS 
court sits in the Criminal Court Building, 
entre St., New York 13. The judges, who 
ected for 14 years, receive $28,000 each. 
end Dec. 31 of years named. The Judges 


G. Wallace (1949); Owen W. Bohan 
George L. Donnellan (1950); Saul S. Streit 
Jonah J. Goldstein (1953); John A. Mullen 
Jacob Gould Schurman (1954); John J. 

m (1954); Francis L. Valente (1958). 
‘of the Court—F. Howard Barrett; Deputy 

= erome Craig. Law Librarian—James A. 


COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS 
* Justice, $15,000; others, $14,000; terms ex- 
. 31st of year nanred unless otherwise 


SJustice—George B. DeLuca (June 30, 1956); 
iate Justices—Irving Ben Cooper (June 30, 
‘Myles A. Paige (Feb. 18, 1950); Matthew J. 
b. 18, 1950); John V. Flood (June 24, 
omas F. Dédyle (June 30, 1950); William 
rthrop (1951); Alvah W. Burlingame (1951); 
- Oliver (April 30, 1952); Frederick L. Hacken- 
1953); Nathan D, Perlman (June 30, 1955); 
J. Hofmann (July 8, 1955); William A. 
(1955); Bernard A. Kozicke (June 24, 1956). 
‘V. Loscalzo (Sept. 23, 1958). 
-Clerk—Antonio Calitri. Deputy Chief Clerk 
H. McShane, office, 100 Centre St., New 


I, VI, VIII, IX and Paternity (Man- 
100 Centre St. (Manhattan), New York 
of Court—Joseph F’. Moss. 

II, VII and X (Brooklyn) 120 Schermer- 
Brooklyn 2, Clerk of Court—Thomas F. 


* III (Queens)—County Court House, L, I. 
erk of Court—Julius Weinstock. 
(Riechmond)—County Court House, 
rk of Court—Thomas M. Graham. 
(Bronx)—851 Grand Concourse, N. Y. 


of Court—Frederick F. Krus, Jr. 


e 


Courts in the Ci 
(As of December 1, 1948) 


ty of New York 


APPELLATE PART 


First Judicial Department, on 1st and 3d Fri- 
days, 100 Centre St., New York 13, N. Y. 

Second Judicial Department, on 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, 120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 10, N, Y. 


PROBATION BUREAU 


100 Centre St., New York 13. Chief Probation 
Officer—James J. Ryan, 


CITY COURT . 


Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse, New 
York 51. Kings, 120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2. 
Queens, 88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 2, Rich- 
mond, 927 Castleton Ave.,. West New Brighton, 
Staten Island 10. 

The Chief Justice receives ($18,000) a year; the 
Associate Justices ($17,500). Their terms expire 
Dec. 31 of year given. d. 

Chief Clerk—Charles H. Hussey. Deputy Chief 
Clerk—William J. Kissane. Deputy Clerk—Wil- 
liam J. Nash. 

The court is composed as follows: 

Manhattan—Chief Justice, John A. Byrnes 
(1956). Justices Frank A. Carlin (1949); Louis L. 
Kahn (1950); Edward J. McCullen (1952); Francis 
E. Rivers (1953); Henry S. Schimmel (1954); Louis 
J. Capozzoli (1956); Samuel C. Coleman (1957): 
Rocco A. Parella (1957). 

Bronx—Thomas Brady (1950); Solomon Bone- 
parth (1951); William S. Evans (1954); Maurice 
E. Spector (1958). 

Kings—Jacob J. Schwartzwald_ (1952); A. David 
Benjamin (1956); Frederick L. Kopff (1956); Syl- 
vester Sabbatino (1958). 

« Queens—Thomas J. Towers (1957); William P. 
Wiener (1951); James J. Conroy (1957). 
Richmond—Farrell M. Kane, (1957). 


COUNTY COURTS 
(The Judges receive~$28,000; terms expire Dec. 
31st of year named.) } 
Bronx—Harry Stackell (1953); James M. Barrett 
(1955); Samuel J. Joseph (1962). Chief Clerk— 
Thomas A. Cryan, 851 Grand Concourse, Bronx.51, 


Prey 

Kings—Franklin Taylor (1949); Louis Goldstein 
(1953); Samuel -S. Leibowitz (1954); Nathan R. 
Sobel (1956); Carmine J, Marasco (1958); George 
J. Joyce (1962). Chief Clerk—James L, Morrison, 
120.Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Queens—Thomas Downs (1950); Peter T. Farrell 
(1957). — Dewy bes ae ati | County 

House, L. I. Ae Ae a 72 

out Walsh (1957)—-Special ~ 


yl 
d—Thomas J. 
eager Kosman, County Court 


Deputy Clerk—Frank M, 
Sates Staten Isiand 1, N. ¥ 


“452 New York City—Courts . i Set 


Michael N. Delagi (1949); Agnes M. Craig (- 
Daniel V. Sullivan (1953); James W. Don: 


Cen); BROOKLYN 


MAGISTRATES COURTS 


(Appointed by the Mayor for a term of 10 years, 
expiring last day of month of year given unless 
otherwise indicated.) (Chief City Magistrate, 

14,000; City Magistrates, $11,000.) Chief Clerk— 
Larry M. Vetrano, 100 Centre St., New York 13. 


MANHATTAN 


Chief City Magistrate-—Edgar Bromberger (June, 
1955). 

City Magistrates—John E. Prendergast (July 18, 
1957); Morris Rothenburg (Dec., 1954); Harry G. 
Andrews (June, 1951); Robert F. Mahoney (Jan. 6, 
1950); Doris I, Byrne (Dec., 1949); Simon 
Silver (June, 1949); William E. Ringel (June, 
1949); Anna M. Kross (June, 1950); Philip B. 
Thurston (April, 1951); Henri Schwob (Dec., 1951); 
Frederick L. Strong (June, 1952); Morris Ploscowe 
(Aug. 15, 1953); Abraham M. Bloch (April, 1955); 
Vernon C. Riddick (Dec., 1955); Leonard McGee 
(Dec., 1954); Arthur Markewich (May 19, 1957); 
Hyman Bushel (July, 1957). 


BRONX et 
Raphael R. Murphy (April, 1953); William Klapp 
(Aug. 15, 1949);~Ambrose J. Haddock (May 1, 
1955); Peter A. Abeles (June, 1951); Samuel Orr 
(June, 1952); Joseph M. Levine (Dec., 1952). 


BROOKLYN—(Room 509 Municipal Bldg.) 

Francis X. Giaccone (June, 1949); Charles E. 
Hirsimaki (Dec., 1949); Charles E. Ramsgate 
(June, 1950); Frances W. Liehrich (Apr., 1951); 
(Dec., 1949); Vincent J. Sweeney (April, 1951); 
James A. Blanchfield (April, 1951); Matthew F. 
Fagan (April, 1951); Alex Pisciotta (Dec., 1951); J. 
Roland Sala (Dec., 1951); Abner C. Surpless (Dec., 
1951); Benjamin Brenner (June, 1952); Joseph B. 
Glebocki (June, 1953); Thomas H. Cullen, Jr. 
(May 21, 1954); Eugene R. Canudo (June, 1953); 
John F, X. Masterson (July 8, 1955); John R, 
Starkey (May 19, 1957). 


QUEENS 
Charles F. Murphy (April, 1957); Thomas J. 
Gray (July 27, 1949); John A. Dwyer (April, 1951); 
Edward Thompson (April, 1953); David P. McKean 
(May 23, 1954); Peter M. Horn (Sept. 23, 1950, 
Vincent J. Kowalski (Dec., 1953); Paul Balsam 
(Dec., 1957), Henry A. Soffer (Jan. 7, 1958). 


RICHMOND 
Augustine B. Casey (Dec., 1957). 
MUNICIPAL COURT 
(Statutory age limit is 70 years for Justices 
elected in 1945 and thereafter. Justices serve until 
Dec. 31st of the year in which they reach 70, They 
are elected for a term of 10 years ending Dec, 31 
of year given; President, Justice, $13,000; Associate 
Justices, $12,000.) 
Secretary--David Blum, 8 Reade St., New 
York 7. (The Central Record Room is located at 
238 William St.. New York TW 


MANHATTAN 

President Justice—(Vacant). 

Associate Justices and Districts: 

Ist—6 Reade St., N. Y. 7. Vincent A. Lupiano 
(1954); Michael R. Matteo (1954); Thomas C. 
Chimera (1957). : 

2d—10 Reade St., N. Y. 7. Birdie Amsterdam 
(1949); Lester Lazarus (1951); Emil M. Haas 
toeey: Joseph Raimo (1957); Max M. Meltzer 

3d—314 West 54th St., N. Y. 19. George M. Car- 
ney (1949); Charles A. Curtin (1950); Charles J. 
Garrison (1953); George M. Carney (1949); Ger- 
ald P. Culkin (1958). 

__ 4th—314 West 54th St., New York 19. John M. 
Lewis (1950); Vincent DePaul Gannon (1957); 
Cornelius D. McNamara (1957). 

5th—314 West 54th St., N. Y. 19. Benjamin 
Shalleck (1949); Thomas J. Whalen (1951); Abram 
Goodman (1956), . 

6th—170 East 12lst St., N. Y. 35. Francis J. 
McCaffrey (1951); John C. Sulilvan (1953); Francis 
J, McCaffrey (1951). 

%th—447 West l5ist St., N. Y. 31. Thomas E. 
Rohan (1950); Mitchel D. Schweitzer (1955); 
Charles Marks (1957) . 

8th—170 East 121ist St., N: Y. 35. William BE. 
Slevin (1949); Mario G. Di Pirro (1957). 

9th—10 Reade St., N. Y. 17. Jehial M. Roeder 
(1950); George L. Genung (1951); Keyes Winter 
(1953); Margaret M. Burnet, (1954); Maurice Wahl 
(1954); Carroll Hayes (1955). 

10th—447 West 15lst St., N. Y. 31. Charles E, 
Toney (1950); James S Watson (1950). 

nba BRONX 

st—1400 .Williamsbridge Rd., N. Y. 61. William 
Lyman (1955); Christopher C. McGrath (1955); 
Charles A. Loreto (1955); Martin M. Frank (1956). 
2d—Washington Ave. and 162d St., N. Y. 56. 


« 
; 


ton M. Wecht (1955). | 
3d—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2. cy 
J. Carroll (1949); Thomas E. Morrissey, Jr. (| 
4th—363 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 17. Jaci 
Strahl (1949). 
5th—4th Ave. and 42nd St., Brooklyn 32, 
J Brock (1949); Philip Simon (1949). 
6th—27-33 Snyder Ave., Brooklyn 26. Charj 
Breitbart (1949); Edward Cassin (1957); C! 
N. Cohen (1955). 7 
ith—363 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 17. Hart 
Eppig (1949); Daniel Gutman (1953). 
8th—4th Ave. and 42d St., Brooklyn 32. H 
J. McLaughlin (1949). 


: QUEENS 
Ist—10-15 32d St., Astoria 2, Mario J. C: 


Scileppi (1949). : 
3d—69-02 64th St., Ridgewood (Bklyn. P.OU 
Edward J. Smith (1954). 
4th—88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica. 2. Dar 
Fitzpatrick (1951); Nicholas M. Pette (1951 
5th—Beach Channel Drive, bet. Beach 90t; 
91st Sts., Rockaway Beach, William J. Morr 


(1951). 
6th—137-35 Northern Blvd., Flushing. Ro 
Richardson (1951). 


RICHMOND , 


1st—927 stleton Ave., W. New Brighton 
10, Joseph A. McKinney (1954). 

2d—71 Targee St., Stapleton, S. I. 4, Edwai 
Baker (1954). 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT 


(Presiding Justice, $15,000, Justices $14,000 
verms expire last day of month of year give 
less otherwise indicated.) 

Presiding Justice—John Warren Hill (Oct., 

Justices—Jane M, Bolin (July 21, 1949); 1 
F. Sicher (Oct. 4, 1949); Joseph F. Maguire 
13, 1953); James V. Mulholland (Mar. 10, 
Jacob Panken, (Dec., 1954); Hubert T. DO 
(Aug., 1955); Justine Wise Polier (Mrs.) 
13, 1955); Theodore Stitt (Nov. 2, 1955); Ma 
J. Diserio (Dec. 28, 1955); J. Walter Mce 
(Jan. 27, 1956); Ruth Warters (July 28, 
Patrick J. Fogarty (Oct. 27, 1957); I. Mone 
Levy (Oct. 27, 1957); Louis Lorence (Oct. 24, | 
Juvenal Marchisio (Dec. 15, 1957); James J. 
etta (May 26, 1958). 

Director of Administration—John F. K 
Deputy Directors of Administration—Elizabe 
Morrissey and James F. Gillespie. Chief P 
Officer—Andrew S. Bodnar (Acting). Office 
East 22nd Street, New York 10. 

New York County—Children’s Court; 
Bere a te ce = = 22d St. Family 

, Rowland J. Sheridan. 1 
Yorke - 35 East 22d Si 
ings County—Children’s Court; Cler'’ 
Wolff, 111 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn ant 
Court; Clerk, William F. Lindeman (acting 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17. 

Bronx County—Children’s Court and 7” 
sd A peeks ita a Marron. Children’s 

‘arro ace. amily—1118 . 
es gels 56. if ort ae 

ueens County—Children’s Court and - 
Court; Clerk, Michael J. Kuhn (acting) . 
Union Hall St., Jamaica 4. ; 
chmon ounty—Children’s Court and - 
Court; Clerk, Rugene E. Kenny, 100 a 
race, St. George, Staten Island 1. 


COUNTY OFFICES 


: 


2 


Pa 


~ 
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Area of New York City 
Source: Chief Engineer, Board of .Estimate, City of New York 


‘City (five boroughs) of New York has any; miles, breadth 1 i 
: 3 . 0.3 miles; 4 
ne length, north and south, of 36 miles; and | miles, breadth 13.7 miles; Rithmond pate 135 
treme breadth of 1642 miles, measuring from | miles. breadth 7.0 miles. i 
p North River slong 23d Street, Manhattan, and The area of the incorporated City of New York 
mce to the easterly border of Queens Borough. | is, in square miles, as follows—(first figures are 
from the western border of the Borough of Rich- | total area U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1940; sec- 
d to the eastern border of Queens Borough, = ars land area, exclusive of inland 
c as ‘ 4 water, Board of Estimate, City of N. Y.)—(Br 
eT ae ae on a = a aguas ors (Brooklyn) Ren Tikanhontant 
3 LS ; Bronx, leng - -2+22.24; ueens 126.6-110.71; 
breadth 9.2 miles; Brooklyn, length 11.5! 64.4-60.53. “Ss : “ Neste ose! 


ALTITUDES IN NEW YORK CITY 
Data marked with * relate to street elevations. 


Richmond: ; 
- Fort Washington Avenue at W. 83rd 1. Windsor Road between Todt Hill 
__St. (Washington Heights) ........ a FIG* and Little Clove Road ........... ee 3 Soa 
» Fort Washington Avenue at W. 184th 2. Highest point in the city, south of 
_ St. (Washington Heights) .........-.. 251* the intersection of Todt Hill Road 
« Fort Washington Avenue at W. 190th and Ocean Terrace, 300° s.w. of 
; Bet, (Washington Heights).....-. 2.2. 240* ee Hill ane So ace a 
4 udubon Avenue at Ww. : errace. oordinate position . 
csc Bilbo adage 20,000. S. 21,000 <..:..... 2a 409.8 


7 ; ‘ a Brooklyn: 
er ere CAN. LSet BE 1. Prospect Park West and 18th St... 182.7 
Ae od . Barbey ree 3 
Brood Hill Park (natural surface). ... 230 near the entrance to Highland Park 167.7" 
- 3. Greenwood cemetery, Highway monu- 


276* ment on a cemetery road inside the 

veep etree eres ees ----- 276 9th Ave. gate, on Reservoir Hill... 216.8° 
(Kings- Queens: 

weer eee eeseeee 162* 1. Southerly Service Roadway, Grand 
Central Parkway, at Station 374+00 


. Grosvenor Avenue at W. 252nd St. 
(Riverdale) ... 


en bey oa, 28" ; near Glen Oaks Club house 1,650 
the loop of feet east of Little Neck Parkway : : 
ot : and 2,000 feet west of Nassau \ 
PeEOe ee Gna < seks = vo Se ble hea opi R- 284.5 County. line. .2....0% 53. eee 1 


t Hill, Staten Island, rises from the Rich- | Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. and Spuyten 
nd Road at Dongan Hills on the rapid transit | Duyvil Parkway, 178.49; Grand Boulevard and 
Way, and overlooks New Dorp and the Moravian | Concourse, and E. 199th St., 148.64; Hall of Fame 
metery, where the Vanderbilts lie buried. This| Terrace, at Universty Ave., 170.32; Poe Park, E.. 
highest point on the Atlantic Coast south / 192d St., 140.22; east approach to Washington 
ne. Bridge, at University and Aqueduct Aves., 141.63. 
ther elevations in Manhattan above sea level, Other Brooklyn altitudes are: Base of the 
essed in feet and decimals thereof, are: Cus- | Museum on Eastern Parkway, at Washington’ Ave., 
‘House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. | 163.44; 9th Ave. (Prospect Park West), 32 feet 

Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41,61;| south of 14th St., 155.34; Prospect Park West 
yY Hall, 44.74; Astor Place, 43.01; Union Square, | and 5th St., 162.16: Union St., Plaza, at Flatbush 

; Columbus Circle, 86.64; Central Park near] Ave., 146.29; 59th St. and 5th Ave., 116.96. ! 
93rd St., 114.14; Amsterdam Ave., at Trinity The highest track elevation (altitude above Mean 
netery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th St.,| High water at base of rail) on the subways is 161.2 
92; Wadsworth Ave. near W. 182d St., 188.33; | feet, on the Washington Heights Line at Fort 
h Bridge water tower, at the street level, | Washington Avenue and 175th Street (8th Ave., 
5. subway system). ¥ 
ie highest natural elevation in the Bronx—284 The lowest track elevation (depth below Mean ot 
6 inches—is on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave., | High Water at base of rail) is 113.12 feet under the — 
and Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. | East Channel of the East River on the 60th Street 
er Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near E. | River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—Tth Aye.— 
St., 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van! 60th St.—Queens Line. 


4 


- Street Numbers in New York City 


way to find what street is near a certain Address in Key Number 
ress in another street without referring to a| Tenth Avenue |. ....... cece cee ceee ee eeeee Add 14 
sctory is as follows: Eleventh Avenue .........+:++7+¢emesesseuenad ae 
the address number, cancel the last figure, ae be ie bem Steen eet e ced nance nee PEE] 34 
divide by 2 and add the key number found Park Avenue Be dd 34 or 35 
*. Columbus, Amsterdam, West En 
ddress in Key Number Avenues’ 4,.2¢: ene .......Add 59 or 60 
ue A, Avenue B, Avenue C, Broadway above Fourteenth , 
enue D, First Avenue, Second Avenue. .Add 3 Breet. =; Me eden :..-.-.+, Subtract 30 or 31 . 
PRU OTTOC.. 1.5 24a cs Ape Oe amis «Fie eo Add 9 or 10 | Central Park West (divide house number & 
BME COTINTE: . WeRL alse ected Tas \o alo wrViesaie «one Add 8 Dy gD) gins. Ss =e sion Wat ae ogi ee ....Add 60 ‘ 
Avenue to Central Park......... Add 17 or 18.| Riverside Drive (divide house number 
jh Avenue above Mount Morris Park... .Add/24 By210) - tek. op «cena oF uo alls ak eee 
REMEREPE ETIING oh, Potters: 3 Bla: Sons, « n\ael vn) oper aibtv Add 12 Note: Most cross streets have 100 numbers to the 
Pe RES tos ase hers asi cew Add 9| block. In Manhattan most of these streets start 


Te ee DOGS) CoC ea Add 13! east and west from Fifth Avenue. 


Passengers Entering and Leaving New York City 
(By trunk line railroad, Hudson Tubes and Ferries) 


ree: Sse statistics were compiled from passenger traffic figures furnished by the various 
Jed oa operators at the meycere: ot the Public Service Commission which were accepted without 
ae verification or corroboration. 


Bese - A a 
tailroad Passengers 1946 1947 ¢ Ferry Traffic 1946 1947 


ymutation, zone and 


mily trip..... . . [136,265,730] 137,669,190 si kee omen ae Aa 
ode 131,011,644]118,777,599||Railroad passenger#....... ,653.08 5 ; 
Riates An ,| 43,783,922} 46,977,961!/Local passengers. ..«...+-- 16,298,559 12,215,789 


.1311,061,296| 303,424,750 Totalijccis:. eb 47,951,613] 41,570,259 


) ; é e ’ iati a 00,000 persons enter 
to the Regional Plan Association, New York, N. Y., approximately 3,500, 
“York City, south of 60th Street, Manhattan, on a typical business day. 


, 


1790 (U. S. Census). 
1800 “ “* r 


Nae 
P Total | Foreign) Foreign|| _ Total | Foreign Fo! 
Country Foreign| Born |jorMixed £ Country Foreign| Born jor 
White Parent- White 
age y 

PEDPIBNG 654.0 000. Pulgarias. £.. eset ce 1,130 670 
BOGSIATM es... Turkey in Europe.... 505 2 

A Oo Re 3,253) 28,593 
Northern Treland..... 1,095,369] 409,489 
Trish Free State (Hire) 1283, 13,5 

WRENN br eletels Suares <'s%s © ,016 2,6 
BUWOGGED clas aie dnereverejeieia'< 8,937 5,757 
IDONMALK, 54... t aes 17,558 8,5 
Netherlands. 0,778 17,398 
Belgium... . ,907 5,10 
‘Luxembu 14,470 6,270 
Switzerlan 5,977] 29,237 

‘rance 1278 4,838 
Germany 2,973 
Poland. . 
oop ag 23,124) 13,344 

Be ioc) te 

ey. Ree ae , ae ne 
Russia (U.8.'8: B. yeu Azores. .... "289 985 
EAMONN Eb savin 6 WA'st's»,« to.27 8,957 5,317 3,640 || All other. and not 
Lithuania..........4. < LEPOLCEGiceiers cleiet 25,082 3,682 
BUANBDUS Fe ous. wee hs 8 ——_—_|—_______ 
MUMAAHIDY Ses ws 40,65. 44,0 Total............./4,831,580|2,080,020 


arr eee Co eee 


454 New York City—Population 


Population of N. Y. City by Boroughs 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Year Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 


TeeGate! aa. 
TeaateNie at 
ee mee ec 
Eee 
aCe reac 
LO ae SRS 
1880“ w 
1890 ae ae 
1900 “ ae 
GVO, eee! «166 
1920 “oe “e 


1,932,000 1,532,000 2,881,000 
*City of New York, Department of Health, estimates (July 1). 


Population, Dwellings, N. Y. City Metropolitan Area 


Dwelling Dwell 
1940 units 1940 un 


3,425,480 vee 429,760 


New York City. 
Yonkers 


Jersey City. 


The Regional Plan Association Ea (Nov 27, 1947) that the population of the New York! 
Jersey-Connecticut metropolitan region had increased by more than 1,000,000 since 1940 and esti 
the population at 13,580,000. > 


Population, N. Y. City, by Sex, Race, Nativity, 1940 


All classes — Total White Native White! 


Total Male Female Male Fens 

Total, city.........| 7,454,995 | 3,676,293 3,522,498 2,50 
BSEOD ER Oeics esis 1,394,711 689,327 705,384 77,620 692,699 ‘i “} 
Brooklyn......... 2,698,285 | 1,332,545 nace 1,305,466 928 


97,170 502,136 533) 
Quee 349 50’ 
Richmond Bosch 174,441 89,683 84,758 88,061 82,814 69,362 6 


Whites, 6,977,501; Negroes, 458,444; other races, 19,050. Whites, native, 4,897,481; foreign4 
2,080,020. Foreign-born whites—males, 1,057,839; females, 1,022,181. Negroes—males, 205,727; fern 
252, 717. Other races—males, 15,563: females, 3) 487. Of the white males, 991,260 were single; 1,6% 
were married; 102,820 were widowed; 15,640 were divorced. Of the white females 878,920 were s 
1,624,200 were married; 315,780 were widows, and 20,400 were divorced. 


Foreign White Population, N. Y. City, 1940 
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New York City Assessed Values and Tax Levies 


Source: City of New York, Tax Department 
Assessed Values 


(Calendar) Realty Other Realt a 
ses endar 3 . y of Special Tot 
Than Corp’n.| Corporation |_ Franchises Pracec: Cots. 


Tax Levy 


Dollars Dollars Dollars ee 
14,224, 028, 014 1,362,826,245 636,282,967 16, 233. ay, 226 482,309,505 
,093,586, ,366,230,545 3,157,091] 16,122/975, : 
1,378,532,665 705,196 036 Soll sy see pace 
1/367.437.845 711,408,639 
1,367,230,330 717,165,671 
rises) AGS Ie 
427, +393,661,165 702,077,23 
15,405,422.316| 1483.593/890 695476 307 


NEW YORK CITY ASSESSED VALUATIONS BY BOROUGHS 
Including the Land 


‘ Land Alone 
(Calendar) Total Manhattan 


Richmond 


Bronx Brooklyn Queens 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars ollars’ 
ee 6. 759,855,589) 6,786,900,750| 1,684,739,851| 3,365,162,381| 2, 116, 2er 637 270, 961,395 
Ae 892,199,644] 6,647,953/325 1, 693, 858,656] 3,331,454,911| 2°148'407.75 

Ena 82,598,019 2'579,11 8,252,844] 3,724,651,751| 2.442'177,822 
= Se pean 03, 742, 3,698,243,1 2 450,316,118 
— es 5,692,050] 1.993 97, 2,472,734,526 
6,602,322,745) 7, rive 623,740] 2.001,55: 3:700,587, 202] 2,486,526,910 
6,770,281 ,390|7,754,601.790) 2, 39, 3,989,526,695|2,722,910,305 

6,868,742, 409| §,025,272,512 224, 4'137,947,66012,860,016,308 330 031, 107 


GROSS TAX RATES ON REAL PROPERTY IN N. ¥. CITY, BY BOROUGHS 
Man- Man- 
hattan, |Brooklyn} Queens Rich- Year hattan, |Brooklyn} Queens Rich- 
Bronx mond (Cal.) Bronx mond~ 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents _ 
3.09 2.98 1945-46..}2.82-2.79} 2.79 2.82 2.79 
3.14 2.00 1946-47. .|2.86-2.79] 2.82 2.86 2.79: 
3.13 3.06 1947-48..}3.01-2.98] 3.01 3.06 2.98. 
5..|2.91-2.89| 2. 93 2.93 2.90 1948-49, .|2.97-2.96| 3.00 3.04 2.97. . 
basic rate (1948-49) was set at 2.89. The borough rates include local improve : 
pt property values (1948-49)—Owned by the city, $4,116,429,968; owned by N. State, $191,- 


); owned by the U. S. Government, $327,781,700; miscellaneous, $954, 548, 481 total, $5, 590, 598,659. 


; City of New York Bonded Debt 


Source: Office of the Comptroller, Bureau of Accountancy 


Long-term debt Net funded Tax notes, Revenue bills 
corporate stock| Sinking fund debt, col. 1 capital notes and tax 
serial bonds, & holdings less and anticipation 
assess. bonds col. 2 budget notes notes -< 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
P.-:.->] 2,582,165,995 507,940,542 .074,225,453 18,250,000 65, 250, (000 
-...]. 2,966,299,548 534,846,935 ,431,452,613 11,800,000 67,400,000 j 

,519,979,670 6,500,000 76,000,000 

2,484,529,999 4,000,000 78,260,000 

2,385,111,341 2,500,000 82,560,000 

2,287,624,337 2,100,000 54,800,900 

2,285,233,053 2,300,000 a 400, 800 

2,194,969,053 Pg 500,000 000 

2,856,717,190 2'114'366,859 3,500,000 38 400, 000 


CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY 


Debt 
limit limit 
Consti- after |Reserves| Unen- Consti- after Reserves| Unen- 
tutional | deduct- for cum- tutional | deduct- for cum-~- 
ing all | projects bered As of debt- ing all | projects bered 
out- author- debt July 1 jincurring| out- autbor- debt 
standings ized margin power | standing ized margin 
debt. ; : debt 
LA 1,000 $1,000 |; $1,000 REN 000 $1,000 $1,000 
Soiree i 68,940 ..-]1,613,485 8,387 54,805 273,582 
86,766 ,602,142 378, 506 198,299 180,207 
111,961 595,849 | 365,489 248,659 116,830 
153,051 612,306 266,881 162, "075 104,806 


272/198 46,123 | 226.075 x 


CITY CURRENT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
* (exclusive of Revenues and Expenses of the Transit System) 


Expenditures. 
Interest Redemption } Expenditures ‘ 
b rtiza- other than Total 
igure, Ger, Gabe moan of debt debt service a 
dollar; dollars dollars ars 2 
98,937,538 58,359,997 626, Bes, 208 784, 65, 374 
ies | tue RS | a | ates 
Fe0,570'330 110,129,877 73, 101.664 309,148,016 752,380,497 
759,963,626 107,703, ;009, 706, 419,72 
,598, 1233 59,104,251 | 561,367,90 726,266,387 
is 390, th 10e' 508" 301 67,334,985 595,756,084 768, “689, 270 
902'929,259 104,016,174 69,413,173 744,641,699 918,07 


456 New York City—Port, Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 3 
The Port of New York Authority - 


Headquarters: 111 Eighth 

The Port of New York Authority is a self-sup- 
porting public corporate agency of the States of 
New York and New Jersey. It was created in 1921 
by treaty between the two States to deal with the 
planning and development of terminal and trans- 
portation facilities, and to improve and protect the 
commerce of the New York-New Jersey Port Dis- 
trict. 

The Port Authority is administered by a board 
of 12 commissioners, six from each state, who are 
appointed by the Governors of New York and New 
Jersey. They serve without pay for terms of six 
years. The commissioners are: A 

New York—Howard S. Cullman, chairman; 
Frank J. Taylor, Eugene F. Moran, Bayard F. Pope, 
S. Sloan Colt, Charles S. Hamilton, Jr. _ 

New Jersey—Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., vice_chair- 
man; Frank D. Abell, Donald V. Lowe, F. Palmer 
Armstrong, Horace K. Corbin, John Borg. 

The Authority’s Lincoln and Holland tunnels and 
the George Washington Bridge, spanning the Hud- 
son River, and its Bayonne and Goethals bridges 
and Outerbridge Crossing, connecting Staten Island 
and New Jersey, join the two states into one 
metropolitan business, residential and recreational 
area. 

Traffic over the Authority’s bridges and tunnels 
in 1947 was: Lincoln Tunnel, 10,635,383 vehicles; 
Holland Tunnel, 15,463,192; George Washington 
Bridge, 14,073,876; Staten Island Bridges, 4,305,363. 
The total traffic for all Port Authority crossings 
during the first ten months of 1948 was 39,364,082. 

The bi-state agency’s terminal facilities include 
the Port Authority Building (111 Eighth Ave., 
Manhattan), housing the Union Railroad Freight 
Terminal, and the Port Authority Grain Terminal 
and Columbia Street Pier on Gowanus Bay, Brook- 


yn. 

The Port Authority also is engaged in the de- 
velopment of regional air transport facilities and 
services to maintain the New York-New Jersey dis- 
trict as the crossroads of the world’s air lanes. 
The Authority undertook (June 1, 1947), under the 
terms of a 50-year lease with the City of New 
York, the development and operation at a cost of 


.$300,000,000 of LaGuardia Airport and New York 


International Airport (formerly called Idlewild 
Airport). A similar 50-year lease covering Newark 
Airport and Port Newark was signed (Oct. 22, 
1947) between. the Port Authority and the Newark 
City Commission. At Newark the Authority will 
invest about $70,000,000 in the improvement and 


’ development of the city-owned airport and seaport. 


LaGuardia Airport originally cost $45,000,000 
and was opened to scheduled operations Dec. 


»2, 1939 by the City of New York. It occupies 558 


rf 
= 
4 
* 


Ave., New York 11, N. Y. ee 
New York City. One’of the busiest’ commercials 
terminals in the world, LaGuardia Airport du 
the first ten months of 1948 handled 10% 
scheduled plane movements and 2,254,743 J 
passengers of which 273,570 were overseas tre 
ers. During the period from March 22, 1948 
the Port Authority assumed operation of the h 
ark Airport, through October 31, 1948, New 
Airport handled 37,427 scheduled plane mover 
and 469,317 domestic air passengers. From 


Queens Borough) began initial operations Ju! 
1948, and was formally dedicated by Pres 
Harry S Truman, on July 31, at the opening 
the International Air Exposition, held at theg 
port July 31-August 8, as part of the commen 
tion of the Golden Anniversary of the City of f 
York. Construction of the airport was ste 
April, 1942, by the City of New York on @ 
marsh bordering Jamaica Bay over which 65,009 
cubie yards of hydraulic fill were placed. Ress 
sibility for completion and future developmer 
the airport was transferred to the Port Auth 
June 1, 1947. The airport covers 4,900 acress 
is equivalent in area to all of Manhattan Ist 
river to river, from 42nd Street to the Bat. 

The Authority’s $270,000,000 airport prog 
calls for the development of these three ai 
on a regional basis to serve the entire port = 
In order to assure the availability of a peripy 
air terminal in the northwest quadrant of — 
area, the Authority, on August 12, 1948, ent 
into a contract to purchase not later than 
1949, the 500-acre Teterboro Airport, = 
County, N. J., from Frederick L. Wehrans 
$3,115,000. This airport is only twenty-five mit 
from Times Square, New York City, has # 
100-foot wide runways, two of which are. 
feet long, the third 3,000 feet. During 1947, Tf 
boro Airport handled an average of 500 £ 
movements per day, of which most were tra 
and non-scheduled cargo and passenger flighth 
is expected that the present type of operations 
continue at Teterboro until requirements off 
Authority’s regional program call for expansia 
the airport into a major facility. 

To finance new projects and for refunding * 
poses, the Authority has issued bonds 
face value of $573,901,260, and has expended & 
$277,477,749 on the construction of new facil) 
Its gross revenues (1928-47) totaled $267,720 
During the first nine months, 1948 gross reve 
amounted to $23,681,410. 


z 


acres, and is situated in the Borough of Queens, 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority — 


Headquarters: Randalls Island, New York 35, N. Y. 


The Triborough Bridge Authority (established 
in 1933) and the Tunnel Authority (created under 
the Laws of 1935) were consolidated into the 
Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority (April, 
peste The board consists of three members ap- 
pointed by the Mayor of The City of New York 
for overlapping terms of six years each. The mem- 
bers are: Robert Moses, chairman, George V. 
McLaughlin, vice chairman, and Charles G. Meyer, 
vice chairman. George E. Spargo is general man- 
ager and secretary. 

The following facilities are under the jurisdic- 
ee the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Au- 

ority: 

Triborough Bridge (opened on July 11, 1936) 
connects Manhattan, The Bronx and Queens. The 
prpiect comprises three bridges: a suspension 

ridge, a vertical lift bridge, and a fixed bridge 
all connected by long viaducts. The suspension 
bridge, having 1380 feet of main span with side 
spans making a.total of 2780 feet, crosses the 
East River at Hell Gate and spans a channel 800 


‘feet long. The vertical lift bridge, crossing the 


Harlem River, has a length of 310 feet and spans 
a channel of 204 feet. In weight and area it is 
the largest vertical lift span in the world. The 
fixed, bridge is a truss 383 feet in length and 
spans the Bronx Kills. The Triborough Bridge 
is three miles long. The connecting arteries, bujlt 
by the Authority but maintained by the City in 
oyea eats The Bronx and Queens, cover fourteen 

Bronx-Whitestone Bridge (opened on April 2 
1939) connects The Bronx and neeoks eg tel 
the East River about two miles west of the point 
where it widens into Long Island Sound. The main 
span of 2,300 feet makes it the fourth longest sus- 
ares ae in the world. The channel width is 
» . \ 

Henry Hudson Bridge \(opened with a sin 
deck Dec., 1936)—the up’ deck was éoieeicted 


\ 
\ 


(May, 1938)—crosses the Harlem River at 

Duyvil where the Harlem connects wi 
Hudson River. This bridge has the longest — 
arch in the world. The length of the entire s 


This bridge is 4,022 feet in length and has 1 
main channel spans of 540 feet, the center | 
being the longest vertical lift highway spa 
the world. 

Cross Bay Parkway Bridge, reconstructed 
widened to accommodate six traffic lanes (i 

leted June 3, 1939), crosses Jamaica Bay, les 


rom the mainland to the Rockaway Peninil 
It includes a bascule bridge over a 100 
geo at : 
ueens own Tunnel. built by the New 
City Tunnel Authority (opened for traffic Novi} 
1940), crosses under the East River between ji} 
36th Street, Manhattan, and Borden Avenue, 
Island City. The length of the tunnel is 
feet. At its deepest point the roadway is 95% 
below the surface of the East River, and cor 
of two separately driven steel and cast-iron 1 
tubes, each 31 feet in diameter, accommodt 
a ree of traffic. = 
rookiyn-Battery Tunnel, now being buil 
this Authority, crosses the Hast River betwen 
Battery in Manhattan and Hamilton Avent 
Breese touching' the northerly end of Gow 


Tunnel Authority bridges and tunnel fe 
period January 1, 1947 to Dec. 31, 1947 was: 7 
ough Bridge, 16,823,737; Bronx-Whitestone Br 
10,543,379; Henry Hudson Bridge, 14,143,529; MW 
Parkway Bridge, 3,822,382; Cross Bay Parl 
Bridge, 4,391,646; Queens Midtown Tunnel, 8, 


as a a rig — i ae es 
~~ » ‘ 
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The New York City Transit System 


w York City Transit System is the largest 
y owned and operated transit property 
‘United States. It is the sole owner and 
ator of all the subway and elevated lines in 
City of New York and the owner and operator 
plley and bus lines in the Borough of Brooklyn, 
EO which extend into the Boroughs of Queens 
/Manhattan. It is also the owner and operator 
tus routes in the Borough of Queens which 
lerly were enn ae by the North Shore Bus 
pany, as well as the bus lines in Staten Island 
tH formerly were operated by the Isle Transpor- 
Company. The North Shore Bus Company 
he Isle Transportation Company surrendered 
F franchises and their routes were formally 
mM over by the Board of Transportation in De- 
© 1947. The New York City Transit System 
Inder its operating jurisdiction slightly more 
239 route miles of rapid transit lines, 152 
& miles of trolley lines and 386 miles of bus 


New York City Transit System is the result 
me Unification in June, 1940, of two of the 


Tunning from Lafayette Ave. and Ft. Greene Place, 
along Fulton St. to Rockaway Ave. by. transfer 
Went into operation on April 9, 1936. It connects 
at Rockaway Ave. with the Fulton St. Line of the 
BMT Division. The construction of an extension 
to the Fulton St. Subway from Rockaway Ave. to 
Grant Ave. and Sunrise Highway is in_ progress. 

The first station on this extension, Broadway- 
East New York, was opened on December 30, 1946, 

Bronx-Concourse Line—From a connection with 
the Washington Heights Lihe at St. Nicholas 
Ave. and 148th St., under St. Nicholas Place, to 8th 
Ave. at 155th St., where it connects by a transfer 
with the 162nd St. shuttle to the Jerome Ave. line 
of the IRT division; thence under the Harlem River 
to Jerome Ave. and i61st St. under 16ist St. to the 
Concourse and under the Concourse to Mosholu 
Parkway. Thence the line turns easterly through 
Van Cortlandt Ave. to 205th St., to Perry Ave. 
The Bronx Concourse line to 205th St. and Perry 
Ave. was put in service on July 1, 1933. 

The 53rd St.-Jamaica Line extends from a con- 
aes Fd a Bors Ave. une oe 53rd St., to Long 
tely own ansi nie j Slan iby; ence via Jackson Ave., Steinway 
Dmed and Opetsked Tale a es wit the | Ave., Broadway, Queens Boulevard, 131th Ste Mill 

The purchase price of the privately owned | Side Ave., to 169th St. A part of the line, extending 
bany properties totalled $326,248,187, including | {rom 8th Ave., Manhattan, to Roosevelt Aye., 
),000 for the elevated lines condemned for | QUEeNS, went in operation on Aug. 19, 1933. The 

al. Just previous to acquiring title to the | Portion from Roosevelt Ave. to Union Turnpike was 

ely owned lines, the City, through con- ecg on on Dec, 31, 1936, and to 169th St,, 
, ‘ "* j y ; = on Apri. . Fy 
ee ore es took Denke de en The Houston-Essex St, Line extending along 
"8od Ave. “IL”? Lines in Manhattan The | Houston St. and Essex St. from Sixth Ave. to 
fures of the Dth Ave. “‘L’’ Lines south of 155th | East Broadway, was put in operation January 1, 

ion, and the entire 2nd Ave. “‘L’’ Line be- | 1936. The extension of this line across the Hast 
i Chatham Square and 125th St. in Manhattan 
demolished and also the structure of the 

St. and 5th Ave. ‘‘L’’ Lines in Brooklyn 
been partly demolished. ¢ 
@ New York City Transit System operates in 
hattan, Brooklyn, Bronx and Queens Bor- 
under the administration of the Board of 
Sportation. For operating purposes, the entire 
n has been divided into three divisions known 

IRT, BMT and IND Divisions. 


are (Brooklyn), was put in operation April 9, 
1 


The 6th Ave. Line—The 6th Ave. Line extends 
under 6th Ave. from 8th St. to 53rd St., Manhat- 
tan. At the southerly end at 8th St., it connects 
with the 8th Ave. Trunk Line, and at 53rd St. it 
connects with the 53rd St.-Jamaica Line, as well as 
with the Washington Heights and Concourse Lines. 
It_was opened for service Dec. 15, 1940. 

Dyre Ave.-East 174th St. Line, formerly the New 
IND DIVISION pores ee ne ee ee ee pote 

rom the Eas ree ation in e Bronx, 
Per eae oe hs ida FI es tL northerly to the Dyre Ave. Station at the City lim- 
5 Be , tO3d St and Overlonk ‘hevrane: | its. At its southerly terminal, Hast 180th Street, 

“3 Washington Ave. to £74th St * | West Farms, it connects by transfer with the White 
Ft. 5 eethbactoct to Broadway and 173rd st., | Plains Road Line of the IRT Division. Operation 
Seroadway ets PA Nicholas Ave.. down St.| Under City management started May 15, 1941, 


Ss Ave. to Eighth Ave. and 122nd St., down 
Ave. and into Central Park West, along the 
Hl, skirting Columbus Circle, down Eighth 
again to 53rd St. where it joins the Queens 


Jamaica. 
m 53rd St., the trunk line extends down 
h Ave. to Greenwich Ave., and thence along 
Vich Ave. to Sixth Ave., where it forms a 
ion with the Sixth Ave. Subway, thence along 
‘Ave. to Carmine St., where the lower East 
nk turns into Houston St. to Essex St., and 
sex St. to Rutgers St., and under the East 
a tunnel to Jay St., Brooklyn, where it 


IRT DIVISION 


The west side system starts on an elevated struc- 
ture at Livonia and New Lots Aves., East New 
York (Brooklyn), goes on Livonia Ave. to Saratoga 
Ave., then turns into Eastern Parkway, where if 
becomes a subway. It runs through the Eastern 
Parkway to Flatbush Ave., at Eighth Ave., thence 
to Fulton St., to Clark St., and under the Hast 
River to William St., Manhattan; to Beekman St.; 
to West Broadway; to Varick St.; to Seventh Ave.; 
to Broadway; = Pd ae ae ee Me 10 Pete 

; ; to Broadway; to «> an’ Cortlan ark, 

ait _ Pipe A ra re Beas hg A Another branch of the west side system starts at 

the tiie alone Sixth Ave. to Church St., | Flatbush and Nostrand Aves., Brooklyn, and runs 

Siig Source St fe Fulton St., thence along | in a subway through Nostrand Ave. to the Eastern 
St. and under the East River to Cranberry | Parkway, where it joins the other branch. 


j ion’ At 96th St. and Broadway, the west side system 
Se, to Fulton. St von 4 10. ber wy has a branch (part of the original Interborough 


i subway) that extends under Central Park to Lenox 

,Cranberry St. the line proceeds throug? | Ave., to 145th St., and under the Harlem River to 
ft” P: West’ under the westerly corner | 149th St., where it joins the east side trunk line 
f oP +k and thence to McDonald Ave., | 01 Westchester Ave. Just south of Bronx Park an 
e ean will be physically connected | extension on an elevatea structure, branches off and 
Stetin, Ouiver Line to Coney Island. The | 20eS along White Plains Road to 241st St.; also 
. Seite St., Manhattan, to Jay St used by Third Ave. L trains north of Gun Hill 
“4 in operation on Feb. 1, 1933: | Road. There is a shutile service between the east 

BS Pended ee bergen St., Brooklyn, on | and west side systems under 42nd St., between 


. and Grand Central Station. 
1 2 see pee AVC., Broke, on Tithe aa side system has an elevated extension 


S on Jerome Ave. extending north from Grand Con- 
ot ie oer one ee Eke 21 course and 149th St., connecting by transfer with 
R cera St. in Manhattan. The Smith St.- | the IRT Division of the Bronx Concourse line at 
“Ave line goes into Manhattan by the Rut- | 161st St. ane Rives Ave. oe through sone 
ey under the East River to 53rd St., eed = B. me ee 2 Ceraetery, ending ‘at about 

1 ; horn and Smith | 214th St. The west side line has a tran ie 
; Bye winbclow ercestont line turns | tion to the Jerome Ave. line at 149th St. and Grand ~ 
, into Schermerhorn St. and across central 


Sore coat side system starts at Flatbush and At- 


. (Long Island R.R. Terminal), Brook- 

eget pe ations Ave., to Fulton St.; to 
oralemon St.; a ae somal? brie. oo eager 
: _| Patk, Manhattan; under i : 

‘in Gre ine a tioted cae Facts ae to the Brooklyn Bridge, to meena ST = Pe. 
f the line. from Nassau Ave., Brooklyn, to. pee to saat x ee Tae ey ae 
» Queens, went into “operation on | fexeoR iver to Grand Concourse to 149th St., 
where it emerges onto an elevated structure. to 


St--Brooklyn Line—The Fulton St, line, 


River via the Rutgers-Jay St. tunnel to York St. ” 


} 


i ii 


—_ 
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" jaw et ® se 


= 


Westchester Ave.; to the Southern Boulevard, to 
the southern part of Bronx Park (Bronx Zoo). 

An extension of the east side system starts at 
Grand Concourse and 138th St. and goes through 
138th St. to the Southern Boulevard; to Whitlock 
Ave. to Westchester Ave., and through Old West- 
chester Village to the Eastern Boulevard, at the 
west side of Pelham Bay Park 

The Queensboro Branch of the Interborough sub- 
way system starts at 41st St. and Seventh Ave. 
(Times Square), and uses the Belmont tubes under 
the Hast River at 42d St. to Long Island .City. 
to the Queensborough Bridge Plaza. 

There it splits into two elevated branches, one 
going through Ravenswood, on Second Ayve., to 
Ditmars Ave., Astoria; the other going on Queens 
Boulevard (Greenpoint Ave.), to Roosevelt Ave., 
to Willets Point Boulevard and thence to Main 
St., Flushing, to which service was extended on 
January 21, 1928. , 

The original subway, built by John B. McDonald 
and financed by August Belmont and associates, 
was opened and operated in 1904—from*the Brook- 
lyn Bridge to 145th St., and Broadway (via Park 
Row, Elm and Centre Sts., 4th Ave., 42nd St., and 


Broadway), on Oct. 27; to 157th St. and Broadway. 


on Noy. 12; to 145th St. and Lenox Ave., on Noy. 
23; and over the Westchester Ave. branch, from 
3rd Ave. to West Farms, on Nov. 26; through the 
Harlem River tunnel, to 180th St., on July 10, 
1905. The extension south on Park Row to Fulton 


St., was opened and operated in 1905, on Jan. 16;, 


to Wall St. on June 12; to Bowling Green, on July 
10; to South Ferry, on July 10. The extension on 
Broadway to 22ist St. was operated on March 12, 
1906; to 242nd St., and Broadway, on Aug. 1, 1908. 

The trains south on Broadway were operated 
from Bowling Green, through the original East 
River tunnel, to Borough Hall, Brooklyn, on Jan. 
9, 1908; to Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, on May 1. 
1908; to Utica Ave., via Eastern Parkway, Brook- 
lyn, and to Flatbush and Nostrand Aves., Brook- 
lyn, on Aug. 23, 1920; through service to New Lots 
Ave.; on Oct. 31, 1924. 


BMT DIVISION 


Broadway Line extends from 95th St. and 4th 
Ave., Brooklyn, via_4th Ave., Flatbush Ave. ex- 
tension, Willoughby St., Montague St., tunnel 
under the East River to Whitehall St., Manhattan, 
Trinity Pl., Church St., Broadway 7th Ave., 59th 
St., 5th Ave., 60th St., and via tunnel under East 
River and Welfare Island to Queensboro Plaza sta- 
tion, Long Island City, where connections are made 
with the Astoria and Flushing ‘‘L’’ Lines. A 
branch of the Broadway (BMT) Line extends 
from_the main line at Flatbush Ave. Extension 
and Willoughby St., via Flatbush Avenue Exten- 


sion, Manhattan Bridge, and Canal St., Manhat- 


tan, to Broadway, and Canal St., where it again 


connects with the main line described above. 


The Culver Line is a branch of the Broadway 
(BMT) Line branching off from the main line at 
36th St. & 4th Ayve., Brooklyn, and thence via 
private right of way and McDonald Ave. to the 
pee Ng at Coney Island (at Stillwell and Surf 

ves.). 2 

The West End Line also branches off from the 
main line of the Broadway (BMT) Line at 36th 
St. and 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence via 38th 
St., New Utrecht Ave., 86th St. and Stillwell Ave. 
to the Coney Island Terminal. 

The Sea Beach Line is a branch of the Broadway 
(BMT) Line, leaving the main line at 59th St. and 
4th Ave., Brooklyn, via private right of way and 
thence to Avenue Z, where it connects with the 
West End Line and terminates at the Coney Island 
Terminal. 

The Brighton Beach Line is a branch of the 
Broadway (BMT) Line, leaving the main line 
at DeKalb Ave. and Flatbush Ave. Extension, 
and thence via Flatbush Ave. to Prospect Park, 
and thence to Sheepshead Bay, to Brighton Beach. 
to Coney Island Terminal. 

The Nassau St. Loop and Center St. Loop 
extends from a connection with the Broadway 
(BMT) Line at the foot of Whitehall St, and 
the East River, Manhattan, to the Williamsburg 
Bridge, connecting in Brooklyn with the Broadway 
(BMT) “L” Line, which extends to 168th St., 
Jamaica, and also to the Manhattan Bridge, con- 
necting in Brooklyn with the BMT subway lines. 

The 14th St.-Canarsie Line extends from 14th 
St. and 8th Ave., Manhattan, via 14th St. and 
under the East River to North 7th St., Brooklyn, 
to Rockaway Parkway where it connects by transfer 
to a trolley line to Canarsie Shore. 


“LL”? LINES IN MANHATTAN, BRONX 


Third Ave. “‘L’’ starts at Park Row (old Chat- 
ham St.) and the Brooklyn Bridge, and runs on 
Park Row to the Bowery, at Chatham Square 


where it connects with the South Ferry branch, 


thence it bends into the Bowery; to Third Ave. to 
129th St., where it crosses the Harlem River and 
north to 3rd Ave. and 145th St. to Botanical Gar- 
dens, Bronx Park. North of Fordham Road the 


} 
\ 
\ 


Webster Ave. extension runs north via We 
Ave. to Gun Hill Road, to the White oe ; 
subway extension. . ; | 
At 149th St., the ‘‘L’’ connects with the | 
borough subway elevated line that runs on ¥ 
chester Ave., by transfer. . & 
“L’’ LINES IN BROOKLYN AND QUE 
The Fulton St. “‘L’’ Line extends from Rock 


Fulton St. Subway, IND Division. 

The Myrtle Ave. ‘‘L’’ extends from Jay Stra 
Myrtle Avenue; via Myrtle Ave., to Wyckoff 
thence via private right-of-way to Metropa 
Ave., Queens. 

The Lexington Ave. “‘L’’ Line extends froni 
Street at Myrtle Ave., via Myrtle Ave., Grandid 
and Lexington Ave. to Broadway and Ea 
Parkway. * 

The Brighton-Pranklin Line extends via px 
right-of-way from Fulton St. and Franklin 
where it connects by transfer with the Fultod 
Line (IND Division) to Prospect Park, whe 
connects with the Brighton Beach Line 
BMT Division. + 

The Astoria Line extends from Queensboro » 
Station, Long Island City, via 2d Ave., to Di 
Ave., Astoria. 

The Flushing Line extends from Queens 
Plaza Station, Long Island City, via Queen BH 
vard and Roosevelt Ave., to Main St., Flushin 

Broadway-Jamaica ‘‘L’’ described under N 
St. Subway and Center St. Loop. 


HUDSON AND MANHATTAN RAILEOAA 
(Privately owned.) 

North tunnels under the Hudson River from 
sey City to Morton St., New York. Startec 
vember, 1874; the first in New York off 
opened February 25, 1908. Two single track # 
approximately 5,700 feet long. 
Up-town tunnels connect with north tunné 
Morton St. and extend to Christopher St, t 
to Sixth Ave. and up Sixth Ave. .to 336 
Started March, 1904; completed in 1910. 
South tunnels under Hudson River from & 
City to the Church St. Terminal Building ( 
landt, Church and Fulton Sts.), New 
Started May, 1905; opened for traffic, 1908 
Tunnels (consisting of two single track tubes# 
tend from the Hoboken terminal of the L 
wanna Railroad to Washington St., Jersey 7 
with connections to the Pennsylvania andi 
railroads. 


- J. Work started April 1, 1904; complet# 
1910. The Hudson Tubes were put in servi 
Noy. 27, 1910, at which time the road was el 
fied between Long Island City and Ma 
Transfer. Electrification had been in 
since 1903. 

Manhattan crosstown tunnels from the ¥ 
sylvania Railroad Station, mentioned = 
across New York under 32nd and 33d Sts. ton 
Ave. Started July, 1905, completed in 
There are two tunnels, each with two 
The tunnels are built of concrete wi 
peel about 60 feet below the surface 0 
street. ; 

East River tunnels connect with the cros: 
tunnels and extend under the East Riv 
Long Island City. Started September, | 
completed in 1910. Four separate tubes. | 


(Operated by Port of New York Author* 


The Lincoln (midtown Hudson) Vehicular, 
sists of twin tubes under the river approxin 
8,000 feet long, from 38th St., Manhatta 
Weehawken, N. J., with an express highwa 
proach in open cut to Homestead, west 
Palisades. The first tube was opened for tra: 
Dec. 21, 1937. The Port of New York Aut! 
announced in Nov., 1944, that the north ¢ 
the Lincoln Tunnel would be opened to traf 
Feb. 1, 1945, for westbound vehicles to 
Jersey. This provided four lanes under the 
son River, on the same date the south tube, | 
carried both eastbound and westbound t' 
was converted into a one-way, two-lane 
bound roadway from New Jersey to New 

Queens-Midtown Vehicular—Opened on Ni 
1940. It carries traffic under the East 
between the Borough of Manhattan ang 
Island City in the Borough of Queens. 
are special approaches in Manhattan 
dinary thoroughfares) from any ¢ 
street from E. 34th St. to B. 40th St., 
First and Secorid Avenues. 
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ns, at the converging point of Long 
d’s network of motor highways, the entrance 
way of the New Midtown Highway or 


-first Street (Van 
City. ¢ Alst Ave.), Long 
“L,” SUBWAY, TROLLEY AND BUS 


Interborough 
“L”’ Lines 
369,034,477 


352,723,553 
347, 62 


Interborough 
Subway Lines 


586,098,633 
736,820,672 
986,672,286 
800,759,169 
814,217,041 
799,647, 


745,430,944 

763,372,065 

753,669,820 

10% 283,202 

86,310,052 792,767,511 

B, 84,987,958 780,794,184 


te—Exclusive of Staten Island R 
calendar year. 


ion and the Queens Bus Division, operated by 
1942, 


365,533,848; 
47, 350,741,- 


795,402,967; 1944, 756,561,225; 1945, 792,185,- 
ay 818,902,508; 1947, 804,928,829; 1948, 


ivately operated 

years): 1941, 193,698,341; 1942, 200,225,167° 
207,992,175; 1944, 232,426,553; 1945, 245,825,- 
1946, 260,270,719; 1947, 228,683,019; 1948, 113,- 


trolley lines in New York City 


apid Transit road, which garried 12,295,221 passengers during the 
es for New York City Transit System for 1947 and 1948 include 


| 297; 1943, $125,937,769; 1944, $126,462,979: i 
$126,587,123; 1946, $130,946,229; 1947, $140,299,723; 


The Manhattan Plaza is at 
La eee 36th St., east of 
eee es Island Tunnel—This 
sed tube under water, is to carr: 
traffic to and from Manhattan. Recipies 3 


TRAFFIC (REVENUE PASSENGERS) 


B.M.T. “L" & Independent H 
Subway Lines City Subway Toke, 


376,782,635 
591,256,02 
714,433,616 


92.250.836 


236,065, 


514,006,660 
881,212 553 393 166 
538,879,995 
542,549,688 
550,722,119 
560,314,706 


554,386,004 Ha eer 


610,974,264 67,663,265 


figures for the Staten Island Bus 
the Board of Transportation. 


Total Operating Revenues of New York City 
Transit System and South Brooklyn Railway Co, 
(fiscal years): 1941, $115,779,650; 1942, $119 

1945 


1948, $138,368,117. 

Income from operation: 1941, $27,730,728; 1942, 
$21.490,740; 1943, $24,878,504; 1944, $17,077,956: 
1945, $14,016,969; 1946, $8,111,427; 1047, Loss of 
$16,420,904; 1948, Loss of $30,785,372. 

Excess of revenues over operating expenses: 1941, 
$28,150,124; 1942, $21,915,383; 1943, $25.272,458: 
1944, $17,401,880; 1945, $14,367,266; 1946, $8,443,670; 
1947, Deficiency of $17,508,282 (after increase in 
Public Liability Reserve, Surface Divisions of 
$1,288,073 in order to provide additional funds 
for claims arising out of accidents in 1947 and 
prior years); 1948. Deficieney of $30,512,408. 


ANHATTAN ‘ 

, Gen. Simon (Mrs. Sally Farnham), Bolivar 
|, Central Park West; 1921. 
H, Edwin (as Hamlet), bronze statue (Edmond 
on), Gramercy Park, 1918. 
nt, William Cullen (Herbert Adams), Bryant 
W. 42nd St. and 6th Aye., 1911. 
Robert, bronze statue (Sir John Steel), 
ntral Park, on the Mall; 1880. 

as Memorial, Morningside Park (Karl 

ployees Memorial, Music Hall, Mall, Cen- 
park (Georg Lober, sculptor, and Otto 
gmann, architect). y 
me, Finial Municipal Bldg. (A. A. Wein- 


s Monument (Gaetano Russo), Eighth Ave. 
th St. (Columbus Circle); 1894. 
, marble statue (J. Sunol), 


Saint-Gaudens), 


south en- 


lens), Madison Sq. 
Duffy Memorial, 


i, Benjamin, ee pears (E. Plassman), 
, House Square; fe 

of Communication, cise T.& ‘7 Bldg., 
r St. and B’way (Evelyn B. Longman). 

; Tomb (J. . ener): Riverside Park at 

| St.; 1897. 3 
‘Nathan, bronze statue (MacMonnies), City 
| Park, Broadway and Murray St. 

is pati cl spnite Bg _(Carl Con- 

, Central Park, e rive. 

Q son Memorial, Spuyten Duyvil (Karl 


n Hunter, bronze figure (J. Q. A, Ward), 
tral Park, near Tower entrance to the Mail. 
ey ashington, ek! bust (Beer), Irving 

17th St.; > 
aT Bie (W. O. Partridge), in front of 
‘School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 


Times Square (Charles 


"Are, bronze equestrian statue Oe Fara 
ups, U. m House, 
Be sicone, Asia, A rica (Daniel 


er Frenc 


Washington, 


Notable Monuments and Statues in New York City 
Source: Official Records 
(Name pt Rees or designer in parentheses. 


Date is of erection or dedication) 
incoln, Abraham, bronze statue (H. K 
Union Square, north side; 1868. ; 

Martyrs’ Monument, Trinity churchyard, in 
memory of American soldiers who died in British 
prison ships in Revolutionary War, i 

Pilgrim, The, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Cen- 
tral Park, near E..72nd St. entrance. 

Pulitzer Fountain (Hastings—figure by Karl Bit- 
ter), Fifth Ave. and 59th St. 

Scott, Sir Walter, bronze statue (Sir John Steel), 
Central Park, on the Mall; 1872. 

ith Regiment Memorial, 67th St. and 5th Ave. 
(Karl Illava). 

Shakespeare, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Cen- 
tral Park, lower end of the Mall; 1872. 

Sherman, Gen., bronze equestrian statue (Saint- 
Gaudens), Fifth Ave. and 59th St. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument (Chas. W. 
Stoughton, Arthur A. Stoughton and Paul E. 
Dubuy), Riverside Drive at 89th St.; 1902. 

Mise sres Monument (Henry Bacon), Battery Park, 

Washington, bronze equestrian statue (J. Q, A. 
Ward), Union Square, south side. 

Washington and Lafayette, bronze statue (Bar- 
tholdi), W. 114th St., Manhattan Ave. 

Washington and Lafayette, bronze statue (Barclay 
and Wall Sts.). 

Washington Marble Arch (Stanford White), Wash- 
ington Square, at the foot of Fifth Ave. 


IN BROOKLYN 
Beecher, Henry Ward, bronze figures on granite 
pedestal (J. Q. A. Ward), Boro Hall Park. 
Grant, Gen. Ulysses S., bronze equestrian statue 
(Wm. Ordway Partridge), Grant Square. 
Horse Tamers (two), bronze (F. W. MacMonnies), 
Ocean Ave. entrance, Prospect Park. 

Slocum, Gen. H. W., bronze equestrian statue 
(MacMonnies), Vanderbilt and Flatbush Aves. 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Arch, granite 
(John H. Duncan), on the atch, three groups, 
Victory, bronze (MacMonnies), the Navy, bronze, 
the Army, bronze; Grand Army Plaza, Prospect 

Park. 

Warren, Major Gen, G. K., bronze figure (Henry 
Bacrer), Grand Army Plaza, Prospect Park. 

George . §. Shrady), bronze 

equestrian statue, Williamsburg Bridge Plaza. 

: In QUEEN: 

Civic Virtue, Kew Gardens, 
MacMonnies). 


. Brown), 


s 
Queens (Frederick 


oS , i ae 
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Rockefeller Center—Radio City i 


Rockefeller Center, the largest privately-owned 
business and entertainment center in America, is 
located in the heart of New York City, from 48th 
to 52nd Streets, between Fifth Avenue and the 
Avenue of the Americas; more than 75,000 men 
were directly employed in the construction of its 15 
buildings. Construction of the first—the RKO 
Building—was started in September, 1931. The most 
recent structure in the development is the 33- 
story Esso Building. The surface area of Recke- 
feiler Center covers 549,856 sq. ft., more than 1242 
acres, of which 450,705 sa. ft. are leased for a 
long period from Columbia University. 

Five edifices in the west part of the Center: RCA 
Building (850 ft. tall), RCA Building West (243 
ft. tall), Radio City Music Hall (121 ft. tall), RKO 
Building (409 ft, tall), Center Theatre (106 ft. 
tall), comprise ‘‘Radio City.’ The studios and 
headquarters of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and the American Broadcasting Company 
are located in the 70-story RCA Building. 

The ten other structures are: The United States 
Rubber Co. Building (278 ft. tall), British Empire 
Building (90 ft. tall), La Maison Francaise (90 ft. 


tall), International, Building South (92 ft. tall). 


International Building North (92 ft. tall), Inter- 
national Building (512 ft. tall), Time & Life 
Building (490 ft. tall), Associated Press Building 
(226 ft. tall), Eastern Air Lines Building (225 ft. 


' tall), Esso Building (424 ft. tall). 


The estimated daily population of Rockefeller 


“Center is 160,000. More than 32,000 work there 


and 128,000 persons visit there every day. In the 
Center are the business offices of more than 
1,100 companies and their subsidiaries. _ ; 

In the Center are 25 eating places, including 
New York’s largest restaurant; an 800-car parking 
garage; U. S. Post Office; government passport 


Zoological Park and Aquarium 


One of the functions of a great zoological 
garden is to exhibit the rare and curious animals 
of ‘the world, along with the familiar lions, tigers, 
elephants and giraffes that every child knows. The 
number of great rarities of the never-before-or- 
seldom-exhibited kind ‘has been declining in recent 
years as animal collectors ranged wider afield, 
but the Australian duck-billed platypus, or orni- 
thorhynchus, has continued to be the greatest of 
all rarities. In the spring of 1947 the New_York 
Zoological Park (familiarly known as the Bronx 
Zoo) acquired three of these furred, poison-spurred, 
egg-laying mammals. 

Only once before had the platypus been exhibited 
outside its native Australia. That was in 1922 
when a single specimen lived for 47 days in the 
Bronx Zoo. No other zoo outside of Australia had 
ever possessed a specimen, and they are only rarely 


‘shown in Australia’s own excellent zoological gar- 


dens—chiefly because they are shy and. tempera- 
mental animals that die promptly if conditions 

| food are not'exactly to their liking. Further- 
more, they are very costly animals to maintain, 
for their appetite for earthworms, crayfish and 

rubs is enormous; a fully-grown, 4-pound, 23- 
mech platypus will normally eat about two pounds 
of food every night. 

The three platypuses in the Bronx Zoo were 
brought to America under the personal care of 
David Fleay, the Australian zoologist who in the 
winter of 1943-1944 managed to breed the platy- 
pus in the Sir Colin Mackenzie Sanctuary at 
Healesville, Victoria, Australia. A special struc- 
ture, consisting of a 20-foot swimming tank with 
hay-filled sleeping tunnels at either end was 
built for the animals. It is known as a platypusary 
—a word invented in Australia many years ago 
to describe the artificial home of a platypus in 
captivity. In the Bronx Zoo’s platypusary, visitors 
file past in a steady stream for about one hour 
each day and watch the little Duck-bills swimming 
in_their pool. 

During the war years the New York Zoological 
Society which operates the New York Zoological 
Park undertook the planning of a long-term mod- 
ernization program for the Zoo, along entirely new 
open-air, barless lines. Some of the older animal 


_ buildings are being made over, the first being the 


Small Mammal House which has been reopened 
with the animals in brightly-lighted, beautifully 
designed compartments with rock work and tree 
branches, while the visitors stand in semi-obscurity. 

The Bronx Zoo has between 2,500,000 and 
3,000,000 visitors each year, and in 1947 received 
the hundred-millionth visitor since its opening 
on_November 8, 1899. 

Some of the outstanding exhibits are: 

A giant panda from the mountains of western 


ina. 

A pair of young gorillas, exhibited behind glass 
for their own protection from the coughs and 
colds of the human beings. 

An okapi and a bongo—two great rarities from 


bureaus; group of 12 landscaped sky gardens;* 
sulates of 20 foreign countries; many special er 
tions; an employee gymnasium, and, in se! 
outdoor skating pond. Im gross area 
sq. ft., the RCA Building is the largest | 
structure in the world. It has a ground a1 
99,770 sa. ft. with a frontage of 155 ft. ow 
Avenue of the Americas, 472 ft. on 49th St., 4 
on 50th St., and 191 ft. on Rockefeller Plaz. 
the 70th floor are the Observation Roofs, 919 
above mean high water level, and 850 ft. 
the street. = k } 
The Radio City Music Hall is the largest ii 
theater in the world and seats 6,200 people £ 
A series of sub-surface Concourses 24% 
long—air conditioned and flanked by spe 
shops—provide pedestrian traffic facilities bes 


The Esso Building is the tallest New York 
building to be completely air-conditioned. | 
“Main Street’? of Rockefeller Center is Rock 
Plaza, a private street 60 feet wide r 
tween 48th and 5lst Streets, 315 ft. west of 
Avenue and parallel to it. From Fifth Ave 
promenade, ““Channel’’ leads down ~ 
the Plaza and the RCA Building. It is 57 ft 
and 200 ft. long and contains six shallow refi 
pools surreunded by shrubs and flowers. & 
end of the Channel lies the Lower Plaza, 2 
125 ft. wide and 95 ft. long, used for ice sé 
in the winter, and for an outdoor cafe dl 
summer. The Prometheus Fountain is 
in the Lower Plaza. Guided tours are availab! 
day at frequent intervals. 


Africa. The akapi, which looks somewhat 
cross between a zebra and a giraffe (but 
isn’t a hybrid, of course), is a curious 8 
only discovered in 1901. Zoologically it ¢ 
about half way between the extinct samothi 
and the present-day giraffe. The bongo, 
pet name is ‘‘Doreen,’’ is the handsomest.. 
the African antelopes—a reddish-brown cre 
with creamy stripes and large, liquid eyes. 
the okapi and the bongo are the only specim« 
the New World. 
Four African elephants—three of them 
young specimens presented to the Zool 
Society by the government of the Belgian Cor 
Tropical hummingbirds—including species: 
are among the smallest in the world. 
the Zoo has on exhibition certain hummers 
are only one or two tenths of an inch longer} 
the smallest known hummingbird. 
The Zoo also has the quetzal of South 
Central America, the rare umbrella bird 
scarlet cock-of-the-rock, and a magnificent | 
of birds of paradise, hornbills and toucans. 
A dramatic new exhibit in the Main Bitd 
is the ‘‘Jewel Room’’ for the display of 
liantly colored tropical birds, where the v 
stand in darkness and look into small, beaut 
planted compartments lighted by fluorescent : 
The dazzling tints of tropical birds are sey 
their best advantage under these conditions 
The Bronx Zoo also features ‘‘Question 
a room in the center of the Zoo, staffed by t# 
zoologists, who are prepared to answer the 
tions of visitors about animal life. i 
The informational service of the New | 
Zoological Society (which operates the Zoc 
been extended vastly by the creation of 
partment of Insects which makes seasonal 
of living insects, and answers inquiries byp 
phone and mail about the identification of it 


As a rule there are about 2,500 sp 
of approximately 1,000 Species of mammals, 
and birds. 

Special features are the Children’s Zoo, 
for youngsters, to which grown-ups are 
mitted unless accompanied by children 
Farm-in-the-Zoo, exhibiting famous bree 


domestic stock. THE AQUARIUM 


Aquarium are on exhibition in the Lion 
the Bronx Zoo. 


is 
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York City—Statue of Liberty; 


set apart a site on 


C 29 280, 
ne’ head of 


dor, 
d (1883 
Comm: 


. 5, 1884). 
eph Pulitzer’s newspaper, The World, under- 
to build the pedestal and on March i6, 1885, 
Se 2 call for subscriptions, and appealed to 
people through its columns. On August 11, 
the fund was complete. Over $100,000 was 
d by over 120,000 contributors. The French 
fel, Isere, from Rouen, France, landed the 
jue in New York City (June, 1885). The work 
putting the parts together was begun (May, 


: vata the landmarks and skyscrapers 
flew York. A charge of five cents each way 
he elevator (up cr down) to the feet of Statue 
put in effect (1939). The estimate for main- 
ce in 1942 was $44,410. 

= number of visitors at Statue of Liberty from 
r 1, 1946 through Sept. 30, 1947 (travel Year) 


927. ; 
e’s Island is reached by a ferry from The 


yernors Island from the early days of Dutch 
in New Amcterdam (New York) down to the 
nt, ‘has always been a government reservation, 
for a period of 15 years. It is egg shaped 
half a mile south of the tip of Manhattan 
and is reached by a small ferry, operated 
U. S. Army. 
Island was P dichased from the Indians. The 
records read: ‘‘On June 16, 1637 the Dutch 
r, Wouter Van Twiller bought Nutten 
from the Indians for two axes, a string 
and some nails. Van Twiller was the 
g vate owner the Island ever had, as on his 
in 


rm to Holland in 1652 it was restored to the 
Qomain,.* The island at that time was 100 
extent, but the tides of Buttermilk Chan- 
“between the island and Brooklyn, washed 
y about forty gores 1903 the Army reclaimed 


Governors Island; Grant’s Tob 461 


Statue of Liberty National Monument 


1886). The first rivet of the Statue itself was 
driven July 12, 1886, and the last October 28, 
1886. The inauguration on the latter date was 
attended by President Cleyeland. In 1890, Wil- 
liam Windom (Minn.), Secretary of the Treasury 
Department, made an unsuccessful attempt to use 
the Island for the barrack and other buildings of 
the Emigrant Bureau. 

The Statue weighs 450,000 pounds (225 tons); 
the copper alone weighs 200,000 pounds, and is 
3-32 of an inch thick; 30 persons can stand in the 
head. The public is’ not admitted to the torch. 
The number of steps in the Statue from the top 
of the pedestal to the head is 168; the number of 
rungs in the ladder in the uplifted right arm, 54. 
The pedestal of the Statue is 89 feet in height and 
62 feet at the base. : 

Liberty carries in her left arm, pressed against 
her side, a book representing the Law, which has 
on it the date, in block letters (July 4, 1776) as 
meaning Liberty based on Law. 

A poem by Emma Lazarus, which is graven on 
a tablet within the main entrance of the pedestal 
on which the Goddess stands, follows: 


THE NEW COLOSSUS 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land to land. 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of exiles, from her beacon-hand 

Glow world wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 
“Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!”’ cries she 
With silent lips, ‘‘Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free. 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!’ 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE § ‘* 


Fe, jIn, 
Distance across the eye..........-.... és 2/6 
Length Of NOB... os ocee nus sists ae 4/6 
Right arm, length... ...... css ese «-| 42/0 
Right arm, greatest thickness..,........ 12/0 
Thickness of waist........... -| 3540 
Width of mouth... soe sd0s vemseanneee 3] 0 
Tablet, length. A 23 | 7 
Tablet, width. . 13. 7, 
Tablet, thickness SPER 210 


Battery. The Island lies 2,950 yards southwest 
from the Battery. It was named for Isaac Bedloe, 
the patentee under Governor Nicolls, and was 
ceded to the United States in 1800, having been 
used previously for quarantine purposes. Fort 
Wood was built (1811) on the site of an older 
fort. The Fort was abandoned (1937). The island 
is Federal property and is administered by National 
Park Service of the Department of the Interior. 
The cost of maintenance and operation is over 
$64,000 annually. 


Governors Island / 


part of the island and extended the area of the 
post to 103 acres. The present area is 173 acres 
and the city estimated the value of the bare island 
at_more than $7,000,000. 

Two interesting structures on the island are 
Castle Williams, built in 1807 by Colonel Jona- 
thangWilliams, Engineers Corps, and South Bat- 
tery, now used as the officers’ club, constructed 
in 1813 as part of the harbor. defense of New 
York City. F 

In 1730 the island was ceded to the city and 
seventy years later title wag turned over to the 
Federal government, which established a mili- 
ary post. t 
: ince June, 1946, the island has been headquar- 
ters for First Army, commanded by General Court- 
ney H. Hodges, with command jurisdiction over 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and the New 
England states. . 


Grant’s 


Tomb 


There are two sarcophagi, made of American 
ssc, ee one containing the body of Gen. U. S. 
Grant: the other that of his wife, Julia Dent 
Grant. 
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Building Construction in New York City by Borough 
Source: Department of Housing and Buildings 7 
Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmoz 


Yr. Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of; 

Cost? Bidgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. Bidgs. Cost. Bidgs. 
Dollars. Dollars Dollars. Dollars. 

1938. . 42,009,010 42,308,154 50,633,125) 12,359/145,052,908 

1939... 31,425,370 39,673,957 45,741,750| 10,319| 77, ¥, 

teat: | fea] agtsen'za3| “202| 5431040730 32 591300 $6988. 757 

1943. .| 97) “zleret4oo ,371, 14,248,900 23,287,903 

1943. 6,429,802 42 12,479,187 

1944. 12,495,361 

1945, . 2,855,980 08 

1946. . 8! 7 10,358,883| 2,787) 21,133,550 

1947... 144 9,259,635 19,232,918] 6,113| 58,437,999 


From 1942 on figures show buildings completed, instead of plans filed. 
TOTAL—WHOLE CITY 


No. No. No. | : 
Year; of Est. Year| of Est. Year| of Est. Year Fe 
j Bldgs Cost Bldgs Cost Bldgs Cost Bldgs oc 


— 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Do 
1937. .114,185|244 ,043,362||1940. .|13,534|191,130.768]/1943..| 1,941] 23,578,279||1946. .| 4.287) 36,58 
1938. _|17.692/281,950,849||1941. .| 9,210|182,304,515)|1944. .| 2,839] 31,068,187||1947..| 8,628)114,6% 
* 1939 5,688 195,657,317||1942..| 5,271} 54,450,196||1945. . 909} 5,883,149 


MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY 
Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the compilation 


Apart- Apart- 
Year Tene- | ments | Rooms |Estimated Year Tene- ments | Rooms |Estiny 
ments in in Cost ments in in 9 
Dollars 
210 11,132) 33,757) 42,257,500 11 1,063 
408] 22,521] 70,434| 79,411,300 20 1,804 
427| 27,415) 87,657! 101,200,246)! 5 
363) 28,404) 90,565) 97,103,727), 5 


i 


Source: New York City Fire Department 
| No. Loss NG 9 No. Le 


Dollars Dow 
35,043) 9,186,558||1946..) 44,764/16,9% 


Loss ie No. Loss 


\ Dollars | 


Doilars 
28,413) 9,637,375 


978,267||1940.. 1943... 
7,878,335||1941..| 34,285) 9,843,671||1944..] 33,564/10,394,130!\1947..! 40,704|21, 
8,600,544||/1942.. 28,294 9,346,835]]1945..} 33,410/ 14,765,700 | 


Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 
Source: The Police Commissioner - 
| j Arrests 


| Arrests 


Year eee | Police Police Year |————_ —_—— 
(Cal.) |Homi-| Other ; Tot. all Force Dept. (Cal.) |Homi-| Other) Tot. all 
cide } Fel.’s Crime | Expend. cide | Fel.’s | Crime 
. No. | No. No. | No. | Dollars 
. 228 15,393] 999,348) 66,606,993 


241 14,316|1,046,933) 19 67,154,421 ae . 15,579|68,87 
295 13,701) 895,675 ‘ 67,041,871 = 1 15,068/69,83 
19: «| 230 12,578) 937,764 952) 67,177.831 = 697,734| 17,245|70,2. 
1942..,' 253 11,914| 578,378, 17,5821 66,591.6921/1947... 2 . 758,205! 17,492 89,1 


Quota of Police Force, 18,790. 3 
Education Statistics: New York City 


Source: Board of Education 


‘ School Year Average Average Number of E: 

. Ending in Daily Daily School Organi- Fastroetandios Teactt 
June Register | Attendance! Building zations School Salaries | Positit| 

’ — in. No ar ae amo as igen 1 

? 1,103,463 4: 

L 1,093,683 

; 

. 

x ¢ 

oh P 127 

m ae 834,083 747,034 ~° 


; The Greater New York Fund 


The Greater New York Fund, organized in 1938, | pating agencies. In 1 

‘ is a permanent philanthropic organization which |} of which the Fund eeeea tasted ee Be ! 

: conducts an annual fund-raising campaign among Any hospital or social agency in any of 

business concerns and employee groups for ‘‘busi- | boroughs, providing free or below cost servif' 

ea ness's share’’ of the financial support needed for | P&Sons living or working in New York Git 
operating purposes by local hospitals, health and cee Tecognized standards of opera 
welfare. agencies, including organizations and ealgni ee Md the “proebeds io 
institutions operated under Catholic, Jewish and] tions and instituti ied age yt 
Protestant as well as non-sectarian auspices. The money raised. b th 

. The campaign goals Soe mete about 20% of | equitably among the pacueigabing ante 
the total funds that must be raised by the partici- | after a careful study of each agency’s neec 


- 


_ unifying 


and a new, co-equal Department of the 
e@ was created. Each of the three Depart- 
is headed by_a Secretary, none of whom, 
is in the Cabinet. It was the first time 
Tis when President George Washington 
d the first American Cabinet that the size of 
binet was decreased instead of increased by 
ges in its structure. 
of the National Military Establish- 
and its subsidiary Departments are: 
tary of Defense—James V. Forrestal. 
ary of the Army—Kenneth C. Royall. 
Stary of the Navy—John L. Sullivan. 
a of the Air Force—W. Stuart Syming- 


unification act set up seven agencies to in- 
te the activities relating to national security. 


DRDINATION FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 
National Security Council, composed of the 
dent, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
efense, the Secretaries of the three armed 
departments, and the chairman of the 
al Security Resources Board. The Council’s 
n is to advise the President on_ national 
6. Sidney W. Souers, Executive Secretary. 
National Security Resources Board whose 
pbns in peacetime are perfunctory, but which 
event of war would assume the place filled 
® War Production Board in World War I. 
M. Hill, Chairman. 
e Central Intelligence Agency to gather and 
te national security intelligence and carry 
bther functions assigned to it by the National 
y Council. Rear Adm. Roscoe H. Hillen- 
er, U.S.N., Director. 


ATIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 
board of Joint Chiefs of Staff composed of 
Army Chief of Staff, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
|. the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and the 
f of Staff assigned to the President, with a 
dinate joint staff of officers from each of the 
armed services. 

é War Council headed by the Secretary of 
Se and composed of the Secretaries and 
s of Staff of the three Services. 

¢ Munitions Board which took over many of 
nections of the Army and Navy munitions 


e Research and Development Board which 
scientific research and development. 
owing conferences at Key West, Fla. (March 
F 1948) and at Newport, R. I. (Aug. 2, 1948), 
ary of Defense Forrestal and the Joint Chiefs 
ff adopted the following statement of func- 
“of the Armed Forces and the Joint Chiefs 
. This statement replaced an executive 
July 26, 1947) which President Truman 
(April 21, 1948). 
IN FUNCTIONS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
“prescribed by higher authority and under 
eral direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Armed Forces shall conduct operations wher- 
“and whenever necessary for the following 


support and defend the Constitution of the 
States against all enemies, foreign 


CTIONS OF Bey trap CHIEFS OF STAFF 
: en 


eral 
nt Chiefs of Staff, consisting of the 
on staf, U. S. Army; the Chief of Naval 
ons; the Chief of Staff, U. S. Air Force; and 
lef of Staff to the Commander-in-Chief, if 
‘be one, are the principal military advisers 
‘President and to the Secretary of Defense. 
; Specific 
ject to the aubheriby and direction of the 
ent and the Secretary of Defense, it shall 


repare strategic plans and to provide for 
siratesic direction of the Armed Forces, 
0 parenade tbe general direction of all com- 
bat" operations. 
: prepare joint logistic plans and to assign 
“0 the military Services logistic responsibili- 
es in accordance with such plans. 


8, To prepare integrated joint plans for military 
mobilization, and to review major material 
Tequirements and personnel qualifications 
and requirements of the Armed Forces in the 
light of strategic and logistic plans. 

4. To promulgate to the individual departments 
of the National Military Establishment gen- 
eral policies and doctrines in order to pro- 
vide guidance in the preparation of their 
respective detailed plans. 

5. As directed by proper authority, to participate 
in the preparation of combined plans for 
military action in conjunction with the armed 
forces of other nations. f. 

6. To establish unified commands in strategic 
areas when such unified commands are in the 
interest of national security, and to authorize 
commanders thereof to establish such sub- 
ordinate unified commands as may be neces- 


sary. 

7. To designate, as necessary, one of their mem- 
bers as their executive agent for: 

A. A unified command; 

B. Certain operations, and specified commands; 

C. The development of special tactics, tech- 
nique, and equipment, except as otherwise 
provided herein; and 

D. The conduct of joint training, except as 
otherwise provided herein. 

8. To determine what means are required for 
the exercise of unified command, and to as- 
sign to individual members the responsibility 
of providing such means. t 

9. To approve policies and doctrines for: 

A. Joint operations, including joint amphibious 
and airborne operations, and for joint train- 
ing. ‘ 

B. Coordinating the education of members of 
the Armed Forces. 

10. To recommend to the Secretary of Defense 
the assignment of primary responsibility for 
any function of the Armed Forces requiring 
such determination. 

1l, To prepare and submit to the Secretary of 
Defense, for his information and considera- 
tion in furnishing guidance to the Depart- 
ments for preparation of their annual budg- 
etary estimates and in coordinating these 
budgets, a statement of military require- 
ments which is based upon agreed strategic \ 
considerations, joint outline war plans, and | f 
current national security commitments. This 
statement of requirements shall include: 
tasks, priority of tasks, force requirements, 
and general strategic guidance concerning 
development of military installations and 
bases, equipping and maintaining the mili- 
tary forces, and research and development 
and industrial mobilization programs. 

12. To provide United States representation on 
the Military Staff Committee of the United 
Nations, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Charter of the United Nations and 
representation on other properly authorized 
military staffs, boards, councils, and mis- 
sions. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 

The United States Army includes land combat 

and service forces and such aviation and water 
transport aS may be organic therein. It is organ- 
ized, trained, and equipped primarily for prompt 
and sustained combat operations on land. Of the 
three major Services, the Army has primary, in- ey 
terest in all operations on land, except in those ~ 
operations otherwise assigned herein. y 
Primaiy Functions 

1. To organize, train, and equip Army forces for 
the conduct of prompt and sustained combat 
operations on land. Specifically: 

A. To defeat enemy land forces. 

B. To seize, occupy, and defend land areas. 

2. To organize, train, and equip Army anti- 
aircraft artillery units. 

3. To organize and equip, in coordination with 
the other Services, and to provide Army 
forces for joint amphibious and airborne 
operations, and to provide for the training of 
such forces in accordance with policies and 
doctrines of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

4, To develop, in coordination with the other 
Services, tactics, technique, and equipment 
of interest to the Army for amphibious op- 
erations and not provided for in Section V, 

» paragraph A 4 and paragraph A il ¢, : 

5, To provide an organization capable of furnish- 
ing adequate, timely, and reliable intelligence 

: for the Army. ‘ 

6. To provide Army forces as required for the 
defense of the United States against air 
attack, in accordance with joint doctrines | 
and procedures approved by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. : 
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National Defense—National Military Establishment 


To provide forces, as directed by proper au- 
thority, for occupation of territories abroad, 
to include initial establishment of military 
government pending transfer of this re- 
sponsibility to other authority. : 

To develop, in coordination with the Navy, 
the Air Force, and the Marine Corps, the 
doctrines, procedures, and equipment em- 
ployed by Army and Marine forces in air- 
borne operations. The Army shall have pri- 
mary, interest in the development of..those 
airborne doctrines, procedures and equip- 
ment which are of common interest to the 
Army and the Marine Corps. 

To formulate doctrines and procedures for the 
organization, equipping, training, and em- 
‘ployment of forces operating on land, at 
division level and above, including division 
corps, army, and general reserve troops, ex- 
cept that the formulation of doctrines and 
procedures for the organization, equipping, 
training, and employment of Marine Corps 
units for amphibious operations shall be a 
function of the Department of the Navy, 
coordinating as required by paragraph A 
11 c, Section V. 

To provide support, as directed by higher 
authority, for the following activities. 

A. The administration and operation of the 
Panama Canal. : 

B. River and harbor projects in the United 
States, its territories, and possessions. 

caer other civil acivities prescribed by 
aw. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


"Within the Department of the Navy, 


AND MARINE CORPS 
assigned 


forces include the entire operating forces of the 
United States Navy, including naval aviation, and 


the 


‘organized, 


United States Marine Corps. These forces are 
trained, and equipped primarily for 


. prompt and sustained eombat operations at sea, 


and 


for air and land operations incident thereto. 


Of the three major Services, the Navy has primary 
interest in all operations at sea, except in those 
- operations otherwise assigned herein. 


abs 


~ oe 


ut 2 


3. 


a 


eo 


© 


10. 


Primary Functions 


To organize, train, and equip Navy and 
Marine Forces for the conduct of prompt 
and sustained combat operations at sea, in- 
‘cluding operations of sea-based aircraft and 
heir land-based naval air components. 

pecifically: 

A. To seek out and destroy enemy naval 
forces and to suppress enemy sea commerce. 

B. To gain and maintain general sea su- 
premacy. 

C. To control vital sea areas and to protect 
vital sea lines of communication. 

D. To establish and maintain local superiority 
ees air) in an area of naval opera- 

ons. 

E. To seize and defend advanced naval bases 
and to conduct such land operations as may 
be essential to the prosecution of a naval 
campaign. 

To conduct air operations as necessary for 
the accomplishment of objectives in a nayal 
campaign. 

To organize and equip, in coordination with 
the other Services, and to provide Naval 
forces, including Naval close air support 
forces, for the conduct of joint amphibious 
operations, and to be responsible for the 
amphibious training of all forces as assigned 
for joint amphibious operations in accord- 
ance with the policies and doctrines of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

To develop, in coordination with the other 
Services, the doctrines, procedures, and 
equipment of naval forces for amphibious 
operations, and the doctrines and procedures 
for joint amphibious operations. 

To furnish adequate, timely, and reliable in- 
telligence for the Navy and Marine Corps. 
To be responsible for naval reconnaissance, 
anti-submarine warfare, the protection of 
shipping, and for mine laying, including the 

air aspects thereof. 

To provide air transport essential for naval 
operations. 

To provide sea-based air defense and the 
sea-based means for coordinating control for 
defense against air attack, coordinating 
with the other Services in matters of joint 
concern. 

To provide naval (including naval air) forces 
as required for, the defense of the United 
States against air attack, in accordance with 
joint doctrines and procedures approved by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

To furnish aerial photography as necessary 
for naval and Marine Corps operations. 


11. To maintain the United States Ma t 
which shall include land combat 8 
forces and such aviation as may 
therein. Its specifié functions are: 

A. To provide Fleet Marine Forces of} 
bined arms, together with supportin 
components, for service with the #& 

the seizure or defense of advanced 
bases and for the cenduct of such land 
ations as may be essential to the prose} 
of a naval campaign. These functions ¢ 
contemplate the creation of a second 
army. 

B. To provide detachments and organiz 

for service on armed vessels of the 

and security detachments for the prot® 
of naval property at naval stations and jj 

C. To develop, in coordination with the 

the Navy, and the Air Force, the t} 

technique, and equipment employed by 

ing forces in amphibious operations. 

Marine Corps shall have primary inter 

the development of those landing for 

ties, technique, and equipment which 

common interest to the Army and the N 

Corps. ‘ 

D. To train and equip, as required, N 
Forces for airborne operations, in coon 
tion with the Army, the Navy, and th 
Force in accordance with policies ana 
trines of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

E. To develop, in coordination with the 
the Navy, and the Air Force, doctrines 
cedures, and equipment of interest f 
Marine Corps for airborne operations. | 

12. To provide forces, as directed by prop@ 
thority for the establishment of 
government, pending transfer of th 
sponsibility to other authority. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE UNITED STA 
AIR FORCE 


The United States Air Force includes air 
bat and service forces. It is organized, tr 
and equipped primarily for prompt and susig 
combat operations in the air. Of the three 
Services, the Air Force has primary inter 
all operations in the air, except in those op 
otherwise assigned herein. 


Primary Functions 


1. To organize, train and equip Air Force + 
for the conduct of prompt and sus# 
combat operations in the air. Specificas 

A. To be responsible for defense of the ¥ 
States against air attack in accordance 
the policies and procedures of the: 
Chiets of Staff. 

ce gain and maintain general air s 

cy. 

C. To defeat enemy air forces. 

D. To control vital air areas. : 

E. To establish local air superiority exetd 
otherwise assjgned herein. | 

2. To formulate Joint doctrines and proce 


load 


joint amphibious and airborne operati 
coordination with the other Servic 
bai oa eae stor | Bee a in accor 
policies an octrin 
a ee ne ig ha ey: “ 
- To furnish close combat and logistics 
support to the Army, to ‘apie ail 
support, and resupply of airborne oper#’ 
aerial photography, tactical reconnais. 
and interdiction of enemy land poweé 
communications. \ 
6. To provide air transport for the Armed 
except as otherwise assigned. 
7. To provide Air Force forces for land-bax 
defense, coordinating with the other S 
in matters of joint concern. 7 
To develop, in coordination with the 
Services, doctrines, procedures, and 
ment for air defense from land ares 
cluding the continental United State 
9, To provide an organization capable of 
ing adequate, timely, and reliable int 
eee Res Force, ; 
‘o 6furnish aerial photograph: 
graphic purposes. a oe 
To develop, in coordination with the 
Services, tactics, technique, and eg 
of interest to the Air Force for amp’ 


12. To develop, in coordination with 


Services, doctrines, procedures, anc 
ment employed by Air Force force 
borne operations. ; 
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Army of the United States 


Source: Department of the Army . 
TOTAL STRENGTH INCLUDING PERSONNEL NOT ON ACTIVE DUTY 


Grand |Regular; Nat’i | Reserve Grand | Regul. Nat’l \ 
Total Army | Guard | Forces June 30 Total (e = Guard Pasco 


136,624, 27,089] 109,535|........ |]1920. ‘ 
140/051 27.172 AVES TON etoy ak 1925. ...112] 406,162 130 604 


250,357 158 


629,863 3 64,925 |11940.. 2172: 
-|2,246,103|] 741,084] 445,678/1,059/341 1941 vt 7a 222,926 
GC x. 1942-1946 (Not available) 
abl } 3,673,888/3,673,888|..0.....|........ OTe 2,215,328] 989,664| _97,603/ 1,128,061 


peee--! 931,422| 836,882] 37,210! 57.330 111948b....... 1,584,699] 552,239] 285,673] 746,787 


neludes both Army and Air Force personnel. Regular Army figure represents all personnel 
ding National Guard and Organized Reserve Corps personnel) on extended active duty. National 

id Organized Reserve Corps data exclude personnel on extended active duty. 

sents Army Command strength, or the total number of Army and Air Force military personnel 

d to Army Commands; excludes Army and Air Force personnel assigned to Air Force Commands. 
Army figure represents all personnel (including National Guard and Organized Reserve Corps 

el) on extended active duty. National Guard and Organized Reserve Corps data exclude personnel 


er oomve ‘duty. STRENGTH ON ACTIVE DUTY 


Male Commissioned Officers Warrant 
Officers | Flight 
Regular | Reserve | National] Army of |———-——| Officers 
Total Army Corps Guard U.S. Total 
SEES 3c. o> 190,662 14,013 125,498 14,791 36,360 3,285 
: 521,435 15,877 174,000 19,423 312,135 16,219 5,700 


692,351 15,394 182,814 19,134 | 475,009 23,288 13,615 
772,583 15,228 191,512 17,596 | 548,247 25,143 31,117 


: - 240,658 15,378 95,170 7,552 122,558 7,264 2,580 
-| 989,664 | 119,830 25,577 26,948 1,894 65,411 4,961 68 
ae 552,239 60,022 20,551 33,410 303 5,758 3,315 44 


esents Army Command strength, or the total number of Army and Air Force military personnel 
ed to Army Commands; excludes Army and Air Force personnel assigned to Air Force Commands, 


Female Commissioned Officers Enlisted Personnel 

J Women’s ‘ 
_ June 30 . Medical |Women’s _ | Enlisted ;Women’s 

hy Total Nurses |Specialist| Army Total Men Army 
’ Corps 4 Corps Corps — 

12,475 12,475 0 0 | 2,867,762 |2,867,762 0 

36,222 30,316 989 4,917 |6,413,526 |6,358,200 | 55,326 

47,726 40,018 1,853 5,855 |7,215,888 |7,144,601 71,287 

62,820 54,291 2,796 5,733 |7,374,710 |7,283,930 90,780 

16,642 13,617 1,232 1,793 | 1,622,546 |1,605,847 6, 
7,645 5,979 631 1,035 857,160 | 850,066 7,094 
4,797 3,775 378 644 484,061 480,795 3,266 


ciudes dietitians, physical therapists and occupational therapists. - 
‘Strength of Army in World War IIl—May 31, 1945—8,291,336. : 

xXimate proportion of Army overseas at peak of deployment in 1945—April 30, 1945—66 percent. 
' EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY (INC. AIR FORCE) 

; (In Thousands of Dollars) 


: Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
Amount year Amount year Amount year Amount 
Tac aeeee Ce $340,804 ||1944......| $49,288,936 
$182 868 ||1920.. 2 LOS 7 ieaere 81/456 |]1945.. 2... 49,688,628 — 
cee ble 1938. 432,499 ||1946......] 27,094,110 
1939. 496,075 ||1947...... 8,021,938. 
1940. 668,586 ||1948*..... 7,210,582 
19470... 3,769,619 
TOG. « 14,835,239 
LOSD aM < ie: 42,573,034 


es enditures for all Civil Functions and Panama Canal: Data for fiscal years 1921 through 
I paedron Bureau of the Budget. Data for fiscal year 1920 obtained from Treasury Department, 
Statement of Receipts, Expenditures and Balances of the United States Government. Data for 
r 1948 estimated by the Department of the Army. 


United States Navy Personnel 
Source: Department of the Navy 
U. S. Navy U. S. Naval Reserve 


84,289 APE 0 5 } ioe 
84,938 5 ; 32'3160).  aead 
82,839 


2'5 9 
Bien 9; or 
4/610 4,597 


t include Naval Reserve Personnel on inactive duty. 
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Navies and A 


ir] 


® 


; Source: Department of The Air Force 


i k at Pearl Harbor 
The Army Air Forces were started (Aug. 1, 1907) struc. aT ne eds besn ft Siened vara 
as the Aeronautical Division of the Signal Corps, aS onal Pea 10-429 planes, of whieh @ 
U. S, Army. The division consisted of one officer | ete suited for combat service. But ¥ : 
-and two enlisted men, and it was more than a year Army’s ait arm reached its peak during — 
before it carried out its first mission in an airplane | war II (in July, 1944), it had 79,908 all ty 
of its own. When the U. S. entered World War I | aircraft and (in May, 1945) 43,248 pa 
(April 6, 1917), the Aviation Service, as it. was | and (in March, 1944) 2,411,294 preteen fp 
called then, had 55 planes and 65 officers, only 35 | men. The Air Force was estab m 2a) aa 
of whom were fliers. On the day the Japanese! Armed Services Unification Act (July 26, . 


United States Air Force ; 4 
(Dec. 7, 1941), - 


Army avia- Army avia- Army ayia- 
» Fiscal tof /cuah Fiscal tion cash Fiscal | tion military Fiscal | tionm : 
Year expenditures Year expenditures Year personnel 
$14,900,264 ) pee $2,554,863,420 
38,651,204 9,391,855,445 
32,026,622 13,087,279,848 
41,055,082 11,357,390 


50,875,129 2'518'914'260 
ay. 3,792,593 
een 1,199, 122/947 


51, 
605,409,021 152,125 


AAF MILITARY PERSONNEL AT HOME AND OVERSEAS—JUNE, 1940, TO JUNE, 1948 
OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 


Fiscal Continen- Over- Fiscal Continen- Over- 

Year tal U. S. seas Total Year tal U. S. seas 
EOL se os Soin ate 40,647 10,518 BL TOR WPOSSs 2 cic cee eas 1,153,373 | 1,128,886 
1941 Sot te 129,767 22/358 152,425" 1) 1946... a 25 4.) 296,964 158,551 
AOS DS. Soe ke 649,091 115,324 764,415 ||1947.......... 206.226 99,601 

PER vy ba cies 1,764,969 432,145 | 2,197,114 PEGSEE ae ead 267,000 * 121,000 
Rea ce ccorsts > 1,334,958 1,037,334 | 2,372,292 1] 
Armies of the World (Estimated Strength) 
a 
Country Troops Country Troops Country 


he ee 160,000* 


ary 
7 India and Pakistan! 
et iu eked acs 23,500 Ireland (Eire)... .. 
na 


Eouador.... | i 11,000 
*Include police, ete., under military control. **As fixed by World War II peace treaties. 


Navies of the World (Estimated Strength) 


(By number and tonnage in five principal categories: Battleships and Battle Cruisers, A’ 
Carriers, Cruisers, Destroyers and Submarines; includes those under construction.) ; 


United | Great 


Argen- 


States | Britain | U.S.S.R.| France| tina Spain 
UOC) es ra 4,095,561|1,531,600/* ‘| 250,000| 95,000| 83.000]. 
» Battleships and battle cruisers....... 19 10 PD Ee Pe Geeta) ene. 
SSeS Seo my Meret Ua Poke fee 
MISGONN VESAGIA.O 50 iia... . ss... 227 


Pbmatinteee, Sy cs. 170] 100 i6 rat i 
The United States Navy comprises 925 ships (all categories) and approximately 670,000 men, inc 
Marines and naval land formations. —~a 


“The Navy of the U.S.S.R. comprises 211 to 291 ships and 396,000 to 487,000 men. 
Ttaly’s navy was fixed by the terms of her World War Ii peace treaty. 


Air Forces of the World (Estimated Strength) 


Country Planes Country Planes 
Argentina.... 


Country 


France... .. ugal.... 
Se Britains. Le ce eee ee aL Reece eee 


OSs) 4: sb cones 
South Africa, Union of 
ES 


asad rs 
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gton pe = we 

fomen’s Arm: Tyices Integration Act of 
blishing the Women’s Army Corps in the 
Army, was signed by President Truman 
12, 1948). Authorization was set for the first 
Pars at 500 officers, 75 warrant officers and 
@nlisted women. At the end of that period 
ation set at two per cent of the Regular Army 
h Daag number of women who may serve at 
in e€. The bill also authorized the estab- 
a a WAC Section in the Organized Re- 
Binally established ‘as the Women’s Army 
y Corps (May 14, 1942). signed by President 
velt (July 1, 1943) made the Corps a com- 
it part of the Army of the United States. 
WAC, RA was established so that there would 
eus of a corps ready for expansion in case 
[ emergency; torfind out how and where 
m could best be used; to provide for more 


Women’s Army Corps, Regular Army 


—Women's Army Corps, Regular Army—Col. Mary A. Hallaren, AUS, Director. Address: 


economical use of personnel by using women in 
jobs for which they were better suited than men. 
and to assist in keeping the Army on a volunteer 
basis by filling certain recruiting shortages with 
women. 

Enlistment for members on active duty opened 
July 8, 1948, with the first enlisted woman receiv- 
ing the oath of enlistment from Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley. The first WAC, Regular 
Army training center opened at Camp Lee, Va., 
Oct. 1, 1948. The training program consists of 
eight weeks basic training followed by eight to 16 
weeks of specialist training for new recruits. In 
addition to the administrative schools, non-com- 
missioned officer school, and Officer Candidate 
School, Regular Army schools for technical train- 
ing are open to Wacs. With the exception of com- 
bat training, instruction for Wacs will parallel 
that for men. : 


ress approved (June 12, 1948) a law to} 
ih the ‘“‘Women’s Reserve”’ as a branch of the | 
“Reserve and transferred to the appropriate | 

ents of ‘the Naval Reserve all officers and | 

women who were members of the 
*s Reserve.’’ The present enlistment of all | 
sted women will terminate prior to June | 
‘9. Thereafter the period of enlistments of 
min the Naval Reserve will be the same as 
ale enlisted members of the Naval Reserve. 
mew law authorizes the enlistment and ap- 
ient of women in the Regular Navy and 
a. The authorized strength is two per- 

f the authorized enlisted strength of th» 
f Navy. The commissioned and warrant 
S are not to exceed 10 percent of the au- 


Women in Regular Navy and Naval Reserve 
VES—Women in Regular Navy and Naval Reserve, Capt. Joy, Bright Hancock, W(A), USNR. 


t to Chief of Naval Personnel, Director. Address, Navy Depariment, Washington 25, D. C. 


thorized number of enlisted women in the Regular 
Navy. The law provides that for a period of two 
years following the date of the Act the actual 
number of women in the Regular Navy shall not 
exceed 500 officers, 20 warrants and 6,000 enlisted. 
All provisions of law relating to pay, leave, money 
allowances and other benefits and emoluments of 
male personnel of the Regular Navy are applicable 
to women personnel of the Regular Navy. However, 
husbands of women in the Regular Navy will not be 
considered dependents unless they are in fact de- 
pendent on their wives for their chief support. 
They shall not be assigned to duty in aircraft 
while such aircraft are engaged in combat missions 
nor shall they be assigned to duty on vessels of the 
Navy except hospital ships and naval transports. 


Fs—Director, Colonel Geraldine P. May. 
lingtcn 25, D. C. 
men in the Air Force gained regular status 
Sult of the passage of Public Law 625, 60th 
. Prior to this women serving at Air 
id Installations were a part of the Army of 
hited States. By October 1, 1948, all enlisted 
serving at Air Force Installations either 
WACs and were transferred to Army In- 
S or enlisted in the United States Air 


serving in the Air Force have no official 
are called ‘‘airmen’’ like the men, and 
cially, WAFs. : ae 

law provides that during the next two years 
mber of women in the Regular Air Force 
exceed 300 officers, 40 warrant officers 
enlisted women. After 2 years the 
may be 2’per cent of the authorized com- 


Women in the Air Force 
Address: 


Headquarters, United States Air Force, 
missioned, warrant and enlisted strength of the 
Regular Air Force. Women: between the ages of 
18 and 35 years are eligible to apply for enlistment. 
Applicants who have not reached their 21st birth- . 
day will be required to furnish written consent 
parents or guardian. Women with prior military 
service are eligible to apply provided their age does 
not exceed 35 plus the number of years of com- 
pleted honorable active WAC service since July 1, 
1943. Women without prior military service must 
be high school graduates and must be unmarried 
at the time of enlistment. 

Women who qualify may enlist for 3, 4, 9; 4ak 
6 years of active duty. 

As of July 30, 1948 1,417 women were on duty 


with the Air Force. 


’ National Guard of 
+ Office of Chief of National Guard Bureau, 


the United States 


Army Department; data are as of Aug. 15, 1948 


State State 
i Hq. & |Ground Air Grand 
1aobet pokes ep Ha Det. Force |, Force | Total 
Nevada......- 16 621 353 9 

New Hamp... .- 47 5.6 353 6,06 
New Jersey... 92 | 21,887 368 | 22,947 
New Mex..... 56 3,716 353 4,125 
New York 175 | 56,924 4,536 1,635 
N. Carolina 58 | 12,294 758 | 13,110 
N. Dakota 51 "169 353 | 4,573 
OO! 4 esac 120 24,687 2,981 27,788 

ma... , ’ 

Crecon har s9 | 10/952 | 1,141 | 12,182 
“ee Pennsylvania. . 147 | 37,463 | 3,778 | 41,388 
ee Puerto Rico... 8s | 9,633 353 | 10,074 
Po Rhode Island. 57 | 4, 744 | | 9,301 

Betis S. Carolina. ... 89 | 11,759 | 353 | 12,20 
be Sopa) BB gH) aa | ad le 

89 A 

Texas wis 153 | 27/176 | 2,641 | 29,970 
Utah. . Boy 4,197 353 ‘605 
Vermont 60 797 353 4,210 
Virginia 90 | 11,949 353 | 12.392 
Washington 88 | 10,76 1,538 | 12,395 
W.. Virginia 36 | 5,51 353 | 5,906 
Wisconsin: .... gz | 12/909] 1,373 | 14,364 

Wyoming... .. 42 1,929 353 732 
Total...... 4,013 |620,089 | 57,946 |682,048 


. strength to be reached by January 1951) 
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A 
"Selective Service Act of 1948 and Selective Service Sys er 


Source: Selective Service System h | 


The Selective Service Act of 1948, passed by 
Congress (June 12, 1948) and signed by President 
Truman (June 24), was the second peacetime draft 
lew in the nation’s history (the first enacted in 

940);.It was passed after President Truman 
(March 17) had asked Congress for reenactment of 
selective service legislation to bring the Armed 
Forces of the United States to their authorized 
strength, stating that ‘‘our badly depleted military 
strength is one of the'nation’s greatest dangers. 

The new Selective Service System absorbed the 
Office of Selective Service Records which was 
established after the old Selective Service System 
went out of existence (March 31, 1947). Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, wartime director of Selective 
Service, was again named head of the Selective 
Service System, 

A-summary of the provisions of the 1948 Act 
follows: : 

The purpose of the Act is to help meet the im- 
mediate requirements of the Armed Forces and to 


‘build up the Reserve components. The following 


active-duty strengths were set: 


MRED WORM ETT RSS MCL cio ane lay las pisiea’s b's se 837,000 
PRUE MIMI ER (ce ong et ot Pat ees 556,882 
Marine Corps............... eR: oy ee 110,000 
RRR MORNE MISE) pes fs vicialia ew hla es 502,000 

CUO OR 8 ave 2506 ae See 2,005,882 


All males between 18 and 26 residing in the 
United States are required to register on dates 
proclaimed by the President, with few exceptions. 
These exceptions include men on active duty, in 
the Armed Forces, foreign diplomats and, under 
Specified conditions, some aliens. 

The period of service for men 19 through 25 is 
21 months, with a maximum 5-year Teserve obli- 
gation subsequent to discharge. Men 18 years old 
are permitted to enlist for one year, within a 
161,000 limit set by the Act. They have a reserve 
obligation of six years and, during that time, 
are subject to call for training periods not to 
exceed 30 days annually. 

The 1948 registration dates proclaimed by the 


.President were Aug. 30 through Sept. 18, with 


25-year-old men being registered first. Men who 
Teached 18 after Sept. 18 were required to register 
at local draft boards within five days of the date 
of their birthday anniversary. No one may be 
inducted after reaching the age of 26. 

The Act provides for the exemption of most 
veterans of World War II; only surviving son of 
families who lost one or more sons or daughters in 
the war; ministers, ministerial students and con- 
scientious objectors, all under specified conditions: 
Ii provides no exemption for former members of 
the Merchant Marine. It defers members of 


_ organized units of Reserve components at the time 


the law was enacted; certain members of the Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps and others designated 
by the Secretary of Defense, and certain designated 
public officials during their terms of office. Defer- 
ment of married men and men with dependents is 
provided for by regutations authorized by the Act. 

Local boards may grant deferments to permit 
high school students to continue their courses, if 
their scholastic record is satisfactory, until gradua- 
tion, or until they reach the age of 20, whichever 
is first, and to college and university students sat- 
isfactorily pursuing a full-time course at a college 
university or similar institution of learning, until 
the end of the academic year. 

The following five classes, with sub-divisions, 
were established: ins x 


I-A—Available for military service. 

I-A-O—Conscientious objector available for non- 
combatant service only. : 

I-C—Member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, the Coast Guard, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey or the Public Health Service. 

1-D—Member of a Reserve component or student 
taking military training. 


Class If | 

II-A—Deferred because of civilian empla 
(except agriculture). oe | 
1i-C—Deferred because of employment in) 


eHEese Class 11 y 
¥il-A—Deferred because of dependents, | 
Class IV % 


2 
IV-A—Registrant who has completed 5s. 
sole surviving son. 


IV-B—Ofificial deferred by law. ‘ 
IV-D—AMinister of religion or divinity stuc 


IV-E—Conscientious objector opposed te 

combatant and non-combatant military ser 

iV-F—Physically, mentally or morally un 
Class “V é 

V-A—Registrant over the age of liabilif 
military service. 

Exemptions and deferments continue only 
as the cause for them remains. There are 
called ‘‘blanket’’ or ‘“‘group’’ deferments.) 
individual’s status with respect to his acti 
employment, as determined by the local boo 
the governing consideration. 

The induction program provides for the 
of registrants in the sequence of their birt 
beginning with men in the 25-year-old b 
and working down into the lower age br: 
The first calls for draftees were issued ¥ 
Armed Forces (September, 1948) for two ag 
10,000 and 15,000, respectively, for delivery ” 
the end of the year. Physical examinations 
in October and the first groups of regis 
passed as fit were inducted in November. 

Reemployment rights for draftees, as estal 
by the 1948 Act, are substantially the same as 
the old Selective Service Act, with adminis 
under the Department of Labor. 

The Selective Service System is compose 
national headquarters at 1712 G St., N.W., 
ington 25, D. C.; State headquarters ing 


tioning, one in each county, except in sp 
populated areas, and, in populous urban 
one for each 100,000 population. Each bo 
composed of three or more members, all civ 
The boards are aided by 50,000 volunteer Y 
who, like the board members, serve withouth| 
pensation. * 

One or more boards of appeals are in op 
in each State and Territory, and in News 
City, the District of Columbia, the Virgin 1 
and Puerto Rico. ' | 
» Questionnaires are sent to registrants soo 
registration. The questionnaires ask a num 
pertinent questions concerning vital facts — 
help the local boards in their classification 
The boards also take into consideration infil! 
tion from employers, dependents and other sa 
The registrant does not appear personally — 
the board except when he reports for physic 
amination or induction, unless he requests © 
sonal appearance or is ordered to give, in py 
additional information affecting his status, 
is passed as acceptable, he is given at least 20 
before he must appear at a designated rec 
center for induction. Then he is sent to th 
to_ which he is assigned for his basic trainir 

Soon after passage of the Act, Armed 
officials estimated that the calls during 1949 
average 30,000 monthly, although monthly} 
depend on the number of voluntary enlish#! 

As of September 20, 1948, registration i 
United States and Territories, between th 
of 18 and 25, totaled 8,584,868, of which 8, 
were within Continental United States. 


NAVY 
Fleet: Admiral .........Five stars 
CULE GLAS oi Aigrecas 5 Four stars 
Vice Admiral .......... Three stars 
Rear Admiral (upper 
Svcs ene eaee 2 vO Stars 
Rear Admiral (lower _ 
BLL Ga clea ss Me ee ee Two stars 
Commodore .,..%.....,One star 
PROAD a) Gc eats ae Silver eagle 
Commander ........... Silver oak leaf 
Lieut. Commander ,...Gold oak leaf 
Tieutenent oo. el... Two silver bars 
Lieutenant (jg) ....... One silver bar 
pos ot eee ee One gold bar 


sign 
Chief Warrant Officer..Warrant specialty, silver 


. 


U.S. Navy Insignia 


Warrant specialty, gold Warrant Officer . 
Enlisted personnel ..... Appropriate distingum 
marks or rating in 

When used, Navy che 

point down. ; 

MARINE CORPS 

Marine Corps insignia follow Army custo 

cept for color with fewer sub-divisions. IT 
tinctive cap and collar ornament is the combir) 
of the American eagle, anchor and: globe. 

hai. ccoaae GUARD Fi 
‘oast Guard insignia follow Navy custom) 
the addition of the Coast Guard shield on ca 


sleeve insignia of officers. Enlis wee 
shield on the right sleeve. pate 


J 


orized strength of th ee 5 
2,496. Cadets appointed i 5 
© as follows: 


Corps of 


is number and 


f among the enlisted men of the Reg- 
Army and of the National Guard, in 
as nearly equal as practicable 


whom 3 are appointed upon the recommen- 
of the Vice President, 40 are selected from 
the honor graduates of those educational 
lions designated as ‘‘honor military schools,’”’ 
@re chosen from among the sons of veter- 
BD were killed in action or have died, or 


tes are eligible for admission from the 
are 17 (or 19 if from the Regular Army or 
he National Guard) until the day they be- 
2 years of age, on which latter day they are 
ible. Veterans of World War II are eligible 
day they become 24 years of age. The 
fate must never have been married. 
intments te the Academy are made only to 
mancies as they may occur, and candidates 
ignated during the year preceding admission. 
h vacancy from a State or Congres- 
district four candidates may be nomi- 
@ principal, a first alternate, second alter- 
id third alternate. The selection of these 
bes is left entirely with the Senator or Rep- 
itive who has the vacancy at his disposal. 
candidate must pass a rigid medical exam- 
and physical aptitude test and none is 
who has any defect or infirmity which 
him unfit for military service. In addition, 
andidate must pass an examination in the 
of mathematics (algebra and geometry), 
|, @rammar, composition and literature, and 
ualify in American History either by 
ation or by school certificate. However, 
es of accredited high schools and students 
ted universities and colleges of recognized 
may submit educational certificates which 
considered by the Academic Board, and if 
a y may be accepted in lieu of the regular 
examination. High school certificates must 


tudents at the Nava] Academy hold ap- 
Bite as midshipmen, U. S. Navy. Under 
w five midshipmen are allowed for each 
, Representative, Delegate in Congress, and 
ce-President: five from the District of 
} five from Puerto Rico, appointed on 
m of the Resident Commissioner, four, 

Republic of the Philippine Islands upon 
tion of the President of the United States 
e from the Canal Zone. In addition, the 
ovides for 75 annually from the United 
t-large appointed by the President; 160 
13 the Navy and Marine Corps; 160 


m the Naval Reserve and the Marine 
Bre: and 20 annually from Honor 
Schools and Naval Reserve Officers Train- 

ee units. Also, the law provides for a total 
more than 40 midshipmen-at-large ap- 
i: the President from among the sons of 
rs of the land or naval forces (including 
1 female members of the Army, Navy, 
rps, and Coast Guard, and all com- 
thereof) of the United States, who were 
- action or haye died, or may” hereafter 
injuries received, or disease 


nds or 
a. or preexisting injury or disease aggra- 
active service during World War I or 
2 II; one midshipman irom Puerto Rico, 
| eI be 2 native ofthat Island; and an act 
sress approved 24 November 1945 provides 
‘number of midshipmen authorized by law 
United States Naval Academy, be increased 
h number aS may be appointed by the 
nt from the United States at’ large from 
: sons of persons who have been or shall 
be awarded a Medal of Honor in the 
Congress for acts performed while in 
armed forces of the United States, An 
“Jaw authorizes the admission cf not 
“20 midshipmen from other American 
and the Dominion of Canada with not 
3 from any one Republic nor more than 
ada. Entrance regulations may be ob- 
application to the Bureau of Naval 
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| except for a thirty-day furlough 
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West Point, N. Y. 


be validated by actual exami i i 

anid inelish. iy xaminations in mathematics 
_ the course of study is four years, durin: 

time the cadets are under military contiel, THE 
summers are spent in basic and field training 
upper classman. asec oe 


Cadets are not released for active duty un 
they have completed their course at the United 
States Military Academy and are commissioned offi- 
cers in the Regular Army. A bill cutting the course 
from four years to three was signed by President 
Roosevelt on Oct. 2, 1942. As a result the class of 
1943 was graduated on Jan. 19, 1943, and the class 
of 1944 on June 1, 1943, a year earlier, The four- 
ire course Ey re-established (1945). 

€ pay of a cadet is $936 per year plus rations. 

This with the initial deposit of $300 Ropes unt: 

forms, is considered enough to meet actual needs. 

pkg agement’ ita prc a = and foreign, 
co! ssioned second li 

United States Army. Snes ae 

Each cadet when admitted to the Academy signs 
an agreement to serve for a period of eight years, 
unless sooner discharged by competent authority. 

The United States Military Academy opened July 
4, 1802 with ten cadets. West Point has been a 
military post since Jan. 20, 1778. ; 

In addition to the 2,496 designated above, the 
Secretary of the Army is authorized to permit not 
exceeding four Filipinos (one for each entering 
class), to be designated by the President of the 
Republic of the Philippines, to receive instruction 
at the United States Military Academy, under the 
provision of the act of Congress approved 28 May 
1908, as amended. 

The act of 24 June 1938, as amended by the act 
of 26 June 1946, authorizes the President of the 
United States to permit not exceeding 20 persons at 
a time from the Latin American Republics to re- 
ceive instruction at the United States Military 
Academy. Not more than three persons from any 
one of such republics may receive instruction 
under authority of that law at the same time. 

Citizens of other foreign countries have been per- 
mitted from time to time to attend the Military 
Academy upon specific authorization of the United 
States Congress in each case but are not entitled 
by reason of their graduation therefrom to appoint- 
ment to any office or position in the United States 
Army. Applicagions of foreigners must be suyb- 
mitted to’ the United States Government through 
diplomatic channels by the foreign governments 
concerned, and, if favorably considered, the matter 
is — presented to the Congress for appropriate 
action. 


United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 


Personnel, Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C., 
3 uated States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Mary- — 
and, 

There are three separate and distinct’ methods 
of qualifying for admission to the Naval Academy 
—(a) by passing the regular entrance examination; 
(b) by presenting an acceptable secondary schoo, 
certificate and passing a substantiating examina- 
tion in mathematics and English only; and (¢c) by 
presenting acceptable secondary school and college 
certificates. All candidates are required to take a 
“U. S. Naval Academy Aptitude Test.” Only 
those candidates who receive outright Congres- 
sional nominations are permitted to utilize the 
college certificate method of qualifying. __ ; 

All candidates, except Filipinos, Canadians, and 
candidates from American Republics, are required 
to be citizens of the United States. Candidates must 
not be less than 17 or more than 21 years of age 
April 1 of the Calendar year they enter the 
Academy, with the exception that a recent act of 
Congress raises to 23 years the upper age limit » 
for candidates for admission to the Naval Academy 
who have served honorably not less than 1 year in 
the armed forces of the United States during any 
of the present wars, the candidate’s age to be 
calculated in exactly the same manner as in the 
basic age law. , 

The course at the Naval Academy covers a period 
of four years. During the Summer Term the mid- 
shipmen of the three upper classes are divided 
into units assigned for practical instruction in 
ships of the U. S. Fieet or basic aviation training. 

Graduates in all respects qualified are commis- 
sioned as Ensigns in the U. S. Navy and from each 
graduating class a_ limited number may be com- 
missioned as 2nd Lieutenants in the U. 5. Marine 
Corps, to fill existing vacancies. Graduates who 
are commissioned shail serve in a probationary 
status for three years from graduation, unless 
oon: charged. 
¢ The height of candidates for admission shall 
not be less than five feet, six inches; and the mini- 
mum weight shall be 120 pounds, Midshipmen shall 
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not marry; and any midshipman found to be mar- 
ried shall be recommended for discharge. Graduates 
of the Naval Academy while serving under a re- 
vocable commission in a probationary status may 
marry after graduation, the ban on marrying with- 
in two years after graduation having been lifted for 
the duration of the war, and is not enforced at the 
present time. Each candidate who has passed the 
required examinations must, before being admitted, 
deposit $100 to cover part of the initial outfit. 
After being admitted, he is credited with $250, 
which is needed in addition to the $100>cash 
deposit to complete paying for the uniforms, cloth- 


The United States Marine Corps 


The Marine Corps was founded (Nov. 10, 1775) by 
resolution of the Continental Congress, and per- 
manently reestablished (1798). Its modern func- 
tions stem from the Marines’ traditional role as 
soldiers of the sea, and include (1) maintaining 

“fleet marine forces (landing forces) of combined 
arms with supporting air components, for service 
Within the fleet; (2) developing in coordination 
with the Army, Navy and Air Force amphibious 

* tactics, technique “and equipment employed by 
landing forces; (3) providing detachments for 
armed vessels of the Navy; (4) providing security 
detachments for naval stations and bases, and (5) 
ether duties as directed by the President. 

The Marine Corps is organized as a separate 
component of the Navy Department, headed by a 
four-star general who serves a four-year term as 
commandant’ by appointment of the President. 

_ The present Commandant, Gen. C. B. Cates, as- 
Sumed office (Jan. 1, 1948). His headquarters are 
in_ Washington, D. C. 

Fleet Marine Forces, detachments and other or- 
ganizations are directly assigned to fleet and other 
naval commands for operations. 

A major fleet marine force, commanded by a 
lieutenant general, is maintained for service within 
the Atlantic Fleet, another with the Pacific Fleet. 
Each such force is constituted on a division with 
reinforcing aviation and service elements. The 
Marine Corps anticipates a strength (1949) of 
about 7,400 officers and 84,500 enlisted, plus up to 
‘6,000 18-year-old, one-year enlistees on regular 
active service. 

Special emphasis in 1948 has been placed on re- 
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cruitment and training of the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, which will be further expanded in 1949 from 
113,000 to 142,000. 
. Organized Reserve units are trained at local 
training centers and air facilities in 122 cities of 
the United States and Hawaii and attend annual 
active duty training sessions at regular bases. Mem- 
bers receive pay for participation in local training 
and while on active duty. Thirty organized Re- 
serve companies have been approved for women. 
These companies which will be located within the 
continental United States will have a total strength 
of approximately 3600 enlisted and 150 officers. 
Two-hour weekly training periods will be held. 
Active duty for training in summer encampments 
is not planned for the women. 

Volunteer Reserves are trained by correspond- 
ence, in Volunteer Training Units, and in special 


United States Coast Guard 


The United States Coast Guard serves as the 
federal police force and protector of life and 
property _on the sea and navigable waters of the 
United States. This role includes maintenance 
of more than -36,000 aids to navigation—light- 
houses, buoys, bells, etc.—along 40,000 miles of 
waters; lifesaving activities; removal of derelicts 
and other menaces to navigation; marine inspec- 
tion; ice-breaking; medical aid to seamen: law 
enforcement on the high seas and navigable 
waters of the United States and in Alaska; the 
breyention of smuggling; patrol of the North 
Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea to regulate the tak- 
ing) of fur-bearing sea mammals and fish; aid 
during flood and hurricanes; maintenance of the 
International Ice Patrol to report the amount of 
iceberg drift for the benefit of vessels crossing the 
North Atlantic; maintaining ocean weather sta- 
tions; and supervising the engagement, records 
and discipline of officers and seamen serving in the 
Merchant Marine. To carry out its many func- 
tions, the Coast Guard has a fleet of cutters and 
planes and a large trained personnel. 

The Coast Guard is administered by the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, at Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., through a field organization of 

» 11 District Coast Guard Offices in the continental 
United States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. A military service constituting 3 branch 
of the land and naval forces of the United States 
at all times the Coast Guard operates under the 
Treasury in time of peace and as part of the Navy 
in time of war or when the President so directs, 


Marine Corps; Coast Guard Me 


ing, textbooks, ete. This amount ($252 
deducted from the midshipman’s pay in mq 
installments, but he may, immediately € 


ing, repay in full. e 


. 


active duty eg saree” Members receive pas 
while on active duty. = 
An estimated 30,000 Organized and 7,000 V 
teer Reservists will receive active duty tri 
in the current twelve months period, and ap@ 
mately 1,500 Reserve officer and enlisted pers 
will serve voluntarily on active duty in billet? 
cerned with the administration and tr 
the Marine Corps Reserve. 
WOMEN MARINES 
Women Marines, authorized as regulars ivf 
first time (1948) will be brought into services 
ually with a first goal of about 800 officers an 
listed women for duty at headquarters in 
ington, San Francisco, and at various Rese 
tricts and Recruiting Divisions. f 1 
The Marine Corps has no present requireme 
inductees from Selective Service. Voluntees 
enlistment must be native born or fully natu 
citizens, 17 years of age but under 29; or fox 
with previous Marine Corps active se 
over 31. Height limits are 64 to 75 inches 
that men 17 to 19 years of age may be accey 
63 inches in height or taller. Applicants B 
present evidence of good character, and mee 
tional physical and educational standards. 
Recruits from the eastern United States 
erally receive first training at Parris Island, | 
while those enlisting west of the Mississ 
initially to San Diego, Calif. 
Officers are commissioned from the ran 
life, Naval Academy, ROTC and NROTC 
and from the Marine Corps Reserve. Ad 
students from certain non-ROTC colleges 4 
gible for enrollment in Platoon Leader’s Cla 
summer training periods leading to regu 
Reserve commission. Women officer candidat 
be trained in an officer. training school to b 
during the summer months. College studen: 
graduates, and noncommissioned officers « 
regular Marine Corps and the Reserve may} 
for this training. F 
Specialty fields in the Marine Corps inel 
those necessary to provide highly trained 1] 
forces and close support aviation: infantry,’ 


artillery, signal communications, engineers, , 
and amphibian tanks, motor. transport, 
variety of staff and service fields. 

Marine Corps aviation, trained for lang 
carrier-based operations, accounts for abot 
fourth of the Fleet Marine Force. ; 

In World War II a cumulative total of ! 
men and 23,145 women served in the Marine 


Coast Guard beginnings date from Aug. - 
when an Act of Congress, written to enfor 
Customs Laws, provided for the building ox 
boats’’ to protect the revenue. These came! 
known as the Revenue-Marine, later known 
Revenue-Cutter Service. The present name 
organization dates from Jan. 28, 1915, whit 
Revenue-Cutter and Life-Saving Services 
merged into one—the United States Coast | 
The Service’s duties were increased whe 

t July 1, 1939! 
the Pipe Service and again on Feb. 
‘unctions of the Bureau of Marine Ins 
and Navigation were transferred to thee 
Guard by Executive order. This last a 
means that the Service now furthers sai 
sea through supervision of the constructi 
equipment of merchant ships and by exe 
disciplinary controls over their personnel. 

To meet wartime exigencies, various 
were formed. to augment the regular Coast |! 
personnel, but these had been reduced 0 
30, 1948 to. 138 commissioned officers on t 
ary service, 79 commissioned reserve offic 
chief warrant and warrant officers on te! 
service, and six chief warrant and warrant 


missioned officers, 261 cadets 


Detailed 
Guard from the Public Health Se 


S, 31 dental officers, one scientist of- 
d eight nurses, besides 136 local physi- 
ving part time. The authorized force of 
employees was 4,313. During the year 
re 4,741 original enlistments. 


mcy was the Coast Guard Reserve, a mili- 
Supplement similar to the United States 
| Reserve. By an amendment to the act es- 
hing the Reserve, a Women’s Reserve, known 
he Spars, also was organized. Nearly 
enlisted Spars and 1,000 Spar officers served 
World War Il. The Women’s Reserve was 
bilizéd with the cessation of hostilities. 
donal groups were the Temporary Reserve, 
ary and Voluntary Port Security Force, 
bers of which organizations served full or 
ime; some with and sonfe without pay, and 
igs chiefly in port security and harbor 
l work. 
ming facilities included on June 30, 1948 a 
tt receiving center at Cape May, N. J., various 
@ schools for enlisted men, and the Coast 
f Academy in New London, Conn., where 
Candidates receive instruction. 
iting units (June 30, 1948) consisted of 1,875 
Largest in size are the six 327-foot cutters 
most humerous are the 1,506 motorboats rang- 
nh size from 10 to 36 feet. Of the cutters, 
are 58 83-footers. It was a group of these 
Saved hundreds of lives in the Normandy 
on of June, 1944. 
meet emergency needs, especially in the war’s 
Stages, the Coast Guard acquired 2,089 Re- 
‘vessels of various types, as well as 908 
g» by purchase, charter or gift, but now 
paave been returned to owners or otherwise 
aS to patrol along the coasts and report 
sed of. The main role of these Reserve ves- 
nce of enemy submarines. 

B aviation wing of the Coast Guard (June 30, 
consisted of nine air stations and facilities 
69 fixed wing aircraft and 14 rotary aircraft 
ropters) in operation. The air stations, which 
buted much to anti-submarine patrol activi- 
luring the war, are now chiefly concerned with 
h and rescue operations. Life-saving methods 


among the groups organized for the war 
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are being improved under the guidance of a 
Search and Rescue division, which combines xadio, 
air and sea power into an improved rescue organi- 
zation. The Search and Rescue agency (formerly 
Air-Sea) established at the request of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (Feb., 1944) has the Commandant 
of the Coast Guard as its head, assisted by a board 
of representatives from the Army and Navy. 

The Coast Guard maintained 36,465 aids to 
navigation (lightships, lighthouses, buoys, day- 
marks, fog signals and radio beacons). Cessation 
of hostilities resulted in removal of aids used for 
War purposes and the return of lightships, which 
had been removed during the war. In July, 
1948, 36 fixed Loran stations were being op- 
erated by the Coast Guard and 14 Racon sta- 
tions were being operated on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts and in Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
Alaska. The scientific improvements of radio and 
radar being applied now to peacetime aids have 
names coined from their description, fol example: 


ANRAC control station (Aids to Navigation RAdio » 


Controlled), which is a radio device to light and 
extinguish electric lights and operate fog signals; 
LORAN radio transmitting station (LOng Range 
Aid Navigation), first used during the war to 
obtain longitude and latitude positions: RACON 
station (RAdar beaCONs’, which gives distance 


| and bearing—within 120 miles—of an airplane or 


ship from such a beacon. These war-time improve- 
ments are being applied to the operation of aids 
to navigation and betterment of navigational 
methods during peacetime. 

The Coast Guard operates land telephone lines 
and submarine cables along the coastline, con- 
necting lifeboat stations, lighthouses and other 
units. The facilities include 20 radio traffic sta- 
tions and 5 air radio stations. Medium fre- 
quency direction finder stations, previously oper- 
ated along the coasts have been discontinued as a 
navigational aid to the public, owing to the use 
generally of shipboard direction finders in con- 
junction with Marine radio-beacons and the 
utilization of Loran and Radar. They have been 
continued, however, at strategic points for search 
and rescue purposes. 


United States Coast Guard Academy, New 
on, Conn., was founded (1876). The adminis- 
m building is named Hamilton Hall in honor 
lexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the 

y, who founded the Coast Guard (1790). 
Academy’s four-year course embraces en- 
ng, military science, cultural and other 
sSional subjects. Cadets are paid $936 a year 


U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


with rations and are required to deposit $200 on 
entrance to cover initial costs of uniforms, text- 
books and other expenses. be 

Upon graduation, a Cadet is commissioned by 
the President as an Ensign in the Coast Guard, re- 
ceiving the same pay and allowances as an officer 
of similar rank in the Army, Navy or Marines, 

Major petty officer training activities are cen- 
tered in Groton, Conn, 


United States Naval Expenditures 


Source: The United States Navy 


Aircraft 
construc- 
tion (in- 
cludes 
airships) 


Amount 
expended 


Ship con- 
struction 


37,191,228 
49,337,963 
08 20. 


Modern- 
ization 


All others 
equals cols. 


Total of 
columns 
3,4,5 &6 


Public 
Works 
(direct) 


3,481,599 
4,168,804 


40,672,827 
53,506,768 


212,832 


5,745,280 
pibetezee 


4 

2|'7,228, 192,870|3,541,009, 

411°989'531;,208 211,026, 
557,657,566! 266,703,944 


5 D 


4 
.705,416,41, 


Includes Emergency 
‘aid, defense housing or 


58,503 
: 7,459,074, 

Be Aen 12,373,380,582 
17,035,122,455 
11,629,938,430 


Bo obs OST 4'629,230,948 


i e Navy for expenditures, but does not include 
run ee RAS Danone coe Lnaementy relief funds allotted to the Navy for 


\ 


-s coamemcemammme sas chine me a ianceeiiatl ee ee. 


‘Chief Warrant Officer..One gold bar 


‘ approved Mar. 3, 
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United States Merchant Marine Academy 


The United States Merchant Marine Academy— 
the largest unit of the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps and the fourth permanent 
Federal Academy for officer training—has a com- 
plement of 1,000 Cadet-Midshipmen from every 
state in the Union, and the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, the Canal Zone, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

On completion of courses, graduate Cadet-Mid- 
shipmen are examined for their original Merchant 
Marine license as deck or engineer officers in any 
ship in the United States Merchant Marine. Gradu- 
ates also receive commissions as officers in the 
United States Naval Reserve and in the United 
States Maritime Service. Over 8,800 have been 
graduated from the Cadet Corps and its Academy 
since 1938. 

The course of the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps is four years and consists of 
one year as Fourth Classman at.a United States 


» Merchant Marine Cadet School or at the Academy; 


one year as Third Classman aboard a ship and two 
years as Second and First Classman at the Acad- 
emy. 

Appointment of candidates is governed by a state 
and territory quota system based on population. A 
candidate must possess a minimum of 15 units 
from accredited schools and pass a nation-wide 
competition examination as well as a rigid U. S. 
Navy Officer physical examination. Examinations 
are made up and graded by competent college en- 
trance authorities. On August 9, 1946, an Act of 


~ Congress was approved to grant degree of Bachelor 


of Science to graduates of the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy, the same as granted to 


Laide e oy ae aga States Naval 
States Military Academies. 

A candidate also must be a male ci 
United States, not less than 16 yea 
months of age and not over 21 years of 2 
date the application is received by the S 
Veterans of the armed services and the 
marine must not be over 24 years of age. ; 
didate must be of good moral character, ofp 
constitution and not be less than 5 feet 6 nw 
more than 6 feet 4 inches in height. Can 
must have a minimum vision of 20/20 in 
without glasses. ? : u 

Requests’ for further information and ai 
tions for appointment as Cadet-Midshipman 
be addressed to the Supervisor, United State 
chant Marine Cadet Corps, U. S. Maritime 
mission, Washington 25, D. C, 

Cadet-Midshipmen receive $65 a moni 
attached to the Academy and Cadet School 
assigned to merchant ships for training, thy 
ceive $82.50 per month from the steamshi 
pany. 

The Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., is si 
on the north shore of Long Island near the + 
ence of Long Island Sound and the East Riw 
covers 65 acres. | 

Under recent federal legislation the Acats 
authorized to receive 50 Filipinos, and now 
than 12 candidates each year from Latin 4 
Republics, for the full four year course. | 

The Superintendent of the Academy is 
Admiral Gordon McLintock, U.S.M.S., and t 
pervisor of the United States Merchant 
eget Con is Rear Admiral Richard R. M 
U.S.M.S. 


U.S. Army Insignia 
Source: Department of the Army 


ARMY 
Grade Insignia 
General of the Armies 


(General Pershing, the only person to have held 
the rank, could have worn as many stars as he 
desired but never wore in excess of four.) 


General of the Army.. Five stars 


“SG UO AS Sol ee Four stars 
Lieutenant General..... Three stars 
Major General.......... Two stars 
Brigadier General ..... One star 

20) eo 0 Se ee er Silver eagle 
Lieutenant Colonel ..... Silver oak leaf 
1D. OS ee Gold oak leaf 
(87 O10) A Two silver bars 
First Lieutenant ....... One silver bar 
Second Lieutenant...... One gold bar 


(rounded 
ends and brown enamel 
top, longitudinal center 
of gold) 


Warrant Officer, Junior One gold bar (rounded 
OS ES Spee ends and brown enamel 
ton latitudinal gold cen- 

ex 


The chevrons for noncommissioned office: 
other enlisted men are as follows: 

Combat Career Fields Other Career 
Insignia of grade on gold | Insignia of 
color background, with | dark blue backs 
dark blue chevrons, arcs, | with gold colo 
and lozenge. rons, ares, and li 

(1) First Sergeant—Three chevrons aboy: 
ares, in the segment between lower chey 
upper are a hollow lozenge. 

(2) Master Sergeant—Three 
three arcs. 

(3) Sergeant Ist Class—Three chevronsi 
two arcs. 

(4) Sergeant—Three chevrons above one: 

(5) Corporal——Two chevrons. 

(6) Private Ist Class—One chevron. 

(7) Private—none. 

(8) Recruit—none. 

To further distinguish those enlisted ~pe 
who must exercise combat command as | 
leaders over combat personnel, a ‘‘comba 
mander’s insignia’ is authorized for we 
the provisions of Department of the Army G 
No. 202, Section II, paragraph 11, of 7 Juli 
This insignia is a green cloth tab, 15 inche 
worn in the middle of both shoulder straps. ¢ 
commanders’ insignia will cease to be wo 
an individual entitled thereto is reassigne! 
a command position or from a command u 


chevrons © 


Naval Shipyards, Operating Bases, Air Stations 
. Source: Navy Department 
NAVAL SHIPYARDS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Add 


ress 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


New York Naval Shipyard... 1....2....11...77121, Bostops Mass. 


N. ¥. 
Naval Base, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Raita lanatsie ath, Piers aidan ate ore ... Portsmouth, Va, 


Adak 


: Saipan Kwajalein Guam Bermuda C Sol 
Midway Argentia Guantanamo Kodiak Trinidad Subic Bay Roosevelt Roa 
George Washington’s Military Rank a 


George Washington held the rank of general 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Army 
from June 15, 1775, to Dec. 23, 1783. He was ap- 
pointed lieutenant general and Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States Army on July 3, 1798. 

The office of ‘‘general’’ under the present form 
of government was first established by the act 
‘ 1799. while Washington was 
holding the office of commander with rank of 


Vallejo, Calif. 


Long Beach Naval Shipyard...................... Late monk Gout 


NAVAL OPERATING BASES OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES : 


Navy Base, S. C. 
Bremerton, Wash. 


lieutenant general. It provided ‘‘that a com 
cf the Army of the United States shall 
pointed and commissioned by the style " 
of the armies of the United States;’ 
present office and title of lieutenant ge: 
thereafter be abolished.’’ 3 
Undoubtedly this legislation was to 
title of general upon Washington, but 
has been found in the office of The Adj 
eral to show that the appointment was 


Army and Air Force Pay 


a ‘my and Air Force Pay Rates | ae 
e Army and Department of the Air Force (In effect July 1, 1948) _ 
___ COMMISSIONED OFFICERS ; “ 


Allowances! 5 


. rece oh 
Monthly Pay Rental | Subsistence 
imme os a é 
. than rer With — No With 
years’ 30 years’| depen- depen- /depen- Rises! 
seryice | seryice dents dents dents | dents 


eres Pi ee iy (ss iss cs 


30 WEBIS) BEXVIOG 5 oS et ooo ee we ss bene sees 
ELE 32 8 Oe a rs ey ees 


28 years’ service.......-....-... i Sea Se 
Mienely years’ service..........--|..24----c)iccscses. 
BES RCE UC. Oe SW on. hal aashals cba saceweas 
SS ii eR ee 200. BODY. soo 5 a. ss | ieee ss ea ere 


BEA VMALE - BEEVIGGs - ates oo 5.8 ae eee ans o]ececc ccs. 60 4 
BEER BCL ICY ee tee 6c aiibir & | OS SS aos 75 60 a L 


WARRANT OFFICERS 


4 
antofficers (especially designated 
retary of the army or secretary of 
ee eee 275.00 
rantofficers (especially designated 
etary of the ‘army or secretary of 
aE a ee -| 230.00 


- e 
CE ES Pe ee ee 230.00 


fengineers, army mine planterservice)| 210.00 
mates and first assistant engineers, 
Mine planter service.......:.... 195.00 
officers (junior grade); second 
S and second assistant engineers, 


412.50 105 90 63 #22 


345.00 
345.00 
315.00 
292.50 


270.00 


frances are on the basis of a month of 30 days. For 
the amounts should be correspondingly-increased or decreased. 

titled to a personal money allowance of $416.67 per month. i 
d to a personal money allowance of $183.33 per month. ‘ 
tled to a personal money allowance of $333.33 per month. h 
tled to a personal money allowance of $183.33 per month. 


S serving in the grade of lieutenant general are entitled to a personal money allowance: 
+e 


| per month. : P 
nior member of the Military and Naval Staff Committee of the United Nations shall, while 


) be entitled to the rank, pay and allowances of a lieutenant general and, in addition theret 
hal money allowance of $183.33 per moth. 

ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
Army Air force 


e 


- 


Monthly pay _ 


Title ' Lessthan| Over 3 
Title (prior to Title 3 years’ ar: 
(Aug. 1, 48) Aug. 1, ’48) service 
-...|Master sergeant... .. Master sergeant; first, ser-| Master sergeant; first ser- 
‘i ROAM LEE reside. «le Wee | ee er or a 2 aa 


ics Metetanna.s ai » 
third Tad s.03 cae ese hird gpade........+-- 172.500 


Aton oe e Sergeant; technician, 3 , 
aks arate eae h grade......+.-- : , 150.000 
; ( Ai 

Corporal; tec! an, : 135.00 


Private, first class. ......|Private, first class....... k 420.00 
net oe Private Baby arMeceiste « Ns Sande, Senn 0 _ 112,50, 


ARMY AND AIR FORCE NOTES . 


and Warrant Officers: rik 
Ast merease of base pay for each three years’ service up to 30 years, except 


service or sea duty—10 percent increase (officers); 20 percent increas: — 
der pay—50 percent inerease, not to exceed $100 
th. Diving pay—$5.00 per hour for hazardous 
‘work at depths grea d Dental Officers—additional $100 per month. 
major generals and brigadier generals—$200 and $150 additional pay per year respectivel 5 
Personnel: ; 
— x [ r each three years a : 
y—increase of five percent of base pay fo: ¥' Pag bays pereent 

g , 


; t 
30 per month increase, plus additional $5.00 per hour for hazardo aa 


ae er month, which includes extra pay for flying risk. Subsistence $1.00 per day. No 


~ 
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a he \ , 
to a parachute unit and designated as parachutists an Ladent Wareel tee eer month elem 
- receive additional pay at the rate of $50 


United States Navy Pay Rates = 


, : f Public Information, Navy Department 2 
spine Office “OMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Allowances 2 | 
Subsis e 


Monthly pay Rental 


Rank or Grade Less 
than 3 Over 
years’ |30 years’ 
service | service 


With No “With 
depen- |depen- | depen- 
dents dents dents 


+ 
‘de 
Gr 


pe LO Re en OE eee $733.33 | $733.33 $120 $105 $42 |. 
Ce Ure AD: 29 fia cops spice soe = TiS OT ‘peraboal Susielowaced : 
SRMERIESISMS TES 2.8%. guste eS Soin lan sehp'e Sele are 733.33 | 733.33 | 120 42 


ee agree Pre pa, a 
PBFA MSS gal cg phoeicr> vimin¥ Sua tw cto eels + « 733.33 | 33 | ; : 
ECE TACDUIT RISE oii.c 5 cep wre e vie os oe oe Uiee personal cash allowance ; fe 
Rear admirals (upper half)................ 733.33 33. p ; 
Rear admirals (lower half)................ 550.00 550.00 120 ri 
Commodores and captains....,........... 366.67 f 120 
Me PERI AD ODE. cor ai Via'x nti sg te sick ose stein wee 320.83 a8 me 
Over sO years” Service... oe eee + Chega a 2 al nn te 2 
ieutenant commanders oh ae OL OE 275.00 481.25 ee es 
2. MRNA ES asa so ken = fiaie «ts o's CPe sim wis ence fae a eae 
leinceminntes eee +..| 230.00 412.50 ane a 
SOVOUMAMORISOROTVICO cca cece nce Meee] s ma sv canoes be cen 5 
Lieutenants mior Brade). ys. eek 200.00 345.00 = a 
r Dts EEC UDOR Oe Sere Goran ado ae bowie fA Sica oe Spe eae 
oad i $4 2.3 ASS 180.00 300.00 60 42 
RIVE ey Gatie BECVICE Los wc i-s see se cies pans nis tar dip sean aie 75 42 
WARRANT OFFICERS 
Commissioned warrant officers............. $210.00 | $315.00 $75 $60 $42 
Over 10 years, creditable record -| 264.50 345.00 90 75 42 
Over 20 years, creditable record 357.50 412.50 105 90 63 
Warrant officers.............. -! 180.00 270.00 60 45 42 
ENLISTED. PERSONNEL . 
Monthly pay } Monthly 
Less Less 
Rank or Grade than Over Rank or Grade than 
3 years’ | 30 years’ « | 3 years’ | 3¢ 
Service | service service 
First grade: || Fifth grade: 
Chief petty officers with SCAMMER Vo Sighs OMe te $90.00 
permanent appointments. .| $165.00 | $247.50 FIemenn. oc tees oh ace 90.00 
Chief petty officers with-act- 3 Hospital man. ....5........ 90.00 
ing appointments......... 150.00 225.00 |! Stewardman’s.........._.. 90.00 
Berets niitors first class 135.00 | 202.50 ||Sixth grade: 

Stewards, first class.........| 135.00 | 202.50 Piterore pry heat eoun 
Tard Grade: Hospital apprentice. 80.00 
Petty officers, second class...| 115.00 172.50 a? pele) : : 

Stewards, second class...... 115.00 | 172.50, || Steward’s apprentice........ 80.00 
Fourth grade: Seventh grade: 

Petty officers, third class... . 100.00 159.00 Seaman recruit............. 75.00 

Stewards, third class........| 100.00 150.00 Steward recruit... oo... 5... 75.00 


NAVY NOTES 
| Officers’ Pay and Allowances. Six pay periods have been established with a base rate of pe 
rates for rental and subsistence allowances prescribed for each pay period. All officers and 
except flag officers of the rank of rear admiral and above, are entitled to a 5 percent i 
(longevity) of their base pay upon completion of each three-year period of service, 

Enlisted Pay and Allowances. Seven pay grades, with a base rate of pay for each have been 
lished for enlisted men. The base rate of pay is increased upon completion of each three-year 
of service. A special rate of pay, $75 per month, is prescribed for enlistéd aviation cadets. Allow 
and extra compensation are prescribed for enlisted men under certain conditions. { 


United States Coast Guard and Marine Corps Pay Rater 


Pay and allowances for Marine Corps personnel follow closely provisions for the Navy in each . 
rank or grade. Coast Guard pay rates are exactly the same as the Navy, except that lieutenan 
manders of the line and engineer corps of the Coast Guard who have completed 30 years sert 


into the sixth pay grade. COAST GUARD NOTES 
Hach member of the Coast Guard, except flag officers, shall receive an increase of 5 percent; 
base pay for each three years of service up to and including thirty years, including service in 
oe Allowances and extra compensation are prescribed for enlisted men 
co) ons. 


The base pay of any enlisted man or warrant officer shail be increased by 20 
base pay of any commissioned officer, including chief warrant officers and nurses, shall be inw 
by 10 per cent for any period of service while on sea or extra-continental duty. Midshipmen, ai 
cadets and Coast Guard cadets are not entitled to percentage increases for sea or foreign servi 
These percentum increases shall be included in computing increases in pay for aviation and su 
duty. The pay of each member is increased 50 percent when required to Participate in aerial fligg 


MARINE CORPS NOTES Pg 
fe increases of e: ¥y 
service up to and including thirty years. 5 percent of base pay for each three 


ercent, — 


Officers and warrant officers shall receive additional 


ous ata : ee pass Enlisted personné 
whe arac’ unit ; 
eee or oe te re ries i tire “4 iis pees ec 
| ~ommissioned officers and commissioned warrant officers receiv: i 
pay for duration of sea or foreign shore duty; other warrant OmGene Gee cone Ped et 
additional twenty per cent of their base pay Guides the same provisions). Enlisted men 
additional 20 percent of their base pay for duration of sea or extra-continental duty; an ine! 
percent of their pay for duty involving flying: $3 to $5 per month extra for Marksmanship if 


m National Cemetery lies at Fort Myer, 
administered by the War Department, on 
th bank of the Potomac River opposite 
ston. It was established (June 15, 1864) 
“which originally was the estate of George 
gton Parke Custis, adopted son of George 
gton and which, before the Civil War, be- 
fhe home of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 
original. tract was 200 acres, but the cem- 
mOW embraces 408 acres, and latest official 
(June 30, 1948) gave the number of 
ent American statesmen, military and naval 
and heroes of th? armed services buried 
Ms 63,015, cf whom 4,717 are unidentified. 
the unknown dead are 2,211 who died in 
vil War on the battlefields of Virginia and 
lost their lives when the battleship 
was blown up in Havana Harbor (Feb. 


gates lead into the cemetery, five on the 
WoO On the south and two on the west. The 
are divided into burial sections, with 
® sections for officers and enlisted men. 
ition to the monuments and marble head- 
marking the individual graves, there are 
large memorial structures, including the 
m, where the Custis and Lee families had 
the Temple of Fame, built in the 1880s; 
pnfederate Monument, erected 1914; the 
Memorial, completed in 1915, and the Ar- 
Memorial Amphitheater} dedicated May 


famous Americans buried in Arlington 
Cemetery are Pierre Charles L’Enfant, | 
med the City of Washington; Gen. Phil | 
Gen. Philip Kearney, Adm. W. T. Samp- | 
Walter W. Gresham, Gen. Tasker H. | 
Robert Todd Lincoln, William Jennings | 
Adm. Robert E. Peary, discoverer of the 
ple, Adm. Horatio G. Wright, former Presi- 
Villiam Howard Taft, Major Walter Reed, 


_ Arlington National Cemetery 


Admiral Mare Mitscher, 
Senses . 
rlington House, or Lee Mansion, where t! 

Custis and Lee families lived before the Civil ware 
is within the grounds. It was restored as nearly 
as possible to its original condition and furnished 
in keeping with the period by authority of the 
Congress, under the direction of The Quartermaster 
General, U. S. Army, and is now a National Me- 
morial, administered by the National Parks Service, 
Interior Department. 


The Unknown Soldier 


and General John J. 


War I is situated on the east front of the Arlington 

Memorial Amphitheater facing Washington across 

the Potomac. It is a simple momument of white 

marble bearing the inscription, ‘‘Here rests in 

pce ie glory an American soldier known but to 
od.”’ 

The Unknown Soldier was one of four unidenti- 
fied American soldiers whose bodies, by Congres- 
sional resolution, were disinterred from four U. S. 
Army cemeteries in France (October, 1921). The 
bodies were placed in caskets and taken to Chalons- 
sur-Marne where a wounded and decorated veteran, 
Sgt. Edward F. Younger, selected one casket by 
placing on it a spray of white roses. The casket 
arrived in Washington (Noy. 9, 1921) on the 
cruiser Olympia, Adm. Dewey’s flagship in the 
Battle of Manila Bay, and was placed in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol on the same catafalque on 
which had rested the bodies of the three martyred 
Presidents—Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley. 

On Armistice Day (Nov. 11, 1921) President 
Harding and other high officials, ranking officers 
of the Army and Navy and Allied diplomats, 
followed the caisson bearing the flag-drap 
casket through Washington’s streets to Arlington 
National Cemetery where, after solemn ceremonies, 
it toe placed in the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. 


The Monro 


dent James Monroe in 1820 announced that 
ens of the United States wished success 
revolting 

at this 


ects for any new colonial establishments.”’ 
itime the Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
ssia joined by France undertook ‘‘to put 
to the system of representative govern- 
and it was proposed to overthrow new 
nts erected = of a old colonies of 
n the Western Hemisphere. 

was the situation (August 1823) when 
Canning, British foreign secretary, wrote 
hard Rush, American minister in London 
ig a joint declaration, in substance, that 
very of the colonies by Spain was hopeless; 
pither Great Britain nor the United States 
ae at the possession of any portion of 
lonies; and that they could not see with 
“ence any portion of them transferred tc any 


T. 
after deliberation by the President and his 
, which contained John Quincy Adams, 
Ty of State, John C. Calhoun and William 

d also after consultation with Thomas 
yn, who approved), that the American posi- 
! formally stated in Monroe’s message 
1823) asserting, ‘‘as a principle in which 

and interests of the United States are 
, that the American continents, by the 

independent condition which they have 
and maintain, are henceforth not to be 
red as subjects for future colonization by 
fopean powers. ; 
only when our rights are invaded or seri- 
nenaced that we resent injuries or make 
ition for our defense. With the movements 
hemisphere we aye of necessity more im- 
connected and by causes which must be 
to all enlightened and impartial observers. 
litical system of the allied powers is essen- 
rent in this respect from that of 


to: -wide system of assigning serial numbers 
Sy babies, to go into effect in 1949, 
ported by the Office of Vital Statistics of the 
| th Service (April 5, 1948), th a 
endation us eee a national compilers 
x tistics for option. 

eine lan a@ number would be placed on 


je 


4 


e Doctrine 


America. This difference proceeds from that which 
exists in their respective governments. And to the 
defense of our own, which has been achieved by 
the loss of so much blood and treasure, and ma- 
tured by the wisdom of their most enlightened 
citizens, and under which we have enjoyed un- 
exampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 

““We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the ami- 
cable velations existing between the United States 
and those powers to declare that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the exist- 
ing colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and. shall not 
interfere. 

“But with the governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration and 
on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an 
position toward the United States. 

“Our policy in regard to Europe . . . remains the 
same, which is, not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of its powers; to consider the 
government de facto as the legitimate government 
for us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, and 
to preserve those relations by a frank, firm and 
manly policy, meeting in all instances the just 
claims of every Power, submitting to injuries from 
none. But in regard to these continents, circum- 
stances are eminently and conspicuously different. 
It is impossible that the allied powers should extend 
their political system to any portion of either con- 


tinent without. endangering our peace and happi- - 


ness; nor can- anyone believe that our southern 
brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of 
their own accord. It is equally impossible, there- 
fore, that we should behold such interposition, in 
any form, with indifference. If we look to the com- 
parative strength and resources of Spain and these 
new governments and their distance from each 
other, it must be obvious that she can never subdue 
them. It is still the true policy of the United States 
to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that 
other powers will pursue the same course. 


U. S. Serial Numbers for All New-born Babies 


each birth record. For example, for birth record 
125-49-1250, of the first total the ‘'1’’ would indi- 
cate United States; ‘‘25’’ the particular State, each 
State being classified by a two digit number—101 
being Alabama, 148 Wyoming. Forty-nine would 
indicate the year 1949. The last total would indi- 
cate the last recorded birth in the State. 


The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of World > 


tiendly dis- - 


"Mame used b 
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an, Progressive, ‘ cialist Labor 


Republican National Convention, 1948 


The 24th Republican National Convention was 
held in Philadelphia (June 21 to 25, 1948), and 
nominated Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of New 
York, for the Presidency on the third ballot. Earl 
Warren, Governor of California, was named, by 
acclamation, as the party’s candidate for Vice 
President. ‘ 

It was the first time in their 92-year history that 
the Republicans nominated for a second time a 
candidate for President who had been defeated in 
@ previous election. (Gov. Dewey lost to President 
Roosevelt in 1944.) : 

When the convention was opened with a key- 
note speech by Gov. Dwight H. Green of Illinois, 
the: temporary chairman, the race for first place 
on. the: ticket was wide open, with seven serious 
contenders and a group of ‘‘favorite sons’’ in the 


On the second day of the convention, tit) 
porters of Senator Robert A. Taft of 
former Gov. Harold E. Stassen of 
jcined forces to launch a “stop-Dewey 
But the two candidates rejected @ 
under which one of them would step asid 
other. On the same day, Sen. Edward 
of Pennsylvania withdrew as his state’s “if 
son’’ candidate and released the 73 Pennsjg 
delegates pledged to him, announcing he 
second the nomination of Gov. Dewey. Bé 
balloting started on the fourth day, the» 
bandwagon was a full motion. 
After the first ballot, the race had ne 
down to three candidates. with Dewey far 
lead, and on the third ballot the delegates 
it unanimous, nominating him by 1,094 vota 
The vote by states for the three leadim 
tenders was: 


field. 
ist ballot 2nd ballot 
| = | 
= State I 2 5 3 
2 |. BE, e |e | 
» a a 
o vo a ri eo a Pe 
> = na Qa] an 
14 |Alabama...... 9 Deis 9 ie Sears 
8 {Arizona....... 3] 3 2 4 2 2 | 
14 |Arkansas...... 3 7 4 3 7 4 
53 |California*....|....|.. Safewaibe es albced obettien. 
15 |Colorado....... 3 7 5 3 4 8 
19 |Connecticut**..}....|.... Sie Feet 
9 |Delaware 5 2 1 6}>.2 1 
16: Florida .:5.... 6 6 a 6 6 - 
16 |Georgia....... 12 its: 1 
Il SHOe esi oo il 1 Sl Ses a 
TOA) en os 5 | 50 
29. jIndiana....... 29 oA! a Re yi ee 9 
23 |Iowa.......... 3 a t3° 4? 33 2 7 
19 |Kansas....,.. . 12 2 1 | 14 2 1 
25 |Kentucky..... 10 11 1 il 11 1 
13 |Louisiana. ... . 6 be ie 6 7 te: 
13 |Maine........ 5 1 4 iS) ee 7 
16 |Maryland..... 8 5 3 | 13 3 Ks 
35 |Massachusetts.| 17 2 1 | 18 3 1 
ISI AGA TALS SO i cs ie! cn ce 
mop Minnesotay...)....|...:| 25'|:...)....]°35 
8 |Mississippi....|.. . ye Sc oe a a 
33 |Missouri...... 17 8 6 | 18 7 6 
11 |Montana...... 5 3 3 6 3 2 
15 |Nebraska...... 24S 2413 CU Sth o 
9 |Nevada....... 6 2 1 6 2 1 
8 |N. Hampshire..| 6 |....| 2 Ci eee eA 
SasNewSersey. 00), 2s)... |... 24 2 6 
8 |New Mexico...| 3 3 2 3 3 2 
97. |New York.....| 96 Doty... 2208 1 hy (eer 
26 |North Carolina.| 16 5 2} 17 4 2 
daMNOTER DaAkota,.|....)....)-11 |....]....f 11 
Ge WORIOS Os. 2 os, eee 9 1 | 44 8 
20 }Oklahoma..... | 18 eae hae aes, 
Progressive Party Nati 


A new political movement ‘founded by former 
Vice President | Herry A. Wallace held its first 
convention in Philadelphia (July 22 to 25, 1948), 
and adopted the name Progressive party (the same 

the Bull Moose supporters of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in 1912 and by Robert M. La Follette 
in 1924). The convention, attended by 3,240 dele- 
ates from all.of the 48 states, nominated Wallace 
or President and United States Senator Glen H. 
Taylor of Idaho, nominally a Democrat, for Vice 
President. Both candidates refused to repudiate 
Communist support in their election campaign, 

Besides Taylor, two other members of Congress, 
Representatives Vito Marcantonio and Leo Isacson, 
American Lahorites from New York City, took 
leading parts in drafting the new party’s program. 
ee or War’ was the campaign slogan 
chosen. 

In his acceptance speech, Wallace blamed the 
Truman Administration for the tension in Ameri- 
can-Soviet relations, and proposed that the United 
States should withdraw from Berlin, saying, ‘‘We 
can’t lose anything by giving it up militarily in 
search of peace.’’ 

The convention adopted a platform, framed by 
a committee headed by Rexford Guy Tugwell, for- 
mer New Deal “‘braintruster,” containing the fol- 
lowing planks: 


The Socialist Labor Party of America, at its 
national convention in New York City, nominated 
(May 2, 1948) Edward A. Teichert of Greensburg, 
Pa., a steelworker, as its candidate for President 
and Stephen Emery of New York City, a subway 
employee, for Vice President. The Marxian, anti- 
Communist organization, adopted a platform call- 
ing for abolition of both the American Federa- 


eizure of plants and industries. 
Socialist Labor Party. National Conven 


| ist ballot 
s > 5 
tate 
3 e1lel 
» = I 
° 2 Ss » 
> Oo] & a 
12 |Oregon....... jb ENG) (ey bogs = 
73 |Pennsylvania..| 41 | 28 1 | 40 
8 |Rhode Island. . 1 1 4 
6 |South Carolina.|.... OAs tahoe 
11 |South Dakota..| 3 8 ch 
22 |Tennessee..... UC iveerine.s 8 
33 2) 30 1 2 
ll 5 4 2 6 
9 ; is eS mr 
21 OOP IOs 0S, sare 
19 4 1 2 14 
16 ih. Pe ae 
27 | Wisconsin =. 6.0}. 00.9 19 2 
9 4 2 3 6 
3 2 ha ee 
3 Bah. le aes 3 
5 3 1 3 
2 |Puerto Rico...|.... 2 1 
| —_—— 
|1094 434 |224 


*California voted for Earl Warren 
**Connecticut voted for Senator Baldwin 
***Michigan voted for Sen. Vandenberg 
The votes for the other candidates were? 
First Ballot: Vandenberg, 62; Warren, 593 
(1il.), 56; Driscoll (N. J.), 35; Baldwin 
19; Martin (Mass.), 18; Reece (Tenn.), 16 
MacArthur (Wis.), 11; Rep. Dirksen (IIL) 

Second Ballot: Vandenberg, 62; Warre 
Baldwin, 19; Martin, 10; Reece, 1; MacA 


3 4s 


Gov. Warren was nominated for second 


after Stassen, whose name was presentea 
out his consent, had withdrawn. 


onal Convention, 1948 


Foreign Policy—Negotiation and discussic: 
Soviet Russia ‘‘to find areas of agreeme: 
the peace,’’ Repeal of the draft law. D 
of all atom bombs. Abrogation of the I 
Recovery Program and repudiation of the 
Doctrine. 


_Palestine—Full de jure recognition of 
litting of the arms embargo and sanctions 


nations aiding or abetting aggression 
Israel. 


Civil Rights—Full equality for Negro 
and other minority groups. Federal anti-~ 
anti-lynch and anti-Jim Crow laws. 
segregation in all its forms. 

Communism—Restoration to the Com 
and all other political groups of their cons 
liberties, including freedom of expression. L 
tion of the House Un-American Activities CU 
tee. Elimination of the “loyalty purge’ | 

Inflation—Curb on excess profits. Gove 
controls to reduce and k prices” i 


eep down 
shelter, clothing and basic materials. 
Labor—Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Lal 
A $l-an-hour minimum wage for all labor. 


tion of ‘government strike-breaking”’ 
si * 


tion, 1948 
tion of Labor and the Congress of In 
Organizations, : 
@ hew union f 


the workers.’ 


, ms ~ ms 


ats held their 30th National Con- 
‘Philadelphia (July 12 to 15, 1948), and 
esident Harry S Truman for a full 
erm in the White House. As his run- 
for Vice President they chose Alben 
‘of Kentucky, for 11 years the Demo- 
r in the Senate. 
the convention got under way, two 
als of President Truman, Gen. of the 
ght D. Eisenhower and Associate Jus- 
Hant O. Douglas of the United States Su- 
ou for whose ‘‘draft’’ popular booms had 
ached, had taken themselves out of the 
forming their supporters they were not 
S for any public office. 
wention was opened by Sen. Barkley, the 
fy chairman, who, in a keynote speech, 
‘the New Deal. A strong civil rights plank 
foposed campaign platform, advocated by 
* Truman, caused an open rift between 


: —— 7 —— == 
ay Paling ee pe wins 
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Democratic National Convention, 1948 


warning by the Mississippi delegation that it 
would bolt the convention if the President were 
nominated. A motion by a Negro delegate from 
Missouri, the President’s home state, to unseat 
the Mississippians on grounds of disloyalty pro- 
voked an uproar, but the move was voted down as 
the majority sought to reestablish harmony, 
The strong civil rights plank, however, was 
adopted by a vote of 65115 to 58245 on the third 
day of the gathering, whereupon the Mississippi 
delegation of 22, joined by 13 of the Alabama 
delegates, walked out of the hall. The other 
Southern delegates remained, and when the next 
order of business was reached—the nominations for 
President—they entered a surprise ‘‘states’ rights’’ 
candidate of their own, Senator Richard B. Russell 
of Georgia. The President was nominated on the 
first ballot, receiving 94715 votes to 263 for Russell, 
with 14 vote being cast for Paul V. McNutt, former 
Governor of Indiana. President Truman needed 


only 618 of the 1,234 votes to win. 


The vote by States for the candidates was: 


mR and Scuthern delegates, and led to a 


Trumaa Russell McNutt || Votes State Truman Russell McNutt 
5S eee = 26 12—New Mexico ....... 12 a = : 
ee 12 iat 98—New York ..:..... 98 = 

S a ee a. 22 32—North Carolina ... 13 19 
i 54 Z 8—North Dakota ..... 8 4 . 
niet 12 S0+ObIo |...) 580. eae a 
"30 24—Oklahoma ........ 24 ae 
a ee 10 16—Oregon ........... 16 aa 
Steere ee -- 74—Pennsylvania ..... 74 ae 
Dee e eee eee o. 20 12—Rhode Island ..... +12 re 4 
Pose veemwes ss 28 20—South Carolina # 20 f 
Bei care vias 12 8—South Dakota ..... 8 ue 
BAS Ze 62508 60 ; 28—Tennesse€ ......:. a 28 
Wile Sohne to's 26 SO=—Tezas 7.5% 25,5 eee 50 
= See 20 2 — tab. 62: r= tn ee + 
16 6—Vermont ......... 515 * 1% 
26 whe 26—Virginia .......... aS 26 > 
we 24 20—Washington ...... 20 a > 
10 5 20—West Virginia..... 20 5 ss 
20 24—Wisconsin ........ 24 rie 
36 6—Wyoming ......... 6 de 
42 6—Alaska ........... 6 rs 
26 6—DistrictofColumbia 6 an 
aie 6—Hawaii ........... 6 7 
34 6—Puerto Rico....... f%3 
12 2—Canal Zone....... 2 Mie 
i 2—Virgin Islands..... 2 a 
11 234 94745 263 1% 
eee 36 *Not voting. 


acceptance speech to the convention in 
hours of the last day, President Truman 
d a precedent by announcing he would call 
session of the Republican-controlled 80th 
to deal with unfinished business, such 
Aflation and housing legislation. It was 
‘time that a President had chosen the 
of a national political convention which 
finated him to issue a summons recon- 
ngress. 

Barkley, who had received an ovation 
g the keynote speech, was unopposed 
“Vice Presidential nomination and was 
acclamation. 


ith national convention of the Communist 
“the United States was held in New York 

. 2 to 6, 1948), and endorsed the Progres- 
y ticket, including Henry A. Wallace for 


ei! 
‘opening rally in Madison Square Garden 
| by 17,000 persons, 12 party leaders under 
ae charges of plotting to overthrow 
ent by force appeared on the speakers’ 
. One of them, William Z. Foster, Com- 
tional chairman, said in a keynote ad- 
at while the Progressive party was “in no 
fe! 
e sixth consecutive time, Norman Thomas 
k City was nominated for President by 
n us vote of 200 delegates to the 26th 
ention of the Socialist Party of the 
States in Reading, Pa. (May 7-9, 1948). 
> Smith, head of the economics depart- 
Olivet College, Mich., was selected as the 
andidate for Vice President. The conven- 


es « 


hibition party held its national conven- 
finona Lake, 


Iind., 
s (June 26 to 


28, 1947), and renomi- 
of Los rch ge a 


a 


| Communist Party National Convention, 1948 


Prohibition Party N 


a year ahead of the} Hearn o! 


e STATES’ RIGHTS CONVENTION 

‘A convention of rebellious Democrats from 13 
Southern states, calling themselves the ‘‘Dixie- 
crats,’’ was held (July 17) in Birmingham (Ala.), 
and ‘nominated’? Gov. J. Strom Thurmond of 
South Carolina for President and Goy. Fielding L. 
Wright of Mississippi for Vice President. The con- 
vention, attended by 6,000 supporters and held 
under a portrait of Robert E. Lee flanked by Con- 
federate battle flags, adopted a states’ rights 
platform condemning the civil rights plank adopted 
by the Democratic National Convention in Phila- 
delphia and calling for segregation of Negroes. 
It urged ‘‘all other loyal Americans’’ to unite with 
them in defeating President Truman, Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey and Henry A. Wallace. 


i 


sense a Communist party,’’ it offered an oppor- 
tunity to fight for peace and against inflation and 
Fascism. 

The convention adopted a campaign platform 
which in many points paralleled that accepted by 
the Progressive party. It called for “‘end of the 
‘cold war,’ the draft and the huge military bud~- 
get,’’ and also for an ‘“‘offer’’ of friendship with 
Soviet Russia, “the key to making the United 
Nations an instrument of peace.” 

The convention rejected an appeal by Earl 
Browder, ousted (1945) as the party’s general sec- 
retary, for reinstatement to membership. 


Socialist Party National Convention, 19438 


tion adopted a platform calling for outlawing of all 
forms of military conscription in peacetime; limi- 
tation and international control of armaments, 
eventually to be followed by universal disarma~- 
ment; strengthening of the United Nations 
through abolition of the veto; expanded produc- 
tion and a minimum hourly wage of 75 cents, 
revision of tax laws, and expansion of unempiloy- 
ment insurance snd social security. 


ational Convention 


@cutial candidate in the 1948 election. Dale H. 
f East Stroudsburg, Pa., a real estate 


broker, was chosen as his running mate. Their 


platform was: ‘‘Destruction of the liquor industry.” 


c 
, 
‘ 
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Democratic 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Pledges full support of the United Nations, con- 
tinued leadership toward curtailing the veto power 
and establishment of an international armed force 
to back up U.N. authority. : 

* Promises necessary funds and a ‘‘sound, humani- 
tarian’’ administration of the Marshall Plan for 
European recovery. 

Advocates an ‘‘adequate’’ armed force to protect 
the nation’s ‘vital interests’’ and to assure the 
country’s security against aggression. 

Pledges restoration of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program drafted in 1934 by the Roosevelt 
Administration, but ‘‘crippled’’ by the last Repub- 
lican-controlled Congress. 


PALESTINE 


Pledges full recognition of the State of Israel 
and approves its boundary claims as set forth in a 
United Nations resolution of Nov. 29, 1947. Prom- 
ises financial aid to Israel for developing its 
economy. 

Favors a revision of this country’s arms embargo 
to give Israel “‘the right of seif-defense.’’ Pledges 
support, within U. N. framework, of the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Claims credit for recent civil rights gains. Pledges 
the party to continuing efforts to eradicate all 
racial, religious and economic discrimination. 
States a belief that minorities must have the right 
to work, live, vote, and get legal protection on a 
basis of equality with all citizens as guaranteed 
by the Constitution. Commends President Truman 
for his stand on the civil rights issue and calls on 
Congress to support him in guaranteeing the right 
to full and equal political participation, to equal 
opportunity of employment, to security of person 
and to equal treatment in the service and defense 
of the country. 


COMMUNISM 


Condemns communism and other forms of totali- 
tarianism and ‘‘their destructive activity’’ overseas 
and at home. Pledges the party to expose and 
prosecute treasonable activities. Says the party 
will continue to enforce vigorously the laws against 
Subversive activities, observing always the consti- 
tutional guarantees of free speech and press and 
honest political activity. Says the party will 
strengthen the laws against subversion to the full 
extent necessary, protesting at all times traditional 
individual freedoms. 


INFLATION 


Blames Republican-controlled Congress for pres- 
ent high cost of living, because of its rejection of 
President Truman’s ‘‘comprehensive’’ program to 
eel prices. Promises to ‘‘put a halt’’ to price 

ses. 


. z 


Promises financial aid, within “‘prudem 
of this country’s own economic welfare. 
other peace-loving nations restore their 
independence and human rights and fun 
freedoms. This aid to be on a basis of self 
mutual aid- ae 

Insists on Bee gras and efficient” 
tration of foreign aid. * 

Pledges support of the United Nationa 
freeing the U. N. of any veto in the peaceft: 
ment of international disputes. Holds 
U._N. should be provided with an armed 

Promises support of the ‘‘system of 
trade’’ and encouragement of world comm 


Subject to “letter and spirit’ of U.. ee 
pledges Israel full recognition, with its be 
as sanctioned by the U. N., and aid in di 
its economy. 

Charges Truman Administration unde 
N. prestige by its ‘“‘vacillation’’ on the» 
of a free and independent Jewish comma 


Says lynchings or other mob violence is & 
and fayors prompt enactment of legislatia 
it. Says equality of all individuals in th 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happine 
cornerstone of this Republic. Says the - 
equal opportunity to work and advanee 
should neyer be limited because of race, 
color or country of origin. Favors enactr 
just enforcement of such Federal legislation 
be necessary to maintain this right in e 
of the country, favors abolition of poll tz 
requisite to voting. Opposes racial segrer 
the armed services. 


Pledges a vigorous enforcement of exis 
against Communists and enactment of £ 
legislation as may be necessary g 
treasonable activities of Communists an 
their objective of establishing here a Godl 
torship controlled from abroad. \ 


Asserts Truman Administration has dee 
encouraged higher prices. Pledges an a 

“‘basie causes’’ of inflation by cutting 
spending, stimulating production, red) 
public debt, and establishing fiscal policies 
vide incentives for production. 


HOUSING i 


Pledges ‘‘comprehensive”’ housing legislation, in- 
cluding slum clearance and low-rent housing proj- 
ects initiated by local agencies. Says the nation is 
“shamed"’ by the failure of the Republican Con- 
gress to pass such legislation. Holds that ade- 
quate housing will end need for rent control. 


TAXATION 


Favors reduction of taxes whenever it is possible 
to do so without “unbalancing’’ the nation’s 
economy. Advocates that any reductions give ‘full 
measure’ of relief to low-income families. Charges 
Republican tax law ignored those who needed 


‘reductions most. Opposes a general Federal sales 


tax. 


LABOR ‘ 5 


Advocates repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act be- 


cause it has “‘failed’’ to bring industrial peace. Ad- | 


vocates legislation to establish rules for collective 
bargaining, determine the rights of employes and 
employers and enable labor unions to keep their 
membership free from communistic influences. 
Favors increasing the minimum wage rate from 
40 cents an hour to 75 cents. Urges a rebuilt and 
Strengthened Department of Labor. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Favors increases in old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance benefits by at least 50 per cent and Treduc- 
tion of eligibility age for women from 65 to 60. 
Also would extend these aid programs to all 
workers not now covered. Favors national health 


program for expanded medical research, medical 


education and hospitals and clinics. 


Recommends Federal aid to states for slw 
ance and low-rental housing only where 
need that cannot be supplied by private e 
or by the states and localities. 


| 

Declares Federal Government should, 4 

as practicable,’’ withdraw or reduce the 

which can best administered by local 

ments, with particular consideration of € 
inheritance taxes, F 


. 


Pledges continuing study to improve lal 
agement relationships in the light of ex 
and changing conditions. Declares collect 
gaining is an obligation, as well as a Tight 
ing equally to workers and employers, tl 

fundamental”’ right to strike is subordi1 


to “‘paramount’’ considerati 1 sit 
and safety. stikcomiees |: | 


Urges extending Federal old-age and | 
insurance program and increasing benefif 
pei ehp away eee ftvenetheni 

- programs by ade 
pital facilities, aa 


ARS laa aati 
: onvention ‘Delegates, Cities 


ASM Republican 
pcs [EDUCATION . % 
education administered; Favors equality of educational opportunity for _ 
Federal appropriation of | all and the promotion of ti ro 
ts a pro  Chatyes Beh fein promotion of education and educational 
y’’ ignored education- . 
‘ 


73 4 


Wdestank oe Podcnns benant pee ee ae 
mprovemen er neht programy) Proposes a “‘realistic and adequate’’ adjustment 
s and their families. Says level of bene-| of veterans’ benefits on a cost-of-living meee De- 
2 constantly re-examined in light of the| mands ‘“‘good-faith”’ compliance with veterans’ 
fe dollar's -buying power. Pledges a| preference in Federal service and efficient and 

# housing for veterans at prices they can eta A ro management of the Veterans Admin- 
stration. ‘oe 


. rs 4 AGRICULTURE 7 , <1 "y 
Ss maintain coniinued farm Declares the nation must have a long-term pro- _ 
mprovement of rural living standards| gram in the interest of agriculture anid the ton- : 
Kvation of the family-size farm. Specific| sumer. Says such program should have an accele- _ 
pids include 4& permanent system of-flexible | rated program of ‘“‘sounder’’ soil conservation; ef- 
ports to maintain farm income on a parity} fective protection of ‘‘reasonable’’ market prices 
Operating costs, an intensified soil con- | through flexible price supports, commodity loans _ 
2 program, improvement in methods of dis- |} and marketing agreements, together with such ~ 
} farm products, adequate financing of the | other means as may be necessary; deyelopment of _ 
ani program, development and mainten-| sound farm credit; encouragement® of family-size | 
Stable export markets, use of farm sur-/ farms; support of the principle of bona fide farmer- 
improve diets of the needy and con- | owned and farmer-operated cooperatives, and 
nsion of the rural electrification pro-| ‘‘sound’’ rural electrification. y £ 
S repeal of taxes on oleomargarine, and hes 
€ncouragement of farm cooperatives. 


' NATURAL RESOURCES nf 
full and unified regional development of | ‘Favors ‘‘progressive’’? development of water re- 
neral and other natural resources. Favors | sources for navigation. flood control and power, — 

p the Federal reclamation program and | with immediate action in critical areas, and a@com- | 
40 continue to improve navigable water- | prehensive reclamation program with full protec- — 
harbors. Pledges adequate appropriations | tion of rights and interests of the States. Also 
control. Promises to stockpile strategic | favors stockpiling of strategic and critical raw te 
nd te encourage a sound mining indus-| materials and adequate representation of the West 
fs in the National Administration. : eur 


BUSINESS . Pig 
tensive enforcement of anti-trust laws, Declares small business must be encouraged 
te appropriations. Advocates strength- | through aggressive anti-monopoly action, elimina- — 
ich laws and pledges a ‘‘positive’’ pro- | tion of unnecessary controls, protection against ‘dis- 
promote competitive business. Supports the | crimination, correction of tax abuses and limitation 
e enterprise. of competition by governmental organizations. a 


ae EQUAL RIGHTS uth 
nds submitting a Constitutional Amend- Recommends submitting a Constitutional Amend- — 
5 ty 4 


a 

if 

3 
¥ 


¢ 


\ 
‘ 


¢ 
\ 


ual rights for women. leet on equal rights for women. Pas 
ATOMIC ENERGY 
hherence to the principle of nonpartisan | No plank. 
ministration of atomic energy. 


, 


National Convention Delegates for 1948 


Source—National Democratic and Republican Committees. + uit 
Delegates Delegates +o 


State es) 
Dem. Rep. 

26 14 New Mexteo.2 y.hors 240 sata ee 
12 8 Wew Yorkds 75 2st cwae tea 
22 14 North Caroling: . 3. ...3. Ades. be 
54 53 INGréh Dakote...c 5.5 2 = eles 
12 15 CPG. 6.4.5 sie ~ 52-0 Sete tele cgi 
20 19 ORTH emMas .. : -2 Rai caictal dete 
10 9 OTERO Sri re e Avil a a1-'es Siege 
20 16 PenNSVIVAHIS . = pr. «sss os alae 
28 16 Rhode Welland’ sus :Vinws sale 
12 ji South Carolina.............+ 
60 56 South Dakota.............524 
26 29 Pembiessedyi so. 3s ws aes 
20 23 WOREG ed ielat o vs as ot «+e oe 
16 19 eS ee a Ae Pin nere Cie ee 
26 25 Vermont. 20s, 25) 2 4a, sean 
24 13 Virziniave 044.2. - aes ae 
10 13 Washington.........-.-+++++: 
20 16 West! Virginia... saath «sive 
35 WisCOnSIM . 6/5553 )02 0 « FFs winger = 
WYOTIN so. .0. 5 50 gein aged oyasels wie 
CS ake, tie PO nis47 + wassor Puta 
Dist: of Woks. 92). 5, we-3) tases oats 
DAWA 05, «0°: pei tah alee eine eae 
Puertor Rico Ts ees ve eam 
Canal: Zone... 5. .j ous 2 Pa ele 
Virgin Islands... ...0.53..%. ee 


Cities Since 1856 


Cleveland, O,, 2-—Rep., 1924, 1936. 
i 1868, 1924. ie 
og, 1912, 1916, 1920, 1932, 1944. Dem., | New York’ Cily, 2-Dem., 19 

g92, 1896, 1932, 1940, 1944 as City, Mo., 2--Bep., 1928, Dem. 1900, 


: , , : , Minn.. 
Mo., 5—Rep., 1896; Dem., sett, sot ‘ harleston,'s os i *Demy"ito. 
P Rep 1900, A : ville, i " . j 
ie ee Te San Prancisco, Caltt., i Dem, 1920, 
ome : : : + 1880. Denver, Col., 1— ‘ : 
ae op BR ae er Houston, Tex., 1-—Dem., 1928. 
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Political Committees el is 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(Headquarters, 1337 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 


’ Washington 6, D. C.) 


Chairman—Carroll Reece. 

Assistant Chairman—Mrs. Robert W. Macauley 

Vice Chairmen—Ezra R. Whitla, Werner Ww 
Schroeder, Mrs. Katharine Kennedy Brown, Mrs. 
Horace H. Sayre. 

Secretary—Mrs. Dudley C. Hay. 

Treasurer—James S. Kemper. 

General Counsel—Harrison E. Spangler. _ 

Executive Committee Chairman—Clarence J. 
Brown. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


(Headquarters, Ring Bldg., 1200 18th St., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Chairman—J. Howard McGrath. : 
Vice Chairman—Mrs. Charles W. Tillett. 
Executive Director of Women’s Division—Mrs. 
India Edwards, 
Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Vredenburgh. 
Treasurer—Joe L. Blythe. : 
Publicity Directur—John M. Redding. 
Sergeant-at-Arms—Leslie Biffle. 


SOCIALIST LABOR PAITY 


(Headquarters, 61 Cliff St., New York 8, N. Y.) 
National Secretary—Arnold Petersen. 
Treasurer—Paul Herzel. , 

The National Executive Committee consists of 
9 Members, and the Party has State Secretaries in 
16 States. 


Standing Committees of Congress 
Source: Congressional Directory 


f 

SOCIALIST PARTY 
(Headquarters, 303 Fourth Ave., New Xa 
8 


‘National obi gb-re National Executive Cf 
tee—Darlington Hoepes. > | 
Chairman, Natienal Action Committee, | 
Levenstein. fl 
National Secretary—Harry Fleischman. 
SOCIALIST WORKERS PARTY 
(Headquarters, 116 University Place, New ’ 


N 


NSey.) 
National Secretary—James P. Canno. 


AMERICAN LABOR PARTY 
(Headquarters, 570 Seventh Ave., New Yi 
Nis Xi) 
Chairman—Vito Marcantonio. 
Secretary—Douglas L. MacMahon. S| 
Treasurer—Alvin Udell. 
State Executive Secretary—Arthur Schufs 


CIO POLITICAL ACTION COMMITT 
(Headquarters, 728 17th St., N. W., Was 
6; DES) 1 
Director—Jack Kroll. 1 
Secretary-Treasurer—David J. McDonale 


COMMUNIST PARTY, U. S. A. 

(Headquarters, 35 East 12th St., New York 

Chairman, National Committee—Willil 
Foster. 

General Secretary—Eugene Dennis. 

Organizing Secretary—Henry Winston. 

Treasurer—Jack Kling. 

The Executive Board consists of 11 Mer 


Senate i 
no. of x 
members|; 


Committee 


Senate House 
Committee no, of no. of 
members|members 
PCIE TON hints W <i = > ss - - 23 30 
Agriculture and Forestry .... . 13 0 
Appropriations: ............. 21 43 
warmed Services. .....-.-.... 13 36 
Banking and Currency....... 13 27 
District of Columbia......... 13 24 
Edueation and Labor........ ae 25 
Expenditures in Exee. Depts.. 13 25 
COS Ss 13 = 
Poreien Affairs:........ 2... - oc 25 
Foreign Relations........... 13 ua 
House Administration........ st 25 
Interior and Insular Affairs. . . 13 


Interstate and Foreign Com.. 13 
PUGIOIRT A Ok ot cw sions eae 13 
Labor and Public Welfare. . . 13 
Merchant Marine, Fisheries. . . = 
Post Office and Civil Service. . 13 
Public Bands 5 ve wth, tec on = 
PUDEG Works: (2.2 ote oo ee oe 13 
RGON SS Aon. eee Con tie pe ee ay 
Rules and Administration. . .. 13 
Un-American Activities... ... x 
Veterans’ Affairs. < ....5...0, wd 
Ways ond Means,........... oe 


The Truman Doctrine ‘ 4 


President Harry S Truman, in an address to 
@ joint session of Congress (March 12, 1947), laid 
down a new foreign policy for the United States 
which, aimed at the spread of Communist totali- 
tarianism, provided military and economic aid for 
nations “striving to maintain their freedom and 
independence’ and rejecting government control 
by armed minorities. A bill providing a total of 
$400,000,000 in aid tor Greece and Turkey to imple- 
ment the new policy, which quickly became known 
as the Truman Doctrine, was passed by bi-partisan 
majorities in both Houses of Congress and signed 
by_the President in Kansas City, Mo., (May 22). 

The Greek-Turkish aid bill authorized the Presi- 
dent to extend military and economic aid of $300,- 
000,000 to Greece and $100,000,000 to Turkey; trans- 
fer military equipment, and send military and naval 
advisory missions to both countries, but to suspend 
the program at any time if the United Nations 
Bk Council found it ‘‘unnecessary or unde- 
sirable.”’ : 

In explaining the new foreign policy, President 


Truman said that the existence of Gree 
threatened by the terrorist activities 

thousand armed men, led by Communis 
defied the Government’s autharity at | 
points along the country’s northern bordey 
survival and integrity of both Greece and 
was essential to prevent the spread of ¢a 
throughout the Middle East, he said. Thes 
asked for the two countries, he emphasiz 
little more than one-tenth of one percent 
cost to the United States of winning World 
he called it ‘‘an investment in world freeq 


world peace.”’ 

“The seeds of totalitarianism are n 
misery and want,’’ he declared. ‘“‘They 
grow in the evil soil of poverty and str 
reach their full growth when the hope of 
for a better life has died. We must keep f1 
alive. The free peoples of the world look t 
support in maintaining their freedoms. If y 
in our leadership, we may endanger the | 
the world—and we shall surely endanger 1 
fare of this nation.” : 


Bogota Hemispheric Pact 


Delegates from the 21 American republics 
gathered in Bogota, Colombia, March 30, 1948, for 
the ninth Inter-American Conference. They 
adjourned) May 2 after adopting and signing a 
charter setting up the Organization of-the Amer- 
ican States which superseded the Pan-American 
Union (founded March 29, 1890). The Pan-Amer- 
ican Union was retained as the new Organization’s 
permanent central organ and port secretariat, 
_. The charter, consisting of 112 articles, reaf- 
firmed the solidarity of the American states and 
the principle of peaceful settlement of disputes 
between two or more American nations. It also 
condemned aggressive war, and pledged the mem- 
ber nations to mutual defense if one should be the 
subject of aggression by an extra-continental 
power, A specific clause stated that none of the 
provisions in the charter should impair the rights 
and obligations of member nations under the 
United Nations Charter. 

Tn addition to the Pan-American Union. the 
functions of the Organization were divided into 


} 
five other categories: The Inter-Ameries 
ference; meetings of consultation amd} 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs; the Counct 
posed of one representative of each ofjf 
republics with the rank of Ambassador;)) 
lized conferences, and- specialized organe 
The Council has power to draft regulatilj 
also the programs of future Inter-Americ: 
ferences. It has jurisdiction over three sui 
organs: The Inter-American Economic 
Council; the Inter-American Council FI 
and the Inter-American Culture Council} 
ington was designated as the seat of the 

The Bogota Conference also approved_ 
of hemispheric economic cooperation, and |! 
a resolution, sponsored by the United 
ing for united resistance to. the threat 
national Communism to democracy. j 

The Conference held 10 plenary s 
350 committee meetings, but was inte: 
five days after a rebellion (April 9) 
Colombian Government called an at 
Communist elements to sabotage the 
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- BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
Area and Population . 


‘Source: Areas are government figures; population data are latest cen 
latest official estimates ahead 


Area, Sq. Mi. Population Area, Sq. Mi. Population 
94,279 50,015,000 | ATLANTIC OCEAN.... 93 
50,328 43,382,000 St. Helena Island (Col.). 47 
F , , Piet {Dep.) 34 
y : A istan da Cunha 
: Ee Sores 2 1,348, {Dep : ane 12 
fannel Island. . NORTH AMERICA... 3,843,144 
Canada (Dominion). . 3,690,410 
Alberta 5,285 


ca A 
122 285,600 


3 1,860,317 405,233,712 < a 
Bcont. 1,581,410 “93 Nova Scotia. . 
(Dominion). 2. 1'282°000 300'900;000 Ontario 
stan (Dominion). 299,410 84,997,955 
(Col. & Prot.)... 245,155 
potra (Prot.)........ 
brain Islands (Prot.). 
prus (Colony) 
ylon (Dominion).... 
dive Islands (Col.). ; CENTRAL. AMERICA 
it. Malaya (Prot.).. 5,560, ritish Honduras 
eel lipo spew aes (Colony) 8,867 59,150 
ettlements and 79 
Singapore Colony.. 5 1,435,895 a "10 
‘ormer Federated 4,375 
‘Malay States 2,212,052 16) 
rmer Unfederated 
Malay States 1,912,497 
; : Col.) . 
ei (Prot. 30/13. Leeward Islands {Gol} 
= Windward Isl. (Col.)... q 
Trinidad (Colony) 558,610 
Tobago (Colony) 116 27,208 


68,599,378 | SOUTH AMERICA. ... 89,068 384,250 
British Guiana (Col.) 83,000 381,320: 
6,590,996 Falkland Islands er 
Bicol & Poot)” 990, South Georgia (Col). 6,068 + 2,930 


& (Prot.)... as 97: 99 AUSTRALASIA 3,263,215 
ganyika (Trus ee jz 499, Australia (Dominion) 2,974,581 
haliland (Prot. 68,000 700,000. bg Sage Wales... 309 


izibar & Pemba 
P ate 1,020 250,000 Queensland 
37,596 South Australia 
West Australia 


ominion) 472,550 11,391,950 - Northern Territory. . 
B ica (Mand.). 317,725 341,450 Capital Territory.... 
hern Rhodesia Norfolk Island (Col.).. 
Prot. 287,640 1,658,810 Papua (Trusteeship)... 
: New Guinea (Trust.).. 
if-gov. Colony)... 150,333 1,764,000 Nauru (Trusteeship)... 700 
and (Colony)... 11,716 556,390 New Zealand 103,935 1,802,000 
naland (Prot.).. 275,000 265,765 Tokelau (Union) 
nd (Prot.)...... 6,704 185,210 Island (Colony)... 4 1,388 
Africa: ) a a Western Samoa (Trust.) 1,133 68,197 
(Col. & Prot.).. 8,59: 21,800,000 CEANIA 25,826 482,300 
a gma). sees Fiji Islands (Colony)... 7,083 259,640 
: , Bone yt eee 4 250 43,190 
! ce Isl. 
27,925 ? 1,768,480 (Colony) 333 35,300 


3,571,000 (Prot.) 12,400 94,970 
391,520 5,700 48,900 
Island (Col.) 720 428,270 6a 
es Island and 
e . 35,020 WE 12,974,410 551,336,810 
Anglo-Egyptidan Sudan and the New Hebrides are Condominiums. Newfoundland and Labrador 


8) to become a province of Canada, dependent on ratification by the latter. 
Latest estimates. Populations for individual provinces are last census figures. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1801-1931 


, 


300 


4 england Total for United Kingdom ry 
nas d Scotland Ireland |———— 
far % Females j{_ 
e.. 8,892.33 1,608,420 we Ee i ph 
, 12 500 338 2,091,521 827 10 174,868 5 29,893,584 
F 914,148 | 2,620,184 | 13,060,497 13,670 38.780 7eR 


14,063,477 
301,830 


OF 


19 | 21,946,495 
No cenaus., |} *20,420,623 
? 4 4,229,124 *21,464.711 
fi s fi les and females and total (ast three columns), exclude Irejand. 
J 9336, Ireland-Fire. has 2,965,854 population, 1,518,807 males and 1,447,047 females, 
and (census of 1937) has 1,279,745—623,308 males, and 656,437 females. Tota! for Ireland, 
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Government of Great Britain 


The British Commonwealth of Natioms covers 
12,974,410 square miles (one-fourth of the world’s 
land surface). Its population in the aggregate 
according to the latest census and official estimates 
eee more oa! one-fourth of the in- 
habitants of the world. 

Note: The term ‘‘British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions’? includes British Colonies and their.sub- 
divisions, and British Dominions. ; 

The term ‘Colony’? is an abbreviation of the 
official designation, ‘‘Colony not possessing respon~ 
sible Government’ and includes all such colonies 
whether or not they possess elective legislatures. 
The British Colonial Empire includes in addition 
to the Colonies proper a number of Protectorates, 
Protected States and Mandated Territories. 

The term ‘“Dominion’”’ is an abbreviation of the 
complete official designation ‘“‘self-governing Do- 
minion.’ The Dominions are sovereign and inde- 
pendent nations associated with Great Britain and 
its Empire in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The Capital of this vast empire is London. The 
census (1931) returned the population of the 
metropolitan district of London as 8,202,818, an 
increase of 9.7% since 1921, and the County of 
London (registration and administrative, district) 
contained in it as 4,470,814. The area of*the City 
of London is 675 acres; the County of London 74,- 
850 acres; Greater London 443,455 acres. Greater 
London had an estimated population of 8,700,000 


in_1938. 2 

The Ruling Sovereign is George VI, third of the 
House of Windsor, whose title is ‘‘George VI, by 
the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland and 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas King, 
The phrase ‘“‘Emperor 
of India’? was dropped by a Royal decree (June 
22, 1948), He was born (Dec. 14, 1895), son of the 
late King George V., who died (Jan. 20, 1936) 
and Queen Mary, daughter of the late H. S. H. 
Duke of Teck and H. R. H. Princess Mary of 
Cambridge. He succeeded to the throne on the 
Seen of his brother, Edward VIII (Dec. 10, 
1936). 

The King, as Prince Albert, Duke of York, mar- 
ried in Westminster Abbey (April 26, 1923), Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born Aug. 4, 1900), daugh- 
ter of the Earl. of Strathmore and Kinghorne. 
They have two children: Princess Elizabeth Alex- 
andra Mary (born April 21, 1926), heir presumptive, 
married (Nov. 20, 1947) to Lt. Philip Mountbatten 
(born June 10, 1921), former Prince of Greece, 
created Duke of Edinburgh (Nov. 19, 1947) and 


wee Fr. 


H. R. H. Prince Philip (Nov. 20, 1947); and 
Princess Margaret Rose (born Aug, 21, 1930). 

King George VI has two living brothers and a 
sister. They are: H. R. H. Prince Edward Albert 
born June 23, 1894), formerly King Edward VIII 
Jan. 20, 1936 to Dec. 10, 1936), created Duke of 
Windsor (Dec. 12, 1936), married (June 3, 1937) 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield; H. R. H. Prince Henry Wil- 
liam (born March 31, 1900), created Baron Cullo- 
den, Earl of Ulster and Duke of Gloucester (March 
31, 1928), married. (Nov. 6, 1935) Lady Alice 
Montagu-Douglas-Scott (born Dec. 25, 1901), 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch 
and Queensbury—issue: William Henry Andrew 
Frederick (born Dec. 18, 1941), Richard Alexander 
Walter George (born Aug. 26, 1944); Princess Vic- 
toria Alexandra Alice Mary, Princess Royal (born 
April 25, 1897), married (Feb. 28, 1922) Viscount 
Lascelles, late Earl of Harewood—issue: George 
Henry Hubert, Earl of Harewood: (born Feb. 7, 
1923), Gerald David (born Aug. 21, 1924). 

The King’s third brother, the Duke of Kent, 
was killed in an airplane accident in Scotland 
Aug. 25, 1942). He was H. R. H. Prince George 
born Dec. 20, 1902), married (Nov. 29, 1934) 
Princess Marina of Greece (born Nov. 30, 1906)— 
issue: Edward George Nicholas Patrick, Duke of 


' Kent (born Oct. 9, 1935), Alexandra Helen Bliza- 
beth Olga Christabel (born Dec. 25, 1936), Michael | 


George Charles Franklin (born July 4, 1942). 

Parliament is the legislative governing body 
for the empire. It consists of two Houses. The 
House of Lords is made ap of the peck of the 
United Kingdom, to wit: the Royal Dukes, the 
Archbishops, the Dukes, the Marquises, the Earls, 
the Viscounts, 24 Bishops, and the Barons; also 
eight Irish pee elected for life; and 16 Scottish 
peers elected for the duration of Parliament. The 
full membership of the House of Lords consists of 
about 740 members but the voting strength is 
en Ege 

© House of Commons numbers 640 membe 
ete wrist See ee ery 
: onmouth, 36; 
74, and NortHiern Ireland, 63. ca 
lergymen of the Church of Engla: i 

of the Church in tland and sod, Semele 
clergymen are disqualified from sitting as mem- 
bers, also certain government officers, sheriffs and 


ae a Pe eee 


“ 


ae 


government contractors. Women have hac 
meue to vote since 1918 and are eligible to P 
ment. 

In the last general election (July, 1945 5 
Labor party was Victorious. There follows 
strength of the parties: 


Opposition 


Government I 

Labour 'a... cncereseuyetene 93 | Conservative ... pre 
Liberal ...-........5 12 | Ulster Unionist + 
Independent Labor .. 3| National .........- 
Communist ......... 2| Liberal National . - 
Common Wealth .... 1 otal ee 
Irish Nationalist .... 2 | Independents AA 

otal) oS0.528 2648 413 Grand Total ... 


The Bank of England was nationalized (1 
1, 1946) as the first major measure of the 
Government’s campaign pledged program a 
cialization. It was anncunced that nationali. 
would be applied to industry and the foll 
industries subsequently have been nation 
(1946-1948) : ‘coal mining, telecommunics 
cable and wireless), electricity, inland trans 
ion, civil aviation. Similar action pended om) 
and gas (1948). 

Social welfare legislation is well advance 
Great Britain. A comprehensive social-se 
program, National Insurance was inaugurates 
fective July 5, 1948). It supersedes previousis 
isting social legislation, making provision fory 
tically universal compulsory insurance 4 

sickness, maternity, unemployment, and ind) 
accidents; pensions for widows, orphans ar 
aged; and family allowances, a plan wherek 
Government pays five shillings a week for 
child under 16 years except the eldest. A N& 
Assistance Scheme went into effect simultang 
to care for those not fully protected by Ne& 
Insurance. Contributions are made by purchi 
National Insurance stamps, the amounts ¥ 

according to sex and classification (employed 
employed, non-employed). In the case of em 
persons, the employer pays an amount eq 
nearly half of the payment. 

The Statute of Westminster passed by the: 
of Commons (Nov. 24, 1931) gave formal re 
tion to the declarations of the Imperial Confet 
(1926 and 1930), which were participated in 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and No 
Ireland, and the Prime Ministers of the Don 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australili 
Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of 
Africa, the Irish Free State and the Doming 
Newfoundland. 

The Conference (1926) defined the Domini. 
“autonomous Communities within the Britis 
pire, equal in status. in no way subordinate 
another in any aspect of their domestic or # 
affairs, though united by a common allegia 

the Crown, and freely associated as membpi 
the British Commonwealth of Nations...” 
self-governing member of the Empire is ma 

its destiny. In fact, if not always in form 
subject to no more compulsion whatever.’”’ 

The Labor Government (as of Aug. 
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Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Rt. Hon. Clement Richard Attlee, C.H. 
Lord President of the Council and Leat 
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eas of State—Rt. Hon. Arthur Hen- 
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BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 35 YEARS 


| Revenues | Expendit’s 


£. &. 

226,694,080} 560,473,533 
336,.766,825/ 1,559, 158,377 
573,427,582/2,198,112,710 
707,234, 565|2,696,221,405 

_ 889,020,825/2,579,301,188 
12,339,571,381|1,665,772,928 
,425,984,666|1,195,427,877 
1,124,879,873| 1,079, 186,627 
914,012,452 12,496,604 
837,169,284) 788,840,211 
} 799,435,595) 795,776,711 
$12,061,658! $26,099,778 


mates. 


Year | Revenues |Expendit’s 


£. £: I 

7. .|805,701,233| 842,395,027 
. -|842,824,465/838,563,341 
- |836,434,988/818,040,523 
814,970,280/829,493,543 
857,760,934/881,036,905 
851,482,281/851,117,944 
827,031,184|859,310,173 
809,379,149|778,231,289 
804,629,050|797,067,170 
. -|844,775,143|/841,834,441 
- .|896,596,194)902,193,385 
-1872,580,0001938,046.000 


PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Revenues 


Year 


Expendit’s 


£. 
1,024,804,000 


2,074,057,000 
2,819,850,783 
2.097,500,000 
3,098,000,000 
3,265,000,000] 5,484,333,0 

3,341,223.358)| 3,910,345,955— 
3,845,000.000; 3,187,000,000 
*3,765,000,000|*2,976,000,000 


£. £. | 


a 
eee 7,665,880,405 


-|7,633,722,152 
7,65: 


a 31 March 31 


St See 7,469, 060,000 


$22117.707.537,545 


March 31 


7,714,084/295||193 
7,716,024,047|| 1937 


March31 


£. 


&. 


44,952,000 
22,330,000) | 194: 


11,398,000,000 


8,163,289,000 
:18/931,459.000 


1948.1. 


roximate. 


Melbou e 
Weel... 


Mr. Glads 


. Gladst 
Earl of Roseberry 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS FOR 100 
Ear! of Beaconsfield 


Marquis of Salisbury 


Arthur James Balfour....... 
Sir H.Campbell-Bannerman. 
Herbert Henry Asquith.... 
H. H. Asquith (Coalition)... 


The United Kingdom 
al, London—Area, 94,279 square miles— 
jon (estimated 1947), 50,015,000. 


iptive. The United Kingdom, or British 
mprising England, Wales, Scotland, North- 
nd, Isle of Man, and the Channel Islands, 
e northwest corner of Europe, with the 
\tlantic Ocean on the north and west, the 
3ea on the east a: the English Channel 
it from the majhland on the south. The 
of Dover, 18 miles wide, divide it from 
The northern end of Scotland lies due west 
e southern end of Norway. 
te of the British Isles is equable, mild 
1ewhat warmer than that of the continent 
ause of the Gulf Stream modifying the 
, which is mean at 48 degrees. Rainfall 
jant, averaging 35 inches annually, but is 
heavy at a given time, so that the precipi- 
ers longer periods, and fogs often prevail. 
e is tortuous, giving very many har- 
shipping, and numerous rivers up which 
eraft may go. 
| is of-varied natural fertility. It is more 


ve 


YEARS 


David Lioyd George........- 1916 
Andrew Bonar Law. 

Stanley Baldwin... 

J. Ramsay MacDonald. 

Stanley Baldwin 

J. Ramsay MacDonald. 

Stanley Baldwin 

Neville Chamberlain 

Winston Churchill........... 
Clement R. Attlee 


1902 
1905 
1908 
1915 


sterile in the north, notwithstanding the figures 
show that the Scots have attained a relatively 
high acre production by intensive cultivation. 
However, centuries of tillage have made necessary 
ejaborate and large use of artificial fertilizers. 


The prevalent precipitation of moisture, with 


the mild climate, has induced profuse growth 
of vegetation of all sorts. The Isles were naturally 
covered with forests, which have been largely cut 
off to accommodate so large a population on so 
small an area with an average @. 
square mile. 


504.7 to the 


The United Kingdom is a fascinating country, 


th its varied topography; its hills atid valleys 
eons and Heathe, ‘buzzing industries and quiet 
countrysides; marrow winding streets and modern 
motor 2 

back against steep cliffs. Its history may be read 
in ancient casties, towers, battle sites and monu- 
ments.. Traces of every important period in its life 
m2; still be seen in cities or in isolated sections of 


the country. 


parkways; quaint fishing villages leaning 


England has an area of 50,328 square miles and 


ulation (1931 census) of 37,794,003. Wales has 
= fates. of Ante square miles and a population 
(1931 census) of 2,158,374, 


Russell — 


~~ a 
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England .........- 
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London, for years the chief metropolis of the, sion are only equalled by another 
world, retains its ancient atmosphere—its_his- 
toric ‘Houses of Parliament—its famous Tower 
builf by William the Conqueror in the eleventh 
century, where noted figures in English history 
were tortured and put to death. In London, also, 
is St. Paul's Cathedral on Ludgate Hill, ‘‘the 
parish church of the British Sere ried and West- 
minster Abbey, where every English monarch has 
been crowned since William the-Conqueror in 1066 
and where lie buried kings and queens and many 
persons notable in English history or letters. 
The chapel of Henry VII is the finest example 
in England of Tudor Gothic and contains the | Portland stone, 
tomb of Mary Queen of Scots. The House] material. This stone where beaten by the » 
of Lords—in which may be seen the double | turns almost as white as marble, while 
royal throne (the King’s chair is slightly higher | other surfaces its coat is black with smok 
than the Queen’s)—and the House of Commons, | London is a city of light and shade; and tli 
are Open to visitors without charge on Saturdays | few more beautiful city vistas in the wom 
from 10 A. M. to 3:30 P. M. Many of these land- Whitehall on an afternoon in spring. 
marks were damaged by German bombings during The whole of England abounds in sites 
the war. The foundation stone of a new House of | toric interest. The “Shakespeare Coung) 
Commons was laid (May 26, 1948) to replace the | about 80 miles from London in the com 
former building, destroyed in a bombing raid | Warwickshire. It lies at the very gates 
(May, 1941). industrial Midlands. Here is Birminghan 

Although Buckingham Palace is designated the land's ‘‘Second City,’’ where the automok 
town residence of the King, it is at St. James's | the jewelry come from. The city library bo; 
Palace (built by Henry VIII) that a new King is biggest Shakespearean collection in the wa 
proclaimed and foreign ambassadors are still ‘“‘ac- | Stratford-on-Avon one can still see the 
credited to the Court of Saint James.” » | where Shakespeare was born, the house t/ 

In the center of London are five parks—St. he retired, his burial place in the parish) 
James’s, Green Park, Hyde Park, Kensington Gar- and innumerable other records and relics of 
fens and Regent’s Park: the first four adjoin each | The Shakespeare Memorial Theater, built 
other. In Regent’s Park there is an open-air thea- | subscribed from Britain and the United S& 
ter. St. James’s Park was made by Henry VIII as | an interesting example of modern arch: 
@ private deer park, so were Kensington Gardens Only a few miles from Stratford is Leaming® 
and Hyde Park. which rose on the fame of its saline sp§ 
become one of the best-known and most 2 


There are more traditional ceremonies alive in \ 
London than in any other city in the world: and | spas in the country. Nathaniel Hawthor 
clothes of every period from the fifteenth century | here; George Eliot laid the scenes of all he: 
to the present day are worn as regular costume. in the neighborhood. Sulgrave Manor, the 3 

The “Yeomen of the Guard’? at the Tower of | Washington’s ancestors, is within easy 0 
London are in Tudor dress; the band of the Life Canterbury, 53 miles southeast of London 
Guards wears the uniform of Stuart days; the St. Augustine founded a Benedictine ma 
learned judges in the neighborhood of the Law | (597), is the ecclesiastical capital of Engl 
Courts or the Inns of Court wear full-bottomed | mous all the world over for its magnifice 
wigs and gowns of the late seventeenth century, | dral, and as the See of the Church of 
while “learned counsel’? who plead before them | spiritual head, the Archbishop of Canterby 
are in the fashion of the eighteenth. The green | Rt. Rev. Geoffrey Francis Fisher. Tr 
livery and black top-hats of the bank messengers | steps Say | to the shrine have. gic 
are only one of many examples of the nineteenth | them, made by praying knees of thousani 
century. : thousands of pilgrims who have visited the 

A famous military ceremony known as “Trooping | since long before the time of Chaucem 
the Colors” is performed on the Horse Guards’ Canterbury Tales form one of the maste 
Parade. The precision and pageantry of this occa- | literature. 


POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVER 100,000 IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1931 CENSUS 
B 


Popula- Popula- Z 
Cities tion Cities Cities 


———— ea a | | 
London (Greater)..... 8,202,818 |!Portsmouth.........- OWMbaa Sot oss eres 
City and Adminis- Mhelcester s,s... < .see ee 
trative County of| ____ ||Croydon...........-- 


Bristol... .. .. pia) econ ea ee lees a 
Duplin’ (1926)... pe 


3,156 
276,639 
Nottingham... ..| 268,801 


London had an estimated 1938 population of 8,700,000 with 4,062,800 admii 
eounty and 4,637,200 in the ‘‘outer ring”. : ja theca age 


The total number of emigrants of British origin The aggregate number of hol ¢ 
Ee eal than Europe from (1853-1938) was | Britain (1939) is: From one to ae _ 


acres 

i from five to 50 acres, 193,977; 3 

seo, eee eed niga wae from iter Rhee 149,969; more than hoaeen Teme “ 
ngdom an orthern Ireland, over migran 

1930) was 23,540; (1931) it was 8,831, Emigration Resoubots spe ladts ice eae ee 


ay 
‘or four years to non-European countries was: Ttatcee, Runtaions Hyosed; maneold ae 


1935 1936 1937 1938 Great Britain imports about four-fifth! 


United States ........... 1,261 1,638 2,423 1,992 | breadstuffs and fruits she consumes; his 

PROD EUR Mies cis\e's 0 dis.s\0 =, ve 1,707 2,281 2,850 3,367 | meat, eggs and dairy products, “and one 
WAMIBCL EG) choirs cas viele vesies 3,747 4,096 4,122 5,427 | the fish and vegetables. J 
New Zealand............ 1,206 1,462 1,981 2,426 The country is rich in mineral resource 
Bowen ALTICay i... 02-65 4,136 6,015 5,577 6,003 | are huge deposits of coal, the annual ow! 

_ India and Ceylon........ 4,873 6,160 5,632 5,540 | proximates $900,000,000 in value. The veh 


England, Wales, Scotland, the Isle of Man and duction of limestone, igneous rock and irt 
the Channel Islands have a total land area of| Valued in the neighborhood of $15, 00040) 
Beh S60 aerial ced, ied GRY | CE nposan PE, ag 
ollows: D nd; clay an 
STATE, aE se0 000 Ba0T too, | eres eane: Sant: China clay; Areclay; 
Meee toy) i RES COGS: Bae nos sum; oil shale; lead ore; tin, ore; 
Baan ica Reson arene teh silica epee clay; moulding” 
Sapaet yt ts ar atiht ead ty sand; barytes and witherite; and do ‘ 
i i ,000:' Great Britain’s strength is largely in 


Foreign Countries—U nited Kingdom; Scotland 
; and trade. The 
ate ann 


; Li 

; iron and steel, $1,400,000,000: 

0; building and contracting. 

paper and printing, $900,000,000: 

9,000,000; non-ferrous metals, $520.- 

and building materials, $425,000,000: 

0,000,000; leather, $165,000,000. Textiles, 

md worsted tissues, iron and steel, ma- 

and vehicles (including locomotives and 

ast the key industries supplying the bulk 
PXDO. Lf 

onthly ayerage value of exports of produce 

autactures of the United Kingdom (1938) 

9,607, compared with £119,547,468 (Jan. 


anage at ports of entry (i945) was 28,- 

With clearances of 13,376,000 net tons. 

‘foreign tonnage, 10,619,000 tons, was 

United States, 929,000; Denmark, 486,000; 
56,000; Belgium, 77,000: Norway, 2,967; 

“£135; The Netherlanas, 1,123. 

ge of merchant shipping registered under 
Sh flag was (1944), 14,469,000. There 
construction (1946) 392 merchant ships 

310 gross tons. 

~ and exports for the last eight years 


Imports Exports 


£1.152,121,200 £437, 143,152 
1,145,107,779 
996,316,669 
1,232,610,264 
1,306,940,883 280,714,095 
1,101,148,574 443,749,253 
1,29 5 911,686,238 — 


and timber; non-ferrous metals and 
bures; wool and woolen rags; raw cotton 
On waste; oils, fats and resins; hides and 
nachinery; iron and steel manufactures; 
ores and scrap; tobacco; paper and 
id; Beoucals, drugs, dyes and colors; iron 
ap: rubber. 
domestic exports are—cotton yarns, 
res and other textiles; machinery; iron 
Manufactures; vehicles including ships 
; coal; food and drink; chemicals, 
and colors; electrical goods and ap- 
Wearing apparel; earthenware and glass; 
hardware, implements; wool and woolen 


important colonial re-exports (that is, 
dimported from the colonies and dominions 
sported from Great Britain) are, in the 


ne nery, cutlery, hardware, implements; 
ls ores and scrap; woolen, worsted yarns 
lactures. 
tionalization took place there were 
neipal Tailway systems in the United 
With a total mileage of 20,080. Public 
extend 179,630 miles in Great Britain, 
to 153,757 for England and Wales and 
» for Scotland. : . 
ne service is a part of the postal system. 
of telephones in Great Britain (1945) 
6: The exchange area in London had 
phones. , 
authorities reported 10,732,500 radio re- 
ieee issued in Great Britain and Northern 
the end of February, 1947. There were 
svision licenses. 
on and Religion. THe Church of England 
ant Episcopal. The King is the supreme 
“possessing the right to appoint to the 
‘chbishoprics and bishoprics. There are 
hops (of Canterbury and York), 41 
nd 39 suffragan bishops. . 
h of Scotland is Presbyterian with ‘ap- 
y 1,262,678 members, as compared with 
alians and 614,469 Roman Catholics. 
e about 300,000 Jews in the United King- 
4 Toximately 200 synagogues. 
ry of the active membership of certain 


'7) follows: 
Big peck, ...-.Total 3,692,723 
9 


Presbyterians . 


3,165" 

Total 3,577,890 
200 
00 


free and 
2 to 15 years of age. 

Under the British Education Act compulsory 
Dart-time attendance in County Colleges is planned 
for boys and girls between the ages of 15 and 18. 

The most celebrated of British universities ara 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the thirteenth century, and inextricably inter~ 
twined in the fabric of English history. But there 
are Many others in England, London, Durham, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Shef- 
field, Bristol, and Reading (1926): in Scotland, St. 
Andrews, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen; and 
one in Wales. 

Defense. The armed ‘land forces of Great Britain 
prior to 1939 were composed of the Regular Army, 
the Territorial Army and the Reserve Forces. The 
Regular Army, commonly known as the British 
ety rhs at Haase — pe ge ee Terri- 

» corresponding to the National Guard 
— __ United States, serves only at home in peace 


Conscription was -adopted (April 27, 1939) and 
provided six months of training after which the 
conscript had the option of entering the Terri- 
torial Army for a period of three and a half years. 
Those who declined were registered in the Regular 
Army Reserve. The Reserve Forces consist of the 
Army Reserve—men who have completed their 
service in the Regular Army—the Supplementary 
Reserve of Officers and the Supplementary Re- 
serve, the Militia and the Territorial Reserves. 

The strength of the British Army is planned at 
an_estimated 339,000 (effective March, 1949). 

The Navy underwent a vast expansion during 
World War II. From Sept. 1939 to the end of 1943 
there were completed in the United Kingdom 634 
warships. In addition there were constructed 1,260 
coastal craft and 2,729 miscellaneous craft. 

The Royal Flying Corps consists of the Royal 
Air Force, the Air Force Reserve, the Auxiliary 
Air Force, and Air Training Corps and the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary Air Force. The establishment of 
the Royal Air Force (1939-1940) was 118,000 ex- 
clusive of those serving in India. 


Currency. The monetary unit is the British 


pound sterling. SCOTLAND 

The Kingdom of Scotland occupies the northern 
portion of the main island of Great Britain and 
includes among many others, the islands of Inner 
and Outer Hebrides, Orkney and Shetland. The 


Atlantic Ocean lies on the north and west, and. 


the North Sea on the east. The greatest length 
of the mainland is 275 miles and the greatest 
breadth approximately 150 miles. Total area of 
the Kingdom is 30,405 square miles; population 
(estimated 1947), 5,140,000. 

The topography of Scotland falls into three 
natural divisions. The Lowlands is a belt of 
land approximately 60 miles wide which runs 
northeast from the Firth of Clyde to the Firth of 
Forth and divides the farming region of the 
Southern Uplands from the granite Highlands of 
the north, which occupy the largest’ portion of 
Scotland’s area and are its main attraction for 
the visitor, providing grouse, deer, hare, piarmigan 
hunting and salmon and trout fishing. The Low- 
lands, comprising one-tenth of the Scottlish land, 
contains two-thirds of the population and most 
of the industry. 

Scotland has been the home of many distinc- 
tive strains of dogs and cattle, fabrics and other 
products. ( 

A vast hydroelectric expansion program is 
under way in the Highlands, which is expected 
eventually to add ene serene to the electricity 

he British Isles. 

ourne, hs “nd highlands of Scotland are noted 
for their beauty and have been made the subject 
of poetry and song. Edinburgh, the capital and seat 
of Scottish culture, is an attractive city of gray old 
streets, wide classic squares; spires, pinnacles and 
turrets contesting with one another in a sort of 
confusion. Points sf interest to the tourist include 
Edinburgh castle overlooking the city; the house 
whete Join Knox lived; Holyrood Palace where the 
Stuart Kings and queens lived cut their ill-fated 
lives, and Princes Street. Not far from Edinburgh 
are Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine in the Trossach 
country, made famous by Sir Walter Scott. 

The border country is a loose term describing the 
greater part of 100 miles which separates Edin- 
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mi 
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burgh from the English border line. It is a land 
soit green and brown in color, of rounded hills, a 
land of shepherds with huge flocks. The border has 
had the stormiést history in all Britain, expressed 
today in the terms of castles. The abbeys of Mel- 
Tose, Jedburgh and Dryburgh are roofless and 
Tuined because of battles long ago. Here the English 
and Scots fought their battles, the great Border 
clans fought both sides and filled their stables and 
barns with their neighbors’ cattle and horses. This 
is the country of Sir, Walter Scott, a ‘‘Borderer 
himself, whose house in- Abbotsford still stands and 
who is buried in Dryburgh Abbey. 

On the east coast of Scotland about half-way 
between Edinburgh and Dundee is situated the 
city of St. Andrews, the birthplace of golf. 


Northern Ireland 
(ULSTER) 


Descriptive. Six of the nine counties of Ulster, 
the northeast corner of Ireland, constitute North- 
ern Ireland, with the parliamentary boroughs of 
Belfast and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Ar- 
magh, Down Londonderry, Fermanagh and Tyrone. 
The country has a population (estimated 1947), 
of 1,348,000 and an area of 5,238 square miles. 
Belfast is the capital and chief industrial center. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
there runs northward along the coast of the county 
of Antrim the ‘“‘Corniche’’ of Northern Ireland, a 
perfectly engineered road running for nearly 100 
Miles, walled off by sheer green and white cliffs on 
the landward side. y 
_ The Antrim road takes the visitor to the most 
famous of the sights of Northern Ireland, the 
Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a_ perfect 
honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, each 
having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. How 
these stones came to be cut to such exact mathe- 
matical shapes is still a mystery unsolved by 
geologists. Along the north coast, at the head of 
@ iong inlet of the sea, Lough Foyle, oS city of 
Londonderry. Lough Erne with its 40 islands is one 
of the most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh the 
largest in the British Isles. . 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture—particu- 
larly the raising of livestock and poultry—is the 
largest single industry. The principal crops include 
oats, potatoes, fiax, turnips, vegetables, fruit and 
hay. Mineral wealth includes chalk, clay, gypsum, 
coal lignite, bauxite and iron ore, basalt, felspar, 
limestone, fireclay, flint, gravel, sand, granite, grit, 
rock salt, sandstone and diatomite. 

Apart from agriculture, linen manufacture and 
shipbuilding are the chief industries. The manu- 
facturing and making up of linen gives direct em- 
ployment to about 70,000 people, the number of 
Spindles is 765,000, 62% of which are operative. 
Ropes and twines, rayon, clothing, aircraft, engin- 
eering products, tobacco, soaps, aerated waters, 
hosiery and underwear are other important manu- 
factures. 

Although it has its own Parliament, Northern 


Ireland is politically a-part of the United Kingdom. 


The Prime Minister is Sir Basil Brooke (appointed 
May i, 1943). The Governor is Vice Admiral Earl 
Granville (appointed 1945). 

A ares Patliamentary and executive govern- 
ment for Northern Ireland was established (1920) 
and “contracted out’’ of the newly established 
Trish Free State (Dec. 1922). The Parliament con- 
sists of a Senate of 26, and House of Commons of 
52, both elected with power to legislate in local 
matters except such as are of Imperial concern or 
Specifically reserved to the Imperial Parliament. 
Northern Ireland returns 13 members to the House 
of Commons in Westminster. 

The bulk of the taxation is imposed and collected 
by the United Kingdom authorities, which makes 
certain deductions and remits the remainder to the 
local exchequer. 

Education and Religion. Northern Ireland is pre- 
ponderantly Protestant. Elementary educations is 
compulsory. The Queens University of Belfast 
(founded in 1849) is a well-known institution of 
higher learning. 

Currency, The British pound is the monetary 


unit, «° % 
Channel Islands 


The Channel Islands, off the northwest coast of 
France, are the only portions of the Dukedom of 
Normandy belonging to England to which they 
have been attached since, the conquest. The 
islands consist of Jersey, Guernsey and these de- 
pendencies of Guernsey: Alderney, Brechou, Great 
Sark, Little Sark, Herm, Jethou and Lihou. The 
islands have an area of 75 square miles and an 
estimated population of 94,000. They have their own 
laws and own customs, Jersey has a separate legal 
existence and a Lieutenant Governor named by the 
Crown. The islands are not bound by acts of 
Parliament unless’ named in the legislation. The 
Channel Islands were the only British soil occupied 


Tee Ae Oa gale ft eae 
} a 


by German troops in World War Il. The 
2 dered (May 9, 1945). * 


garrison s 
Isle of Man q' 
The Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea, has 5 


of 221 square miles and an estimated popui 
51,000. The island is equidistant from ; 
Scotland and IreJand and rich in miners 
iron and slate. The island has its own law 
Governor appointed by the Crown. The islas 
bound by acts of Parliament unless names 
legislation. The main industry is catering ; 
tionists from the British Isles, approximats! 
000 @ year. 


British European Possesss 


Gibraltar, the rock at the southernme 
of the Iberian Peninsula, guards the enti 
the Mediterranean. The width of the s 
ing Europe from Africa varies from 1.75 
the narrowest part to 23.75 at the widest. Tl 
has been in British possession since 1713 
been elaborated, tunneled and armed 
considered impregnable. A large and secury 
has been constructed at its foot. As a ne 
its position is of the greatest strategic impj 
The Rock is 234 miles long, 34 of a mile y¥ 
1.396 ft. in height; the area is nearly 
miles; a narrow isthmus connects it ¥ 
Spanish mainland; population, civil (ex 
1940) is 21,000. ; 

The monetary unit is the pound sterli 
Spanish money circulates freely. 

Gibraltar is a Crown Colony. 

Malta, an island 17 miles long by eight » 
58 miles due south of Sicily in the Medit# 
Sea and about 180 miles from the Africa; 
has had centuries of stormy history. It 
nexed to the British Empire (1814) follow 
Napoleonic wars and has been greatly stren 
and made into a base for repair and refitt) 
the British fleet. The area is 95 square mi_ 
neighboring island of Gozo has an are 
Square miles which with Comine one squs 
brings the total for the group to 122 squa 
The population, civil, (estimated 1947) is 

Farming is the prime industry, chief cre 
wheat, barley, potatoes, onions, beans, vw 
and fruits. 


India and Pakistan 


Area, total: 1,581,410 square miles. Poy 
total: (census 1941), 388,997,955; Capitals 
New Delhi; Pakistan, Karachi. 

Descriptive. The name India describes © 
tral peninsula of southern Asia, south 
Himalayas. It is bounded on the north by » 
istan and China on the east by Siam ane 
Indo-China and the Bay of Bengal; on the + 
the Indian Ocean, and on the west by thee 
Sea, Iran and Afghanistan. The two Do 
are as large as the United States east of tii 
Mountain States. 

Burma, bordering Bengal and Assam 
on the east, was separated from India po 


(April 1, 1937). The remainder of A 
seated into two self-governing Dor 
ndia 


(Hindu) and Pakistan (Moslem 4 
15, 1947). { 

The climate ranges from extremely hoo 
southeast to the cooler elevations of tha 
west mountains, the whole being tropical | 
eral character. 


CITIES OVER 200,000 


Cities with more than 200,000 inhabi 
their 1941 census population are: 4 


Caleut M 2,108,891 || Nagpur” | 
utta..... 2,108, LE Ae 
Bombay..... 1,489,883 ee 
Madras...... 77, n. os ae 
Hyderabad... 739,159 || Allahabad. . . 
Lahore,..... 671,659 || Poona....... 7 
Ahmedabad. . , 591,267 || Bangalore. . . 
Deh, G8 sisi 521,849 adura,.... 
Cawnpore. .. 487,324 || Dacca....... 
Amritsar... 91,010 ||Sholapur..... 
Lucknow. ... 387,177 || Srinagar..... 
Howrah..... 379,292 ||Indore...... 
Karachi..... 359,492 ' i 


The following table shows the distrib 
the population by communities. In forme 
the distribution was by religion. " 

Total population of India and Pakistan || 
by community is 386,666,623 (estimated 194 { 

t 


Community 


Hindus, sche 
Hind 


Re en ed a eens 25,447 459 
409,877 


is Jhoarded in India and Pakistan by all 
act people, as a reserve against famine. 

ithy princes have accumulated enormous 
The Nizam of Hyderabad is reputed the 
man in the world. 


es and Industries. Approximately 20% of 
& is forested, among the timber products 

Galwood, teak, ironwood, deodar, satin- 
te palm, cocoanut, sago, banyan and 


i ee a a as 


and Pakistan have an unusually wide 
f minerals and were famous for their riches 
ore the time of Marco Polo. The country 
ed much gold, silver, diamonds and rubies 
western world. The most important minerals 

coal, petroleum, gold, lead, manganese, 
iver, tin, mica, copper, tungsten, iron and 


chief industry, after agriculture, is the 
g Gf cotton cloths, followed by silk rearing 
Paving, shawl and carpet weaving, wood- 
and metal-working. 


and Government. The partition of the 
inent of India into the Dominions of the 
India and Pakistan (Aug. 15, 1947) fol- 
‘early two centuries of British rule and more 
years of Indian struggle for independence. 


British government announced (Feb. 2¢, 

intention to grant India its freedom and 
€, 1948 as the deadline for complete British 
awal from India. Negotiations were begun 
nnouncement was made 1947), 
ting Aug. 15, 1947, as ‘‘Indian Independence 


ition of India left open the fate of 
f the 563 Princely (or native) States com- 
mearly half of India’s territory and some 
00 people. These states had enjoyed a large 
of local autonomy under British rule. The 
y of them acceded to India, and under 
States Ministry began a program of con- 
on and merger which reduced their number 
han 20 administrative units (1948). Hyder- 
large state ruled by a Moslem and sur- 
i by the predominantly Hindu Dominion of 
Pay Temained completely independent, with 
‘concessions to India. 
ity Hindu-Sikh groups left behind in ter- 
warded to Pakistan, and similar Moslem 
in Hindu territory led to much murderous 
particularly in Punjab, Bengal, Kashmir, 
lerabad provinces which figured promi- 
the creation of the new Dominions. 


yopulations of the subcontinent of India, as 
jin the new Dominions, are approximately 
ws (Aug. 15, 1947): 


India Pakistan 
257,000,000 Moslems 50,000,000 
Ss 38,000,000 Hindus 19/000;000 

3,900,000, Sikhs 1,600,000 
$  ——-298,900,000, 70,600,000 


a and Pakistan enjoy full Dominion 
th the right to remain in or withdraw 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 


e-old stigma of ,untouchability imposed 
a’s caste system Was outlawed (April 29, 
.the United Provinces by formal action of 
Constituent .Assembly, part of India’s in- 
overnment which was appointed’ (Aug. 24, 
+ former Viceroy. Viscount Wavell as a pre- 
r step toward granting India complete 
dence. An extension of the ban was decreed 
sovernment of India (Jan. 23, 1948). 


tion and Religion. In British India (1941) 
213,927 ‘‘recognized’’ educational insti- 


with 15,179,323 scholars; and poeta a2 oe 
** "Schools with 590,567 scholars. There 


niyersities. In the past the test of literacy 
a census was ability to read a letter 


as oreign Countries—India and Pakistan 


‘din who succeeded the 


and write the answer. In the 1941 census the test | 
of literacy was ability to read only. There was : 

70 per cent increase in literacy among the Indians 

on this basis in 1941 over 1931. The male increase 
Was 60 per cent and the female 150. 


Christian missionaries, Catholic and Protestan 
exceed 6,000 in number. They conduct more that 
12,000 “‘recognized’”’ schools, operate more than 
200 hospitals and many centers for welfare work. 

There are more than 45 races speaking 200 lan- | 
guages, 2,400 castes and tribes, and 700 feudatory 
States. Each cult, caste and tribe adheres strongly ~ 
to its religious beliefs and social rules, many of 
ng ot with fanaticism. 

efense. Before partition the strength of the In- 
dian Army (India and Pakistan), all volunteers, 
Was nearly 2,500,000 in 1945. The Royal Indian Air 
So had an approximate strength (1945) of 

The Navy consisted of six modern sloops, four ~ 
old sloops, two frigates, -four corvettes, 16 mine- 
Sweepers and a fieet of modern trawlers. The 
strength (1945) was estimated at 3,000 officers and 
28,000 enlisted men. As in the Army and Air 
Force training establishments have been organized, 

Currency. The monetary unit is the rupee. 


DOMINION OF INDIA 


The new Dominion of India embraces the larger 
geographical and population division of India, 
about 1,200,000 square miles, approximately 300,- 
000,000 people. It is made up of the predominantly 
Hindu provinces and a majority of the native in- 
dependent states. Its capital is New Delhi in north 
central India. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, moderate Socialist 
leader of the Congress party, is Prime Minister. 
Vice Admiral Viscount (now Earl) Louis Mount- 
batten whose rule as the last Viceroy of India. 
ended with the continent’s acquisition of independ- 
ence was chosen as Governor General with a one- 
year term. He was succeeded by Chakravarthi 
Rajagopalachari (born 1879), Hindu statesman and 
lawyer (appointed May 3, 1948, effective June 21). 


The Dominion of India plans to adopt a demo- 
cratic constitution, including ‘a Bill of Rights pat- 
terned after the American model, The Dominion 
automatically took over the charter membership 
India has held in the United Nations. 


The Andaman Islands, 204 in number, are in 
the Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from the mainland of 
Burma. Area is 2,508 square miles, and population 
(1941) 21,483 (aborigines not counted). Timber 
wealth is large. The natives are pygmy, jungle 
dwellers expert with spear and arrow. Japanese 
forces occupied the islands (March, 1942). 


The Nicobar Islands, 75 miles from Andaman 
Islands, have 635 square miles of area and a popu- 
lation (1931) of 9,481. y 


DOMINION OF PAKISTAN 


The new Dominion of Pakistan, fifth largest 
country in the world, comprises two zones a 
thousand miles apart, embracing portions of a 
number of predominantly Moslem provinces in the 
northwest and northeast corners of India and a 
number of Princely (native) States. The area is 
approximately 300,000 square miles, population 
more than 70,000,000. Western Pakistan includes 
the four provinces of West Punjab, North West 
Frontier Province, and Baluchistan and Sind; 
Eastern Pakistan consists of nearly three-fourths 
of the districts of Bengal and one large district 
of Assam. The zones are connected by sea, air and 
radio-telephone links. . 

Pakistan is essentially agricultural, the chief © 
crops being jute, cotton, wheat and rice; the 
Dominion is the largest producer of jute fibre in 
the world. Tea and oil seeds also are exported in 
quantity. 

A geological survey, now under way, has re- 
vealed the existence of rich deposits of oil, coal, 
sulphur, salt, lime, chromite, asbestos, antimony, 
Steatite, and gypsum. ; 

The capital is Karachi, west coast port in Sind 
province in the western zone. Karachi is an im- 
pottant airline junction, with the largest airport) 
in Asia. It is the seat of the Sind University. “ 

In Pakistan, as in India. nearly 9il utilities are 
state-owned and state-managed, but privately- 
owned industry is being encouraged by tax allow- 
ances\and other incentives. \ 

The Dominion’s constitution will be based upon 
Moslem religion and Moslem law as originally set 
out in the Koran. “ 7 @ 

The opening meeting of Pakistan’s Constituent 
eee 

whe ' or-General is zimud- 
amo succeded the ate Mohamiiea at pp 
leader of the Moslem League pt, Al; 7" 
The Prime Minister is Liagat Ali Khan. 

Pakistan was accepted as the 57th member of 
the United Nations (Sept. 30. 1947). 
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PROVINCES AND NATIVE STATES IN INDIA (1941 CENSUS) 


Princely (native) (San Mt 


lation 
J eoPaas States and Agencies 715,964 


: Ar 
Provinces ~ (Sq. M 295,808,722 


ea 

865,44 

6| 49,341,810 ine: ere S, : 

bre ee Glaeaia ene 76,443 20,849,840 Oe nee 


4,539,008 Hyderab 


Ajmer-Merwara 83,693 || Kashmir (including 


33,768 Feudatories)........... 
Paes ad Nicoiats 501,631 TAS. 4 caieae Toten _ 1160 
168,726 29,458 (, 


Mys0re«. Ses dated. Ss ex 
North West Frontier Prov. 
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affords through train service between Baz 
and Singapore. It is at the funnel poin 
Strait of Malacca, which extends betwee 
Malay Peninsula and the island of Sumatm 


British Malaya 
FEDERATION OF MALAYA; SINGAPORE 


A plan was announced (Oct. 10, 1945) to set up | great water highway between India and 
a constitutional Union of Malaya, consisting of the | The area is 1,356 square miles; the popw 
four former Federated Malay States of Perak, | (1941) was estimated at 1,435,895. 


’ Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang; the five Sinsapore was occupied by JapaneSe forces 


former Unfederated States and the two British | 15, 1942) in the conquest of Malaya. It was Te 
settlements of Penang and Malacca; and to con- | to the British (1945) with the surrender of Ja 
stitute the Singapore settlement as a separate Singapore has a polyglot population of wih’ 
colony. A Working Committee composed of British | per cent is Chinese. The port was servedd 
and Malayan representatives recommended (Dec. | steamship lines and annually was host to 
1946) the establishment of a Federation of Malaya | ships. The city has magnificent banks, r 
consisting of the nine states and the settlements | office buildings and stately Government pal 
of Penang and Malacca. 


FORMER FEDERATED MALAY STATES Ceylon 
The four former Federated Malay States situated 
on the Malay Peninsula, with their areas and (DOMINION OF CEYLON) 


populations (1941) follow: Capital, Colombo—Area, 25,332 square 4» 
Area Population (estimated 1947) 6,879,000. 

State (Sq. M.) Population Descriptive. Ceylon is an island in the 

7,98 992,691 | Ocean 60 miles off the southern tip of Ind2 


3,160 701,552. | greatest length is from north to south, 270 
< 2,58 296,009 | and its greatest width, 140 miles. The nc 
13,820 221,800 pare of ba island is flat, but the souther! 
a7 EAN” 5919 nzD | CaStern parts are mountainous, with severs 
27,540 2,212,052 | rising to more than 7,000 feet and the he 
Pedrotallagalla, reaching 8,291 feet. The clit 
hot but dry and healthy except in the lo 
jungle regions. There are many mountain st 
which are navigable only by canoe. 4 
Resources and Industries. Minerals and 
found on the island include gneiss, limestone 


valley in the state of Perak. The Malay States 
ie “Tf eller oe ket in = Hopes 
e British introduced rubber trees abou y : 
years ago from seed smuggled out of Brazil and Bnd in Tha tet rece ee 
rubber trees practically cover the Malay States. aiter thetend ath va state ae sr eee ; 
By a count of 18 to 16 the Negri Sembilan Parlia- | 2:/St jad for the on, ar Il, and factorie 
ment voted (1946) to become a Crown Colony to ile . Rare 2 eS oe textiles, « 
avail itself of Great Britain’s help in the vast prob- cine 9 Sanat goats ‘én ; hydrogenation ; 
lem of reconstruction as a result of the Japanese oe Abe SOU, .WiitIne paper, | Daas 
invasion and occupation of the country. arets, rubber goods, soap, potable spirits anc 


The principal agricultural products, and 
FORMER UNFEDERATED MALAY STATES 


ports, are tea, rubber, coconuts, rice, cacao, 
Their areas and populations (1940) follow: mon, citronella and tobacco. 


Area 

State (Sq. M.) Population 

“UG SA 330 737,590 
PROPER siclclavcissicls'4 6's wie 3,660 515,758 
RSPR IIREw SS bias 068 ice,s, 0 310 57,776 
PRU RSIGENS i aihascarass 0 cie's 4 3.0 5 5,720 390,332 
PUIPEMER ANUS Rec ccc cscs sess 5,050 211,041 
BROUEIAIS Gre iisiie’a és tive a's 22,070 - 1,912,497 


Johore is a protectorate of Great Britain (since 
1885), the others were transferred from Siam to 
Great Britain by treaty (1909). Each state is under 
@ native sultan with a British adviser. Rubber is 
ene, epiot product. Rice and copra also are ex- 
ported. 

FORMER STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


The Straits Settlements, a Crown Colony, com- 
prised the settlements of Singapore, including the 
Cocos Islands and Christmas Island; Penang, 
Malacca and Labuan. 

Singapore, an island 27 miles long and 14 miles 
Wide, with an area of 225 square miles, was. the 


and a Parliament composed of a Senate, ¥ 
members, and a House of Representatives, - 


capital and chief port. members. The. administration of the is 


the hands of the Governor, Sir Henry | 
point of Asia by a half-mile water channel. The | Mason, who is aided by a State Council. A ‘ 
Johore Causeway joins it with the mainland and | elected (Sept. 26, 1947) by the State Cou 


Singapore just. misses being the southernmost 
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i ere a Prime Minister | Africa is administered by the Union under mandate 


: 1 : from the League of Nations 

and Religion. All education is free in The population (1937) and area 

schools from kindergarten to uni-| of the four provinces dumm hing te monion ter 
South Africa follow: 


Is. All types Ar 
cluding English, bi-lingual, Sinhalese Province P “Mi 
are included in the plan. The majority | Transvaal ..... 3,535, 100 ues = Piaget 


ation belong to the Buddhist faith. 
The monetary unit is the Indian 
ed at 15 rupees to £1. 

dive Islands, a British Protectorate for- 
dependency of Ceylon 400 miles to the 
St, consists of 12 coral atolls with an area 
Ware miles and a population of 93,000 
he islands produce coconuts, fruit and 
its’ and millet. Under the constitution 
People’s Assembly composed of 33 members 
labinet of four members were established. 
an of the islands is Amir Abdul Majid Didi. 


C.of Good Hope 3,635,100 277,113 Cape Town 
OrangeFr.State 790,800 49,647 Bloemfontein 
Natal... 2,018,000 35,284 Pietermaritzburg 

The capital of the Union is Pretoria although the 
Union’s Legislature meets in Cape Town. 

ources and Industries. The Transvaal and 
Natal have land suitable for growing cotton. Corn 
is an important crop, and its export due to great 
Variations in production is handled on a quota 
system. Wheat and fruit are also grown. 

South Airica is the richest gold and diamond 
country in ‘the world. Nearly 35% of the world’s 
supply of gold originates there, the gold industry 
Providing work for 361,459 persons, or 81.89% ot 
the employed population. 

Coal, copper and tin are also important. Other 
Minerals are iron, lead, lime, manganese, platinum, 
salt, tale, chrome, mica, graphite, beryl. 

Production of gold, by fine ounces, for six years, 
Was (1935), 12,603,000; (1936), 11,378,000; (1937), 
14,002,000; (1938), 12,161,392; (1939), 12,821,507; 
(1940), 14,046,502. 

Production of diamonds, by carats, for six years, 
(1935), 676,722; (1936), 623,923; (1937), 1,030,434; 
(1938), 1,238,608; (1939), 1,249,828; (1940), 543,463. 

History and Government, The Union is consti- 
tuted under the South Africa Act passed by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom (Sept. 20, 1909), 
and came into actual existence (May 31, 1910). 

The legislative power of the Union is vested in 
the Parliament of the Union, consisting of the 
King, the Senate and the House of Assembly. 
There is an elected Provintial Council in each of 
the four Provinces. 

In the national elections (May 26, 1948), the 
Nationalist party and its ally, the Afrikaner, won 
by @ majority of eight yotes over Field Marshal 
Jan Christiaan Smuts’ United party and its allied 


Pyare] . 
aer Asiatic Possessions 
North Borneo has 29,500 square miles 
ith 270,223 population (census, 1931), 
ihammedans on the seacoast, and aborig- 
S inland. : 
are mainly timber, sago, rice, gum, and 
al products. 
Titish governor of North Borneo, Brunei 
Wak is the High Commissioner of British 


has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
Orth side of the Island of Borneo, between 
and British North Borneo. Its area is 
6 square miles, and population (census of 
35, of which 60 were Europeans. 
a Crown Colony, the land of the white 
§ along the northwest coast of Borneo, be- 
le mountains and the China Sea. Its coast 
00 miles long and its area 50,000 saflare 
Population is estimated at 490,585. The 
Kuching. The chief exports are sago, 
» Plantation rubber, petroleum. 
Crown Colony, occupies a peninsula on 
ian coast at the southern end of the Red 
%5 square miles of area in Aden proper 
0 square miles including protectorate 
‘population of the Colony proper (1946) 
59; for the entire Protectorate, 730,880. 
© principal commercial center for the 


a. 

acturing is chiefly of cigarettes and salt. 

@ free port, an important coaling sta- 
an excellent harbor. 

is an island off the African coast under 

) ction, attached to Aden. Area in all 

are miles, and population 12,000, mostly D 

n livestock husbandry. and 25 are obligated to undergo training in the 

Hong Kong is a Crown Colony (acquired | Coast Garrison Force, the Active Citizen Force, the 

lies at the mouth of the Canton River | Royal Naval Volunteer Force, or a Rifle Association, 


statesman, lost his seat in Parliament. The Prime 
Minister is Dr. Daniel Francois Malan, Nationalist 
party leader. 

Education and Religion. There are five universi- 
ties—Cape Town, Stellenbosch, South Africa, Wit- 
watersrand and Pretoria, and five constituent col- 
leges, with an average enrollment exceeding 9,000 
students. peste 

Defense. The defense system makes every Euro=- 
pean citizen between 17 and 60 years of age, eligible 
for military duty in time of war. Those between 17 


Canton. The island is 11 miles long, | over a period of four years. The Rifle Association 
rea of 32 square miles; including the new | provides for training in the handling of a rifle for 
Kowloon, on the mainland, the area of | those between 21 and 25 years. é 


is 391 square miles. The population (es- The Naval Service comprises more than 60 mine- — 


“was 1,600,000. Chinese refugees (not | sweepers and patrol craft and some of which have 
bes approximately 750,000. served with the British Mediterranean Fleet. The 
is a: British station of strategic | personnel numbers 6,000. 
mercially as well as naval. ind . bo oe Force maintains contact with the Royal 
gateway between the east an west, r Force. 
fhe pronteds trans-shipment ports in the Currency. The monetary unit is the South Africa 
pan occupied Hong Kong (Dec. 25, 1941). 
stored to the British (1945). 


ound. 
3 South-West Africa, formerly German territory 
' an island, third largest in the Medi- | (annexed 1884), occupies the Atlantic Coast from 
40 miles south of Asia Minor and 60 | the Orange River to Angola. It covers an area 
Syria, and 240 miles north of Egypt. | of 317,725 square miles and has a population (esti- 
Paes sd. m., and population (estimated | mated, 1947), of 341,450. It was conquered by the 
,490. It has been administered by at tn ae as of the Union in the World War (Jul 
; der ah agreement wit , ‘ i 
ae SD ariaeecr (Nov. 5, 1914). Ss It is now administered by the Union under a 
lative council was suspended (1931) ang pe from the League of Nations (dated Dec. 
2 powers conferred on the Governor-in- 4 ay 
le constitution, restoring the Legis- SUDAN, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
1 is under discussion (1948). (See Index) 


of the inhabitants are Greek Chris- 4 . 

d nearly all the remainder are Turkish British East Africa Pe 
edans. More than half are illiterate. Kenya, Crown Colony and Protectorate, exten 
ustoms and laws prevail. from the Indian Ocean northeast to Italian Somal- 
and is mainly agricultural, with wheat, | iland. north to Ethiopia, west to Uganda, and 

hes, fruits, olives, and cotton as chief | south to Tanganyika. Its area is 224,960 square 
‘Thirty per cent of the land is cultivated. ae pnd populaien (estimated 1948) of 4,053,280, 

i i - | largely native. 

oo pers See. wot he Horthern part of the country, three-fifths 


st . 2 3 are Limas- | of the whole, is arid and comparatively waterless. 
heck eds Most economic production is centered in the south, 
at a low coastal area and a plateau varying from 3,000 
to 16,000 feet. Five million acres in the Highlands 
are reserved to Huropeans. The main products are 
coffee, tea, cereals, sisal, dairy products and 
inerals. 
> Tobi, a famous center for big game hunting, 
we. ital. : 
ft “eanda Protectorate lies to the west of 
Kenya with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on the 
north. Belgian Congo on the west, and Tanganyika 
on the south, Its territory includes part of the 


\ 


s e 
1ion of South Africa 
, Pretoria—Area, 472,550 square miles— 
Beers ted 1947), 11,391,950. 
ive. The Union of South Africa, a 
within the British Commonwealth of 
9ccuping the southern portion of Africa, 
former Colonies of the Cape of Good 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
er German territory of South West 


Labor party. Field Marshal Smuts, veteran world — 


i es oD 
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Victoria Nyanza, Lake Kioga and Lake George and 
part of Lake Albert, also the Nile frém Victoria 
Nyanza to the Sudan, Uganda has an estimated 
elephant population of 17,000. 

Its area is 93,972 square miles, including 13,680 
square miles of water. The population (estimated 
1947) is 3,997,690, largely native. The country is 
well advanced in civilization. Li 

Tanganyika, a Trust Territory administered by a 
Governor, with Executive and Legislative Councils, 
formerly was German Hast Africa, and was taken 
py the British (1918), the Urundi and Ruanda dis- 
tricts going to Belgium, and the ‘“Kionga Triangle 
to Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa). It reaches 
from the coast to Lake Tanganyika and Lake Nyasa 
to Victoria Nyanza. : é 

The area is 362,706 square miles, and population 
(estimated 1944) 5,499,680. ; 

Many parts of Tanganyika are excellent for big 
game hunting. There are many huge extinct vol- 
canos; such as Kilimanjaro, Mount Meru and 
Ngoro. 

The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffee, 
ground nuts, hides and skin, beeswax and ivory. 

Nyasaland Protectorate (until 1907 British Cen- 


_tral Africa) is situated on the southern and 


western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends nearly 
as far as the Zambesi river. Its area is 37,596 
square miles witha population (estimated 1948) of 
2,230,960. Tea, wheat, cotton, rubber and tobacco 
are cultivated. 


British South Africa 


Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
Southern Africa, extending from the Transvaal 
Province northward to the Zambesi River, with 
Portuguese East Africa on the east and Portuguese 
West Africa and Bechuanaland on the west. It has 
an area of 150,333 square miles. Population as es- 
timated (1948) was 1,764,000 and includes 82,382 
‘Europeans. The country is rich in gold reefs and 
other minerals, but has proved to be an ideal agri- 
cultural country, especially adapted to European 
settlers. Salisbury is the capital. 

The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
Southern Africa. The chasm itself has the form of 
a long, narrow box, one mile long and 420 feet 
high by 200 to 300 feet wide—the distance between 
the two parallel and perpendicular walls. 

Southern Rhodesia was under the administra- 
tion of the British South Africa Company from 1889 
to 1923 when the country. was annexed to the 
British Dominions. A new form of Government was 
established with a Governor, assisted by a Legisla- 
ture which has full control over internal affairs. 
The Legislative Assembly consists of 30 members 
and sessions must be held at least once-a year. 

Corn, cotton, tobacco are grown. The output of 
gold, coal, chrome and asbestos is considerable. 

Northern Rhodesia was under the administration 
of the South Africa Company (1889-1924) when the 
office of Governor was established with an Execu- 


_ tive Council and subsequently a Legislative Council. 


Its area is 287,640 square miles extending north 
from the Zambesi river to the Belgian Congo and 
Tanganyika Territory. The country is mostly high 
Blateau covered with thin forest and suitable for 
farming and grazing. The population was esti- 
eo (1948) at 1,658,810, including 21,881 Euro- 

eans. 

The country is rich in minerals. particularly 
ponkeet zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium and man- 
anese. 

Basutoland, with 11,716 square miles, and a 
population (1948) of 556,390, lies in South Africa 
northeast from the Cape Province on an elevated 
plateau. Stock raising is most important. Products 
are wool, wheat, cereals. The territory is governed 
by a Resident Commissioner under the High Com- 
missioner for South Africa. 

ft is a reservation set apart for the natives of 
the country. White people are not permitted to 
NR fipiibiand 275 

echuanaland, area, ,000 squares miles, lan 
population (census, 1936), 265,756, is in the tniddle 
of Southern Africa, between South-West Africa 
and the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. It is 
undeveloped, but cattle raising and agriculture 
have gained momentum, and the livestock already 
totals more than 1,600,000 head. 

Swaziland, with 6,704 square miles, and a pop- 
lation (estimated 1948) of 185,210, lies at the 
southeast side of the Transvaal in South Africa 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, asbestos, tin, 
butter and livestock. Some gold is exported. The 
country is largely undeveloped. 


British West Africa 


Nigeria lies in Western Africa, between Cam 
and Dahomey (French) on the Gulf of Guintes 


. The hinterland stretches back 600 miles to French 


West Africa. The’ tin and lead industries: are old 
and yaluable. Railroad development has been rapid 
because of the mines. The chief exports are. 


/ 
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besides tin, palm oil, palm kernels, 
cocoa, hides and skins, rubber and pean’ 

Nigeria is a Colony and Protectorate W 
ernor. It has an area of 338,593 sque 
a population (estimated 1948) of 21,800,00 

British Cameroons, 34,081 square 
637 population, lies between British Nige 
the French Cameroons in Western Africa. Ii) 
of the former German colony Kamerun, the; 
and larger part of which went to | $ 
World War I. It is a region of fertile 
progress is rapid toward building up val 
cultural production—cloves, vanilla, gin 
and palm oil. Ivory is an important Dp: 

It is a Trust Territory, adminis 
Nigeria. 

Gambia is a British Colony and Protecty 
western Africa consisting of the island of § 
at the mouth of the Gambia River _whid 
_through the French colony, Senegal. It co: 
a 10-mile wide strip of territory on each 
the river, and extends northeast for 300 
the coast. The river is navigable for oces 
steamers for a considerable distance at all | 
The colony and protectorate have a total 
4,132 square miles. and a population (ez 
1948) of 249,270. Bathurst, on St. Mary’s + 
the capital. 

Sierra Leone lies on the west coast of 
210 miles, between French Guinea and Litt 
its capital, Freetown, it has one of the fir 
ports in West Africa, with an excellent he 
a@ naval coaling station. The colony has; 
British possession since 1788. The hinterlan 
the British protectorate of Sierra Leone, w 
tends inland about 180 miles. The area 
colony and protectorate is 27,925 square ma 
population (estimated 1948) is 1,768,480. 

The principal products are iron ore, hic: 
piassava and kola-nuts, palm kernels, ch 
gold$and diamonds. 

The Gold/Coast, a Colony and Protectom 
along the Gulf of Guinea for 334 miles. Itst} 
78,802 square miles (including Ashanti 
Northern Territories). The population (e 
1947) was 3,571,000. The French Ivory Cos 
the west and on the east is Togoland, fo» 
German Colony, divided by mandate of th 
of Nations between Great Britain and Fra 
now held under trusteeship from the Un= 
tions. The French portion, 21,100 square 
attached for administrative purposes to I 
in the east, and the British, 13,041 squa 
391,520 population, to the Gold Coast. Acc» 
capital. 

Ashanti is due north of the Gold Coast, 
Northern Territories are north of Ashanti! 
countries have: enormous wealth in their' 
and the cultivation of cacao and rubber ° 
fostered. The chief exports are cacao,’ & 
diamonds. The area of Ashanti is 24,379 
miles and population 737,072. “The area 0: 
= enioes is 30,486 square miles, pad 


Minor African Possessii 


Zanzibar,’ a Protectorate, is an islanc 
square miles, 23 miles off the eastern | 
Africa, having 150,000 population (estimat# 
The British protectorate was established (] 
agreement with Germany and France. Healj 
was ceded to Germany and Britain waive: 
to Madagascar in favor of France. ; 
It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khe 
Harub, but is administered by a British 
The island of Pemba, 25 miles to the n 
area 380 square miles, is included in the 
ment. The population of the Protectorate 
mated at 250,000 (Zanzibar, 150,000, Pem! 
Sete are mostly Mohammed 
industry is the production o& 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yield 
bulk of the world’s supply. It is estimaa 
there are on both islands 48,000 acres, witil 
006 trees devoted to that product. Cocor 
copra are important exports. Pottery, ec 
rope, soap, oil, jewelry and mats are the 
manufactures. 
Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocx 
miles east from cpa atrp has 720 squa 
and an estimated population (1948) of 428,3| 
Louis is the capital and chief seaport. 
The one industry is sugar. Aloe fiber 
are also exported. Trade is principally’ wit 
Britain, Canada, India, Hong Kong, ™ 
South Africa, France, Madagascar and |} 
Islands. d 
Seychelles and tributary dependencies 
92 islands of 156 square miles, and a pa 
(estimated, 1948). of 35,020, lying in. the 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Vil 
port with a coaling station. Coconuts || 
chief product, followed by cinnamon, p 
mangrove bark, vanilla and tortoise shi 
Somaliland, a Protectorate, with 68 
miles, and 700,000 population,» mostly “1 


L Northeast Africa, on the Gulf of | 
Ethiopia to the south and west and 
faliland on the east. The chief town 
and the products skins, resin, gum, 


the island made famous by the exile: 
eror Napoleon, is 1,200 miles off the 
Africa. has 47 square miles and popu- 
timated, 1948) of 4,750. Flax, lace making 
xport of lily bulbs to Fngland are the chief 
. it is an important naval coaling sta- 
eethough volcanic and small, has great 
ue. 

n, An island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
area, 700 miles northwest of St. Helena, 
br its sea turtles. Population (1941) was 


da Cunha, the principal of a group of 
volcanic origin, 12 square miles in area, 
between the Cape and South America, 
or boats to reach because of its rugged 
orms one of the loneliest places on the 
bout 230 persons, descendants of ship- 
Sailors, and soldiers from St. Helena, get 
‘elihood there. The island produces apples. 
ese and bullocks are reared and there are 
fish, but potatoes are the chief diet. 


Australia 


MMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
Canberra—Area, 2,974,581 square miles 
ion (estimated 1947), 7,581,000. 

tive. The continent of Australia is situ- 
yeen 10° 41’ and 39° 8’, (or including Tas- 
39’) south latitude and 113° 9’ to 
st iongitude in the Pacific Ocean, with 
Ocean on the west, and the Southern 
‘the south. 
es and territories of the Commonwealth 
areas of populations (estimated 1945) 


Area sq. mi. Population 
Mert eh ee 309,43 


w 


BEOXTACOTY.. .o..¢ 5650s 523,620 
: Territory. . 939 14,691 
ae ae ae . aes Tee 7,364,841 


capitals are: New South Wales, Sydney; 
Esipouine: Queensland, Brisbane; South 
een’, Western Australia, Perth; 
Hobart. 
e Australia the height of the moun- 
es from approximately 2,000 feet to 
The highest point is Mt. Kosciusko, 
high. The central portion extends west- 
rolling plains until the higher eleva- 
Yeached on the west coast. The climate 
‘ate in the south and tropical in the 


_is the habitat of strange flora and 
koala, or living Teddy Bear, may 
s near the cities and in the ‘‘bush. 


bundle of fur of up to 26 inches in 
fully grown. He never drinks, ob- 
gh moisture from the young eucalyptus 
which he lives. 
atypus, a combination of fish, bird and 
is equelly at home in the water 
, is one of only two creatures known 
which lay eggs and nourish their 
milk. The other is the Australian 
‘ant-eating porcupine. 
are many other strange creatures—the 
which burrows deeply; the Tasmanian 
‘the Tasmanian wolf; the dingo and the 
fe, cat; the mole that is blind, deaf and 
rking and cycling lizards; house-building 
nd fish that breathe, having a lung as 
gills. Birds of brilliant plumage are 
Parrots, red, green and yellow, fly 


‘north, wild buffalo roam where few 
Pine: and wild ducks and geese swarm 
ons and lakes in flocks of almost un- 


i Industries. Australia is the great- 
ae country in the world. Impor- 
are wheat, oats, bariey, corn, gf po- 

ane, sugar beets, grapes and ruits. 
yields gold, silver, lead, copper, 

“and coal. There were (1944-45) 28,- 


os 
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930 factories*producin oods of total 
PE ad ee : wi 

istory an overnment. Australia has been set- 
tied since i788. The Commonwealth was pro- 
claimed (Jan. 1, 1801). It enjoys Dominion status 
and is governed on the Federal plan with a Parlia- 
ment consisting of a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Governor-General is William J. McKell (ap- 
pointed Jan. 31, 1947). The British High Com- 
missioner is Edward J. Williams. The Prime 
Minister is Joseph B. Chifley of the Labor party. 
He is also Treasurer. In the general elections 
(1946) Labor was returned to power. 

Pension acts provide for payments of old age and 
invalid pensions, including the blind, the unem- 
ployed. victims of tuberculosis and in some cases 
to dependents of former soldiers. 

A ‘Maternity Act provides for the payment ot 

a bonus for every child born in Australia. Sociai 
security measures include Child Endowment 
Scheme providing five shillings a week for every 
child under 16 years of age in excess of one in 
each family. 
_ The Australian Government Trade Commissioner 
in the United States is Rupert R. Ellen, 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. An AustraJian Information 
Bureau is maintained at 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. = 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory. There are seven universities plus two 
University Colleges: New England University Col- 
lege and Canberra University College. Church of 
England claims 44.4% of the population, the re-. 
mainder being distributed as follows—Roman 
piety ne a Presbyterian, 12.3%; and Metho- 

Is To. 


Defense. Military training for all males between 
the ages of 18 and 26 years was compulsory (1911 
to 1929) but from Nov. 1, 1929, enlistment on a 
voluntary basis was adopted. Compulsory training, 
however, was again introduced (1940). 

The Australian Navy was established (1911) and 
it has been the policy to maintain a force 
adequate in the Empire Naval Defense. The present 
personnel is almost entirely Australian recruited™ 
and trained. The fleet (1946) included three 
cruisers, eight destroyers, two sloops, 52, mine 
sweepers, 12 frigates, a depot ship and 40 minor 
vessels. A repair base and store depot, with a 
graving dock large enough to accommodate battle- 
ships, was opened in Sydney (1945) and there is 
an ditional cruiser dock available at Brisbane, 

The Royal Air Force at the close of hostilities 
in World War II consisted of 51 squadrons and 
ancillary units. There were also two permanent 
squadrons 15 Empire Air Training Scheme squad- 
rons serving at overseas as well as in RAF units. 
The strength of the RAAF was 171,000, including 
members of the WAAAF. 

Currency. The monetary unit is the Australian 


ound. 

? AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES 

Papua, or British New Guinea, is the south- 
eastern part of the Island of New Guinea north 
from Australia. Its area is estimated at 90,540 
square miles with an estimated native population 
of 300,000 (1947). 

The European population (1940) was 1,822. The 
British Government annexed the territory (1884) 
and it was administered until 1906 by the Govern- 
ment of Queensland; it was transferred (1945) to 
the Provisional Administration of Papua-New 
Guinea. 

The chief exports are copra, gold, rubber and 
desiccated coconut. 

Territory of New Guinea, formerly German New 
Guinea, occupies the northeast quarter of the 
island. It was a League of Nations mandate to 
Australia, and now is under U. N. Trusteeship. It 
includes the Bismarck Archipelago, 19,200 square 
miles, and the former German Solomon Islands, 
4,100 square miles. The principal islands in the 
group are Bougainville, area 3,800 square miles; 
Buka, 190 square miles, and smaller islands with 
an area of 30 square miles. The total area of the 
mandated territory is about 93,000 square miles, 
with a native population estimated roughly at 
688,400. The white population (June 30, 1940) was 
4,399. 

orfolk Island was taken over by the Govern- 
feat of the Commonwealth of Australia (1914). It 
has an area of 13.5 square miles and a population 
of 800. The soil is very fertile and is suitable for the 
cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas and coffee. 

Nauru Island, formerly German, was mandated 
by the League of Nations to the British Empire. 
The Trusteeship Committee of the United Nations 
General ‘Assembly voted to place Naure under its 
jurisdiction as a trust territory (Oct, 22, 1947), 
administered by Australia, New Zealand and Great 
Britain, Its area is about eight square miles; its. 
population is 2,700. It has valuable phosphate 
ge ares of Ashmore and Cartier Islands came 
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under the jeter of the Commdhwealth of 
Australia ay, 5 

Aer aiiae Aatarctic Territory came under the 
authority of the Commonwealth of Australia 


(1933). 
New Zealand 


DOMINION OF NEW ee “ 
Capital, Wellington—Area, 103,935 square miles 
—Population (estimated 1947), 1,802,000. 


Descriptive. The main islands of New Zealand, 
a self-governing British Dominion of the South 
Pacific Ocean, lie between the parallels of 34° and 
48° and the meridians of 166° and 179° east longi- 
tude, about 1,200 miles to the eastward of Australia. 
Including the remote islands in the north and the 
Ross Dependency in the far south, the reach of 
New Zealand is from the tropics to Antarctica. 

New Zealand comprises North Island, 44,281 
square miles; South Island, 58,093 square miles; 
Stewart Island, 670 square miles; Chatham Islands, 
372 square miles. Both the North and South Islands 
slightly exceed 500.miles in length. Cook Strait, 
separating the two islands, is only 16 miles in 
width at its narrowest part. — : 

Additional islands within the geographical 
‘poundaries of New Zealand are Campbell Island, 
Solander Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 
tipodes, Bounty, and Snares Islands (a total ares 
of 307 square miles). Islands annexed to New 
Zealand are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands, 
Niue Island, and certain other small islands in 
the Pacific (a total area of 212 square miles), so 
that the actual New Zealand aggregate is 103,935 
square miles. : - 

New Zealand has a remarkable diversity of 
landscape—plains, downs and broad valleys, ex- 
tensive ‘tracts of hills and mountains, numer- 
ous rivers and many lakes. The Sutherland 
Waterfalls, with a drop of 1,900 ft., is one of the 
tallest and most beautiful in the world. The 
climate ranges from the sub-tropical in the north 
to the mildly temperate in the south. The coun- 
try has one of the lowest death rates, and the low- 
est infant mortality rate, in the world. 

The central plateau of the North Island possesses 
thermal attractions renowned for their scenic and 
healing properties, while the surrounding streams 
and lakes provide trout fishing of world fame. Off 
the northern peninsula rod and reel sea fishing has 
resulted in several world records. 

The South Island of New Zealand presents 
scenery of a totally different nature from that of 
the North. The great range,of the Southern Alps 
(highest point. Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft.) stretches from 
end to end of the Island. On the eastern side rich 
river-formed plains stretch toward the sea, while 
on the western side towering mountain slopes 
crowd in upon the coastline, their glaciers and 
snow-fields being easily accessible from the densely 
forested foothills. 

esources and Industries. New Zealand is pri- 
marily a farming country. For decades the sheep 
held supremacy in value of exports (wool, meat, 
tallow, pelts, etc.) by a large margin, but during 
recent years dairy products, butter and cheese have 
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place on occasions. Two-thirds of the 
surface of\the country is suitable for farming. 

History and Government. New Zealand was dis- 
covered (1642) by Abel Janszoon Tasman, a Dutch 
navigator, and its coasts were explored by Capt. 
James Cook (1769-1770). British sovereignty was 
proclaimed (1840) with organized settlement com- 
mencing in the same year. Representative institu- 
tions were granted (1853) and (1907) the Colony 
became a Dominion. 

The Maoris (the native race) are Polynesians of 
high intelligence, their forebears having migrated 
from the Eastern Pacific several centuries ago, 
They numbered (1945) 98,744, 

The Government of New Zealand consists of a 
Governor-General, representing the King of Great 
Britain and the British Dominions, and a General 
Assembly consisting of a Legislative Council and a 
House of Representatives. The Governor-General 
is Lieut. Gen. Sir Bernard C. Freyberg (appointed 
Sept. 5, 1945). Membership of the Legislative Coun- 
cil is achieved by nomination for a seven-year term, 
and of the House of Representatives by election on 
& universal franchise for a three-year term. The 
Prime Minister is Peter Fraser. 

In the Parliamentary elections: (Nov. 1946) the 
Labor party won 42 seats, the Nationalists 38. 

A general social insurance law, modifying and 
extending the former pension laws, became effec- 
tive (April, 1939). The act provided for superannua- 
tion and old age and invalidity benefits, widows’ 
and orphans’ benefits, family allowances, sickness 
and accident benefits, unemployment benefits, and 
a national health service. All persons 16 years of 
age and more are required to pay the registration 
fee and a charge on salaries, wages and other in- 
come. The Government and New Zeaiand Corpo- 
rations also contribute to the general operating 


und. A national free medicine plan went in 
effect (May, 1941). ? f= 
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Education and Reli Education is re 
compulsory between the ages of seven and 
University of New Zealand consists of uni 
in Dunedin, Christchurch, and Wellington 
Church of England is the dominant faith. 

Defense.. There are regular forces repre 
Army, Navy and Air Force, and a Naval Vc 
Reserve, Territorial Army and Air Force. 
sion of the reserve forces is contemplated | 

Currency. The monetary unit is the New ¢ 
pound. 

Western’ Samoa was Gérman Samoa, ,| 
included Savaii and Upolu, the two largest 
Samoan Islands in the western Pacific, 
occupied by the New Zealand forces (Aug. 2&4 
This territory was assigned as a mandate f 
League of Nations to New Zealand (1920), H 
is administered by New Zealand under 
Nations Trusteeship. 

Savaii is 48 miles by 25 miles and has < 
of about 703 square miles. Upolu has an 
about 430 square miles. Both are mount 
fertile and well watered. The population 
of the two aggregated 68,197. The chief 
are copra, bananas and cocoa. 

The Union or Tokelau Islands, former® 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony} 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New 3 
(1926).° The area of the three clusters of 
four square miles, and population (1945), 1 


British Oceania 


Piji Islands are from 200 to 250 in n 
an area of 7,083 square miles, and a poy 
(estimated 1947), of 259,640 (5,277 Eureg 
They are situated in the South Pacific Oces 
east of northern Australia. 

The larger islands are mountainous, reac! 
titudes of 4,000 ft. The highest peak, M 
toria, is 4,341 ft. The southern islands 
dense forests with many valuable woods} 
inlands are very fertile and well wateres 
climate is for the tropics comparatively co 
temperature seldom rising above 90°, or” 
below 60°, and the rainfall is abundant. 

The islands form a British Crown Colo 
capital is Suva. 

Bananas, coconuts, sugar cane, gold and! 
are the principal products. 

Tonga Islands, or Friendly Isiands, former 
tectorate, with an area of 250 square miles: 
population (1946) 43,190. The native Q 
Salote Tupou, who succeeded her father Ge 
(April 12, 1918). 

The British Solomon Islands, a Protes 
number 10 large islands and four groups c¢ 
islands with a total area of 12,400 squari 
and a population (1946) of 94,970. 
islands in the group are Guadalcanal, I 
San Cristobal, New Georgia, Ysabel, Ci 
Shortland, Mone or Treasury, Vella Lavel 
nongga, Gizo, Rendova, Russell, Florida 
nell. Among the groups of islands are th 
Howe, Santa Cruz, Tucopia and Mitre & 
Duff or Wilson. 

ae are chiefly copra, ivory nuts, and | 
shell. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The & 
islands in the Colony was proclaimed a Pre 
ate (1892) and, at the request of the native d 
ments, was annexed (Nov.-10, 1915) as the? 
and Ellice Islands Colony. The Colony inch 5! 
Ellice Islands, Fanning, Washington andi 
Islands, Christmas Islands (annexed by Gre: 
tain, 1888, and included in the Colony, Novy 
which is the largest atoll in the Pacific, ths 
nix Group and the Gilbert Islands. The tov 
is 333 square miles and the populations 
35,300. Exports are chiefly of copra ands 


phates. & 
Pitcairn Island is situated in the Pacifil 
beret from que Bet sehr ag se nes 
was discovere y Carteret but was 
habited until 23 years later when the mutim 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence : 
known (1808) when ships visited the islam 
gave assistance to the mutineers and their G4 
women. The population became too large | 
resources of the Island and the mutineers ¢ 
women, 192 in all, moved (1856) to Norfolk « 
Forty returned later to Pitcairn and the 
tion increased (1879) to 90. The area 
square miles and population (1944) 200. 
British Colony by settlement and was 
(1898) within the jurisdiction of the High 
missioner of the Western Pacific. The 
Henderson, Ducie and Oeno (annexed 190 
the Pitcairn group. =|} 
New Hebrides, a Condominium jointly © 
tered by Great Britain and France, is a gf 
11 main islands lying 250 miles northeast |) 
Caledonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, ‘Wi! 
ageregate area of approximately 5,700 sq 
Population: native, 48,900  (estimated):) 
(1946): British, 183; French, 758. Chief 7 
are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee. * 


mb 


any 
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ands are attached to the New Hebrides. 
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GUIANA 


h Guiana is on the north shore of South 
, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana 
east, and Brazil on the south. It is a Crown 
administered by a governor and a smali 
lly elected legislative body. The area is 83,000 
€ miles; the population (estimated 1947) 
20. Georgetown is the capital. 

ere*are many beautiful waterfalls in British 
Ha, including Kaietur, generally conceded to 
pe tallest in the world with a drop of 2,000 ft. 


aid, diamonds, man- 
Timber is also an im- 


charcoal and copra. 
on the Demarara River, 25 miles from the 
eee scased (1940) to the United States for a 


ase. 
Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east of the 
ij Of Magellan at the southern end of South 
a. Their main value is_in their strategic 
ion, although there are large sheep farms and 
ing interests. 
are more than 100 islands in the group. 
atea is 4,618 square miles, the population 
rt 1946) was 2,230. Wool isthe chief 


hough Great Britain has held possession of 
Slands since 1834, Argentina refuses to re- 
her claim of ownership. 

Georgia is a whaling station. Its area is 
Square miles. The population (estimated 
Consists of 700. Whale produce is the 
ipal export. 


* Canada 


(DOMINION OF CANADA) 
Ottawa—Area, 3,690,410 square miles— 
tion (estimated 1948), 12,883,000. 


eriptive. The boundaries of Canada are: On 
st, Baffin Bay, Labrador, the Gulf of St. 
ence and the Atlantic: on the south, the At-, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
the St Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Min- 
a, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
d the Juan de Fuca Strait; and on the west, 
‘and the Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all 
ic islands in an area beginning half-way 
ten Greenland and Baffin and extending west- 
to 141° longitude, which coincides approxi- 
with the Alaskan border. The sea coast of 
da, one of the longest of any country in the 
. comprises 14,820 miles of mainland and 
| miles of islands. The 4,000-mile boundary 
n Canada and the United States has been 
tified for more than one hundred years. 
country has an extremely varied topography 
ntains in the West, then foothills and 
es, the barrens north of Lake Superior, the 
ands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian district 
bec, with the fertile Eastern Townships to 
of it, and then plains sloping down to sea 

the East; the mountains of New England 
north into Canada, where they attain to 
ally the same height as in the United States. 
large and small, abound in Canada, the 
water area constituting over 6 per cent of 
area of the country. Some of them 


‘in size the famed Great Lakes on the 
States border. 
Bear Lake in the Canadian Northwest 


( is larger than Erie by 1,550 square miles 
eer than Ontario by 3,950 square miles. 
3 ve Lake is nearly the size of Great Bear. 
larcer tk in Manitoba is about 2,000 square 


r than Lake Ontario. Eleven Canadian 
e above 1,100 square miles in extent. The 
fholly within Canada are of high importance 
tation and fisheries, climate and sport. 
‘once common misconception that Canada is 
Arctic has been nearly dispelled. The cli- 
the southern parts of Canada. corresponds 
of the northern States. The mean annual 
rature is 49° at Victoria; 35° at Winnipeg; 
Toronto; 40° at Hredericton; and 44° Fah- 
‘at Halifax. These figures show only slight 

is from West to East, but the extremes are 
rreater in the prairie and eastern provinces 


Ss, customs and picturesque peoples— 
e the vacationland of thousands of 
tourists. It is reached by many highways. 
’s attractions include its great variety of 
Visa mer resorts, its extensive fishing and 
areas and its multitude of lakes and 
lebec has its old-world atmosphere, its 


Square miles) and Torres (40 square 


‘ 
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historical traditions and its diversified scene: 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick offer moose Hunt- 
ing and salmon fishing, sailing and surf bathing. 
In the Bay of Chaleur, which New Brunswick 
shares with Quebec’s famous Gaspe Peninsula, the 
tourist finds the warmest sea water north of 
wes ls We 
estern Alberta and Eastern British Colum! 

have the Rockies, which means mountain comet 
canoe and pack trail trips and matchless Scenery. 
The Yukon has the midnight sun and unexcelled 
sport for the hunter of big game and game fish. 
The Northwest Territories fave become popular 
among Americans. 

Among Canada’s greatest tourist attractions are 
her ‘national parks,. consisting of approximately 
29,170 square miles of outstanding scenic beauty. 
They conserve wild life under natural conditions, 
preserve in its primitive state the grandeur of 
Scenic regions and commemorate persons and 
events of especial importance in the nation’s 
history. They may be divided into three groups: 
the scenic and recreational parks of the Rockies, 
Selkirks and prairies and Eastern Canada; the 
animal parks and reserves; and the national his- 
eo ere 

€ first group includes Banff, Jasper and 

Waterton Lakes Parks in Alberta; <naletee Yoho, 
Glacier and Mount Revelstoke Parks in British 
Columbia; Prince Albert Park in Saskatchewan; 
and Riding Mountain Park in Manitoba. In On. 
tario there are three smaller recreational parks, 
Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands and the St. 
Lawrence Islands Park. In the Maritime Provinces 
two remarkable areas have been established as 
national parks—Cape Breton Highlands Park in 
Nova Scotia and the sho: 


-line Tk i 
Edward Island. Park Cee 


The wild anima) parks include Elk Island Park 
in Alberta, noted for its large herd of buffalo, and 
Wood Buffalo Park, between Alberta and the 
Northwest Territories, which is a sanctuary for 
buffalo and other species of wildlife. Fort Anne 
Park in Nova Scotia and Fort Beausejour in New 
Brunswick are the outstanding historic parks. 

In Nova Scotia is the Evangeline country, the 
land of Acadian memories. Here are found the 
largest aggregation of apple orchards in the 
British Dominions. Grand Pre, made classic 
ground by Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline,”’ attracts 
visitors from all over the world to see Evangeline 
Park, established on the site of the original 
Acadian village, with its ancient well still intact, 
its old willows still surviving. A replica of the 
original Acadian church houses relics of the first 
settlers and in the gardens are flowers brought 
from the ancestral homes of the leaders of the 
Acadian pioneers. 

The Alaska Highway, stretching 1,523 miles\from 
Dawson Creek, B. C., to Fairbanks, Alaska, was 
opened to tourist travel (1948). Of its length, 
1,221 miles are in Canada, and 302 in Alaska. 
Public camping grounds, service stations and other 
facilities are provided at 250-mile intervals, or less. 

Automobiles and other vehicles (including com- 
mercial) entering Canada for touring and other 
purposes are shown in the following table: » 


1945 1946 1947 
Maritime ........... 687,768 900,852 962,533 
MUEHCG TAs tac. aa nis 288,680 472,420 525,923 
Ontatiowcdiaits. shi 2,700,017 3,609,386 4,060,324 
Manitoba: (0.45.08. 50,420 5843 +545 
Saskatchewan ...... 25,802 33,851 32,652 
Atbertay 5 3604 Pies 11,693 32,002 45,901 
British Columbia 153,906 4,207 288,747 

WuUuKON Shy. : daseaes ey 639 1,6 
Totalo hie dss copes 3,918,325 5,371,200 6,001,252 


Five distinct white races are represented in Nova 
Scotia: English, Scottish, French-Cangdian, Irish 
and Hanoverian, all holding to many traits of their 
forefathers. The Acadians, first white settlers, 
from Normandy and Brittany, cling to their own 
customs and traditions, thus making a contact with 
the Iong ago. The Hanoverians settled largely in 
Lunenburg and today their descendants, skilled 
sailors and fishermen, possess one of the finest 
fishing fleets in the world. The Highland Scots 
settled in Cape Breton Island, Pictou and Anti- 
gonish counties, snd their descendants reserve the 
kilt and plaid for ceremonial occasions and cherish 
the Gaelic language of their forebears. 

Ancient Quebec, only walled city in North 
America, sitting in a gigantic amphitheater of 
hills, former capital of the Dominion, is one of 
the oldest cities in America (founded in 1608), with 
elongated, crooked streets, turreted battlements, 
easemented windows and other medieval aspects. 
Some points of interest to the tourist are: the 
Fortifications, comprising the Citadel, on a 
premontory 350 ft. high: the Enclosing Wall, two 


_ miles long; the three City Gates, part of the city’s 


old defense system; the Battlefields Park, site of 
the Battle of the Plains of Abraham (2759): 
Wolfe’s Cove, with its goat-path up the cliff, scaled 
by British soldiers for the Battle of the Plains: 


2 


‘Dufferin Terrace, 


i 
Canadian 
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Statistics 


Source: H. Marshall, Dominion Statistician 


LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA, 


AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 


Area in Square Miles Population _ 
Provinces, Territories : Capitals Land | Water] Total 1921 BT 
: “5 Ch 2,184}....< 252 2,184 88,615 88,038} 
Have scons, eee eo" eater 1% 0,743) °°325) 21,068 523,837} 612,846] 51 
New Brunswick........-.. Fredericton... | ~.27,473 512] 27,985 387.876] 408,219 : 
Riehouuthen ston sisteicces s Quebec...... 23860] 71,000] 594,860!  2.360,510) 2,874,662! 3,31 
Ontario... .. NS nc a%e Toronto 363.282] 49}300] 412,582] 2,933,662) 3,431,683) 3, 
RCAUITODA, bic wSe'o s/s 6 ves <:0.6 Winnipeg -219;723| 26,789 7512 610.1181 - 700,13 
Saskatchewan. ..........- Regina....... 237,975| 13,725} 251,700 ,510] 921,785, 8 
NCH Me Sich sia's Stee ana Edmonton....| 248,800} 6,485] 255,285 588,454) 731,605) 
British Columbia. ........ Victoria...... 59,279] 6,976) 366,255 524,582} 694,26 
Yukon Territory.....----- Dawson...... 05,346] 1,730] 207,076 157 4,23 
Northwest Territories.....].-..--.+-+-+- 1,253,438] 51,465/1,304.903 8,143) 9,316 
BMG CRN iricicis ico. n.5.c0 hoa co hme s ssle ee aesise 3,462,103'228,307/3,690,410 8,787,464|10,376,786 14 
CANADIAN IMMIGRATION 
F F F From From From 
Year United United Other Total Year United | United | Other 
(Fiscal) |Kingdm|} States | Count. (Fiscal) |Kingdm States Count. a 
ROD T as otsieisiale Ui 49,784 21,025 73,180] 143,989)|1941.....-. ‘ 3,104 7,443 949 
FODQS I! 0102. 50,872 25.007 75,.721| 151,600||1942...... 2,182 6,311 372 
CVU Res 58,880 30,560 78,283} 167 +723) |1943 2,418 4,827 200 
WOSO chk. 64,082 30,727 68,479| 163,288)|1944 4,278 4,44 321 
HOST... we 2,264 5,11 4,646 12,023)|1945. 9,943 4,624 739 
1938... 2,972 5,643 7,030 15,645'/1946. 20,16 7,4 3,465) 
OOO c5 «vais 3,373 5,663 8,092] 17,128||1947. 47,976 11,410 7,604 
1940. 3,566 6,748 6,891 16,205)||1948 44,788 9,034 25,372 
The Canadian fiscal year ends with March 31, 
CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUND ONLY 7 
War Tax Revenue Public » Int. 
Year = Works| Do- Rec'd KY 
‘Ending| Income , Sales, , Other! Post and |minion| from 
Mar. 31 Tax etc. Taxes |Customs| Excise | Office | Canals| Lands | Invest . 
1,000 | $1,000} $1,000 $1,000} $1,000} $1,000} $1.000) $1,000} $1,000 
1938 120,366 | 180,819 1,974 93,456 52,037 35,546 2,184 540 13,121]748 
1939. 142,026 | 161,711 1,905 78,751 $1,314 35,288 1,020 680 13,163} 4 
1940. 134,449 | 166,028 1,875 104,301 61,032 36,729 1,068 676 13,393} 4 
1941. 248,143 | 284,167 26,501 130,757 88,608 40,383 1,217 688 14,911] @ 
194% 510,243 | 453,42. 144,762 142,392} 110,091 45,994 1,365 681 21,749)/1,4 
194: 860,189 | 488,712) 460,135 118,962} 138,721 48,869 2 2 41,242/2, 
1944. ..| 1,036,757 | 638,619 51,428 167,882} 142,124 61,071 2 2 48,281 
1945... 77,758 | 543,065) 366,790 15,091| 151,922 6,05: a 2 60,749/2,- 
1946...| 932,729 | 496,910| 457,116) 128,877) 186,726) 68,613 a 2 70,915)2, 
1947... 939,458 | 579,024) 475,780) 237,355) 196,044 72,978 2 2 69,439)2,. 
1948 1,059,848 | 640,758| 261,619 293,012| 196,794 7,758 2 2 75,800 |2,) 


Note—The total includes other unenumerated items. 
iExcess profits tax ($227,030,000 in 1947) shown under ‘‘other taxes.”’ 


®Not shown separately since 1942. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA—DOMINION COMPANIES 


Life—in Force at End of Year 


ollars Dollars 
1938.....| 6,630,183,594)1943..... 8,534,135,275 
1939, ....| 6,776,262,587|1944..... 9,139,496,096 
1940. ....| 6,975,322,460)1945..... 9,751,040,835 
1941.....] 7.348.550,742)1946..... 10,812,294,224 
lee 7,875,755,305(1947..... 11,900,239,000 


world-famed boardwalk over- 
looking the St. Lawrence; Montmorency Park, lo- 
cation of Canada’s first House of Parliament: the 
Ramparts, with their ancient cannon; Avenue des 
Braves, Ste. Foy Park, where the last clash between 
the British and the French occurred; Notre Dame 
des Victoires Church, built in 1688.\ 

Two miles outside of the village of Beaupre, on 
Highway 15, stands the shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre, founded (1650) by storm-wearied Breton 
Sailors and today one of the most famous place: 
in the world. It is the home of countless miracles” 
and is annually visited by thousands of pilgrims. 
A chapel erected by the sailors to Ste. Anne in 
thanksgiving for their deliverance is still carefully 
preserved. 


The population of the chief Canadian cities, 1941 
census, follows: ; 


Montreal . 903,007 | Calgary ......... 88,904 
Toronto .. 667,457 | London .... 18,264 
Vancouver 275,353 | Halifax .......... 70,488 
Winnipeg . 221,960 | Verdun ......... 349 
Hamilton 166,337) Regina .......... 5245 
Ottawa . 154,951 | Saint John ...... 51,741 
Quebec . 160,767 } Victoria... 205%. 44,068 
Windsor .. . 105,311 | Saskatoon ....... .43,027 
_ Edmonton ....... 93,817 | Three Rivers .... 42,007 


The population of Greater Montreal was 1,139,- 


Hee Greater Toronto, 900,491; Greater Vancouver, 


51,491, and Greater Winnipeg, 290,540, all based 


on. the 1941 census. 


‘The total urban population of Canada, based 


Fire—At Risk at End of Year 


Dollars Dob 
1937...... 9,773,324,476|1942..... }12,565,) 
1938 ......] 9,953,905,417 |1943..... 13,374, 
1939....5. «| 10,200,346,551/1944..... |14,174, 
1940. ..../10,737,568,226/1945..... |15,054, 
1941, ..../11,386,819,286]1946.. ... 17,321,, 


on the 1941 census, was 6,252,416 compa 
5,572,058, based on the 1931 census. 

Births, deaths and marriages are comp 
a uniform system by the Dominion Buy 
Statistics although the registration continm 
der provincial control. In 1946 there were: 
nine provinces 330,732 live births with a 
26.9 per 1,000 population. There were 
same year 134,488 marriages at the rate 
for each 1,000 of population. Deaths were 
for the same year at the rate of 9.4 for eal 
of population. P 

Quebec was the leader in births with 
with a rate of 30.7 for each 1,000 populat: 
marriages Ontario held the lead with a 
11.2 for each 1,000 population. Ontario if 
most. deaths, 39,758, a rate of 9.7 for ead 
population. “4 

Of the population (1941) there were 6 
males and 5,606,119 females; population per! 
mile 3.32. Of the males, 3,322,827 were 
2,363,528 were married, 170,743 were widowel 

ae 


wwere divorced, 36,201 were separated and 6 
not given. Of the females, 2,907,741 we; 
2,292,478 were married, 354,378 were widowé 
were divorced, 43,936 were separated and } 
not given. a j 
Of the total population (1941) of 11, 
5,715,904 were of British and 3,483,038 of |! 
origin. There remain 2,307,713 comprehend 
following main classes: German, 464.682 al 
ian, 305,929; Scandinavians, 244,603 Nethe™ 
212,863; Hebrew, 170,241; Polish; -167,485 


se 


_ Foreign Tountries—Canada 
CANADIAN BANKING STATISTICS 


Chartered Banks P.O. and 


Gov. Sav 
Assets _| Liabilities(b) | _ Deposits! | Depos ve) 


Dollars 
+348.708,580 
591,564,586 

707,316,459 
4,008 56 


INO Oronyp 0909 0960 
oO 
wo 


Beeson ones s-7+77 777+ :/143,500.000 K 
BEAN 3G. cue oo. |145,500, 7,810,913,975 | 7,800; 7,075,355, 884 
aR pee '145,500,000d! _8/106,233;636d| 8'093'511.799a| 7366 065,480 


) Average of the 12 monthly statements for each year. (b) Includ iabili 
Bures are as of March 31. (d) Figures are as of Sans 30.° } pranheMcaciraer 


CHIEF CONSOLIDATED AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Interest|Old Age Total War and! Goy’t Grand 
0 Pen- Nat'l War, Post Ordin’ty Capital | Special | Owned Total 
ar sions |Defense ga Office | Exp’ndi- Expres Eres En tace Expat 
& Civi ture iture iture Prises iture 


$1.000 $1.0 
33,762 i339 
: 58,943 
36,726 42/079 
700 18,182 
41/502 1,214 
44°742 1,249 
48.485 1,307 
54°62 1,358 
57,730 1,333 
21 10/682 
00 18,697 


cludes pensions to blind persons. 

e Sept. 1, 1939, nearly all National Defense expenditure, including administration, has been 
ged under the War appropriation classified as Special Expenditures. ' 4 

Juded in grand total. 

mily allowances ($263,165,000 in 1947) included in the grand total. 


ASSETS, NET DEBT, SND PER CAPITA TAXATION 


Per Year Per 

Capita Endin Capita 
Net Debt ([Taxation||March 31 Assets Net Debt /|Taxation 
- OO | | | | Ss J | 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
458.568.937] 3,083.952.202 s 94: .|3,045,402,911] 6,182.849,101 
438,570,044) 3,101,667,570 e 1 619,038,337} 8,740,084,893 
558,051.279 152 5 , 413,819,509 |11,298,362,018 
757,468,959 : = 

-|1,370,236,588 67.63 
. 12,603,602,263| 4,045,221.161 | 116.78 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN CANADA 
Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated 


Assets 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Total 
facturing Trade Trade struction Service Totals 
Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia= 
No. |bilities} No. |bilities} No. |bilities| No. |bilities} No. |bilities| No. |bilities 
aes reaching! a eneea) iene ubinedy crs Bedeeete ireieniel aie es S 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 ; 
3,041 3 228 8 357 

699 464 3 267 31 316} 1,049] 11,036 

874| 4,946 53 793 61 774! 1,299] 11,635 

774| 3,949 56 569 59 450} 1,1 9,578 


5 32 519 15 121 186 f 
33 514 15 265 3 56 9 2,119 
26 250 20 240 5 58 95) 2,305 
41 451 21 231 8 216; 130) 4,003 - 


Hon 
eee Oototo 


; ,625; Russian, 83,- | dominate the economic life of the nation. The prin- 
ida Baga Caeohenonabinn, 42.9; | cual cone are heat, out BRU, ty Danity 
itt Austrian, 37,715; Chinese, 34,627, | ae ehormous. ‘The woo! yield is eansider: 

nd. In \. is largely agri- | able. Fishing is 2 huge commercial © i; 
weithough manufacturing industries now | fresh and canned varieties are an important export. 


ee a ee ee 


496. 


i li} 562889 | 3'299/272,994 
LS Oe arr 56937 | 3.323, 741-172 
37.005 | 3,355,712. 911 


rer ese se 


ee 
Foreign Countries—Ca 
CANADIAN RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Investment |Passengers 
ee 


Numbers 
20,911,196 
20,482,296 
21,969,871 
29,779,241 
47,596,602 
57,175,840 
60,335,950 
53,407,845 
43,405,177 


Sth ais 27 sad Ai : 


Freight 


U. S.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS 


Exports to U. S. 


Calendar 


year Canadian 


270,461,189 
380,392,047 
442,984,157 
599,713,463 
885,52 


. 


1,149,232,444 
1,301,322,402 
1,196,976,726 

887,940,676 
1,034,226,394 


Total 


278,757,926 
389,753,598 
451,943,668 
609,690,357 
896,620,990 


Foreign 
8,296,737 


4 447,225,8 
0,462,437 : 1163 1,202,417, 
30'686,491 908,577,167 1/405,296)) 
22°371,174 1,056,597,568 1,974,679, 4 


. EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, CALENDAR YEARS 1920-46 
(Merchandise only)- 
y Imports Exports 
Moar Canadian Foreign | 
Dutiable Free Total Produce Produce Tor 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dok 
(Us 379,095,355| 298,355,999] 677,451,354] 837,583,917 i 
ee anc tae ee 427'470,633| 323,584,901] 751,055,534| 924,926,104 
LR Sa §82,934,898| 499,015,821|1,081,950,719| 1,178, 954,420 
Ta 732,791,033| 716,000,617|1,448,791,650|1,621,003,175 
WOO OS ee 15,018,745| 929,223,188]1,644,241 .933|2.363,773,296 
eS) oe 836,548,673| 898,528,217|1,735,076,890|2,971,475,277 : 
MESMe ria. .: 884:751,584| 874/146,613|1,758.898,197]3,439,953,165 : 
MOCK at 798,795,201] 786,979,941|1,585,775, 14213,218,330,353| 49,093,935|3,267, 
= Ab ea 1,078,933,972| S48,/345;430]1,927,279,40212.312.215,301|  26,950/546|2,339, 11 
TS) ont 1'562,690,08111,011,254,044|2,573,944,125|2,774,902,355|  36,888/055|2,811,7 


Merchandise imports from 
United Kingdom 


Dollars 


Dollars 
134,965,117 
110,598,584 
140,517,44 
201,433,220 
189,369,855 


119,292,430]1943 ae ess 
114,007,409)1944,..... 
161,216,352/1945...... 
219/418,957/|1946 

161,112,706/1947...... 


The chief kinds of fish marketed are salmon, lob- 
sters, cod, herring, halibut, white fish, sardines. 
haddock, pickerel, trout and pilchards. Furs are a 
prolific source of income and the fox, mink, musk- 
rat, beaver, raccoon, marten, fisher and nutria are 
Taised commercially on large farms. Hydroelectric 
power is extensive. 

The country is rich in minerals, particularly 
gold, although deposits of copper, lead, nickel, 
paerum, Silver, zinc, coal, natural gas and petro- 
eum are mined. Canada leads the world in 
production of asbestos and nickel. 

The most important manufactures and their 
gross value (1946) were: 


Textiles and textile products......... 888,658,943 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 719,191,106 
Non-metallic mineral products....... 446,484 682 
Chemicals and chemical products..... 376,288,264 
Miscellaneous industries ............. 112,942,600 


The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean- 
going vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal, 
which is by virtue of its Great Lakes connections 
and its proximity to London and Liverpool, one of 
the greatest grain exporting harbors on the con- 
tinent. The Port of Montreal has nine miles of 
deep-draft wharf, capable of accommodating 100 
large ocean steamers. 

Of the railways in Canada, the Canadian Pacific 
is the great _privately owned corporation. The 
Canadian National Railway System operates prac- 
tically all other important lines in the Dominion. 
, Canada (Jan. 1, 1947) had 2,026,118 telephones 
in use. There were 16.5 telephones to every 100 
persons, the total representing approximately 3.5 
percent of the world’s telephones. The number of 
licensed radio sets (March 31, 1948) was 1,944,027. 

There was completed (1941) a highway from 
Halifax to Vancouver, a distance of 4,190 miles, at 


Merchandise exports to 
United Kingdom 
(Canadian produce only) 


a cost estimated between $75,000,000 and 
000,000. The highway provides a motorist a | 
of travel from Halifax to Vancouver without 
ing through the United States on a road thi 
no grade in excess of five per cent and no cw 
excess of four’ degrees 
Civil aviation continued to increase (1947 
revenue passenger traffic increasing from 855i 
893,579 or by 4.5 percent. Revenue miles 
(1947) were 21,869,190. The revenue freight o 
increased from 23,837,762 pounds. to 31, 
pounds or by 33.75. percent. Mail carried ina} 
from 5,930,338 pounds (1946) to 6,965,895 (19) 
by 17.46 percent. Pp 

Figures of capital expenditure for the last 5] 
years include cost of constructing Goverm 
operated lines, exclusive of the Canadian Ns 
Railway. Advances to the Canadian Nationa# 
way for operating expenses, interest chargé 
stock acquired by Dominion Government #4 
cluded under expenditures for Government 
Enterprises. : 
Of the 43,424 miles of single track operas 
the steam railroads of Canada (1946), 17, : 
part of the Canadian Pacific Railway. e; 
principal railways are now, in pursuance || 
government policy of nationalization, | 
the Canadian National Railway System, w 
a trackage (1946) of 21,729 miles. . 
The amount of gold produced in Cana 
from all primary sources totaled 3,035,16 
ounces valued at $106,230,635, compa‘ : 
2,832,554 valued at $104,096,359 (1946). 
all Canada’s newly mined bullion is sold 
Dominion Government through the Royal || 
dian Mint in Ottawa or the Assay Office 
couver: ¢ y 

History and Government. Canada is an I 
ent and sovereign member of the British Coll 
wealth of Nations. Like the United Sta al 
federation with provincial governments s 
the whole to the State governments of t 
States, and with Ottawa corresponding to 


/ 


the 
expired 


a 
Wi] 
we 


ti 


Ba m des Electeurs, 1; vacant, 
unist 


Dominion Cabinet, 
#, 1948) follows: 
Minister, Presi 
ackenzie King. 
er of Justice and 


tion and Suppiy—Clarence 


aurent, 

© of Labor—Humphrey Mitchell. 

er of Public Works—Alphonse Fournier, 
er General—Emest Bertrand. 


of Transport—Lionel Chevrier. 


bin 


of Finance—Douglas C. Abbott. 


of Veterans Affairs—Milton F. 


Alexander Clutterbuck. 


ial 


in C 


ment of the child. On March 31, 1948, 
families were receiving family allowances 
Eptount paid during the fiscal year ended 

1948, was $263,956,505. 
lished in 1 of unemployment insurance 


s in 1940. Both employers and em- 
ontribute to the fund, the total paid by 
up being approximately equal. The Do- 
overnment contributes an amount equal to 
of the combined employer-employee con- 
, and also assumes the cost of adminis- 
Employers’ and employees’ contributions 
31, 1947) amounted to $415,904,928, and 
inion added $83,183,392. From Jan. 27, 
lec. 31, 1947, benefits payments amounting 
16,572 were paid out to over 903,000 per- 


ensions were established (1927). The 
hs $360 a year since the amendment 
.. Under the provisions of an amend- 
) higher pensions are paid to blind 
than 40 years gld, the amounts vary- 
erent provinces. 
diand chose by a national referendum 
1, 1948) confederation with Canada by 
408, against a vote of 71,464 for future 
mment, dependent upon ratification by 


is population The census (1941) gave 


‘population as follows: 
Mes os lec eee ads hse 1 20-4,000,898 


“UnCut be eet ieee SIRT A 
29 


483,592 
401,153 


Cee i a 


executive and 
The members of the 


The House of Commons is 
the people for terms of five 
House may be dissolved before a 


y Iembership of the House of Commons 
June 11, 1945) as of September, 1947, fol- 

als, 124, Progressive Conservatives, 66: 
hs Commonwealth Federation, 31; Social 
eh Independents, 6; Bloc Populaire Cana- 
Unio: 2. Total 


party and the National Unity 
rty were outlawed with 14 other organ- 
1940) under the Defense of 


overnor General is Field Marshal Viscount 
er of Tunis (born Dec. 10, 1891). He was 
(Aug. 1, 1945) and sworn in (April 12, 


in order of precedence 
dent of the Privy Council— 
Attorney General— 


ter of Trade and Commerce and Minister of 
Decatur 


er of Agriculture—James Garfield Gard- 
‘of Mines and Resources—James A. 
‘of State for Canada—Colin W. G. 
of State for External Affairs—Louis 


' of National Defense—Brooke Claxton. 
eneral of Canada—Joseph A. Jean. 


of National Health and Welfare—Paul 


of National Revenue—James J. McCann. 
of Fisheries—Robert Wellington May- 


Gregg. 
without Portfolio—Wishart McL. Rob- 


itish High Commissioner to Canada is 


Allowances Act and Social Security—The 
iowances Act (1944) was introduced as a 
security measure designed to assist in 
‘qual opportunity for all Canadian chil- 
lowances are payable in respect of every 
Canada below the age of 16 years, who 
‘anada, or has been a resident for 
or who has one parent who was domi- 
anada for three years immediately prior 
‘of the child. The allowanees, ranging 
to $8 monthly, are paid to mothers who 
‘them exclusively for the care, education 


gion not. stated.........: 
Total PALIN sinaln OPENER 11,506,655 
DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The Department of National Defence was con- 
solidated under a single Minister (Noy., 1946) and 
the work of the Navy, Army and Air Force is co- 
ordinated at all possible levels. 
ground forces of Coed aA A nelUgeS All the 

anada and provides - 
ait 7s follows:— . phase 
a e Active Force is mad i 
professional [ saiciors: Bp pee a 
e Serve Force serves on a part-time 
basis and is subject to annual military arene 

(c) The Supplementary Reserve is comprised of 
units and individuals required in the event of 
Serene tie) to complete the organization of the 

(d) The Canadian Officers Training Corps is re- 
sponsible for training officer candidates during 
peace and war; the personnel are subject to the 
same obligations in respect of military service as 
apply to other parts of the Army. : 

(e) The Cadet Services of Canada consist of 
commissioned officers of the Canadian Army, serv- 
ing on a basis comparable to officers of the Reserve 
Force who are provided for the purpose of admin- 
istering and training the authorized Cadet Corps 
of the Royal Canadian Army Cadets across Canada. 

(f) The Reserve Militia includes units for home 
security duties. 

Additional to but not an integral part of the 
Canadian Army as educational and training estab- 
lishments are:— 

(a) Officially organized Cadet Corps, 

, Bl Officially authorized rifle associations and 
Cc. , 

(c) Such training centers as may be authorized 
from time to time, ’ = 

(d) Royal Military College. 
seme or in the Canadian Army is on a voluntary 

Sis. 

The strength of the Canadian Army in World 
War II at wartime peak was 481,500, while at June 
30, 1948, the enlistments numbered 16,457. , 

The peacetime Canadian Army Active Force has 
an authorized strength of 25,000 which is presently 
being recruited up to a ceiling of 18,750. 

Royal Canadian Air Force—At the outbreak of 
war (Sept., 1939), the Royal Canadian Air Force 
(formed as Canadian Air Force, 1920; granted title 
Royal in 1923, and re-organized as Permanent 
Force, April 1, 1924) consisted of two components, 
Regular and Auxiliary, with a total strength of 
4,606 officers and men. During the war three new 
components, Special Reserve, Women’s Division 
and Air Cadets, were organized, and the Force 
expanded to a peak strength of 215,200 officers and 
other ranks (January, 1944). Air Cadet Squadrons, 
University Air Squadrons and an Air Defense 
Corps were also organized to assist in training 
and defence. 

The R.C.A.F. also undertook the, operation of 
the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan 
under which almost 132,000 trained air-crews were 
provided for the Air Forces of the United Kingdom, © 

Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Operational 
units based on the Atlantic and the Pacific Coasts, 
New Foundland, Labrador, Alaska and the Aleu- 
tians took part in air defense and anti-submarine 
operations under the direction of Eastern and 
Western Air Commands, North-West Air Command 
(formed in June, 1944) controlled the chain of air- 
fields and aircraft control facilities known as the 
North-West Staging Route. 

Forty-eight R.C.A.F. squadrons took part in op- 
erations overseas—over the Atlantic, North-West 
Europe, North Africa, Sicily and Italy, the Indian 
Ocean and Burma. addition to an R.C.A.F. 
Group in Bomber Command there were units in the 
2nd Tactical Air Force, Fighter, Coastal and Trans- 
port Commands, the Desert Air Force, and South- — 
East Asia Command. Personnel of the R.C.A.F. 
also served in large numbers with units of the 
"Royal Air Force in every theatre of war. 

The Royal Canadian Air Force was rapidly de- 
mobilized after the. Second. World War. The 
strength of the Force at peak was 215,200 while (at 
Dec. 31, 1947), the personnel was reduced to 11,569, 

In October, 1947, the R.C.A.F. ceased fo be on 
active service. The peacetime Royal Canadian Air 
Force is organized in three components, Regular, 
Auxiliary and Resetve. The Regular Force has an 
authorized strength cf 16,100 officers and men. 

The total appointments and enlistments in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force (including the Women’s 
Division) numbered 251,482 in the Second World 
War. The total war casualties were 17,026 fatal 

1,402 non-fatal. 
ONate The Royal Canadian Navy was established 
(1910). In the past it has comprised the Royal 
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shares of the Bank. Shares may be held on 
British subjects ordinarily resident in Canac 
by corporations controJled by such persons. 
Bank became (Aug. 15, 1938) a wholly goverme 
owned institution, the capital being reduci 
$5,000,000. = 
The statement of July 31, 1948, showed _ 
and liabilities of $1,957,995,425. . 


Newfoundland and Labra ri 


Capital, St. John’s—Area, 42,734 square me 
Population (Census 1945), 321,177. 


Descriptive. Newfoundland, the oldest Eg 
colony, is a triangular island in the Atlantic + 
at the eastern end of British America, sepy 
from Canada by the Straits of Belle Isle, th 
of St. Lawrence and the Cabot Strait. 

The coast is rugged, especially on the souti 
where the coast range reaches an elevats 
nearly 2,000 feet. 

Resources and Industries. The total valueg 
crops harvested in 1947 was $9,500,000 (estin 
Livestock, including 14,800 horses, 22,900 
86,000 sheep, 10,500 swine, 11,700 goats and 2 
poultry were worth $7,000,000. 

Fisheries are the leading industry. Fishe 
ports (year ending March 3i, 1947) were 
at $26,282,543. Other important industrie 
the production of newsprint, iron ore, leac 
and copper concentrates and fiuorspar. A. 
ising discovery of asbestos has been made : 
St. George, where coal also is found.: 

Newfoundland’s external trade is mainly 
the United States, Canada and the United 
dom, chiefiy distributed (year ending 


1947) as follows: 

Imports from Exp 
United States .......-.<. $25,800,832 $14,¢ 
Canad@ ii gestae alee aes 43,078,154 9,8 
United Kingdom ......... 4,198,400 11,4 

History and Government, Newfoundland w 
covered by John Cabot (June 24, 14977] 
formally. occupied (Aug., 1583) by Sir Hi 
Gilbert. The colony was acknowledged 
British by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713)! 
French also had a station on the island # 
many years there were frequent disputes W 
British over fishing rights. 

Although Newfoundland had enjoyed thes 
of a Dominion since the World War, a Roys 
mission of Inquiry, headed by Lord Amulr@ 
pointed Feb. 22, 1933) to investigate the de: 
financial state into which it had fallen, 
mended that the Dominion rights be relina 
until it again became self-supporting. The: 
was precipitated» by Newfoundland’s inab& 
meet the scrvice charges on its debt of abow 
000,000. The me ‘al oor: recommer 
were approve y the Newfoundland Pars 
(Dec. 2, 1933). ba 

The British House of Commons later pg 
effect the financial provision of the Comm 
report and agreed to meet Newfoundland’s 
deficits. Holders of Newfoundland bonds 
than about. £3,500,000 of pre-war loans 
offered the right to exchange for new 3% 
year Sterling stock guaranteed,'both as to p& 
and interest, by the United Kingdom. | 

The Parliament was suspended during thé 
gency and full legislative and executive pow 
vested in the Governor, acting on the ac 
a Commission of six. appointed by the: 
cy ara The Commission took office 

In a national referendum held (July 22, | 
decide between futuré St eevee ea 
federation with Canada, the voters chose ti! 
by a vote of 78,408 against 71,464. 
poFbe members of the Commission of Goy* 

. { 

Governor and Chairman—His Ex 
Gordon Macdonald, K.C.M.G. cole 
¥ Cominie eee 3 

ustice and Defense—Hon. A. J. Wa 
Natural Resources—Hon. W. H. rune 


Canadian Navy (permanent force), the Royal 
Canadian Naval Reserve and_ the Royal Canadian 
Naval Volunteer Reserve. The Royal Canadian 
Navy ere has now replaced the separate 
Reserve forces. 

The outbreak of the Second World War (1939) 
found the Navy equipped with six Destroyers and 
five small minesweepers. Personnel consisted of 
approximately 1,800 officers and men. During the 
War this force was expanded and became a very 
substantial naval force, with submarine-hunting 
corvettes, frigates and escort minesweepers pre- 
dominating in the 378 warships served by™more 
than 90,006 men (1945). : 

There were few naval operational areas that were 


Canadian officers and 4,149 men were lent to the 
Royal Navy and outstanding contributions were 
made in Naval Aviation and in Light Coastal 
Forces. z 1 

While a great reduction has been made with the 
return of peacz, the new fleet is many times more 
powerful than any peacetime navy Canada had 
previously possessed. The largest units of the post- 
war Royal Canadian Navy are the light fleet. air- 
craft carrier ‘‘Magnificent’’ of 18,000 tons, two 
8,000 ton cruisers, seven Tribal class destroyers 
and four light destroyers. Six frigates and nine 
Algerine type minesweepers are also maintained. 

The authorized complement of the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy permanent force is 16,000 officers and 
men. The actual strength (March 31, 1948), was 
6,857. 

Recruits, on enlistment, sign 9 five-year agree- 
ment, with succeeding periods of the same length 
where a man wishes to continue to the point where 
he is pensionable (25 years’ service). ‘A 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a Civil 


It was organized (1873) as the North West Mounted 
Police. Its name was changed (1904) to Royal 


Canadian Mounted Police. It has the responsibility 
for enforcing Dominion laws throughout Canada 
and is specially powered .to deal with infractions 
against smuggling by sea, land and air; it enforces 
provisions of the Excise Act and is responsible for 
the suppression of traffic in narcotic drugs. The 
Force has responsibility in almost 50 Dominion 
Acts including the Indian Act, the Ticket-of-Leave 
Act and the Migratory Birds Convention Act. It 
assists the Mines. and Resources, Fisheries and nu- 
merous other Dominion Departments in adminis- 
trative duties, and is responsible for the protection 
of government buildings and dock-yards and is the 
sole police force in Yukon and the Northwest Terri- 
tories. It undertakes. secret and security services 
for the Dominion Government. In addition to its 
Dominion duties, the Force has agreements with 
the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and; Prince Edward 
Island, whereby the services of the Police can be 
secured to enforce provincial laws and the Crim- 
inal Code in rural districts upon payment for such 
services. From a total of 300 (1872) the Force 
grew to over 4,700 (1944) and (1948) had a strength 
of approximately 3,200. Its means of transport 
consist of 192 horses, 754 motor-vehicles, 6 aero- 
planes, 264 sleigh dogs and 17 trained police dogs 
(for tracking). Its Marine Section at present con- 
sists of 219 officers and men and 19 vessels of 
various sizes. The R.C.M. Police Aviation Section 
has @ personnel of 17. 

The Force is divided into 14 Divisions, including 
the Marine Section, distributed over the entire 
country. The term of engagement for recruits is 
five years and the minimum age for a third-class 
constable is 21 years. : 

Recruits are trained at Regina, Sask., and Rock- 
cliffe, Ont. Police Colleges are also maintained at 
these centers, where courses of training and in- 
struction are given to keep the Force abreast of: 
the latest developments in criminology..- 

Currency. The monetary unit of Canada is the 
dollar. As from Sept. 16, 1939, to July 6, 1946, buy- 
ing and selling rates for the U.S. ddllar, as set by 

- the Foreign Exchange Control Board, were $1.10- 
$1.11, respectively. Subsequently, the corresponding 
rates have been $1,000-$1.005. 

The Bank of Canada was incorporated as a cen- 
tral bank by Act of Parliament (1934). Its capital 
stock then fixed at $500,000 was increased (June 18, 
1936) to $10,000,000 of which $100,000 Class B 
shares were issued to the Dominion of Canada at 
par. The rest (Class A shares of $50 each) were 
sold to the public and the maximum holding per- 
mitted to one person is 50 shares. Directors, officers 
or employees of the chartered banks may not hold 


.B.E. 

Public Utilities and Su —Hon. J. § 

Finance—Hon,. R. L. beg ero a 

Public Health and Welfare—Hon. H. W. 

Home Affairs and Education—Hon. H. Li 

i ee ee J. Carew, C.B.E. 

ere were 625 Post Offices in Newfc 

(1947) of which 171 were telegraph offic 
telegraph and telephone line mileage (it! 


»487. 
_ One of the world’s most important airp 
is Gander, operated by the Government 
Atlantic airplanes flying the North Atlan 
|The airport has an area of one square a} 
a normal population of 3,000, with 10,000,00 
oe . Eg Teed eth In the 18 mont 
Ot, air passengers passin, u 
totaled 284,600. ; nese sia 
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The monetary unit is the Newfound- | island is 

lar, one value Pager to the Canadian | haustible. f 

oO averneed UT fo Hi ihe TNT) sco toe. nd vee let io the Unie 
aval base. 

attle Harbour. A depend- The Governor is Sir John Shaw (appointed Noy. 


Labrador forms the most 3, 1946) 
North American Continent | * ‘ 

Sablon at the southwest The Bahama Islands comprise nearly 700 islands 

f Bell Isle to Cape Chid- and over 2,000 cays and rocks, part of them 

ce of Hudson’s Strait. A} uninhabited. and are in the Atlantic 

neil confirmed (1927) New- 

to Labrador and the area 

ion of Newfoundland is ap- 

ges miles. The population (esti- 


group is 4,375 square miles: the population 
(estimated, 1946) is 80,640. Nassau is the capital. 


A site on the island of Mayaguana was leased 
(1940) to the United States for use as a naval base. 


Sponges, crawfish, salt, tomatoes, shell, sisal, 


E the headquarters of the Grand River an 
Btigation is being carried out on an area 
mcally of the same age as part of the Lake 
: = eg = — the _wevicetcal at 

S are structurally similar those of Lake | sources: of revenue. Fruit growing is be: de- 
. At least 24 deposits of high-grade iron | veloped. Trade with the United Since is thaaee 
8, Deiat roar py rie er Ae times as heavy as with any other country. : 
¢ 2 minimum of a million and one-half tons of | The Governor Genera] is Sir William L. Murphy. 
Bore per vertical foot to date. Depth has not The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
proved but structurally it may be assumed to the Caribbean Sea, between Trinidad and Mar- 
sonably great. tinique. They are Grenada and the Grenadines, 
Dominica, St. Vincent and St. Lucia, Each has its 

te, own local Government. The total area is 810 square 
@ pla miles (Grenada, 133; St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 


). »285; 
Grenada (1946) 72,060; St. Vincent (1946) 62,990; 
St. Lucia (1946) 69,090: Dominica (1946) 47,700. 
St. George’s on Grenada Island is the capital. 


The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copra, 
sugar, -molasses, rum, cocoa, Peanuts, cassava, 
limes, fruit, vegetables and spices. Sea Island 
cotton grown on St. Vincent is considered the best 
in the world. St. Vincent also is famous for its 


ess schools of cod. This fishery 
YS about 4,000 men and 230 vessels from 
undiand. Labrador also possesses valuable 
trout and saimon fisheries. arrowroot. 


Of the grandest spectacles in the world is Dominica was transferred (Jan. 1, 1940) from 
d by the Grand Falls on the Hamilton River, | the Leeward to the Windward Isiands and since 
fent power survey of which indicates that the | has been governed as a separate colony, ’ 


um hydro-electric energy available is 1,250,- 
Orsepower. The Hamilton River above mie The Leeward lslands, of the West Indies, situated 


nd Falls, within a distance of five miles, drops 

3 @ series of rapids and then, with a 
audible 20 miles away, makes a final plunge 
‘eet into Bowdoin Canyon. 


British West Indies and 
_ Other Possessions 
JAMAICA 

Maica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 
south of Cuba, and js the largest and most 


le of the British West Indies. It has an area 
Square miles and population (estimated, 


Antilles. They comprise the islands of Antigua, 
Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher (St. Kitts), 
Nevis, Anguilla, Montserrat, Sombrero, and the 
British Virgin Islands. The area is 412 square 
miles, population (estimated 1946) is 108,850. 


The principal products are sugar and molasses 
(Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, St. 
Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and fruits, 
tomatoes and onions (Montsertat), cocoanuts 
(Nevis), tobacco and cigars (Virgin Islands); and 
salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts). 


BERMUDA 


Bermuda is a group of 360 small islands of coral 
formation, about 20 inhabited, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, 677 miles southeast of New York and 580 
miles east of North Carolina, It was settled 


iTé miles), Cayman Island , | (14609) by a party of colonists under gir George 
area, 104 square miles). ital is | Somers, who were headed for Virginia, but were 
On. The Govern wrecked on the islands. The area is 21 square 
ed July 6, 1943). ee Lee Population (1946) 34,970. Hamilton is 

e capital. 


A perennial garden, with a dozen winter hotels 
and famous beaches, Bermuda is a favorite winter 
resort for Americans. 


The soil is prolific, large quantities of onions, 
potatoes and green vegetables being grown for 
export. Bermuda cedar trees were once of great 
importance in shipbuilding. Fish are plentiful 
around the coasts. 


Bermuda is a colony with representative govern- 
Ment: its parliament dates from Aug. 1, 1620. The 
assembly of 36 members is elected. There is also 
an Executive Councii of seven members and a 
Legislative Council of nine members, both councils 
appointed by the Crown. The governor is Admiral 
Sir Ralph Leatham (appointed 1946). 


The right to vote in parliamentary elections and 
the right to hold public office was granted to 
women (1944) by the Legislative Councii. 


There are no taxes on real estate, incomes or in- 
peers, The currency, weights and measures are 
r. J 


Once autoless, the island now permits the use 
of cars. The law (enacted 1946) permits the 
operation of 10-horsepower private cars and taxis 
with a speed limit of 15 miles an hour in the city 
and 20 miles in the country areas. The importation 
of second hand cars is forbidden. 


British Honduras is situated in Central America, 
on the Caribbean Sea, south of Yucatan, and pro- 
duees chiefly tropical fruits, mahogany. logwood, 
#chiele, and cedar, much of which comes to the 
| United States. ; 

ItS area is 8,867 sauare miles, and population 
(estimated, 1946) was 59,150. Belize is the capital. 


‘ 


ncipal products are sugar-cane, coffee, 
rum, coconuts, ginger, cocoa, pimento, 
uits and cigars. ‘ 

on Portland Bight was leased (1940) to the 
tates for a naval base. 

os is the most eastern of the Windward 
in the West Indies, lying outin the Atlantic 
orth latitude. Its area is 166 square miles; 
ation (1946) was 195,400. Bridgetown is 


E>. « 


immensely valuable and Seems inex- 


strawwork, hardwoods and lumber are the chief ~ 


8 


southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of + Lesser - 


:. 
. 
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OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Afghanistan 


Capital, Kabul—Area, 250,000 .square miles— 
Population (estimated 1946), 12,000,000. 


Descriptive. Afghanistan occupies a mountainous 
country + Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude 
and 29° and 38° 20” north latitude. Its extreme 
breadth northeast to southwest is about 700 miles, 
and from the Herat frontier on the west to the 
Khyber Pass on the east it is 600 miles. It is 
pounded on the north by the U.S.S.R., on the east 
and south by parts of the Dominions of India and 
Pakistan, and on the west by Iran. The elevation 1s 
generally over 4,000 ft. There are three great river 
basins, the Oxus and the Kabul in the northeast, 
and the Helmund, which runs southwest through 
the middle of the country. ; 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft. high and reaching 
25,425 ft, 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 
India flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 
Kabul to Peshawar. ; 

Resources and Industries. It is almost exclusively 
an agricultural country, producing with the aid of 
irrigation sizable quantities of fruits, cereals and 
vegetables. The fat-tailed sheep is native to the 
country, furnishing the Afghans their chief meat 


diet while the fat of its immense tail is a substitute 


for butter. The casteroil plant, madder, and the 
asafoetida plant abount. Wool and skins are the 
main articles of export, together with fruits, nuts 
and ghi. The imports are cotton, textiles, metals 
and hardware, leather goods, tea and sugar. Cop- 
per, lead and iron are found in the country. 
There are no railroads in the country. Mer- 


_chandise is transported on camel or pony back 


along the seven important trade routes. The 
chief trade route is through Khyber Pass. There 
is a university in Kabul (established 1932). 

History and Government. Afghanistan has been 
called ‘‘the land of rocks and stones and sanguinary 
feuds.” It people are nearly all Mohammedans, The 
Durani have been the dominant race for 200 years, 
the Tajiks, aborigines, being cultivators and trad- 
ers. Along the frontier are warlike and independent 
tribes of Pathans. The languages spoken are Pushtu 
and Persian. The predominant religion is Islam. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy and 
the laws and customs those of Islam. Legislative 
power is vested in a Parliament consisting of the 
King; a Senate of 45 members appointed for life by 
the King; and a National Assembly of 138 elected 
members. The reigning King is Mohammed Zahir 
Shah (born 1914). He married (Nov. 7, 1931) his 
cousin, Umairah, daughter of Sirdar Ahmed Shah 
Khan; and ascended the throne (Nov. 8, 1933) on 
the assassination of his father, Mohammed Nadir 
Shah. King Zahir proclaimed a new constitution 
(1932) under which slavery and forced labor are 
forbidden and a Council of State is created. All 
Afghan men over 20 may vote. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 to 40. 

Currency. The monetary unit is the silver 


afghani. 
Albania 
* (SHQIPERIA) 


Capital, Tirana—Area, 10,629 square miles— 
Population (census 1930), 1,003,124. 


Descriptive. Albania is a mountainous country, 
bounded by Yugoslavia on the north and east, 
Greece on the east and south, and the Adriatic Sea 
on the west. It is an exclusively agriculture and 
stock raising state. 

Resources and Industries. There are important 
forest resources and some mineral wealth, both 
undeveloped because of lack of transport facilities. 
Chief products of the country are tobacco, timber, 
wool, hides, furs, cheese, and dairy products, fish 
olive oil, corn, cattle and bitumen. The principal 
peacetime imports are cotton and cotton textiles, 
sugar, coffee, benzine and petroleum. A one-year 
plan was inaugurated (1947) to develop farming, 
light industry, build new roads and power stations 
and to modernize mines. 

There are four seaports, Durazzo being fully 
equipped. Ten regular air routes serve the country. 

History and Government. Racially the Albanians 
are mainly Ghegs in the north and Tosks in the 
south. Tosk men wear gold-embroidered jackets 
and wide sashes over plaited knee-length white 
skirts almost as full as a ballet dancer's. 

Albania, after centuries of Turkish domination 
and of contention between the Balkan neighbors 
and Italy, declared its independence (Nov. 28, 
1912), It fell into a state of amarchy during 
World War I, but (June 3, 1917) Gen., Ferrero, 
then in charge of the Italian forces there, pro- 
claimed Albania an independent country and a 
provisional government was set up. Albania had 


its independence assured under a treaty with It 


(Aug. 2, 1920) 


4, 


The country was proclaimed (Dec., 1924) 


public, which continued until 1928 


| 

al 

when a Cid 
tion | 


stituent assembly amended the constitu 
change the government into a monare 


hy and (S¢ 


1, 1928) proclaimed Ahmed Zogu, a Mosiem, ~ 
had peer! President (since Sept. 29, 1925) Kingi 


the Albanians under the title of Zog- 


A treaty (of Tirana) between Italy 


and Alba: 


a compact of mutual support and cooperation, | 
signed (Nov. 27, 1926). It disturbed Europe and 
pecially Yugoslavia. A diplomatic break bety 
the two Balkan countries (June, 1927) was refi 
to and settled by the League of Nations. 


defensive 20-year alliance with Italy was 


(Nov. 22, 1927) 


Ttaly seized Albania (April 7, 1939). 
The first free election in the country was 


(Dec. 2, 1945) and Enver Hoxha 


was 


jp! 


Premier. The Constituent Assembly proclaimed 4 


country a Republic (Jan. 11, 1946). 


Education and Religion. There is no state reli. 
and there are few schools. Primary education 
nominally compulsory and free under the cor 


tution. 


Currency. The monetary unit is the Alba 


franc. 
Andorra 


Capital, Andorra—Area, 191 square miles— 
ulation, 5,231, scattered in six villages. 


Andorra is a republic in a valley of the P 


under the suzerainty of France and the Spa 

Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undistus 
sovereignty (since. 1278) and was granted a Cow; 
tution as a republic by Napoleon (1806). It pay 
annual tribute of 960 francs to France, and 
pesetas to the Bishop. It is governed by, a Cow: 
General of 24 elected members. The judician 
appointed in equal numbers by the Bishop anc 


French government. 


The inhabitants speak Catalan and are 3 
Roman Catholics. Sheep raising is the prin: 


industry. 


Universal suffrage was abolished (1941) 
election through the heads of families resto 


The Arab League 


The Arab States formed a union by 


a pact § 


in Cairo (March 22, 1945). The League consis 
Egypt, Iraq, Transjordan, Saudi-Arabia, Syria 

Lebanon and Yemen. Provision was made fon 
mission of Palestine conditional upon her achr 


ment of independence. 


Arabia 


Area (estimated), 1,000,000 square miles—Por 


tion (estimated), 10,000,000. 
The Arabians occupy a peninsula 


in the 


west corner of Asia which is bounded on the & 


by Iraq and Transjordan and enclosed 


ona) 


other three sides by the sea—the Red Sea ow 
west, the Arabian Sea on the south and the Pe 


Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the east. 
half of Arabia is desert. Rainfall is 
cept in Yemen and Oman, but there 


Bedouins to a simple civic life in ‘towns 


Near. 
negligil 


1b} 


are nums 

oases or Oases-groups scattered throughout the © 
The political, economic and social life of 

varies from the unplanned roving of no 


interior like Anaiza or Buraida and the 
highly developed civilization of Mecca, Medin: 
Jedda. The patriarchal, tribal organization a 
Bedouin is gradually giving way to the comm 
organization of states and principalities. — 


SAUDI-ARABIA 


(Al-Mamlaka Al-’Arabiya As-Sa’udiya) 


Descriptive. The kingdom of Saudi-Arabia 
prises the former Sultanate of Nejd and the || 
dom of Hejaz and its dependencies. The tota. 


is 350,000 square miles; the estimated popub 


(1946) is 6,000,000. 


The Hejaz lies on the southwestern pi 
Arabia from the Egyptian line to Aste alon 


Red Sea. Its area is about 150,000 


its population (estimated), 1,500,000 


now includes about 170,000 ‘square mi 


square 
» Te 
iles of 


terior and an estimated population of 3,00 


almost entirely nomad. The dependencies it 


El Hasa, Katif, Jabal, Shammar, El Jauf an 


greater part of Asir. 


There are two capitals—Mecca (popull) 


120,000) and Riyadh (population, 60,000). 
No Christians are permitted to stay in 
and foreign diplomats credited to Saudi-, 


| live in the port city of Jedda. ? 
History and Government. The king ot 


Arabia is Abdul-Aziz Ibn Abdul-Rah: 


man Al 


4 


eh 


| 
ry 
6 
7 
v 
4 
<4 


| 


(born in 1880), 

tan of Nejd 3 
of the 

There are four 


proclaimed King of Hejaz 
an. 11, 1926). The d@ 


t in his 
he Hejaz, and also 
Kingdom of the Hejaz was a creation of 
War I. Husein Ibn Ali, Grand Sheriff of 
cast off his allegiance to the Sultan and 
med himself King of the Hejaz (1916) join- 
Allies in the war. The Hejaz was repre- 
d_at the Peace Conference by Emir Peisal, 
Husein, who became King of Iraq. Husein’s 
2 son, Emir Abdullah, became ruler of the 
jordan when the Arab state was set up within 
sf alestine Mandate. 


er’s absence as Viceroy of’ t 
Foreign Minister 


Hots, who had been 
fms over the Arab 
J e 
ng Ali 
Abdul 
and Sultan of 


is due to its pos- 
M 2, where 
tomb of 


to Abraham. 
make the pil- 
ally. Medina is 820 miles from 
us, and is the terminus of the Hejaz 
d. Mecca, the capital, is 200 miles farther 
and is Miles from Jedda, the chief 

F On the Red Sea. 
me United States com 
nh Gulf coast (194 
h an American ai 


nm the Red Sea (area about 

mi., population about 750,000) had ac- 
suzerainty of Ibn Saud (1926) and was 
€n over (1933) after an abortive up- 


Sq. 
the 


The products are 

€s, wool, and Arab 

donkeys and sheep. 
rted 


2, 
kingdom. 
religious law of Islam is the common law 


AI 


ney. The English gold sovereign is the basis 
as YEMEN 


l¢ Imamate of Yemen, an ancient Kingdom, 
e southwest part of the peninsula between 
the British protectorate, Aden. Its area is 
ed at 75,000 square miles and population at 
00. The capital is Sana, a walled city with 
tes. The chief port is Hodeida. On the 
of El Jebel, the most fertile part of 
_coffee and grain are grown. Hides, charcoal 
fee are exported. The Maria Theresa dollar 
-common medium of exchange. The ruler of 
is Seif el-Islam Ahmed, who captured 
t, from the forces of Sayed Abdullah el 
"claimant to the throne following the assas- 
of Ahmed’s father, the Imam, Yahya 
ary 1948). Yemen came into the Saudi-Arabia 
{May 13, 1934) following an uprising. 
United States formally established relations 
Wemen (May 11, 1947). The Kingdom was 
to the United Nations (Sept. 30, 1947). 


KUWAIT 
Kuwait, with an area of 1,950 
opulation estimated at 100,000, 
ersian Gulf from Mesopotamia 
dts capital, Kuwait, is an important port 
ersian Gulf. Horses, wool, dates and pear]s 


ted. ‘ 
is almost wholly. with India, Iraq, Iran 
e Arab coast and amounts: to 5,000,000 ru- 


ually. 
merican Independent Oil Company won an 
session. (1948) in the neutral zone between 
and Saudi-Arabia. 

et is Sheikh Sir Ahmed al Jabir al-Subah | 


y 
i 


ited 
7 


Itanate of 


mate of Muscat and Oman occupies the. 
ist portion of the Arabian peninsula with a 
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Food supplies and textiles are imported. Trade 
: The Maria Theresa dollar 
and Indian rupee are mediums of exchange. Mus- 
cat is the only seaport. 

.The Sultan of 
bin Taimur, (born Aug. 13, 1910). 


BAHRAIN ISLANDS 


The Bahrain Islands lie off the Arabian Coast in 
the Persian Gulf and have an area of 250 square 
miles and a Mohammedan Population of 120,000. 
Pearl fishing is the chief industry, the average 
value being taken each year exceeding $5,000,000. 
The petroleum resources are being developed with 
nsrean: companies participating in the opera- 

Bahrain is an independent Arab State under 
| British protection. The capital and commercial 

center is Manamah. The ruler is H. H. Shaikh 
Sulman bin Hamad al Khalifah (born 1895). 


Argentina 
(REPUBLICA ARGENTINA) 


Capital, Buenos Aires—Area, 1,078,769 square 
miles—Population (census 1947), 16,107,936. 


Descriptive. Argentina extends from Bolivia 2,300 
miles to Cape Horn and from the ridge of the Andes 
to the South Atlantic, occupying the greater part 
of southern South America. Its greatest breadth 
is about 930 miles. It is bounded by Bolivia on the 
north, Paraguay on the northeast, Brazil, Uruguay 
and the South Atlantic Ocean on the east and 
Chile on the west. 

There are five great river systems in Argentina: 
the River Plata, Central, Cordillera, Pampa and 
Patagonia Systems. The Plata System is second 
only to the Amazon system, largest in the world. 

The mountains of the Republic are grouped into 
four isolated and 
Andean, Central, Misiones and Southern. Acon- 
cagua is the highest peak (altitude 23,081 feet). 
The southern part of the Andes is a beautiful lake 
district. There are glaciers, trout and salmon 
streams and skiing. 

East of the Andes are great plains, heavily 
wooded and called the Gran Chaco in the north, 
and vast treeless pampas, given over to wheat and 
cattle raising, stretching south down to the plains 
of Patagonia. 

The climate in the cénter and most thickly 
settled part is temperate, with slight variations. 
The northern tip of the republic is within the 
tropics and therefore hot, and the southern ex- 
tremity is very cold. Rainfall is heaviest in the 
northeast and slightest in central west and south, 

Buenos Aires, the capital, is the largest city of 
Latin America and the second largest Latin city in 
the world. It lies on the banks of the Rio de la 
Plata, which is here 28 miles wide, 170 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is a city of broad, straight 
Streets. There are 157 parks and plazas, In Janu- 
ary, February and March the heat in Buenos Aires 
is oppressive. The winter months—the ideal time 
for tourists—are June, July and August. 

Ushuaia, capital of the Argentine Territory of 
Tierra del Fuego, and 3ite of the Argentine penal 
colony—to which political ‘‘outs’’ are exiled—is 

situated. almost on the 55th parallel and is the 
southernmost location of organized government in 
the world. 

Resources and Industries. The mountains of Ar- 
gentina contain deposits of silver. copper and gold. 


Petroleum is exploited by the government and by 
private companies; 
Rivadavia region stand first among the country’s 
producers. 


the wells in the Comodoro 


Wheat, maize, linseed, and oats are the principal 
crops. he sugar, wine, cotton and fruit indus- 
tries are making great progress. Alfalfa is 
cultivated in huge quantities. Sheep, cattle, horses, 


goats and pigs form the chief wealth on the 
ranches. Packing houses have been established on 
a large scale and meat refrigeration has become 


the country’s chief industry. Flour milling ranks 


second. The largest refrigerating plant in the 
worldis in Buenos Aires. 


Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural 


Re | implements and machinery, glassware and crockery, 
MUSCAT AND OMAN ~~ are the principal imports. Civil aviation has de- 
veloped rapidly, 


A five-year plan for economie and social develon- 


BOI, 


Muscat and Oman is Saiyid Said ~ 


perfectly defined systems: the © 


A a en 


sai 
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ment was inaugurated (1947) to include develop agricultural products are wheat, rye, barley, 00 
ment of domestic industries, transportation, public potatoes, and sugar. a 
works and natural resources. Other aspects include History and Government. Austria of the pres; 
reorganization of the import tariff and customs ad- day was established as @ Republic at the cl Sts 
ministration, education, labor legislation, social World War II when the Allied Control Council 
insurance, immigration and Government reor- ~sumed supreme authority over Germany and for 
ganization. The cost of the plan was estimated at that country to disgoree all her territorial c 
6,663,000,000 pesos (approximately $1,665,000,000). quests obtained by fraud or force. By this Bs 
Goals for 1951 include a 43 per cent increase over Austria was restored to her borders of 1937, 1 
fhe 1943 levels in the value of goods processed, an | Was a rere remnant of the former Austrian Emr 
expansion of 52 per cent in wages paid, an increase Austria in 1937 was made up of the folloy 
of 34 percent in employment and a 50 per cent | provinces with their areas in square mii 
increase in installed motive power. All foreign- | Vienna, 107; Burgenland, 1,532; Lower Austh 
owned railway lines in Argentina were purchased 7,452; Upper Austria, 4,626; Salzburg, 2,762; Sty 
and taken over by the government (1947-1948). 6.323: Carinthia, 3,680; Tyrol, 4,882; Vorarlbé 
An important rail link was opened (Feb. 20, 1'005. a total of 32,369 square miles. 
1948) between Argentina and Chile, called the} _ In the pre-World War I days of Emperor Fra 
Transandine of the North, stretching 643 miles | Joseph of the Hapsburg dynasty the Austro-B# 
petween Salta in Argentina to Antofagasta, Chile, | 84tian Empire had an area of 261,259 square Te 
ai one point reaching an altitude of 14,282 feet. and a population of approximately 51,000,000. 
Wistory and Government. Discovered (1516) py | Dual Monarchy included Austria prope?, 
a party of Spanish explorers headed by Juan Diaz | Vienna, one of the brilliant political, commer 
de Solis, Argentina remained under Spanish dom- | 2nd art centers of the World; Hungary, 
ecessful revolt sylvania, Czechoslovakia, Polish Galicia, 
(May 25, 1810), established an independent re- | Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, Bosnia, Herzego 
52 were years the Banat, territories which gave Austria ad 
of disturbance and civil war. The first Constitu- | to the Adriatic and practically all of the Da’ 
tion (adopted 1853)..was modeled after that of the River. , Since then Hungary s become an iz 
United States. The Chamber of Deputies voted | pendent kingdom and the other provinces i 
(Aug. 14, 1948) to reform the Constitution. There been lost to Austria, absorbed by other natt 
are 14 provinces, with a high measure of home rule or organized by themselves. : 
electing their own Governors and Legislatures, and Austria was proclaimed a republic (Nov.; 
ten territories administered by Governors appointed | 1918). A new Constitution, superseding the 
py the President, also a Federal District, Buenos — 1, 1920, and revised (Dec. 7, 1929) beca 
‘Aires (area 72 square miles), whose Mayor is ap- | “2” (April 30, 1934) through an emergency de 
pointed by the President and who is assisted by a of the Cabinet. ; 
deliberative council elected by the tax-paying | , Chancellor Engelbert Dolifuss was murdere 
. inhabitants. Be room in the Chancellerie, Vienna, by 
The President who must be a Roman Catholic Eee © one of a group of 144 Nazis who fai 
and an Argentine by birth, normally is elected by A way in (July 25, 1934) apparently ing 
376 electors, appointed from the 14 provinces and | P&S ation of capturing the whole cabinet. 
. the capital, equal to double the combined number hancelior Schuschnigg, who succeeded Dal: 
of Senators and Deputies, for a six-year term. consolidated his position as dictator (1936). 
Congress, under the 1853 Constitution, consisted of proclaimed (April 1, 1936) the readoption 
a Senate of 30 members, chosen by @ special body universal national military service, prelimina: 
of electors for nine years, one third retiring each enka’ a conscript army forbidden by ths 
‘three years; and a House of Deputies, numbering aCROR a treaty which limited the regular atm 
158, elected by a direct vote for four years, one ata 
He reached an agreement with Chancellor 


bal URE PE Ra Stngo © ofsGetmang, whereay Germ emai 
go Peron (elected | tria’s comple sovereignty vert este pref 
m [ 


Feb. 24, 1946 and inaugurated June 4). He re- i 

ceived 1,474,447 votes to 1,207,359 for his opponent; Sa ee oe state. 

304 electoral votes, the largest number ever re- Repose pak yee ey | from Berlin Chane 
ceived by a presidential candidate, against 72 for | succeeded an chee 8 (March 11, 1938) end 
his opponent. In the Chamber of Deputies Peron | Seyss-Inquart si \ustrian Nazi leader, A 
has 109:of the 158 seats and in the Senate 26 | to send troops pre eh ne . 


of the 30 seats. : 
Voting is compulsory and women have the right 50,009 Smmped An eek Se a Se 


egy reer in presidential and congressional elec-| Austria the following day and procl: 2 
“The nation’s entire banking system including wa et bagreeata wat ae Schuses 
y private deposits, was put under government con- | into the ee ak teelats re ena ssa) ae 


trol by decree (April 24, 1946). Wilh Q 
The population is largely European in ori ‘ilhelm Miklas was forced out of offices 
chiefiy from Spain and ftaly. 4 — pou appointed Seyss-Inquart Statthalter 


Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion is supported by the state, but all creeds are s petigere cooler as a part of Germany th 
tolerated. Primary education is free, secular, and| houndaries when one Hea restored to its 
compulsory, but the percentage of illiteracy is still | began the By Allied Control Comm 
high in some rural districts. There are national| The Allied qupacn 2) Ses 
universities in Cordoba (founded in 1613), Buenos | United States, Great ee ret reg composed + 
aus jesiruage ae pane, Rosario and Mendoza. | divided Austria into Fae to the Ey 
florea Service in the Army is compulsory from ecg eg ee a ae yienne should 
20 years to 35. The men belong to the First Line | Council, consisting of aoe at powers. An 
ti y for the first ten years, then pass to the Na- | also was established nee miliary Conant 
ional Guard for ten years and close their setvice | whole S govern ‘the countryy 
with five years in the Territorial Guard, mobilized A Provisional G 
eis «ase of war. There is a trained reserve of | (April 29, 1945) frovernmane was 
;000 of whom 215,000 are members of the Na- ; under the leadership o 


tonal Guard and 70,000 the Terr Renner who restored the Republic under thet 
ogre, Nea Siienre ia’ 100,000 ea enone. Stitution of 1920. ‘The new Government = 

e 

t 


Nee er 00 consort Austria a democratic Republic, com of 
allied, scripts for a year of | provinces and the city of Vienna. Henreeendl 


‘Argentina’ has a Navy of two battleships of the provinces (Sept. 1945) approved the F 

4 aircraft carrier, three cruisers, four coast Retense py elba rer et ocr (be, Aaued Council also acy 
ships and 11 destroyers, three submarines, 14 patrol |" Elections to th y, Han 1945). g 

ee a eran Sn ae | means ae eotee 

j , including 5,000 con- i pe s wit 

scripts who must do two years’ service. : Seeaete gah Be Lata People’s Parti 

Currency. The paper peso is the unit of currency. | Government of Dr. Renner teniter aamm 4 


pold Figl, leader of the People’s Party, wa 


+ whics 


Austria Chancellor. (He also serves as F Mi 
(OESTERREICH) The new Government was Tocognisea ie he! 
Capital, Vienna—Area (1937) 32,369 7945), rected aoe yoy RS el kan (Di 
y ae . ", a 
_Senitals du (estimated 1947), 6,935,000. miles | public. Ponce Etonic nee ae 


A The Allied f 
poem, hi 8,0, Snir |) i pase core oa ead 
on the east by Hungary, on the south by Ital j Sraear, sagt te | Sea 
te aed one on ie Ves by Germany. 3 Sexes reccrndianisnttl ogee ‘mov eater: | 
ame ee cece bigp There are rich de-| country of Austrian citizens, pee 

copper, lead and tin Seen? Porests ore! a eentinul ond Ber Conca sk contol permitted Me estab i 
timber forms an important asset. The principal ee umber of dates iigustrtat icone zt 


= 
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by the Austrian Parliament @uly 26, 


“ion and Religion. The predominant re- 
s Roman Catholic.. Elementary education is 
nd compulsory between the ages of six and 
ere are Universities in Graz, Vienna and 
ck. The language of Austria within the 
es at the date of the country’s annexation 
nany was principally German. 
se. Austria’s defense is vested in the four 
mg powers, and the country has no armed 
of its own. 
frency. The monetary unit is the schilling, 

up of 100 groschen. 


Parliament elected Prince Charles regent (Sept. 
21, 1944). The House of Representatives voted 
98 to 6 (July 17, 1945) to continue the regency 
and to bar King Leopold’s return to the throne 
Without the consent of Parliament. The Senate 
voted 77 to 58 the following day. 

Parliament consists of a Senate of 167 members, 
elected for terms of four years, 101-by direct vote, 
44 by Provincial Councils and 22 by the Senate 
itself; a House of Representatives of 202 members, 
also elected for terms of four years. 

In the elections (1946) the returns by_ parties 
were: Chamber (Feb. 17)—Christian Socialist 
(Catholic), 92; Socialist, 68: Communist, 23; Libs 
eral, 18; Democratic Union, 1. Senate (Feb. 25)— 
Christian Socialist (Catholic) 83; Socialist, Liberal 
and Communist, 8&4, 

.., he Prime Minister is Paul-Henri Spaak, Social- 
ist, who also is Foreign Minister. 

Universal male suffrage is in force and those 
who fail to vote are fined. Legislation extending 
rs ti suffrage to women (effective 1950) was passed 
bescriptive. (March 1948). } 
2. _Education and Religion. The population is 
2 aL divided into two well defined groups, the Flemings 

and the Walloons. Roman Catholic is the religion 
of the great majority, but religious toleration pre- 
vails. Part of the income of the ministers of the 
Catholic, Jewish, Church of England and Protestant 
Evangelical religions is paid from the national 
treasury. Belgium has four universities in Ghent, 
E Liege, Brussels and Louvain. 
0 Defense. The Belgian Army is maintained by 
calls to colors and voluntary enlistments. Volun- 
tary service begins at 17 years of age with five 
years of service; under 18 four years and over 18 
three years. The Military Law of 1937 establishes 
the period of military obligation at 25 years, 15 to 
be served in the Regular and Reserve and 10 in the 
Territorial Army. The Navy has been reorganized 
since World War II and comprises small warcraft. 

Currency. The unit of currency is the frane with 
& nominal value of 2.28 cents. 


BELGIAN CONGO 
(Congo Belge) 


Capital, Leopoldville—Area, 902,082 square miles 
—Population (1945), 10,425,235. 


Belgium 
(ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE— 
KONINKRIJK BELGIE) 


Mapital, Brussels—Area 11,775 square miles— 
bulation (estimated 1947), 8,388,526. 


tory and Government. Belgium formed part of 

Low Countries from the readjustment of 

pe (1815), after Napoleon’s downfall, until it 
méd its independence (Oct. 14, 1830). 


of King Leopold II of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley’s discoveries, realized the great economic 
Possibilities in the development of the vast terri- 
tory reached by the Congo. The International 
Association of the Congo, which he founded and 
largely financed, sent Stanley back (1879). He 
founded the first station, Vivi (Feb., 1880) and 
in all 24 before he returned (1884). The territory, 
founded as a free state toner nee lore pee 
to Belgium by treaty % is administere 
eee enet hare: oy ery oe by Che akisistec of the Colonies at Brussels, and a 
ere Thes. ee tons are Sobnen Colonial Council of 14 members. The Governor- 
: a faeces St one 5, 1925.) General at Leopoldville is M. Jungers. He is assisted 
a ege ( an aded by by a Government Council of nominated members. 
) Dae oibe decent ee, war, an Belgian Congo has a short coast line on the 


5 cl 


is situated the port of Banana on a fine natural 
Brion ee Sr eee wae ihe ste aed harbor. French Equatorial Africa lies to the north 
h and French armies, defended the national Fiot “sok Fo paeole Pea rat ace! a 4 nee 
i which to : 
y until compelled to surrender (May 28, tothe ph Tanganyika, now British, ut. forments 
i German East Africa, an ganda sh); to 
Pecumonger in Geter ct ite Fs es the north it also touches the Soudan. Vast, sun- 
nself duty bound to remain with it and was | less and well-nigh impenetrable tropical be 
prisoner in his palace where he abstained | the upper ae of ne ae etn arn Me 
operation with the occupation authorities. | 25,000 square miles. 2 ee = 
was taken to Germany. The cabinet es- | the Congo are palm-oil, cotton, palm-nuts, coffee, 
to France and later went’ to England where | cocoa, rubber, copal gum, sugar and ivory. : 
nment-in-Exile was established. With the Mineral products consist of copper, diamonds,. 
nm of Belgium (Sept., 1944) the Govern- | gold, tin, cobalt, tantalum, silver aad radium. ae 
“returned to the homeland. Belgian Congo ranks high among copper praca ng 
Ping. of the Belgians, Leopold III, (born pba Zo mee dao eee Oi ee 
, 1 ict produce more ,000, fe 
ees i> Le eee mainly tidustrial diamonds of which the Congo 
is the world’s largest producer. The uranium ore 
‘m from the ene district a ot Dene ne 
Prince Carl, | furnishes about 90 per cent 0: : 
rot tie Ring oF Ue retes Children of | of radium. The rich Shinkolobwe mine, 100 cae 
eopold are Princess Josephine Charlotte | northwest of Elisabethville, produces uranium ore, 
it. 11 


. i ion figures 
; in (the Heir | chiefly for the United States. No production fig 
hones Bok. tn tee an wie ‘Prince | are available, but the Congo’s 1945 production was 
ge (born June 6, 1934). Queen Astrid was | estimated at 10,000 tons, The uranium pow “A ake 
Aug. 29, 1935) near ucerne, Switzerland, | ore varies widely. The ae copper belt is 
‘the automobile which her husband was driv- | miles long by 25 to 50 miles wi i. fale gta 
nged from the road. The Queen Dowager is The unit of currency is the Congo fra: 
h, Duchess of Bavaria, who married the | Belgian monetary area. _ We 
‘ing Albert, (Oct. 2, 1900) their other chil- Ruanda and Urundi, distr Si 9 ve ay as 
are Prince Charles Theodore, Count of Flan- | man East Africa, have been e es d to een stg 
Oct. 10, 1903) and Princess Marie Jose | mandatory of the League ane OBS hee ion 
p Humbert, of italy, Kine Leopold, 11 mar. | timated (1948) st 3,767,002, of whom 2303 are Buz 
he eis ae a LSE: igians. Both districts are united 
3 . 11, 1941). A son | ropeans, chiefly Belgians. Both distri d 
os rama cornet tte Le oe Neuer administratively with Belgian Congo. aa gee 
1 Henry Albert Maria Leopold.” Accord- | governor at Astrida. The Ruanda a ae 
the King’s decision, children of the second | of Africa’s best cattle Varnes Gere cal peak ae 
we are ineligible to succeed to the throne, | the Birunga range reach an altitude o ; 


The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision — 


‘of solemn engagements which Germany took | South Atlantic at the mouth of the Congo, where . 
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Bhutan 


Capital, Punakha—Area, 18,000 square miles— 
Population (estimated) 300,000. 


The Kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent 
native state in the Himalayas between Tibet on 
the north and parts of the Dominion of India and 
Pakistan on the south, with Sikkim on the west. 
It is 190 miles long from east to west and 90 miles 
wide at its widest point. Punakha is a fortress of 
great natural strength. The inhabitants of Bhutan 
are Mongolians and adhere to a form of Buddhism. 
There is a monastery—Tashi-Cho-dzong—contain- 
‘ing 300 priests. ae 

Agriculture is the chief industry. The principal 
products are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax, 
various kinds of cloth, musk, elephants, ponies and 
chowries. : ; 

The ruler of the kingdom is Maharajah Jig-me 
Wang-chuk (born 1906). He ascended the throne 
(Aug. 21, 1926). Since 1910 he has received a 
subsidy of 1,000,000 rupees from the British gov- 
ernment, 


Bolivia 
(REPUBLICA BO LIVIANA) 


Capital, La Paz—Area (estimated), 416,040 square 
miles—Population (estimated 1947), 3,854,000. 


, Descriptive. Bolivia is bounded by Peru aud Chile 
on the west, Brazil on the north and east, Paraguay 
on the east and Argentina on the south, It lies 
across the Andes, and its chief topographical fea- 
ture is the great central plateau at an altitude of 
12,000 ft., over 500 miles long, lying between two 
great cordilleras having three of the highest peaks 
in America. Precise calculations of the area are 
impossible because of boundary disputes. More 
than 50% of the population are Indians speaking 
their own dialects only, and 25% are of mixed 
piood. Farming, grazing and mining are the chief 
occupations. ‘ 

Lake Titicaca, on the Peruvian-Bolivian border, 
is the highest lake in the world on which steam- 
‘poats regularly ply (12,500 ft.), and is the largest 
Jake in South America (4,000 sq. mi.). 

The legal capital is Suere, but La Paz, a city 
more accessible, is the actual seat of Government. 
La Paz lies in the heart of a gigantic canyon about 
three miles wide, 10 miles long and 1,500 ft. deep, 
at an altitude of about 12,700 ft., and framed with 
high Andean peaks. Its huge cathedral where 12,000 
persons can worship (begun in 1835), was dedicated 
(March 4, 1933). 

Bolivia has 3,495 miles of airlines. It is served 
by Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra) and 
Lloyd Aero Bolivia (LAB). 

Resources and Industries. Agricultural products 
include potatoes, cacao, coffee, barley, coca, high- 
land rice, rubber and cinchona bark. The country 
jis a large exporter of rubber. 

The most important industry is mining. There 
are large deposits of tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
antimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of 

#lime. More than 15% of the world’s output of tin 
is produced in Bolivia with an American corpora- 
tion in control. The country ranks high in the 
mining of antimony and tungsten. The petroleum 
intphe “United, State 

e United States and the United Kingdom 
share the Bolivian tin output almost Seats, 
An agreement between the British Government 
and the Patino group of mines, provided for the 
sale to the United Kingdom of all tin produced by 
these mines for ten years. The output of other 
producers was contracted for by the United States. 

Education and Religion. Primary education is 
ree and compulsory. Adult illiteracy, estimated at 
85% is being lowered. There are three universities, 
in Sucre, Cochrabamba and La Paz. Roman Catho- 
ie 2 . aeeeecs ree pee but other forms 

0! p are permitted. anish is th 
Sf jthe country. 4 Pp e language 
story and Government. By the constitu 

ney the President is elected for four ely 2 

i popular vote. He is not eligible for re-election 

until four years after his term has ended. Those 
over 21 who can read and write have the vote. 

Women voted for the first time in municipal elec- 

tions (Dec. 14, 1947). Congress is composed of 

a Senate of 27 members elected for six years and 

a House of Deputies of 120, elected for four years 

one-half retiring every two years. x 

2 tee is Enrique Hertzog (elected Jan. 

Defense. There is compulsory milita servi 
from 19 years to 55. There is also “pre-military” 
instruction for boys and girls between the ages of 

14 and 18. The active army is limited to approxi- 

Ravel witless nee Ades an paciionel 12,000 na- 

fe) neros. Ame i - 
sion advises the Air Force. noon As AES 
Currency. The unit of currency is the boliviano. 
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Brazil — 
(ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRASIL) ~ 

Capital, Rio de Janeiro—Area, 3,286,170 st 
miles—Population (estimated 1947), 47,550,000) 

Descriptive. Brazil is the largest state eA 
America. It has a coast line on the Atlantic OO 
of 4,889 miles, and extends approximately 2 
miles from north to south and 2,694 miles eas 
west. It-is bounded on the north by Venezuelaa 
Dutch, British, and French Guianas; on the = 
by the Atlantic Ocean; on the south by Urue 
‘Areentina and Paraguay; on the west by Boll: 
Peru and Colombia. The northern part is the & 
heavily wooded basin of the Amazon (1,465 
square miles in Brazil) which rises in the Peru 
Andes and empties into the Atlantic abt: 
Equator. 

The Amazon basin has a network of rivers W 
are navigable for 15,814 miles. The Amazon - 
by itself is navigable for 1,700 miles, the & 
of its course in Brazilian territory. In all its riy 
Brazil possesses 27,318 miles of navigable wa 
ways. Mountain ranges, interspersed with fa 
valleys traverse the eastern and southern § 
The majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of 
natural wonders of the world, are on the bord 
Parana, a southern state. Brazil’s horsepow 
estimated at about 19,519,100. 

Resources and Industries. The mineral w¥ 
of Brazil is vast but comparatively little devel 
Manganese ore is now exported exclusively ta 
United States. The country possesses enor# 
deposits of monazite, main source of tho 
alternate to uranium as a supplier of fission 
material. Gold production is about 1,000,000 cx 
($50,000,006) annually. Other principal minera 
cement, diamonds, iron and coal. Brazil b 
the production of petroleum (1940) and also da 
cped plans for the manufacture of steel, ~ 
domestic ore, and coal. 

The cultivated area is about 35,000,000 
(1946) for the principal crops, cultivation in Bl 
being characterized by extensive planting T¥ 
than contentrated. Agriculture is being mecha 
to a great extent. e 

Cotton, rubber, coffee, cocoa, pinewood, ¢ 
beans, tea and oil, and oiticica oil are impo 
agricultural products. The country is the? 
producer of Carnauba wax, used for electric. 
tion, phonograph records and many other app 
tions. 

Stock raising is important as is the expa 
meat hides and skins, and wool. The wine ing 
is growing and the silk industry is being re 

Industrial production in Brazil is two ands 
half times as great as the agricultural and @! 
production. As late as 1940 the exports of mans 
tured items accounted for 18% of the export 
coffee accounted for only 32%. u 

A five-year program of work and develoy 
was proposed (March 15, 1948) by President - 
to overcome Brazil’s recent unfavorable trade! 
ance. He advocated increasing production bé 
proved transportation facilities, increased 
electric power and exploration for petra 
coincident with measures to improve healtl 
food supply of the population. Aviation has } 
tremendous strides, 

ry and Government. Brazil, disc@ 
(1500) by Pedro Alvares Cabral, a Portuguese ® 
gator, was developed as a colony of Portugal 
the royal house of Braganca, fleeing from I 
before Napoleon’s army (Nov. 1807), trams 
the seat of Government to Rio de Janeiro (Mi 
1808). Brazil was proclaimed a kingdom (18% 
Dom Pedro I who proclaimed the independer 
the country (Sept. .7, 1882) and who was cho 
Emperor (Oct. 12, 1822). The last emperors 
Pedro Il, was driven from the throne (No 
1889) by a revolution which established a rey 
the United States of Brazil. : | 

There are 20 states, with limited autonomy 
five territories; the (Acre), bought from Hi 
(1902), the territory of Fernando de Noronhs 
sisting of the island of the same name, 4 
Guapore and Ponta Pora. | 

Large areas have been detached from si 
States to form five new territories aggres 
almost 200,000 square miles to serve as UI 
between Brazil and eight neighboring co , 

The Constitution of 1937 provided that ‘!) 
interests of national defense the Union mai 
ate Federal territories ‘out of dismembered i 
of States whose administration will be regw 
by special law.’’ A Presidential decree (1940) 
ated a safety zone around Brazil’s fronti¢ 
which aliens may not own property. 

The new territories start at the mouth 
Amazon River and extend southwest and 
southeast to form a belt around Brazil abl 
on eight other countries. Amaput Territory hj 
on French Guiana and Surinam (Dutch Gu! 
Rio Branco Territory borders on. Venezuelh 
reaches almost over to Colombia. and .= 


ly 


2 
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Gdéaporte Territory 


Dobruja, 2,983 Square miles, with 

id oe Ponto P 378,364. The cession restored the bound fam oe of 
a Argen’ 1912. 

S on Argentina and 


' conciliating f a en 7 
astice, & free enterp In a plebiscite (Sept. 8, 1946) the Bul 
eG re. Soe ed ae h people ousted the King, the ‘Eueealie syateneane 
na Sement ot ee on voted the @stablishment of a Republic, which was 
g interest. 


3 
arter reaffi to the throne on the death of his father, King 


suffrage an country for Egypt. A abe ot | aes iy. him. 
e Parliament, was 


Tesident is Maj. Gen. Enrico Gaspar Dutra 
Blected Dec. 2, 1945). . 
A+nhere is a bicameral legislature, both houses 
tted for four-year terms. 
& bill cancelling mandates of Communists hold- 
ag “elective offices was passed (Jan. 7, 1948) and 
; ogee the Supreme Electoral Tribunal (Jan. 


azilian import and export trade were placed 
emergency Government control by a decree 
ed by President Dutra (Feb. 24, 1948). 
tion and Religion. The country is Catholic, 
b freedom of worship is guaranteed. The Protest- 
Population, the second most important was 
774 por eed BR ade 
Pivorces are for en. Church weddings re- 
sive the status of civil weddings. j 
#he world’s second largest betatron is in Sao 


The party distribution of seats follows: Commu- 
nists, 277; Fatherland Front wing of the Agrarians, 
69; Social Democrats, 9; Zveno, 8; Radicals, a 
United Opposition (Agrarians led by Nikola Pet- 
kov and the Lulchey Socialists), 101; Democrats, 
none. The elections were by proportional repre- 
sentation. In the popular vote the Fatherland ) 
Front coalition received 2,980,175, with the Gom- 
munists listed as getting 2,263,321. The two 
parties of the United Opposition received 1,208,101, 
or about 28 per cent. 

The Head of State is elected for four years and 
can be elected for only two successive terms. The ‘ 
National Assembly is elected for a four-year term ' 
and chooses the Head of State and Premier and ’ 
has full control of state affairs. Private enter-~ , 


ulo, where a nuclear energy research institute prise and belongings earned by labor and savings : 
been established (1948) are protected by the State. Much of Bulgaria’s 


the University of Rio de Jane i - 
nly wees industry has been nationalized (1946-1948). 


Education and Religion. Bulgaria’s language is 
fe in Porte Al Slavonic. The state church is Orthdox Greek, 
ac png AM oe Elementary education is obligatory from seven to 


14 years of age. There is a state university in Sofia 

and the American College is also situated there. 
Defense. Army service is compulsory between the 

ages cf 17 and 65 and usually is for two years. 
Currency. The monetary unit is the leva. 


Burma 
Capital, Rangoon—Area, 261,610 square miles— 
4 h Population (1931), 14,667,146. 
The Na Descriptive. The Union of Burma, a Republic, is 
Tee river monitors bounded on the north by Tibet and China, on the _ 
four east by China, French Indo-China and Siam, on. 


the south by the Bay of Bengal and on the west by 
the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Provinces of 
Bengal and Assam. 

The sub-continent of which Burma forms a part 
comprises a series of great river valleys running 


1 of 5,000. 


rrenc h 5 approximately north and south, divided from one © 
Wnt Ths monetary, unit is\ the cruzeiro. another by mountain ranges and plateaus. The 
° = Irrawaddy Valley constitutes Burma proper. 
Bulgaria The climate is tropical, with a well-defined rainy 
(BLGARIYA) season from the middle of May to the middle of 


October. : 

The Irrawaddy River is navigable for 900 miles 
and its tributary, the Chindwin, for 300: 

Resources and Industries. The principal products 
are teakwood, rice, cotton, maize, tobacco, tin, 
silver and petroleum. The rubies, sapphires and . ~ 
jade found in Burma are unsurpassed in quality. ~ ~~ 

History and Government. Under British inffu+ 
ence since about 1612 under the East India 
Company. Burma was administered as part of 
British India from the first Burma war (1826). 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Burma, which had long sought release, was de- 
tached from British India (April 1, 1937), made a 
self-governing unit of the British Commonwealth, 
and received a constitution of her own. Under the 
new law, there was a Senate of 36 members and 
a House of barony om ha ot 13a eae 1etél: 

q f e Treaty of Berlin (Jul Burma became an independent nation comp: y 
isie> BL an pitonom ous and tributary pecs Sutslde the British Commonwealth by a treaty 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey. | signed in London (Oct. 17, 1947, effective Jan, 4, + 

a declared its ependence (Oct. 5, 1908). | 1948), and became the 58th member of the United : 

n Rumelia joi: Bulgaria (Sept. 16, 1885) | Nations (April 19, 1948). 

revolution against the Sultan. ; The Premier is Thakin Nu. | 

aria was an ally ‘of the Central Powers in| Education and Religion. The indigenous races 

Waf I. By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly | of Burma are of Mongoloid stock, allied to the 
ris) (Nov. 27, 1919), Bulgaria ceded Thrace to | Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Tibetans, Malays and 
e and the “Strumnitza others of eastern Asia. Burmese or one of its 
variants is spoken by nearly three-fourths of the 
population, Approximately hait of the urban male 
population (1931), a very small percentage of the 
total, is literate. Higher education is provided at 

niversity of Rangoon. .. 
Mone chief Peligion is Buddhism, an offshoot of 


ital, Sofia—Area, 42,808 square miles—Popu- 
(estimated 1947), 7,048,000. 


iptive. The Republic of Bulgaria is bounded 
north by Rumania, on the west by Yugo- 
, on the south by Greece, on the east by the 
ea, and on the southeast by Turkey. 
jources and Industries. The principal crops are 
» Tye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes and to- 
Go. Fruit is abundant. Agriculture claims 78 
t of the population. 
trial plants and cultures, fruits, vegetables 
_ dairy products are exported in large quanti- 
3. Coal production is extensive. 
chief seaports are Varna and Burgas (Bour- 
which account for 80 per cent of the foreign 


and Government. The Principality of 
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Hinduism. However, caste distinctions are prac- 
tically unknown to the Burmese. eS 
Currency. The monetary unit is the British 


pound. zi 
Chile - 
(REPUBLICA D E CHILE) 


Capital, Santiago—Area, 286,396 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1947), 5,479,202. 


Descriptive: The Republic of-Chile lies on the 
west coast of South America, occupying the strip 
of land between the Andes and the South Pacific, 
from Peru to Diego Ramirez Island 55°59/S., having 
an extreme length of about 2,620 miles, with a 
coast line of 2,900 miles. The average breadth 
north of 40° is 100 miles. 

The Andes have many lofty peaks, notably Acon- 
cagua (altitude 23,081 feet) in Argentina near the 
Chilian border the highest peak in the Americas, 
Tres Cruces (22,162 ft.), El Muerto (21,227 ft.), the 
Bayo (19,993 ft.), the Guallatiri (19,882 ft.) 

Easter Island 2,000 miles west of Chile, with its 
hundreds of stone figures, and the two Juan Fer- 
nandez Islands, less than 500 miles west, are na- 
tional parks of the Chilean Government. 

The population is almost entirely of European 
Hu tad there are about 30,000 Araucans (natives) 
in the Andes and an indeterminate number of no- 
madic Fuegans in Tierra del Fuego. 

Punta Arenas with a population of 30,000 in the 
Straits of Magellan, is the southernmost city in 
the world. It is the center of a thriving sheep 
industry. Ushuaia, the capital of the Argentine 
Territory of Tierra del Fuego, lies to the south of 
Punta Arenas but has a population of only 1,100. 

Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded (1543) and 
Santiage, the capital, three hours inland, is two 
years older. 

Resources and Industries. The land in the north 
part is arid, but two provinces there, Tarapaca and 
Antofagasta, produced 95% of the world’s nitrate 
supply until the process of obtaining nitrate from 
the air was made commercially profitable. There 
are 152 nitrate works, but only about 25 are in ac- 
tual operation, producing about 100,000 metric tons 
@ month. About 70% of the world’s supply of iodine 
is a’ by-product of Chilean nitrate oficinas. Chile 
is the world’s second largest producer of copper. 
The provinces of Atacama and Coquimbo have 
enormous iron deposits estimated at a billion tons, 
South of Valparaiso are large beds of coal, the 
Teserve estimated at two billion tons. Other min- 
erals are gold, silver, cobalt, zinc, manganese, 
borate, salt, sulphur, marble and onyx. 

Agriculture is an important industry. There are 
many large dairy farms. Wheat, barley, oats, beans, 
lentils, apples, melons, peaches, plums, nectarines, 
peas and potatoes are grown in abundance. Chile 
ranks high among wine producing countries with 
36,308 producing vineyards covering 250,000 acres. 

Manufacturing industries have developed greatly 
during the last ten years. With the creation 
ioe of the Corporacion de Fomento de la Pro- 

uecion (Corporation for the Promotion of Pro- 
duction) with a capital of $40,000,000, production 
een core and manufactures has vastly 
Chilean imports consist mainly of machinery, 
Poeviem. sugar, newsprint, automobiles, coffee, 

a and maté and textiies. 
wool the exports are chiefly meats, barley, oats, 
beans. lentils and fresh fruits. 

Chile has about 6,000 miles of railroads, over 
halt being state owned. 
of airlines and 28,964 miles of roads. 

An important rail link was opened (Feb. 20, 1948) 


} tween Argentina and Chile, called the Trans, 
dine of the North, stretching 543 miles between 
ta in Argentina to Antofagasta, Chile, at on 


point reaching an altitude of 14,282 feet. ' 
History and Government. 
Spanish yoke eae te) 
Under the constitution (1925), the President is 
elected for six years, the 45 senators for eight 
143 deputies for four, all by direct popular vote. 


The President is Gabriel Gonzalez Videla (elected 
Sept. 4, 1946) for a six-year term. All male per- 
sons, 21 years of age or more, and able to read and 


Us have suffrage 
e 
worker contributes 2 per cent of his wages the 
employer a sum equal to 5 per cent of the wages, 
and the Government 11% 


and includes health insurance. 


Education and Religion. Education is free and 
(since 1920) compulsory. A National Library, the 
University of Chile and a Catholic University are 
in Santiago. There is a university in Concepcion 
The 
Roman Catholic religion is dominant though not 
maintained by the state (since 1925) and all re- 


and a technical university in~ Valparaiso. 


ligions are protected. The language is Spanish. 
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Besides minerals and 


There are 2,308 miles 


Chile threw off the 


, and 


has social security under which each 


er cent in return for 
which the worker gets retirement pay, discharge 
pay equal to one month’s pay for each year of 
service, and ‘‘family assistance’? payment which 
aids in equalizing the burdens of large families, 


4 


++ 
from 20 year] 
in ha 


12 years and with thn 


There is an e 0 
The monetary unit is the peso. 


times. 
Currency. 


Air Service of four brigades. | 


Ei 
China i 

(CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO, i. e& REPUBLIC 
OF CHINA) 


Capital, Nanking—Area. including outlying terri 


tories, 4,314,097 square miles; China proper, 2279, i 
134 square miles — Population (census 1948) 
462,798,093. 


Descriptive. China occupies a territory in th 
eastern part of Asia about one-third larger thas 
continental United States. To the north lie 
Siberia; to the west Russian Turkestan; to : 
southwest and south the barrier of the Himalayat 
forms the Tibetan-Indian frontier. French Indo 
China borders it on the south; and the China Seq 
and Yellow sea on the east separate it from thi 
Philippines, the Japanese Empire and Korea. ry 
country is of rolling topography, rising to high ele 
vation in the north in the Khinghan Mountain 
separating Manchuria and Mongolia, the Tarabs 
gatai Mountains in Sinkiang; the Himalayan am 
Kunlun Mountains in the southwest in Tibet any 
the Khangai Mountains in Mongolia. Its lengu 
from north to south is 1,860 miles and its br th 
from east to west more than 2,000 miles. F 

China Proper occupies the fertile southeastem 
part of the country, an area nearly twice the sia 
of the United States*east of the Mississippi. The 
the population on the generally accepted estima 
has a density of 174 to the square mile. Chir 
Proper is one of the best watered countries of tl 
world. From the mountains on the west four gres 
rivers run in general course stretching for hundrevw 
of miles along the ocean and inland for 300 mile 
These rivers, the Yangtze, the Yellow, the && 
Kiang and the Kwang ho, drain four-fifths of 
country. 4 

Resources and Industries. China is essentia 
agricultural. Wheat, barley, corn, kaoliang, am 
millet and other cereals, with peas and beams, a! 
produced in the north; rice, sugar and indigo in t# 
south. Rice is the staple food of the Chinese. F 
is grown in abundance. Fibre crops are importa) 
and include abutilon, hemp, jute, ramie and fis 
Cotton is produced mostly in the Yangtze and ¥ 
low River valleys and the country ranks as one? 
the great cotton producers of the world. Tea: 
cultivated principally in the west and south. One # 
the most important industries of China is silk ew 
ture. It has flourished 4,000 years. Livestock 5 
raised in large numbers. In years before World ¥ 
II flour and rice milling had become extensive 
tanning, cement and glass manufacture. 

China is one of the foremost coal countries | 
the world, with reserves estimated at 243,669,0( 
000 tons. Other minerals are iron ore, tin, ang 
mony, wolfram, molybdenum, bismuth and 
Oil wells are worked in South Manchuria 
— The oldest iron industry in the world is # 

ansi. 

Chief exports are animal products, oils, tallay 
wax, seeds, raw cotton, raw_ silk, des, 
leather, tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, piel 
goods, paper, cereals, beans and peas. The il 
ports include cotton, wool, metals, fishery pra 
ucts, tobacco, chemicals, dyes, paints, coal, co 
machinery and armaments. ‘Trade is principe 
with the United States, Japan, Germany @ 
Great Britain. P| 

Chinese Industrial Cooperatives have more thi 
2,000 units with a capital investment of 30,000,") 
yuan and are producing goods valued at more th 
9,000,000 yuan monthly. | 

Shanghai, China’s commercial and industz} 
capital, is’ situated on the left bank of || 
Whangpoo River, 12 miles above its mouth at W¥ 
sung in the Yangtze delta. It occupies the m 
strategic position economically of any city || 
China. The Province of Kiangsu, in which Shai 
hai is situated, having about 36,469,321 peoplet 
41,818 square miles, is the most densely populas 
political unit in the world. o 

History and Government. One of the oldest 
monarchies, with a history reaching back to 2% 
ae became a Republic after a revolutl} 

3 : * 

The United States and Great Britain sig 
(Jan. 11, 1943) treaties with China abo sii 
extraterritorial and other special rights enjoy 
for approximately 100 years. The treaty €n 
special rights enjoyed by the United States in }| 
so-called Treaty Ports, in the Diplomatic Qua®s 
in Peiping and in international settlements }} 
Shanghai and Amoy. The United States also &} 
up rights under-the Boxer protocol, signed a 


/ 


pen) including the right to 


They 
The 
sembiy elects the President and Vice President, 
ho*likewise serve six-year terms: it also has the 
ewer to amend the Constitution. 
The National Government is a committee form 
Sovernment composed of a Nationa! Govern- 
ment Council, or State Council, whose chairman 
own as President of the National Government, 
ad five Yuan (Councils). 
A coalition was formed (April 16-17, 1947) of the 
Suomintang, dominant political party which came 
ato power (1925' following the Nationalist Revolu- 
; the Young China Party, the Democratic So- 
ts and a group of non-partisans. Not partici- 
jating in the government are the two largest 
Minority parties—the Communists and the Demo- 
ratic League. The Kuomintang, despite its abdi- 
tion of its one-party monopoly, retained its pre- 
ment position in the government. 
he five Yuan authorized by the “Law Govern- 
the-Organization of the National Government 
Republic of China,’’ commonly but inaccur- 
y known as the Organic Law of China (promul- 
d Oct. 4, 1928 and amended on eight occasions 
®) are: Executive, Legislative, Judicial, Exam- 
ation and Control Supervisory. 
The Executive Yuan, in point of actual im- 
ance, by far exceeds that of the other four 
“an. It is often Jikened to a responsible cabinet. 
The Legislative Yuan is unicameral, its mem- 
®S serving three-year terms. It has the power 
lecide laws, budgets, amnesty, declaration of 
conclusion of peace and other international 
irs. The Legislative Yuan may have from 49 to 
# members. Ordinarily, it has five committees of 
codification, foreign relations, finance, eco- 
Hie affairs and military affairs. 
‘The Judicial Yuan has four units. They are the 
fimistry of Justice, the Supreme Court, the Ad- 
strative Court and the Commission for the 
iplinary Punishment of Public Functionaries. 
Under the Examination Yuan are the Ministry 
Personnel and the Examination Commission. 
‘The Control, or Supervisory Yuan may have from 
to 49 members, Its principal functions are im- 
achment and auditing. The former is exercised 
-members of the Yuan, while the latter is exer- 
d through the Ministry of Audit. : 
he President of the National Government is 
neralissimo Chiang Kai-shek who is also com- 
ander-in-chief of the land, naval and air forces. 
Succeeded to the office (Oct. 10, 1943) for a term 
| three years on the death of Lin Sen and re- 
d his practically dictatorial powers under the 
‘coalition government. He was re-elected (April 
1948) by the National Assembly, becoming 
hina’s first President under the new Constitution, 
id vested with power to govern by decree for the 
iration of the civil war emergency. 
he Premier is Dr. Wong Wen-hao (appointed 
24, 1948). 
ne Japanese extended their power over China 
50 years, since the Sino-Japanese war (1894). 
grea was arinexed (1910); Manchuria (1931-32). 
fs border province of Jehol was cut off as ‘4 


state (1933). Kwantung army troops came 
h (1935) the Great Wall north of Peiping 
3m Jehol into the province of Chahar which lies 
ween Jehol and Mongolia. The principal Chinese 
als in Peiping and Tientsin and in Hopei and 
r provinces were turned out and replaced 
“mew men acceptable to the Japanese leaders. 
ay Chahar was made a demilitarized zone 
June of 1935. . 
Japan set up (1937) a sp-called independent gov- 
iment in Peiping, called ‘‘The Provisional Gov- 
ent of the Republic of China’ and (1938) 
uptishea a second regime ‘‘The New Reformed 
vernment of the Republic of China’ at Nan- 


gh broke ouf between China and Japan 
ily 1 1837) and later large areas of the coastal 
inces were occupied by the Japanese invaders. 
ader the terms of surrender in World War II 
pan returned to China all the seized territories. 
ter more than seven years of war with Japan 
lly 7, 1937-Aug. 5, 1945), internal disturbances 
se Being oS Kuomintang, Communists and 
us other factions. 
ation and Religion. China has all the im- 
religions of the world, but none of its own. 
ism and Taoism are considered by the 
not as religions, but as political philoso- 
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Buddhism was introduced 

irom India and has the most followers, though its 

influence has declined. Mohammedanism and 

Christianity came from Europe. 

ion ee, oe, 48,000,000 a’ghemmedans with more 
: Osques, and 2,642,1 

618,600 Protestants. 66 Catholics and 

;wince the abolition of the civil service examina- 
tion in 1905, the education System in China und 
been modelled after the American system. The 
Government promulgated (1944) a law providing 
for the establishment of one public school for 
every “‘pao’’ (100 to 150 households) in the coun- 
try In a move to combat illiteracy. Education in 
the schools is free and attendance compulsory for 
children between the ages of six and 12. 

In 1946 there were 269,937 primary schools with 
21,831,898 pupils; secondary schools numbered 
4,530 with 1,394,844 pupils. Universities, colleges 
and technical schools totaled 185, with 129,336 


students. 
which gets 


phies and teachings. 


,, Defense. China has a national Arm 
its recruits through a system of compulsory citizen- 
ship service for a period of three years. There is 
also the regular Army with voluntary and obliga- 
tory service for six years and with extended service 
up to the ages of 20 and 25. The nominal strength 
of the Chinese Army is estimated at 5,000,000 but 
& shortage of equipment has reduced ‘the size to 
between 2,200,000 and 4,000,000 (1948). Chinese 
Communist forces are estimated at 600,000. The 
Chinese Navy, in the process of reorganization, in- 
cludes (1948) three cruisers, five destroyers, one 
corvette and a number of miscellaneous craft. 

Currency. ‘The unit of currency is the gold yuan 
(established Aug. 19, 1948) with a value of 25 
American cents. MONGOLIA 


Mongolia, although nominally of China, was 
Somewhat shaken loose from Chinese adherence 
after World War I. 

Outer Mongolia is a republic (Mongolian People’s 
Republic). It is bounded on the north by_Siberia, 
on the west by Sinkiang, on the south and east by 
China Proper and Manchuria. Its area is about 
622,744 square miles; the population is about 
850,000. The capital is Urga. 

At a plebiscite (Oct. 20, 1945) the Republic voted 
to sever all ties with China and to become an inde- 
pendent nation. Outer Mongolia governs itself on 
the Soviet principle. 

Inner Mongolia consists of three provinces: Sui- 
yuan, Chahar and Ninghsia. Under the pressure 
of Japanese militarists an autonomous government 
was set up (April 23, 1934) in Pailingmiao to 
handle local affairs. An- autonomous Republic was 
set up (May 12, 1947) by Chinese Communists. 


SIN-KIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 

Sinkiang, known as the New Dominion, com- 
prises Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria, 
There are Turks, Mohammedans and Chinese resi- 
dents there. Along the Kashgar and Yarkand 
Rivers there is much irrigation, and cereals, fruits 
-and vegetables are grown with wool, cotton and 
silk production. Tihwa is the chief town. 
pop 
and its area at 633,802 square miles. ; 

It is from Sinkiang that much jade comes. In 
view of its propinquity to Soviet Russia this proy- 
ince, especially economically, has been under the 
influence of the Russians for more than a decade. 
With the opening up of highways -and airways 
Sinkiang is now much closer to the rest of China. 


TIBET 

Tibet, a country of Asia, is bounded on the north 
by China and on the south by Nepal, Burma and 
the Dominions of India and Pakistan. Nominally 
it is under the rule of China. The country is 
little known, situated between the Himalaya and 
Kunlun Mountains and hitherto practically shut 
to strangers. The trade is with India mostly, 
being carried on through lofty passes, some of 
which are 14,000 to 18,000 ft. high, which are 
impassable in winter. China’s hold on Tibet was 
visibly loosened when the revolution (1911) broke in 
China. The Tibetans expelled the Chinese garri- 
sons. But since the establishment of the National 
Government (1927) a great deal has been accom- 
plished to bring Tibet closer_under the influence 
of the Chinese Government. The capital is Lhasa, 
The area of Tibet is 475,000 square miles with wide 
areas unexplored. Population is estimated at 3,- 
000,000. Some recent estimates place it as high as 
6,000,000 and as low as 700,000. 
"The head of the government is the Dalai 

o acts through a regent. 

nethe icon is Lamaism, a modified form of 


ade musk is obtained from the 


muskdeer, now becoming very scaree in Tsarung 


mountains in Southeastern Tibet. 


MANCHURIA : 
Manchuria, the Manchu state. with an area of 


404,428 square miles; population (1940) including 


It is estimated © 


The 
ation of Sin-kiang is estimated at 1,200,000 — 


ee eee 


= 


'1932) and came into existence (Mar. 1, 


Mt. 
_ exceedingly steep and craggy but the western slope 


ceded to Japan (1895). 
the end of 
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by Siberia (U.S.S.R.), on the east by Siberia an 
Korea, on the south by the Yellow Sea and China, 
and on the west by China, Siberia and Mongolia. 


at Mukden when it was renamed Manchukuo. At 
the close of the Sino-Japanese war (1945) the 
territory was returned to China, the area divided 
into nine provinces and the name changed back 
to Manchuria. 

The soil of Manchuria is one of the richest in 
the world. The area of land capable of cultivation 
totals 27,853,640 acres, of which 11,409,585 acres are 
tilled. The principal crops are soy beans, kaoliang, 
millet, corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an im- 
portant product. The land possesses great mineral 
wealth, including iron, gold, coal, magnesite, and 


oil shale. 
KWANTUNG 


Kwantung is the southern part of the Lisotung 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchuria, 
bounded on the east by the Bay of Korea, on the 
south by the Yellow Sea and on the west by the 
Giaotung Gulf. The capital is Dairen. The area is 
1,438 square miles; the population (1935), 1,656,726. 

Russia leased Kwantung from China and con- 


' structed the strongly fortified city of Port Arthur 
_ and the nearby commercial ice-free port of Dalny 


(now Dairen), chief seaport of Manchuria and 
southern terminus of the South Manchurian Rail- 
road which connects with the Peiping and Korean 
lines at Mukden and with the Trans-Siberian at 
Changchun. 

Japan seized Port Arthur (1905), and at the close 
of the Russo-Japanese War took over the lease 
in the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905). It was re- 
stored to the U.S.S.R. by the Yalta Agreement 
(Feb. 11, 1945), which agreement also inter- 
nationalized Dairen. 

FORMOSA 


Formosa is an island between the Philippines on 
the south and Japan to the north with the China 
Sea on the west and the Pacific Ocean on the 
east. A range of mountains from the north forms 
the backbone of the island with the highest peak, 
Nitaka, 14,500 feet. The eastern is 


is flat, fertile and well cultivated, yielding two 
rice crops each year. The area is 13,800 square 
miles and the eee (1935) 5,212,426. 

-The principal crops, besides rice, are tea, sugar, 
Sweet potatoes, ramie, jute, tumeric and camphor. 
Minerals include gold, silver, copper and coal. 

Formosa was ceded by China (1895) to Japan 
after the Sino-Japanese War and was returned to 
China as a province (1945) after the surrender of 
Japan in World War I. 

The Pescadores (Pheng-hu) a group of islands 
with an area of approximately 50 square miles and 
@ population bordering on 60,000, are between For- 
mosa and the coast of China, by whom they were 
The islands remained under 
Japanese rule until restored to China (1945) after 
World War II. and are administered 
as a part of Formosa. Sugar cane is the most im-~- 
portant agricultural product. 


Colombia 
(LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA) 


Capital, Bogota—Area, 439,830 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1947), 10,545,000. 


‘Descriptive. The Republic of Colombia, situated 
in the extreme northwest of South America, ex- 
tends up the Isthmus of Panama to the Republic 
of Panama. It has a coast line of 913 miles on 
the Pacific Ocean, and 1,094 miles on the Caribbean 
Sea. It has as neighbors Venezuela and Brazil on 


the east, and Ecuador and Peru on the south. 


Three great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras, run through 
the country from north to south. The eastern 


‘ yange consists mostly of high table lands, cool 


and healthful, and densely populated. The Magda- 
lena River, in the east, rises in the high Andes and 
flows north into the Caribbean Sea, 12 miles from 
Barranquilla. It is mavigable for more than 800 


iles. 

Snow-crested mountains standing almost directly 
ever the equator are one of many examples of 
scenic pyender in Colombia. Tourists are also at- 
tracted by the famous Tequendama Falls, a natural 
wonder near Bogota. 

Bogota, the capital (founded in 1538), is situated 
in the Andes 8,660 ft. high. To reach it by the 
Magdalena River and rail requires nearly a week: 
but a daily airplane service makes it in 242 hours. 
fone is tri-weekly airplane service to the United 

ates, 

Resources and Industries. The soil of Colombia is 
fertile and agriculture is a growing industry. Mild 
coffee is produced extensively. Rice, tobacco and 
cotton are cultivated. besides cocoa, sugar. tagua, 


Foreign Countries—China; Colombia; Costa Rica eee 


th |lwheat and bananas. Dyewoods are important 


perk S la epg tolu balsam and copaiba 
are being te) . t E 

The country is rich in minerals. Seventy-f 
miles from Bogota are the Muzo emerald min 
which have been in operation for four centurk 
Near Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines 
Other minerals are gold, silver, copper, lead, mer 
cury, cinnabar, manganese, platinum, coal, irox 
limestone, salt and petroleum. : Ht 

Colombia’s principal imports are textiles, metas 
lic products, transport materials, food, chemicas 
and machinery. 

History and Government. The country, conquers 
and ruled by Spain for 300 years, won its freedog 
in the revolt of the Spanish-American colonic 
(1810-1824), the liberator, Simon Bolivar, estal 
lishing the Republic of Colombia (1819). Venezue 
and Ecuador withdrew (1829-30). 

The Congress consists of a Senate of 57 member 
elected for a term of four years, and a House « 
Representatives of 119, elected directly by the pee 
ple every two years. Women are barred from votin 
and holding elective office. The President is electa 
by direct vote for four years and is ineligible fd 
the following term. The President is Marian 
Ospina Perez, Conservative (elected May 5, 1936 

Education and Religion. The population is maine 
whites and half castes with only 105,807 Indiar 
Education is free but not compulsory. The N: 
tional University (founded 1572) is in Bogot 
There are four other universities. Roman Cathob 
is the prevailing religion but all are tolerate; 
Spanish is the language of the country. . 7 

Defense. Military service is compulsory betwee 
the ages of 21 and 30 with actual service for 0: 
year. The Navy consists of two destroyers 
small boats. 

Currency. The monetary unit is the gold peso.» 


Costa Rica 
(REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA) 


Capital, San Jose—Area, approximately 23,0 
square miles—Population (estimated 1947), 171,50 


Descriptive. Costa Rica, a Republic, in the souti 
ern part of Central America, has Nicaragua for - 
neighbor on the north and Panama on the soul 
The lowlands by the Caribbean have a_tropiai 
climate. The interior plateau, with an altitude: 
about 4,000 ft., has a temperate climate. 

San Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 mij 
by rail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic O 
72 by rail from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean 
is a city of great charm with Spanish balcon 
and patios. e crater atop Poas Volcano is ti 
largest in the world. Puerto Limon occupies ti 
site where Columbus landed on his fourth and Ik 
visit to Americe. 

Costa Rica is well served by steamship 
airplane services. There are two internation 
airports, one at Santa Anna, about 15 miles dk 
west of San Jose and another at Sabana, only iif 
minutes from the heart of San Jose. 

esources and Industries. Coffee of a high qu. 
ity is the chief crop. Bananas and cocoa are pp) 
fuse. Corn, sugar-cane, rice, tobacco and potatell 
are cultivated. The distillation of spirits is 
government monopoly. 

The forests are extensive, but the lumber indzl) 
try is negligible. Gold and silver are mined on ti 
Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, alabast. 
granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, sulpl) 
and copper. 

Chief imports are flour, textiles, sugar, rice, i 
pees machinery, gasoline, leather, hardware 2 

ools. . 

History and Government. Although once a Dé 
of the Confederation of Central America (18% 
1829); Costa Rica has been independent since 184 
The Constitution (adopted Dec. 7, 1871) has ba 
many times modified. The legislative power 
vested in a,Chamber of Deputies, 44 in numb 
with four-year terms, one-half elected dire 
every two years by male suffrage. The Preside 
elected for four years, appoints a Ministry of ni 
The President cannot be,re-elected to an im 


years. 

The President is Otilio Ulate (elected Feb. 
1948). The country actually is temporarily ru 
by a revolutionary Junta headed by Col. d 
Figueres which took command following a revo; 
tion arising out of disputes over election of Pre 
PE tivion wad 

ligion an ucation. Roman Catholic is 

religion, but the nation has religious liberty. H) 
mary education is compulsory and; free. The Ij 
tional School of Agriculture is in San Pedro & 
the Natio eens in San Jose. aha leh 
of the country is Spanish. Engli i 
the public schools. : dah aah e 

, 


Bd 
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much larger. 
ency. The monetary unit is the colon. 


Cuba 
(REPUBLICA DE CUBA) 


apital, Hayana—Area, 44,128 square miles— 
ilation (estimated 1947), 5,130,000. 


. 
scriptive. Cuba, the ‘‘Pearl of the Antilles,’ 
St island of the West Indies, lies among the 
.of Mexico, the Strait of Florida and the At- 

Ocean on the north and the Caribbean Sea 
tthe south. Key West, Fla., is about 90 miles 
nt. The Windward Passage, 50 miles wide, 
rates it from Haiti to the east, and Jamaica 
British) lies 85 miles to the south. Yucatan is 130 
Hes to the west. Its length is 730 miles, and the 
feadth averages 50 miles, with a maximum of 160 
. The coast line, including the larger keys, is 
it 2,500 miles in length. It has numerous har- 
Notably that of Havana, one of the finest and 
in the world, also Guantanamo, and Bahia 
da. Guantanamo was leased for an annual 
al of $2,000 to the United States (July 2, 1903) 
has since been maintained as a naval base. 
Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the 
and in Oriente in the east, where 
ney reach a general elevation of about 3,000 
=, with Pico Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the highest 
pint. Santa Clara is rough and broken, but 
fatanzas and Havana are fiat and rolling. 

Phe soil is alluvial and under the tropical heat 
humidity the vegetation is of rare richness. 
ess estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are 

ed with dense forest. The royai palm tree 
minates every landscape. All tropical fruits and 
fetables flourish. At Havana the mean tempera- 
-is 76 and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. 
urces and Industries. Commercial relations 

m Cuba and the United States have been 
ally close since Cuban independence. 
gar is the predominant crop, and 2,285,000 
are given over to growing it. Cuba is the 
t cane sugar producer in the world. To- 
raising and the manufacture of cigars and 
farettes rank next in importance. The amount 
‘Sugar exported to the United States is in ac- 

ance with a quota established by the Washing- 
vernment. 
asses and other derivatives with sugar, repre- 
73% of the exports. Tobacco is cultivated 
iy in the famous Vuelta-Abajo district. Other 
tural products are coffee, pineapples, ba- 
citrus fruit and cocoanuts. Cabinet woods, 


Iron, 
, Manganese, gold, petroleum and salt are 


of the minerals 
has been expanded from 

nporting to an exporting basis. The last live- 
ick census (1940) reported 5,334,813 head of cat- 
, the largest ‘ever recorded. L 

here are more than 3,000 miles of railroads, 
sh a main trunk line running across the Island 
Guantanamo Bay to Guane, a distance of 
than 700 miles. Havana, Camaguey and San 
pio de los Banos are important air bases. 
History and Government. The island was discov- 
d by Columbus on his first voyage of exploration 
ob. 28, 1492). He landed at what is now known 
the Bay of Nuevitas and took possession of the 
try in the name of the King of Spain. It was 
led successively Juana, Santiago and Ave Maria, 
y regaining its Indian name of Cuba. 

, with the exception of the period (1762-63) 
ned a Spanish colony until the sovereignty 

linquished (Dec. 10, 1898) under the terms 


for freedom. 
n form of government (1902) with the Con- 
ation providing for the election of a presi- 
jit for a term of four years (he is ineligible to 
ed himself); a Vice President, a Senate with 
ht-year terms and a House of Representatives 
a four-year terms. 
he Constitutional’Convention (elected Nov. 15, 
was inaugurated (Feb., 1940) and drafted 
w Constitution providing for social security, 
“es and hours regpilations and other reforms. 
ionstitution went into effect (Oct. 10, 1940), 
cing the 1902 Constitution and the constitu- 
statutes by which Cuba had been governed 
1940). Voting is compulsory. The President 
r. Carlos Prio rer elected for a four-year 
n (May 31, 1948). 
w treaty- between the United States and 
ves ratified by the U. S. Senate (1934). It 


Q 


ded that of May 22, 1903, and abandon 
he of the United States to intervene in t 


ee a a 
Rica; Cuba; Czechoslovakia \ 


airs of Cuba under the Platt Amend- | 


. 


Education and Religion. Education is compulso 
between the ages of seven and 14. Among the 
higher institutions of learning is the University of 
anne poe re in ogee ar Roman Catholic 

1 predominant. e€ langu i i 
bg Pe wane understood. = ae ee 
, Defense. Compulsory military se - 
lished (Jan..5, i949). “ pabonsiie 

Currency. The monetary unit is the peso. 


Czechoslovakia 


(CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA) 


Capital, Prague (Praha)—Area, 49,358 square 
miles—Population (estimated 1947), 12,170,000. 


Descriptive. Czechoslovakia lies athwart the 
heart of Europe from east to west and, like Switzer- 
land, Austria and Hungary, is a land-locked coun- 
try without direct access to the sea. Its boundaries 
are, in the north, Germany and Poland; in the 
south Austria, Hungary and Rumania; in the west 
Germany, and in the east Poland and Rumania. 
Its extreme length is about 600 miles and its width 
varies from 50 to 100 miles. 


There are two extensive mountain systems in 


Czechoslovakia: the Carpathian in the eastern parts’ 


of Moravia, Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia 
and the Sudeten in the west on the German bor- 
der. Forests are famous for hunting and are 
the habitat of the bear, the chamois, the ibex, 
wildcat and wild boars. 

_ The subterranean caverns are among the curiosi- 
ties of Europe; the spas and mineral springs also 
are noted. : 

Prague, the capital, has a wealth of medieval 
architecture equalled by few other cities of Eu- 
rope. More than 3,500 years back there was a 
settlement within the territory which is now oc- 
cupied by present day Prague, on the site of the 
castle of Vyselrad. 

Resources and Industries. Czechoslovakia pos- 
sesses one of the richest territories in Europe, both 
in the matter of natural resources and industrial 
development. Agriculture and forestry claim 40% of 
the population. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, 
sugar beets, corn and hops are grown in abundance, 


Beer production was enormous. The Skoda muni- 


tion factories in Pilsen were among the most exten- 
sive and efficient in the world. There were also 
numerous textile and paper mills, glass, furniture, 
stone, metal and chemical factories. Since 1924, 
when the land reform bill was actually followed by 
the sequestration of the large estates owned by the 
former Austrian aristocracy, the country has been 
developed into a land of peasant holdings. Mineral 
wealth is great and comprises both soft and hard 
coal, iron, graphite and garnets, silver, copper, 
lead, and rock-salt. 

History and Government. The Czechs and Slo- 
vaks are two closely related branches of Slav 
origin. Each has its own literary language, but a 
Czech understands Slovak without any effort and 
vice versa. In the ninth century they formed a 
single state, the Great Moravian Empire, which 
was destroyed during the Magyar invasion of Cen- 
tral Europe in the tenth century. Later the Slovaks 
lived in the Hungarian and the Czechs in the Aus- 
trian half of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Re- 
ligious and political persecutions in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries led to an unsuccessful 
revolt of the Czechs which resulted in the loss of 


their freedom at the Battle of the White Mountain © 


near Prague in 1620. - 
The Czechoslovak Republic was created after 
World War I, and independence was declared (Oct. 


28, 1918) after the break-up of Austria~Hungary. © 


It was composed of two closely related Siav na- 


tions: the Czechs of Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia, 


and the Slovaks of Slovakia. 
The areas and populations follow: 


/ Area (&q. mi.) Population (1930) 
Bohemia. ...2.0% + ett ee : 
M ia-Silesia Fi ,065, 
Slovakia nego eineres 18,921 3,329,793 


To these were added as a trust several northeast 


Hungary counties, which were called the autono- 


mous province of Subcarpathian Ruthenia. The 


reestablishment of independence marked the cul-— 
mination of the struggle of the Czechs and Slovaks 


for freedom, the beginning of which went to the 
Middle Ages, when the ancient independent king- 
dom of Bohemia was absorbed within the Habsburg 


Monarchy. 


The first Constitution of the republic was adopted 


he National Assembly (Feb. 29, 1920), providing 
Ferg National Assembly with the legislative au- 
thority 
‘a to have autonomy. The Assembly, elected 
Lag. Carel suffrage, and with proportional repre- 
sentation, is composed of a Chamber of Deputies, 
ed! six-year tenure. and a Senate, eight-year tenure; 
poth in joint session to. elect the President of the 
republic for a seven-year term 


over the whole country, Subcarpathian 


A four-Power conference held in Munich (Sept. 


509 | 


ee eee 


“munist coup (Feb. 26). 


; Protestant. 


- exports more butter than any in the world and 


refusal to do so. 
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The King and the Rigsdag (Diet) jointly 
legislative power. The sdag is of two bodies 
Folketing (House of Commons), with 148 memb 
and the Landsting (Senate), with 76 members. 
and women of 25 years of age have the franchis 

Social legislation was greatly advanced and til 
Jaws codified and simplified, placing Denmark or 
level with the most advanced countries, by # 
Social-Democratic-Radical government which cas 
into power (1929). Four Acts of Parliament (pass 
May 20, 1933) cover public assistance, heaill 
insurance, disability and old-age pensions, WO) 
men’s compensation and unemployment insurane 

The King of Denmark is Frederik IX (how 
March 11, 1899) who succeeded to the throne 
the death of his father, King Christian X (Ap 
20, 1947.) He married Princess Ingrid of Swee 
and’ they have three daughters who have no Tig 
to succession to the throne. The heir presumptij 
is Prince Knud, brother of King Frederik IX (bo 
July 27, 1900) who married Princess Caroline I 
thilde of Denmark (Sept. 8, 1933.) They hs 
two sons and one daughter. 

The Premier is Hans Hedtoft, Social Demo 
(appointed Nov. 11, 1947). é t 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical T 
theran. is the established religion. Education 
compulsory. The University of Copenhagen ¥ 
founded (1479). 

Defense. The Army is in the form of a nation 
militia, every able-bodied man being liable 
service from 20 to 36. The Navy comprises Bibs 
and coast defense forces with an aircraft fleets 
65 units. . 

Currency. The monetary unit is the krone. 

The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, al 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, belong 7 
Denmark. Great Britain established a protey 
torate over the islands (April 12, 1940). & 
islands have a combined area of 540 square m 
and a population (1935) of 25,744. The Assem 
proclaimed the independence of the Islands (Se 
18, 1946) after a referendum had voted in fe 
of the action. Local autonomy, except in fores 
affairs, was confirmed by a bill signed by ES 
Frederik (March 30, 1948). 


GREENLAND 


Greenland, a huge island hetween the Nos 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, is separated from” 
North American continent by Davis Strait 4 
Baffin Bay. It extends northward from 60°- 
N. lat. Its total area, is 827,300 square mill 
705,234 of which are ice-capped. ost of 
island is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. ina 
tude. The average thickness of the ice cap? 
1,000 ft. The population (1941) was 18,000, eax 
posed of 16,222 natives and 408 Danes. The capi 
is Godthaab. Greenland is the only Danish colog 

Greenland trade has been a state monopoly 
Denmark since 1776. Denmark declared the ent 
island Danish territory (May 10, 1921) and (J 
16) ordered all coasts and islands closed to na 
Danish vessels. 

The deposits of cryolite are the largest in 7 
world. Fish, fur and graphite are the other expo 


29, 1938) broke up the Czechoslovak Republic fol- 
lowing Germany’s demands for the “Sudeten”’ 
lands, the strategically important Bohemian moun- 
tain bastion, Governments participating in the 
Munich conference were Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy. Bohemia and Moravia were 
organized as a protectorate of the Reich until the 
end of World War II. Territory seized by Germany, 
Hungary, Rumania and Poland was returned to 
Czechoslovakia by order of the Allied Control 
Council (1945). Subcarpathian Ruthenia was 
transferred to the Soviet Union by the Treaty of 
Moscow (July 29, 1945). 

A new Constitution, heavily concentrating power 
in the National Assembly, elected (May 30, 1948) 
under a single-list vote and dictated nominations 
system, was unanimously approved by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies (May 9, 1948) and signed. by then 
Premier Gottwald (June 8) upon President Benes 


The President is Klement Gottwald, Communist 
leader, appointed by Parliament (June 14, 1948) 
following the resignation of Dr. Eduard Benes, 
veteran Czech statesman who had been President 
(since Dec, 18, 1935). The Premier is Antonin 
Zapotocky (appointed June 14, 1948). 

The nationalization law, passed by the Provi- 
sional Parliament and signed by President Benes 
(1945) has transferred Czechoslovakia into a high- 
ly socialistic nation. The law provides for State 
ownership of commercial banks, insurance com- 
panies, mines, mineral deposits, defense industries, 
steel plants, and other industries. 

In the elections (May 26, 1946) the Communists 
were victorious. The total vote for the Leftist bloc 
of communists, Social Democrats and Slovakian 
Laborites was 3,601,669 against 3,456,687 for the 
Rightist bloc of National Socialists, People’s party, 
Slovakian Democrats and Slovakian Freedom party. 
The political line-up in the Assembly under propor- 
tional representation is 153 Leftists and 147 
Rightists. 

Communists completely took over control of the 
Government (Feb. 25, 1948) when President Berfes 
acceded to demands that Premier Gottwald receive 
permission to install a Cabinet of his own choosing. 
The Governments of the United States, Great 
Britain and France officially condemned the Com- 


Education and Religion. An estimated 75 percent 
of the population is Roman Catholic, the rest 


Institutions of higher learning are the Czech 
University in Prague (founded in 1348); the Uni- 
versities of Brno and of Bratislava and the Ger- 
man University in Prague. 

Defense. Universal military service for all be- 
tween 20 and 50 was established (1940) with a 
service for two years, The Army was disbanded 
(1944) and turned into a labor corps. 

Currency. The monetary unit is the koruna, 


Denmark 


(KONGERIGET DANMARK) 


Capital, Copenhagen—Area 16,575 square miles 
—Population (estimated 1947), 4,146,000. 


Descriptive. Denmark, a kingdom, occupies the 
eninsula of Jutland, thrusting out to the north 
rom Germany, which is its only land neighbor, 
between the North’ Sea and the Baltic Sea, with 
ihe adjacent islands. The Skagerrak separates it 
from Norway, and Kattegat from Sweden. The 
country consists of low, undulating plains. 

Resources and Industries. Danish dairy products 
are world famous and the country in normal times 


Dominican Republic 
(REPUBLICA DOMINICANA) 


Capital, Ciudad Trujillo—Area, 19,129 sq@ 
miles—Population (estimated 1947), 2,151,000. 


Descriptive. The Dominican Republic oc 
the eastern two-thirds of, the Island of Hispa 
(called La Espanola by Columbus), second la 
of the Greater Antilles, situated between cum 
the west and Puerto Rico on the east. The bound 4 
between it and the Republic of Haiti, which ocx 
pies the western part of the island, is 193 m 
long. It has a coastline of 1,017 miles, i} 

Resources and Industries. The land is very fert 
about 15,500 square miles being cultivable; agy 
culture and stock raising are the principal indr 
tries. Sugar, cacao, coffee, rice, corn and tobas 
are the chief products. | 

The: country contains deposits of silver, ple 
num, copper, iron, salt, coal and petroleum, 
the mining industry is undeveloped. 4 

History and Government. The Republic 
formed (1844) after the successive expulsion of 
Spanish, French and Haitians. Santo Domingo 
long the center of Spanish power in America. 

A new constitution was proclaimed (June, 
oan and modified (June 9, 1934) and again (dé 
1942). The President is elected by direct vy 
every five years. The National Congress cons's 
of a Senate and a Chamber ‘of Deputies. All py 
sons over 18 have the right of suffrage. _ } 
President is Rafael Trujillo (elected May 16, 1 
fda Sad Resin, ‘Th ? 

ucation and Religion. e population is ec 
posed of whites, mulattoes, and a 19 percentage 
negroes. The State has no religion and. ther 
toleration for all faiths, The population is a 
wholly Roman Catholic, Education is compuls 


produces more bacon than any other with the 
exception of the United States. The fisheries also 
are important. One third of the population lives 
by agriculture which ocoupies more tham 70 percent 
to) ay nie land. x 

‘ st cooperative consumers society was 
established (1866) and today the system has 
1,964 affiliated societies and includes 370,000 house- 
holds, about 45% of the whole population, and 
employs about 21,000 workers. Danish farmers 
operate more than 1,400 co-operative dairies, 60 
no-operative bacon factories and numerous 
slaughterhouses. 

History and Government. The origin of Copen- 
hagen (Kébenhavn) dates back to ancient. times, 
when the fishing and trading place named Hayn 
(port) grew up on a cluster of islets in the Sound, 
but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded as the 
actual founder of the city. On one of the islets he 
built a stronghold against the pirating Wends and 
the remnants of this still exist underground in 
front of Christiansborg. Elsinore (Helsingér) con- 
tains the reputed grave of Hamlet, the Danish 
prince immortalized by Shakespeare. A_ great 
attraction here is the castle of Kronberg with his- 
toric casemates and old bastions, the bronze guns 
of which once commanded the Sound when duties 
were exacted from every passing vessel. 


Se 


language is Spanish, but English is widel 
en. The University of Santo Do: ‘0 (founde: 
was established by the friars of the Domini- 


“Defense. The Army consists of approximately 
000 officers and men. The Navy operates a coastal 
1 with gunboats. There is a small aviation 


‘Currency. The Dominican Republic has its own 
Monetary standards, same base and value as the 
States’ coin system (there is no Dominican 
bid or paper money). The paper money in circula- 
nh is from the United States. 


aa 


Ecuador 
(REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR) 


apital, Quito—Area (estimated), 175,830 square 
es—Population (estimated 1947), 3,400,000. 


Descriptive. Ecuador, on the Pacific Coast of 
th America, extends from about 100 miles north 
the Equator to 400 miles south of it. It is 
pounded by Colombia on the north and Peru on the 
last and south. Two cordillera of the Andes cross 
fe country, with a dozen peaks above 16,000 ft. in 
height, of which Chimborazo (21,424 ft.), Cotopaxi 
19,550 ft.), Cayambee (19,534 ft.) and Antisana 
19,260 ft.) are the highest. 
Although a century-old boundary dispute with 
was settled (May 20, 1944). no definite figure 
# the area of the country can be given, the calcu- 
ons of various geographers varying widely. 
‘Included in the area of Ecuador are the Galapagos 
isiands with an area of 3,028 miles. The chief 
ands in the archipelago are San Cristobal (Cha- 
fam), Santa Maria (Florena), Santa Cruz (Inde- 
atigable), San Salvador (James) and Isabella 
(Albemarle)., 
Resources and Industries. The country is rich in 
eveloped minerals. Rich silver ore is found at 
zhum in Cafar. Petroleum output is increasing. 
barge deposits of copper, iron, lead, coal and sul- 
jhur are known tc exist. Agricultural products in- 
su de rice, cereals, potatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. 
Wild rubber, mangrove bark (for tanning) alligator 
tins, and kapok are exported commercially. The 
called Panama or ‘‘Jipijapa’’ hats, made of 
uilla straw, are manufactured in Ecuador. 
ador is the chief source of the supply of 
, @ light wood, half as heavy as cork but 
ptionally strong and used in aircraft and ma- 
ine construction. 
The chief imports are cotton goods, metals, 
elry, foodstuffs, liquors, drugs, chemicals; 
len, silk, rayon and linen goods. The United 
anks first as the source of Ecuadorean 


listory and Government. Ecuador’s independence 
tes from the Battle of Pinchincha (May 24, 1822). 
Under the Republic’s Constitution (promulgated 
h 6, 1945), the President is elected directly by 
people for a four-year term and the Congress 
sists of a single Chamber of Deputies. . 
The President is Galo Plaza Lasso, National 
mocrat (elected June 6, 1948). 
In elections to the Constitutional Congress (June 
), 1946) the Conservatives defeated the newly 
reated Republican Union party. The Conserva- 
ives (Government party) gained 33 seats, the 
pendents, 6; dissident Liberals, 20; dissident 
eftists, 2; Democrats, 1. 
Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
minant religion. Primary education is compuls- 


Defense, Military service is compulsory. 
Surrency. The monetary unit is the sucre. 


Egypt 
(MISE) 


Gapital, Cairo—Area, estimated 386,000 square 
iles—Population (census 1947), 19,090,048. 


escriptive. Egypt occupies the northeast corner 
Africa with the Mediterranean Sea on the north 
nd the Red Sea on the east. Beyond that, between 
ie Gulf of Suez and the Canal and the Gulf of 
abah, lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long, 
and sandy. On the south is the Anglo-Egyptian 
jan, the parallel of the 22° north latitude fo: 
+ the boundary. the west is Libya. 
iro, the capital of Egypt, is a city of PE a oe 
Jomerate charm, whose streets resound the 
of three civilizations. Hundreds of mosques 
+ the eye of the tourist. Excursions are 
ucted to the Pyramids and Sphinx of Giza and 
ns a Mane Memphis, and the monuments 
xor and Karnak. : 
Ne Valley of the Nile and the delta are the 
Egypt of 60 centuries. Here are 13,600 square 
“of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles are 
ip by canals, ro: 


‘J 
& 


ads, date and other agri- 
ural plantations, and 2,850 by the surface of 
s7 > 
Le 
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the Nile, its marshes and lakes. The Nile has a 
length of 4,000 miles from the Victoria Nyanza. to 
the Mediterranean. In the 960 miles of its course 
en Egypt it receives no tributary stream. 
At Cairo the maximum rise (average about 13 feet) 
is reached the beginning of October. The river 
carries a heavy traffic. 

Great dams regulate the flow of the Nile and 
one of them, the Gabel Awlia dam, is the longest 
in bee bo feet ing pays ft. 

e Nile irrigates 5,400,000 acres and this num- 
ber may be increased to 7,600,000 by engineering 
improvements. King Mena (about “4000 B. C.) is 
credited with being the founder of the first 
scientific system of using the water of the Nile for 
irrigation purposes, and that plan, the basin sys- 
tem, is still used for all the land south of Deirut 
in Upper Egypt. 

By this system the land is divided into rectangu- 

lar areas from 5,000 to 50,000 acres in size and 
surrounded by banks; water is admitted to these 
basins during the flood period (August) to an 
average depth of three feet and is left on the land 
for about 40 days; it is then run off and the seed 
sown broadcast on the uncovered land. A system 
of perennial irrigation by digging deep canals was 
introduced (1820) by Mohammed Ali Pasha; this 
Was restored and greatly improved during the 
British occupation. Two million acres of cul- 
tivable land were added, and under the basin 
system, cereals, beans and lentils are grown; under 
the new perennial system cotton, wheat, cereals, 
beans, sugar cane, vegetables and fruit are the 
chief products. Two and three yields a year are 
grown. 
_ Resources and Industries. A variety of minerals 
is found in Egypt, principally phosphate rock and 
petroleum. Others are ochres, sulphate of magnesia, 
talc, building stones, gypsum, natron, salt, gold, 
alum, copper, beryl, granite and sulphur. © 

The principal imports are textiles, mineral 
chemical and pharmaceutical products; wood and 
cork articles; paper; metals; machinery and motor 
vehicles. Exports are chiefly agricultural products 
and cotton. 

History and Government. Four-fifths of the 
people are of ancient Egyptian stock, whose for- 
bears by their labor built the pyramids for their 
kings, and whose physical characteristics were pic- 
tured in the mural paintings of the temples and 
tombs and on the papyrus scrolls 6,000 years ago. 

Originally a part of the Turkish Empire, with 


more or less semi-independent status, England — 


declared a Protectorate over her temporarily as a 
War Measure in December (1914), and so remained 
until the Declaration of Feb. 28, 1922, when Eng- 
land formally recognized Egypt as a sovereign, in- 
dependent State. The then Sultan assumed the 
new title of King as Fouad I (March 15, 1922). 
An Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance was signed 
at London (Aug. 26, 1936) whereby England was 
allowed, as the ally of Egypt, the presence of a 
force of 10,000 men and 400 airplanes at the Suez 
Canal for twenty years, till such time as Egypt 
could build up a force sufficiently powerful to take 
over such duties; this Treaty also accorded the 
British, as the ally of Egypt, the use of Alexandria 
and Port Said as naval bases; and, as such, further 
permitted her to move troops over Egyptian terri- 
tory in the event of war or threat of war. 

The King of Egypt is Faruk I (born Feb. 11, 
1920), son of the late King Fuad I and Queen 
Nazli. He succeded his father (April 28, 1936). 
He married (Jan. 20, 1938) Farida Zulfikar. A 
daughter (born Nov. 17, 1938) was christened 
Ferial. A second daughter was born (April 7, 1940) 
and named Fawzia. A third daughter (born Dec, 
15, 1943) was christened Fadia. 

The Constitution of 1923 provides for a Parlia- 
ment composed of a Senate (Maglis al Shuyukh) 
and a Chamber of Deputies (Maglis al Nuwwab).' 
Two-fifths of the Senators are appointed by the 
King, the remainder elected directly by the people, 
as are the Deputies. The Prime Minister is 
Mahmoud Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha. ° 

Education and Religion. Moslems form 91.40% 

of the population, Christians 8.19% and Jews 
0.40%. Illiteracy, which was high until some years 
ago is being eradicated by the Government. Educa- 
tion is now compulsory for all children between the 
ages of 7 and 12. There is a famous seat of Moslem 
learning in the University of Al-Azhar in Cairo, 
founded with the Metropolis about the year 968 
A.D,; and another, quite modern and up-to-date, 
the Fouad I University, in Giza, cpposite Cairo, 
founded in 1908. A new university, Faruk I Univer- 
sity, has been established in Alexandria... The 
American University in Cairo is the only American 
university in Egypt. 
Defense. Military service is compulsory for all 
men fit to serve with recruits called to colors on a 
large scale in the expansion of the Army. The 
Air Force also has been expanded. 

Currency. The monetary unit-is the Egyptian 


pound. 
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Estonia | 
(EESTI VABABIIK) 
(Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic) 
Capital, Tallinn—Area, 18,353 square miles— 


Population (1940), 1,134,000. 


Descriptive. Estonia comprises the former Rus- 
sian Empire province of Estonia, the northern part 
of Livonia, and western parts of the Government 
of Pskow and Petrograd. It is bounded by the 
U.S.S.R. on the east, Latvia on the south, the Gulf 
of Riga and the Baltic Sea on the west, and the 
Gulf of Finland on the north. The Estonians are of 
Finnish-Ugrian origin. . P 

The country is a low plain interspersed with a 
series of rolling hills from north to south. The 


‘coast line is 725 miles long. 


Resources and Industries. Estonia has oil shale 
deposits distributed over an area of 2,000 square 
miles. = 

Agriculture is the chief occupation, engaging 60 
percent of the population. Rye, oats, barley, flax 
and potatoes are the principal crops. Dairying and 
catile raising are important. Manufactures include 
cotton, woolens, paper, timber, matches and dis- 
tilled products. 

The chief exports are dairy products, paper, 
flax, potatoes, timber, cellulose and meat. Im- 
ports are mainly cotton, woolens, sugar, iron and 
steel, and fertilizers. 

History and Government. Estonia declared her 
independence from Russia (Feb. 24, 1918) after the 
Bolshevist coup d’etat. The country was occupied 
(June, 1940) and incorporated into the U.S.S.R. 
eae action has not been recognized by the United 

ates. 

Estonia is known as a country of quaint old 
towns. Tallinn was founded (1219) by King 
Valdemar II of Denmark on the site of an ancient 
Estonian fortress. It has been held successively by 
Danes, Germans, Swedes and Russians and Ger- 
Mans. Three churches, the castle and a number 
of houses and part of the town walls and towers 
date back to the Danish domination. The bastions 
Surrounding the Old Town gate were constructed 
during the Swedish period. Another interesting 
mediaeval town is ‘Narva, founded in the 13th 
century. It contains a fortress built by the Rus- 
sian\ Grand Duke Ivan III (1492). 

Education and Religion. There is no state re- 
ligion; 78.6% of the. population are. Lutherans, 
19% Greek orthodox. Education is free. There is a 
famous university in Tartu (founded in 1632) and 
@ Technical University in Tallinn. 


Ethiopia 
(ABYSSINIA) 


Capital, Addis Ababa—Area, 350,000 square miles 
—Population (estimated 1947), 15,000,000. 


Deseriptive. Ethiopia (or Abyssinia), a kingdom, 
is a mountainous volcanic country in northeast 
Africa, bounded by Eritrea (Italian), French Som- 
@liland and British Somaliland on the northeast, 
Ttalian Somaliland on the southeast, Kenya Colony 
British) on the south, and the Anglo-Egyptian 

idan on the west. j 

Resources and Industries. The agricultural and 
mineral resources of the country are comparatively 
undeveloped, and its wealth of water power is 
unused. 

Cattle, sheep and goats are bred. Horses are 
small but sturdy and are widely used as polo 
Ponies; mules and donkeys are raised. Cotton, 
Sugar-cane, date palm and coffee are extensively 
cultivated. The coffee is of three types—Harari 
(long berry Mocha), Jimma and Sidamo. There is 
also a wild berry known as Abyssinian coffee. Other 
important products are hides and skins, wax, bar- 
ley, millet (dhurra), wheat, gesho (which serves as 
a@ substitute for hops) and tobacco.\ Rubber trees 
are numerous. Iron is manufactured into spears, 
Led and hatchets. Gold and other minerals in 

all quantites not commercially exploited, coal, 
copper, sulphur, potash and salts also are found. 

Trade is chiefly in the export of hides and 
skins of cattle, goats, sheep, leopards and mon- 
keys. Imports are salt, cotton pieces, goods and 
yarns, building materials and petroleum products. 

History and Government. Italy, after having 
broken the treaty of friendship and arbitration with 
Ethiopia which she had signed (1928) invaded the 
country (1935) without declaring war, with modern 
arms, airplanes and gas and subjugated it. The 
Emperor fought with his armies until he was 
forced to withdraw, leaving for Europe to appeal to 
the League of Nations for help. 

British and Imperial forces occupied Ethiopia 
(1941) and the Emperor Haile Selassie (born July 
23, 1892) was again proclaimed ruler of his country. 

Education and Religion. Many Ethiopians adhere 
to the Coptic branch of Christianity. The Coptic 
Patriarch of Alexandria has been the supreme head 
of the church since the diffusion of Christianity in 
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the aes: Rho appointing the Abuna, or B w 
Bishop 0 opia. ae dae 
Christians predominate in the central, norti 
western and northern portions of the country, 1 fi 
hammedans in the southeastern (Harar and ti 
Ogaden, Jimma and Galla Sidamo region and 
of the northwest territories.) Pagans are scatter 
throughout the country; particularly in the south 
Hera south and southwest and along the: Sudh: 
borders. - i 
The estimated religious populations follow: = 
Christians (Amhara and Tigreans) 8,500,000 
Mohammedans ........:..:.-222-+..+- 2,500,000 


the schools. 
Defense. The Army numbers 
10,000. . 
Currency. The monetary unit is the Ethiopii 


dollar. z 
Finland 


(SUOMEN TASAVALTA) 


Capital, Helsinki—Area, 134,588 square mile: 
Population (estimated 1947), 3,906,000. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Finland is bouncG 
on the north by Norway, on the Bast by # 
U.S.S.R., on the south by the Gulf of Finland, a 
on the west by the Gulf of Bothnia, Sweden 4 
Norway. J 

The lake and canal waterways are navigaa 
for 3,000 miles. Notable are the mighty Ima‘ 
rapids of the river Vuokski. fs 

Resources and Industries. Although extending - 
north into extremely cold latitudes, with rugs 
climate and topography, Finland is an agricultui 
country. Lumbering is the most important indust} 
The principal crops are rye, barley, oats, potatd 
and hay. Other chief industries in the order 
their importance are—paper and pulp; iron & 
mechanical works; textiles; leather, rubber and fq] 
and chemicals. 

The cooperative system has worked through 
Finland for nearly 40 years with marked sucte 

History and Government. Finland formed. part, 
the Kingdom of Sweden (1154-1809), when it | 
came an autonomous Grand Duchy of the Russ= 
Empire. The country declared its independer 
(Dec. 6, 1917), established a Provisional Gove2 
ment, and became a republic (1919). 

Finland was attacked by the Union of Sow 
Socialist Republics (Nov. 30, 1939) and mal 
peace after three months of fighting. Thro 
the peace (March, 1940) Finland ceded to ~ 
U.S.S.R. 16,173 square miles of territory. — 
this territory was reccvered (1941) in the v 
between Germany and the U.S.S.R. in whi 
Finland became involved as cobelligerent 
Germany when the U.S.S.R. renewed its att: 
(June, 1941) on Finland. An _ armistice 
Russia was declared (Sept. 4, 1944) and an arm 
tice with Russia and Great Britain was sig 
(Sept. 19, 1944). j 

Finland signed (April 6, 1948) a ten-year friew! 
ship and mutual assistance pact with the U.S.S' 

The President is chosen for.a term of six ye 
by an Electoral College of 300 named by d 
vote; he appoints the Cabinet. Juho K. Paasi 
was elected President by Parliament (March. 
1946). The Premier is Karl Fagerholm, Soc 
Democrat (appointed July 1948). 

There is a single legislative chamber, the I 
(Eduskunta) and the voting system is desigi 
for proportional representation. ‘ 
_In the national elections (June 30, 1948), the | 
seats in the Diet were distributed as follov 
Agrarians, 56 (a gain of seven); Social Demoers 
55 (gain of five); Popular Democrats, 38 (loss 
11); Conservatives, 32 (gain of four); Liberals 
es of four); Swedish Peoples party, 14 (loss 
one). 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lue 
eran Church is the state religion, although thi 
is absolutely free worship. There are three wi 
versities—one in Helsinki and two in Turku. | 

Defense. Universal military service prevails fi 
17 years to 60. Males reaching 21 are summonec 
service for a period of approximately a year i 
training, There is also an Air Force and a Cc 
Defense. Finland’s peace effective force is limite ct 
the Peace Treaty (Feb. 10, 1947) at 34,400, all arm 

Currency. The monetary unit is the markka. | 


approximat 


France 
(LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE) 


Capital, Paris—Area, 212,659 square mi 
Population (estimated 1948), 41,500,000. 
Descriptive. The Republic of France, most w 
erly country of Central Europe, extends from: 
to 51°5’ North latitude, and from 7°45’ Hast lor 
tude to 4°45’ West longtitude. ea: 


[DPT ee 


east Germany lies beyond the Rhine, 
oundary; the Jura mountains and Lake Ge- 
parate it from Switzerland and the Graian 
-and the Maritime Alps from Italy. On the 
yh is the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, with 
Pyrenees for the boundary line. On the west is 
ay of Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean, and 
north the English Channel and the Straits 
over separate it from England, while on the 
ide Belgium forms the boundary. From the 
to the south its length is approximately 600 
and from the western extremity near Brest 
Strasburg on the Rhine it is about 560 miles 
ie. The coastline on the north is 700 miles long: 
Ing the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay, 865; on 
- Mediterranean, 384 miles. 


he island of Corsica, which lies in the Mediter- 
h off the west coast of Italy and north of 
4a, forms an integral part of France. It 
f@n area of 3,367 square miles and a population 
1) of 322,854. The capita! is Ajaccio, birth- 
of Napoleon. 
ce has the highest mountain in Europe west 
Caucasus, Mont Blane (15,781 ft.). On the 
h side of the Pyrenees are several Peaks ex- 
ig 10,000 ft. in height. 


fre are four important rivers, the Seine 

‘Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the left 
of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to 

Merbourg, and s dozen others, all of great 

ie because of canalization, which binds them 

sther. 

oy 


The waterways total 7,543 miles in 
gth, of which canals cover 3,031. 


esources and Industries. French railways, total- 
26,417 miles, and formerly owned and oper- 
Reunder seven great railway systems, two of 
wi were State-owned, were merged (Jan. 1, 
$) into one French National Railway system, the 
été Nationale des Chemins de Fer Francais. 


iculturally, France is a country of_small 
ms, the average unit being 24 acres. The French 
Sant is a frugal individual and grows most of 
}he eats. The land is suited to a variety of 
ucts the most important of which from a 
al standpoint are wheat, mixed corn, 
‘barley, oats, potatoes and beets, A great 
‘sity of fruits are grown, chiefly apples and 
Jus, peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries. 
thing industry is extensive. 


fe country is rich in minerals, and the basins 
fas de Calais and Lorraine are noted for their 
coal deposits. Subterranean products, besides 
‘include lignite, iron ore, bauxite, pyrites 
Tal oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt and 
salts. The iron ore deposits in eastern 
ice and the bauxite deposits in central France 
mong the richest in the world. 


ufactures occupy a predominant position in 
Bconomic life of the nation, and chief among 
are the making of chemicals, silk and cotton 
Wes, perfumes and iron products. 


y and Government, The monarchical system 
pyerthrown by the French Revolution (1789- 
“and succeeded by the First Republic; there- 
successively followed by the First Empire un- 

poleon (1804-1814), a monarchy (1814-1848), 
ond Republic (1848-1852), the Second Empire 
=1870), the Third Republic (Sept. 4, 1870). 


nce, after a four-year interlude of totalita- 
povernment following her conquest (1940) by 
i war machine and two years of political 
adopted ‘Oct. 13, 1946) a new Constitu- 
establishing the Fourth Republic. Thus 
returned, as she did after her defeat in the 
co-Prussian War of 1870, to the republican 
of government. 
ice became an authoritarian state in the 
current of martial and political events that 
d ) in France signing an armistice 

t France had declared 


German Army had entered Paris following 
upation of Holland, Luxemburg, and north- 
ance. The invasion of the Low Countries 
Bela siaen thee inde and hea verrun 
sshad s e is an 
France. German troops entered Paris 
1940) and the Government moved to 
aux. The cabinet, by a vote of 13 to 11, agreed 
Germany for an armistice. The cabinet, the 
mder the Constitution of 1875, resigned and 
lent Lebrun asked Marshal Petain to take 
: There followed the armistice negotia- 
' The compact with Germany was signed 
1940); the one with Italy two days later. 


overnment moved to Vichy (July 2) and 
if voted. (J 9) full powers to Marshal 
orice gS conmtusion: The yote in the 


/ 
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Chamber of Deputies was 395 t 
rae 225 to - : a eee 
€ members of the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate met in National Assembly (July 10) and 
passed by a vote of 395 to 3 a Constitutional Law 
giving to Marshal Petain as Chief of State the 
power to promulgate ‘“‘through one or more Acts a 
new Constitution for the French State’’, based on 
the rights of “labor, family and the fatherland’, 
to be ratified by the Nation and applied by the 
Assemblies to be created. This ‘Constitutional 
Law’’ was adopted by a vote of 569 to 80, with 17 
members absent. 

With the liberation of France by the Allied 
Armies (Sept. 1944) a Provisional Government, 
headed by Gen. Charles de Gaulle as President 
of Council was established by the French Commit- 
tee of National Liberation which had been formed 
in Algiers, North Africa (1943). 

France held her first free elections in five years 
(Oct. 21, 1945) and elected a Constituent Assembly 
charged with the duty of drafting and putting into 
effect a new Constitution. The de Gaulle Govern- 
ment resigned at the first meeting of the Assembly. 

Felix Gouin, Socialist, was elected President of 
the Constituent Assembly (Jan. 23, 1946), but re- 
signed (June 11) after a victory of the Popular 
Republican party (M. R. P.) at the polls. Georges 


Bidault, 46-year-old former newspaper man and ~ 


school teacher, was inaugurated (June 24) as Presi- 

dent-Premier. F 
_ the first draft of the new Constitution was re- 
jected (May 5) by the French people by more 
than 1,000,000 votes, but a second draft was 
adopted (Oct. 13) by a vote of 9,802,467 to 7,790,676, 
&@ majority of 1,211,791 votes, with more than i,- 
000,000 followers of Gen. de Gaulle abstaining at 
his request. The new Constitution provides for a 
Parliament consisting of a National Assembly of 
619 Deputies and a Council of the Republic with 
315 Councilors, which takes the place of the former 
Senate. 

Under the new Constitution, legislative powers 
are vested exclusively in the Assembly, with the 
Council acting merely in an advisory capacity. The 
President, has broader powers than under the 
Third Republic, but he is without power to dissolve 
the Assembly. He is recognized as the head of the 
French Union. 

The members of the Council of the Republic are 
chosen jointly ‘by a body of electors for whom the 
voters ballot at a general election and by the 
General Councilors representing the various De- 
partments, The President is Vincent Auriol, a 
Socialist, (elected Jan. 16, 1947 at a joint session 
of the two houses of Parliament by a vote of 452 
out of 833 cast). He will serve for seven years. 
The Premier (Sept. 20, 1948) is Henri Queuille, 
Radical party. 

The Constitution unites the French Union in two 
main categories: Metropolitan France and the over- 
seas departments and territories; and the associ- 
ated territories and states. The overseas territories 
are endowed with a special statute with respect 
to their particular interests within the framework 
of the Republic. Among the 90 Departments into 
which France is divided for administrative pur- 
poses, the three northern departments of Algeria 
in Northern Africa—Algiers, Oran and Constantine 
—have been treated (since 1881) as an integral part 
of France. The former colonies of Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, Reunion and Guyane (French Guiana) 
were given (Jan. 1, 1947) the status of overseas 
departments. 

"Prance is in the vanguard in the matter of socia) 
welfare legislation. Both employers and employees 
contribute to the old-age pension fund. There is 
also compulsory social insurance against illness, 
maternity, disability and death. The legislation 
has been continued by the French State. 

Since her liberation, France has put into effect a 
progressive program of nationalizing industries, 
banks, coal mines and other public utilities. 
Eventually, it is estimated, the nationalization 
program will cost more than_$2,000,000,000. 

Education and Religion. Primary instruction is 
free and compulsory. The public schools form the 
University of France with an enrollment (1937- 
1938) of 5,436,554 pupils in 81,500 schools. There 
are 17 universities in the country 


i { 
The country is predominantly Roman Ca 


only about a million persons adhering to 
Protestant faith. The State recognizes no religion 
lerates all. 
ee iskedae: The Army numbers fewer than 500,000) 
men. The Air Force has approximately 50,000 and 
the Navy 45,000. Twelve months of bag at 
military training was authorized by the Nationa 
Assembly (March 11, 1948) for 20-year-olds. 
Currency. The unit of currency is the franc. 
France devalued the franc (Jan. 25, 1948) from 119 
+9 the dollar to an official exchange rate of 214.392 
francs to the dollar, with a free variable gold rate 
to be determined by eperation of supply and de- 


mand. 


ae 
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French Colonial Empire 


*Popula- 
Sq. Mi. tion 
IN ASIA \ 
French India.........-..- 196 323,500 
French Indo-China.......- 286,000] 25,000,000 
‘ | 
Total in Asia.........- 286,196] 25,323,500 
IN AMERICA P 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... . 93 roa 
Guadeloupe:..-.-...-+.-+. 583 304, ‘ 
WEAPMGUC: sc bs 5c ses 380 252,000 
French Guiana and Inini...| 65,041 36,975 
Total 2 rehab Gap vor 66,097 597,359 
IN OCEA 
New Caledonia, etc.......- 8,548 ers 
Society Islands (Tahiti, etc.) 1,520 39,92) 
in Total " Oceania...... 10,068 99,809 
AFRI 
MEG 2 ae a eee 847,552| 7,234,684 
Morocco (Protectorate 172,104] 7,390,428 
MAIN ics. 48,313) _3,015,170 
French West Africa... 1,815,768} 15,943,000 
Togoland (Trusteeship) .:.. 21,8 80,497 
Cameroons (Trusteeship).:.} 166,489] 2,516,623 
French Equatorial Africa...| 959,256 4,003,733 
PRED g ys ok cw css yee A = 220,955 
Wadagascar..o........56. , < 
Comoro ke SS Soe 790 } 4,227,381 
French Somaliland........ 9,071 49,685 
Total in Africa.......... 4,283,299] 45,382,156 
Grand total in colonies. .. .|4,645,660] 71,402,824 


- 


ALGERIA 
- (L’ Algerie) 

Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extend- 
ing for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, 
between Tunisia on the east and Morocco on the 
west. Both neighbors are French protectorates. 
The northern territory extends inland approxi- 
mately 350 miles; beyond, the four southern terri- 
tories extend southward indefinitely into the 


Sahara Desert, merging into French West Africa. 


On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys 
Tunning out from the hills, mainly owned by 
Europeans, which is cultivated scientifically. Be- 
hind the Tell is the tableland of the Shat with an 
elevation of 3.000 ft.. arid. or covered with salt 
‘lakes and swamp. The two chains of the Atlas 
Mountains, reaching to altitudes of 7,000 feet, di- 
Vide. the country from the Sahara. Algeria has a 
population (1936) of 7,234,684; and area of 847,552 
Square miles. The capital is Algiers, The natives 

te Moslems, 

The Northern Territory, area 80,117 square miles, 
is divided into three Departments: Algiers, popula- 


tion, 2,240,911; Oran, 1,623,356; and Constantine, 


2,727,766. Each Department sends two Councillors 
and three Deputies to the National Assembly which 


alone has the right to legislate for Algeria. 


Nationals must serve two years with the army 
and then may be called up as reservists in case of 
mobilization. 

Agricultural products include wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, artichokes, flax and tobacco. Wine 
and olive oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle grazing is the 
chief agricultural pursuit. There are large de- 
posits of iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper and 
antimony. 


The principal imports are textiles, machines, 


* automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel, 


cereals and coffee. Exports consist chiefly of wines, 
cereals, sheep, olive oil, alfalfa, spirits. Trade is 
mainly with France. 

The Southern Territory, area 767,435 square 
‘miles, forms a separate colony under military 
command which acts in conjunction with the 
governor and has a separate budget. The Southern 
Territory has a population (1936) of 642,651. 

In the elections to Algeria’s first Assembly 
(April 4 and 11, 1948) center and moderate groups 
supporting Charles de Gaulle’s principles won a 
large majority of the seats. 

The unit of currency is the French franc. 


TUNISIA 
(Afrikiya; Tunisie) 

Tunisia, Associated State and Protectorate, one 
ot the former Barbary states under the suzerainty 
of Turkey, is situated on the northern coast of 
Africa, with the Mediterranean Sea on the north 
and east, Italian Libya on the southeast, the 
Sahara Desert on the south and Algeria on the 
west. The capital is Tunis. The country has an 
area of 48,313 square miles and a population (esti- 
mated, 1945) of 3,015,170, including 123,170 aliens. 
The native population is composed of Arabs and 
Bedouins. , 

The French’ were obliged to send a military force 
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into the country Os to 


Bipeet hls 
the raids of the oumer Te 
in a treaty (signed May 12, 1881) placing 
under the protectorate of France. ; 
The titular ruler is Lamine Bey and the 
is Mustapha Saak. The French Resident 
n Mons. 5 eal 
There are large fertile valleys in the mou 
ous north, excellent land for fruit culture 
northeast peninsula, high tablelands and ps 
in the center, and famous oases and gardens i 
south, where dates grow in profusion. The = 
industry is agriculture, and wheat, barley, . 
olives, grapes and dates are produced in: 
dance. besides almonds, oranges, lemons, 
docks, pistachios, alfa grass, henna and 
Lead. iron, poospuan and zinc are the mos 
ortant minerals. 
= Textiles, manufactured metals, and mir 
comprise the chief imports; agricultural prow 
olive oil, and minerals are the principal exis 


MOROCCO : 
(For information on the French protectors 
Morocco, see Index Morocco. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
French West Africa, an Overseas Tetr 
reaches from the Atlantic Ocean at about 17 
longitude across Africa to the Soudan at abo 
east longitude and from the southern desert 
daries of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis and Italian + 
to the Gulf of Guinea and the indeterminate» 
dary of French Equatorial Africa. It has 
formed by consolidation of seven colonies. || 
capital is Dakar. 
The colonies export fruits, palm nuts 


rc 


Be 


We 


rubber, cotton, cacao, woods, and peanuts. 
chief imports are foodstuffs, textiles, mack 
and hardware, and spirits. Trade is mainly; 
Sa i D 
olony "3 
Senegal, incl. Dakar Dist..... _ 77,730 
Mauritania’ <i. 92k 3,310 3 
French Guinea ..:........--- ,886 2,1. 
Bvory: Comat... ic. whic. cw ueeet 184,174 4,1 
Dahomey 2 oo ehlevbwiessa sees 43,232 1) ai 
French: Sudan: .97.22 5.20 s-8 590,966 3,81 
Niger (seis. ek ee Le 499,410 2,0 
Dakar and dependencies...... 60 1 
OCHD. oc WOE cg go ans Oe 1,815,768 1 


5, 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

(French Congo) y 
French Equatorial Africa is in the heart of * 

and has a seacoast on the South Atlantic 
between Spanish Guinea and the Belgian 
Its other neighbors are the Cameroons, 4 
Egyptian Sudan, Libya, French West Afric 
Nigeria. French acquisition began (1841) az 
territory has since been extended by explo 
and settlement. That part (107,270 square - 
ceded to Germany as compensation for ack 

edgment of the Morocco protectorate (191 

restored to France in the Treaty of Versai 
incorporated in this territory. The capital ist 


zaville. The constituent colonies are: 

Colony q. M, op 
Ga bun -acn oa icles ce cc clae aed 93,218 
Middle Congort cao. acon ooo et. 166,069 . 6 
Ubangi-Sharl!':)."239935: Fee aoe 238,767 1,0 
Gad ~ 03. van @ecoet wir ent es een 461,202 1,4 

Motel 6. Cshiith hts Soe 959,256 46 


Europeans number 8,333. ‘ 

There are 300,000 square miles of tropical f! 
rich in timber, but the output as yet is onk! 
rubber, and palm oil and ivory. Copper, les 
eae have been found. Commerce is chiefiyl 

Trance. ; 

CAMEROONS AND TOGOLAND | 


Cameroons is that part of the former Gi 
Colony Kamerun (captured Feb., 1916) 
consists of 166,489 square miles and was #2 
to France as a Mandate by the Treaty of Vera 
constituted an autonomous territory by | 
(March, 1921), and made a U.N. Trusteeship 
1946). It is governed by a Commissioner 
capital is Yaounde. Its population (19 
2,516,623, including 3,106 Europeans. . 

The colony has two seaports. Its chief pn 
are palm oil, groundnuts, almonds, hides, |, 
and ivory. Trade is principally with Frand 

Of Togoland, pre-World War I, German 4| 
France received 21,893 square miles, abou 
thirds, which was attached to French Dahl 
He Pen is a U.N. Trusteeship with a popula} 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 7 
French Somaliland lies between Eritrea,}, 
opia and British Somaliland and is sep) 
by the Straits of* Bab-el-Mandeb from 
(British). j 
The area is 9.071 square miles and pop} 
(1944) 49,685; the capital is Jibuti, its po t 
Gulf of Aden (acquired 1862). / 8 


j 


s colony has few industries. but hides, coffee 
Wasa"oy elisa Bed indol af Sitar 
baba and much o: : 

passes through it. z eee 
MADAGASCAR 
Overseas Territory, is an island 
ch it is sep- 
40 miles wide 


Mayotte and Comoro Islands) 4,227,- 

he capital is Tananarive. To Madagascar is 
d for government the prosperous archipel- 

the Comoro Islands with an area in all of 

790 square miles, and a population of (1931) 


gascar came under a French protectorate 
) and was declared a French colony (1896). 
than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
hief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 
sweet potatoes, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, 
@r cane and cacao. The forests are rich in 
met wood and tanning bark» Yrafiia, resins, gums 
beeswax. : 
igriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
es. Minerals founda include graphite, mica, 
Ss and industrial stones, kaolin, nickel ore, 
hates, gold and radium. 


REUNION 
is an island in the 


illors and three Deputies. 
&@ miles; the population (1941) 220,955, of 
203,319 are of French extraction. The chief 
ts are sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, tapioca, 
and spices. The chief imports are rice and 


FRENCH INDIA 

he French possessions in India lie along the 
Mandel coast, on the Bay of Bengal, in the 
stern part, to the north of the island of 
a. The most important is Pondicherry, estab- 
)by the French East Indian Company (1674), 
, alter changing hands eight times, finally 
in the control of France (1814). The colo- 
‘are divided in five dependencies: Pondicherry, 
on (1941), 204,653; Karikal, 60,760; Chan- 
T, 38,284; he, 14,092; Yanaon, 5,711. The 
send one Senator and one Deputy to Par- 
nt at Paris. Agriculture is the chief industry 

il seed the chief export. 
total population ot French India is 323,500; 
a is 196 square miles. Pondicherry is the 


FEDERATION OF INDO-CHINA 


° Area Pop. 
mi.) (Est. 1943) 


(sq. 
FTN Eas ols ww. «cel 40,530 9,600,000 
Ne ea 56,973 6,200,000 
SC TE CORE 26,476 5,200,000 
oe. PORES Geno 67,550 3,000,000 
~., 3 Sap eeoee 9,320 1,000,000 
PEED ies opa. ols. stasesn 280,849 25,000,000 


ma), Associated States situated in the south- 
n part of Asia comprises the five states listed 
The group is bounded .on the north by 
na, on the east and south by the South China 
and by Thailand on the west. The population 
les about 42,000 Europeans. The capital is 
Tonkin. 
the terms of settlement (1941) of a border 
é, French Indo-China ceded 21,750 square 
to Siam. Cambodia yielded 16,887 square 
and Laos 4,863. ! 
nce recognized the Viet Nam Republic of 
esé Nationalists (March 7, 1946) as a ‘‘free 
within the Indo-Chinese Federation and 
h Union.’’ The nationalist movement began 
/and gained impetus during World War II. 
Yam is the ancient Annamese name for Ton- 
anam and Cochin-CHina. Recognition of the 
mese Nationalists was reversed when France 
zed a new anti-Communist Provisional gov- 
t of Viet Nam (June 5, 1948) as a member 
e | f the French Union. Brig. Gen. Nguyen Van 
im was elected President of the Provisional 
ernment (May 20, A 48). , 
hin-China was proclaimed a free republican 
eb. 4, 1947). é 
chief minerals are iron, tungsten and man- 
. The chief exports are rice, rubber, fish, 
lumber, pepper, cattle and hides, corn, zine 
The principal imports are cotton and silk 
etal articles, kerosene and automobiles. 


5 GUADELOUPE 


oupe, a Department, consisting of two 
ids, Basse-Terre and Grande Terre, 
ed by a narrow channel, and five smaller 
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islands, is a group of the Leeward Islands in the 
West Indies between Antigua and Dominica. They 
have been in the possession of France since 1634 
and are represented in Parliament at Paris by two 
Councillors and three Deputies. The government 
consists of a Governor and an elected Council. The 
soil is very productive. The area of the entire 
group of islands is 583 square miles; population 
(1936) is 304,209. Basse-Terre is the capital. 

The principal exports are sugar, coffee, rum, 
cacao, vanilla, bananas. 


MARTINIQUE 

Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession since 1635, was 
made a Department of France (Jan. 1, 1947). It is 
represented in the French Parliament by two Coun- 
cillors and three Deputies. It is administered by a 
Governor, a General Council, and elective Muni- 
cipal Councils. In Martinique is located the famous 
volcano, Mt. Pelee, which in eruption on (May 8, 
1902) destroyed the city of St. Pierre with all its 
40,000 inhabitants. The island is the birthplace of 
the Empress Josephine. 

Martinique has a population (Est. 1939) of 
252,000, and an area of 380 square miles. ‘The capi- 
tal is Fort-de-France. The status of the island was 
changed (1946) to a Department of France, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 47. 

The chief exports are sugar, rum, bananas, pine- 
apples and cacao beans. Trade is mainly with 
France and the United States. The franc is the 
monetary unit. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 
St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
Newfoundland, inhabited by fishermen. Town- 
ships were abolished (July 18, 1935) and an ad- 
ministrator, assisted by a council, rules the islands. 
The exports are chiefly cod, dried and fresh, and 


other fish products. Imports consist of textiles, . 


salt, wines, foodstuffs and meat. A regular boat 
service is maintained with North Sydney and Hali- 
A telegraph cable connects St. Pierre with 
Europe and the American continent. The French 
franc is the medium of exchange. 
The St. Pierre group has an area of 10 square 
miles; Miquelon, 83 square miles. Total population 
(Est. 1936), 4,175. The Capital is St. Pierre. 


FRENCH GUIANA 

French Guiana, a Department, is on the north 
coast of South America on the Atlantic Ocean with 
Dutch Guiana on the west and Brazil on the east 
and south. The country has lost heavily in popu- 
lation in the last. several decades, the census of 
1911 returning 49,009 inhabitants as compared with 
36,973 in 1936 (including the hinterland of 
separated territorially from Guiana July 6, 1930). 
The area of Guiana is 34,740 square miles. The area 
of Inini is 30,301 square miles. Guiana-sends one 
Deputy to the Chamber at Paris. The colony has @ 
Governor and a Council General of 16 elected mem-=- 
bers. France has had a famous penal colony there 
since 1885, known as Devils Island. France ordered 
(1948) the prison to,be liquidated and its 2,800 in- 
mates repatriated. The capitol is Cayenne. ' 

Immense forests of rich timber cover the terri- 
tory. Very little of ine land is ei Exe 
rincipal crops are rice, corn, manioc, cacao, Da- 
ins and sugar cane. Placer gold mining is the 
most important industry. Exports comprise cacao, 
bananas, various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, rose-| 
wood essence, lumber and hides 
OCEANIA—SOCIETY ISLANDS (TAHITI, ETC.) 

The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together 
(1903) as one homogeneous colony under one Gover= 
nor, with headquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of 
the Society Islands. The other groups are the Mar- 
quesas, the Tuamoti Group, the Leeward Islands, 
the Gambier, the Tubuai, and Kapa Islands. Ta- 
hiti is picturesque and mountainous with a pro- 
ductive coastland bearing cocoanut, banana and 
orange trees, sugar-cane, vanilla and other tropi- 
eal fruits. pee sae of copra, sugar and rum 
are the chief industries. 

The area of the islands administered at Tahiti 
is 1,520 square miles; the population is 39,920. 

New Caledonia, with an area of 8,548 square 
miles and a population (Est. 1944) of 59,889, is 
248 miles long and has an average breadth of 
31 miles. It is about half way between Australia 
and the Fiji Islands. Its dependencies are: The 
Isle of Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty 
Islands, the Huon Islands, Fortunz, and Alofi. 
The group was acquired by France (1854), and a 
enal colony was mzintained on Nou Island until 


896. 

“The Colony is administered by a Governor and 
an elective council general. Noumea is the capital. 
“Mining is the chief industry. Chrome, cobalt, 
nickel and manganese abound. Other minerals 
found are antimony, mercury, cinnabar, silver, 
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usual artificial fertilization. 


gold, lead and copper. Agricultural products in- 
clude coffee, copra, bees » memes (cassava), corn, 
baceo, bananas and pineapples. 

toe New Hebrides, 350 miles northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, is a group 
with an aggregate area of 5,700 square miles, hav- 
ing a native population estimated at about 49,000, 
and a white population (1946): British, 183; 
French, 758. The group has been a Condominium 
since 1906 and administered jointly by High Com- 
missioners of France and Great Britain, Chief 
products are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee. 


Germany 
(DEUTSCHES REICH) 


Capital, Berlin—Area, 143,200 square miles— 
Population (1946), enumerated in four zones of 
occupation, inctuding Berlin, 67,032,242. 


Descriptive. Germany, in Central Europe, is 
bounded on the north by the North Sea, Denmark 
and the Baltic Sea; on the east by Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Austria; on the south by Ausiria, 
Liechenstein and Switzerland; on the west by 
France, Luxemburg, Belgium, the Netherlands 
(Holland) and the North Sea. 

Present day Germany, as occupied by the Allied 
Armies, is the German Reich of pre-World War Il, 
minus her eastern provinces—Silesia, Pomerania, 
West Prussia and East Prussia. An order by the 
Allied Control Council also made Germany dis- 
gorge all the territories she annexed after Dec. 
31, 1937—Austria, Czechoslovakia, Memel, Poland, 
Eupen and Malmedy, Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg 
and Northern Slovenia. { 

The climate of Germany is quite mild in sum- 
mer and rather cold in winter, as in all western 
Europe. The soil is not naturally fertile, being 
largely a glacial plain over which the action of the 
ice moved much sand: it has always demanded un- 
The land is heavily 
wooded. Forestry is far advanced, perhaps more 
perfected as a science than in any other country. 
The Black Forest of Germany is famed for its 
timber and as a resort. The highest mountains are 
the Bavarian and Austrian Alps in the south. The 


’ northern part is a plain sloping to the north and 


west. 

Resources and Industries. Germany had (1937) 
approximately 132,000 miles of roads, of which 
26,000 miles were highways, 52,300 miles first class 
country roads and 87,100 second class country 
roads. 

Agriculture is a highly specialized industry. Some 
of the more important crops are wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, potatoes, sugar beets and hay. Other com- 
mercial products are tobacco, grapes, hops, apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, apricots, peaches and 
walnuts. 

The principal minerals are coal, lignite, iron, 
zinc. lead, copper, salt, potash, petroleum. 

Occupation authorities reported that approx- 
imately 75 per cent of German industries survived 
World War II but that production was compara- 
tively low. 

The German merchant marine (1939) had 2,466 
ships of 4,492,708 gross tonnage, compared with 
3,459,296 tons (1914). 

History and Government. When the German 
Emperor abdicated and fled to Holland (Nov., 1918) 
the seif-constituted Council of People’s Commis- 
sioners took over the government and proclaimed 
& republic. A call was issued for the election of a 
National Assembly. It met at Weimar (Feb. 6, 
1919) and elected Friedrich Ebert President of the 
Saeed (Feb. 11). His term was extended to June 


The National Assembly adopted a Constitution 
(July 31, 1919). It was known as the Weimar Con- 
Stpbert died (Feb. 28, 1925) 

ert: die eb. 28, 5) and was succeeded by 
Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg Crecblenten 
1932), In this election Hindenburg received 19.- 
359,642 votes to Adolf Hitler’s 13,417,460. But in 
the next election (March 5, 1933), five weeks after 
Hindenburg had appointed Hitler Chancellor, the 
Nees moved Byes 28 eat 4 

ve Nazi vote increased by 5,532,544, 44% of the 
total, and the 288 seats which they ean se com- 
bination with the 52 seats of the Nationalists. 
gave them an absolute majority of the Reichstag. 

The new Reichstag which met March 23, 1933, 
passed the following day an Enabling Act by 


' which absolute power was conferred on Chancellor 


Hitler and his cabinet and the provisions of the 
Weimar Constitution set aside. The Reichstag 
(Jan. 31, 1937) continued the Enabling Act to April 
1, 1941. The Reichstag (Jan. 29, 1943) issued a 
decree prolonging its life to Jan. 30, 1947. Under 
the authority derived from the Enabling Act Hit- 
ler completely personalized government in Ger- 
many. He obtained complete control of all activi- 
ties throughout the country—political, economic, 
industrial, commercial and cultural. Freedom of 
speech and of the press were abolished. Equality 
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before the law applied only to Aryans, th 
people in Germany who had full citizensh 
ra were restricted by the Gestapo (se 
ice). en. 
The National Socialist German Labor Pa 
give its full name, though familiarly kno} 
Nazis, was founded (1920) in- Munich by 
(then 31 years old). Austrian-born, he had = 
throughout the war in the German Army 
consequence had lost his Austrian citizenshiny 
later obtained German citizenship and tool 
oath to support the Constitution when the 
of Brunswick (Feb. 22, 1932) gave him a pow 
in its diplomatic service. fs 

The Nazis were a small group, anti-Se 
with vague socialist leanings but strongly 0 
to the Social Democrats and the Republican 
stituticn of the Reich. With Hitler and! 
Ludendorf as leaders, they staged the S0- 
“Beer Hall Putsch’’ in Munich (Nov. 8-9, 2 
This proved abortive and Hitler was sentens 
five years’ imprisonment—a sentence soon qus 
The party was reorganized but was reduced I 
ternal dissensions,to insignificance. In the Ré 
tag election (1924) the party joined with a 
called Movement for German Racial Freedon 
the combination won 32 seats. But the nex® 
the Nazis cut loose and reorganized again, 
economic crisis and widespread discontent; 
Hitler, a magnetic speaker, renewed oppo! 
and with each successive election in the ne 
years the Nazis made big gains. : 

President yon Hindenburg died (Aug. 2,- 
the day after the Cabinet adopted a decree ui 
the office of Reich President with that of © 
Chancellor to take effect after his death. — 

The result of the plebiscite (Aug. 19, 19 
compared with the vote at the plebiscite 
12, 1933) when the Reich approved of the ga 
ment’s withdrawal from the League of N 
ae the General Disarmament Conferente 
OWS: 


August, 1934 Novembes 


Electorate ........ «.. .. 45,473,635 45,146 
Total votes cast....... .43,529,710 43,460) 
For Hitler. .... at amese 38,362,763 40,608 
ASO: oe ke wetiahe d 4,294,654 2,109 
Invalid) /.3.. .shesenacidels 872,296 a0 


Hitler got 88.1% of the August vote; 93. 
the November vote. t 
_in the plebiscite (March 29, 1936) on hi 
eign policy, Hitler was credited with 
votes out of 44,952,476 votes cast, being j 
the eligible voters. } 
Prussia’s autonomous rights as a Fed 
State were wiped out (Feb. 6, 1933) by 
of President von Hindenburg. Hitler tool 
sonal control with Goering as Minister c 
Interior in command of the police and Z 
Premier. The Allied Control Council in 
promulgated a law (March 1, 1947) diss 
Prussia as a state and splitting it into several 
Laender (states). ; 
The anti-Semitic campaign carried on rut 
by Storm Troopers by boycotts and violence 
in the arrest and detention of 80.000 to. 
Jews, and more than 90,000 Jews fled the ec 
mostly in poverty. Bi 
The National Socialist party continued it 
trol of the country throughout World War 
was succeeded by the Allied Powers whet 
decreed the occupation of the country aftit 
defeat of Germany in 1945. Grand Adm; 
Doenitz, German Navy chief, proclaimed H 
Fuehrer (May 1, 1945) with an announcemen 
Hitler had fallen in battle in Berlin ani 
proclaimed him (Doenitz) as his successor. 
authorities were skeptical at the time 
announcement that Hitler was dead. A pa 
ing investigation by British military intel! 
officers later appeared to show he had co me 
ie me | 
o time limit was set on the occupation 
promises were made to the German See 
made plain by the Allies that the length 
occupation would depend on how long it wou 
to eradicate all traces of militarism and to # 
lish a representative, democratic government 
returning the country to the German people 
Germany is divided into four Zones of On 
tion. The zones, with their rough borders au 
power to which each is assigned, follow: 
Eastern—All territory east and inclusive | 
Pension provitice of Saxony, the States of S& 
a, Anhalt and Mec! —Uni 
Soviet Socialist Republics. mise Ari ¢ 
Northwestern—The Ruhr and the area eau 
west of the Wesel River, extending to Duessi 
Cologne and Aachen—Great Britain. | 
Western—The left bank of the Rhine, ind 
the Palatinate and the Saar, and the db 
jean Bde cB the right bank of the. 
ng the areas o and 
temberg—Franee, Baden, Bavaria a 
outhwestern—Territory bounded on’ 
the Russian zone and Czechoslovakia, on he 


\ 


he British zone, on the west by the French 
fs ot Pracitore,“uihichr wuss aad 
< * , Nurem 
ere United =. ; - one 
e Oo was created the area of Greater Ber- 
‘within the U.S.S.R. zone, which is adminis- 
by the Inter-Allied governing authority with 
entatives of each of the four Powers. 
nany, by the census of 1939, had an area of 
‘71 square miles and a population of 69,022,213. 
ent-day Germany, under Allied Military Oc- 
ation, has an area and population as follows: 


Area, sq. mi. Population 

eg + SSR ae peiioen 17,300,000 
i eG See A 22,800,000 

ted States zone 36,900 16,700,000 
PAINE Scio in ioibiste U'a 0: 6,700 5,900,000 

iste weicieois Via = wp b-o.0 300 4,332,242 

| gern ee 143,200 * 67,032,242 


the absence of any central government for 

y, there has been encouraged the forma- 
~& democratic governments in the states and 
Winces, also in the cities. 

e@ first free municipal elections in Germany 
1933 were held (May 26, 1946) in 38 -cities 
American occupation zone. The results gave 

S moderate Christian Socialist Union 484 Council 
4s; the leftist Social Democrats, 421; the Soviet- 
asored Socialist Unity Party, 47, and the reac- 
ary Liberal Democrats, 34. 
in Berlin, controlled by the Big Four Powers, 
@ first post-war municipal elections (Oct. 20 
) brought out more than 2,000,000 voters who 
e 130 City Councilors and 805 Borough Coun- 
. The results were: 


Party 
al Democrats 


Ries 999,170 48.7 
ffistian Socialists .....454,202 22.1 
st U _ 


4 
e first elections for the Landtag (Diet) held 
e ‘Russian occupation zone outside of Berlin, 
Social Democrats were barred from participa- 
H because the Soviet authorities contended they 
i been absorbed by the Socialist Unity Party. 
latter party and affiliated minor groups polled 
et. 20, 1947) a total of 4,959,716 votes, but the 
Fistian Democrats and the Liberal Democrats 
ived a combined vote of 4,808,181. 
Hh announcing the occupation terms the state- 
t of the Allies said that with the unconditional 
ender of Germany there no longer was any 
inal government ‘‘capable of accepting respon- 
lity for the maintenance of order, the ad- 
histration of the country and compliance with 
| requirements of the victorious powers. It is 
hese circumstances necessary without prejudice 
y subsequent decisions that may be taken 
eting Germany to make provision for the 
sation of any further hostilities on the part of 
man armed forces, for the maintenance of 
in Germany, and for the administration of 
“country, and to announce the immediate re- 
‘ements with which Germany must comply.” 
he Saar Basin, area 738 square miles, was 
rated from Germany after World War I 
administered by the League of Nations through 
nission. The French had the sole right to 
he coal mines for 15 years in recompense for 
‘destruction of the coal mines in North of 


The S: 
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autonomous Saarland government was 
ted by France (Jan. 3, 1948), subject to French 
mic and financial legislation. 

American Military Government established a 
entity, Greater Hesse, consisting of the 
Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau_ and 

hhesen. Hesse-Nassau was annexed by the Prus- 
is (1866). It is hilly and not rich agricul- 
but its forests are the richest in Prussia. 
many has had social insurance since 1883 and 
ww makes mandatory the insurance of work- 
nen against sickness (including maternity), 
ents, unemployment, old age and infirmity. 
s pay two-thirds of the contributions to the 
and employers one-third. . 
-point proclamation (Sept. 25, 1945) legalized 
llies’ control of every phase of German life 
ordered the abolition of ‘‘all German land, 
and air forces, the SS (Flite Guard), the 
a Troops) and the Gestapo with all their 
ions, staffs and institutions.’’ This in- 
-all the groups ‘‘which serve to keep alive 
itary tradition in Germany’’—the General 
he officers’ corps, the reserve corps, mili- 
ools, war veterans’ organizations and other 
ry and, quasi-military formations. 
“proclamation also signed the final death 
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Warrant for the Nazi party. 

finally abolished and declared to 
the proclamation added, there would be no more 
secret organizations in Germany and no more 
religious or racial discriminations. The German 
diplomatic corps also was abolished. 

Great Britain announced (Aug. 20, 1946) that it 
had seized the heart of Germany’s steel industry 
for nationalization and that the firms would not 
be returned to the original owners. The British 
Control Commission took over the Krupp, Stinnes, 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke (United, Steelworks) and 
many other steel and iron firms in its zone. 

Allied occupation authorities established a new 
law raising taxes and another creating a new deal 
in jurisprudence. Taxes on wages were increased 
25 per cent for the last quarter of 1945 and other 
income and corporate taxes were raised 614 per 
cent for all of 1945 and made payable by Dec. 
31. The judicial reforms abolished the ‘People’s 
Courts, Nazi party courts and special courts.’! 
The proclamation set forth these guarantees: | 

““(1) No person shall be deprived of life, lib- 
erty or property without due process of law. 

*(2) Criminal responsibility shall be determined 
only for offenses provided by law. 

““(3) Determination by any court of any crime 
‘by analogy’ or by so-called ‘sound popular instinct’ 
as heretofore provided in the German criminal 
code is prohibited. 

**(4) In any criminal prosecution the accused 
shall have the rights recognized by democratic 
law—namely, the right to a speedy and public 
trial and to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation, the right to be confronted with 
witnesses against him and to have process for 
obtaining the witnesses in his favor and the right 
to haye the assistance of counsel for his defense. 
Excessive or inhuman punishments or any not 
provided by law: will not be inflicted. : 

“*(5) Sentences on persons convicted under the 
Hitler regime -on political, 
grounds must be quashed.”’ 

A series of conflicts between the Western occupy- 
ing powers and the U.S.S.R. over the economic 
and political administration of Germany culmi- 
nated (1948) in the virtual partition of Germany 
into two well defined zones. The U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion walked out of the Allied Control Council in 
Berlin (March 20), denying further usefulness of 
the Council as an organ of government, began a 
series of blockades against the other Allies (March 
31), and announced (July 1) it would no longer 
participate in the four-power Berlin Kommanda- 


The party was 
be illegal’’ and, 


tura. 

The 11 German Minister-Presidents of the West- 
ern zones, reversing a previous stand, accepted 
(July 26, 1948) the responsibility of initiating a 
Government for the 11 States of non-Soviet Ger- 
many. q 

Education and Religion. There were (1939) 50,592 
schools and 186,582 classes and 7,503,195 pupils, 
taught by 177,303 teachers. There are 29 univer- 


sities in Germany, the oldest being Heidelberg 
oot in 1386). Elementary education is com- 
pulsory. 


ry 
The decrease in the number of Jewish pupils 


(1939) was 80 per cent of the 1938 total. There 
were 2,008 Jewish pupils attending grammar 
schools (1939) as against 10,069 (1938). Including 
private schools there were (1939) 8,962 Jewish 
Paps as against 19,913 the previous year. 

he government sought a) to bring the vari- 
ous, Lutheran churches into a single German 
Evangelical Church under the direction of a pro- 
Nazi bishop and, failing in this, promulgated a 


law (Sept. 24, 1935) giving absolute powers in 
church matters to the Minister for Church Af- 
fairs. In the course of the conflict more than 


700 Lutheran pastors were arrested. Conflict with 
the Roman Catholic Church developed over con- 
trol of education of youth organizations, the ad- 
ministration of which was guaranteed to the 
Church under the terms of the German-Vatican 
concordat of July 20, 1933. Complete religious 
freedom is guaranteed by the occupation forces. 

Defense. Germany no longer has any armed 
forces of its own. Defense is vested in the four 
occupying powers. 


Germany had compulsory military and labor 


service after the advent of the Nazi regime, but 
both services were abolished by the Allied Control! 
Council. : 
Currency. Separate currency systems are main- 
tained in the Western and Hastern zones. A new 
Deutsche mark to replace the Reichsmark in the 
Western zones, except those within Berlin, was 
announced (June 18, 1948), exchange being at the 
rate of one Deutsehe mark for 10 Reichsmarks. 
Helgoland, an island of 130 acres in the North 
Sea, was taken from Denmark by a British Naval 
Force (1807) and later ceded to Germany to become 
a part of Schleswig Holstein Province in return 
for rights in East Africa. The island was heavily 
fortified and formed a large part of the German 
er capitulation of 
Germany in World War II. the island was sur- 


racial or religious _ 


a 
. 
’ 
] 


‘Mediterranean Sea, with the Ionian Sea on the 


‘muded, but reforestation is going on; they cover 
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rendered (May 23, 1945) to Great Britain and 
occupied, one island was demilitarized ves 1B 


Guatemala = 
(REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA) 


Capital, Guatemala City—Area, 45,452 sq 
miles—Population (estimated 1947), 3,678,000. : 2 

Descriptive. Guatemala, the most northerly sta 
of Central or Middle America, has Mexico for’ 
neighbor on the north and west, British Hondurs 
on the east, Honduras and Salvador on the east an 
south and the Pacific on the southwest. A ran 
of mountains containing many volcanic peaks TU} 
from northwest to southeast near the Pacific. 
narrow west slope is well watered, fertile and t% 
most densely settled part. Guatemala is one 
the six Central American or Middle Americ 
States. 

More than 50% of the population is pure Indi: 
and most of the remainder is of mixed Span 
and Indian blood. ; 

There are famous Mayan ruins in Uaxact) 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Petén, northe 
Guatemala. about 25 miles south of the Mex 
and 20 miles west of the British Hondur) 
boundaries. They are partially surrounded by Ic 
wood swamps and by thick jungles whose luxurié 
foliage swarms with monkeys and parrots. O 
habitations are the rude camps of chicle gather 
and timber cutters. 

Besides these and other ruins in the Departme 
of Petén, there are the beautiful Maya ruins } 
Quirigua, discovered (1840) by the American & 
plorer John L. Stephens and situated in the val 
of the Motagua river, 60 miles south of Pue= 
Barrios, in the center of the banana plantatic 
of the Atlantic coast of Guatemala. The ruins @ 
about 140 miles from Guatemala City 2 
consist of temples and monoliths covered with™= 
scriptions of the Maya chronology. 

_ Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the mg 
important industry, the Guatemalan soil being * 
ceedingly fertile. Coffee accounts for 70% of * 
exports. Other important crops are bananas, sug 
beans, corn and wheat. Chicle gum is expor edin 
the United States. Silver, gold, copper, iron, h 
and chrome are found. The principal imports 
cotton textiles, cinchona bark, wheat, flour, cot 
yarn, petroleum, medicines, hardware and mow 
cars, and silk textiles. The main port of ent 
Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic, 800 miles south 
New Orleans. A railroad connects the port Ww 
the capital, Guatemala City, and San Jose, a py 
on the Pacific. 


ape 


the sea. 
Greece 
(VASILION TIS ELLADOS) 
Capital, Athens—Area, 50,257 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1947), 7,450,000. 
Descriptive. Greece occupies the southern penin- 
sula of the Balkans, stretching down into the 


through the country from north to south. The 


pccount for 8,819 square miles of its total area. 

Resources and Industries. Greece proper_1s chiefiy 
agricultural, with little manufacturing. Only one- 
fifth of the total area is arable; 13,350,000 of the 
total of 16,074,000 acres are covered by mountains 
and lakes and rivers. \The forests have been de- 


5,944,059 acres of which 4,121,119 are state-owned. 
The chief agricultural products are wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, corn, tobacco, olives, lemons, oranges, 
mandarins, apples, pears, figs and nuts. The prin- 
cipal minerals are iron, zinc, lead, lignite and salt. 

History and Government. The authentic history 
of Greece began (776 B. C.) although the country 
attained its greatest glory and power in the fifth 
century B. C. It became a province of the Roman 
Empire (46 B. C.), of the Byzantine Empire (395 
‘A. D.) and was conquered by the Turks (1456). 
Greece won its war of independence (1821-1829) and 
became a kingdom under the guarantee of Great 
Britain, France and Russia (1830). 

‘The Greek National Assembly (1925) voted the 
overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment 
of @ republic, which lasted for ten years, or until 
a plebiscite (Novy. 3, 1935) restored the throne to 
George II, King of the Hellenes, who had fied 
ee during an uprising against him (Dec. 18, 

923). : 

Greece was occupied (1941) by Germans, Italians 
ed Balgsrians of. having SS the Italians 
an ter resiste erman aggression. 

: History and Government. The old Maya emp 

Se war it ey aba an Nee gee flourished in what is today Guatemala quring j 
7 first 1000 years of the Christian era. For reas 

Athens. Various groups of partisans carried On| jninown they abandoned Rl GEER, 

civil war that resulted in King George renouncing | ¢.n¢ cities peti ine oe Se A t =e im By 

the throne (Dec. 30) and the appointment of Arch- | (2. Enipire in the Penfnsuia: ae pee fess bul 

bishop Samaskino as regent. He resigned (1946). The Republic of Guat oT ucatan. tabla 

In general elections (July, 1946) the Republican (1839). ‘The Sonahituten: as eer establis 
People’s party was victorious, gaining 396 seats parliamentary gove ont Pi 4 tabli Ae a 
against 32 by the Democratic party and seven by | OF the press, 5s: acon a Stablishes freec 
the Independents. It was the first election since | Simrage ja 4 ae ao A pea wom 
1923 that opposition candidates were permitted. A The Presi at on ak mn oC woreeres : 
second plebiscite was held (Sept. 1, 1946) and King | , Soureytnr termn (1944). ose Arevalo, elected ! 
George regained the thrort'1, 1947) and was suc-| Peonage was abolished (1936). : 
ceeded by his brother, Paul, who became King Po ee and Salvador abolished their fron 
Paul. He was married (Jan. 9, 1938) to Prin- tae Seer aan withdrawn and passports 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is} 
prevailing religion but all creeds are tolere 
Education is compulsory. The University of Gus 
mala is in Guatemala City. The language of | 
ga is ae : 

efense. Military service is compylsory betw 
the ages of 18 and 50. The sroneebiet the Arm 
approximately 22,000 with a small auxiliary ff 
and a small Air Force. ; : 

Currency. The monetary unit is the quetzal. 


| 
f 
e,e 1} 
Haiti 
(REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI ; 
Capital, Port-au-Prince—Area, Ta sq 
miles—Population (estimated 1946), 3,500,000, l 
Descriptive. Haiti occupies the weste: ; 
the island known as Hispaniola, the second tee 
of the Greater Antilles, lying between Cuba ons 
weet, and ene pa 536 east. The boun)) 
Ww separates it from the Domini I pl) 
eee east ah about 193 miles long. bea 
egroes form the majority of the popul 
remainder being mulattoes Gescenden es: 
——s settlers. There are about 3,000 white | 
eigners. / Ri 
Resources and Industries. The minerals, a 
undeveloped, include copper, gold, silver, 
antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, nickel, porphyry 
gypsum. rf | 
Coffee is the chief product, along with 
raw sugar, bananas, cocoa, sisal, and tobacco, | 
is grown for domestic consumption, There al 
a large production of molasses. Logwood and 1 
other valuable woods are exported.: In recent ; 


Sophia (born Nov. 2, 1938); Princess Irene (born 
May 11, 1942); and Crown Prince Constantine 


the ages of 21 and 50. There is a small Air Force 
and a Navy of light craft. 
Currency. The monetary unit is the drachma. 


DODECANESE ISLANDS 

The Dodecanese are a group of about 50 islands 
and islets in the southeastern portion of the 
Aegean Sea, 14 of which are permanently settled. 
They were occupied by Italy during the war of 
1912 with Turkey and though claimed by Greece 
were retained by Italy. The inhabited area is 
1,586 square miles and population (Census, 1947), 
115,343. Rhodes is the capital. 

After World War II'the islands were ceded to 
Greece at the Paris Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters (June 27, 1946), handed over to Greece by 
the British Military Administration (March 31, 
1947), and formally annexed (March 7, 1948). 


breeding has been 
gains 


and Government. 


ry 
mbus (1492) and a Fren 


“The American occupation terminated (Aug. 14, 

- A fiscal representative appointed by the 
dent of Haiti on recommendation of Presi- 
Franklin D. Roosevelt remained to supervise 
@ customs. The fiscal representative was with- 
fawn (1941) and supervision of customs was given 


the Banque Nationale d’Haiti. 


mbers. 


iblic office but do not have the vote. 


kching of English in the schools is obligatory. 
Defense. 


icers and men. 
Uurrency. The monetary unit is the gourde. 


Honduras 
og (REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS) 


papital, Tegucigalpa—Area 
Population (estimated 1947), 1,240,000. 


ie America, 


Guatemala. 
: ocast line on the Caribbean is 500 miles long, 


Roatan and La Ceiba. 


ction. 
sources and Industries. 
mdant but undeveloped, and include gold, silver, 
per, lead, zinc, iron, antimony and coal. The 
sf export (65%) is bananas, grown on the Carib- 
coast. Valuable hardwoods, cocoanuts, coffee 
tobacco are other important products. Cattle 
ng is important. > 
listory hod Guvernment. Honduras became in- 
dent (1838) when it freed itself from the 
ation of Central America. 
President is elected for six years, as are 
members of the only legislative house—the 
imber of Deputies of 38 members. The term of 
burcio C; dino, who became President 
1, 1933) was extended by the Congress (1937) 
n. 1, 1943, and (1942) to Jan. 1, 1949. 


a university in the capital and 1,136 public 
Pinroushout the country. Roman Catholic is 
evailing religion. The language is Spanish. 
mse. Military service is compulsory from the 

21 with three months service in the Army 

| the reserve from 23 to 40. The size of the 
ly is fixed at 2,500. There is a small Air Force. 
ency. The monetary unit is the lempira. 


Hungary 
— (REPUBLIC OF HUNGARY) 
al, Budapest—Area, 35,875 square miles— 
ition (estimated 1947), 3,333,000. = 
5 Hungary, a Republic in Centr: 
: Sroindes iW Cibehiosiey okis. on the north, 
lavia on the south, Rumania on the east and 
on the west. y 
s and Industries. Hungary is primarily 
tural country. The Alfold, or Great Plain, 


Foreign Countries—Haiti; Honduras; Hungary; Iceland 
couraged and has 


e National Assembly consists of tw houses, a 
ate of 21 members, ten of whom are appointed 
sthe President, and a Chamber cf Deputies of 37 
r Former presidents who have served at 
i one term (seven years) also are members of 
© Senate. Senators are elected for six years and 
EDuties for four. The Constitution provides that 
Pmbers of the Assembly must own property. 
omen who are 30 years old have the right to hold 


PState religion, and the clergy are French (most- 
Bretons). Education is compulsory. There are 
proximately 1,060 schools with 1,190 teachers and 
enrollment of 100,000 pupils. French is the 

al language of the country, but a dialect, 
Creole, is spoken by the majority. The 


The cnly military force is an armed 
istabulary (Garde d’Haiti) consisting of 5,000 


59,161 square miles 


escriptive. Honduras is a’ Republic of Central or 
bounded on the north by the 
bean Sea, on the east and south by Nicaragua, 
€¢ south and west by Salvador and on the west 


i f ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto Cortez, 
east g, On the Pacific side 
s a coast line of 40 miles on the Gulf of 
eca. The country is mountainous, very fertile, 
th mostly uncultivated, and covered with rich 
ists. The inhabitants are of Spanish and Indian 


Mineral resources are 
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area is among the most fertile in the world. The 
principal Hungarian crops are wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, corn, potatoes, sugar beets. It is in the hilly 
country, near Tokay, in the northeast section of the 
country, that the best Hungarian wines are made. 
Another important wine district is situated along 
the north shore of Lake Balaton. 

Hungary’s bauxite deposits are considered one of 
the largest in the world. The output of coal is ex- 
tensive, particularly from the Mecsek Mountain 
in the district of Pecs. Other industries are mill- 
ing, distilling, manufacture of Sugar, hemp, flax 
iron and steel. About three-quarters of Ther oil 
requirements are found in the wells drilled by 
American interests in the southwest corner of 
Trans-Danubia. 

History and Government, For a thousand years 
the home of the Magyars, Hungary formerly was 
a kingdom of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. It 
Was much reduced in size by the Treaty of the 
Trianon (June 3, 1920), losing Transylvania to 
Rumania, Croatia and Batchka to Yugoslavia, as 
well as Upper Hungary (i.e., Slovakia and Car- 
patho-Ruthenia) to Czechoslovakia. 

After the abdication of King Charles (Nov. 13 
1918), a republic was proclaimed with Michael 


Karolyi as president. A Bolshevik government 
with Bela Kun dominant was set up (March 22, 
1919), but was swept away by public distrust. 
An elected government (March 23, 1920) declared 
Hungary again a monarchy and named Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy as Regent. He was ousted (1944). 

Hungary joined Germany in World War II and 
Was occupied (March 23, 1944) and a puppet Nazi 
Government established. Russian troops captured 
a greater part of the country (1945) and after 
the surrender-of the Axis Powers the Allied Con- 
trol Commission took charge of the country. By the 
terms of an armistice signed with the United 
Nations (Jan. 20, 1945) Hungary agreed to return 
to Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania the 
territories taken from these countries following the 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia (1938) and 
the Vienna Conference (Germany and Italy, 1940) 
and to withdraw to within the limits of her Dec. 
31, 1937, frontiers. 

Elections were held (1945) with the Small’ Land- 
owners party victorious, the Communists second 
and Social Democrats third. The National Assem- 
bly proclaimed Hungary once again a Republic 
(1946) and elected Zoltan Tildy president for a 
four-year term with limited powers. President 
Tildy resigned (July 30, 1948) and was replaced by 
fone Szakasits, pro-Communist Socialist (Aug. 3 

ug ‘ 

Communists ousted Ferenc Nagy, head of the 
anti-Communist section of the Small Landowners 
party, as Premier (May, 1947) and Lajos Dinnyes, 
a pro-Communist Small Landowners party mem- 
ber, was named. More than 80 percent of Hungary’s 
industries have been nationalized (1948) and a sys- 
tem of collectivized farming is planned. 

Education and Religion. There is no state re- 
ligion. There are six universities, all maintained 
by the State. 

Public school education is compulsory and free 
for nine years. Church schools, largely Roman 
Catholic, were nationalized (June 16, 1948). 

Defense. All males between the ages of 18 and 60 
are liable for military service. ™ 

Currency. The monetary unit is the forint. 


Teeland 
(ISLAND) 


Capital, Reykjavik—Area, 39,709 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1947), 134,000. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Icéland is an island 
of voleanic origin, close to the Aretic Circle in the 
North Atlantic. It has many geysers and hot 
springs. The climate is modified by the Gulf 
Stream. There are no railroads. 

Natural hot water from many of Iceland’s yol- 
canic springs is piped into Reykjavik and provides 
heat for office buildings, homes and hot houses. 

ources and Industries. Agriculture engages 
about 35 percent of the population. About six- 
sevenths of: the land is unproductive and only about 
65,000 acres are under cultivation, producing pota- 
toes, turnips and hay. The fishing industry is 
important and the catch, mostly cod and herring, is 
huge. The annual catch averages 352,000 tons at a 
per capita rate of 7,055 pounds. 

The principal imports in the order of their 
value are coal and petroleum, textiles, timber 
and wooden goods, machinery, metals and hard- 
ware, cereals and paper. Exports, in order, sre 
fish, herring oi] and meal, conserved goods, skins 


aoe ‘and Government. Iceland was an inde- 


pendent republic (930-1263), when it joined with 


orway. The two came under Danish rule (1380). 


When Norway separated from Denmark (1814) Ice- 


land remained under Denmark. Denmark acknowi- 


edged Iceland as a sovereign state (1918) united 


a. =. wena) gin had = Te. eee ee eee 


bers except the capital which elects eight. The 


i 3 a . 
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Indonesian states, provided for plebiscites i 
islands after political agreement to permit 1 
dents to decide whether to join the repub! ‘| 


with Denmark only in that the Danish King, 
Christian X, was also King of Iceland. 

The Althing (Parliament) votea (May, 1941) to 
cancel the union with Denmark, declaring Iceland 
independent; resolved to elect a regent to assume 
the functions of the King and to introduce a re- 
publican constitution as soon as the union ceased. 

Sveinn Bjornsson was elected regent for one 
year and re-elected (1942, 1943) for one year terms. 

The people of Iceland voted (May 20, 21, 22, 
1944) by 70,536 to 365 to complete the establish- 
ment of an independent republic. About 98 percent 
of the eligible voters participated. The Althing 
formally severed the union with Denmark (June 
17, 1944) and proclaimed a republic. 

The President is Sveinn Bjornsson (elected June 
17, 1944 and re-elected July 7, 1945 for a four- 
year term). 

The Premier is Stefan Johann Stefansson, Social 
Democrat. Communists are excluded from the 


form the proposed federation. ; 

The Cabinet of the republic’s first Premier, 
Sjariffoedin resigned (Jan. 23, 1948), and ¥ 
succeeded by another headed by Mohammed Hat» 

The president is Achmed Soekarno. RI 

The Indonesian Republic was‘ not represented 3 
the Netherlands East Indies Interim Governm» 
(installed March 9, 1948) set up under Dutch spa 
sorship to rule other Indonesian areas remain: 
under Dutch control until the federation of > 
various states can be accomplished. 

The Republic began (1948) a five-year progra 
of reconstruction and modernization, with am ij 
tial purchase of $100,000,000 worth of eauipme 
from the United States. 


; , 
Cabinet. The Independence party holds four 
portfolics, the Social Democrats two, and ‘the Ir an ; 
Farmers party three. (PERSIA) 


The Althing is composed of varying numbers ot 
members not exceeding 52, of whom 41 are elected 
in constituencies, each electing one or two mem- 


Capital, Tehran—Area, 628,060 square mule 
Population (estimated 1946), 17,000,000. 


Descriptive. Iran is the official modern name * 
Persia. The people refer to themselves as Ire 
The Kingdom occupies the western and larger FE 
of the great Iranian Plateau between the riw 
Indus and Tigris in Southwestern Asia. It 
bounded on the north by the U.S.S.R. and 
Caspian Sea; on thé east by Afghanistan and 
sub-continent of India; on the south by the Arabi 
Sea and the Persian Gulf; on the west by T 
and Turkey. The exact boundaries are indets 
minate—a cause of much friction. 

Across the plateau, which lies at an altitude 
4,000 to 8,000 ft., in the north central part, f 
northwest to southeast. stretches a desert, 
miles long, varying from 100 to 200 miles W 
There are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 
high. 

Resources and Industries. Fine forests cover * 
maritime plains and mountain slopes. Min 
deposits still undeveloped, are known to be G 
siderable. Turquoise mines are worked crude 
Nishapur. ; 

Agriculture is a prime industry, wheat, ban 
rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool, tobacco and con 
being the chief products. Some wines are fam: 
Persian carpets, all made on hand looms, are 
duced in Tabriz. Sultanabad and Kerman. Khu 
san is famous for the quality of its wool. The c® 
exports are petroleum, cotton, carpets, ir 
gums, hides, wool, opium and rice; the chief | 
ports are textiles, sugar, tea and manufacty) 
of metals. Rug exports to the United States 
normal times average more than $3,000,000 a y 

The Iranian oil field in the southwest territo 
the head of the Persian Gulf is the richest sid 
field in existence. William Knox D’Arcy, an E 
lishman, obtained (1901) for about $20,000 a 
— monopoly for the exploitation of petrol 

a territory comprising 500,000 square m 
five-sixths of the Kingdom. The British gov 
ment owns a controlling interest in the comps 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. A new agreement, m 
more favorable to the Iranian government, | 
drawn up by the League of Nations, and signee 


Tepresentatives of the capital and the six double- 
member constituencies. are elected by proportional 
representation, while a necessary number of sup- 
plementary seats—not exceeding 11—are distributed 
among the political parties which have received 
too few members in proportion to their voting 
strength. The Prime Minister and his cabinet are 
responsible to the Althing. The present cabinet. 
which came into power May 16, 1942, is headed by 
Olafur Thors. Men and women over 21 enjoy 
suffrage. 

" National health service and social security was 
enacted (1946), effective (1947). 

The people of Iceland celebrated (June 23-28, 
1930) the. 1.000th anniversary of the Althing, the 
oldest parliamentary assembly in the world. 

American and British forces were stationed on 
Iceland during. World War II. Kefiavik Airport, 
used by the United States, was returned to Ice- 
land (Sept. 20, 1946) and became available as an 
international civilian airport along the northern 
trans-Atlantic air route. 

Education and Religion. The Icelandic language 
has maintained its purity, as in Eddas and Sagas, 
for 1,000 years. Danish is widely spoken. Eight 
years of elementary education is compulsory. There 
is no illiteracy. There is a University in Reykjavik. 
The national church is Evangelical Lutheran, but 
there is complete religious freedom. 

Defense. Iceland has no.army, navy or fortifica- 


ons. 
Qurrency. The unit of currency is the krona. 


Indonesian Republic 


Capital, Jogjakarta—Area, 218,365 square miles 
—Population (estimated), 55,710,000. 

Descriptive. The Republic of Indonesia comprises 
portions of the East Indies islands of Java, Su- 
matra and Madura, disputed former Dutch colonies. 

The area and population of the residencies and 
principal islands are: 


Area 
(Square aan Population 


Java and Madura.......... 50,745 47,456,000 | the company and the Persian government (1%f 

Se ee 163,557 7.563.499 | The Shah granted (March 6, 1937) Amer 
East Coast . . 36,519 1,673,623 companies the Lae Nae of developing oil cons 
West Coast 18,029 1819109 sions in eastern district of Iran. Other mine 
Tapanoeli 14760 1,041,301 include iron, coal, copper, lead, manga 
Benkoelen 9°995 322.619 marble, borax, nickel and cobalt. : 
Lampongs 10,914 359,950 History and Government. One of the oldes 
Palembang 33,173 1,098,725 countries, Iran was called Elam in the Bible. | 
Djambi .. 18,719 245,277 government was similar in form to that of Tus 
WATIEN «0.2.5... ves 31,448 1,002,900 until 1906. ; ‘ e 


Legislative government consists of a Nations ( 
sembly called Majlis, elected. every two ye 
established (Jan. 1906) when the Persian pay 
demanded representative institutions, The Hii 
called Shah—appoints a Prime Minister wha 
acceptable himself) selects a cabinet agreeabo 
the Majlis. nee 

The Shah is Mohammed Riza Pahlevi (born } 
12, 1919). He married Princess Fawzia, ek 
sister of the King of Egypt (March 15, 1939). 7) 
have a daughter born in 1940. The Prem 
Abdul Hussein Hajir (elected June 13, 1948), 

British and Russian forces entered Iran _ 
25, 1941) and occupied the country until condi 
permitted their withdrawal. A treaty of a 
was signed with the Union of Soviet Soe 
Republics and Great Britain (Jan. 29, 1942 
which these countries pledged themselves to re: 
the territorial integrity, sovereignty and po 
independence of Iran and to grant econ 
assistance during and after the war. & 

Education and Religion. The Moslem ré 
predominates. A law providing for gradual if 
ene of compulsory education was Dz 


Resources and Industries. Principal crops are 
rice, maize, cassava, sweet potatoes, groundnuts, 
tha beans, native tobacco, coffee, rubber and cin- 

na. 

‘The islands are rich in tin and oil. 

History and Government. The Indonesian Repub- 
lic was formed following a 19-month rebellion and 
its independence recognized in the Cheribon Agree- 
ment signed in Batavia, Java (March 25, 1947). 
The new Republic was promised full independence 
and co-equal status with the Dutch in a projected 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union by a tentatively set 
date (Jan. 1, 1949). 

Fighting began between Netherlands and guer- 
villa Republican forces (July 20, 1947) as result of 
putes over abeigs oF seh 9k ti ae interim na- 

onal government to be set up pending complete 
independence of the Republic. ¥ 

The matter was referred to the Good Offices 
Committee of the United Nations and a truce was 
signed (Jan. 17, 1948) which gave the Netherlands 
interim rule over the most productive areas of 
Jaya and Sumatra. An accompanying statement 
of political principles’ gave the republic the status 
of a sovereign state in the projected federation of 


wets 
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ota The Army, Navy and Air Force are be- 


por south by St. es Channel, the Irish Sea and 
y. The unit of currency is the rial. cui 


the North Chann 
Ireland is a picturesque country consisting mainly 
of a central plateau surrounded by isolated groups 


Ira Sa ee ee oe of Soe is 
y the sea, affording man: 
(MESOPOTAMIA) and coves. Because of a luxurious growth of rink 


green vegetation, Ireland has “been called the 

“Emerald Isle.’" The mean annual temperature 

ranges from 48 degrees in the north to 52 degrees 

in the south. Dublin has an average temperature 
of 39 in the coldest month and 60 in the warmest. 

There are numerous lakes (called loughs), the best 

known of whith are situated in Killarney. ‘The 

most important river is the Shannon, about 200 

miles long. Some mountains attain an altitude in 

excess of 3,000 ft. Wildlife is. scarce, and there 
are no known snakes existent. 

A point of interest to visitors is an old castle in 
the village of Blarney, four miles northwest of 

Cork, built on a limestone rock on the site of an 

older stronghold erected (1446) by Cormac 

IFS Sambus tie oaled tie"eiceae? Ste wna 

; @ famous stone calle Ve ne one which, 
irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,000,-| according to tradition, eaves ereat Powers of 
varied crops in summer. persuasion on those who kiss it. 

Baghdad railway line links Iraq and Turkey, Resources and Industries. The country is chiefly 

ting the cities of Iraq, Mosul, Baghdad and | agricultural, the ranking crops being wheat, oats, 

Baghdad and Basra have modern airports. | barley, rye, potatoes, turnips, mangels, sugar beets, 

burces and Industries. Wheat, barley, rice, | cabbage, fiax and hay. 

sb and cotton are the chief crops, with tobacco History and Government. The Constitution which 

me Kurdish hills. Dates are grown in the tidal | came into operation (Dec. 29, 1937), restored the 

thes of the Shatt el Arab and beyond. From | former name of Ireland (Eire) and declares that 
© Qurna the river flows through a continuous | Ireland is a sovereign, independent, democratic 
rove. Large ficcks of sheep are raised in the | state. The Constitution applies to the whole of 
and wool and skins form a considerable | Ireland but it provides that, pending the re- 

: integration of the national territory and without 

@ is one of the great oil-producing countries | prejudice to the right of the Parliament and Gov- 
world. " ernment established by the Constitution to exercise 

and Government. The Tigris-Euphrates | jurisdiction over the whole of that territory, the ap- 

ty is the legendary cradle of the human race, | plication of the laws enacted by that Parliament 
tded by some Biblical scholars as the original | shall have the same area and extent of application 
i Eden. It was here that the ancient cities | as those of the Irish Free State which did not in- 
eh and Babylon flourished. Ur is the most | clude six of the nine counties of the province of 
city in the world, as yet discovered and was | Ulster known as Northern Ireland. 

“more than 6000 years ago. It is the birthplace The government of Ireland is bicameral with a 
Prophet Abraham. President elected directly by the people for a 
Mandate (under the Treaty of Peace with | term of seven years; a House of Representatives 

ey, 1920) for Mesopotamia as an independent | called Dail Eireann, consisting of 147 members 
as intrusted to Great Britain by the Allies. | elected by the people; and a Senate (Seanad 

and Indian forces having conquered the| Eireann). The Senate consists of 60 membefs, 
eleven of whom are appointed by the Taoiseach, 

(Prime Minister) who is the Head of Government. 

Of the remaining 49, the universities elect six and 

the balance are elected from five panels of candi- 

dates established on a vocational basis, represent- 
ing the following public services and interests—(1) 

National Language and Culture, Literature, Art, 

Education and other professional interests that 

may be defined by law from time to time; (2) Agri- 

born May 2, 1935). Emir Abdul Illah, his | culture and allied interests, and fisheries; (3) 
al uncle, was named Regent. Labor, whether organized or unorganized; (4) In- 

Constituent Assembly met in Baghdad (1924) | dustry and commerce, including banking, finance, 

bassed an organic law and an electoral law for | accountancy, engineering and architecture; (5) 
tion of a Chamber of Deputies. A Consti- | Public administration and social services, including 

onarchy, hereditary in the family of | voluntary social activities. 
sal, was created with a Chamber of Depu- 

115 members, elected for four years by | but has no veto power. The Government exercises 

. The King nominates the Senators for | the executive power. The President, on the advice 
rs and theit number should not exceed one | of the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail EHire- 

of the number Deputies. ann. He signs and promulgates laws. On _ the 

ations of the Organic Law and the Elec- | nomination of Dail Eireann he appoints the Tao- 

w now permit the King to dismiss his| iseach and on the nomination of the Taoiseach 

ent, and enable any Iraqi to be nominated | with the Cone approval of Dail Eireann he 

on to Parliament if able to procure 12| appoints the other members of the government. 
es on a petition. boty oben command of the Defense Forces is 
rime Minister is appointed by the King and | vested in him. 

Bytable himself) belects a cabinet Feespe area ie tas O’Kelly was elected President (June 

‘legislature. The Prime Minister is Muzahim | 14, E 5 : 

Ro Ce, Sig) hee ander GEUER | gteitale Sonne Oe Ales ral ak 

ee ‘mh ’ 2 

Beas) oath Ae es ok sas ace ata its majority in the Dail Eireann. The final stand- 

tion and Religion. Elementary education is | ings of the parties as compared with the previous 

not compulsory. Arabic is the language | Parliament were: 


» Baghdad—Area, 175,000 square miles— 
ation (census 1947), 4,794,449. 


ptive. Mesopotamia is the name applied to 
eas between the Euphrates and the Tigris 
Iraq is the Arab name for this territory 
includes the former Turkish Vilayets of 
Baghdad and Mosul. It is bounded on the 
4d Turkey; on the east by Iran; on the south 
ersian Gulf, K\wait and Saudi Arabia; on 
east by Trans-Jordan and Syria. 
me country is mostly alluvial plain. The tem- 
Ure varies widely; i20° fahrenheit in the 
ge is not uncommon, contrasted with severe 
ts in the winter. 
© soil is of extraordinary fertility, and en- 
S estimate that the Tigris-Euphrates Rivers 


, third son of the Grand Sheriff of 
then King of the Hejaz, was chosen ruler 
‘eferendum. On his death (Sept. 9, 1933), he 
succeeded by his son, Ghazi Ibn Feisal (born 
h 21, 1912). King Ghazi was killed in an auto- 
le accident (April 4, 1939) and was s ed 
6 throne by his son, Emir Feisal, as King 

[J 


derantl 1944 1948 
Beton. ig eta 8 rae nes Ri amnedane poe aoe (Government party) a gs 
: Sunn: 1 to ne Gae 
Bee bee auarber about 100,000 and Clann ‘na Poblachta (Republican) 2 10 
ns 90,000. abor 
oh E Clann na Talmhan (Farmers) 1 5 
. The Iraq army numbers 30,000 in nor. oe eee 3 


. Military service is compulsory between 
s of 19 ae 25. The Defense Ministry is 
by a British Military Mission. 

icy. The monetafy unit is the dinar. 


Ireland 

_ (EIRE) : ‘ 
Dublin—Area, 27,137 square miles— 
: \cotsmnated 1947), ‘2,972,000. 


Independent 8 14 

The alee Minister is John A. Costello, coalition 
candidate, elected by the Dail (Feb. 18, 1948), 75 to 
68, as the sepubies oe Eamon de Valera’s 16-year 
tenure as Taoiseach. 

Under the terms of a treaty concluded (April 25, 
1938) with Ireland, Great Britain surrendered her 
treaty rights over the Irish ports of Cobh (Queens- 
town), Bere Haven and Lough Swilly “together 
é with the bulldings, mapasines. eee ts 
ptiv , an island in the Atlantic | struments and ed armamen h 
Ee the ee mainland, is a sovereign, he agreement also provided for the ee o 
ent republic associated as a matter of ex- | £10,000,000 by Treland as the final settlemen a - 
sliey with ‘the British Commonwealth of | all the outstanding financial matters between Ag 

fs separated from Great Britain on the | two countries and for an adjustment of the tari 


The Senate considers and amends legislation - 


i 
: 
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supply energy to her industrial centers 


i i curtailed Anglo- .. Anns 
duties, which for six years had ai (4 spp hetion of electricity is appro imately 20 | 


Irish trade. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion with an enrollment of (1936 
census) 2,773,920. Other,chief sects are: Protestant 
Episcopalians 145,030; Presbyterian 28,067; Meth- 
odist, 9,649. 

Elementary education is free and compulsory, and 
the Irish language is a required study in all na- 
tiong] schools. Institutions of higher learning in- 
clude the National University (founded 1908), com- 

prising the Constituent Colleges of Dublin, Cork, 
Galway and St. Patrick’s, Maynooth; Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin (founded 1591); the Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies, and the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy. ; 

Defense. Defense forces are being reorganized 
(1948). There is an Air Corps and a marine service. 

Currency. The monetary unit is the Irish pound 
which has the same value as the British pound. 


Italy 


(REPUBBLICA d’ ITALIA) 
Capital, Rome—Area, 119,800 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1947), 45,943,000. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Italy occupies the 
entire Italian peninsula, stretching from the Alps 
southeast into the Mediterranean, with the islands 
of Sicily, Sardinia, Elba and about 70 smaller ones. 
On the east is the Adriatic-Sea; on the south, the 
Mediterranean, on the west between the mainland 
and Sicily and Sardinia is the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
and further north the Ligurian Sea. The_Mari- 
time Alps on the west separate it from France, 
the Swiss Alps in the north from Switzerland, 
and the Dolomite Alps from Austria, and the 
Carnac and Julian Alps on the east from Yugo- 
slavia. The great plain shut in by these huge 
mountains, and the Ligurian Apennines, and 
watered by the River Po (220 miles long) and 
the Adige, shared by the departments, Pied- 
mont, Lombardy, Emilia and Venetia, stretches 
across the top from the Maritime Alps 
the head of the Adriatic. The Ligurian Moun- 
tains, citcling the Gulf of Genoa, run down the 
‘middle of the peninsula as the Apennines, through 
the southern province, Calabria, to the ‘‘toe of 
the boot’’ at Cap Spartivento. 

Across the narrow Strait of Messina the moun- 
tain range continues through the Island of Sicily 
with its famous volcano, Mt. Etna (altitude 10,755 
ft.) having a record of more than 120 eruptions. 
The active volcano, Mt. Vesuvius (altitude about 
4,300 ft.), with a record of 50-known eruptions, 
rises to an altitude of more than 4,000 ft. on the 
Bay of Naples, and north of the Strait of Messina 
is the island volcano of Stromboli (3,022 ft.) 

The length of the peninsula is 760 miles, while 
its breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 
not generally measure more than 100 miles. 

Two rivers, having the greatest historic impor- 
tance, rise in the Apennines, and flow west to 
the sea—the Tiber, which moves through Rome, 
and the Arno, which waters the Florentine plain. 
Between the spurs of the Alps lie seven beau- 
tiful lakes, especially noteworthy .being Como, 
Lugano, Maggiore and Garda, the fargest. Both 
Maggiore and Garda are more than 30 miles long. 

The Adriatic coastline is fiat and has four ports 
of major importance. Venice, Ancona, Bari and 


kilowatts. ‘ 
The largest and most important industry, am 
from agriculture, is the manufacture of textiq 
Silk culture is carried on extensively in Lombe 
Piedmont and Venetia, Other principal manu’ 
tures are chemicals (sulphurie acid, superph 
phate and copper phosphate); electrical got 
automobiles and heavy machinery; sugar, che 
and macaroni. eo 
History and Government, Divided and dismej 
bered for centuries, Italy began to take shape 
unity when, following the war of 1859, Lombals 
by the peace of Zurich, came under the crows 
King Victor Emmanuel II, of Sardinia of the hz 
of Savoy. By plebiscite (1860) Parma, Modena, 
Romagna and Tuscany joined, to be followed at + 
by Sicily and Naples, and by The Marches and 
pria. The first Italian Parliament assembled (8 
1861) and (March 17, 1861) declared Victor Emma} 
uel King of Italy. Mantua and Venetia were as 
(1866), an outcome of the Austro-Prussian wart. 
Papal States were taken possession of by Ite 
troops (Sept. 20, 1870) after the withdrawal off 
French garrison in the Franco-Prussian wat ~ 
Index, Vatican City), and by plebiscite (Oct# 
were annexed to the kingdom, thereby rounding 
United Italy. The Papal States were Marc 
Romaqua and Umbria, which were annexed 
viously. What was occupied in 1870 was the 
of Rome and environments, long known as 
‘‘Pairimony of St. Peter.”’ ; 
Fascism appeared in Italy (March 23, 
when the original Fascisti—called Black S& 
because of their, garb—organized into an & 
ciation against Communism and Socialism unde 
guidance of Benito Mussolini. The original @ 
was composed of about 150 ex-soldiers. The 
ganization grew in numbers and power until « 
24, 1922), following a general strike (Aug. 
and chaotic conditions in the capital, it mar 
on Rome and in a bloodless revolution took 
the Government at the invitation of the King 
As leader of the Fascisti and head of the # 
ernment, Mussolini acquired dictatorial powers 
the life of the country. The party at one 
exercised virtual control over the private | 
public activity of the nation. Industry, la 
agriculture, commerce, the professions, the : 
and the press—all were controlled by the Fas 
Mussolini was put to death by a firing squall 
Partisans (April 28, 1945) in the village of Du 
on Lake Como. , 
Italy declared war on Great Britain and Fn 
(June 10, 1940) and signed a military arm 
With the United Nations (Sept. 3, 1943).\Th 
isting Navy was transferred to the Allies ©: 
signing of the armistice. | 
Italy’s peace treaty ending its participatia 
World War II was signed in Paris (Feb. 10, 3 
ratified by Italy and sent to Paris for deposit ( 
6, 1947). Italy lost its colonies; most of: 
province of Venezia Guilia was awarded to 
slavyia. Trieste was created a free port. | 
Italy became a Republic (1946) in a seri! 
rapidly moving events which included the ak 
tion of the King, general elections and a ref) 
dum in which the monarchy was voted out # 
Constituent Assembly named to form a new Go 
ment. The move toward a Republic began (MI 
when King Victor Emmanuel IIT announced a 
dication in favor of his son, Crown Prince ‘ 
who took the name of Humbert II. King Victow 
manuel was permitted to_leave the country ani 
parted for Egypt, where he died (Dec. 28, 194's 
General elections were held (June 2-3) inel! 
a referendum on the establishment of a Rey 
and the overthrow of the monarchy. The rq 
were announced (June 10) by the Court of C 
tion which decreed that monarchists had || 
defeated. The vote was made public (June 18! 
follows: f x} 
For the Republic, 12,717,923. 
For the monarchy, 10,719,284. £ 
King Humbert departed from Italy for Baray 
(June 13) and Premier Alcide de Gasperi aute) 
ically became head of State. : { 
‘ 


almonds, and pomegranates flourish in southern 
Italy. The soil 

densely populated states in Europe, having a popu- 
lation (1939) of 371 to the square mile. : 

t is a country of immense interest to the 
tourist, with its lively landscape and picturesque 
people, its masterpieces of ancient, medieval and 
modern art. Here are awe-inspiring works of 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael, in 
ehurehes and galleries that look back through 
the centuries. The glory that was ancient Rome 
may still be seen in the Catacombs and Coliseum. 
St. Peter’s Church—a masterpiece of architecture 
and the mecca of Christian pilgrimages for hun- 
dreds of years—is the largest church in the world; 
and the Vatican, the home of Roman Catholicism, 
the largest residence extant. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the chief 
industry, with an area (1939) comprising 70,548,131 
acres with 8,756,848 engaged in it (1936). The prin- 
cipal crops are wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn, rice, 
beans, potatoes, sugar beets, grapes and olives. 
Dairy farming and cheese making are important in 
Northern Italy. 

Italy is not rich in mineral deposits, and is 
especially lacking in coal, although she is a large 
producer of sulphur, chiefly in the volcanic regions 
of Sicily. Other minerals are iron, manganese, 
mercury, lead, zinc, antimony and bauxite. 

eesti more than a thousand hydro-electric 


The Constituent Assembly elected Enric 
Nicola, elderly Neapolitan parliamentariam 
former member of the Liberal party, provil 
president of the Republic (June 28), and re-e 
him (June 26, 1947). He was succeeded by 
Einaudi, First Vice Premier and Minister d 
Budget, elected by the Constituent Assemb' 
a seven-year term (May 11, 1948). a 

Under Italy’s new Constitution (effective J) 
1948), the Senate is composed of 237 elective || 
tors and 113 appointed; the Chamber of : 
gee 574 members. 1 

n the elections (April 18-19; 1948) the Chi 
Democrats scored a victory over the Popular 
party (Communist) assuring continuation a 
coalition regime of Premier Alcide de Gaspt 
Christian Democrats won 130 of the: 237 /e! 


| 
a 


as 
thermo-electric power installations which 


meee Senate, and 307 seats in the Chamber 

© Senate, including elective Senators and 113 

ntive ones, is Srmpceed as follows: 
ocra 


sewer Democrats 'so0. gsc. D3 aun vo ce 151 
DO TET SURES ER ens Ae ee 115 
Right-Wing Socialists .................. os ("25 
BELO Ra Some whes BOs eee es 18 
et eee 18 
ASR ete Fats eth eet e /. ome yh 6 
ot SS, ge a ee oe 6 
Cet ie Ree COP oy Ee. Tes ss 11 

amber of Deputies: 
Mristian Democrats ...................... 307 
SGU A Se ae Cee 182 
Ment-Waing Socialists 2A 6... 505.6... 2 5. 33 
BRM DELI ae eco a LR pores 18 
LO TRACE ob ot 1 cee 14 
vote, SR ah sated pas ae 9 
ye Ae APs Se eer 1l 


prhe vote for the Senate was: Christian Demo- 
ts, 10,740,131 (47.9%), Popular Front, 6,955,229 
fo), Right-Wing Socialists, 1,580,722 (7%), Na- 
hal Bloc, 1,364,741 (6.1%), Republicans, 637,433 
8%), Monarchists, 436,597 (2%), Independents, 
B,351 (1.2%), Italian Social Movement, 244,646 
119), other parties, 183,333 (1.8%). 
ber of Deputies: Christian Democrats, 
(48.7%), Popular Front, 8,025,990 
: Right-Wing Socialists, 1,860,528 (7.1%), 
ational Bloc, 1,100,156 (3.8%), Monarchists, 
¥,987 (2.8%), Republicans, 650,413 (2.5%), Italian 
Ci Movement, 525,408 (2.1%), other parties, 
644 (2.3%). 
men of 21 years and over have the right to 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
religion, made so (March 26, 1947) when the 
eran agreement between Italy and the Holy.See 
iS made an integral part of the Constitution. The 
(1936) returned 41,017,369 Catholics (99.6%) 
Protestants and 47,825 Jews. 

ly has 26 universities, with ten of them dating 
the 13th century or the first years of the 14th. 
$ among these are Bologna (founded 1200); 
(1243); Naples (1224); Padua (i222); Pisa 
; Rome (1303), and Turin (1404). Primary 


a, 
) 
ion is compulsory between the ages of six and 


fense. The Army of Italy is in the process of 

‘ganization with compulsory service but not ex- 

ng beyond qne year. The main purpose is 
ler defense and a small force has been pro- 

es. There is an Army Air Force; also a Navy 
loree. 

he Navy consists of two battleships, four cruis- 

‘and four destroyers. 

urrency. The monetary unit is the lira. 


y’s Surrendered Colonies 


deputies of the Allied Council of Foreign 
isters met in London [Oct. 6, 1947] to discuss 
“future of Italy’s former colonies. They ap- 
ated a commission to investigate conditions in 
‘colonies and sound the sentiment of the local 
tions. In the absence of mutual agreement 
en the three Western Allies and the U.S.S.R., 
‘deputies decided (Sept. 15, 1948) to refer the 
on to the United Nations General Assembly.) 
aly’s colonial venture which began in Africa 
(0) when the port of Assab in the extreme 
thern part of Eritrea was purchased, came to 
nd (1943). The African Empire which Pre- 
* Mussolini had sought to extend by entering 
war had been lost colony by colony to the 
Eritrea, Somaliland, Ethiopia, Cyrenaica 
li 


i Pefore (1889) an effort to establish a pro- 
ite over Abyssinia (since called Ethiopia) 


4 


in the Battle of Adowa (1896). 
ablished a colony (1890). 
a stretches for 670 miles along the African 
‘of the Red Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape 
eh. To the west it is bordered by the 
on the south by Ethiopia, and French 
aliland, a small section of which bordering on 
Gulf of Eden was transferred to Italy by France 
5) when an interest in the railroad from 
outi to Addis Ababa was also transferred to 
he total area (1931) was 15,754 square miles 
6 population 600,573, including 4,188 Italians. 
tian government (June 1, 1936) transferred 
districts of Tigry (Tigrai), Danakilland (Dan- 
) a ae (Aussa), all formerly a part of 
ea. 
lowlands along the coast are hot and 
rial, but the uplands are cool, sometimes cold. 
tion is necessary to supplement rainfall for 
, and the soil is poor. Agriculture and 
are the chief industries. There is a 
5 miles. long connecting the seaport 
with the capital, Asmara (altitude 7,765 
thence 65 miles to Cheren, thence 53 miles 


Eritrea 
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to Agordat. Gold is mined in Hamassen and pe- 
troleum is found but there has be - 
ealoomieut, as been as yet no de 
AN emo acca ies weak square miles; 
ation (estimated 1936), 1,300,000) ex 

along the Indian Ocean from the Gulf = hase 
the \Juba River. The coastline extending in a 
northeast-southwest direction, is 1,100 miles long, 
with no indentation of importance. 

Italian Somaliland is the source of half the 
World’s supply of incense. Other exports are oil, 
gum, hides, kapok, resin and ivory. 


LIBYA 
(Libia Italiana) \ 

Italian Libya in North Africa extends along the 
Mediterranean Sea from Egypt on the East to 
Tunis (French) and Algeria on the West. On the 
south Libya extends to Algeria, to French West 
Africa and the Soudan. Libya for administrative 
and military purposes is divided into four prov- 
inces (Tripoli, Misurata, Benghazi and Derne) and 
into a military territory in the South having juris- 
diction over the southern sections of the four 
provinces. The four provinces were incorporated 
into Italy (1939). The area of the territory is esti- 
mated at 679,358 square miles with a population 
(1939) of 888,401. The capitals are Tripoli and 
Benghazi. 

Tripoli, formerly one .of the Barbary States and 
independent (since 1714) was reconquered by Tur- 
key (1835). During the Turko-Italian war (1911- 
12) Italy proclaimed the annexation of Tripoli, 
which was recognized by the great powers in the 
Treaty of Ouchy (Oct. 18, 1912). The oasis of 
Jarabub, on the eastern side 
ceded to Italy by Egypt (1926). 


The prevailing religion is Mohammedan, and : 


Arabic is generally spoken. 

The country is rather barren, but has date palm 
orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond and fig trees, 
and vineyards. Other products include tobacco, 
Matting, carpets, eather articles, and fabrics em- 
broidered with gold and silver. 

Tientsin, an Italian concession (since June 1, 
1902) lies on the left bank of Pei-Ho and consists 
of about 130 acres with a population (1936) ‘of 
7,953. The concession has been returned to China. 

The Island of Saseno, in the entrance to Vallona 
Bay (Albania), is three miles long and 1.25 miles 
wide. It was held by marines of the Royal Italian 
Navy and natives. Saseno has been returned to 


Albania. 
Japan 


(DAI NIPPON—LAND OF THE RISING SUN) 
Capital, Tokyo—Area, 147,690 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1948), 79,340,000. \ 


Descriptive. Japan, as constituted after defeat in 
World War II, consists of four islands, Honshu 
(mainland) with an area of 88,919 square miles: 
Hokkaido, 34,276; Kyushu, 16,247, and Shikoku, 
8,248. The islands lie in the north Pacific Ocean off 
the coast of China. By the terms ending World War 
II, Japan was forced to surrender her other seized 
lands, including Manchuria (Manchukuo) with an 
area of 404,428 square miles and a population of 
43,233,954; the southern half of Sakhalin Island, 
the Kuriles, Korea, Formosa, and the mandated 
islands in the Pacific, the Marshalls, the Carolines, 
the Ladrones and the Palaus, former German pos- 
sessions. Greater Japan was reduced from an 
area of 773,783 square miles, including Manchukuo, 
and a population (estimated in 1939) at 195,226.101. 

The Japanese coast is deeply indented, its coast 
line measuring 17,150 miles. Few places in Japan 
are far removed from the mountains or really dis- 
tant from the sea. The northern islands are a con- 
tinuation of the Russian Karafuto chain running 
down through Yezo and the mainland. The con- 
tinuation of the Kuentin mountain range of China 
appears in the southern islands, the ranges meet- 
ing in the grand Japanese Alps. In the vast trans- 
verse fissure crossing the mainland from the Sea 
of Japan to the Pacific rises a group of volcanoes, 
Mostly extinct or dormant, with the majestic sacred 
mountain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 miles 
west of Tokyo to an altitude of 12,425 ft. The 
earthquake zone—where the average is said to be 
four slight ones a day, with serious ones every six 
or seven years—has its greatest center along the 
Pacific Coast near the Bay of Tokyo. 

Tokyo (1939) had an estimated population of 
7,094,600, which was reduced during the war to 
3,276,000. The city absorbed (Oct. 1, 1932) 82 
suburban eocenes ed yalegee, cree its area 
214 square miles A acres). 

Sepurating the islands of Shikoku and Kyushu 
from the mainland is the famous Inland Sea, open- 
ine both into the Sea of Japan and the Pacific. 
Tt is 255 miles long and 56 wife, with a coast line 
of 700 miles and a stirface expanse of 1,325 square 


les. 
Sieavy snowfalls are frequent on the Japan Sea 


slopes of the mountains of Yezo, while the Pacific | 


side, by which flows the Japan Current, enjoys 


of Cyrenaica, was © 


le 


” 
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The new charter, which takes the place of 
peror Meiji’s Constitution of 1899, opens W 
preamble in which the Japanese people ‘‘re 
forever” the right to wage war or maintain aru 
land, sea or air forces. It strips the Emperor 0f% 
pretensions of ‘‘divinity’’ and provides he of: 
be the symbol of the state and of the unity of ¢ 
people, deriving his position from the,sovereign . 
of the people,”’ but it reaffirms the Emperer’s 
of direct succession within his family. It eres 
a parliamentary regime in which the Diet is rec 
nized as the “highest organ oI state power 
sole law-making authority,’’ and abolishes 
House of Peers which is to be replaced by & Hoa 
of Councillors whose members are elected 
popular ballot. The new Constitution also e598) 
lishes a bill of rights for the Japanese people > 
are granted “freedom of thought and conscierm 
and are guaranteed due process of law with 
fear of despotic police methods, infliction of pun: 
ment in public or involuntary servitude. It 
grants equal rights to husband and wife, specif 
that marriage “‘shall be based only on mutual 
sent of both sexes.’’ It prohibits the governp 
from giving support to Shintoism, which was ba 
on the old concept that the Emperor was “Gq 
and destined to rule the world, and also fo 
the government to engage in religious educe 
or any other form of religious activity. 

The first election for the House of Counc’ 
the upper house of the Diet, under the new « 
stitution was held (April 20, 1947) and _ the 
election for the lower house (April 25). The CJ 
munists polled only 1 percent of the total Der 3 
vote. The line-up of the Diet. was as follows:) 

Councillors Representa 
Socialists... 5... 47 143: 
Liberais . 320-23 Sein 39. 132 
Democrats <2... 32 ' 122 
Communists ...... 4 4 
Independents 

and others ...... 128 65 

The Premier is Hitoshi Ashida, Democratic py 
leader elected (Feb. 21, 1948) by the Hous 
Representatives of the Diet to replace Tetsu K& 
yama whose Cabinet resigned (Feb. 10). 

Ashida’s Cabinet (March 9, 1948) consist/ 
eight Socialists. six Democrats and two Peor 
Cooperatives. 

The eleven-nation Far Eastern Commission | 
U.S.S.R. abstaining) ordered the early comple 
of disarmament (Feb. 12, 1948). i 

The Emperor is Hirohito (the 124th of his 
born April 29, 1901). He succeeded his fat 
Yoshihito (Dec. 26, 1926); was crowned (Noy. 18 
1928); constituted Regent (Nov. 25, 1921) bec 
of his father’s ill health; was married (Janz 
1924) to Princess Nagako Kuni. The Crown P 
is Akihito Tsugu No Miya (born Dec. 23, 1 
Other children are Princess Shigeko (born Des 
1925), Princess Kazuko (born Sept. 30, 1929), 5 
cess Atsuko (born March 7, 1931). Prince M 
hito (born Noy. 28, 1935). A daughter, the s 
child, was born (March 2, 1939) and christs 
Takako Suganomiya. She is known as Priti 

juga. 

‘The Emperor has three brothers—Prince 
hito Chichibu (born June 25, 1902), married | 
Setsu Matsudaira (Sept. 28, 1929); Prince N® 
hito Takamatsu (born Jan. 3, 1905), married I 
cess Kikuko Tokugawa, granddaughter of the 
ot the Shoguns of Japan (Feb. 4, 1930), and 
Takahito Mikasa (born Dec. 2, ), ma 
Yuriko Takagi (Oct. 22, 1941). “yy 

The succession to the throne is fixed by Impy 
House Law upon the male descendants; in ep 
failure of direct descendants, the throne pe 
to the nearest prince and his descendants. 

Education and Religion. Japan has no Stati 
ligion and all faiths are tolerated. The prin 
forms, of religion are Shintoism with 13 sects: 
Buddhism with i2 sects. There are 110,431 Ss 
shrines, '106,534 Buddhist temples and 2,104 Cou 
tian Churches. The Roman Catholics hav 
archbishop and three suffragan bishops. Y 

Shinto—the ancient religion, or ‘‘Way o 
Gods’’—embodies the strong nationalist cond! 
It was long partially dormant after the of! 
introduction of Buddhism from Korea and Cf 
(552), but eventually was revived and bew 
stronger than ever with the overthrow of Japs) 
feudalism and the restoration of the Imi} 


y of the material skills and ar 
Western civilization, Japan adapted to heri 
psychology and customs the imported 
thought of the continental Hast. Thus moo 
forms of Buddhism and Confucianism were 
bined with native Shinto worship. At one 
Shinto and Buddhism were joined in a “€ 
Teligion,’’ their priests presiding over the 
altars. The two faiths were later officially 
Tated, but the Japanese people still.) tice 
using different temples and separate family sh® 
Unlike the one-god religions» of hrist 
Mohammedanism, and Judaism, Shinto has« 
less deities, including 8,000,000 Nature gods, 


leasing winter weather. There is an abundant 
Bntall The streams are short and swift, of little 
value for transportation, ofiering a vast but as yet 
little developed supply of hydroelectric power. 

Myriads of waterfalls add their charm to_ the 
magnificent scenery. The “Splendor of the Sun 
at Nikko makes an unbroken plunge of 350 ft. 
There are a thousand mineral springs. 

Resources and Industries. About three-fifths of 

the arable land is cultivated by small peasant pro- 
prietors, the rest by tenants. More than half the 
jand-ig used for growing rice, the chief food ofthe 
country. Wheat, barley, rye, tobacco, tea, beans, 
peaches, pears, apples, grapes, persimmons and 
Inandarins are also produced. Mulberry. trees are 
widely grown, and the annual output of silk is huge 
(éhree-fourths of the world’s total). The country 
possesses a variety of minerals including gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, chromite, white 
arsenic, coal, sulphur, salt and petroleum. . 
" After agriculture and the making of silk, the 
principal industries before World War II were the 
manufacture of woolens, cottons, paper, pottery, 
vegetable oil, leather and matting. The chief im- 
ports in the order of their monetary value were Taw 
cotton, wool, wrought iron, mineral oil, machinery, 
beans, crude rubber, wood, iron ore and coal. Ex- 
ports comprised, in order, cotton tissues, Taw silk, 
rayon cloth, machinery, canned goods, silk tissues. 
knitted goods, potteries, wrought iron. cotton 
yarns, toys and vegetable pil. 

There were in normal times 67 ports open to 
foreign trade, the most important being Yokohama, 
‘Kohe and Osaka on the Pacific Coast of the main 
island, and Niigata on the Japan Sea Coast, the 
port of trans-shipment for Vladivostok. 

History 2nd Government. According to the Japan- 
ese, the empire was founded by Emperor Jimmu 
Tenno (660 B.C.). Temporal power was exercised 
by successive families of Shoguns (1186-1867) until 
recovered by the Emperor Meiji (1867). The feudal 
system was suppressed (1871) marking the rise of 
the upper middle classes led by the powerful trading 
families. 

By the terms of the surrender (Aug. 14, 1945) and 
the Potsdam proclamation which preceded the sur- 
render and outlined the terms, Japan agreed to 
establish a new order of peace, security and justice 
with a democratic government and free elections. 
The Potsdam proclamation specified that freedom 
of speech and religion and thought as well as re- 
spect for the fundamental rights of humanity be 
established. : 

Gen, Douglas MacArthur was appointed Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers and oc- 
cupied Japan. Occupation was to continue until 
the democratic objectives had been attained with 
the adoption of a new Constitution. The old gov- 
ernment was retired with the occupation and 
Baron Kijuro Shidehara, one of the country’s 
best known liberals and a former ambassador to 
the United States, was named Premier and chose 
a new Cabinet. One of the first acts of the 
Cabinet was to grant suffrage to women and to 
Jower the voting age for men from 25 to 20. 

The vast family trusts under which Japan was 
able to mobilize her financial and industrial 
strength to wage war also were dissolved. 

Gen. MacArthur informed the Japanese people 
that he would permit them to govern themselves 
under Allied directives and would employ troops 
to enforce. his orders when necessary. No time 
limit was set for occupation but the Potsdam 
proclamation said withdrawal would be made 
when the democratic objectives had been attained. 

Parliamentary elections for the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the bicameral Diet were ordered by 
Gen. MacArthur (Jan. 1, 1946) and when they were 
held (April 10) there were more than 1,900 candi- 
dates for the 466 seats of the lower house. The re- 
turns were: Liberals, 139; Social Democrats, 92: 
Progressives, 91; Independents, 84; Communists, 5 
and minor parties, 38. There was a tie for the re- 
maining seat. Women voted for the first time. 
Among the candidates elected were 38 women. 
Premier Shidehara resigned (April 22) and Em- 
peror Hirohito appointed Shigeru Yoshida, former 
Foreign Minister and head of the Liberal party to 
succeed him on the day the new House held its 
first meeting (May 16). Yoshida was succeeded 
(May 19, 1947) by Tetsu Katayama, a Socialist and 
a Christian, < 

A new Constitution was promulgated by the 
Japanese government (March 6, 1947) with the ap- 
proval of Gen. MacArthur who called it an ‘‘en- 
lightened’’ instrument which placed ‘‘sovereignty 
squarely in the hands of the people.’’ In an Im- 
perial Rescript, Emperor Hirohito ‘‘commanded”’ 
that the Constitution be based on ‘‘the general will 
of the people and the principle of respect for the 
fundamental human rights.’’ The new Constitution 
was passed by the House (Aug. 24) by a vote of 42 
to 8 and then, after some minor revisions by the 
House of Peers, repassed (Oct. 7). It went into 
effect (May 3, 1947) on which day Gen. MacArthur 
_Testored the Rising Sun flag to the Japanese people. 


: 


pee 


m the simplest objects of Nature and 
life, such as trees, rivers, mountains, and 
ly rice pot, to the ‘‘Great Heaven Shining 
or Sun Goddess. - 
onal ancestors are deified, as well as those 
Imperial line. So are outstanding local and 
individuals and families who are con- 
to have made contributions to Japanese 
and prestige. 
mtary education is compulsory. There are 
Re universities, as  follows—Tokyo, 
ed 1877), Kyoto ((1897), Tohoku at Sendai 
Kyushu at Fukuoka (1910), Hokkaido at 
® (1918) and Osaka (1931). [Illiteracy is 
% in the nation. English is the language 
mmerce and a required study in the high 


e, Japan has no army and navy. 
icy. The monetary unit is the yen. 


nA SURRENDERED COLONIES 


¢ future of the Spratly Islands in the South 
Sea, occupied by the Japanese (March 31, 
before the outbreak of World War II, will 
tided by the terms of the still unwritten peace 
With Japan. The islands, seven in number, 
ist of 247 acres of coral reefs 700 miles south- 
Of Manila, P. I., and the same distance south 
Ran, an important island off the coast of 
Indo-China. The islands were discovered 
“@nd were considered by Britain as one of her 
ons until the French occupied them and 
@ formal claim for them (1933). Japan 
ied them on the ground that Japanese traders 
tried to exploit the phosphate deposits there 


an lost her other colonial possessions and 
o islands under the terms of the Yalta 


Korea 
(Chosen) 


, Seoul—Area 85,246 square miles—Popu- 
a (estimated 1946), 27,200,000. 

seriptive. Korea is an ancient kingdom with a 
my extending back to the 12th century B. C., 
iown in recent centuries as the ‘‘Hermit 
m.’’? It occupies 2 mountainous peninsula in 
stern Asia dividing the Yellow Sea from the 
Japan. The boundaries on the mainland 
he Yalu River and the Tamean River. Its 
e is more than 6,000 miles long. Southern 
huria lies along its northwest frontier for 500 
fand it touches Siberia for a few miles, a 
a miles from Vladivostok, in the extreme 
eas’ 


purces and Industries. The forests in the 
h are of great value, and there is much mineral 
h awaiting development. Gold, silver, zinc, 
lead, iron, tungsten, graphite, hard coal 
faolin are présent. ; 
“climate is dry and bracing. The mulberry 
ves, 60,000 acres being planted with them. 
m culture was much encouraged by the 
a and the quality of the cocoons improved. 
786,000 families are engaged in the industry. 
an important crop. Barley, wheat, tobacco, 
ns also are grown. 
has been considerable development of cot- 
inning, cotton, silk and rayon weaving indus- 
qm recent years. Fertilizer and chemical 
3 have been developed; also cement, paper, 
ry, electric bulbs and enamelled ironwares. 
ry and Government. Situated between Vladi- 
“and Port Arthur, then a Russian leasehold 
ject to diplomatic control and penetration 
a,’ Korea became to Japan ‘‘a dagger 
at her heart’’—the chief immediate cause 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905. After this 
“complete independence’? of Korea that 
m recognized in the treaty following Sino- 
War of 1894-1895 (which also was for the 
i of Korea) gave way to a recognition by 
of Japan’s paramount interest in Korea. 
‘continued her military occupation of the 
and (Aug. 22, 1910), annexed Korea out- 


independence of Korea was restored after 
ender of Japan in World War II. A pro- 
Government was established -(Feb. 6, 
ith ten members, five from the United 
and five from the U.S.S.R. zones. These 
s occupy the country, the northern half by 
“and the southern half by the United States. 
Soviet puppet government of northern Korea 
sd a constitution claiming jurisdiction over 
rea (May 1, 1948). The action was not recog- 
iby the United Nations. A National Assembly 
in Southern Korea under observation 


TES: 


elected b: 
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pointed by the President with approval of the 
Assembly; and a Supreme Court. State ownership 
of most resources and utilities is provided for, ex- 
cept where licenses may be issued for private oper- 
Strep The Republic was proclaimed (Aug. 15, 


The President of Korea is Syngman Rhee (born 
1875), veteran Korean statesman, elected (July 20, 
1948) by the Assembly, and inaugurated (July 24). 
The Prime Minister is Lee Bun Suk (Aug. 2, 1948). 

Education and Religion. Confucianism, Buddh- 
ism and Shintoism are the chief religions and 
Christianity has grown greatly. Many modern 
schools were established by the Japanese. There 
is a university in Seoul (Keijo), the capital. 

Currency. The monetary unit is the yen. 


Latvia 


(LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA) 

Capital, Riga—Area, 25,402 square miles—Pop- 
ulation (1940), 1,950,562. 

Descriptive. The Republic of Latvia is one of the 
three Baltic States of ‘Northeastern Europe. It is 
bounded on the north by the Gulf of Riga and 
Estonia, on the east by Russia, on the south by 
Lithuania and Poland and on the west by the 
Baltic Sea. 

Resources and Industries. About half the popu- 
lation engages in agriculture, dairying, livestock 
and other food producing industries. Potatoes are 


the chief agricultural products, followed by oats, 


rye, barley, wheat and flax. 

Latvia provides the natural route for trade be- 
tween Russia and western nations. Three Russian 
main railway lines converge in Riga, Windau and 
Libau. All of Latvia’s ports have excellent harbors. 
Riga has ice breakers that keep the port open dur- 
ing the winter. Founded in 1201, Riga was a Han- 
seatic town in the Middle Ages and a Swedish 
fortress from 1621 to 1710. It is today the largest 
port on the Baltic. 

History and Government. Formerly a Russian 
province, Latvia became a republic (Nov. 18, 1918). 
Latvia was occupied by the. Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics (1940) and incorporated into the 
Soviet Union. This action has not been recog- 
nized by the United States. = 

Education and Religion. Latvia is Protestant by 
55.15%; Roman Catholic by 24.45. Education is 
compulsory from 7 to 16 years. There is a univer- 


sity in Riga. ‘ 
Liberia 


Capital, Monrovia—Area, 43,000 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1946), 1,600,000. 

Descriptive. The independent Negro Republic of 
Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the west 
and the French colony of the Ivory Coast on the 
east, with a coast line on the South Atlantic of 
about 350 miles. It extends inland 75 to 150 miles. 
Most of the country is covered with tropical forests, 
rich in timber and oil nuts but lacking in transpor- 
tation. There were estimated (1937) to be 10,000,- 
000 rubber trees. There are no railroads but 400 
miles of motor roads can carry light traffic. 

Resources and Industries. The chfef products are 
fibre, palm kernels, crude rubber, rice, cassava, 
coffee, and sugar. Mineral resources include gold, 
yo ae Diamonds have been found in some dis- 
tricts. 


tirely the African race; about 100,000 of the 
dwellers along the coast may be considered civil- 
ized. The number of American Negroes is estimated 
at 20,000. Liberia was founded (1822) when a 
settlement was made at Monrovia by Negro freed- 
men from the United States with the assistance 
of American colonization societies. It was de- 
clared a republic (July 26, 1847). Its Constitu- 
tion is modelled on that of the United States. 
Electors must be of Negro blood and owners of land, 
The Government rests with a President elected for 
eight years; a Senate of eight, elected for six years, 
and a House of Representatives of 15 elected 
for four years. The President is William V. Tub- 
man (elected May 4, 1943) for an eight-year term, 

Education and Religion. In religion the people 
are Protestant (Anglican, Presbyterian, Baptist, or 
Methodist). There are 204 schoois—81 of which 
are maintained by the Government and 83 by re- 
ligious missions. There are two colleges. 

Defense. All citizens between the ages of 16 and 
45 years are Mable for service for defense of the 
coe 

urrency. 
States currency (since 1942). There 
Liberian coinage in silver and copper. 


Lehanon 
Capital, Beirut—Area, approximately 3,600 square 


les—Population (estimated 1946), 1,160,000. 
2 periipant. one Republic of Lebanon, in the 


The money in circulation is United 
also is a 


seer and Government. The population is en- 
0} 


a 
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Levant, occupies a strip along the Mediterranean 
littoral in southwest geographical Syria about 120 
miles in length and varying in width from 30 to 
35 miles, extending from Palestine on the south to 
Wahr al Kebir on the north, with its eastern bound- 
ary running down the Anti-Lebanon mountain 
range. Beirut is the chief seaport. 5 i 

Resources and Industries. The country is pTri- 
marily agricultural, the most important products 
being fruits, tobacco, silk and cotton. 

History and Government. Lebanon was formed 
from the five former Turkish Empire Sanjaks (dis- 
tvicts) of North Lebanon, Mount Lebanon, South 
Lebanon, Beirut and Bekaa, and became, with 
Syria, an independent state (Sept. 1, 1920), follow- 
ing the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920). The 
states were administered under French Mandate 
(1920-1941). An agreement (signed Dec. 27, 1943) 
transferred nearly all powers hitherto exercised by 
France to the Syrian and Lebanese Governments 
(effective Jan. 1, 1944). Foreign troops subsequently 
were withdrawn (April 1946). 5 

Lebanon is a member of the United Nations and 
became a member of the Arab League by a pact 
signed in Cairo (March 22, 1945). ; 

‘The President, elected for a six-year term, is 
Beshara al-Khoury (elected Sept. 21, 1943; re- 
elected May 27, 1948). The Prime Minister is 
Riadh el-Sulh. PaaS: 

Education and Religion, The population is com- 
posed mainly of Moslems. There is an American 
and a French University in Beirut, in addition to 
elementary and secondary schools. Arabic is the 
principal language. 

Currency. The monetary unit is the Lebanese 
pound, 


Liechtenstein ‘ 


Capital, Vaduz—Area, 65 square miles—Popula- 
tion (census 1941), 11,138. 


Descriptive, Liechtenstein is a Principality on the 
Upper Rhine between Austria and Switzerland. It 
was (until 1866) a member of the German Confed- 
eration, and was practically a dependency of Aus- 
tria until the Diet declared its complete indepen- 
dence (Noy. 7, 1918). By treaty with Switzerland 
(1920) that country administers its posts and tele- 
graphs and by treaty (March 29, 1923) it was incor- 
porated in the Swiss customs territory. Its foreign 
interests are represented by Switzerland. 

Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 
cultural; stock raising is highly developed. 

History and Government. The monarchy is her- 
editary. By the Constitution (1921) legislative 
powers rest in a Diet-of 15 members, elected for 
four years by direct vote, on a basis of universal 
suffrage. and proportional representation. The 
reigning prince is Franz Joseph II, He succeeded 
his uncle, Prince Franz I, on the latter's abdication 
(March 30, 1938). The Prime Minister is Dr. 
Alexander Frick. 

The ruler of Liechtenstein makes an annual 
contribution to the public treasury (about $110,000 
@ year). The country is virtually taxless, not only 
by reason of the ruler’s contribution but through 
the fact that, because they are tax-exempt, large 
international corporations set up headquarters 
there, pay nonfinal fees for the privilege and escape 
the taxes in their own countries. 

Defense. Liechtenstein has no military forces. 
The police force numbers 50. 

__ Education and Religion. The country is predom- 
inantly Catholic. 

Currency. The monetary unit is the franc. 


Lithuania 
(LIETUVA) 


Capital, Vilnma—Area. 22,959 square miles—Pop- 
ulation (estimated 1940), 2,879,070. 

Descriptive. Lithuania, a Baltic state, is bounded 
on the north by Latvia, on the east by Poland, on 
the south by Poland and East Prussia and on the 
west by East Prussia and the Baltic Sea. 

Resources and Industries. Lithuania is essentially 
an agricultural country, the soil claiming 76.7% of 
the population. More than 45% of the land is in 

-farms, 18.6% in forests. The chief crops are rye, 
wheat, barley, oats, potatoes and fiax. The prin- 
cipal exports are meat, butter, flax and eggs. 

History and Government, A Grand Duchy under 
the Russian Empire, Lithuania proclaimed its in- 
dependence (Feb. 16, 1918). It was recognized by 
most of the powers and by Russia in the Treaty of 
Moscow: (July 12, 1920). The dispute with Poland, 
relative to whether certain Lithuanian areas were 
to be left as a part of the country or become part 
‘of Poland, was under consideration by the League 
of Nations when (Oct. 9, 1920) General Zeligowski, 
with 15,000 Polish troops, occupied Vilna, historic 
Lithuanian capital, and declared it annexed to 
Poland. Vilna, by a decision of the League of 
Nations (1923) with its strip of territory, about 
10,400 square miles; was awarded to Poland. 

Memel and its territory (1099 square miles, popu- 


. 


{ 
i 


lation 152,000), the chief port of Lithuania | 
modern wharves, warehouses and doc! 
nery, was returned to Germany arch 2 
on 2 demand of the Reich based on the se: 
mination of the peoples. Sr | 
Lithuania was occupied by the Union of & 
Socialist Republics (1940) and incorporatedl 
the Soviet Union. The action has not been 1 
nized by the United States. - < 
Education and Religion. The nation has & 
versity, art schools and other cultural institu d 
a national opera and several museums. : 


: 


Luxemburg 


Capital, Luxemburg—Area, 999 square m 
Population (estimated 1947), 289,000. 


Descriptive. Luxemburg is a European 0 
Duchy, bounded by Germany on the east, B& 
on the north and west,‘and France on the + 

Resources and Industries. Luxemburg is & » 
try of small landowners; 430,000 of the 
acres devoted to agriculture are farmed by Te: 
owners. The principal crops are oats and pot 

The mineral output of Luxemburg, despP 
Pex is enormous and includes iron, pig iro 
steel. 

History and Government. The integrity ana 
trality of Luxemburg were guaranteed b; 
Treaty of London (May 11, 1867), having bees 
viously (since 1815) a part of the Germanic Ca 
eration. As a Grand Duchy Luxemburg is g0w 
under a Constitution (1868), modified (1919). 
lative power rests with a Chamber of Deputs 
in number, elected by universal suffrage wi 
ecutive power held by a Minister of State 
Cabinet of at least three Ministers. Luxembi 
ruled by Grand Duchess Charlotte (born J& 
1896), who succeeded on the abdication o 
sister, Marie Adelaide (Jan. 9, 1919) sane 
married (Nov. 6, 1919) to Prince Felix of Bo’ 
Parma. They have a son and heir, Prince * 
(born Jan. 5, 1921) and four daughters ar 
other son. 

The Prime Minister is Pierre Dupong. 

Education and Religion. The population is : 
entirely Roman Catholic. Education is comp 
between six and 13. The nation has'several ¢@ 
and higher institutions of learning. 

Defense. Luxemburg founded its first 
(1945). Two battalions of light infantry, cox 
ing 1,825 men, were formed at the start and ij 
Minister Dupong said it was planned to rai 
equip a force of 15,000. Service is obligatory 

Currency. The unit of currency is the fra 


Mexico 
(ESTADOS UNIDOS MEXICANOS) } 


Capital, Mexico City—Area, 763,944 square 
—Population (estimated 1947), 23,425,000. 


Descriptive. Mexico, a Federal Repubé 
bounded on the north by the United States, . 
east by the United States (Texas), the Rio ¢ 
forming the boundary line, and the Gulf of I 
on the south by Guatemala and on the soul 
and west by the Pacific Ocean. The Gulf on 
fornia makes a huge indentation in the ¥ 
coast, completely separating the narrow, mo 
ous, sterile and sparsely inhabited penins 
Lower California, 760 miles long, from the 
land. On the east the province cpectenm J 
into the Gulf of Mexico, connected with 
territory of the country by a narrow strip now 
of the Guatemala frontier. The coast line = 
Pacific is 4,574 miles long and 1,727 on the 
bean. The northern boundary is 1,600 mi ed 

The Sierra Madre mountains run_ north 
south near the western coast, turning near 
and continuing nearly due east. parall 
coast into the Central American countries 3 
the Gulf Coast another range of mountains 
tinuation of the Rocky Mountains—run Si! 
nearly to Vera. Cruz. 

Between the two ranges lies the vast ta 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, 
delightful climate and with the vegetatia 
products of the temperate zone varying w¥ 
altitude. The lowlands along the coast are t# 
rising to subtropical in the foothills; he 
unhealthy witha heavy rainfall on the Gul 
Along the Pacific slope and in the interior |} 
tion is needed and natural streams from thet 
tains are used to supply it. | 

Resources and Industries. The principal iv 
in Mexico is mining, and until recently 97% 
31,000 mining properties had been foreign-} 
Mexican silver accounts for 40% of the worla 
put. Among the minerals are gold, copp 
zinc, antimony, mercury, arsenic, ai 
graphite, molybdenum, coal and opal. 
production is huge and the industry was ‘na 
ized (March 18, 1928). mea 

Agriculture and stock-raising likewise 2 
portant industries, The country is marvelous 


t 


land is barely scratched except on the 
nches; primitive methods of cultivation 
able 1: are estimated at 275,000,000 
of which 12,000,000 acres are farmed. The 
lands cover about 120,500,000 acres and 
000,000 acres of which 25,000,000 are esti- 
be rich in pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, 
food and logwood. Some of the more important 
are corn, rice, sugar, wheat, coffee beans, 
, tobacco, cotton, garbanzos, cocoa, sisal, 
About 50% of the world’s supply of sisal 
from Yucatan. 
wy and Government. Mexico has been much 
y eivil war and insurrection since achieving 
Bpendence from Spain (proclaimed Sept. 15, 
hd effected in 1821). 
to is governed under a Constitution (pro- 
Feb. 5, 1917) replacing the Constitution 
py. It was amended chiefly as to tenure of 
1929 and 1933) and now provides that the 
Shall be elected for a term of six years 
eafter shall be ineligible for that office; 
Senators for six years (half the Senate 
‘Tenewed at a time) and Deputies (one to 
10,000 population) for three years. Senators 
puties are ineligible to succeed themselves in 
mtil one term has intervened. The Senate 
WoO members from each State and the Federal 
; the Chamber is elected on a population 


is declared to be a Federal Republic of 
S, each having a large measure of home 
md with governor, legislature and judiciary 

by universal suffrage in a general election. 
»are also two territories whose governors are 
ptod and may be removed by the President, 

ederal District containing Mexico City gov- 
) deral Commissioners. The President 
its & Cabinet of nine ministers and eight de- 
heads with cabinet rank, who are 
sible to him and may be dismissed by him. 
is the right to expel from Mexico without 
J) process’’ any foreigner whose presence he 
pm ‘‘inexpedient.”’ 

meral election (July 7, 1946) Miguel Ale- 

elected President. 
co has pursued (since 1915) a policy of land 
ition, seizing large estates and partitioning 

nong the poor. The title rests in the Goy- 
it, but the peasants are allowed to use the 
ying rent out of their crops. There were 
wed (1915-1941) 65,000,000 acres among 
peasants. 

decreed (1940) that individual land titles 
0 “‘as soon as possible’”’ to 1,500,000 Mexican 
ts living on the Republic’s communal farms. 
the decree 65,000,000 acres have been par- 
among the peasants, but communal oper- 
the farms contin 


: 


¢ 
| 


ce 


The exportation and importation of 
al products are under State control. 
Ws exist similar to those in the United 
rtaining to employer-union dealings. 
established (1943) a social security sys- 
msurance to cover industrial accidents 
ses, non-industrial diseases and ma- 
capacity, old age and death and in- 
unemployment at an advanced age. 
». Military service in the Army or National 
compulsory. The President, through the 
ry of War, exercises supreme command. The 
le (made a law 1940) calls for the 
€ of 50,000 reserves annually until a reserve 
p00 has been developed. There is a small 
md Air Force. 
on and Religion. Education is free and 
y up to 15 years of age. Vocational in- 
particularly in agriculture, is being pro- 
ere are normal schools for both sexes 
the country and some hundred techni- 
The National University of Mexico 
553), is famous among Latin-American 
and in the capital gre many higher 
of learning and culture and scientific 
and societies. Education in primary, 
and normal schools is socialistic and 
from all religious doctrines. 
full religious freedom. The majority 
ople are Roman,Catholic. The Mexican 
on forbids any church to own real estate. 
. The monetary unit is the peso. 


Monaco 


Monaco—Area, .607 square miles—Pop- 
nsus 1939), 23,973. 


ips d 
y,mild climate and magnificent scenery. 
and Industries. Monaco’s fame as a 
ort. and international conference city is 
Its revenues derive from indirect tax- 
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ation, a tobacco monopoly, postage and the gamin, 
tables of the Monte Carlo Casino. Monte Carlo rd 
a town with a resident population of 9,428. 

History and Government. An independent prin- 
cipality for 800 years, the reigning Prince was dis- 
possessed by the French Revolution. The line was 
re-established (1814) and placed under the protec- 
torate of France (1815) of the Kingdom of Sar- 
dinia. King Charles III (1861) ceded his rights 
upon Menton and Roquebrune to France. The 
Prince of Monaco was an absolute ruler until a 
Constitution was promulgated (June 7, 1911). This 
provided for a National Council of 12 members 
(1917) elected by universal suffrage for four years. 
Monaco is divided into.three communes: Monaco- 
Ville, Le €@ondamine and Monte Carlo, adminis- 
tered by a municipal body elected by vote. There 
is a local police force of 200. 

The ruler of Monaco is Prince Louis II (born 
July 12, 1870). He succeeded his father, Prince 
Albert (June 26, 1922). 
Prince Ranier (born May 31, 1923). Prince Louis, 
at the age of 76, wed Ghislaine Dommanget, a 
naturalized citizen of Monaco (July 24, 1946) in 
Monte Carlo. . 

Currency. The French franc is the unit of eur- 
rency. 


Morocco 
(MOGHREB-EL-AKSA, ie. THE 
FARTHEST WEST) 


Capital, Rabat—Area, 172,104 square miles—Po; 
ulation (estimated 1941), 9,082,900. : 


Descriptive. Morocco of today is the remnant of 
the great Shereefian Empire founded by the Arabs 
at the close of the seventh century and ruled all 
northwestern Africa and most of the Iberian Pen- 
insula, It is bounded on the east by Algeria, on the 
north by the Mediterranean, the extreme point 
opposite Gibraltar being Ceuta; on the south by 
Rio de Oro and Algeria, and on the west by the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Along the 200 miles of the Mediterranean littoral 
run the Riff hills. The country has been mapped 
and motor roads run up and down the whole 
area. Through the country from northeast to south- 
west extend the Atlas Mountains in five great 
ranges rising to an altitude of 12,000 ft. Between 
these ranges lie fertile well-watered plains and the 
northern slopes of the mountains are well wooded. 
Irrigation is much used, though all agricultural 
methods and implements are primitive. 

The climate is healthy, especially on the Atlan- 
tic Coast, which is shielded from the hot winds of 
the Sahara by the Atlas Mountains, and where 
there is a ‘‘tell’’ or fertile region. Tangier is a 
recognized health resort, also Mogador, where the 
temperature never rises above 80 or falls below 40. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers, mountain dwellers, whose fore- 
bears thrice conquered Spain. The plains are mostly 
occupied by Arabs and a mixture of the two races, 
known to foreigners as ‘‘Moors.’’ The latter are 
also town dwellers. The third race is Jewish, in 
two sections, one settled there from time imme- 
morial, and the other driven from Europe in com- 
paratively modern times, who live near the ports, 
and have much of the trade. 

Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 
cultural and pastoral. Eggs and poultry have be- 
come the chief articles of export, reaching even to 
England. Other important exports are skins, hides, 
wool, beans, barley, linseed and wheat, almonds, 
cummin and gums. The chief imports are textiles, 
sugar, tea, machinery and hardware, candles and 
spirits. Fruit and vineyards are abundant and 
dates a regular crop. Carpets, leather goods, fezzes, 
woolen and silk stuffs are among the manufac- 
tures, chiefly for domestic consumption. Mineral 
deposits are undeveloped, but much copper, lead 
and tin are known to exist. An oil field extends 
from Fez to Laraish. Phosphate exists in great 
abundance, estimated at 100,000,000 metric tons. 

History and Government. The Empire theoreti- 
cally is an absolute monarchy, but the country is 
divided into three zones—French and Spanish zones 
and the neutral Tangier area. The Sultan resides 
in Rabat in the French zone, but Fez, Marra- 
kesh and Meknes are accepted as capitals by tradi- 
tion. 

Morocco came under French influence because 
of its proximity to Algeria. A general rising of the 
tribes (Oct. 1910) culminating in the siege of 
Fez, called out a French expedition of pacification, 
which occupied Fez (1911). /For two decades there- 
after the country was restless, with frequent up- 
risings, and pacificatign was not completed until 
the exile of Abd-el Krim (1926) and surrender of 
Sidk Ali Hociene, last die-hard chief (1933. ) 

The French protectorate encompasses the whole 
of Morocco (except the Ifni enclave and the Ca) 
Juby area) from the. eet sen frontier to t 
‘Atlantic Ocean and from the. Sahara Desert in the 
south to the boundary. of the Spanish zone in the 
north. The Spanish section is the northern strip 


His heir is his grandson, © 


‘enclave and the Cape Juby area on the Atlantic 


* ‘med (proclaimed Noy.-19, 1927). He was the third 


‘tive zones. The population is predominantly 


i le Se a 


wide, which supports 450,000 inhabitants and is 
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northwestern Europe, is bounded by Germ 
the east, Belgium on the south and the Nok 
on the west and north. Its surface is flat, ) 
average height above sea level of 37 feet, ax 
about one-fourth of its land below sea lel 
claimed and protected by dykes, of which ti 
1,500 miles. Drainage of half of the shallows 
Zee, which covers 1,350 square miles, Ww 
opening into the North Sea about 19 mile 
added 900 square miles to the cultivablb 
*‘polders.”’ 2 ; 

The Hague is the official residence of) 
Juliana and -the seat of her governmes 
Amsterdam is the sole capital of the Kingadg 
the inauguration of the King or Queen—in 
ance with the constitution—is held there, - 

Rescurces and Indusiries. Of the 2 
6,647,875 acres given over to agriculture (in 
gardens, orchards and pastures) 90 perc 
in holdings of fewer than 50 acres and mc 
50 per cent of fewer tahn 10 acres. Cere 
toes, sugar beets and other crops are raised 
mercial fishing engages about 25,000 persons 
products are an important industry; the 
products are famous and the cattle high 
On the very special type of soil found ont 
of the polders and the sand dunes along @ 
tulips and other flowering bulbs and 
grown. The Dutch bulb is not indigenous 
land but originated in Persia, whence it wa 
to Holland several hundred years ago. h 
of Biskoop, with 600 nurseries, is the largess 
in the world for flowers and ornamental fF) 

The most important industries before Wa 
II were shipbuilding, the manufacture of 
ery, textiles (including rayon), and chemicig 
ucts; also brewing and distilling and flour 
Amsterdam is famous for diamond cutting 
for pottery. Coal is found in Limburg. Th 
are mostly government owned. Ps 

Canals, of which there are 4,817 miles, a 
important in internal communication; € 
systems are in the cities and feed the 
The Rhine and the Scheldt reach the sea 
the Netherlands and carry enormous tra 
Scheldt including that from Antwerp. 

History and Government. The first Con, 
after the reconstruction of the Netherlar 
sovereign state was promulgated (1814), 
vised (1815) after the addition of the 
provinces, and (1840, 1848, 1887, 1917, 1 
1938). It assures a hereditary constitution 
archy. Executive power rests exclusively 
sovereign and the States-General (Parlian 
two Chambers: First Chamber, 50 members 
for six years (one-half every third year} 
provincial legislatures, and the Second Cy 
100 Deputies, elected for four years direct 
versal suffrage for citizens of both sexes 
years of age and proportional represent: 
in force. The Sovereign exercises the € 
authority through a Countil of Ministi 
President thereof corresponding to a Pri 
ter. There is a State Council named | 
Sovereign, of which she is President, to) 
sulted on all legislative and some executive * 

The reigning Sovereign is Queen Julians 
Emma Marie Wilhelmina (born April 30 
only daughter of former Queen Wilhelmil. 
succeeded to the throne (Sept. 4, 1948) on tl! 
cation and retirement of her mother: (an 
May 12, 1948). Queen Juliana was marrieda 
1937) to Prince Bernhard <of Lippe-Bili 
(born June 29, 1911), known as ‘‘The Prine 
Netherlands’’ since the accession of Julian 
have four daughters, Princess Beatrix Wi 1 
Armgard (born Jan. 31, 1938), Princes} 
Emma Elizabeth (born. Aug. 5, 1939), 
Margaret Francisca (born Jan. 19, 1943) inb 
Canada, and Princess Maria-Christina ( 
18, 1947). ; 

Parliamentary elections were held (19: 
the following results: é | 

First Chamber (May 29)—Catholic, 17; L 
Anti-Revolutionary, 7; Christ Historical, 
munists, 4; Freedom, 3. 

Second Chamber (May 17)—Catholic, 32% 
29; Protestant, 23; Liberal, 6; Communis i 
In a special Parliamentary election (J 
1948), made necessary by proposed Con th 
changes, the lineup of the Second Chambe 
as follows: Catholic party, 32; Socialists, 9} 
Revolutionary, 13; Christian Historical Ti 
Communists, 8; Liberals, 8; State Refom| 
Catholic splinter group, 1, . { 

The Premier is Willem Drees, Labor Pal 

Under the revision of the Constitution 
Netherland India was abolished as a coll 
made an integral part of the Kingdom, | 

Education and Religion. Entire libert; 
ship and conscience is guaranteed, The roy 
belongs to the Netherlands Reformed ¢ 
state contributes, to the support of seve: 
denominations. ; wal 

Education is obligatory from ages | 

Ny ‘ 


that extends (except for the small internationalized 
Tangier sak trom, a point in the Atlantic about 
16 miles south of Larache to the river Mouiouya. 
Spain also exercises jurisdiction over the Itni 


Ocean in the extreme southwest of the country. 
The reigning Sultan of Morocco is Sidi Moham- 


son 01 Moulay Youssef (reigned 1912-1927). : 
Education and Religion. The native population is 
largely illiterate. There are numerous Koranic 
schools imparting an elementary education, and 
in the French Zone education on European lines 
is provided in the French schools. The most notable 
Islamic school is the Kairoween University in Fez. 
The principal languages are Moorish~Arabic and 
the Berber dialects. French and Spanish are used 
for official and business purposes in their respec- 


Moslem. 

Currency. The monetary unit in the French Zone 
and Tangier is the franc. Spanish currency Cir- 
culates in the Spanish zone. . E 
' Yangier, a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, which 
occupies the extreme northwest corner of Africa 
on the Atlantic, is internationalized, A convention 
was signed (Dec. 18, 1923) and a protocol (July, 
1925) by Great Britain, France and Spain, provid- 
ing for its permanent neutrality, security and in- 
ternationalization. Spain, however, reopened the 
question (1926) by a demand for full control and 
the incorporation of Tangier within the Spanish 
protectorate. A new accord was signed (July 25. 
1928) giving Spain control of policing. A committee 
of eight insular officers and an international legis- 
dyes assembly of 27 members, formed the govern- 
ment. 

A conference of French, British, United States 
and Russian experts agreed (Aug. 22, 1945) on the 
establishment of a vrovisional international re- 
gime based on the 1923 convention, and requested 
withdrawal of Spanish occupation forces. The 
aa administration went into effect (Oct. 
11, 1945). 


Nepal 

Capital, Katmandu—Area, 54,000 square miles— 
Population (estimated), 5,600,000. f 

Descriptive. Nepal is an independent kingdom on 
the southern slope of the Himalayas, bounded on 
the north by Tibet, on the east by Sikkim and 
Bengal and on the south and west by the Dominion 
of India. Although friendly. a policy of exclusion 
has been followed and travel discouraged until 
recently. \ 

There are many fertile valleys lying in the slopes 
of the bleak and lofty mountains, including Mt. 
Everest (altitude 29,002 feet), and its territory runs 
into the Terai on the plains of India. The capital 
is in a fertile valley, 15 miles long and 20 miles 


noted for its 2,700 Buddhist shrines, nearly all 
lavishly decorated examples of Nepalese art. 
jources and Industries. Nepal has rich forests 
and quartz deposits. A survey of mineral resources 
Was authorized (1948) following the visit of an 
American diplomatic mission. The country exports 
jute, rice, grain, cattle, hides, wheat and> drugs, 
and imports textiles, sugar, salt, hardware, etc. 
History and Government. Nepal was originally 
divided into numerous hill clans and petty prin- 
cipalities, the inhabitants of one of which—the 
Ghurkas, a Mongolic-Himdu strain—became pre- 
dominant (about 1769). The ruling family since 
then, however, are Hindu Rajputs. The sovereign 
is Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bir Bikram (born 
June 30, 1906). All power is held by the Prime 
Minister, always the oldest active male member of 
the ruling Rana family. The Premier is Maharaja 
Chandra Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana (1948). 
“The Ranas are predestined at birth to be generals 
and to hold all principal posts in the Government, 
whereas the Thapas family of the King, who is 
ee a figurehead; are mere colonels by her- 


ity. 
Slavery was abolished (1925); and purdah, Mos- 
lem custom of secluding women (1945), « 

The United States recognized the independence 
of Nepal and. established diplomatic relations 
its an agreement of friendship and commerce 

Education and Religion. Educational facilities are 
being improved, and compulsory education is under 
consideration. Ancient Hinduism is the religion of 
the bulk of the people. . 

Defense. The army consists of 20,000 regular 
infantrymen, 

Currency. The monetary unit is the Nepalese 
rupee. Paper currency was issued for the first time 


(1945), 
Netherlands 


(KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN) 
Capital, Amsterdam—Area,; 15,764 square miles 
—Populaticn (estimated 1947), 9,636,000. 

Deseriptive. The Netherlands, a kingdom in 
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tion is freeor subject to a small 
oth public and denominational schools 
aid by the State. There are 
rdam (two), Utrecht, Leyden, 
Groningen, Wageningen (Ag- 
am (Commerce), Nijmegen 
» and Tilburg (Commerce, Ro- 


Bonaire, 111.9; Aruba, 69.9: St. Martin 
part), 13.2; St.’ Eustatius, 11.8, and Saba, A ee 
The population (Jan. 1, 1940) was 105.617. Wil- 
lemstad is the capital. The chief products are corn, 
pulse, salt and phosphates; the principal industry 
is the refinery of oil. On Curacao the Royal Dutch 
Shell and on Aruba the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey have. large oil refineries, refining the 


Army service is compulsory between the | oi] from Venezuela. 


0 and 40. The Navy consists of one’carrier, 
sers, six destroyers, a number of sub- 
and minor miscellaneous craft. The Neth- 
also maintains an Air Force. 

- The monetary unit is the guilder 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Werseas territories of the Netherlands in 
Indies consist of an archipelago lying 
ee from about 6° north latitude to 
h latitude, between the Asiatic mainland 
Philippines, and Australia. The great 
of the natives are Mohammedans. The 
d (1944) total population of Netherlands 
estimated at 72,000,000, of which 250,000 
. The area of the islands is 735,168 square 
» The capital is Batavia, Java. 
me are vast resources’ of tin, oil and coal. 
Slands produce rubber, rice, coffee, maize, 
ia, pepper and other crops. 
pActing Governor-General is Dr. Hubertus J. 


Nicaragua 
(REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA) 


Capital, Managua—Area, 57,145 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1947), 1,136,000. 


Descriptive. Nicaragua, largest of the Central or 
Middle America States, lies between the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean with more than 200 miles 
of coastline on each. The country is bordered by 
Honduras on the north and Costa Rica on the 
South. The Cordillera range of mountains, in- 
cluding many yolcanic peaks, runs from northwest 
to southeast through the middle of the country. 
Between this range and a range of volcanic peaks 
to the west lie Lake Managua, 30 miles long by 
15 miles wide. and Lake Nicaragua, 100 miles long 
and 45 miles wide, of great importance in the trans- 
port system of the country. The government 
owned Pacific railroad, running from Corinto to 
Leon and from Managua to Granada (171 miles) 
is the only one in the country. 

Resources and Industries. The country has valu- 
able forests, some gold is mined, but it is essentially 
an agricultural and stock raising community. On 
the broad tropical plains to the east coast, bananas 
and sugar cane are cultivated, and coffee is grown 
on the mountain slopes. The production of gold 
has attained first rank in the country, taking 
pee over coffee, which formerly held the 
ead. : 


ng a 19-month rebellion, large portions of 
matra and Madura were formed into the 
Republic, recognized in the Cheribon 
Signed in Batavia, Javad (March 25, 
© Index Indonesian Republic.) 

sara and population of the residencies and 
pal islands (excluding the Republic of Indo- 


Area (sq. mi.) Population 


@ Archipelago. aoe Sg Other products are mahogany and hides and 
1873 73/429 | Skins. Chief imports are textiles, machinery, chem- 
, icals and flour. The chief trade is with the United 
208,286 2,169,000 | Siates. 
56,664 827,89) History and Government. The country has had 
51,622 1,366.63 a stormy political history; revolutions have been 
seni Seales eho ais, 2 , esting) 3.000 frequent and it has been necessary for the United 
— R 38.786° 4.232'000° States to land Marines there on several occasions 
oer 5 34'200 11397251 to protect American lives and property. 
BF ese ae eww © , fed SE hg cei pe (March 22, —- ae ie 
; , ) provides for a congress of two chambers, 
New Guinea). 191,682 894,000 | 2 House of Deputies of 40. members elected for six 
24.450 1.657.000 | Y&2zs, and a Senate of 15 members elected for six 
3 Saas 5'231 2'402' 227 | Yeats, all a ke ec vote. Exess eed ee ies 
nee aero ae alg serve in e Senate and are appoin' or €. 
ftherlands East Indies Interim Government | The President is elected for a period of siz years. 
stalled (March 9, 1948) consisting of Acting | The President is Dr. Victor Roman y Reyes (elected 


-General van Mook and a number of 
of State and military heads. The In- 
sarmment will function until a projected 
m of Indonesian states can be accom- 
» with Jan. 1, 1949 set as the tentative goal. 
nesian Republic is not represented in the 
vernment, 
army, separate from the home army, 
ed in the East Indies, with compulsory 
service for whites between 19 and 45. 
in the East Indies normally has three 
ght destroyers, 14 submarines and addi- 
mall craft. The main naval base is 
with an auxiliary Naval Air Base in 
e Naval Air Force consists of 72 sea- 
lroplanes and 18 additional planes aboard 


etary unit—the guilder—has the same 
hange valuation as that of the Nether- 


Aug. 14, 1947). 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion, but there is complete freedom 
of worship. The teaching of English in the public 
schools is compulsory. 

A Central University of Nicaragua was estab- 


in 1814; the name was changed (1947) to National 
University of Nicaragua. 

Defense. The National Guard (1939) numbers 
3,538 officers and men with a trained reserve of 
4,000. Aviation is being developed. 

Currency. The monetary unit is the cordoba. 


Norway 
(NORGE) 


Capital, Oslo—Area, 124,556 square miles—Pop- 
ulation (estimated 1947), 3,145,000. 


Descriptive. Norway occupies the west part of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula in Northwest Europe from 
the Skagerrak, which separates it from Denmark, 
to the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on 
the east it meets Finland. The Kjolen Mountains, 
which separate Norway from Sweden to the east, 
give to Norway in the northern part but a nar- 
row fringe of country washed by the Arctic and 
North Atlantic Oceans, and cut deep by fjords of 
scenic grandeur. 
ee the North Cape area is seen the phenomenor 
known as the “Midnight Sun.” The sun does not 
appear to set from the middle of May until the end 
of July, nor does it appear to rise irom approxi- 
mately Nov. 18 to souk ee be ¥ vari-colored 

ern Lights are visible in wi 5 
Nomhe man is mild and moist, on the west coast, 
but cold and dry in the inierior and in the north 
and east sections. The country is 1,100 miles long 
and its greatest widih is 270 miles. The coastline 
including the fjords and greater isiands, is 12,000 
miles igng, and includes 150,000 islands. 

Worway has only 4,300 square miles of land under 
cultivation; rivers and lakes occupy 5,000; and 
forests 29,455; three-fourths of the land is unpro- 
ductive. ‘Norway is essentially a maritime-coun- 


sess ine eed and Industries. The chief agricultural 


ANDS WEST INDIES AND SOUTH 
AMERICAN POSSESSIONS 


also known as Netherlands Guiana, is 
the north coast of South America, be- 
"rench Guiana on the east and British 
}on the west; forests and savannas on 
. stretch to the Tumuc Humac Moun- 

e area is 55,143 square miles. The 
is 189,484. Paramaribo is the capital. 
by the Treaty of Breda (1667) gave 
lands- (New York) to England in ex- 
for Surinam. 

ited States cecebyeed (1941) a military 
on Surinam., Brazil shared in the ar- 


export is aluminum ore ‘‘bauxite,’’ and 
+ of the American consumption of this 
aw-material comes from Surinam. Other 
sugar, coffee, bananas, balata and high 
ber. The Netherlands guilder is the 


territory of Curacao consists of two 
ds; Curacao, Aruba and Bonaire are 
Z an coast and St. Eustatius, Saba 

rm part of St. Martin are 500 miles | 
heast and belong to the Lesser Antilles. 
f group is 381.1 square miles, di- 
lows; Curacao, 172.5 square miles: 


lished (1941). The University of Leon was founded - 
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products are wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn, potatoes 
and hay. Forests are one of the principal natural 
sources of wealth. Huge quantities of cod, herring, 
whale, walrus, seal, mackerel and salmon are 
caught. Mining is an important industry and the 
country yields silver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, 
zine and lead. ¢ 

The country lacks sufficient coal but has be- 
come a great power producing country by utilizing 
jts greatest natural asset—water power. 

The principal manufactures are food products, 
machinery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex- 
tiles, wood, animal oils, soap and electrochemical 
products, especially nitrates. : 

History and Government. Norway, under its Con- 
stitution (adopted May 17, 1814) is a constitutional 
hereditary monarchy. Independent for centuries, 
Norway was united with Denmark (1381-1814), and 


‘Sweden (1814-1905). Norway and Sweden signed 


an agreement repealing the union (Oct. 26, 1905). 

The legislative power is vested in the Storting, 
the members numbering 150, elected for four 
years by direct vote on universal suffrage of citi- 
zens, both male and female of 23 years of age. 
The Storting discusses and votes on all political 
and budgetary questions, but divides itself into 
two sections for “questions of legislation. One- 
fourth of the membership forming the Lagting, 
and three-fourths the Odelsting, which consider 
the legislation separately, sitting in joint session 
on failure to agree separately, when decision is 
made by a two-thirds majority. - The King may 
exercise the veto twice, but if the same bill is 
passed a third time, it becomes law. 

Elections to the Storting were held (Oct. 8, 
1945) with the following results: Labor, 16; 
Conservative, 25; Liberal, 20; Communist, au? 
Agrarian, 10; Christian Popular, 8. 

The king of Norway is Haakon VII. (born Aug. 
3, 1872) second son of Frederick VIII., King of 
Denmark. He was elected King of Norway by 
the Storthing (Nov. 18, 1905) and crowned (June 
22, 1906), married (July 22, 1896) to Princess Maud 
who died (Nov. 20, 1938), third daughter of King 
Edward VII of Great Britain. The heir to the 
throne, Crown,Prince Olaf (born July 2, 1903) was 


_ married (March 21, 1929) to Princess Martha of 


Sweden, daughter of Prince Charles. A son, Heredi- 
tary Prince Harold, was born (Feb. 21, 1937) and 
two daughters, Princess Ragnhild. Alexandra 
(June 9, 1930) and Princess Astrid (Feb. 12, 1932). 

The Premier is Hinar Gerhardsen. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran religion is endowed by the State and its 
clergy are nominated by the King. All religions are 
tolerated. . 

Education is compulsory from seyen to 14, and 
the school system is highly organized. There 
is, so to speak, no illiteracy. The University of 
Oslo (founded in 1811) is subsidized by the State. 

Defense. The Army is the national militia with 
universal and compulsory service beginning with 
the age of 18 and continuing until 55. 

There is a small Navy and Air Force. 

Currency. The monetary unit is the krone. 


SPITZBERGEN 
(Svalbard) 


Spitzbergen, a group of mountainous islands in 
the Arctic Ocean between 76° 26’ and 80° 50’ north 
latitude and 10° 20’ and 32° 40’ east longitude. 
The largest, West Spitzbergen (12,000 square 
miles), lies about 370 miles due north of Norway, 
half-way to the Pole. Discovered by Norsemen 
(1194) and rediscovered by Barents (1596,) the 
islands had been the resort of whalers of several 
nations. Norway periodically asserted (since 1261) 
her claims to the islands. Following action by the 
Peace Conference (1919) a treaty was signed in 
Paris (Feb. 9, 1921) by the United States, Great 
Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, which put Spitz- 
bergen under the flag of Norway. The area is about 
94,095 square miles; the population, 2,700. 

The development of the coal fields has proceeded 
rapidly. The resources are estimated at 9,000,000,- 
000 tons. There are large deposits of low-grade 
iron ore and gypsum, and signs of- oil have been 
reported. 

MINOR ISLAND POSSESSIONS 


Jan Mayen, a desolate area of 144 square miles 
between Greenland and Northern_Norway and 
about 300 miles north of Iceland. The Norwegian 
Meteorological Institute established (1921) a weath- 
ooo there. Otherwise Jan Mayen is uninha- 

ed, 

Bouvet Island, area 22 square miles, is an un- 
inhabited tract in the Southern Atlantic. Great 
Britain relinquished (1928) its claim to the Island 
to Norway. 

Peter I Island, with an area of 94 square miles, 

lies in the Antarctic and is uninhabited. 
_ Norwegian Antarctic Dependency, lying between 
the Falkland Islands dependency and the Aus- 
tralian Antarctic dependency, was placed under 
Norwegian sovereignty (Jan. 14, 1939). 


By 


Palestine—Republic of Isr 


Capital, Palestine, Sd an 
square miles—Population (estimated 1946 


000. 

Capital, Israel, Tel Aviv (provisional). — 

Descriptive. Palestine, the Holy Land, U 
the western edge of Asia bordering on the M: 
Tanean Sea. It is bounded on the north by Le 
and Syria, on the east by Transjordan and 
south by Sinai, Egypt. 

On the west is the coastal plain a hundree 
long and 15 wide, fertile and well watered. 
center is the plateau of Judea. The eastern }) 
drops sharply into the depressed valley - 
River Jordan and the Dead Sea, 46 miles lonp 
an average width of eight miles, 1,292 ft.i. 
sea level. 

Jerusalem, the Holy City, is visited annus 
large pilgrimages of Orthodox Greek Ch 
The Mosque of Omar occupies the site of Soll! 
Temple. It contains the sacrificial stone of 
ham and a relic of Mahomet. Bethlehem _ 
visited, the Church of the Nativity being 
the oldest Christian church in existence. 

A new independent Zionist state, the Rep 
Israel, was proclaimed (May 14-15, 1948), 
dent with British withdrawal. No boundari 
immediately set, but leaders declared the 
trolled essentially all the area assigned th 
the 1947 partition resolution of the U. N. ¢ 
Assembly, consisting of a large area in sd 
Palestine, a smaller northern area and 
along the west coast, a total area of approx 
5,500 square miles and a population of 
Jews, 397,000 Arabs. Under the U. N. plan 
29, 1947) the Arab state would have an : 
4.500 square miles; population, 804,000 
10,000 Jews. 

The Republic was immediately recognizediq 
United States, followed by the U.S.5.R., UU 
South Africa, Finland and others. 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann (born in Motele, 
Noy. 27, 1874) was elected Provisional Press 
the Council of Government of the new stat 
16, 1948). The Premier is David Ben-G 
Foreign Minister is Moshe Shertok. 

Large scale military operations against | 
were begun by armies of Syria, Lebanon, 
Arabia, Iraq, Transjordan and Egypt (Ma: 
1948). A four-weeks truce was ordered 
United Nations (effective June 11), follag 
further fighting until a second truce (@ 
July 18). 

Resources and Industries. Palestine is p» 
an agricultural country, the growing of citi 
being the most lucrative commercial activi, 
principal crops include wheat, barley, du 
kersenneh, melons and watermelons, grape 
tomatoes. The citrus fruits and bananas 
grown. Wine making is an extensive iif 
Minerals found are limestone, petroleum 
stone, gypsum. The valley of the Jordan 
shores of the Dead Sea yield rock salt and © 

The principal imports are cotton, textile; 
petroleum, cigarettes and rice; and the ¢; 
ports are oranges, soap, wines, melons, @ 
port and almonds. 

The chief ports of Palestine are Haifa a 
with light draft vessels going to Tel-Avil| 
and Acre. 

A railroad has been constructed from 
where rail communications with Cairo, Egy 
and Tripoli, Lebanon, where rail connectic 
Ankara and Istanbul, Turkey, are resumed J 

There has developed considerable trade i:j) 
factured commodities, both in local and 
raw materials. Small scale industries ana 
crafts still predominate although there 
a flow of capital equipment for indust 
prises. Oil tanks and refineries have be 
structed in Haifa to process petroleum fi 
Mosul fields. 

The increase in population (1922-1944) 
mated at 987,576, divided Moslems, 472, 
444,912; Christians, 64,083; others, 6,481. || 


Mien 


| 
conquered during World War I by Bri ct 


tions. el] 
The efforts of Great Britain to oe. 
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Jewish homeland in accordance with the} B 
n y treaty (Nov. 18, 1903) ratified r f 
eae el —_ met with much op-|and with a supplemental tiatt) pintberettg "(4904) 
erie tie se and outbreaks of violence | the United States acquired the right to construct 
Bao, : ry of the country for the a Seer Canal across the Isthmus, a strip (the 
3 oa Restaratan Glow S: i017). eds is anal Zone) extending for five miles on each side 


: ; of the Canal, the terminal citi f i 
’s Government views with’ favor 5 i adjacent to Panama, 
Reine we eer rete adjacent to Colon, and Balboa, adjacent to Panama. 


2 and islands for defensive purposes in the bay, in 
people. oo will use their best endeavors to | perpetuity and exclusive control for police, judicial. 
evement of that object. It being | sanitary and other purposes. The United States 
lean a ae hatode riser en also has complete jurisdiction over sanitary and 
3 t d- rights of ex- | quarantine i i iti 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the maint 7 stele per ae aed ebehekoe mae Pane 

oneal status enjoyed by Jews in any | Railroad, 47 miles long, connecting these cities. In 
0 : : return the United States paid Panama $10,000,000 
4 aoip Cunliffe-Lister, Colonial Secretary | outright, and $250,000 gold a year rental, beginning 
7, 4933) restated the policy of the Mandatory | after the lapse of nine years 
Pp: ’*There is under the mandate the obligation A new treaty with the United States replacin 
tate the establishment of a National Home | the Taft agreement (abrogated June 1 1924) ae 
tie Jewish people in Palestine, but at the same | modifying the treaty of 1904 was signed in Wash- 
there is an equally definite obligation to safe- | ington (March 2, 1936), by which the United 
@ the rights of all inhabitants of Palestine. | States renounced ‘its guarantee of Panaman in- 
Obligations will be most carefully observed.” | dependence specified in the treaty of 1903, also 
td Passfield in a White Paper (Oct. 20, 1930) | the right to intervene to maintain order in 
meed that ‘‘no margin of land available for| the cities of Panama and Colon. The annual 
tural settlement by new immigrants re-| rental charge of $250,000 in gold was changed 
»”’ therefore “‘it was the duty of the man-| (retroactive to Feb. 26, 1934, in consequence of 
Power to suspend such immigration until] the dollar devaluation) to 430,000 balboas, the 
employed portion obtain work.’’ currency of Panama. The treaty further provided 
ene oe onl Lo na eee ae = ao new private business be established in the 
d S submitted by anal Zone, and onl - 
ub-committees of the U. N. General Assembly | lowed to reside these meee Receneike 
o¢ Committee on Palestine. One called for Panama adopted (March 1, 1946) its third Con- 
m into two independent Jewish and Arab | stitution replacing the totalitarian document 
the other, composed of Arab nations, pro- | adopted in the rule of Arnulfo Arias. The President 
unitary independence for the entire nation | is Domingo Diaz Arosmena (elected May 9, 1948). 
emcluded elaborate provisions for the guarantee Women voted for the first time in 1945. 
sh rights. Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
ne G eneral Assembly voted (Nov. 29, 1947), 33- | religion prevails but other faiths have representa- 
Partition Palestine into independent Jewish | tion. Education is compulsory for all children be- 
ab states by Oct. 1, 1948 and the formation | tween the ages of seven and 15. There are 588 
Enclave of Jerusalem, area 289 square miles; | primary schools, seven secondary schools, a college 
tion, Arab: 105,000; Jewish: 100,000, to be|for the higher instruction of boys, a secondary 
mistered by the U. N. Trusteeship Council | school for girls, a professional school for girls and 
ugh a U. N.-appointed Governor. The General | crafts and trades schools for boys. The National 
mbiy appointed a five-nation commission to| University is in Panama City. Spanish is the 
fise the partition. official language and its use is compulsory. ; 
plan called for evacuation of British troops Currency. The silver balboa is the unit of cur- 
. 1, 1948 and the ending of her mandate; | rency, and is equivalent in value to the United 
s two months after British withdrawal to | States dollar. 
stituent assemblies in the two zones, which 
ies would be charged to draft constitutions 
phoose provisional governments; and a U. N. 
sion to draft a charter for the economic 
Palestine, including a customs union, uni- a 1 
c Preney peatetn, ae spit railways, high- | Population (estimated 1947), 1,225,000. 
‘telephone an rport systems. - 
munal sirife began immediately following | ,,Wescriptive. . Parseuay, one oF otadan on the 
ition vote. Great Britain requested the ivi ‘1 
y north by Bolivia and Brazil, on the east by Brazil 
that her mandate be ended by May 15, 1948, | 44 argentina, on the south by Argentina, and on 
ithdrew her forces by that date. the west by Argentina and Bolivia. The extensive 
ation. A dual system of education, Arab and | pjsins are excellent for pasturage and agriculture 
Iw, prevails but schooling is not compulsory. | 3ng the mountain slopes are covered with luxuriant 
Were (1942-1943) 1,530 schools with 7,896 | forests. It is one of the best watered countries in 
s and an attendance of 188,779. Schools and | the world. The Paraguay River, the Republic’s 
are required by law to be registered. Under | most important waterway, is navigable for vessels 
irab system of education there were (1943- | of 12-foot draft as far as Asuncion and Concepcion, 
| 422 Government schools with an attendance | 514 peyond for smaller craft for practically its 
e pupils, the majority Moslems. The He- | entire length (1,800 miles). 
(public schools system had (1943-1944) 501!” Regular steamer service is maintained from 
is with 73,133 pupils. There. were 327 private | Buenos Aires on the Parana-Paraguay Rivers as 
m schools and 324 private Jewish schools. | ¢,) as Asuncion, where extensive port improve- 
istian communities have their own schools. ments have been’ made, including the dredging of 
University (opened 1925) on Mount | 4 adequate river channel and the construction of 
in Jerusalem reported (1944-1945) a faculty | freproof warehouses and railway terminals. There 
achers and 610 students. are air mail and passenger services between Asun- 
y. The unit of currency is the Palestine cion and Argentina and Brazil. 
equal in value to the British pound. A| “ paraguay regained 91,800 square miles (Oct. 10, 
Israeli currency was issued (Aug. 16, 1948). | 1938) by the terms of the Gran Chaco Peace Set- 
fidnent by which almost the entire Chaco country 
" Panama was awarded to yaregoay thus ending a dispute 
(REPUBLICA DE PANAMA) ae aad Tndustries. Tobacco is one of the 
; Panama—Area, 28,575 square miles—|jeading crops. Cotton raising possibilities are 
ion (estimated 1947), 641,000. : great, the fertile soil assuring large yields, The 
iptive. The Republic of Panama occupies | }ivestock industry is important. Latest statistics 
isthmus of that name connecting North | show that Paraguay has about 4,500,000 cattle ex- 
h America, lying between the Caribbean 
he north and the Pacific Ocean on the 


cluding hogs and other livestock. Several saladeras, 
4 or beet curing establishments, are located near 
q Brg one of the six Central or Middle 
ates. 


Asuncion. - 

The chief cxports are oranges, yerba mate, tim- 
y air mail and passenger services operate | ber, hides, tobacco, beef products, quebracho woud 
1 Panama and United States cities, and con- | cotton, tannin, lace and vegetable oils. Chief = 
other Central and South American| ports are textiles, foodstuffs, hardware, fancy 
goods, wines and spirits, pharmaceutical products, 

: and Industries. Of the total area of | automobiles, ready-made clothing and hats. 

a, five-eighths are unoccupied and only a 

irt of the remainder is properly cultivated. 
resources are great. Stock raising is 


Paraguay 


(REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY) 
Capital, Asuncion—Area, 150,515 square miles, 


His and Government. Paraguay gained its 
eetdones from Spain (1811), was governed by 
a dictator (1815-1840). A Constitution was adopted 

y carried on. ‘The chief exports are | (1844) providing for the election of a president. 

. cacao, coffee and coconuts. Shortly after the war with Brazil, Argentine con- 
and Government. Panama, under Span- | federation and Uruguay (1870), a Constitution, 
rom 1538). becarhe independent (Nov. 28, | modeled after that of the United States, providing 

He eG ga BSS ta oocane | CAT aem. Constitution. Goce’ ia pled 
; - eas and became A ne ‘OF c 
pig seed Hg 163,628 to 13,521, Aug. 4, 1940) is designed to 


, 
a 
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eliminate anti-social abuses, regulate national 
economic life with a view to preventing monopoli- 
zation of consumption goods and artificial price 
fixing. The new Constitution retains the funda- 
mental rights of the 1870 Constitution and is de- 
signed to eliminate oligarchic or other anti-social 
conditions, gives to all citizens the right to work, to 
meet peacefully, to petition the authorities, to 
publish their views in the press without previous 
censorship, to dispose of private property as the 
owher sees fit and to form associations for legiti- 
mate ends. é 

Congress is composed of one Chamber, with the 
members elected one for each 25,000 inhabitants. 
A Council of State succeeds the Senate and the 
members are nominated by the Government on a 
corporative basis. The President is elected for five 
years and appoints a_ Cabinet which exercises all 
the functions of the Government. It informs the 
Chamber and Council of State of its policies. 
Private property is guaranteed by the Constitution, 
but the State has the right to regulate economic 
activities. * 

The President is J. Natalicio Gonzalez (elected 
Feb. 15, 1948). 

Defense. All citizens from 18 to 22 years of age 
are subject to obligatory military service. A mod- 
ernly equipped naval fleet patrols the rivers. 

Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion is established, but others are tolerated. 
Primary education is compulsory between the ages 
of seven and 14. There are six normal schools, one 
in the capital and five throughout the country, and 
@ university in Asuncion. Spanish is the universal 
language, but Paraguayans are bilingual and also 
speak Guarani (the language of the now extinct 
Guarani Indians). 

Currency. The monetary unit is the guarani. 


i Peru 


(REPUBLICA DEL PERD) 

Capital, Lima—Area, 482,258 square miles—Pop- 
ulation (estimated 1947), 7,038,809. 

Descriptive. Peru, situated on the Pacific coast 
of South America, is bounded on the north by 
Ecuador, on the northeast and east by Colombia 
and Brazil, and on the southeast by Bolivia; at its 
southernmost tip is the narrow Republic of Chile. 
Peru has a Pacific coastline of 1,410 miles and an 
extreme width, from coast to eastern jungle, of 
about 800 miles. 

Here the Andes reach their highest altitudes, 
seven peaks towering above 19,000 feet. The 30- 
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mile wide strip of land along the Pacific is a 
desert except as it is irrigated from streams from 
the mountains; the uplands or western slopes of 
the Andes are well watered and also the eastern 
descent to the Amazon basin, tropical lowlands, 
very fertile, thickly wooded in parts with much 
wild rubber, and thinly populated. Iquitos, the 
capital of this district, is over 2,000 miles up the 
Amazon, 

Lima, the capital, is called “‘City of the Kings,” 
it is the most important commercial center of the 
country. Callao, important industrially and the 
chief seaport, is connected with the capital by two 
railroads and three highways. 

The first trans-Andean highway to penetrate the 
Amazon basin of Peru was completed (1943). The 
roadway extends northward from Lima across the 
Andes via Oroya, Cerro de Pasco, and Tingo Maria, 
to Pucallpa, a small port on the navigable waters 
of the Ucayali River. The new 500-mile roadway 
opens a vast undeveloped region to settlement. 

Resources and Industries. Though agricultural 
and pastoral products comprise only 40% of the 
value of the total exports, 85% of the population 
is dependent, directly or indirectly, upon them by 
agriculture and stock raising. 

The chief crop and leading agricultural expdtt 
is cotton and averages 20% of the country’s total 
exports. About 100,000 persons are engaged in 
the industry. Second only to cotton as a money 


crop is sugar. Wheat, rice, potatoes, beans, barley. 


and quinua are also raised. Corn, native to Peru, 
is grown throughout the country, forming a staple 
food for a large part of the Indian population. 

Of the total arable area of 29,460,000 acres it is 
estimated that only 3,617,000 acres are actually 
under cultivation. * 

The mountains are rich in minerals and many 
valuable mines, some dating back to the Incas, 
are being worked. The country is one of the largest 
producers in the world of vanadium. Petroleum and 
its derivatives account for nearly half of the value 
of total mineral production. 

The chief exports are crude petroleum and pe- 
troleum derivatives, sugar, copper bars and cotton; 
imports are machinery and vehicles, foodstuffs, 
cote metals and products, chemicals, dyes and 

Peru has made great strides in aviation deyelop- 
ment in recent years. 

History and Government. Culturally it is the 
oldest of the South American nations, having been 
for centuries the leading political power on the 


| hemp (‘‘abaca’’), copra, sugar cane, corn, 


* 'e 


continent: first as the center of the In 
ise Spain’s foremost viceroyalty” 
orld. 
By the Constitution (April 9, 1933) the govy 
ment consists of a President and two Vice-Px 
dents, elected by direct suffrage for a periow 
six years and are barred from re-election. — 
tional legislative authority is vested in a © 
gress composed of a Chamber of Deputies 2 
Senate. The number of members in each 
determined by law, and elections are for six ye 
Chamber members must be at least 25 year 
age; Senate members at least 35 years of age, , 
all must be native-born Peruvians and in pow 
sion of the right to vote. The President is adw 
by an Economic Advisory Council of approxima 
50 members, specialists in their fields. 
Suffrage is granted to literate citizens, anc 
municipal elections, to adult or married wom 
Voting is compulsory for literate males bet 
the ages of 21 and 60. 
The President is Jose Luis Bustamante R# 
(elected June 10, 1945 for a term of six yee 
Education and Religion. Religious liberty ~ 
vails but the Roman Catholic religion is pro 


Aymara. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory wi 
years in the active army, five years in the 
reserve, five in the second reserve and 20 yea 
the National Guard. The Navy is composed 02 
cruisers, two destroyers, four submarines and | 
boats and river craft. 

Currency. The monetary unit is the sol. 


Philippines 
(REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES) 


Capital, Quezon City (Luzon)—Area, 114,8305: 
miles—Population (estimated 1947), 19,511,00 


Descriptive. The Republic of the Philipp 
targest island group in the Malay Archipg 
(and area 114,830 square miles)—lies bett 

10’ and 4° 40’ north latitude and : 
116° 40’ and 126° 34’ east longitude. The! 
7,083 islands extending 1,150 statute miles 
north to south and 682 miles from east to | 
Of this number 462 have an area of one square 
or over; 2,441 are named and 4,642 unnamed. 4 
63 per cent of the archipelago is suitable for « 
vation. 4 

Eleven of the islands have an area of mores 
1,000 square miles each. They are: Luzon, 4¢ 
Mindanao, 36,537; Samar, 5,050; Negros, 
Palawan, 4,550; Panay, 4,446; Mindoro, - 
Leyte, 2,786; Cebu, 1,695; Bohol, 1,534; 


1,255. . 
The islands have a foreign population | 
census) of 166,654, including 117,487 cht 
29,057 Japanese and 8,709 Americans, exclus: 
the military personnel and their families. 
Other groups in the Archipelago are the § 
in the South, the 


locked straits. Manila Bay, with an area a 
square miles, and a circumference of 120 mii 
the finest harbor in the Far East. It is a roac 
in all parts of which vessels can anchor, 
breakwater has been constructed for shelter 
weather. Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, Zamboang: 
Ararri, Davao and Legaspi are the ports of || 
The extensive mountain system of the Philig 
belongs to the succession of volcanic ranges 
Pacific system of the world’s, surface. There 
more or less active yolcanoes. Mount Apo, 
ft., in Mindanao, and Mayon Volcano, 7,943 
Albay; are the most famous. Between the 1 
tains, and the sea lie great fertile, well-w 
plains. The principal islands have importan 
her a f : 
e average temperature during the four 
months is about 78° F.; in the three hot m 
April to June, about 84; in the other months,| 


80... 

Quezon City, a suburb, replaced Manila 4 
official capital by a decree signed Pre 
Cre 17, ei Tnadaerl ‘ PS 

ources' and Industries. The chief agric! 
products are—unhusked rice Cpalay N 
and maguey. The principal fruit is the p inp 
but there are also mangoes, papaya, la 
pilinut, chico, mandarins and oranges. 
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sts provide cabinet and construction timber 
€ quantities; also gums and resins, vegetable 
ttan and bamboo, tan and dye barks and 
foods, Rubber is being cultivated as well as 
,Chinchona tree for quinine. 
1¢ islands are rich in mineral resources. Gold, 
_Jead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, petroleum! 
te, asbestos and manganese are mined, as 
S clay, marble, salt, ete. It is estimated that 
are 75 square miles of coal fields containing 
and bituminous. 
® few manufacturing industries have been 
uraged largely by the free-trade relations with 
United States which are maintained to the 
nj time by an enactment of the United States 
and subsequent treaty arrangements. 
story and Governinent. The Philippines were 
vered by Magellan (1521) and conquered by 
(4565). The islands were ceded to the 
States by the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 
+ following the Spanish-American War. 
iincess Hadji Piandao, niece and adopted 
hter of the late Jamalul Kiram II, Sultan of 
transferred (April, 1940) legal ownership of 
ds of islands in the Sulu Archipelago to the 
honwealth of the Philippines. Estimates of 
mumber of islands in the Archipelago vary be- 
en 250 and 700, scattered for 220 miles from 
hao southwestward to Borneo. The islands 
populated chiefly by Moslem natives. 
July 4, 1946, the independent Republic of 
Philippines was proclaimed in accordance with 
Tydings-McDuftie Act passed by Congress 


= Constitution provides for a legislative body 
a the Congress of the Philippines, consisting of 
te with a membership of 24 Senators, elected 
ge, and a House of Representatives with a 
ical membership of 120 (actually there are 
“The members of the House of Repre- 
atives are apportioned among several prov- 
/ according to the number of their respective 
bitants. The term of office of members of 
se is four years. 
@ Congress enjoys extensive powers in the 
tion of capital and labor, utility franchises, 
vision of power development, and exploita- 
of natural resources. 
@ term of the President and Vice President 
ur years, and the President may be re-elected 
pnee. The Cabinet consists of 13 members. 
} Chief Executive is Elpidio Quirino who, as 
President, succeeded President Manuel A. 
S on the latter’s death (April 15, 1948). 
= Supreme Court comprising a Chief Justice 
0 justices appointed by the President cannot 
re a law or a treaty unconstitutional except 
o-thirds vote. Freedom of the press, religion, 
e right of assembly are guaranteed in the 
f Rights. Women have suffrage on equal 
With men. 
lands in the public domain, all waters, min- 
“coal and petroleum, all forces of potential 
‘and other natural resources of the Philip- 
elong to the State and their disposition, ex- 
, development and utilization are limited 
ens of the Philippines or corporations and 
ations of which gt of the capital is owned 
citizens subject to present leases and con- 
By an amendment to the Constitution 
the right to develop Philippine natural re- 
fs and to own and operate public utilities 
‘limited period was extended to citizens of 
ited States. 
Philippines and the United States signed 
hh 14, 1947) a 99-year agreement for American 
Ty and naval bases in the islands. The 
mt provides that in the interest of inter- 
| security any of the bases may be made 
to the Security Council of the United 


ion and Religion. Education is free in the 

hools, secular and coeducational on the 
@ common language, English. The national 

is Tagalog (a ayan dialect) but the 

of English is pulsory. Approximately 
) persons speak English and 500,000 Span- 
ere were published (1947) 464 newspapers 
gazines printed in English, Spanish, local. 
and other languages. 


rning is provided by the State supported 
of the Philippines, Manila,-and the 
niversity of Santo Tomas (founded 
anila universities, including 
dicted for women. The Silliman University 
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in Dumaguete is maintained by the cooperative 
Support of the United Evangelical Chureh of the 
Philippines, the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States and the American Board of Commissioners 
a nis as Missions. g 

ecording to the 1939 census, Philippine literac’ 
had reached 48.8 per cent. The tats an 1903 as 
approximately 10 per cent. 

About two-thirds of the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics and about 1,500,000 belong to the In- 
dependent Catholic Church, organized (1899) by a 
Filipino priest, Fr. Gregorio Aglipay. There are 
about 675,000. Moslems and 625,000 Pagans. 

Currency. The monetary unit is the peso. 


Poland 
(RZECZPOSPOLITA POLSKA) 


Capital, Warsaw—Area, 120,818 square miles— 
Population (census 1946), 23,930,000; enumerated 
within boundaries established at Potsdam and ac- 
brvtaeed to Treaty with the U. S. S. R. (Aug. 16, 


Descriptive. Poland, a Republic in Central 
Europe, is bounded on the north by the Baltic Sea, 
East Prussia and Lithuania, both parts of. the 
U.S. S. R.; on the east by the U. S. S. R.; on the 
south by Czechoslovakia, and on the west by 
Germany, 

Resources and Industries. Sixty-five per cent of 
the population engages in agriculture. Mining and 
woodworking industries are important, 

Poland possesses great mineral Wealth, particu- 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural 
gas, salt, potassium salts and zinc. 

History and Government. Poland, whose history 
dates from 966, and a great power from the four- 
teenth to the seventeenth century, in four parti- 
tions (1772, 1793, 1795 and 1939) was apportioned 
among Prussia, Russia and Austria and Germany 
and Russia. Overrun by the Austro-German armies 
in World War I, its independence (self-declared on 
Nov. 9, 1918) was recognized by the Treaty of 
Perales (June 28, 1919) and by the Treaty of 

ga. 

Before World War II, Poland’s population was 
34,775,698 and her area 150,470 square miles. In 
compensation for 69,860 square miles of territory 
in the east ceded to the U. S. S. R. under a treaty 
signed in Moscow (Aug. 16, 1945), Poland received 
38,986 -square miles in the west—the former Ger- 
man provinces of Silesia, Pomerania and West 
Prussia. . 

Germany and Russia invaded and conquered 
Poland (Sept. 1-27, 1939). A treaty of partition 
(the fourth partition of Poland) was signed by 
Germany and the U. S. S. R. (Sept. 29) by which 
they divided the country. It is estimated that Ger- 
many received 72,500 square miles with a popula- 
tion of approximately 22,500,000—all the territory 
ceded to Poland by the Treaty of Versailles. To 
the U. S. S. R. went some 78,000 square miles 
of territory with ,a population of 12,775,000. The 
territory gained by Russia comprised portions of 
White Russia and the 
which was annexed by the U. S. S. 

Poland and Russia signed an agreement in 
London (July 30, 1941) abrogating the German- 
Russian accord partitioning Poland. 

Russia cleared Poland of the German invader 
(1945) and the lands taken in the fourth partition 
were returned, 

A Government-in-Exile was formed by the Poles 
in Paris (1939). It moved to Bordeaux (1940) and 
then to London. There was formed in Lublin, Po- 
land (1944) a Polish Committee of National Liber- 
ation designed to perform the functions of the 
London Government: in the liberated sections of 
Poland, 

A new Provisional Government was formed 
(June 23, 1945) including members of the London 
and Lublin Governments. Edward Osubka Moraw- 
ski was named Premier. 

A national referendum, the first election in 
Poland in 11 years, was held (June 30, 1946) to vote 
on a proposal for the establishment of a one-house 
Parliament. The plan carried by a vote of 7,844,922 
to 3,686,029. 

Elections to the Sejm (Parliament) were held 
(Jan. 19, 1947) and the Government bloc, Com- 
munists and Socialists, won 394 of the 444 seats. 
The Peasant party eaptured 28, Work party. 12; 
Polish Peasant party (New Liberation), seven: 
Independent Catholics, three. 

An interim constitution was adopted by Parlla- 
ment (Feb. 18, 1947), by 2 vote of 330 to 17, divid- 
ing power between the Legislative Sejm, the Execu- 
tive, and the President. The new Constitution 
also created a Council of State consisting of the 
President of the Republic, the president and three 
vice presidents of the Parliament and the chair- 
man of the Supreme Control Chamber which is 
responsible for the State accounts. The Parliament 
may empower the Government to enact decrees 
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between Parliamentary sessions ereoey for intro- 
duction of new taxes or conscription. F 

Parliament elected Boleslaw Bierut, a Communist. 
President (Feb. 3) for seven years. He received 
408 votes. The Premier is Joseph Cyrankiewicz, 
Socialist. : 2 ‘ 

The Government nationalized all basic indus- 
tries (Jan. 4, 1946). 

Officer training camps for the Army, which is 
being reorganized, have been opened. The Navy 
has one cruiser, six destroyers, six submarines and 
miscellaneous craft, , . 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory in the Polish Republic. There are 
universities in Warsaw, Lwow, Cracow, Posnan 
(Posen), Wilno (Vilna), and Lublin. 

The great majority of the population is Roman 
Catholic. at 
- Currency. The monetary unit is the zloty. 


DANZIG 


The former Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), once 
a part of the German Empire, is a port on the 
Baltic Sea through which runs the Vistula River. 
The Free State has an area of 754 saare miles and 
an estimated population of 415,000. Poland gained 
access to the port by the Treaty of Versailles 
(1919) and Danzig was brought within the Polish 
customs frontier (1922). 

Danzig was proclaimed part of the German 
Reich (Sept. 1, 1939); Russian troops captured the 
city (March 30, 1945). Under the terms of the 
Potsdam Declaration (Aug. 1945) Danzig was 
placed under Polish administration. 


Portugal 


(REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA) 


Capital, Lisbon—Area, 35,466 square miles—, 
Population (estimated 1947), 8,312,000. 


Descriptive. Portugal occupies the western part 
of the Iberian Peninsula in Europe, being bounded 
on the north and east by Spain and on the south 
and west by the Atlantic Ocean. The Azores and 
Madeira Islands in the North Atlantic, are politi- 
cally an integral part of the republic. The area of 
the Azores is 888 square miles with a population 
(1940) of 537,009. The area of the Madeira Islands 
is 308 square miles with a population (1930) of 
211,610. The country is mountainous. About one- 
third of the land is cultivated. 

Resources and Industries. Wheat, maize, oats, 
barley, rye and rice are important crops. Vine- 
yards abound, and wines, olive oil and fruit 
are largely produced. Wine-making is the chief 
industry. Forests of pine, oak, cork and chestnut 
cover 19% of the country, and cork, of which the 
average annual production is 140,000 metric tons, 
is the second largest industry. Portugal has much 
mineral wealth (including coal, pyrites, lead, cop- 
per, tin, wolfram, kaolin, sulphur, lithium, tita- 
nium), which is undeveloped because of a scarcity 
of electric power and transportation. The sardine 
ne are important, Hides and wool are ex- 
ported. 

History and Government. Portugal, an indepen- 
dent state since the twelfth century, was a king- 
dom until a revolution (1910) drove King Manoel 
II, from the throne and a republic was proclaimed. 

A new Constitution adopted by a plebiscite (1933) 
and amended (1935 and 1936) provides some fea- 
tures of ‘‘Corporative State.’’ At the elections (1934 
and 1938) only one list of candidates selected by 
Government committees was presented. Republicans 
and Socialists abstained. Two assemblies of 90 
Members each were chosen—the first, the National 
Assembly, to exercise legislative and financial 
powers, by direct election by heads of families 
regardless of sex; the second, the Corporative 
Chamber, chosen through a system of guild or 
Syndical representation. The Corporative Cham- 
ber deals with economic and social matters, and 
reviews some legislation. The Assembly may over- 
ride a Presidential veto by a two-thirds vote. 

The President is Marshal Antonio Oscar de Fra- 
heed So gerry ores zens and re-elected 1928, 

an or 7-year terms). The Pr 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. , core toi 

Suffrage is extended to males and females with 
certain educational or tax payment qualifications. 

_Education and Religion. The dominant religion 
is Roman Catholic; there is freedom of worship. 
There are four universities, three university schools, 
ae Tee 54 Meena ot, (agricultural, in- 

ustrial and commercial), six colleges 
elementary schools. Seen Ge eee 

efense, ary service is compulsory betwe 
the ages of 20 and 48. There is a small Navy. cys 

Currency. The monetary unit is the escudo. 


; PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS 


Portuguese India includes Goa (capital 
Goa or Pangim), on the Malabar eos ae 
near Bombay; and Diu, a small island 140 miles 
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her independence 


from Damao. There is a total area of 15375 
miles and a population of (1940) 624,177. 
produced in Goa and Damao, and manganes 
Mormugao, where there are 200 mines. O Bee 
ports are cocoanuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts, 
copra. j 

Maca, China, with an area of six square mi 
on an island of the same name at the mouth c 
Canton River. It has 340,260 population, 4,3 
which are Portuguese; the rest Chinese. | 

Portuguese Timor is the eastern part om 
Malay Island of that name, off the north cos 
Australia, Netherlands having the western 
The area is 7,330 square miles and the popw 
(1936) was 463,796. Exports are coffee, sandal 
sandal root, copra and wax. 

The Cape Verde Islands ir the North Atl 
longitude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number, 
total area is 1,557 square miles and the popul 
(1940) 181,286, of which about 7,017 are W 
Chief products are coffee, medicinal prow 
hides, fruit and grain. I 

Portuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegaz 
(chief port, Bissau) has an area of 13,944 & 
miles and a population (1940) of 351,089, 
exports are rubber, wax, oils, ivory and hides 

The Islands of San Tome and Principe 
125 miles off the west coast of Africa in the 
of Guinea, form ea province under a Govél 
The islands have an area of 597 square 
population (1940) 60,490. Chief products area 
coffee, rubber and cinchona. | 

Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000 
coast line stretching south from the mouth a 
Congo. It is governed by a -Governor i 
with large powers. The Portuguese have own 
since 1575. Its area is 481,226 square miles}; 
lation (1940) 3,738,010, including 44,088 Euroy 
The capital is Loanda. 

Chiet products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugs 
seeds, cocoanuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacctos 
ton. Diamonds are mined and exported pring 
to Belgium, There are large deposits of mal: 
copper, iren and salt, and gold has been fi 
Portugal supplies from 45% to 50% of the ims 

Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, en 
from Cape Delago (10° 40’ south latitude) # 
Union of South Africa. To the west lies the 
of South Africa and Rhodesia (British). O€ 
north is Tanganyike, British Mandate. More 
400 square miles of that territory, the E 
Triangle, was transferred to Mozambique (| 

Mozambique has 297,731 square miles, § 
population (1940) of 5,085,630. The capi 
Lourenco Marques. Chief products are sugar, ¢ 
nuts, and beeswax. Coal deposits exist. It he 
natural resources practically untouched. 


Rumania 
(ROMANIA) 


Capital, Bucharest—Area, 91,584 square DP 
Population (census 1947), 15,873,000. } 


Descriptive. Rumania, a country of E 
bounded on the north by the U. S. S. R., a 
east by the Ukraine and the Black Sea, of 
south by Bulgaria, and on the west by Yugcy 
and Hungary. For 243 miles the Danube fo 1 
southern boundary; for 190 miles, from Calaz 
the Black Sea, it flows through Rumanian 
tory. The Carpathian mountains extend soutii 
from Bukowina to Buzau, thence westwas 
Orsova on the Danube. — : 

Resources and Industries. The soil of Ru 
is fertile. Four-fifths of the population eng# 
agriculture and stock-raising. The most imp@ 
agricultural products are wheat, corn, rye, 
and oats. Vineyards and orchards are ple: 
The country yields salt, petroleum, nati raid 
lignite, gold, iron, copper, zinc and pyrites, t 
milling, brewing and distilling are importa 
dustries. ' 

History and Government. Rumania, whos 
tory began in 101 A.D. with the Roman coli) 
tion of the Dacian Kingdom, was formed } 
union (Jan. 24, 1859) of the principality 
Wallachia (Muntenia) and Moldavia; proe 
(May 10, 1877) durin 
Russo-Turkish War from Turkish suzerainth! 
knowledged through mutual assistance pal 
the 16th century. 4 i 

Bessarabia (17,325 sq. mi.) and Northern }) 
wina (2,035 sq. mi.), with a combined pop 
3,748,063, transferred to Rumania from 
(1918), were occupied by the U. S. S: R. || 
following an ultimatum (June, 1940). 

The armistice terms (March, 1945) provide 
the Soviet-Rumanian frontier of June 28% 
would be restored and that northern Bukowi?! 
Bessarabia would be recognized as part || 
Soviet Republic. Rumania returned to B 
(1940) the two Southern Dobrudja counties’ ¥| 
the Treaty of Bucharest (1913) with an 
come Pe a mi., and a population 
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ptding to the Constitution of 1886 (modified 
nd restored by royal decree (Aug. 31, 1944), 
hia is a constitutional monarchy; Govern- 

vested in a King, a Senate and a Chamber 
Deputies. Basic freedoms of the individual, the 
pant and rights of private property are 


eed. 

he United States and Great Britain recognized 
+ Groza Government (Feb. 5, 1946), after the 
et had been reorganized and free elections, 
dom of the press, speech, assembly and religion 
been granted. Women voted for the first 
(1946) in the national elections. 

“exiled King of Rumania, Michael I (born 
® 25, 1921), only son of ex-King Carol II who 

ated (Sept. 6, 1940) and Princess (now Queen- 
er) Helen of Greece; abdicated (Dec. 30, 1947), 
renounced his abdication (March 4, 1948), 
hg Communist domination of the government 
His act. Michael married (June 10, 1948) 
éss Anne of Bourbon-Parma. 
incident with Michael’s abdication, a People’s 
Ublic was proclaimed by the government. A 
Constitution was approved (April, 1948) 
d on the Communist model. 
ii the elections (March 28, 1948) the Communist- 
ated Popular Democratic front won 405 seats 
new National Assembly; Liberals, 7; Demo- 
tic Peasants, 2. 
Prime Minister is Peter Groza. 
fost of Rumania’s industry was nationalized by 
ote of the Assembly (June 11, 1948). 
Wucation and Religion. Primary education is 
and obligatory. 
berty of worship is assured. Orthodox clergy 
~ ea by the State, other clergy being sub- 
fioned. 

fense. Military service is universal and com- 
ory between the ages of 21 to 50. Normal ser- 
ris for two years. Rumania has a small Navy 
Air Force. 

ney. The monetary unit is the lei. 


Salvador 
(REPUBLICA de EL SALVADOB) 


apital, San Salvador—Area, 13,176 square miles 
Dpulation (estimated 1947), 2,047,000. 
criptive. Salvador, smallest of the six Central 
ican or Middle American Republics and the 
one without an Atlantic seacoast, is bounded 
west by Guatemala, on the north and east 
nduras and the Gulf of Fonseca, and on the 


on the upper mountain slopes. 
360 rivers, none of which is navigable but 
rming valleys of considerable size—the Lem- 
the Rio Grande de San Miguel. The 
fains are not of extreme height, the highest 
“Santa Ana volcano (7,825 feet). f 
Salvador, the capital, has a population of 
105,000. Situated at an altitude of 2,238 
‘and founded on the present site in 1539, it is 
ected by rail or highway with all towns of 
srtance.’ Three seaports, La Libertad, Acajutla 
Union (Cutuco) are the principal means 


three racial types are white, mestizo (of 
d white and Indian blood) and Indian, the 

comprising about 20 per cent of the entire 
tion. About 62 per cent of the population 


s and Industries, The coffee plantations 


or a unicame: legislative system, 
_ Assembly of Deputies which holds two 
a year. Three deputies and two al- 
from each department are elected by 
-yote for one year terms. All males more 
years who possess their. civil rights are 
to vote. Military men in active service, 
haye no right to vote and are ineligible 
lective office, except the presidency, Mar- 
en more than 25 and unmarried women 
30 are allowed franchise. Women with 
sional degree are entitled to vote when 
Pi, Executive power is vesied in the 
who is elected by direct, popular vote 
year term and is ineligible for immediate 
The president is assisted by a Council 
ers who are named by him. 


1g 
aye 


Gen. Salvador Castaneda Castro w 
president (January, 1945). / ee 

Defense. There is military instruction between 
the ages of 18 and 40. There is one Aviation Corps. 
_ Edueation and Religion. The dominant religion 
is Roman Catholic and the language is Spanish. 
Education is free and compulsory. 

Currency. The unit of currency is the colone. 


San Marino 


iP 38 square miles—Population (Sept. 1939), 
545, 


Descriptive. San Marino is a Republic situated 
on the slope of Mount Titano in the Apennines near 
Rimini, in the heart of Italy. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture and stock 
raising are practically the only industries. Chief 
exports are wine, cattle and building stone. 

History and Government. The Republic claims 
to be the oldest State in Europe and to have been 
founded in the fourth century. A treaty of friend- 
ship with Italy (June, 1897) was revised (1908) 
and renewed (1939). 

San Marino is governed by a Grand Council of 
60 members elected by popular vote, two of whom 
are chosen to exercise executive power for a term 
of six months. In the elections (March 15, 1945} 
the Communists and Socialists won 18 seats each, 
the Republicans four, and the right-wingers 20. 

Defense. The milita—in number 900—consists of 
all able bodied persons between the ages of 16 and 
55, with the exception of teachers and students. 

Currency. San Marino has its own coinage and 
postage stamps, but Italian and Vatican City cur- 
rency are in general use. There is no public debt. 


Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian 
Capital, Khartoum—Area, 969,600 square miles 
—Population (estimated), 6,590,996. 


Descriptive. The Sudan, a Condominium, is 
bounded by Libya and Egypt on the north, the 
line being the 22° north latitude; the Red Sea and 
Eritrea and Ethiopia on the east, Uganda (British) 
and the Belgian Congo on the south, and French 
Equatorial Africa and Libya on the west. 

Its greatest length north and south is 1,650 miles, 
and its greatest breadth east and west is 900 miles. 
The northern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
on the west, and the mountainous Arabian desert, 
extending to the Red Sea on the east, separated 
by the narrow valiey of the Nile; the central zone 
has large areas of fertility, including the rainlands 
of Kassala and Tokar, the Gezira plain and the 
pastures and gum forests of Kordofan; and the 
southern equatorial belt where the soil is richest 
and watered by tropical rains. 

The White Nile flows north through the middle 
of the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
tains of Ethiopia, flows northwest to its junction 
at Khartoum with the White Nile to make the 
Nile that flows on in a huge S curve to enter Heypt 
at Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles south of - 
Cairo, and 1,255 ft. above sea level. Formerly a 
hot bed of malaria, modern sanitation has elimi- 
nated the mosquito. 

Resources and Industries. The Sudan is the 
principal source of the world’s supply of gum 
arabic. Cotton is grown extensively. Other im- 
portant products are sesame, senna leaves and 
poe: ground-nuts, dates, hides and skins, ma- 

ogany, dom nuts (vegetable ivory) chillies, semn 
(ghee), melon-seed, beans, corn, trochus and 
mother of pearl shell, shea nuts, salt, ivory and 
gold. The staple food of the inhabitants is dura 
(great millet). 7 

History and Government. The Mahdist rebel- 
lion (1884), culminating in the fall of Khartoum 
and the death of Gen. Gordon (Jan. 26, 1885). 
forced the Egyptian Government to withdraw 
from the Sudan, retaining only Wadi Halfa on 
the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as frontier 


ports. 

The population estimated at 9,000,000 (1884) de- 
creased to 2,000,000 through war, famine and dis- 
ease under Dervish misrule. The Dervishes were 
overthrown by Lord Kitchener with the Anglo- 
Egyptian army at Omdurman (Sept. 2, 1898). On 
the reconquest of the Sudan an agreement was 
signed (Jan. 19, 1899) between Hgypt and Great 
Britain, which fixed the boundary, provided for the 
administration of the territory by a Governor Gen- 
eral appointed by Egypt with the consent of Great 
Britain (aided since 1910 by a council) empowered 
to make laws by proclamation; and providing thai 
the British and Egyntian flags fly together. 

Sudan is divided into eight Provinces under 
Governors and advisory Statutory councils. The 
Governor-General is Sir Robert Howe (appointed 


| April, 1947) 


Defense. Sudan has its own defensive force 


few Egyptian soldiers. 
Midusation and on, Sudanese inhabitants 
are Arabs, Negroes and Nubians of mixed Arab and 
Negro blood: the Arabs and Nubians are Moham- 
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medans. The educational system is directed mainly 
by the government and consists of post-secondary, 
secondary, intermediary and elementary schools. 
There are a few non-Government schools, man- 
aged by Europeans and the various communities. 

Miele The monetary unit is the Egyptian 
pound. 


Spain 
(ESPANA) 


Capital, Madrid—Area 196,607 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1947), 27,503,000. 


Descriptive. Spain, a country in Western Europe, 
is bounded on the west by Portugal and the Atlan- 
tie Ocean, on the north by the Atlantic and by 
France, on the east and south by the Mediter- 
Tanean Sea, the British fortified station of Gibral- 
tar being at the southernmost tip, guarding the 
entrance to the Mediterranean from the Atlantic. 
The Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean (capital, 
Paima; area, 1,935 square miles; population, 
386,173) and the Canary Islands (area, 2,807 
square miles; population, 564,273), in the Atlantic, 
are provinces of Spain; Ceuta, a fortified post in 
Africa, opposite Gibraltar (area, five square miles; 
population, 39,510), is part of the Province of 
Cadiz. 

Spain occupies the entire Iberian peninsula with 
the exception of Portugal. The lofty Pyrenees 
separate it from France. The interior is a high 
inclosed plateau traversed east and west by moun- 
tain ranges and deficient in rainfall. 

Resources and Industries. The productive land of 
Spain comprises nearly 114,000,000 acres, about 90% 
of the total area, but only about 56,000,000 acres are 
under cultivation, while 60,000,000 acres are pas- 
tures and mountains. 

The principal agricultural products of Spain are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons, 
oranges and other fruit, onions, almonds, esparto, 
aeahemp, pulse and cork. Wine-making is impor- 
tant. Spain possesses an abundance of minerals. 
jron, copper, zinc, coal, cobalt, quicksilver, silver, 
sulphate and soda, sulphur and phosphates. 

History and Government. The first Republic of 
Spain (1873-1875) was followed by a resumption of 
the Monarchy. The present Second Republic was 
established (1931) when, following the victory of 
the Republicans in the municipal (city, not na- 
tional) elections, Alfonso XIII, King of Spain from 
his birth (May 17, 1886), and Queen Victoria, with 
the Royal family, went into exile (April 14, 1931). A 
self-formed provisional government headed by 
Niceto Alcala Zamora carried on. A Cortes, the first 
in eight years, was elected (June 28, 1931) and 
formed itself into a Constituent Assembly with 
members elected by universal suffrage for four 
years. Zamora was elected President for six years, 
and a constitution adopted (Dec. 9, 1931), under 
which Church and State were separated, Church 
property confiscated, education made entirely 
secular, provision made for the division of the 
large estates among the peasants and other social- 
istic plans made possible. 

President Zamora dissolved the Cortes (1934) 
and the new one elected (Feb. 16, 1936) with a 
Leftist (Popular Front) majority, at once removed 
Zamora from the présidency for violation of the 


‘Constitution in dissolving the previous Cortes. 


Manuel Azana, the Premier, was elected President 
for a\ six-year term (May 11, 1936). Santiago 
Casares Quiroga formed a Leftist Cabinet without 
participation of the Extremists. 

A counter revolution was begun (July 19, 1936) 
by the political elements opposed to the Popular 

ont. The Nationalists set up a Government at 
Burgos under the leadership of Gen. Francisco 


‘Franco (born Dec. 14, 1892). The war continued 


until the surrender of Madrid (March 28, 1939). 
Azana had resigned as president (Feb. 27, 1939), 
the day that Great Britain and France recognized 
Franco, and fled to France. The United States 
formally accorded recognition to the Franco gov- 
ernment (April 1, 1939). 

The first meeting after the civil war of the 
Grand Council of the Falange Espanola Tradicio- 
nalista, which under the Spanish totalitarian 
system replaced the Parliament, opened in Burgos 
(June 5, 1939) under the presidency of Gen. Franco 
1 legislate for the peace time organization of the 

ountry. 

Gen. Franco announced (Aug. 10, 1939) his 
new cabinet with himself as Chief-of-State, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, Prime Minister and 
head of the Falange party. The Cortes was re- 
established (July, 1942) on Fascist lines, as the 
supreme organ of State for legislative action. It 
Was composed (March, 1943) of"438 members (pro- 
curadors), representing all phases of national life. 
There was a mass shake-up of the Cabinet (July 
21, 1945) when nine of the 13 ministers resigned, 
including Gen. Jose Luis de Arrese, secretary- 
peneral of the Falange party. Other Falange 

eaders also were lost in the shake-up but many 
remained. Alberto Martin Artajo was named 
Foreign Minister, a post equivalent to Prime Min- 


ister. He is a member of the Catholic A 
party. “ 

A Taw, promulgated by Gen. Franco (Marelk 
1947) and ratified by the Cortes (June 7), ere 
him life tenure as Chief-of-State and set ¥ 
Regency Council, or Council of the Realm, wh 
to enthrone a King of his choosing as his sucee 
if he dies or is incapacitated. By his directi. 
popular referendum on the law was held (Jul! 
the results of which, as officially tabulated, W 
For, 12,628,983 votes; against, 643,501; blank 
lots, 295,208; nullified votes, 25,669. A 12-me: 
Council ‘was sworn in by Gen., Franco (Feb 
1948). 

All railroads were placed under govern 
ownership and operation (Feb. 1, 1941) in ang 
to solve the country’s transport tangle. Ne 
gauge and mining railroads were not affectee 

Education and Religion. Under the Repuba 
Constitution Spain had no State religion, althé 
a yast majority of the population is Catholic. 
Franco Government has reestablished Cathol 
as the State religion. Religious bodies have 
ered their legal status and confiscated propert 
been returned. Primary education is comp 
and free and religious teaching has been re 
to its former status. 

Defense. Service in the Army is compulsor# 
two years. There is a small Navy and Air Fo 

The Merchant Marine consisted (Jan., 
of 1,006 vessels with a gross tonnage of 1,03 

Currency. The monetary unit is the peseta. 


SPANISH COLONIES 


The colonies of Spain are now relatively 
portant, in sharp contrast with her holdings iL 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuria 

Fernando Po and Continental Guinea are f 
districts comprising Spanish Guinean lane 
Africa. (Area, 10,036 square miles; popu 
140,000.) They are relatively undeveloped and | 
values are taken therefrom. The products ing 
cocoa, gold, coffee and wool. 

Spain has given France the right of pre-em 
in case of the sale of any of these African col 
or the adjacent Islands. 

Morocco, over a part of which (area, 3 
square miles; population, 750,000) Spain exes 
a protectorate is less developed than the E 
Algerian and other African possessions. | 
INDEX MOROCCO.) 

Spanish Sahara includes the zones of Rio d 
(73,362 square miles) and Sekia el Hamra (@] 
square miles). . 

_ Ifni (area 741 square miles; population 3: 
in northern Morocco was ceded to Spain by Mc 
(1860) and effectively occupied (April 6, 1934) 


Sweden 
(SVERIGE) 


Capital, Stockholm—Area 173,347 square I 
Population (estimated 1947), 6,803,000. | 


Descriptive. Sweden occupies the easterm 
largest part of the Scandinavian peninsu 
northwest Europe. A mountain range separa 
from Norway on the west, and the Gulf of Bot 
and the Tornea River from Finland on the# 
The Baltic Sea separates it from the Baltice 
and Germany on the southeast and south ar 
Kattegat from Denmark on the southwest. | 
mountain range between Norway and Swec 
frequently referred to as the Kjolen mountail 
such a mountain does not exist geographicall,) 
is merely a name used exclusively in certail} 
pressions to indicate the dividing line betwee 
two. countries. 

Resources and Industries. Although of bx 
mountainous topography, Sweden contains || 
productive land, well watered, on which thes 
have attained high efficiency in agriculture. 
the people are on farms which number 
420,000; of which 120,000 are under five acre: 
270,800 between five and 50 acres. Sweden’s} 
area divides 9.4% arable, .2.3% meadows, 
forests. The forest area is about 58,000,000 ] 

Of the forest lands 45% are owned by fa 
4% by large landed proprietors, 27% by comm 
having sawmills, pulp mills, etc., and abou 
by the state. In forestry, lumbering, sawmill 
pulp mills, 265,000 men and women are regi 
employed and 400,000 more obtain some p 
their living therefrom. Before the war, 
cent of sawed and planed wood were expor' 
per cent of the woodpulp and 60 per cent 
paper. Although this export has suffered 
dously from the loss of the markets beyon 
seas, new ways have been found to utili 
products of the forest in the Swedish home 
Private houses, industries and railroads bu 
instead of coal and coke, ~ = * St) 

Fabrication of rayon and other textiles m 
pulp has increased, and it has even been pi 
to produce cattle fodder from woodpulp, prods 
of this item calling for some 367.000 tons, 


10,000 persons are engaged in the mining 
, Most extensive north of the Arctic Circle. 
ace —— is te es — bane = tool 

n.and mechanica us em- 
‘about 175,000; textiles, 80,000 and the paper 


Government's hydro-electric plant, Porjus, 
wand many miles north of the Arctic Circle, 


0,900 kwh. 
merchant marine had (1945) 2,094 ships with 
tonnage of 1,569,141. 
story and Government. The Government is a 
titiitional monarchy. The Riksdag (Parlia- 
») has two Chambers, the first of 150 members 
the second of 230 members. All persons, men 
Women, over 21 are entitled to suffrage. 
iné King of Sweden is Gustav V. (born June 16, 
J, Succeeded on the death of his father, Oscar 
Dec. 8, 1907). He married (Sept. 20, 1881) 
beSs Victoria, daughter of Friedrich, Grand 

of Baden (died in Rome, April 4, 1930). The 
Prince Gustav Adolf (born Nov. 11, 1882) 

(June -15, 1905) Princess Margaret (died 
6i, 1920), daughter of the Duke of Connaught 
setanddaughter of Queen Victoria. He has three 
ie Sons and one daughter by his first marriage. 
BSon, Gustav Adolph, was killed in an airplane 

(Jan. 26, 1947.) The Crown Prince took for 
psecond wife Lady Louise Mountbatten (Nov. 


4, 
ried 


he Coalition Government resigned (July, 1945) 
ihe Social Democrats named the cabinet. 
en voted (Sept. 1944) for members of the 
Chamber of the Riksdag. The party rank- 
the last two elections follow: 


1944 1948* 
eee ot Bee 115 112 
2 2 Oe are 26 57 
Le OR ee ee ery 35 30 
oS ote ee or ater 39 22 
a ee ee eee 15 9 


zat (appointed Oct. 9, 1946). 
tion and Religion. The population is very 
eneous, being entirely of the Scandinavian 
‘of the Aryan family, except about 30,000 
and 6,500 Lapps. Most of the people are 
eran Protestant, which is the state religion, 
ete freedom of worship exists. Education 
SOry. 
fense. Service in the Army is compulsory be- 
mthe ages of 20 and 47. There is an Air Force 
|Wings. The Navy has two cruisers, seven 
ense ships, 15 destroyers, 12 torpedo boats, 
ainesweepers, 26 submarines, 20 motor torpedo 
3; two mine layers and miscellaneous ships. 
lestroyers and two cruisers and smaller ships 
mmpletion. The personnel is approximately 
cers and mer. 
cy. The monetary unit is the krona. 


Switzerland 


it 
_ + (SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA) 
ital, Berne—Area, 15,737 square miles—Pop- 
m (estimated 1947), 4,547,000. 
ptive. Switzerland, in Central Europe, is 
on the west by France, the north by 
, the east by Germany and Italy, and the 
? Italy. It is mostly mountainous, having 
high peaks of the Swiss Alps, with many 
and productive valleys between, in which 
‘flourishes, and much foodstuff is produced. 
ef cities are Zurich, Basle, Berne, Gene- 
anne, St. Gall, Winterthur and Lucerne. 


€ 


fe. Almost three-quarters of the country 
a watershed for the Rhine, whose more 
tributaries are the Aare, Limmat, and 
he formation of the courses of the rivers 


lands, lying between the Jura, a low- 
mt deciduous limestone range, and the 
the cultivated and industrial district. 
. commerce and industry flourish. 


he most varied and beautiful chain of | 
mountains in the world. In the Swiss Alps 
@ ho fewer than 70 peaks with an altitude 
from 10,000 feet to approximately 15,000. 
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The largest number is in Canton Valais, where the 
Dufour Peak of Monte Rosa, 15,217 ft. above sea 
level, is the highest in the country. The lowest 
Point in Switzerland is also in the region of the 
Alps—the shore of Lake Maggiore, which is about 
650 ft. above sea level, while the bottom of the 
lake itself is 575 ft. below sea level. Other Swiss 
lakes famous for their beauty are Zurich, Zug, 
Lugano, Walensee, Brienz, Thoune, Lucerne, Gene- 
Ying and Constance. In all, there are 21 large 
kes. 

Kesources and Industries. About 3,000,000 acres 
are under grass and about 2,000,000 acres pastur- 
age. Dairy products form the chief agricultural in- 
dustry, followed by cattle, pigs, fruit, poultry, 
tobacco, wheat, rye, oats. and potatoes, The coun- 
try is famous for its wine and cheese. The prin- 
cipal minerals are salt, iron ore, and manganese. 
Watchmaking and embroidery are important man- 
ufactures; also silk, wool and cotton articles; 
electrical products and pharmaceuticals. 

_A Swiss merchant marine, under the administra- 
tion of a Federal Maritime Navigation Bureau, was 
establisned (1940) with its seat at Basle. The 


country had (1942) an aggregate of 50,000 tons of — 


merchant shipping. 

History and Government. Switzerland is a con- 
federation of 22 cantons, a number of which once 
(1291) were members of a defensive league and 
later formed Helvetia of the Holy Roman Empire 
from which they declared themselves independent 
(1648). The cantons are joined under a Federal 
Constitution (that of May 29, 1874, being now in 
force), with large powers of local control retained 
by each canton. The national authority vests in 
a parliament of two chambers, a “‘Standerat’’ or 
States Council to which each canton sends two 
members. The lower house, Nationalrat or National 
Council has 187 members elected according to 
population, one representative to about 22,000 
persons. 

The President serves for one year and is suc- 
ceeded by the Vice President. The President (1948) 
bed Enrico Celio, and the Vice President Ernst 

obs. 

Social welfare legislation covers subsidies for 
health insurance, accident insurance, unemploy- 


ment relief, old age pensions and professional 


training courses. 

Education and Religion. Primary education has 
been free and compulsory since 1874. There are 
seven universities, the oldest, Basle, founded in 
1460. The German language is spoken by a major- 
ity of the people in 16 of the cantons, French in 
five, and Italian in one. 

There is complete treedom of worship. 

Defense. Service in the national militia is com- 
pulsory and universal and the liability extends 
from 18 to 60 years. 

Currency. The monetary unit is the franc. 


Syria 


Capital, Damascus—Ar 
ae falles-—-Popitwitemited 


approximately 54,300 
timated 1946), 3,006,- 


Descriptive. The Republic of Syria in the Levant 
is bounded on the north by Turkey, on the east by 
Iraq, on the south by Transjordan and Palestine, 
and on the west by Lebanon and the Mediterranean 
Sea. It is traversed by the Orontes and Euphrates 
Rivers. Beirut is the chief seaport. 

Resources and Industries. Mineral wealth is 
comparatively small, but oil prospecting is in prog- 
ress in the Deir-Ezzor region. The principal indus- 
tries are agriculture and cattle breeding; the chief 
crops are wheat, barley, tobacco, citrus fruits, 
olives, grapes and sorghums. Wine is produced 
and among local manufactures are leather, wool 
and silk goods, and copper and brass utensils. 

History and Government. The State (later Re- 
public) of Syria was formed from the former 
Turkish Empire Sanjaks (districts) of Damascus, 
Aleppo, Homs, Hama, Deir-Ezzor, Laiakia, the 
Hauran, the Euphrates and Jezireh, and Jebel 
Druse. Syria was made an independent State by 
the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920) and divided 
into the States of Syria and Greater Lebanon 
(Sept. 1, 1920). Both were administered under a 
French mandate (1920-1941). 

A Franco-Syrian treaty approving establishment 
of an independent Syrian State under French mili- 
tary supervision was signed (Sept. 8, 1936). Syria 
was proclaimed a Republic (Sept. 16, 1941) by the 
eecupying French authorities. An agreement 
(signed Dec. 27, 1943) transferred nearly all powers 
hitherto exercised by France to the respective 
Syrian and Lebanese governments (effective Jan. 1, 
1944). All foreign troops subsequently. withdrawn 


yria is a member of the United Nations, and 
became a member of the Arab League by a pact 
signed in Cairo (March 22, 1945). . 
Syria has a unicameral Assembly elected by 
direct vote. The President,is elected by the Assem- 


7 


people and heavily exported. 
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bly which also appoints a Ministry formed from 
the dominant party. The President is Shukri bey 
al-Kuwatly (elected Aug. 18, 1943; re-elected April 
18, 1948). The Premier is Jamil Mardam Bey. 
Education and Religion. The population is com- 
posed mainly of Sunni Moslems but there is a large 
number of Christians. Arabic is the principal 
language. There is about a score of Arabic news- 
papers published in Damascus. There 1s a public 
education system, also a nuraber of private and 
foreign schools. There is a Syrian University in 
Damascus, agricultural colleges in Selemie and 
Bekaa, and an engineering college in Aleppo. 
Currency. The monetary unit is the Syrian 


pound. 3 ie 
Thailand (Siam) 
(PRADES THAI OR MUANG-THAI) 


Capital, Bangkok—Area, 200,148 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1947), 17,359,000. 


Descriptive. Thailand, a kifigdom, is situated in 
Southeastern Asia, with Burma on the northwest 
and west and French Indo-China on the northeast 
and east, and the Gulf of Thailand, which is part 
of the China Sea, on the south and east. It also 
occupies the neck of the Malay Peninsula as far as 
the Malayan Union, It is of rolling topography 
with large areas susceptible to irrigation, of which 
about 250,000 acres have been under water since 
1922. 

The Government voted (July 20, 1948) to change 
the official name of the country to Thailand, the 
ancient name of Siam. 

Bangkok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam, 
is a modern city. . 

The town of Nakon Sritamaraj, 1,000 years old, 
is the home of perhaps the most distinctive Thai 
art, the ‘“‘Niello’’ work which has been practised 
for more than eight centuries. The process con- 
sists in the tracing of designs on silver by means 
of gentle repoussé work and afterward filling up 
the depressions with a black metallic substance 
obtained from lead, copper and silver, melted with 
sulphur. 

Resources and Industries. There are many large 
forests, teakwood being an important article of 
export. Labor is higher than in almost any other 
Oriental country. 

The chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 
Other important 
products are para-rubber, cocoanuts, tobacco, pep- 
per and cotton. 

Mineral resources are extensive and include coal, 
tin, iron, manganese, tungsten, antimony and 
mercury. 

History and Government. Siam, one of the 

last absolute monarchies, underwent (1932) a 
bloodless revolution. King Prajadhipok, a liberal, 
signed a new constitution, establishing a limited 
monarchy, full franchise for the people and an 
elected parliament. He refused to sign a measure 
abdicating the royal power of life and death and 
resigned. He was succeeded by his nephew, Prince 
Ananda (born Sept. 20, 1925). 
. King Ananda was found dead of a bullet wound 
(June 9, 1946) and the legislature named his 
brother, Prince Phumiphon Aduldet (born 1928) 
to succeed him. Later Parliament elected a two- 
man regency council, Prince Chainat and Phya 
Manaveraj Sevi, to rule Siam for the new king. 

A new Constitution, providing for a Senate and 
a House of Representatives, elected by the people, 
was signed by King Ananda (1946) and the first 
wholly elected Siamese Parliament was opened 
(June 1). 

Following a revolution (Nov. 9, 1947) a provi- 
sional Constitution was adopted creating a Su- 
preme State Council. 

The Siamese Cabinet invited King Phumibol 
Aduldet (May 21, 1948) to be crowned following 
his 2ist birthday (Dec. 5, 1948) and set a tentative 
date for the coronation (March 2, 1949). 

The Premier is Field Marshal Luang Pibul Song- 
gram, head of the military junta. * 

Education and Religion. Buddhism is the pre- 
vailing religion. There were (1938-1939) 18,416 
temples with 140,774 priests. Primary education is 
ene and free in local public and municipal 
schools. 

Defense. All able-bodied males between the ages 
of 18 and 30 are liable to military service. The 
Navy is small, as is the Air Force, 

Currency. The monetary unit is the baht (tical). 


Transjordan 


Capital, Amman—Area, 34,740 square mil 
Population (estimated), 400,000. ed 


Descriptive. Transjordan is an independent State 
in Western Asia, formerly an Arab State within 
the Palestine Mandate. : 

_ The boundaries of Transjordan have not been 
determined, but roughly, on the west the line 
separating it from: Palestine runs from the Lake 
of Tiberias down the Jordan to_the Dead Sea and 


| and of universal, equal and secret, 


e" 


hence south across Wadi el Araba to Mar 
Pree Gulf of Sinai; on the north it is sep 
from Syria by the River Yarmuk 


Resources and Industries. The country is, le) 
desert except for a 30-mile strip between the 
dan and the Hejaz railroad which traverse 
country from Dera to Maan. The fertile pox 
however, has a high agricultural potential. 
phate and potash deposits are under develope 
Roads, many of them metalled, are being bw 
aid better communication between various-i- 
tant centers. Petroleum deposits are being 
veyed. s 

History and Government. Transjordan W 
up within the Palestine Mandate (Sept. 1 
but gained its independence (March 22, 1946)/ 
Great Britain and Transjordan signed a T™ 
assistance treaty. 

The King of the Hejaz (1924) trans 
Akaba, Maan and Tebuk to Transjordan. 

Under the Organic Law the Emir admi 
the country under a council of advisers. T! 
a legislative Assembly of 22 elected deputies 

Emir Abdullah became King Abdullah Ib 
Hussein (May 25, 1946) in colorful ceremon 
is the second son of the late Hussein Ibn All} 
mer King of the Hejaz, and a brother off 
Feisal II of Iraq. He was born in Mecca (188 
became Emir (April, 1921). 

The Premier is Samir Pasha Rifai. } 

Religion. The population is chiefly nomads 
of whom about 330,000 are Mohammedan, » 
Arab Christians, and 20,000 Circassians. 
cial language is Arabic. 

Defense. Transjordan’s military forces cor 
an Arab Legion, an air force, and a Frontier 
totaling approximately 10,000. ! 

Currency. The monetary unit is the - 
pound. 


Trieste 
(FREE TERRITORY OF TRIESTE)! 


Area, 430 square miles—Population (est 
1947), 330,000. 


The Free Territory of Trieste is bounded 
north by Italy, on the east and south 
slavia and on the west by the Gulf of Pa 
an arm of the Adriatic Sea. 

The Free Territory was set up by the B 
Foreign Ministers Council under the terms 
peace treaty with Italy (Feb. 10, 1947) and 
under the jurisdiction of the United Natio 
curity Council. 

The statute of the Free Territory, as ¢ 
by the Big Four Powers, provides that i 
be demilitarized and neutral, with o 
forces authorized by the Security Council | 
inside its borders. The presence of semi-1% 
formations, such as Fascists, or any activ 
them, is strictly forbidden. The Territory, hi 
was authorized to set up a police force and + 
services. - q 

The statute also guarantees to all citi 
the Free Territory the enjoyment of human 
and the fundamental freedoms, including = 
of religous worship, language, speech and ¥ 
tion, education, assembly and associatiox 
eitiaena regardless of origin are eligible fou 
office. 

Citizenship was granted to Italians domi 
the Trieste area on June 10, 1940 (the | 
Italy’s entry into World War II), ‘ 
children born after that. Only residents Wj 
been members of the former Italian Fascis 
arid who had not been cleared by the Allied || 
authorities, were excluded from citizenship 
residents, however, were given six months if} 
to apply for Italian citizenship and anotlt! 
in which to leave the Free Territory.. ~ 

The official languages of the Free Terri 
Italian and Slovene, and the flag and coat: H 
are those of the City of Trieste. 

The Governor is-to be appointed by the 
Council which has the right to suspend 0: 
him for dereliction of duty.’ A_constitutid 
be drafted along the lines of the stat 
adopted by a vote of a two-thirds major 
Constituent Assembly which is to be electet 
people of Trieste. A Council of Govern 
advise the Governor also is to be set up @ 
other functions is to recommend cand 
appointment to the courts. qi 

After the adoption of a Constitution, | 
Assembly consisting of a single chamber || 

: | 


elected on the basis of proportional wep res 
5 Me 


The conduct of foreign affairs is en 
the Governor. The Territory has its ow 


system, 


— ki 


‘port under the supervision of an inter- 
_commission Was established in the Free 


E is garrisoned by 5,000 United 

troops and 5,000 British troops. 

pr the terms of the peace treaty all property 
Gd by the Italian Government or any of its 
i or semi-official agencies was turned over to 

Territory, as well as all archives relating 
te and the surrounding area. Italy also 
ected to return all property removed from 
aiter Sept. 3, 1943, including shipping. 
‘American Military Government office was 

d and a native local government was set 
‘the Anglo-American zone (June 25, 1948). 
Mayor of the city is Michele Miani, appointed 
Re A.M.G. (July 3, 1948). 


Turkey 
(TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI) 


pital, Ankara—Area, 294,493 square miles— 
Blation (estimated 1947), 19,200,000, 


ptive. Turkey, a Republic, occupies terri- 
both Europe (9,257 square miles), and Asia 
§ square miles). European Turkey is bounded 
north by the Black Sea, Bulgaria and 
on the east by the Black Sea and on the 
by the Aegean Sea and Greece. Turkey in 
pe is separated from Turkey in Asia by the 
erous at Constantinople and the Dardanelles 
pont), approximately 40 miles long with a 
Warying from one to four miles. Turkey in 
bounded on the east by the Caucasus and 
f on the south by Iraq, Syria and the Mediter- 
wh and on the west by the Mediterranean and 

pgean. 


co 


ces and Industries. Agriculture is the 
ustry of the Turks, products being tobacco, 
goes to almost all world marts; cereals, 
nd olive oil, wool, silk, cotton, figs, nuts, 
almost all varieties, opium and gums. 
it 20 million acres are in forests . 
has large mineral resources, not yet de- 
, including chrome ore, zinc, Manganese, 
y, copper, borax, emery, asphalt, meer- 
some coal and lignite, salt, some gold and 
r.~ pod petroleum on lands bordering the 
ea. 
wy and Government. Up to the beginning 
fid War I, Turkey or the Ottoman Empire, 
European Turkey, Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, 
, Mesopotamia, Armenia and Kurdistan, 
pups of islands in the Aegean Sea. 
eas of the Turkish Empire (as late as 1916) 
about 710,224 square miles, with about 
0 population. 
the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920), im- 
m Turkey after World War I, various 
of her territory were made and a neutral 
is set up on either shore of the Dardanelles, 
of Marmora, and the Bosphorus. _ 
anjak of Alexandretta set up (Jan. 1, 
part of the State of Syria became an inde- 
province known as the Hatay Republic 
treaty concluded (June, 1938) between 
Turkey. Its capital is Antioch. Hatay 
to Turkey by France (June 23, 1939) 


jon 
ate 


ist th 

R. Navy was given complete liberty to 

the straits and enter tne Black Sea 
e, but no outside nation was permitte 

units totaling more than 20,000 tons 

e straits at one time ~ all non- 

nations were limited to a grand total of 


ns at one time. 
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The Montreux Convention was ratified (Nov. 8, 
1936) by Great Britain, France, Greece, Japan, 
Rumania, Soviet Russia, Yugoslavia and Turkey, 
but Italy refused to recognize it. The U.S.S.R. sent 

_nhote to Turkey (Aug. 10, 1946) demanding re- 
vision of the Montreux Treaty and joint Turco- 
Russian control of military bases on the Darda- 
nelles, with only Black Sea nations taking part 
in the revision negotiations. 

A constitution replacing the Fundamental Law. 
of 1921 was adopted (Oct., 1925). It provided for 
a single legislative National Assembly of 283 
Deputies elected on a basis of one to each 50,000 
People by males over 18. This provision was 
changed (Dec. 14, 1934) when the franchise was 
given to women and the age of both men and 
women made 22 years, and the ratio changed to 
one for 40,000. A law guaranteeing the secret ballot 
and cpen vote counting was passed (July 10, 1948). - 

A general election was held (July 21, 1946), the 
first. under universal suffrage, the secret ballot 
and with more than one party in the field. The 
Republican People’s party won 395 seats in the © 
Assembly, the Democratic party 66 and the Inde- 
pendents four. 

_ The President, elected by the National Assembly, 
is Ismet Inonu, who is serving his fourth four-year 
term. The Premier is Hassan Saka. 

Education and Religion. Islam is no longer rec- 
ognized as the State religion, but the vast majority 
of the Turkish population is Moslem. Turkish has 
been substituted for the liturgical language in all 
mosques. The-law forbids the wearing of clerical 
garb except in places of worship during Divine 
service. . 

Education is compulsory, free and secular be-' 
tween the.ages of seven and 16. There are primary, 
intermediate, secondary and vocational schools 
with universities in Istanbul and Ankara. Turkey 
ended a 25-year ban on religious education (May, 
1948) by a resolution providing for optional reli- 
gious training under state supervision. | 

Defense. Military service is compulsory; the Air 
Force has been strengthened and the Navy is under 
reorganization. 

Currency, The monetary unit is the piastre. 


Union of 


Soviet Socialist Republics 


(RUSSIA) 


Capital, Moscow—Area (estimated 1947), 8,473,- 
444 square miles—Population (estimated 1947), 
211,384,985. 


Descriptive. The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics—in area the largest country in the world— 
stretches across two continents from the North 
Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Finland. It occupies 
the northern part of Asia and the eastern half of 
Europe, from the Arctic to the Black Sea. Its west- 
ern borders brush against Finland, the Baltic Sea, 
Poland, Hungary and Rumania. On the south it is 
bounded by Rumania, the Black Sea, Turkey, Iran, 
Afghanistan, China, Mongol People’s Republic and 
Manchuria. 

The vast territory of the U. S. S. R., one-sixth 
of the earth’s land surface, contains every phase 
of climate, except the distinctly tropical, and a 
varied topography. The European portion is a. 
vast low plain. with the Ural mountains on its 
eastern edge, the Crimean and Caucasian moun- 
tains on the south and southeast. The Urals, 
separating the European from the Asiatic portions 
of the country, stretch north and south for 2,500 
miles. The Asiatic portion of the U. S. S. R. also 
consists largely of an immense plain, with moun- 
tain ranges on its eastern and southern borders. 

The rivers are important as actual or potential 
channels of commerce. In the European section 
these include the Dnieper, flowing into the Black 
Sea, and the Volga and the Ural, flowing into the 
Caspian Sea. The Asiatic section is drained by 
three great rivers, the Ob, the Yenisei and the 
Lena, each over 2500 miles long, flowing into the 
Arctic Ocean, and contains several large rivers in 
the south, including the Amur, which flows into 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The capital is Moscow "where the Kremlin, an- 
cient citadel of the Czars, forms the nerve center 
of the federated republics.. Leningrad (formerly 
St. Petersburg and Petrograd), situated in the 
delta of the Neva River, has been developed into 
a city of science and research. Kiev, the 1,000- 
year-old capital of the Ukranian S. S. R., is the 
industrial center of the south. The Crimea is the 
vacationland of the U.S.S.R. and the highway from 
Sevastopol winds past Yalta, Mischor, Massandra 


r 


d|and other health resorts along the shores of the 


Black Sea. The Caucasus is the most scenic part 
of the Soviet Union and the stretch between the 
Caucasus Mountains and the sea is called the 
“Black Sea Riviera,”’ 
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The area of the U.S.S.R., counting 16 con- | 
stituent republics, follows: 


Republic , Area sq. mi. Pop. (1940) 
Russian Ss. F. S. R., Age 6,372,860 109,279,000 
Soviet Russia proper 
Givainian s. sR ok eat 215,600 40,200,000 
Byelorussian S. S. R...... 88,146 10,400,000 

ite Russia 

renee s. 3 eBte me Gide 11,580 1,253,985 
Georgian S. S. R.......-..-- 27,020 3,542,289 
Azerbaijan S. S. R.......-- 33,196 3,209,727 
Wzpek SS: 'S. BR... .....- sce 145,908 6,282,446 
Turkmen S. S. R........-- 171,384 1,253,985 
Tadjikistan S. S. R.....-.. 55,584 1,485,091 
Pazar $3) Si Re. esse ee 1,059,184 6,145,937 
Wireniz 5, 8. KR... 2.0.2. --- 76,042 1,459,301 
Karelo Finnish S., S. R.... 16,173 469,100 
Moldavian S. S. R.......+- 9,176 3,464,952 
Lithuanian S. S. R......... 22,959 2,879,070 
Batwinnes,.8. Ee... lass. saws 40: 1,950,502 
Estonian S. S. R.. 18,353 1,134,000 

(ES RS Sa oes 8,358,567 194,409,385 


Territorial acquisitions since 1940 include the fol- 
lowing: 

From Poland there has been added 77,703 square 
miles with a population of 12,775,000; from Ru- 
mania 19,300 square miles and a population of 3,- 
500,00; from Japan, Sakhalin and_ the Kurile 
Islands; from Germany, the northeastern part of 
Prussia (area approximately 7,000 square miles) 
as result of the Potsdam Conference. The Tuva re- 
gion (area about 64,000 square miles ,population 
about 65,000), a part of Outer Mongolia (until 
1911), then a Russian protectorate, and later an 
independent republic (Tuvinian People’s Republic), 
was incorporated (1944) with the Russian Soviet 
Federal Socialist Republic. The capital is Kysyl- 
choto (Krasny). The population (1939 census) was 
announced by the Government as 170,467,186, in- 
cluding 81,664,981 men and 88,802,205 women, a 
total gain of 15.9 per cent over the 1926 figures. The 
creation of the Karelo-Finnish, Moldavian, Lithu- 
anian, Latvia, and Estonian Republics increased 
the population to 194,409,385. There was added 
800,000 by the cession of the Subcarpathian Ru- 
thenia (1945). 

The Kuriles, a group of 47 islands with an area 
of 3,944 miles, and a population of 350,000, stretch- 
ing north from the Japanese homeland, Hokkaido, 
to the Kamchatka Peninsula, were transferred to 
the U.S.S.R. under the terms of the Yalta agree- 
ment signed (Feb. 11, 1945). The islands are fou 
bound and once were the world’s richest seal an 
otter hunting grounds. 

The southern half of Sakhalin, an island below 
the 50th parallel, with an area of 13,930 square 
miles and a population of 350,000, also was ceded to 
the U.S.S.R. under the terms of the Yalta agree- 
ment. The country is mountainous, and primeval 
forests cover 70 per cent of the land. The coal 
output is large. 

By nationality (census 1939) Russians made up 
58.41 per cent df the population of 170,000,000 in 
the Soviet Union, Ukrainians 16.56 per cent and 
White Russians 3.11 per cent. Jews, of whom there 
were 3,020,141 in the Soviet Union, made up 1.78 
per cent and the Germans, numbering 1,423,534, or 
0.84 per cent. 

There were 49 recognized nationalities, more than 
1,800,000 persons of other national groups. 

The autonomous republics, each of which is 
represented by eleven deputies in the Council of 
Nationalities, form the most important of the 
various subdivisions of the Union Republics. 

The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
(Soviet Russia proper), contains nearly 70% of the 
population of the Soviet Union and includes 78% 
of its territory. Its territories stretch from the 
Estonian, Latvian and Finnish borders and the 
White Russian and Ukrainian lines on the west, 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Arctic Ocean on the north to the shores of the 
Black and Caspian seas and the borders of Kazakh 
S. S. R., Mongolia and Manchuria on the south. 
The capital is Moscow. 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic is the 


The Ukraine contains the famous black se 
the chief wheat-producing section 0: a | 
Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are 
crops and livestock breedirig is rapidly adv 
In the pone Basin ee aie Rae Et. 
storage of coal, iron and other metals- @ 
Erianenl 54.1% of the coal mined in the cou 
59.1% of the iron and a large proportion: ¢ 
manganese. There are heavily developed cha 
and dye industries and salt mines. Electric > 
development has made rapid advances and > 
rural districts more than 200,000 farms are su! 
with current. E { 
The largest hydro-electric development in & 
constructed on the Dnieper River and know 
the Lenin Hydroelectric Station, with an ull 
capacity of 558,000 kilowatts, was dynamited 
by Russia during the war with Germany. Sim 
expulsion of the Germans the Russians 


ing, glass. ‘ rr 

Azerbaijan has in the vicinity of Baku tht 
important oil fields in the U. S. S. R. Its} 
wealth includes deposits of pyrites, barite 
fossil copal, as well as zinc. silver, gold, « 
tin vanadium and molybdenum. Establishm 
large irrigation projects during recent year 
made cotton growing important. In recent y 
high quality Egyptian type cotton has been ~ 
Three-fifths of the population is composed 0% 
baijanians, a Turkish people. Georgia, ing 
ern Transcaucasus, contains the largest mars 
mines in the world. There are rich tit 
sources. Large coal deposits have recen 
discovered. Output of industrial machine: 
become increasingly important, Grain an 
grapes are principal crops. The populatili 
cludes two-thirds Georgians. Mountainous A 
with its arid valleys has been transformed } 
gation into a country of orchards and ving 
of cotton and tobacco plantations. Copper a 
mining have been developed and a diversi 
dustry has grown up. The population | 
Armenian. 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic 
Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic in 
Asia were organized (1924). The Uzbek & 
contains the finest cotton lands in the 
Union. A high quality caracul fur is prod 
export. Its mineral wealth includes coal, § 
copper and oil. In the Turkmen Republic | 
pal crops are cotton, grain and oil seeds. J 
wealth includes oil, coal, sulphur, bari 
gypsum. The Kara Kum desert occupies 
fifths of the territory. 

The Tadjikistan Soviet Socialist Republic. 
extreme south of Central Asia, bordering © 
ghanistan and China, was raised from an 
omous republic in Uzbekistan to a federal 


crops. Mineral wealth includes lead, zine,2 
cadmium, uranium, vanadium, molybdent) 
The Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic 
Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic, respective * 
Alma Ata and Frunze, were organized 
constitution (1936) from portions of the |} 
Republic. The Kazakh Republic has great! 
posits in the Ural-Emba district and_ 
deposits in the Karaganda coal basin f 
third largest coal basin in the country, 
are rich deposits of copper, lead and oth 
metals. Agricultural 


most, Seniely populated of the Constituent Re- 
publics. It borders on the Black Sea, with Ger- 
many, Hungary and Rumania on the- west and 
southwest. The northern part of Bukowina was 
added to the Ukraine S. S, R. (1940) when the 
country was returned to the U. S. S. R. by 
Rumania. The capital is Kiev. 

Of the population 80% are Ukrainians, 9.5% 
Russians, 5.4% Jews, 1.6% Poles, and 3.5% Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Gypsies. There are also 
about 8,000,000 Ukrainians living in other portions 
of the Soviet Union. 

Carpatho-Ukraine (Subcarpathian Ruthenia) 
was ceded to the Soviet (1945) by treaty with 
Czechoslovakia and added to the Ukraine Soviet 
Republic. The Carpatho-Ukraine with an area of 
4.886 square miles and a prewar population of 
800,000, was the easternmost province of Czecho- 
slovakia.The population was estimated as 63 per 
cent Ukrainian. 


. 


the Kirghiz Republic include coal, oil, lez 
copper, gold, silver and tin. Crops includ 
rice. sugar beets. tobacco. kendyr and fru 

The Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist | 
was formed from the territory of the forme 
lian Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
partly from the territory ceded to the Uj 
R. by the peace treaty with Finland at til 
of the war. Seventy per cent of the teru 
covered by woods (pine and other). The po 
is mainly Karelians, Finns and Russian 
mineral resources are copper, », Zinc, sil 
iron. The territory has 26,000 small Ila) 
includes the two largest lakes in Europe 
and Onega. J : ; 

The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Repul 
created from the territory of the former 
Autonomous Republic and Bessarabia, wh 
returned to the U. S. S. R. by Rumania, 
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abia had been taken from Russia at the 
ihuantan Soviet S ialist 
uanian Sovie oc Republic was 
to the U. S. S. R. (1940). Elections were 
i a Communist dominated Parliament was 
_ The vote showed 99.19 per cent for the 
g People’s Bloc. Ballots were cast by 
persons. The new Parliament proclaimed 
n a Soviet Socialist Republic (July 21) 
Sked for incorporation into the U. S. S. R., 
& was granted by the Supreme Soviet (Aug. 3). 
pital is Vilna. 
atvian Soviet Socialist Republic was estab- 
40), A new Parliament, dominated by the 
ist_party was chosen (July 14) at the 
The vote showed 97.6 for the one-party 
st ticket. The new Parliament pro- 
Latvia a Soviet Republic (July 21) and 
Qr incorporation in the Union of Socialist 
Republics, which the Supreme Soviet 
ed (Aug. 5). The capital is Riga. 
6 Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic was cre- 
1940). A new Parliament with a Communist 
bity was elected (July 14), the Communist 
=—the only one in the field—receiving 92.9 per 
he vote. The new Parliament proclaimed 
Soviet Republic (July 21) and asked for 
tion into the U. S. S. R., which was 
(Aug. 6) by vote of the Supreme Soviet. 
Gapital is Tallinn. 
incorporation of the Lithuanian, Latvian and 
am Soviet Socialist Republics into the U. S. 
] not been recognized by the United States. 
es and Industries. The area of the Soviet 
tains virtually every material natural re- 
feof modern civilization—minerals of all 
Lemase and precious; every variety of timber, 
»eropical; every character of cereal, vegetable 
lands. Timber area in the Soviet Union is 
‘at 3,667,900 square miles. Land potential- 
ble for agriculture is estimated at upwards 
,400.000 acres, of which about one-fourth 
under cultivation. Potential hydraulic re- 
S are estimated at 280,000,000 kilowatts. 
Wo mineral resources include: coal, peat, 
Mi ore, Manganese, copper, zinc and lead. 
the revolution agricultural methods were 
primitive. More than 60 per cent of the 
nd was held by the imperial family, 
large estates and ‘‘kulaks,’’ the re- 
eing parcelled out among some 16,000,000 
ouseholds whose average holding—divided 
strips—was less than 14 acres. Grain 
Ollective farms increased from 187,500,000 
3) to 230,000,000 acres (1938). Grain 
individual peasant farmers dropped in 
d from 38,794,000 acres to 1,482,600 acres, 
cent of the total grain area. 
yolution released much new land for the 
but over a decade passed before the 
vernment was able to effect a general 
the set-up. The drive for collectiviza- 
nm (1928-29) and today the bulk of the 
ural output is represented by large-scale, 
zed collective farms in which the peasant 
are pooled. There were 243,000 collective 
41), operated by 18,800,000 households. 
holdings were still worked by 1,400,000 
families. A number of large farms, most 
serve as agricultural laboratories and ex- 
Stations, is operated directly by the 
ash incomes in collective farms of rubles 
>. lag (1937), 14,180,000,000; (1939). 


bone of mechanization in Soviet agri- 
s furnished by the machine and tractor 
each of which serves collective farms 
area, These stations operated (1940) 
tors and 182,000 combines. 
d natural resources are held in trust 
overnment for the general population, 
Ollective farms may hold their d under 
‘of perpetual leasehold. Natural resources 
ited by state trusts. The transport system, 
posts, telephones and telegraphs, are 
as Government departments. All large- 
stry is conducted almost wholly by state 
, operated under supervision of indus- 
ssariats, the output of private industries 
lined to a fraction of one per cent of 
‘jal production. Some industrial enter- 
conducted by pe 4 aaah) 
of planned’ development, embracing not 
mtire economic field, but all cultural, 
nd public health activity as well, is in 
jin the U. S. S. R. This has taken the 
'@ series of Five-Year Plans, with inter- 
‘annual schedules. 
Five-Year Plan was announced by Stalin 
6), which called for the doubling and, 
imstances, the trebling of the production of 
Steel, coal and oil. As part of this Plan, 
,100,000,000-ruble program of railroad 
s launched (Aug. 4, 1946), which 
ddition ‘of 4,493 miles of track, 6,165 
steam locomotives, 865 long distance 
s, 472,500 freight cars and 6,000 pass- 
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enger coaches. Electrification of 3,300 miles of 
track also was included in the program, as well as 
the construction or restoration of 7,800 miles of 


secondary track and the laying of 31,000 miles of 


new rails on existing lines. 

The U.S.S.R, government's first production re- 
Port to the United Nations for its Statistical Bulle- 
tin (made public March 10, 1948) listed percentage 
gains, but no actual comparative figures, for 24 
major industries. Thé statistics report an overall 
increase of 22 percent in production in 1947 com- 
pared with 1946 (equal to the average level of 
1940), and indicate goals have been met for the 
ade two years of the 1946-1950 fourth Five-Year 

an. 

The Government drafts annually from 800,000 to 
ele aa youths between 14 and 17 years for indus- 


training after which they work for the State 


for four consecutive years. 

The number of workers (1940) was 30,400,000 and 
the estimate (1941) was 31,600,000. The wage fund 
(1940) was 161,000,000,000 rubles and the estimate 
(1941) 175,000,000,000. State and Cooperative retail 
trade reached a value of 174,500,000,000 rubles 
(1940), with an estimate of 197,000,000,000 (1941). 


Daily industrial output in tons: 


1949 1937 
Coal 467,000 370,000 
Oil with gas 97-98,000 84-86,000 
Rg. iron....... 46-47,000 40,0 
Steel 58-59,000 50-51,000 


The volume of capital investments in the na- 
at economy (1947) was put at 58,800,000,000 
rubles. 

Industrial production in rubles was- 


1937 1940 1941 (Plan)) 
95,500,000,000 137,500.000,000 162,000,000,000 


The State Bank is the center of the banking 
system. It has a monopoly of short term loan 
operations and it is the only bank of issue. 

History and Government. The Russian State is 
considered to have been founded by Ivan IV, The 
Terrible (1533-1584), the first Czar. Large-scale 
expansion of territory began during the reign of 
*Peter the Great (1682-1725) and extended through 
the terms of successive rulers (1762-1881). The rule 
Soe Czars was ended by a revolution (Noy. 7, 

The new Soviet Constitution (adopted Dec. 5, 
1936), replacing that of 1924, divided the country 
into eleven Union Republics, each with its separate 
government for local affairs, patterned on_ the 
Union Government. A twelfth Union Republic, 
the Karelo-Finnish, was formed (1940), followed 
by the Moldavian, the thirteenth; the Lithuanian, 
the fourteenth; the Latvian, the fifteenth, and 
the Estonian, the sixteenth, all in the same year. 
The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, 
with nearly two-thirds of the entire population Of 
the Union and upwards of three-fourths of the 
area, is the largest and most important of the 
Union Republics. , } 

The three Soviet Socialist Republics of Azer- 
baijan, Armenia and Georgia were formed under 
this Constitution by a splitting up of the Trans- 
caucasian Federation. 

Under the Constitution the supreme organ of 
state power is the Supreme Soviet of the U. S. 
S. R. (replacing the All-Union Congress of 
Soviets), meeting regularly twice a year and 
elected for a period of four years, The Supreme 
Soviet consists of two legislative chambers with 
equal rights, viz: the Soviet of the Union, elected 
on the basis of one deputy per 300,000 population 
(647 deputies, an increase from 569 caused by the 
addition of the Latvian, Lithuanian, Estonian, 
Karelo-Finnish and Moldavian Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and additions to the Ukrainian and Byelo- 
Tussian Soviet Socialist Republics); the Council of 
Nationalities, consisting of 25 delegates selected by 
the Supreme Soviet of each Union Republic, 11 
from each of the 19 autonomous republics, and 
five from each autonomous province (713, an in- 
crease from 574 caused by the addition of the new 
Republics). In case of disagreement between the 
two Chambers, a conciliation commission is pro- 
vided, and if its decision fails to bring agreement 
the Soviet is dissolved and new elections fixed. 

The two Chambers in joint session elect a Presi- 
dium consisting of a president, 16 vice-presidents 
and 24 members, which have wide administrative 
powers between sessions of the Supreme Soviet, in- 
cluding ratification of treaties and declaration of 
a state of war. The Presidium supervises the work 


| of the Council of People’s Commissars, selected by. 


the Supreme Soviet, which acts as the executive 
and administrative organ of the State. 

The highest judicial organ is the» Supreme 
Court; which, with the Special Courts, is elected 
by the Supreme Council for five-year terms., 

The Council of People’s Commissars of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics follows; 

Chairman—Generalissimo Joseph V. Stalin. 

Vice Chairman—Vyacheslavy M. Molotov, who is 
also Foreign Minister, 
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8.86 per cent of the population was bie | 
secondary school training and 0.64 per cent. 
sity training. 

There were (1940) 9,000 newspapers W' 


Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is Nicolai M. Shvernik. 


Stalin by the Presidium (1943). He was made 
Generalissimo (1945). : F ey 
Stalin was born Dec. 21, 1879 in Gori, near Tiflis, 
Georgia, the son of a cobbler. His real name was 
Joseph Vissarionvich Dzugashvili and he was 
named Stalin (meaning steel man) by Nicolai 
Lenin. F : 
The Communist party is the only legalized politi- 
cal party in the Soviet Union, although non-party 


so, 

Religious education is permitted but it m 
violate the basic principle of separation 
church and State. ‘ 

There were (1945) 20,000 religious congre# 
of the Orthodox faith with 30,000 priest 
theological seminaries, a theological acadé 
Moscow, another in Leningrad and 87 mona 
and convents. 

Defense. The fighting forces of the natiog 
consolidated into a single People’s Comm: 
(Feb. 25, 1946) with the word defense omitte 


Politiburo (Political Bureau) which by its position 
of party leadership makes the decisions on policy 
which are followed by the Government. The 
Politburo consists of 10 members and four substi- 
tutes or alternates. The members are Stalin, 
Molotov, A. A. Andreev, K. E. Voroshilov, L. M. 
Kaganovich, A. I Mikoyan, N.S. Khrushchev, L. P. 
Beria, G. M. Manlenkov, and one vacancy. The 
substitutes are N. A. Voznesensky, N. A. Bulganin, 
A. N. Kosygin and Shvernik. 

The United States recognized the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and re- 
established diplomatic relations (Nov. 16, 1933). 

The Supreme Soviet (Russian Parliament) voted 
(Feb. 1, 1944) to give the 16 individual republics 
their own commissariats of National Defense and 
Foreign Affairs with the right to raise their own 
Army formations and to deal directly with other 
countries. 

The Constitution (1936) provides for universal 
direct suffrage with the secret ballot. 

The budget reflects the economic progress of the 
Soviet Union because of the high degree of sociali- 
zation of the nation. The first “firm” budget 
(1923-1924) balanced at 2,317,600,000 rubies. 

Budgets (in thousands of rubles) for the last 
eleven years follows: 


(March 3, 1947) because of ‘‘excessive pres 
his main work,’’ and appointed Gen. Nikola 
androvitch Bulganin_as his successor. 
nouncement of the Supreme Soviet (Parlil 
said: ‘‘All the Armed forces of the U.S.S. 
land armies, air forces and naval forces—are 
in this people’s Commissariat.’’ At the sar 
the decree abolished the People’s Commissa 


Force is stationed in the Baltic, Black & 
the north Pacific. The strength of the Air 
not available but it was greatly increased 


i : tures ' 
ae erie: War II and some of it has been retained s: 


1938 . eRe 3 MekiesscLa'7,071,000 124,000,000 500 

1939 +... 156,097,000 156,097,000 | end of hostilities. 

1940 ** - 183,955,000 183,955,000 The Navy has undergone reconstruct 
1941 . 222,375,000 216°052,000 | 1940. The program called for the widening 
1942 . 182,841,000 182,841,000 canals to allow the passage of warships ff 
1943 . .249,576,000 249'576,000 | White Sea into the Gulf of Finland 3 
1944 . .245,600,000 245'600,000 | the Black Sea. The program was scheduled t 
1945 . .325,252,000 298,591,000 pletion in 1943. There has been new warslé 
1946 333,000,000 319/269,000 | struction in Leningrad and some ships he 
1947 391,500,000 371,400,000 built in Nikolaiev. There are state docky) 


Nevsky, New Admiralty, Galernyi Ostrov,/ 
ile Sevastopol, Nikolaiev ana 
vostok. 
Forty-five warships were received (Feb. 
as the U.S.S.R. share of the Italian navy. 
The civil air force has been expanded 
approximately 105,000 miles by 1950 with t# 
tion of 20 major airports and 16 landing st. 
The length of airlines in the U. S. S. Re 
was approximately 100,000 miles. Transpo 
tion carried (1939) 307,000 passengers, 11,. 
of mail and 39,654 tons of cargo. 
Currency. The monetary unit is the ru 
Since Soviet currency circulates only wi 
Soviet Union, both exports and imports 
are prohibited by law. All payments aba 
made in gold or foreign currency. 


1948 428,000,000 387,900,000 


*The 1948 budget cut military appropriations from 
68,500,000,000 rubles expended in 1947 to 66,000,- 
000,000 rubles. Large scale research funds for un- 
disclosed purposes were increased 7 percent. Ex- 
penditures on scientific research were estimated at 
5,000,000,000 rubles (in 1946), and_ 6,500,000,000 
rubles (in 1947). Many of the U.S.S.R. budget 
figures do not include items which would make 
them comparable to the United States budget. 

The Soviet Government exercises a monopoly of 
foreign trade, under the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, and both exports and imports are regulated 
in accordance with the country’s system of planned 
economy. The Commissariat maintains trading 
bureaus in foreign countries. In addition some 
of the large industrial syndicates buy equipment 
abroad under the supervision of the Commissariat. 

Education and Religion. Education in the Soviet 
Union is a charge against the various Union Re- 
publics and the local budgets, with the exception 
that higher education is conducted on a federal 


Uruguay 

(REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUG# 
Capital, Montevideo—Area, 72,172 square 
Population (estimated 1947), 2,300,000. | 
Descriptive. Uruguay, the smallest and o» 
most advanced Republics in South Amp 


basis. 

Universal compulsory education for children. in- 
troduced for a four-year period (1930), has since 
been extended. Education begins at the age of 
seven, 

In the course of the first and second Five-Year 
Plans new alphabets were adopted for 50 of the 
minor nationalites that had never before possessed 
a written language. In most cases. the Latin 
alphabet was adapted. ; 

The number of pupils in secondary and elemen- 
tary schools (1945) was 32,000,000. In’ the same 
year there were 772 universities and technical col- 
leges of university standards with 564,000 students 
and 40,000 in the faculties. There were (1946) 
2,700 vocational railway and factory apprenticeshi) 
schools. A system of tuition was introduced (1940 
in the secondary schools and higher educational 
institutions. Heretofore tuition had been free. 

The census (1939) gives 81.2 per cent of the popu- 
lation.as literate, or 90.8 per cent of the men and 

' 72.6 per cent of the women. Illiteracy was to have 
been entirely cleared up by the completion of the 
second five-year plan at the end of January, 1938. 
{In 1926, literacy of the population of the Soviet 
Union above the age of 9 was put at 51 per cent.] 


Plata, and on the west by Argentina, the | 
line being the River Uruguay, which is 
from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles north! 
between latitudes 30° and 35° south and ¢ 
of rolling grassy plains, it enjoys an extra 
healthy climate with a uniform temperatuy 
Resources and Industries. More than 
acres are under cultivation. The chief 
are meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, ci 
rice, tobacco, oats and linseed. The te 
wine making industries are important. — 
History and Government. Uruguay, on 
of the Spanish Viceroyalty of Rio de la Hi 
later a province of Brazil, declared its || 
dence (Aug. 25, 1825), which was confin 
treaty with Brazil and Argentina (Aug. 
The first Constitution was adopted (July 
The present Constitution (adopted April 
provides for a Chamber of Deputies of 99 
elected by the Provinces according to pc 
and a Senate of 30 members elected by tl 


ti puties have four- 
berms, The President appoints a Cabinet of 
from the parties which ve &@ majority in 
lament. President and Ministers are subject to 
of censure. The President is Luis Batlle 
who succeeded to the office (Aug. 2, 1947) 
death of President Berreta. 
h of the Uruguayan code of advanced social 
on was written into the Constitution, which 
vides for old-age pensions, child welfare, State 
Of mothers, free medical attention for the 
‘workmen’s accident insurance, cheap dwell- 
laborers, an eight-hour day and a six-day 
minimum wage and special consideration 
ployed women and minors. It recognizes 
n’s right to strike and form unions. 
tion and Religion. Church and state are 
and there is complete religious tolerance. 
Preponderant religion. is Roman Catholic. 
y education is compulsory and free. There 
iniversity in Montevideo. The language is 


efense. There is compulsory military training. 
Army is composed of volunteers between the 
Bf 18 and 45. There is a small Air Force and 


Mrrency. The monetary unit is the peso. 


0 
he State of Vatican City 
(CITTA DEL VATICANO) 


{108.7 acres) .16 square miles—Population 
1932), 1,625. 


ae Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
mruptions, held temporal sovereignty over mid- 
the so-called Papal States), extending from 
Osea, comprising an area of some 16,000 square 
S, with a population in the nineteenth century 
than 3,000,000. This territory in the reign 
is IX. was incorporated in the Kingdom oj 
¥, the sovereignty of the Pope being confined 
he palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran in 
‘and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, by the 
law (May 13, 1871). This law also guaran- 
the Pope and his successors in the chair of 
eter a yearly indemnity of 3,225,000 lire 
6 at par of exchange), which allowance, 
, remained unclaimed and unpaid. 
mal settlement of the Roman question came 
pnegotiations (begun Oct. 4, 1926), when the 
wy of Conciliation, the Concordat and the 
ial convention were signed in the Lateran 
(Feb. 11, 1929) by Cardinal Gasparri and 
Mussolini. The Treaty and Concordat es- 
d the independent state of Vatican City, 
ave the Catholic religion special status in 
The treaty (Lateran Agreement) was duly 
by the Pope and by the Italian Parliament 
and 25) and signed by the King (May 27) 
me effective (June 7) by exchange of rati- 
at the Vatican. 
Lateran Agreement was made an integral 
the Constitution of Italy (March 26, 1947). 
eran Agreement became Article 7 of the 
tion, The article reads as follows: 
State and the Catholic Church are each in 
order independent and sovereign. Their 
are regulated by the Lateran Agreement. 
Odification of these agreements if -bilater- 
pted does not menue the procedure of a 
ional amendment.’’ 
n City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatican 
‘and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 
ican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
in Rome, although outside the boun- 
njoy extra-territorial rights; these include 
ousing the congregations or officers nec- 
t the administration of the Holy See. 
gal system is based on the code of canon 
apostolic constitutions and _ the laws 
promulgated for the Vatican City by the 
Pontiff or those to whom he may delegate 
In all cases not covered the 


2 ifo in the Alban Hills. He modernized 
] cts m the State of Vatican City by 


full use of wireless, telegraph, telephone, radios, 
automobiles and other up-to-date conveniences. 


Venezuela 
({ESTADOS UNIDOS DE VENEZUELA) 


Capital, Caracas—Area, 352,150 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1947), 4,398,000. : 

Descriptive. Venezuela is the northernmost state 
of South America and is bounded on the north by 
the Caribbean Sea, with a coast line of 1,750 miles, 
on the east by British Guiana, the southeast by 
Brazil, and the west and southwest by Colombia, 
with maximum measurements of 928 miles from 
east to west, 790 miles from north to south. 
Seventy-two islands are included in the territory of 
Venezuela, the largest being Margarita (20 by 40 
miles) which has been made the state of Nueva 
Esparta, and is an important pearl center. 

The Orinoco River, with its tributaries, drains 
about four-fifths of the country, About 1,100 
miles in length and_1315 miles wide at the apex 
of the delta, it is the third largest river system 
in South America, and is navigable to Puerto 
Ayacucho (more than 1,000 miles upstream), where 
the extensive rapids of Atures and Maipures pre- 
vent further navigation. 

Venezuela is entirely within the torrid zone, the 
southern boundary extending to less than one de- 
gree north of the equator. The northernmost 
point is 12° 11’. The spurs of the Eastern Andes 
and the foothills are covered with dense forests; 
the high plateaus provide excellent grazing. The 
climate is tropical in Central Ilanos and in the 
coastal regions, becoming temperate between 1,800 
and 6,000 feet, and cold in the higher sections. 

The Trans-Andean highway extends from 
Caracas west to San Cristobal near the Colombian 
border, and to Cucuta, over the line, a distance of 
790 miles through the richest parts of the country, 
crossing the Andes at an altitude of 14,100 ft. 
Buses make it in three days. A concrete road, 
remarkable equally for its engineering and its 
incomparable mountain scenery, 25 miles long, 
connects La Guaira, the seaport, with Caracas, a 
distance of about seven miles airline. The con- 
necting railway is 23 miles long. In all, Venezuela 
has more than 6,000 miles of highways. 

Kesources and Industries. Agriculture and stock 
Talsing are the chief industries. It is estimated 
that 20% of the total population (or about 75%. of 
those gainfully employed) is engaged in the former. 
Coffee is the major agricultural export, and is 
second only to petroleum in total export value. 
Other important exports are cacao; balata, tonka 
beans, hides and rubber. Imports are textiles, ma- 
chinery and hardware, foodstuffs, chemicals and 
drugs. Venezuela is one of the foremost petroleum 
countries of the world. Other minerals are gold, 
copper, coal, salt, iron, tin, asbestos and mica. 
Diamonds are also mined. j 

History and Government. The Republic. was 
formed after an amicable secession from the 
Colombian Federation (1830). 

Venezuela has had many revisions of its Consti- 
tution since the first was adopted (1819). That 
now in force, replacing the 1936 version, was 
signed and promulgated (July 5, 1947), Venezuela’s 
Independence Day. It provides for a President, 
elected for a four-year term by direct universal — 
vote, who cannot succeed himself for at least two 
following terms; a Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties; and a Supreme Court. The Constitution 
recognizes and protects the right of pigs = prop- 
erty, guarantees to the individual rights of educa- 
tion, employment and health, and also embraces a 
basic labor law that calls for a degree of profit- 
sharing, the right to organize and Strike, paid 
vacations, pensions, dismissal indemnity. It guar- 
antees a fair return to capital, although it pro- 
hibits monopolies while permitting the formation 
of employer associations. 

The Government of President Isaias Medina was 
overthrown (Oct., 1945) and a Provisional Govern- 
ment was established. The new Government was’ 
recognized by the United States. Voting is by 
secret ballot and is open to all over 18, including 
illiterates. The President is Romulo Gallegos 
(Democratic Action party) (elected Dec. 15, 1947). 

Education and Religion. The language is Span- 
ish and Roman Catholic is the religion of the 
majority of the people, but religious freedom is 
guaranteed. All education, including college, is 
free. Primary and secondary education are com- 
ulsory. 

? “Deterise. Military service is obligatory for all 
persons, 18 to 45. The Navy consists of severa 
gunboats and minor craft. . t 

Currency. The unit of currency is the bolivar. 


aoe. Yugoslavia 
(REPUBLIC OF YUGOSLAVIA) 
Capital, Belgrade—Area, 95,558 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1946), 14,800,000. 
Descriptive..The Republic of Yugoslavia, popu- 


, 


4 ; 


lated by the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, is bounded 
by Austria, Hungary and Rumania on the north, by 
Rumania and Bulgaria on the east, by Greece on 
the south, and Albania, the Adriatic Sea and 
Italy on the west. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the basic 
industry, for Yugoslavia is a country of small 
peasant holdings, and it is closely followed by cat- 
tle raising and forestry. These furnish occupation 
for 85% of the population. Nearly one-third of the 
area is covered with forests (19,068,637 acres), 
about 60% (35,963,159 acres) is devoted to agricul- 
ture, and of this, 80% is sown to cereals. The chief 
crops are wheat, barley, rye, oats, corn, hops and 
grapes. The principal minerals are coal, iron, cop- 
per, chrome-ore, lead, salt and bauxite. The coun- 
try is the largest producer of copper in Europe. 


History and Government. Serbia, which had since 
the Battle of Kosovo (1389), been a vassal princi- 
pality of Turkey, was established as an independent 
kingdom by the Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878). 
After the Balkan wars (1913) her boundaries were 
enlarged by the annexation of Old Serbia. The 
Government of Austria-Hungary laid the assassina- 
tion of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand (June 28, 
1914) to a Serbian plot and by invasion following 
her ultimatum brought on the World War (1914- 


18). 

' At the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, the National Assemblies formed in different 
provinces of the Empire: Croatia, Slovenia, Dal- 
matia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Voyvodina and the 
former independent state of Montenegro as well 
voted the reunion in one common and independent 
state, together with Serbia. This union was pro~ 
claimed and became effective (Dec. 1, 1918) with 
. Peter I of Serbia as King of the new ‘‘Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes,’’ later officially 
,named ‘‘The Kingdom of Yugoslavia.’’ King Peter 
T was succeeded on his death (1921) by his son Alex- 
ander I, who was assassinated (Oct. 9, 1934) at 
Marseilles, France, by a terrorist. Crown Prince 
Peter (born Sept. 6, 1923) was proclaimed King 


Area and Population of the World 
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(Oct. 11, 1934) with a regency of three. memi 
until he became of age. 

Germany invaded Yugoslavia (April 6, 1941) 
Hungary followed four days later. King | 
escaped and established @ Government in Lo! 
The Yugoslav Army capitulated within two W 
and a partition of the country followed the occ 
tion. The Russian Army drove out the inva 
during 1944 and in 1945 the country was e 
the Germans. The seized lands were resto) 
Yugoslavia. - 

King Peter II named a new regency Cow 
(March 2, 1945) and on its organization M 
Joseph Broz (Tito), Communist, was chosen P 
Minister. Elections for a Constitutional Asse 
were held (Nov. 11), with the Government part 
easy victor. 

Yugoslavia became a Federated Republic ( 
31, 1946) under a new Constitution setting 7 
government closely resembling the Russian pat@ 
The Constituent Assembly unanimously acce 
the new basic law and named Marshal Tit 
form the new government. The Constituent Asi 
bly had proclaimed Yugoslavia a republic (Now 
1945). King Peter in London refused to recom 
the provisional Tito Government (Aug., 1945) 

The new Republic deprived King Peter i 
other members of the Karageorgevitch dynas 
their “nationality and confiscated their prop 
(March 8, 1947). 

A five-year plan, embracing industrialize 
electrification and agricultural upbuilding was 
into effect (1947). 

Education and Religion. Elementary educati 
nominally compulsory and free. There are 
sities in Belgrade, Zagreb, Lyublyana, Skoply 
Subotica. All religions are recognized and « 
eaual rights. Serbia-Orthodox ranks first, fol 
by the Roman Catholic. 

Defense. The Yugoslav Army is composed ofi 
unteers, with about 10 per cent of them wow 
The Air Force is in process of reconstruction. . 
Navy was destroyed in the war. 

Currency. The monetary unit is the dinar, 


hh 


Area Area 
Continent sq. miles Population Continent sq. miles 
Ot eee 12,563,807 175,869,488 ||South America...... 6,895,862 
MARISTA) alow cle cee 9,694,071 1,178,341,250 ||Australasia and 
Burope (a)....:....- 1,930,451 380,960,346 Oceania (d).... 3,645,294 : 
LU ERC) eeea 8,358,567 211,384,985 ||Antarctic Regions 6.20000 |. . ccoam “a 
North America (c). .. 9,028,716 192,656,859 Total. (e) ci <s 58,321,768 a 


(a) Exclusive of U.S.S.R. (b) In Europe and Asia. (ce) Including Mexico and Caribbean. ( 
cluding Australia, New Zealand and certain Nethe 


rlands, British and French possessions, and ~ 


Trusteeships. (e) The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey estimates the superficial area of the ears 


196,950,000 square miles, of which 139,440,000 are water and 57,510,000 are land. 


In many cases exact populations are not known 
hypothetical. 


Survey Shows 20,000,000 Communists in World 


Source: United Press Associations 


A survey by The United Press (May-June, 1947) 
showed that there were slightly more than 20,000,~ 
000 active members of the Communist party in the 
principal countries of the world. Geographically 
they were distributed as follows: 

U.S.S.R 


+ 3 8G OR eee 6,000,000 
Burope (exclusive of U.S.S.R.) ........ 11,304,525 
easel Oh a) Ons 141,000 
BOUtH AMETCA ci. eee 340,000 
Asia (exclusive of U.S.S.R., China and 

OPE 05 oS a 301,000 
one ee SSS eee ee 2,000.000 
Coe) Min a 13,700 


Outside of the U.S.S.R. itself, the largest mem- 
bership was concentrated in Germany which had 
an estimated 2,221,125 Communists. The estimated 
membership in other European countries was: 
France, 2,000,000; Italy, 2,000,000; Czechoslovakia, 


The Four 


President Roosevelt, in an address to Congress 
(Jan. 6, 1941) said: 

“In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward for a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms. 

. “The first is freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world. 4 * iz 

“The second is freedom of ever erson to 
worship God in his own ay_—everyvhere a the 
world. 

\ 


and the figures are more or less uncertain or’ 


1,700,000; Yugoslavia, 1,700,000; Bulgaria, 8! 
Hungary, 650,000; Poland (including Socia 
600,000; Rumania, 500,000; Austria, 1’ 
Sweden, 156,000; Belgium, 100,000; Greece, 
Netherlands, 60.000; Great Britain, 43,000; | 
mark, 40,000; Finland, 40,000; Norway, 
Switzerland, 25,000; Iceland, 1,000; Spain 
beet oil Peel 
or’ merica—United States, 70,000; 
23,000; Cuba, 40,000; Mexico, 8,000. 
asain i Sa, Cache e bos Ten 
ntina, 4 ; colombia, 5,000; ne 
20,000; Peru, 35,000. : rh ie 4 
Asia—China, 2,000,000; Japan, 70,000; Inde 


100,000; India, 63,000; Siam, 2,000; Malaya 

Indo-China, 2,000; Burma, 4,0000; Sorer. 50 
Near East*—Palestine, 1,000; Lebanon, || 

Syria, 5,000; Egypt, 500; Iraq, 200; Iran, 2,C! 
*The Communist party was suppressed in 1 


Freedoms 


“The third is freedom from want— 
translated into world terms, means econom 
derstandings which will secure to every nal 
healthy, peaceful life for its inhabitants. 
where in the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from _ 
translated into world terms, means A : 
reduction of armaments to such a point 4 
such a thorough fashion that no nation w 
a position to commit an act of aggression 4 
any neighbor—anywhere in the world "3 


ae ss ee aT ee io 
—s ane - 
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Population of Important Foreign Cities 


ource: Latest census ales and latest official estimates 
City Country Country Pop, 


daa Sw we Ningpo.....|China.. 218,774 


y i Tisaguahatt 


a . ++} 999,464//OSlo........ vial + 
nae J } i 5 oem ++ ees) 452,487, 
; 3 769,1 - =e os PF. 
are woenel 234 Z See He --...) 303,740 


ia.....| '379/292||Perm... |"! S.S.R...| "255,196 
: 510,102 


Kfens .-..| 267,962 


| ale 248 yoznes ‘Bae. 3 P ..|Oz" 923,946 
ts 2 Izmir. : Sis Foch & ....|Burma....} 400,415 


510,102 
393,21 


(Lemberg) |Poland.... ci the OAD es 
Lyons. :.... 


= Germany.. se bas 

-../France....| 635,939)|Turin...... 

/U.S.S.R.. Cite, aa teem 
| Australia. . 92,8501l¥. i i... | 343,635 
reas Rape PRCeaG SoS ice oes ce ancouver, eae 
aty'| S93c7oa|(Milan aay ae wie oe a |, goaal? 
Minsk... ..: S.S.R...} 239,000||Vienna. ||): ustria. . ./1,930,000 


327,000 


‘tax is then reduced by 17 percent of the first $400 


23 
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LAW SUMMARIES 


Federal Income Law Summary 
Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue- : o 


close of his or her taxable year, and an ad 
exemption of $600 if he or she. was blind at. 
such year. If a taxpayer is married and mii 
separate return, and if the wife or husband h 
gross income for the calendar year in whic 
taxable year of the taxpayer begins and is na 
dependent of another taxpayer, all of the 
emptions can be claimed in the return, Thi 
also an exemption of $600 for each depende 
whom the taxpayer furnishes more than haig 
support, provided the claimed dependent 
closely related to the taxpayer, (2) had less 
$500 of gross income, and (3) does not file 4 
return with a spouse. 

Employers must withhold the tax from 
paid to their employees. Since the purpe 
withholding income tax from wages is the : 
tion at the source of approximately full tax li 
on at least the first $5,000 of wages, the @ 
which the employer is required to withhos 
pends (a) on the amount of wages or salary 
(b) on the number of withholding exer 
claimed by the employee in a statement whe 
may file with his employer for withholding 
poses. If no such statement is filed wit 
employer, the latter will be required to with 
the gross wages, thus increasing the credit 
the employee may report on his return = 
paid at the source. After the end of each 
or at the end of employment, employersi 
furnish to each employee from whose wae 
has been withheld, or would have been witha 
such employee had claimed no more tha 
withholding exemption, statements on Fort 
showing the total amount of wages paid a 
amount of tax withheld, if any, during the D 
calendar year. The information in these 
ments may be used by the employee in mak 
income tax return after the close of the 

Members of the armed forces are given ada 
lief under the Internal Revenue Code. 
stated none of the pay received by an enlistey 
prior to Jan. 1, 1949 for active service 
Tank of commissioned officer or commissione 
rant officer during World War II is taxabl 
first $1,500 received in each year prior to ~ 
1949, as compensation for active service frou 
1, 1943, is not*taxable (1) to commissioned d 
including commissioned warrant officers, 
United States armed forces (2) to United 
citizens or residents serving as a member 
capacity) of the armed forces of any of ths 
United Nations. This law provides for ¥ 
ponement of the time when taxes due 
paid and for payment of such taxes in 14 
installments over a period of three years.s 
postponements and payments apply to t 
tributable to active service pay for any 
year beginning after Dec. 31, 1939, and befoug 
1, 1947 (except in the case of an officer; 
regular component of the armed forces who } 
serve overseas or on sea duty), and to 5 
tributable to pre-service earned income 
before the taxpayer entered upon active » 


ments to the Code are contained in the Revenue 
Act of 1945 (approved Nov. 8, 1945) and the Rev- 
enue Act of 1948, enacted over the President's veto 
(April 2, 1948). The 1945 Act is primarily # tax 


are designed to produce uniform treatment for 
polgests of common-law and community property 
ates. 

The income tax applies to individuals and to 
corporations. Partnerships, as such, are not taxed, 
their members reporting the income in their own 
returns. Estates and trusts are subject,to the same 
income tax rates as individuals, but there are cer- 
tain differences in the computation of tax liability 
because estates and trusts include the interests of 
separately taxable beneficiaries. 


INDIVIDUAL TAXES 


Changes of Law: The present method of collect- 
ing taxes on individuals is commonly known as the 
pay-as-you-go system. Under it, most individ- 
uals pay all or a large part of their income 
tax during the year in which they receive their 
income. The tax is withheld from their wages or 
paid in quarterly installments as estimated tax 
or both. Since these payments do not exactly equal 
the actual tax liability, it is necessary for each 
taxpayer to file a return at the end of the year 
showing his actual tax liability, so that any addi- 
tional amount due may be collected or any over- 
payment made may be refunded. 

For the calendar year 1948 it is not necessary to 
make separate computations .of normal tax and 
surtax. A tentative combined normal tax and sur- 
tax is computed at variable rates that begin at 20 
percent (3 percent normal tax plus 17 percent sur- 
tax) and increase by steps, frequently called 
brackets, to successively higher percentages for 
larger amounts of income. This tentative combined 


tentative tax, plus 12 percent of the tentative tax 
over $400 and not in excess of $100,000, plus 9.75 
percent of the tentative tax over $100,000. The 
maximum amount of combined normal tax and 
surtax which may be imposed on any taxpayer is 

77 percent of net income. 
In computing the combined normal tax and sur- 
ax, ae hd ey Srerap ian of $600 per tax- 
payer, whether single or married, an additional | where any part of the tax on it became ¢ 
exemption of $600 if he or she was 65 before the | payable atdor such entrance) for any taxal 
t 


1948 INCOME TAX RATES 


Under,existing federal income tax law, the income tax is computed on the basis of the te 
rates shown below, and then reducing the result by various perentanes according to the ma 
tentative tax, as indicated in Paragraph Four above. Therefore, all results indicated by th a 
pacer eee pernees. ne socternine ie ewan Hemet The tax as shown will be the combined 

e ative rates shown below wer & 
to the surtax (excess over 3% shown below). p Spgs es egos gee ge Bee 1; 


If the net income is: 


Ove over 000 b t not 20% 

ver i ut not over $4,000 $400, plus 22% of excess over 
Over $4,000 but not over $6,000 $840, plus 330 of excess Over i 
Over $6,000 but not over $8,030 $1,360, plus 30% of excess over $6, 
Over $8,000 but not over $100.0 . $1,960, plus 34% of excess over 
Over $10,000 but not over $1200 $2,640, plus 38% of excess over $1 
Over $12,000 but not over $14,000 $3,400, plus 48% of excess over $12, 
Over $14,000 but not over $16,000 $4,260, plus 47% of excess over $1 
Over $16,000 but not over $18,000 $5,200, plus 50% of excess over $1 
Over $18,000 but not over $20,0°0 $6,200, plus 53% of excess over $1 
Over $20,000 but not over $22,000 $7,260, plus 56% of excess over $2 
Over $22,000 but not over $26,000 $8,380, plus 59% of excess over $2) 
Over $26,000 but not over $32,000 $10,740, plus 62% of excess over $ 
Over $32,000 but not over $38,000 $14,460, plus 65% of excess over $32 
Over $38,000 but not over $44,000 $18,360, plus 69% of excess over $38 
Over $44,000 but not over $50,000 $22,500, plus 72% of excess over | $44 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000 $26,820, plus 75% of excess over $50 
Over $60,000 but not over $70,000 $34,320, plus 78% of excess over $6 
Over $70,000 but not over $80,000 $42,120, plus 81% of excess over $70 
Over $80,000 but not over $90,000 $50,220, plus 84% of excess over $8( 
Over $90,000 but not over $100,000 $58,620, plus 87% of excess over $9 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000 $67,320, plus 89% of excess over 106 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000 $111,820, plus 90% of excess éver 31 


Over $200,000 _ $156,820, plus 91% of excess over $200 


ae 


poned by law, or if collection of the tax for a 
ar is deferred under the provisions of section 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, 
st installment date is the latest of such 
ned due dates. 
Requirements: An income tax return must 
d for 1948 by every citizen or resident of the 
States (including a minor) who had $600 
Bore of gross income in the taxable year. In 
luting gross income, all income that is wholly 
ipt from tax should be omitted. 
m of Return: There are three methods of 
i€ an income tax return: 
Withholding Statement, Form W-2—A with- 
= receipt may be used as a return if total in- 
we for the year was less than $5,000, consisting 
bly of wages shown on Withholding Statements, 
Msuch wages. and not more than a total of $100 
mer wages, dividends, and interest. The tax 
figured by the Government. 
hort-form Return—If income was iess than 
Form 1040 may be used as a short-form 
‘by computing the tax according to the 
on page 4. If income was wholly from 
wages, dividends, and interest, only page 
be filled in; but if other income was re- 
age 2 should also be filled in with neces- 
Pages 3 and 4 should be torn 
mid discarded. Forms may be obtained from 
Collector, post office or bank. 
(iong-form Return—If income of $5,000 or 
Was received, or if any deductions are being 
ied on the return, Form 1040 should be used 
ng-form return, computing the tax liability 
age 3. Instructions accompanying the form 
id be followed in completing the form. 


4 SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 

me social security tax rates of one percent on 

“employees were continued for the year 1948. 

CORPORATE TAXES 

nal Tax: Rates for income of $50,000, or less 
om 15% on the first $5,000 ‘to 31% on ali 
; For corporations with normal-tax 

mes over $50,000, the rate is a flat 24% 

tire amount. 

: Rates for surtax net income of not 

n $50,000 are 10% for 1945 (6% for later 


* 


°y 


‘tha 


(B) 


Net estate not 
exceeding— Tax on 
amount in 


column (A) 


Rate of tax on 
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years) on the first $25,000 and 22% on the balance. 
Surtax net income of more than $50,000 is taxable 
at 16% for 1945 (14% for later years) of the entire 
amount. Affiliated corporations filing consolidated 
returns are taxed at rates 2% higher. 

Excess Profits Tax: The excess profits tax was 
repealed for taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1946; however, for the purpose 
of a two-year carry-back to 1944 and 1945, 
the law retains the unused excess profits credit for 
1946. A special computation is provided for fiscal- 
year taxpayers. For fiscal years begun in 1945 and 
ending in 1946, the unused excess profits credit 
carry-back is allowed in full, but the excess profits 
tax is prorated to an amount which bears the 
Same proportion to the. total tentative tax for the 
entire fiscal year as the number of days in the 
taxable year prior to Jan. 1, 1946, bears to the total 
number of days in the entire fiscal year. For fiscal 
years beginning in 1946 and ending in 1947, the 
unused excess profits credit carry-back is pro- 
rated to an amount which bears the same pro- 
portion to the total tentative credit for the entire 
fiscal year as the number of days in the taxable 
year prior to Jan. 1, 1947, bears to the total num- 
ber of days in the entire fiscal year. The post- 
war credit of 10% of_excess profits tax paid has 
been repealed by the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945, 
pense corporations to cash in their post-war 

nds as early as Jan. 1, 1946. 


CAPITAL STOCK AND DECLARED VALUE 
EXCESS-PROFITS TAX 


The capital stock tax and the declared value 
excess-profits tax have been repealed, effective for 
taxable years ending after June 30, 1945, and 
June 30, 1946, respectively. 


ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES 


.An estate tax return must be filed for every 
citizen or resident of the United States whose 
gross estate, including insurance, exceeds $60,000 
in value at the time of death. In the case of a 
nonresident not a citizen a return must be filed 
if his gross estate in the United States at the time 
of his death exceeds $2,000. The return must be 
filed within 15 months after the decedent’s death. 
The estate tax rates range from 3 percent on the 
portion of the net estate not over $5,000 to 77 per- 
cent on the portion of the net estate in excess of 
$10,000,000. The rate on the portion between 
$60,000 and $100,000 is 28 percent; between $1,000,- 
000 and $1,250,000, 39 percent; and between $5,000,- 
000 and $6,000,000, 67 percent. 

Any citizen or resident who within a calendar 
year makes gifts in excess of $3,000 to any one 
individual, or any gift of a future interest regard- 
less of value, must file a gift tax return., If the 
donor was a nonresident not a citizen the gift 
tax applies only to gifts of property situated in the 
United States. The return must be filed on or 
before March 15 following the close of the calendar 
year. In- the case of a citizen or resident an ex- 
emption of $30,000 is allowable which, at the option 


TABLE FOR COMPUTATION OF ESTATE TAX 
165) 
For basic estate tax 


(2) ; 
For total gross taxes (basic and 
additional) (Tentative Tax) 


Rate of tax on 
excess over 
amount io 
column (A) 


Tax on 
amount in 
column (A) 


excess over 
amount in 
column (A) 


Percent een 
Peg oP ne ce eE 
1 $150 7 
1 500 11 
1 1,600 14 
1 3,000 18 
1 4,800 22 
2 7,000 25 
io 9,500 28 
3 20,700 30 
4 700 30 
4 65,700 32 
5 113,700 32 
5 145,700 \ 35 
6 180,700 35 
6 200 37 
7 251,700 37 
8 325,700 39 
8 423,201 42 
9 528,200 45 
10 753,200 49 

«11 998,200 53 
12 1,263,200 56 
13 ,343,2 - 59 

14 1,838,200 63's 
15 2,468,200 67 
16 1138,2' 70 
17 3,838,200 Tay 
18 4,568,200 76 
19 5,328,200 76 
20 6,088,200 kay Gf 


, 


A = a <0 oe oe 
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: fh 
e taxpayer, may be taken all in one year or The estate and gift tax laws were amended bd 
pa eee Ps mainiber of years. The gift tax rates | Revenue Act of 1948 to permit tax-free giftsig 
range from 244 percent on the portion of the beauests between spouses, limited, howe Er 
aggregate net gifts not over $5,000 to 5734 percent | one-half of the estate or gift. The amendments; 
on the portion of the aggregate net gifts exceeding | provide an option whereby a gift by husbamy 
$10,000,000 The rate on the portion between | wife to a third party may be regarded as a Bi} 


$1,000,000 and $1,250,000 is 2914 percent. which one-half is made ‘by each spouse. 2} 
TABLE FOR COMPUTING GIFT TAX + 
B ‘ (@) ° (2) 7 
oe Oe In effect for calendar year In enect for calendar yes 
1942 and-for each calendar 1940 and 1941 ; 
year thereafter 
ate he of shes of 
net gifts net gifts not 
eieatin s— exceeding— Rate of tax Rate of t 
Tax on amount on excess Tax on on exces 
in column (A) over amount in over 
amount in column (A) amount = 
column (A) column 
Percent Percenth 
ete feys! «16's. $5,000 ACL Hee ee 2% is in dB 5's: arte 13 
$5,000 10,000 $112.50 54 $75 1 
10,000 20,000 375.00 8% 150 3 - 
20,000 30,090 1014 450 Als 
30,000 40,000 13% 900 
40,000 50,000 16% 1,500 734 
50,000 60,000 18% 2,250 9 
60,000 70,000 21 3,150 9 8 
70,000 100,000 4,050 10% 
100,000 200,000 22% 7,200 1234 
200,000 250,000 2214 19,950 15 
250,000 400,000 24 27,450 15 
,000 500,000 24 49,950 17 
500,000 600,000 26% 67,200 17 
600,000 750,000 26% 84,450 19 
750,000 800,000 27% 113,700 19 
800,000 1,000,000 2734 123,450 21 
1,000,000 1,250,000 244,275. 294 166,950 2 
1,250,000 1,500,000 317,400.00 31% 226,950 24 
1,500,000 2,000,000 396,150.00 3334 286,950 26% 
,000,00 2,500,00' 564,900.00 36% 418,200 2844 | 
2,500,000 3,000,000 748,650.00 3934 560,700 3034 | 
3,000,000 3,500,000 947,400.00 42 714,450 338 
3,500,000 4,000,000 1,157,400.00 444 879,450 35% | 
,000,0 4,500,000 1,378,650.00 4714 1,055,700 374%: 
4,500,000 5,000,000 1,614,900.00 4714 1,243,2 3934 | 
5,000,000 6,000,000 1,851,150.00 50% 1,441,950 42 
6,000,000 7,000,000 2,353,650.00 52% 1,861,950 4414 9) 
00,000 8,000,000 2,878,650.00 5434 2,304,450 45%, 
8,000,00 9,000,000 3,426, 150.00 57 2,761,950 47 
9,000,000 10,900,000 3,996,150.00 57 3,234,450 48% | 
10,000,000 20,000,000 4,566,150,00 57% 3,721,950 504% 4 
20,000,000 50,000,000 10,341,150.00 5734 8,746,950 51% 4 
Pa 00 eee 27,666, 150.00 5734 24,271,9 52% 4 
EXCISE TAXES _ | Wartime } 
A es stamp tax on passage tickets was repealed | Hlectric Light'Bulbs .>.....-.-.-. 20%: 
on trans-Atlantic, trans-Pacific travel an - 
travel to South America. It still applies to travel Jewelry, Furs, Toilet Preparations 207% 
in or near North America, Central America and | Luggage, Handbags, Billfolds, 
the West Indies. The tax on furs applies to articles Toilet KIbS <i oem Bex 5 wells A retailez 
o pa ees ny mpe riage ane ao only if of 2C 
e value o e fur is greater than three times i rs 
the value of the next component material. Other em RNG Sect ntact bad Service is 7 
excise tax rates are: Telegraph, Cable or Radio ' 
Wartime Rate Messages within U. S. ....... 25 9) 
Admissions ....:...%-.....+.- ....|le for each Sc or | Travel Tickets, Seats and Berths. 15% 
major fraction | Beers ......----+-+1eee ee eee eer $8 per E 
Billiard and Pool Tables ........ $20 per table | Distilled Spirits ......... ..-| $9 pere 
MBGWIIE ALIGVS! oo... ce seen cess $20 per alley | Still Wines: 
Cabarets, Roof Gardens, etc..... 20% Not over 14% alcohol . 15c per? 
Dues, Initiation or Not over 21% alcohol . 60c per + 
Membership Fees ............. 20% Not over 24% alcohol .. $2 pema 
Penalties for Murder in the United States 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire f 
Penalty State Penalty tate Pena itz) 
Alabama.. ..|Electrocution Mass... ....|Electrocution So. Carolina . | Electrocut: omy 
Arizona .|Lethal Gas Michigan. ...|Life Imprisonment ||So. Dakota. .|Electrocut OTh} 
Arkansas ...|Electrocution Minnesota,..|Life Imprisonment ||Tennessee .. . Electrocution 
California. ..|Lethal Gas Semicon ea . .|Electrocution TeXas) 5.06 n Blectrocutionsy 
Colorado, ...|Lethal Gas Missouri. ...|Lethal Gas Utah.......|Hanging or SF 
Connecticut . |Blectrocution Montana ..|Hanging Vermont. ...|Electrocutiors 
Delaware ...|Hanging Nebraska. ..|Electrocution Virginia. .. . .|Blectrocutior) 
Dist. of Col. .|Electrocution Nevada..... Lethal Gas Washington .|(1) Life Tom 
Florida..... .|Electrocution New Hamp. .|Hanging ment or Hi 
Georgia... ..|Electrocution New Jersey .|Electrocution . W.. Virginia..|)Hanging || 
Idaho... . |Hanging New Mexico .}Electrocution Wisconsin ...|Life Impriso 
Illinois......|£lectrocution New York.. |Electrocution Wyoming. ..|Lethal Gas” 
Indiana. . |Electrocution N. Carolina, .| Lethal Gas Vins. i 
Towa........|Hanging No. Dakota. .|Life Imprisonment Gov't.) ...|(2) Death Pe 
Kansas.... .|Hanging , Ohio..... ..|Electrocution Alaska... 
Kentucky. ..|Electrocution Oklahoma, . .|Electrocution Canal Zone.. 
Louisiana. . .|Electrocution Oregon.. ..|Lethal Gas Hawaii. ..... E 
Maine. .....|Life Imprisonment || Pennsylvania} Electrocution Puerto Rico. .| Life Imprise¢ 
Maryiand...'Hanging Rhode Island! Life Imprisonment |!Virgin Islands| Hanging il 
In many States the jury can recommend life imprisonment. 2 A t | 
Be The jury decides upon the venalty. : aan 
3) If State within which sentence is imposed does not have death penalty the Court shall d 


some other State in which sentence shall be executed by manner prescribed in that State. 
Se 


ie ‘i 
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a State Individual Income Taxes; Rates, Exemptions 
Source: U. S. Treasury, Division of Tax Research; data are as of May 1, 1948 


Personal Exemp., 


Singl Sy ee Credi 
Applicable Percentage Applicable Per- Laie of familly. for de- 
to rates to centage|——_——__—__——_—_—| pend-= 


rates and Special rates | ents — 
or features 


5 $1,500 ~ 000 $300 


sa ar} First $1,000 | 1.5 $3, BOI-S5.000 4 
wa :201- 3,000 | 3 Over 5,000 5 5 “To vie steals seems es eeee 
ae 2,000 | 1 6,001- 7,000 | 3 101 Qu! 4a 
A 2,001- 3,000 | 1.25 7,001- 8,000 3.5 
2a ete io a3 8,001- 9,000 4 ae bee ee pa 
4 5,001- 6,000 | 2-5 ; _ 
ANBAS....... 3,000 | 1 11,001-25,000 | 4 
¥ 001- 6,000 | 2 Over 25,000 | 5 
fg GNOIAEL OOD | Bo ty Pica s dow sdwiad's t |otw de veg] eceeeee eee aee 
fornia...... 10, Pe) a airs See AR See OR ES 3,0003 4,5003 | 400 
J 10,001-15,000 | 2 The rates shown apply to taxable years Degen 
15,001-20,000 | 3 after December 31, 1 42, and before January 1, 1949 
= 20,001-25,000 | 4 Permanent rates are 
wa 25,001-30, 5 Ist $5,000 1% 10,001- 15,000 3% 20,001-25,000 5 
7. Over 30,000 | 6 5,001-10,000 2% _15,001-20,000 4% Over 25, 000 6% 
e. An optional simplified tax table is provided.!? 
do 12-14 First 2,000 6,001- 8,000 4 7. 
5 2,001- 4,000 | 2 8,001-10,000 Bee Ee fe oae rise Bast 
- 4:001- 6,000 | 3 Over 10.000 eee ees etre ES 
a Gross income in excess of $200 derived from di dends, 
5 royalties, and interest is subject to a 2-percent surtax. 
d An optional simplified tax tebie is provided13 
os 4 First 000 | 1 Over 10,000 3 1,000 2,000 200 
ro Z pind 3,001-10,000 we oF De des scisiewic quale ab cone 
Ff 1 7,001-10,000 
Hla. ........| First 1.000 | 2 10;001-20,000 
— 3,001- 5,000 3 Over 20,000 
5,001- 7,000 ee ee. Eee ee 
First 1,000 1.5 3,001- 4,000 
_ Lool- 2’000 | 3 4'001- 5,000 
aa 2'001- 3/000 | 4 Over 5,000 
4 3,001- 4.000 15 301 
Beee--+----| First 1,000 | 3 Over 4.000 (1,250) | (2,000) 
¢ 2'001- 3/000 | 3 The amount of tax payable under these rates was re- 
4 - : duced by 50 percent for taxable years 1942-1946; 25 
ag percent for 1947 and 1948. 
ss 5,001- 7,000 3 750 
a ee! Over 7,000] 4 er toe 
Z'001- 5.000 | 2-5 ference ese eeeeodee n'a sje Rcateee 
First 3,000 | 2 4,001- 5,000 4 201 501 
= Over 5,000 5 (1,000) (2,500) 
oe 4.000 | 3 An optional simplified tax table is provided.!# 
OS ie TIN A 2 SA Be Arta ABs 1,000 | 2.500 } 400 
10,001-50,000 | 4 vst e ce eeter et eleccsccec|eseeeesentaccsaseea face ae oe 
, Over 50000 | 6 6 Jectterr reer ert ler eee eee [eee er eeeteareeesre|eeecre A 
ae . FTIR EL ee ef Pt aaa ate easel esa ees 2,000 400 
“A eer are 5 An optional simplified tax return is provided.! 
pe. come 
ee 
et l-| 6 2.500 250 
achusetts®..| Earned Income,| 1.5 mye Sad hae yl BE Oe see 
a business F, in- A temporary additional tax equal to 10 percent of the 
ae a tax is applicable to the years 1936 through 1948. ‘ 
Ca ares ains|-3 second additional tax equal to 3 percent of the tax $s 
a Capital gains applicable to 1942 and succeeding years. 
1 5,001- 7,000 101 301 102 
2 . -7,001- 9,000 7 (1,000) (2, cach eeest 
3 9,001-12,500, |, 8: > |... ance oe emery aie 
4: . 123501-20,000 DCF. ew b hie aemaliers 4-9 eich esee| oiatureth iste 
5 Over {20:000. |) 105) 7 [25.0 o eames deat RE ¥ivte 
1 10,001-15,000 4 1,000 
2 15, 001 -25, 000 5 aceioreseiot ° 
Leet 3 Over 25,000 6 wocteas 
2 cr 1,200 
First 1 3,001- 5,000 |2.5 ~$3 : 
1, a G00 | 1.5-Less $5 | 5.001- = 7,000 13). 
2:001- 3,000 | 2° -Less 15 | 7,001- 9.000 9,000 Bs Sa): 
; An opticnt nye Se tax return is provided: 13 


IR... Firs 4,001- 6,000 | 3 1,000: 2,000 300 

Beovene-) E861 Z000 | 2 _ | Over * 6,000 | 4 veeteaee|cnttonsss [eeanees 

pshire? . - ean tans dialed ws osles 200 ments 
aa qnisome fromd peoperes sate t from savings deposits are exempt 

tax rate Se peer Pompei Raider ees odor 2p bt 4 | 22 

First a" “| 30,001-100, ee | 1,500 | 2,500 | 200. 

101601-20/000 | 2 | Over 100.0008 4 J... act RRR 


> Ves 


Be le 


ae eS 


« 


et 
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Personal Exemp. | 
Married oF 
Per- or hea = 
Stat Applicable Percentage Appleubie ean ge| Single lof family nt 
ate to rates oO rdabpal 
and Special rates 
for features S| 
Ge acd fad. 1,000 2,500 | 4 
Sat al ali et O01- 3000 5 The amount of tax payable under these rates v 
3'001- 5,000 | 4 reduced by 25 percent for taxable years 194 <l 
5,001- 7,000 |.5 and by 50 percent for 1945 and 1946. For 1947, 
7,001- 9,000 | 6 combination of the 50 percent reduction and the g 
Over 9,000 | 7 ditional 10 percent veterans’ bonus tax resulted in 


Capital gains are taxed at one-half the regular ty 
{income of unincorporated businesses is taxed ati 


‘ percent. d 
anita 2,000 | 3 6,001-10,000 6 1,000 2,0008 z 
eee rouna... Ste 4,000 | 4 Over 10,000 FT te lee seats PA Oo 4 
4,001- 6,000 = ies (ire roi tie OS os Se fw falas ; ae ‘fi 
-| Fi 2,000 1 6,001- 8,000 7.5 » 5 
aaa 2-001- 4/000 | 2 £,001-10,000 |-20  . |'see- «+ aenl beeen Ba 
1- 5,000 3 10,001-15,000 | 12.5 |... -- eee eee eee ee clos “ 
5,001- 6,000 5 Over 15,000 05-0 Wop oui ste fl Sao ere - 
scape First 1,500 } 1 6,001-7,500 5 1,000 2,000 & 
ee a ae 1,501- 3,000 | 2 Over 7,500! 6) owlos.- sauce Mere a: pd 
3,001- 4,500 | 3 An optional simplified tax table is provided 1% 
B501=6,000 | 4 dew sewn nin cine Cate een clissinisie msn ss ois 5 tie sieinae cf 
Dedsetvec.-} First. 500.| 2 3,001- 4,000 | 6 500 1,000 | 4 
ee 501- 1,000 | 3 4,001- 8,000] 7 = Joeweaeves conan a 
1,001- 2.000 | 4 Over 8,000 Bo eee mise 0 bis eaten ee 
2,001- 3,000 | 5 An optional simplified tax table is provided. 1% 
South Carolina,..| First 2,000 | 2 4,001- 6,000 4 1,000 1,800 a 
2,001- 4,000 | 3 Over 6.000 5 Merete | eee - l -f 
Tennessee’7,...... Interest and 6 The rate applicable to dividends from corporatill 
dividends having at least 75 percent of their property subject 
gy the Tennessee ad valorem tax is 4 percent. if 
Uteh?...........| First 1,000 1 3,001- 4,000 4 600 1,200 u 
; 1,001- 2,000 | 2 Over 4,000 t ee eee ce nts oS ee 
2,001- 3,000 Ee i es I Se ee ne era eet se 
Vermont!0..,....| First 1,000 | 1 Over 5,000 4 1, 
: 1,001- 3,000 |} 2 An optional simplified tax table is provided!s j 
BO0t= §000 | FS -° © func bee he alle os aces er er oe ole 
WITSIMIO i occa se First 3,000 | 2 Over 5,000 5 1,000 2,000 q 
3,001- 5,000 Sp rh ye PR a oc heases Bel Seok taeie eo oun bits. | Sis este eicheralee s/ 
Wisconsin! .,... First 1,000 | 1 7,001- 8,000 4 gt 17.501 4 
1,001- 2,000 | 1.25 8,001- 9,000 4.5 (800) (1,600) ite 
2,001- 3, 1.5 9,001-10,000 Le gee py See a 
3,001- 4,000 2 10_001-11,000 Lh ee GRP Acer ret a 
4,001- 5,000 2.5 11,001-12,000 : Wee Gare oo) ore S| e+ 
5,001- 6,000 3 Over 12,000 Doty PURE So te, Ng serene Es 
6,001- 7,000 | 3.5 Surtax: Normal tax less $37.50 divided by 6, An - 
tional simplified tax return is provided.13 
Dist..of Col......).. First_ 5,000 1 15,001-20,000 2.5 | 1,000 2,000 | & 
5,001-10,000 1.5 Over 20,000 Eee el eo oe Sie a were <= 
10,001-15,000 2 An optional simplified tax return is provided.3 


1Tax credit deductible from amount of tax rather than from net income. Sum in parenthesew 
presses tax credit as income exemption on assumption that latter is always deducted from le 
income bracket. | 
2Tax credit deductible from amount of tax rather than from net income. Sum in parentheses i 
amount by which the first dependent raises the level at which a married person or head of fal 
will first become taxable. 
8Exemptions shown are applicable to taxable years beginning -after Dec. 31, 1944 and H 
Jan, apie a eg ota exemptions are $2,000 and $3,500. © 
4m the case of dependent father, mother or grandparent, the taxpayer may take a deductio 
pe ees lieu As $7.50 ae rege . pas Bae , 
e exemptions and credits for dependents are deductible from the lowest income bracke 0 
equivalent to tax credits of $20, $50, and $8. respectively. eet -) 
6The exemptions shown consist of a specific exemption of $2,000 on earned income, in addition& 
ersonal exemption on earned income of $500 for husband or wife and a credit for each depende: 
aa ae person feed eee eee g Aeon all ae sates does etd ee $1,000 and whose income tog; 
w $ spouse’s does not exce x may have an exemption of $1,000 on his propert; 
7Tax applies only to interest and dividends. : prope ae 
8An additional exemption of $1,000 is provided for a married woman with separate income. 
®*For veterans of World War II, the exemptions for the years 1946-1949 are $2,700 for a single pe 
and $3,300 for a married person or head of family. : 
20An additional $500 exemption is-allowed to taxpayers over 65 years of age, 
“For purposes of the surtax, an additional tax credit of $37.50 is allowed. 7 
Exemptions shown are applicable to the period May 1, 1947 to December 31, 1948. Perm: 
exemptions are $1,000 and $2,500 and the credit for dependents is $400. : 
13California, Colorado, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Vermont provide an optional simp 
tax table for individuals with an adjusted gross income (defined the same as for Federal incom 
purposes) of $5,000 or less. In computing the table Colorado, Kentucky and Oklahoma alll 
standard deduction of 10 percent while California und Oregon allow 6 percent. In addition, Cole 
Oklahoma and Oregon allow deduction of Federal income tax liability as determined by the tax 
Maryland provides an optional simplified tax return for individuals whose gross income is. 
or less and consists only of salary, wages, or compensation for personal services; or divid 
interest and annuities not in excess of $106. The return allows a 10 percent standard ded : 
Missouri provides an optional return for individuals with adjusted gross income of $10,000 orl 
The return allows deduction of Federal income tax liability in addition to a standard dedis 
equivalent to 5 percent of adjusted gross income. Wisconsin provides an optional return for indivi 
with gross receipts of $3,500 or less. A standard deduction of about 9 percent of gross re ve 
allowed. The District of Columbia has an optional return for individuals whose gross incom 
allowance for dependents, is $5,000 or less. A 10-percent standard deduction is allowed. 


14For the period May 1, 1947 to December 31, 1948 the following temporary rates are appli ; . 
First $1,000....... 1% | 3,001- sigga Pekenasie ? 2% 6,001- 7;000....... 5 | 9,001-10,000,..2} 
; 

| 


, 


. 


BUOie: 2000-. 2. se 116" -4,001-"5,000... 5 7,001- 8,000.. e 
, 2:001- 3,000......: 2 5,001- 6,000......- 4 Bool. 9,000... Over Tbon 
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* State Sales Taxes, Types and Rates 
- Source: Division of Tax Research, U. S. Treasury; data are as of May 1, 
Rates on retail sales 


1948 


Type of tax! ae Br Auto-| Amuse- 


pers. | MoO- | ment | tau- | utili- 
prop. | biles | places |rants| ties 


Rates on receipts from 
Res- |Public ‘other specific sources 


Retail sales x 2 342 


2 Bn Pig aie ; 

General sales j....} 2 2 2 1 Manufacturing, preparation for 
sale of agricultural and horti- 
cultural ‘products, slaughtering 
animals for food, sales of feed.to 
poultrymen or stockmen for 
Own use, 4%; extracting, pro- 
cessing, printing and publish- 
ing, contractors, advertising, 
1%; hotels, apartment houses, 
office buildings, and garages, 
credit and coll. agencies, 2%. 

Retail sales Belts 2 22 2 2 : Printing and photography, 2% 

Retail sales x 2% DAG hiss eels k 8s Te ee 

Retail sales x Se ulbhs sa¢ % 2 25 

Retail sales x 1 : ERE Ay ey eae 

Retail sales Ve 26 2a Se PS ee 35 

Gross income |....} 44 ly r 1G 1 All other income, 1%, except that 
received from wholesales, 
play advertising, and industrial 
processing, 4%; drycleaning 
and laundering, 44%. 

Retail sales x 2 2 24 

Retail sales x 2 2 24 

Retail sales x 1s BS See 

Retail sales x 2 2 29 

Retail sales x 3 3 39 

Gross receipts | x 210 a 212 |Wholesaling, 34%; manufactur- 
ing, 4-1% ; contractors,1 % ;ex- 
tracting, 2-214 %; all other busi- 
nesses and professions not speci- 
fically exempted, 2%. 

Retail sales id 2 2 2 2 24 

Gross receipts | x 2s yu 2 2 2 Wholesaling, % i se K 

g and manu- 
fessional services. 2%. 
Car.13,.| General sales x 3 3 3 Bi aden Wholesaling, 1/20%. 
lS es ¥ Fu Be ae 8S de slates | > Olay cays 
ahoma..| Retail sales = 2 Qi4 2 2 215 |Printing and publishing, adver- 
® tising, hotel service, auto 
fe storage, 2%. 

Retail sales x 1 1 Ne AS SP 1 l4 

Retail sales x 2 2 2 2 24 

eel ae x 2 | eae ss a nea tee 

et es x 2 y 
Retail sales x 3 C Nigage 8, Baca i ee oe Wholesalers (except wholesalers 


BE: Novae en & ct ae He of wheat, oats and barley, which 
are 1400%), extractors, manu- 
facturers, printers and publish- 
ers, 4%; all other businesses 
and professions not specifically 
exempted. 4% 
Retail sales ve ae 28 2 2 DI Fae A 6e All services except personal and, 
Eige § rofessional services and pub- 


xe 


Gross receipts 


3-5.2/Wh eer 98/1000904 tract 
65/100 1.3-5. olesaler, 4; extrac 
parcEsineoy % 4 4 ing, 1.3-7.8%; manvfacturing, 
3 y , 39/100%; contractors, 2%; in- 
dustrial loan companies 1% ; all 
other businesses not specifically 
exempted, 1%. 


ing...| Retail sales x 28 2 2 2 2 


ndicates States imposin 
of tax: (1) Retail Sale 
In most States applies also 


t nly. 
Sep ccites or fnesrporated towns bordering other States same as that in adjoining State. 


@ applies to all public utilities except transportation, in Missouri, all except transportation ot 


use tax and are exempt from the sales tax while. 
sales tax. 


rs. 
lectricity is 1%. 


fn oe registered in the State and upon the use of 
ate. / 
d transportation of freight. 


—— ~ 
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Inheritance Tax Laws of the States 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


It is customaty for a person who makes a will to 
name an executor of the estate; otherwise the court 
may appoint an administrator. The executor named 
in a will may be exempted from giving a bond. Not 
so an administrator. 

In the case either of an_executor or an ad- 
ministrator, the disposition of the estate is subject 
to the supervision = the court, be it probate, 
orphans, or surrogate. . 

When there is no will, a person is said to have 
died intestate, and an administrator takes charge. 
New York and some other states have Public Ad- 
ministrators who are paid regular salaries out of 
the public funds. : 

Every estate is subject to one or more obligations 
before it can be lawfully distributed to the heirs. 
These obligations consist of debts of one kind or 
another, ~ f 

Every debt which is a lien on the property is an 
obligation. 

First among such debts are taxes, federal, state, 
or local; also mortgages on real estate. 


Law Summaries—Inheritance Tax Laws of the States Zi 


Judgments in civil actions for money 0 
liens, and as such are obligations. | 

Contracts made by the deceased ee | j 
tingent or direct money obligations are debe 
acknowledged as proven. im 

Wages owed are in most of the states @ 
and when proven, are a lien. 

Money or other property held in trust by 
deceased is an obligation. } 

Costs of administration up to the time of s 
ment of an estate are obligations. ‘ 

So also are expenses of the last illness, 
burial costs including a tomb at from $100 to 
according to the State. i" 

Pending settlement of the estate the nece 
living expenses of the family are an obligatii 

There is a time limit on obligations. USS 
claims on an estate must be submitted with 
year, provided the creditors have been giver 
notice of the debtor’s death. 

Following is a brief summary of the Inhel 
Tax laws of the States. 


—— 


Alabama—A tax equal to the full amount of state 
tax (80%) permissible when levied by and paid to 
Alabama as a credit or deduction in computing 
any Federal Estate Tax payable by such estate 
according to Act of Congress of 1926, with re- 
spect to the items subject to taxation in Alabama. 

Arizona—Estate Tax—On July 1, 1937, the Ari- 
zona_ Estate Bape became effective, replacing 

e inheritance Tax Law. 

Sete ager estate Tax—The first $100,000 of the 
net estate is tax exempt; the remainder 80% of the 
Federal Basic Tax or Federal Credit allowable to 
States. - 

California—Husband ($5,000 exemption); wife 
($24,000 exemption); minor child ($12,000 exemp- 
tion}; adult child erat exemption); lineal an- 
eestor lineal issue ($5,000 exemption), tax then 
ranges from 2% to 10%. d ; 

Brother, sister, or descendant of either, or wife 
or widow of a son or husband of a daughter there- 
of ($2,000 exemption); tax then ranges from 5% 


“to 15%. 


Uncle or aunt or descendant thereof ($500 ex- 
emption) with tax above that 6% to 15%. 

Others named as heirs ($50 exemption), tax 
then varies from 7% to 16%. 

One half of the community property passing to 
the wife is exempt and all thereof passing to the 
husband. 

Colorado—The exemptions are $20,000 .for the 
widow; $10,000 for husband, child, adopted child, 
or any lineal descendant; $2,000 for wife or widow 
of son, widower of daughter, grandparent, brother, 
sister, mutually acknowledged child; $500 for all 
others who inherit $500 or less, but if they inherit 
more than $500 they pay on all they get. The tax 
ranges from 2 per cent to 16 per. cent, according 
to the degree of relationship and the size of the 
inheritance. The legislature in 1943 amended the 
law so that Colorado is reciprocal as far as chari- 
table gifts and legacies are concerned—that is, if 
state of decédent’s residence exempts property used 
in Colorado from taxation, that state reciprocates, 
not taxing property left by a Colorado resident oo 
a charitable organization in a reciprocal state. 

Connecticut—The net estate of any resident of 
this State passing to any parent, grandparent, hus- 
band, wife, lineal descendant, adopted child, 
adoptive parent and lineal descendant of any 
adopted child, in excess of $10,000 in value to 
and including $25,000 in value, shall be liable to 
a tax of 2% thereof; thence up to 9%. The net 
estate for taxation purposes of a resident decedent 
shall be ascertained by adding to the appraised 
walue of the inventoried estate all gains made in 
reducing to possession choses in action, including 
notes and mortgages but not including corporate 
or governmental stocks or bonds, nor including 
income accruing after death; and deducting there- 
from losses incurred in the reduction to possession 
of choses in action, including notes and mortgages, 
but not including corporate or governmental stocks 
or bonds, nor including income accrued after death 
sie aed items allowed as deductions by the 
statute. 

To the husband or wife of .any child, stepchild, 
brother or sister of the full or half blood and to 
any descendant of such brother or sister in ex- 
cess of $3,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value shall be liable to a tax of 3% thereof: thence 
up to 10%; to any other person, corporation or as- 
sociation not included above in excess of $500 in 
value to and including $25,000 in value shall be 
liable to a tax of 6% thereof; thence up to 13%. 

Delaware—To grandparents, parents, child or de- 
scendant, son- or daughter-in-law, or adopted 
child, $3,000 exempt; to husband or wife, $20,000 
exemption. Rates on excess, 1% up to $30,000; in 
respect to husband and wife, 1% up to $27,000 to 


others, thence up to 4%. To brother or sister a 
whole or half blood, uncle, aunt, niece or new 
grandniece or grandnephew, or first cousin, 
exemption. Rates on excess, 2% up to $24,000 
up to 5%. To others and to non-blood 5% ¥ 
$25,000, thence up to 8%. Exemptions—Any ? 
erty, estate or interest devised or bequeathes 
charitable, educational, library, hospital, histe 
or religious purposes or for purposes of Ff 
benefit or improvement. } 

District of Columbia—The schedule of bens 
aries’ exemptions and rates where the deca 
died on or after July 27, 1939: Class A. Fe 
mother, husband, wife, children by blood or I 
ly adopted children, or any other lineal descen 
or ancestors of the decedent, an exemptics 
$5,000, on balance, to $50,000, 1%; to 3106 
2%; to $500,000, 3%; to $1,000,000, 4%- 
over, 5%; Class B, brother and sister o 
whole or half blood of the decedent, ¢ 
to. $25,000, 3%: to $50,000, 4%: to $iC 
6%; to $500,000, 8%; all over, 10%; Clas 
any person other than those included in C2 
A and B, and any firm, institution, associatil 
corporation (unless exempt under Class ae | 
to $25,000, 5%;* to $50,000, 7%; to $100,000, 
to $500,000, 12%; all over, A Class D, ens 
exempt, is on property transferred exclusivelb} 
public or municipal purposes, to the United & 
or the District, or exclusively for charitable, 
cational or religious purposes within the Diss 
All property and interest therein which shallfl 
from_a decedent to the same beneficiary ang 
beneficial interests which shall accrue shai 
united and treated as a single interest fo: 
termining the tax. # 

In addition there is a transfer tax on the « 
of every decedent who, after Aug. 18, 1937. 
a resident of the District of Columbia, ea 
80% of the Federal Estate tax imposed unde: 
1926 Federal Revenue Act, less credit for esta’ 
heritance, legacy or succession taxes lawfulls 
posed by any State or Territory of the Uu 
States and inheritance taxes imposed by the’ 
trict of Columbia. A similar tax is imposed ow 
estates of non-residents in the proportion the 
value of real and tangible personal prope 
‘cated in the District of Columbia bears ta 
Me eS le epee Siete. | 

orida—The Estate Tax Law, Cha 

Laws of Florida, 1933. Approved June cnet i 
estate tax law designed to absorb the cred 
lowed by the Federal Estate Tax Law, As aj 
to the estates of decedents of Florida, the ai 
of the tax is the difference between the ct 
allowed under the Federal law and the an 
of estate or inheritance taxes paid to the &| 
of the United States. The tax upon the 6} 
of non-residents of the State of Florida i 
portioned amount of the allowable credit — 
the Federal Act based upon the ratio of the 
erty situate in Florida the entire estate ¥ 
ever situate. Similar provisions apply to 
residents and aliens. Estates affected by the 
law are those whose owners died after Noy. 4,|| 
There is an_exemption of $100,000 to residen» 

Georgia Eignty per cent of the amount df 
Federal Inheritance Tax (1926 Act) amended I 
and the Act approved by the Governor (Me 
1941) whereby tax now applies to. estate of alt 
son who may die a non-resident of state. w 
the original Act applied only to the estate of si 
son who may die a resident of the state. Th 
emption under that Act is $100,000. If the | 
is not subject to the Federal Tax, no tax i 
pee ee the State. ns 


4 


-law, son-in-law, $| 
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at of same, $500. Taxable: (1) 2% up to $25,- 
to 15% over $500,000; (2) from 4% to 20%; 
from 6% to 25%. All others from 8% to 
0° All community property passing to either 
band or wife is exempt from inheritance tax. 
_Ailinois—Class 1, father, mother, lineal ancestor, 
band, wife, child, wife or widow of son, hus- 
id or widower of daughter, legally adopted chil- 
M@iren and their lineal descendants. All lineal de- 
Scendants of decedent born in lawful wedlock. 
tually acknowledged children—Exemption $20,- 
(brother or sister $10,000); taxable, to $50,000, 
; $50,000 to $150,000, 4%; to $250,000 6%; to 
9,000, 10%; over $500,000, 14%. Class 2, uncles, 
S, nieces, nephews and lineal descendants 
eof. Exemptions—$500; taxable, to $20,000, 6%; 
000 to $70,000, 8%; $70,000 to $170,000, 12%; 
r $170,000, 16%. Class 3, all others—Exemption 
Bo taxable, from 10% to $20,000 to 30% over 
250,000. 
Indiana—Tax is on the excess above exemption, 
#mree classes. First includes husband, wife, lineal 
mMeestor, lineal descendant, legally adopted child 
child to whom the transfer for not less than 
years stood in the mutually acknowledged 
Mationship of parent. Second, brother, sister or 
@escendant of a brother or sister, wife or 
Hdow of a son or husband of a daughter. Third, 
, others. Amount of tax runs from 1% to 10% 
Om the first class; from 5% to 15% on the sec- 
md class; from 7% to 20% on the third class. 
memptions are in the first class, wife $15,000, 
Bhildren of decedent under 18 years, $5,000, oth- 
S $2,000; 2nd class exemption is $500; 3rd _ class 
100. (Shall not apply to transfer of first $25,000 


II and who died while so a member of such 
ied forces or who being so engaged shall die as 
Tesult of injuries received or disease con- 
Facted in such service, within one year after 
rmination of World War II; but such taxes shall 
@ remitted by the state. For the purpose of this 
@w the termination of the war shall be evidenced 
ly the proclamation of the President of the 
Gnited States). 


% 

in the estate goes to wife, husband, children, 
r, mother or lineal descendant of the de- 
ent. To brother, sister and the like tax ranges 
m 5% to 10%; 10% to 15% in the case of other 
Exemptions—Husband or wife, $40,000; each 
id, also adopted or illegitimate child entitled 
“inherit, $15,000; father or mother, $10,000; 

ndchild or lineal descendant, $5,000. 
nsas—To husband, wife, lineal ancestor, lineal 
ndant, adopted child or lineal descendant of 
ed child, wife or widow of a son, or husband 
‘a daughter, (Class A), on first $25,000, 1%; 
ence up to 5% (except in case of surviving spouse 
hen rates are one-half those mentioned). To 
Fothers and sisters, (Class B), on first $25,000, 
b; thence up to 1215%. To, persons in other 
wrees of collateral consanguinity, strangers or 
thers not included above, (Class C), on first 
5,000, 5%, thence up to 15%. Exemptions 
h Surviving spouse, $75,000; to others of Class 
15,000; to each member of Class B, $5,000. 
mbers of Class C have no exemption. Rates 
named are charged only on amounts 
ess of exemptions allowed; when the share 
than $200 in excess of the exemption, and 
hares less than $200 in amount, no tax is 
arged. Exemptions and allowances if only a 
tt. of the estate is in Kansas are in proportion 
} that part. There is a 10-year statute of 
ations on the collection of taxes, except 
bond is given, then 5 years after the 
ation of bond, which must be renewed every 
Ts. Taxes are due 18 months after the date 
leath of decedent, and bear 6% interest per 
m from that date until paid. Transfers by. 


' 


= donor, although made more than one 
prior to death, are taxable. Jointly held 
ty, real or personal, with the right of 
vivorship, is a transfer incident to death and 
ble. All property transferred by a decedent to 
¥Y person in Class A, providing the transfer 
Sreof to such decedent was made not more than 
ars pfior to his death by another decedent 
‘as described in Class A and a normal tax 
on was paid to the State of Kansas, shall be 
; but this proviso does not apply to a tax 
under the provisions of Sections 79-150la or 
id. Kansas has reciprocity statute on the: 
-of intangibles. - 
u —The inheritance Tax Law which be- 
cotive April 24, 1936, places the surviving 
ise, child by blood, stepchild, adopted child 
option shall have occurred during infancy). 
ndchild, if the issue of a deceased child, 


a 
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in Class A; parent, brother, sister, brother or sis- 
ter of the half blood, nephew, niece, daughter-in- 
law, son-in-law and grandchild, being, the issue 
of a living child, in Class B; and all other per- 
sons not included in either of the other classes, and 
corporations, except educational, religious or other 
institutions, societies or associations, whose sole 
object and purpose are to carry on charitable, edu- 
cational or religious work within the state, and 
cities and towns or public institutions in the state 
when the transfers are to be used for public pur- 
poses, which are exempt, are in Class C. Amount 
of tax runs from 2% to 16% on Class A; from 4% 
to 16% on Class B; from 6% to 16% on Class C. 
Exemptions—The wife or infant son or daughter 
receive an exemption of $10,000; but if the trans- 
fer exceeds $30,000 the exemption shall be de- 
creased by substracting from $10,000 the amount 
by which the distributable share exceeds $30,000, 
so that a distributable share greater ‘than $40,- 
000 shall receive no exemption. All other per- 
sons of Class A receive an exemption of $5,000; 
but if the transfer exceeds $15,000 the exemption 
shall be decreased by subtracting from $5,000 the. 
amount by which the distributable share exceeds 
$15,000 so that a distributable share greater than 
$20,000 shall receive no exemption. If the de- 
cedent be not a resident of the State of Kentucky, 
but of the United States, the exemptions shall be 
the same proportion of the allowable exemption 
in the case of residents that the property taxable 
by Kentucky bears to the whole property trans- 
ferred by the decedent. Those in Classes B and C 
receive an exemption of $500; but if the transfer 
exceeds $1,000 the exemption shall be decreased 
by subtracting from $500 the amount by which 
the distributable share exceeds $1,000, so that @ 
distributable share greater than $1,500 shall re- 
ceive no exemption. In each case the exemption 
must be taken out of the first $10,000 inherited 
and the tax on the remainder, if any, on the first 
$10,000 shall be computed at the rates provided. 
All shares of stock incorporation organized under 
the law of the State, belonging to persons whose 
domicile is in a country foreign to the United 
States or its possessions shall on the death of the 
owner be subject to a tax of 5% of its actual value. 


Amendment effective June 1, 1942. Transfers for ° 


or in trust for educational, religious or other in- 
stitutions, societies or associations whose sole object 
and purpose are to carry on charitable, educational 
or religious work and all transfers for or in trust 
for any city, county, state or other public agency 
if the said charitable, educational, religious or 
public activity be in some state other than Ken- 
tucky, shall be exempt if the state in which said 
institutions or public activity is situated levies no 
inheritance or estate tax on legacies for or in trust 
for Kentucky charitable, educational, religious or 
public purposes. 5 

This amendment also provides for exemption of 
$500 to Classes B and C if their share did not 
exceed $1,000, etc. 

Proceeds of U. S. Goy’t Life Insurance policies 
or National Service Insurance policies, pees 
pay, etc., tax exempt. Such sums not to be con- 
sidered in determining the value of any taxable 
transfer. 

Louisiana—To direct descendants by blood or 
affinity, ascendant or surviving spouse in excess 
of $5,000, $5,000 to $20,000, 2%; over $20,000, 3%. 
To a collateral relation (including brothers or 
sisters by affinity), in: excess of $1,000, on amount 
in excess of $1,000, $1,000 to $20,000, 5%; in ex- 
cess of $20,000, 7%. To a stranger, in excess of 
$500; on amount in excess of $500, up to $5,000, 
5%; in excess of $5,000, 10%. Exemptions—To di- 
rect descendants, ascendant or surviving spouse, 
$5,000; to collateral relations, $1,000; to a stran- 
ger, $500. All legacies and donations to charitable, 
Teligious or educational institutions located in State 
entirely exempt. 3 : 

Maine—Class A. To husband, wife, father. 
mother, child, adopted child, or adoptive parent 
or child or children of deceased child by represen- 
tation, $10,000 exemption, then 2% on excess above 
exemption not over $25,000, thence up to 6%. 
Class Aa, Grandparents and other lineal ances- 
tors of remoter degrees, grandchildren and other 
lineal descendants of remoter degrees, wife or 
widow of son, or husband or widower of daughter, 
$500 exemption, then 2% on excess above exemp- 
tion not over $25,000, thence up to 6%. Class B, 
brother, half brother, sister, half sister, uncle, 
aunt, nephew, niece, grandnephew, grandniece, or 
cousin, $500 exemption, then 5% on excess above 
exemption not over $25,000, thence up to 12%. 
Class C, all others except for purposes specifically 
exempted such as Maine charities, etc., as set forth 
under Section. 2, $500 exemption; then 10% on 
excess above exemption not over $25,000, thence 
up to 16%. Applicable in estates when decedent 
died on or after July 31, 1945: A stepchild is in- 
cluded in Class A. In Class B, on excess above 
exemption, 8% on first $50,000. (Rates applicable 
to estates of decedents who died prior to July 
26, 1941, are lower. For information write In- 
heritance Tax Commissioner, Augusta, Maine.) 
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The Maine law takes advantage of the 80% credit 
allowed under the Federal Tax Law. 5 
Maryland—Direct, 1%; collateral, 742% (law of 
1935). The collateral applies to all distributees 
except parents, spouse, or lineal descendants of de- 
cedent, and except the State of Maryland, or any 
city or county thereof. Bequests up to $500 for 
perpetual upkeep of graves are also exempt. The 
tax is payable by the executor or administrator 
but out of the distributive shares. Legacies or be- 
quests up to $100 are exempt. Effective Oct. 1, 1941, 
this exemption increased to $150, and extends. to 
any property passing. Joint accounts in banks, 
building associations and property held jointly are 
faxed, the exemption being husband and wife not 
only as'tenants by the entirety but as joint ten- 
ants as well. The General Assembly (1943) 
amended inheritance Tax laws to exclude from 
taxation bequests to religious, charitable or edu- 
cational institutions; such exemptions apply to 
both the Direct tax and to the Collateral tax. 
Maryland—Estate Tax—The only other inheri- 
tance tax (except the tax on commissions of an 
executor or administrator). This is imposed only on 
estates large enough to be subject to the Federal 
Estate Tax. The tax payable to Maryland equals 
the amount of the credit allowable under the fed- 
eral law for taxes paid to the State. 
Massachusetts—No inheritance tax on share of 
husband, wife, father, mother, child, adopted child 
or adoptive parent unless they receive in excess 
of $10,000, in which case the rate is 1% on the 
first $10,000: 2% on next $15,000; 3% on next 
$25,000; 4% on next $50,000; 5% on next $150,000, 
and so on up to 9% on excess over $1,000,000. 
Grandchildren are taxable if they receive over 


$1,000 at above rates. Anybody may receive $1,000 


free from State inheritance tax. If brother, sis- 
ter, half brother, half sister, nephew, niece, step 
child or step parent receive more than $1,000, en- 
tire amount subject to inheritance tax; 4% on 
$10,000; 6%, next $15,000; 8% next $25,000; 10%, 
next $50,000; 11%, next $150,000, and so on to 15% 
on excess over $1,000,000. Rates for other classes of 
heirs range from 2% to 15%. All property subject 
to legacy and succession taxes shall be subject to 
an additional tax of 10% of all the taxes im- 
posed by said provisions with respect to prop- 
erty or interests therein passing or accruing upon 
the death of persons who died during the period be- 
ginning January 1, 1935, and ending December 31, 
1948. Subject to an additional tax of 3% of all 
taxes beginning January 1, 1942, and continuing 
permanently, proceeds of this tax to be paid to the 
Old Age Assistance Fund. 

Amounts are taxable for the ‘‘full’’ amount at 
the various rates, except that the property can- 
not be reduced by taxation below $10,000 or $1,000 
respectively. Death Taxes paid to the several states 
are credited against Federal Estate Taxes up to 
80% of Federal Estate Taxes under the 1926 Fed- 
eral Act. 

Michigan—Four rates—1. Beneficiaries, grand- 
father, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son or 
husband of daughter, adopted and mutually ac- 
knowledged child, provided such relationship be- 

an at or before child’s 17th birthday and con- 
inued until death of such decedent, granter, etc., 
or any lineal descendant exempt up to $5,000: wife 
or husband up to $30,000, with an additional 
$5,000 to the widow for each minor child to whom 
no property is transferred. 2. Inheritance tax is 
based on the total to each beneficiary’s interest 


* therein and not to the entire estate of the decedent 


less exemptions, at the rate of 2% on the first 
$50,000, thence up to 8% provided that that por- 
tion of the pucpenty so transferred consisting of 
Real Estate shall be taxed at 34 of the rates speci- 
fied. 3. In all other cases 10% on the first $50,000 
then up to 15%. 4. In the event that the total 
of the inheritance taxes imposed by this act do 
not equal or exceed 80% of the amount of the tax 
imposed by the Federal Revenue Act of 1926, an 
peut amount to equal 80% of said tax shall 
e added. 
_ Minnesota—Rates and. exemptions applicable in 
estates of persoms dying on or after July 16, 1937 
are included in 8 classes— (1) Wife, minor or de- 
pendent child, minor or dependent adopted child; 
(2) Adult child, adult adopted child, lineal issue of 
adopted child, lineal descendant of decedent; (3) 
Husband, mutually acknowledged child or lineal is- 
sue thereof; (4) Father, mother or other lineal an- 
cestors; (5) Brother, sister, or descendant thereof; 
wife or widow of a son, husband of a daughter; (6) 
Uncle or aunt by blood or descendant thereof: (33 
Any other relative or a stranger in blood to dece- 
dent or a corporation except those included in Class 
8, which includes the State of Minnesota or any po- 
litical division for public purposes, religious, chari- 
table, scientific, educational body, cemeteries, etc., 
all within the State of Minnesota, and like institu- 
tions in other States’ 9n reciprocal basis—totally 
exempt. Other exemptions: Classes (1) $10,000: (2) 
and (3) $5,000; (4) $3,000; (5) $1,000; (6) $250 
and (7) $100. Primary rates: First $15,000, - 
cluding exemption, 1%; next $15,000. 2%: then 
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20,000, 3%; $50,000, 312%; next $600,000, 4% 
See (1% 3 ied tor each $106,000 thereof); $400 
1044 and 11% (1% added for each $200,000 the 
of); all over, 12%. Primary rates apply to Clas 
1 and 2; for Classes 3 and 4, 142 times the prim 
rate. Class 5, 3 times; Class 6, 4 times; Class 
5 times. Life instired in excess of $32,500 and igs 
in contemplation of death are subject_to tam 

Life insurance payable to named beneficiaries 
excess of $32,500 is subject to tax; payable to: 
estate and annuity contracts issued by life ims 
ance companies are not entitled to “‘life insurana 
exemption. Gifts in contemplation of death = 
gifts to take effect at death are subject to # 
Property placed in joint tenancy prior to April 
1935, between decedent and spouse is taxable 
one-half the value of the property at the date 
death; after that and to all other relationships 
full value of the property is taxed; except insa 
as surviving joint tenant furnished consideraty 

Reasonable expenses of administration, last st 
ness, claims against decedent duly allowed as § 
family maintenance as allowed by court, not) 
ceeding $5,000, federal and state taxes, taxes wh 
have accrued or are a lien on property in the 
state at date of death shall be allowed as aec 
tions in the amount allowed by probate court bh 
ing jurisdiction before computing the tax. T@ 
tax limited to 35% of property transferred. f 

Minnesota has an estate tax law which m& 
up the difference between the inheritance tax 
the 80% credit allowed by the Federal Governm 
under the 1926 act. 

The state has a gift tax act which became 
July 16, 1937, which provides for an annual 
clusion of $2,500 for any gift, except future inter 
made to any number of donees during the cas 
dar year. In addition to the annual exclusion, | 
donor has an exemption for gifts made to H 
ticular donees equal to those provided for in: 
inheritance tax law. Gift tax rates are im 
cases 34 of the inheritance tax rates; classificat-™ 
the same as for inheritance tax, except that dor 
of the 7th Class have no exemption. Total 
limited to 35% of value of property in exces 
exemption. 

Mississippi—By the 1928 law the tax on the? 
estate of a decedent ranges from four-fifths 
1 per cent for estates not in excess of $50,000 
16 per cent of the amount by which the net és 
exceeds $10,000,000. For the purpose of the» 
the value of the taxable estate is determined @ 
of 1934), in the case of a resident, by deduce 
$50,000 from the difference between the deduct: 
allowed, and the gross estate. 

Missouri—To husband or wife, $20,000; ins 
and blind lineal descendants, $15.000; lineal 
cestor of descendant, adopted child or its ae 
dant, or illegitimate child, $5,000 in exemptis 
All over 1% up to 6% on over $400,000. To brota} 
sister, or their descendants, son- or daughtery 
law, $500; aunt, uncle or their descendants, $ 
all over, 3% up to 18%. To brother or sistex 
grandparents or their descendants, $100; all + 
4% up to 24%. To all others, including fore 
charitable and religious bequests, 5% up to 309) 
less than $100 not taxable. 


Husband, exemption, $5,000; eal ancestoi 
descendant, adopted child or lineal issue 
adopted child—exemption, $2,000—rates + 


or descendant, son’s wife or daughter’s husbs 
exempt, $500—rates 4% to 16%. Uncle, ai 
first cousin, no exemption; rates, 6% to 
any other degree of relationship, no exem shes 
8% to 32%. All property transferred for p 
as games purposes within the State, 1S | 
pt. i 
Nebraska—Father, mother, husband, wife, elt 
brother, sister, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, lil 
descendant, exemption, $10,000, 1% on all exai 
to uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or their lineal 
scendants, exemption, $2,900, 6% to $60,000 
9% on all excess. All others, exemption $500; 
$5,000, 6%; to $10,000, 9%; to $20,000, 12%© 
$50,000, 15%; all excess over $50,000, 18%. 
In addition, jointly held Property is taxable, 
vided the value of the joint property proporiied 
to the consideration furnished by the other }! 
tenant shall be excepted from the tax, and} 
any estate includes precy received by @ || 
ceased person by gift, est, devise or inherita 
from any other person who died within 5 yj 
prior to the death of such deceased person || 
mentioned, such property shall be exempt fror 
inheritance tax and it shall not be subject therey 
Nevada—The State has no inheritance or) 
laws. Same were ies in 1925. of j 
New Hampshire—All property within the juris 
tion of the state, real, or personal, and 
terest therein, belonging to domiciliaries of || 
state, and all real estate within the state, of | 
interest therein, belonging to persons w! 
not domiciliaries of the state, which sh: 
by will, or by the laws regulating intestate 
cession, or by deed, grant, bargain, sale 


exemption same as for widow. Brother or ib 
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! On April 22, 1933, these rates were increased b 
led to take effect in possession or enjoy- % aS an emergency measure. Each year there. 
at or after the death of the grantor or | after the Legislature has passed an emergency act 
» tO any person, absolutely or in trust, ex- | increasing the normal rates by the same amount 
o or for the use of the husband, wife, father, | so that the increased rates apply to the estates 
her, lineal descendant, or adopted child of aj of all decedents dying after April 21, 1933. 
ent, or for the care of cemetery lots, or to a The temporary rates on the net estate after 
or town in this state for public municipal pur- | allowing for the exemptions are 1% on a valua- 
shall be subject to a tax of 812% of its | tion up to $150,000: 2% up to $200,000; 3% up to 
flue, for the use of the state. $300,000; 4% up to $500,000; 5% up to $700,000; 
ew Jersey—Effective on and after June 2, 1937. | and so on up to 20% of the amount by which the 
father, mother, grandparents, husband, wife, | net estate exceeds $10,100,000. 
id, grandchild, lineal descendant, adopted The tax to be paid by the executor, who collects 
id and issue, mutually acknowledged child and | from the heirs, pro rata. Though due to death 
hild, 1% on any amount over $5,000 and/a discount of 5% is allowed if paid within 6 
§ $50,000, and so on up to 16% on any amount | months. 
er $3,700,000. To brother or sister or daughter- A 1929 law, effective on Sept. 1, 1930, eliminates 
aw or son-in-law, 5% on any amount up to/| all distinction between the sexes and between real 
(000, and so on up to 16% on any amount in| and personal property in so far as the descent and 
Of $2,200,000. To churches, hospitals, orphan distribution of property are involved; abolishes 
lms, public libraries, Bible and tract societies, | dower and courtesy; prohibits a man or woman 
jous, benevolent and charitable institutions, | from disinheriting the surviving spouse; limits to 
feligious and charitable uses and purposes as one-half the amount of the estate (as of the date 
as to institutions, 5% on any amount over | Of testator’s death) which may be given to charity; 
. To every other beneficiary, distributee, or | 2Nd gives an executor the right to sell real estate 
nsferee, 8% on any amount up to $900,000, and unless that right is expressly withheld: in the will 
"on up to 16% in excess of $1,700,000. To State | (does not affect wills made prior to Sept. 1, 1930). 
Wew Jersey, municipal corporation within State After Sept. 1, 1930, executors and trustees were 
her political division thereof, entirely exempt. | able to compromise and finally pay any transfer 
act also exempts property derived by a de- | tax, the final payment of which had been awaiting 
ed soldier’s estate from the Federal Govern-|the happening of some contingent event. This 
by reason of military service, and deems all | Privilege, of course, applies only to those estates 
fsons to have been born in lawful wedlock. where the contingent tax had not been finally de- 
/The exemption to the widow, husband, child, termined and paid, prior to Sept. 1, 1930, or with 
issue, is $5,000. A legacy of less than $500 | respect to which the contingency shall not have 
@nyone is not taxable. By the 1929 law exemp- happened, prior to that date. 
on from the inheritance tax is granted to the pro- In 1931, the Legislature, on the recommenda- 
s of life insurance policies transferred under | tion of the Decedent Estate Commission, shortened 
deeds or agreements. All the debts and ex- | the period for administration and distribution of 
Ses are first deducted from estate before calcu- | estates from one year to 7 months. It made cer- 
jon of tax, so the tax would be payable out of tain other changes in the law of estates. 
balance of the estate after payment of obli- North Carolina—To husband or wife, lineal issue 
ons. or lineal ancestors, adopted child, also stepchild. 
wy Jersey also has an Estate Tax Act, apply- | Exempt, $10,000 to widow, $5,000 to minor child, 
F to estate of deceased residents on and after | $2,000 to others of this class. Rates on excess, 1% 
© 22, 1934, in certain cases in addition to any | up to 12%. To brothers, sisters, aunts and uncles 
Weritance, succession or legacy taxes imposed | Of the decedent, and descendants of brothers and 
"the State of New Jersey under authority of | Sisters, but not descendants of aunts and uncles, 
other act or acts of that State, in order to|4% up to 16%. To other inheritors more remote 
In the benefit of the credit allowed under the | the rates range from 8% to 17%. } 
™l revenue acts pertaining to federal estate North Dakota—Estate Tax—On the net estate the 
tax is 2% up to $25,000 and rises gradually to 23% 
"also applies prior to said date in those estates | of the amount over $1,500,000. All insurance in 
endants dying subsequent to Feb. 26, 1926, | excess of $25,000 is included in gross estate. In 
eh are still in process of settlement and sub- | determining net estate deductions from gross are 
Zo jurisdiction of courts of probate in state | allowed on account of exemptions to husband or 
1d which inheritance taxes remain unpaid. wife of the amount received, not exceeding $20,000; 
few Mexico—To father, mother, husband, wife,| and to each lineal ancestor or descendant the 
eal descendant, legally adopted child, on amount | amount received, not exceeding $2,000 (if a minor, 
exemption, 1%: and an additional tax of | $5,000).’Deductions are allowed for devises or be- 
on grantee or donee on conveyances made | quests to or for the use of any public institution for 
templation of death or to take effect upon | exclusively public purposes, or to or for the use 
To wife or widow of son, husband of | of any corporation, institution, society or associa- 
@ehter, lineal descendant, legally adopted child, tion whose sole object and purpose is to carry 
her or sister, on amount over exemption, 5%, | 07 charitable, educational or religious work; also 
‘an additional 3% on grantee or donee on | Federal estate taxes paid and not refunded. State 
eyances made in contemplation of death or | and Federal income taxes on the income of the 
ake effect upon death. To other kindred, | decedent to the date of his death. 
agers to the blood, corporations, volunteer Ohio—To wife or minor child, $5,000 exemption; 
sociations or societies, in amount over exemp- | on $25,000 or part thereof, over exemptions, 1%; 
5%, and on additional tax on grantee or donee | thence up to 4%. To father, mother, husband, 
onveyances made in contemplation of death | adult child, adopted child or person recognized as 
fo take effect upon death. The exemptions | an adopted child and made a legal heir under the 
0,000 in the first two classes of heirs, and | provisions of a statute of this or any other state or 
to the last class. Only one exemption is al- | country, or the lineal descendants thereof, or a 
d upon the entire estate, and where passing | lineal descendant of an adopted child, $3,500 ex- 
ffcrent classes of heirs, the exemption is pro- | emption; on $25,000 or part thereof, over exemp- 
Gifts of paintings, pictures, books, en-| tion, 1%, thence up to 4%. To brother, sister, 
ngs, etc., for free exhibition within the State, | niece, nephew, wife or widow of a son, nusband 
operty passing to the State of subdivision | of a daughter of the decedent, or any child to 
f for public purposes, or to persons or-| whom the decedent, for not less than ten years 
d for charitable, etc., purneers if used with- | prior to the succession stood in the mutual ack- 
‘State, entirely exempt. nowledged relation of a parent, $500 exemption; on 
York—Resident—Under the new law, in ef- | $25,000 or part thereof, over exemption, 5%, thence 
Sept. 1, 1930, an exemption of $20,000 is al-| up to 8%. To other persons, institutions or cor- 
on property inherited by a husband or wife. | porations not named in above classes, no exemp- 
tion; on $25,000 or part thereof, 7%, thence up to 


lineal ancestor or descendant, adopted child, mB 
10%. 
OkIahoma—The value of the estate shall in- 


d, or lineal descendant of adopted child, 
pchild, or to a brother or sister, or to the 
widow of son, or to the husband or widower | clude the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 
ughter, or to any child to whom the de-| which shall pass to a surviving spouse or minor 
for not less than 10 years prior to such | child, and shall also include excess over $20,000 
1 stood in the mutually acknowledged rela- | of the amount receivable directly, in trust, or as 
f a parent; provided however, such relation- | annuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds of life 
an at or befgte the child’s 15th birthday | insurance by virtue of policies under which the in- 
continuous for 10 years thereafter, the ex- | sured has the right to change the beneficiary ex- 
is $5,000. All net estates not to exceed | cept as to proceeds of war r sk insurance, policies 
after deduction of the foregoing exemptions, | issued pursuant to the World War Veterans Ad- 
empt after March 21, 1932. justed Compensation Act and proceeds from pay- 
normal inheritance tax on the net estate, | ment of any Federal gratuity to the veteran of any 
Nowing for the exemptions is—0.80% on &| War in which the United States was engaged. A 
m up to $150,000; 1.60% up to $200,000; | $15,000 personal exemption is granted an estate 
to $300,000; 3.20% up to $500,000; 4% -| receivable by father, mother, wife, husband, child, 
700,000: and so on up to 16% of the amount j:adopted child or any lineal descendant of decedent 
the net estate exceeds $10,000,000. | or such adopted child. 
ormal rate is applicable to net estates of The rate of taxes upon the net estate and trans- 
dying on or after September 1, 1930, and/| fers shall be at the following rates: 1% to $10,000; 
9 April 22, 1933. thence up to 10%. 


contemplation of death, or made or 


« 
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In the event the State estate tax shall not equal 
80% of the 1926 Federal Estate Tax, then there is 
levied an additional tax equal to the difference. 

An Act amending sections of Oklahoma Statutes, 
1941, relating to reciprocity with other States and 
Territories of the United States in exempting 
intangible personal property from taxation for 
estate tax purposes; and declaring an emergency, 
was passed in April, 1945. 

Oregon—To grandfather, grandmother, father. 
mother, husband, wife, child, or stepchild, any 
lineal descendant of deceased; also any person 
related to the decedent by a chain of relationship, 
any step or steps of which are created by legal 
adoption, shall, for the purpose of this section, be 
considered as related in the same degree as 
though all steps in the relationship were by nat- 
ural blood, $10,000 to $25,000, 1%; thence up to 
15%. To brother, sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, 
or lineal descendant (exemption $1,000), addi- 
tional tax, $1,000 to $3,000, 1%; thence up to 20%. 

dditional tax in all other cases, exemption $500; 

500 to $1,000, 4%, thence up to 25%. Effective 
on_and after June 9, 1933. ‘ 

Pennsylvania—Transfer. Inheritance Tax Act of 
1919. imposing a tax on the clear value of estate 
Passing to direct and collateral heirs. To father, 

‘mother, husband, wife, children, lineal descend- 
ants, legally adopted children, step-children or the 
wife or widow of a “deceased son, or from the 
mother of an illegitimate child, 2%; to all others, 
10%; the only exemption allowed is the widow’s 
exemption of $500. 

ascertaining the clear value of such estates, 
the only deductions to be allowed from the gross 
values of such estates shall be the debts of the 
decedent, reasonable and customary funeral ex- 
penses, bequests or devises in trust, in reasonable 
amounts, the entire interest or income from which 
is to be perpetually oF oe to the care and preser- 
vation of the family burial lot’or lots, their en- 
closures and structures erected thereon, reasonable 
expenses for the erection of monuments or grave 
stones, grave and lot markers and the expenses 
of the administration of such estates. 

Rhode Island—Estates under $10,000 tax exempt 
(above said sum a general tax of 1% is imposed 
in addition to the rates specified below, with an 
additional tax of 2% on such portion as it may 
be necessary to postpone the assessment of taxes 
imposed until the beneficiarjes come into. posses- 
Sion of their inheritance). Tax on legacy or share 
of distribution—To grandparent, parent, adoptive 

arent, husband, wife, child, son- and daughter- 

-law, adopted child, mutually acknowledged 
child, lineal descendant, $10,000 is exempt. Rates 
on excess are: 1% below $25,000; 2%, $25,000 to 
$50,000: 3%, $50,000 to $250,000; 4%, $250,000 to 
$500,000, 5%; $500,000 to $750,000; 6%. $750,000 
to $1,000,000, then 7% on all over $1,000,000. To 
stepchild, stepparent, brother, sister, whole or half 
blood, nephew, niece, $5,000 is exempt. Rates on 
excess are: 2% below $25,000; 3%, $25,000 to $50,- 
000; 4%, $50,000 to $250,000; 5%, $250,000 to $500,- 

~ 000; 6% $500,000 to $750,000; 

000,000; thence 8% on all over $1,000,000. To others 


aw. 

An additional tax is imposed on the transfer of 
het estates, conformably with the Federal Estate 
Tax credit provision, at classified rates, beginning 
with 1.04% on estates over $250,000 and ranging 
to 14.92% on estates over $10.000,000, 

South Carolina—To husband, wife, minor child, 
minor grandchild, adult child, adult grandchildren, 
father or mother, on amount in excess of exemp- 
tion; up to $20,000, 1%; thence up to 6%. To 
lineal ancestor, lineal descendant (other than 
above), brother, sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, 
wife or widow of son, or husband of daughter, on 
amount in excess of exemption, up to $20,000, 2%; 
thence up to 7%. To any other beneficiary, double 
above rates, viz., 4% to 14%. Exemptions—Hus- 
band or wife, $10,000; minor child, $7,500; adult 
child, father or mother, $5,000; lineal ancestor or 
descendant, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, grand- 
child, etc., $500; any other beneficiary, $200. De- 
vises or bequests for educational, religious or pub- 
lie charities in this State, or fer city or town for 
public purposes, entirely exempt. 

South Dakota—Primary rates: To (1) Wife or 
lineal issue and adopted or mutually acknowl- 
edged child; $10,000 exemptions, then tax from 1% 
to 4% for over $100,000; (2) husband, lineal an- 
cestors, husband $10,000, others $3,000 exemptions, 
then tax from 2% to 8%; (3) brothers, sisters and 
descendants of either; wife or widow of a son or 
husband of a daughter; $500 exemptions, then tax 
from 3% to 12% for over $100,000; (4) brother or 
sister of father or mother, or descendant of 
brother or sister of father or mother of descendant; 
$200 exemptions, then tax from 4% to 16%; (5) 
persons in other degrees of collateral consanguin- 


Law Summaries—Inheritance Tax Laws of the States —-_— 


ity, strangers in blood and bodies politic or ¢ 
porate; $100 exemptions, then tax from 5% to 2 

All property transferred to public corporatii 
within the state for strictly county, town-or mu4 
cipal purposes, is exempt. All property transfer 
to South Dakota charitable, educational or _ 
ligious institutions is exempt. Transfers to fi 
ternal or benevolent institutions are taxable,” 

Tennessee—To husband, wife, son, daugh 
lineal ancestor or lineal descendant, legally adop 
child and lineal descendant of such adopted che 
from $10,000 to $25,000, 1%, thence up to 7%. 
maximum single exemption of $10,000 against 1) 
portion of the net estate distributable to one 
more of the beneficiaries of this class is allowé 
To any other relative, person, association or cor’ 
ration, from $1,000 to $50,000, 5%, thence up@ 
15%. (A Maximum single exemption of $1 
against that portion of estate distributable to 
or more beneficiaries of this class is allowed, 
vided no exemption is allowed against the est 
of a non-resident decedent and no exemptions 
deduction shall be made on account of dow 
courtesy.) In the case of estates of non-resider 
the exemption shall be apportioned in the 
that the value of the property included in the gi 
estate, to-wit, property, the transfer of which 
subject to the tax imposed hereby, bears to 
value of all the property that would have been t 
cluded in the gross estate if the decedent had bé 
a resident of this State; provided that, in = 
event, such proportionate part of the exempt 
shall not be less than is permitted by the Cong 
tution of the United States. 

Texas—To husband or wife direct, or any din 
lineal descendant of husband, or any direct lin 
descendant of husband or wife, or any 4d 
lineal descendant or ascendant of the decedent.f 
to any adopted child of decedent or to husb: 
of daughter, or wife of son, an exemption 
$25,000, and a graduated tax of 1% to 6%. 
Teligious, educational or charitable organizatil 
in State, bequest to be used within State, a 
exempt. to a zovernmental unit, Nationa 
State, it is the same as to husband or wife, 
vided any beqiest to the U. S. be spent in 
State of Texas. To brother or sister of deced 
or lineal descendant of such, in excess of $10, 
tax from 3% to 10%. To uncle or aunt of decedk 
or descendant of such, in excess of $1,000, tax fx 
4% to 15%. To any other person or organizath 
tax of from 5% to 20%, beginning at $500. Beque 
to persons not related to the deceased are sub. 
to the tax even if the bequest is to be used in | 
State (1931 Amendment). The Legislature in 7 
passed an act effective August 31, 1933, te 
estates to the extent of 80% of the Federal 
tate Tax (1926 Federal Revenue Act) which 
exempt on account of the net estate not excel 
ing in amount the total exemptions allowed. 
new statute also provides for an additional tax 
estates previously taxed in an amount equal to} 
difference between the sum of such taxes due 
paid the State and 80% of the total sum o 
Federal Estate Tax. 

Utah—A tax equal to the sum of the folloy 
percentages of the market value of the net es 
shall be imposed upon the transfer of the | 
estate of every decedent, whether a resident: 
nonresident of the state: all 

(1) 3% of amount by which net estate exce 
$10,000 and not to exceed $25,000, except wH) 
property not exceeding in value the sum of $401 
goes to husband, wife and/or children of decea 
or any or all of them by descent, devise, beques 
transfer directly or through a trustee, then in si# 
case the exemptions shall be the amount so gc 
not_to exceed $40,000: j 

2) 5% of amount by which net estate excet 
$25,000 and does not exceed $75,000 except wH! 
property not exceeding in value the sum of $40 
goes to the husband, wife and/or children of 
ceased or any or all of them by descent, devs 
bequest or transfer directly or through a trus 
then in such case. the exemptions shall be 
amount so going not to exceed $40,000, but on 
excess of $40,000 the rate shall be as herein 7 
vided: 8% of the amount by which net estate 
ceeds $75,000 and does not exceed $125,000. 7 
of amount by which net estate exceeds $125,4 
provided, at the discretion of the Tax Commis 
the taxpayer may choose to pay in kind on} 
estate or any portion thereof which is not liqui 


Vermont—To ‘husband, wife, child, fatli 
mother or erage wife or widow of a so 
husband of a daughter, child adopted i 
minority, child of a stepchild or of such adoyp 
child, or other lineal descendant. no. || 
unless legacy or share exceeds $10,000; be bw 
$10,000 and $25,000, 1%; thence up to 5%. Tok 


others 5% of the value in money of such legacy! 
distribution share. Exemptions: a bishop in | 
ecclesiastical capacity for religious uses, or a CI 
town or other municipal corporation for pull! 
charitable, educational or cemetery purposes, G 
charitable or religious society or institution t 
shall receive in trust or otherwise a legacy or 

tributive share consisting of or arising from 
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or personal,,or any interest therein, owned 

ich decedent at the date of his death. 

Arginia—The Svate inheritance tax law was 

Hded in 1926 to correspond to the rates in the 

al Revenue Act of 1926, by providing that 

inimum inheritance tax imposed shall, in no 
be less than 80% of the tax imposed by the 
Congress. 

@ rates of inheritance tax to father, mother, 
dfathers, grandmothers, husband, wife, chil- 
by blood or by legal adoption, grandchildren, 

f all other lineal ancestors and lineal descen- 
S of the decedent (exemption, $5,000) is 1% 

to $50,000 of the devise, and rises to 5% on 

me excess over $1,000,000. Brothers, sisters, 
nieces of the whole or half blood of 
nt, get $2,000 exemption and the rates vary 

2% to 10%. Other beneficiaries get $1,000 

msmption each, and the rates vary from 5% to 


)Washington—This is a community+property state, 
Ma hence one-half of the estate, after debts and 
penses are paid, is set over to the surviving 
se without tax. There is also a class exemp- 
of $5,000 in the net value of an estate passing 
perandfather, grandmother, father, mother, hus- 
wife, child, or step-child, adopted child, or a 
descendant of any adopted child, son-in- 
W, daughter-in-law, or lineal descendant of de- 
int, plus an additional exemption of $5,000 for 
ving spouse and $5,000 for each living child 
pin prior to death of decedent, stepchild or 
pted child. The rate of tax from 1% to 10%; 
1,000 class exemption in an estate passing to any 
fother or sister of decedent. Rate from 3% to 
= all others without exemption, with rate from 
to 25%. Estate passing to certain charitable 
ad religious organizations are exempt. 
West Virginia—The tax rates on amounts not 
seeding $50,000 to each beneficiary, wife, hus- 
d, child, stepchild, descendants of child, father 
cE mother of decedent, 3%; to brother or sister 
Mhiding those of half blood, 4%; to those fur- 
removed in relationship from decedent than 
Sher or sister, 7%; to those of no blood rela- 
ip, stranger, institutions, corporate or cther- 
se, 10% of net market value of property received. 
he tax rates range from 3% to 30%, according 
-the degree of relationship and the size of in- 
fitance. Exemptions—Property transferred to 
s, County, school district or municipality 
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in trust for use solely for educational, literary, 
scientific, religious or charitable purposes if used 
exclusively within the State. Under the law as 
amended a widow or widower (effective June 17, 
1945) receives a fiat $15,000 exemption; a child, 
step-child, father or mother each receives $5,000 
exemption, descendants of any child together 
receive a fiat $5,000 exemption. Exemptions are in- 
dividual and no beneficiary may claim any benefit 
of the exemption of another. 

Wisconsin—Tax of 2% to husband, wife, lineal 
descendants, lineal ancestors, adopted child, and 
lineal issue thereof; to brothers, sisters and their 
descendants. wife or widow of son. or husband of 
daughter. To uncles, aunts or their descendants, 
6%. To all others, 8%. When the estate is above 
$25,000 the above rates are multiplied as follows: 
$25,000 to $50,000, 2 times on excess; $50,000 to 
$100,000, 3 times on excess; $100,000 to $500,000, 4 
times on excess; above $500,000, 5 times on excess. 
But no such tax, however, shall exceed 15% of 
the property transferred to any beneficiary. More- 
over, the figures as to multiplication of tax refer 
to each separate beneficiary and not to the estate 
as a whole. Under an Emergency Relief Act, ap- 
plicable from March 27, 1935, to July 1, 1937, @ 
tax was imposed equal to 25% of the excess of $100 


Tax Laws; Trade-Mark Law 


of the normal inheritance tax on each transfer. 


This Relief Tax was extended to July 1, 1939, 
but was amended by the special session of the 
legislature for 1937, which amendment became 
effective as to the estates of all decedents who 
may die on or after Oct. 21, 1937, and prior to July 
1, 1941. This amendment eliminated the $100 and 
changed the rate from 25% to 30%. The emer- 
gency tax, now 30% of the normal tax, has been 
extended to July 1, 1949. Exemptions—$5,000 to 
husband, $15,000 to widow, $2,000 to brothers, .sis- 
ters and descendants, husband of daughter, wife or 
widow of son, lineal descendants or ancestors, and 
lesser amounts to other relatives, down to $100 
exemptions to strangers in blood. 
Wyoming—Husband, wife, parent, child, adopted 
child or adopted parent, brother or sister—ex- 
empt, $10,000; over exemption 2%; izrandparents, 
grandchild. half-brother, half-sister, 
$5,000: over exemptions, 4%. All other excepting 
charitable, etc.—no exemptions, 6%. Gifts for 
state, municipal, charitable, educational or re- 
ligious purposes or to any institution for use in the 
preservation of wild fowls or game or proceeds of 
insurance policies payable to named beneficiaries 


yereof for public purposes; property transferred | other than insured’s estate, entirely exempt. 
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| of trade-marks and 


Trade-Mark Law—Summary of 
Source: United States Patent Office : 


son's written consent. Special legislation prohibits 
registration of the Red Cross, the White Cross, 
Boy Scouts and other emblems; national insignia 
also cannot be registered. 

its most important pro- 


The new Act in one of r 
visions (2(f)) makes registrable on the principal 
register even geographical or descriptive words or 
surnames provided they7have acquired distinctive- 
ness or a so-called “‘secondary meaning.” The 
new law also for the first time provides for regis- 
tration of so-called ‘‘service marks,”’ i.e., marks 
used by dry cleaners, railroads, insurance com- 
panies, etc:, to indicate their services rather than 
merchandise made by them. So-called ‘‘certifica- 
tion marks’ and ‘‘coilective marks’’ are also regis- 
trable under the new Act. . 

(3) If registration on the principal register of 
he Lanham Act is not available, registration may 
pe secured on the ‘‘supplemental register’? which 
is a continuation of a register first created by an 
Act of 1920. Registration on this register is in- 
tended to serve as a basis for registration abroad 
and has little domestic value. Under the new Act, 
labels, packages and configurations of goods may 
pe registered on the supplemental register. (Com- 
mercial labels and advertisements are copyright- 
able as such at the Library of Congress.) (4) In 
addition to Federal registration laws, there exist 
trade-mark registration statutes in, almost all 
the forty-eight states. These laws’ cover a wide 
variety of business devices and usually provide for 
criminal remedies for willful infringement. Many 
of these state laws permit registration of marks 
before they are actually in use, while Federal 
registration may not be applied for before the 
mark is used in commerce. 

The United States is a member to two Inter- 
national Conventions: The Paris Convention for 
the Protection of Industrial Property as last re- 
vised in London in 1934 and the Washington Pan- 
American Convention of 1929. Under these two 
Conventions, the contracting countries committed 
themselves. to grant broad protection against un- 
fair competition and trade-mark infringement to 
#heir respective citizens and residents. The Lan- 
ham. Trade-Mark Act ae ey eves oe 

mmitments ‘and greatly enlarges the pro! 0 
pe ligree é trade names in the interna~ 


tional sphere. 
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Law Summaries—U. S. Copyright Law; Patent Law é 2 


Copyright Law of 
Source: 


The copyright law provides that the application 
for registration of any work ‘‘shall specify to which 
of the following fees the work in which copy- 

‘right is claimed belongs’’: \ 

{a) Books including composite and cyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers _and other compila- 
tions; (b) periodicals, including newspapers, (c) 
Jectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 
plastie works of a scientific or technical character; 
(j) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
‘tions including prints or labels used for articles of 
merchandise; (1) motion picture photoplays; (m) 
motion pictures other than photoplays. 

For works reproduced in copies for sale or public 
distribution: 1, Publish the work with the copy- 
right notice. The notice may be in the form 
“Gopyright, 19....(year date of publication), by 

3 ~...€@mame of copyright proprietor),”’ or in the 
vi case of works specified above (f) to (k) the notice 
‘ may consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle© 
accompanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
-_. §shall appear on some accessible part of the 
. copies. 2. Promptly after publication send to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D, C., two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
citizen and is first published in a foreign country, 
one copy only) of the best edition of the work, 
with an application for registration and $4 regis- 

tration fee. : 
In the case of books by American authors, or 
permanent residents of the United States, the 
x copies deposited must be accompanied by an affi- 
i davit, under the official seal of an officer author- 
ized to administer oaths, stating that the typeset- 
ting, printing and binding of the book have been 
performed within the United States. Affidavit and 
application forms will be supplied by the Copyright 

" Office on request. i 

Books of foreign ee in a language or lan- 
; guages other than English are not required to be 


manufactured in the United States. In the case 
of a book in the English language published abroad 
,before publication in this country, an ad interim 
copyright may be secured by depositing in the 
Copyright Office one complete copy of the foreign 
edition within required numberof days after its 
publication abroad. If two copies of such book 
Manufactured and published in this country are 
deposited for registration during the ad interim 
term, the copyright shall be extended for the full 
term of 28 years. 

For works not reproduced in copies for sale: 
Copyright may also be had of certain classes of 
works (see a, b, c, below) of which copies are not 


Ms Patent Law—Summary Of | 
Source: United States Patent Office 


A patent for an invention gives the inventor, his 
heirs or assigns, ‘“‘the exclusive right to make, use 
and vend’’ the invention for the term of 17 years 
throughout the United States and its territories. 

What is granted is the right to exclude others, 
but a patent does not give any right to the in- 
‘ ventor to make, use or sell his own invention if 

doing so would violate any Federal or State laws 

: or the prior rights of others. 
Vay By law a patent is granted to the inventor of 
_ @my new and useful art, machine, manufacture 
4 or composition of matter, or any new and useful 
improvement in these classes of subject matter, 

Patents are also granted for distinct and new 

varieties of plants. An original and ornamental 
design for an article of manufacture may be 
patented, but in this case the duration of the 

Retest is 344, 7, or 14 years as the inventor may 

elect. 

A patent is not granted upon a mere idea or 
suggestion, mor upon an invention which lacks 

: utility, mor for machines that will not operate, 

i particularly for alleged perpetual motion machines. 
Printed matter and methods of doing business 
are not patentable. 

Medicines consisting of mere mixtures of known 
ingredients, or amounting to physicians’ prescrip- 
tions can not ordinarily be patented. So-called 

| patent medicines are not patented, the phrase 
4 ‘patent medicine’? does not have the meaning that 
the medicine is patented. , 

A patent is granted only upon a regularly filed 
application, complete in all respects and the pay- 
ment of the fees required by law, and after an 
examination by the Patent Office. 

The application for patent must be made by the 
inventor. If two or more persons made the inven- 
tion jointly they must join in the application; a 


. 


An Official of the U. S. Copyright Office 


the United States ~ 


reproduced for sale, by filing in the Copytp 
Office an application for registration, with i 
statutory fee of $4, sending therewith: (a) Im 
case of lectures or other oral addresses or. of dij 
matic or musical compositions, one complete Cue 
of the work: (b) In the case of photographs = 
intended for general circulatiqn, one photograpE 
print. (c) In the case of works of art (paintim 
drawings, sculptures), or of drawings or plas 
works of a scientific or technical character, ¢ 
Baeienrar or other identifying reproduction of 
work. 

Fees—The Register of Copyrights shall rece 
and the persons to whom the services designa 
are rendered shall pay, the following fees: 

For the registration of a claim to copyright 
any work, except a print or label used for a | 
of merchandise, $4; for the registration of a cl: 
to copyright in a print or label used for articles 
merchandise, $6; which fees shall include a a 
tificate of registration under seal for each W 
registered: Provided, That only one registrat 
fee shall be required in the case of several * 
umes of the same book published and depositee 
the same time. : 

For recording the renewal of copyright 
issuance of certificate therefor, $2. 4 

For every additional certificate of registration, 

For certifying a cepy of an application _ 
registration of copyright, and for all other « 
tifications, $2. 

For recording every assignment, agreeme 
power of attorney, or other paper not exceet 
six pages, $3; for each additional page or lesss 
cents; for each title over one in the paper ” 
corded, 50 cents additional. 

For recording a notice of use, $2, for each nox 
of not more than five titles; and 50 cents fore 
additional title. 

For any requested search of Copyright Office - 
ords, or works deposited, or services renderet 
connection therewith, $3 for each hour of t 
consumed.’” 4 | 
_ Copyright notices in books must be placed on 
title page or on the-page immediately followin 

The original term of copyright under exis 
U. S. law runs for 28 years. Within one { 
prior to the expiration of the original term, . 
author or his widow or children, execttonaaal 
next of kin, may secure a renewal for a fi 
term of 28 years. In case of composite wor 
posthumous works or works made for hire, 
proprietor may secure the renewal. 

Copyright in the United States may be secw 
for works of foreign authors published in © 
foreign countries on compliance with the Ame 
copyright law. Providing, that the country 
which the author is a national has copyright ry 
tions with the United States. | 


patent issued to more than one person as 
ventors where only one was actually the inve 
is invalid. If the inventor is dead or ins 
application may be made by the administr: : 
executor of the estate, or by the guardian. ~ 

An application for patent consists of a fj 

tion, specification, oath, drawings if the ing 
tion can be illustrated, and the government fi 
fee. The petition and specification must be sifil 
by the inventor, and the oath must be execi 
by the inventor. The pi eotieat ihe must give a 
and complete description of the invention. || 
must contain a claim or claims pointing out 
invention. The fee for filing the applicatio 
$30 (with $1 additional for each clatin in ey 
of twenty) but is less in the case of design 
plications. 

The application is examined to see if it is a 
lete and proper in form and a search is 1 
o see if the invention is new. The patent or 

of the claims may be refused on the ground 
the invention claimed is not new or on 
ground that the differences between é 


been described in a printed publication, | an 
efore the date 
| 


nt may appeal to the Board of Appeals 
e Patent Office. From an adverse decision 
Board of Appeals there is a further appeal 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals or, 
‘the alternative, the applicant may file a civil 
pn in the United States District Court for 
€ District of Columbia. 
en two or more applications are filed claim- 
substantially the same patentable invention, 
hen an application which is otherwise patent- 
'claims the same invention as an 


fentor and should receive the patent. The 
ston of the Patent Office is reviewable by the 


hen the examiner finds an application allow- 


ee (except in the case of design patents) becomes 
fs fee. Note: The final fee is not always the same 


lowed may differ from the number of claims orig- 

y filed. The rights conferred by a patent begin 
the date it is granted; the terms ‘‘patent pend- 
& or ‘‘patent applied for’’ have no legal signifi- 
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, issued 
nt, an interference proceeding is instituted 
he Patent Office to determine from evidence 
h may be submitted which party is the prior 


@ notice is sent to the applicant and a final 
‘and the patent is issued after the payment of | 
"filing fee since the number of claims finally | 


re 
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cance, they merely conyey the information that 
someone has been or is attempting to obtain 
a patent. 

The patent or an interest therein may be as- 

Signed, either before or after it is granted. 
_ if a patent is infringed the patentee may sue 
in the appropriate federal court for the recovery 
of damages, and an injunction. - The court can 
then decide the validity of the patent. If the 
patentee notifies anyone of infringement, that 
person may ask a court to render a judgment 
on the matter. 

A patentee may not use his patents-to form a 
combination in restraint of trade in violation of the 
anti-trust laws, nor may he fix resale prices or 
teers to exercise control over unpatented ma- 
erials. 

_ During times of war the Commissioner of Patents 
is authorized to withhold the issuance of a patent 
and order. the invention to be kept secret if its 
publication would be detrimental to public safety 
or national defense. Likewise during such periods, 
a license must be obtained before an application 
for patent can be filed in a foreign country. 

| Pamphlet copies of the Patent Laws, the Rules 
| of Practice of the United States Patent Office, or 
| General Information Concerning Patents, can be 
| obtained from the Patent Office. 


Session 


The second session of the 80th Congress, sitting 
ym Jan, 6 to June 20, 1948, enacted 505 bills 
law, of which 43 were vetoed by President 


-chambers. 
MEASURES PASSED 


¥ yproved a compromise bill to draft men 19 


cies and 


of the defenses 
55,000,000 for the 
farshall Plan). 
"Extended for one 
ments Act (first enacted in 1934). 


European Recovery Program 


g a two-year period. 
tended the terms of 
ic Energy Commission for two years. 


ll Dec. 31, 1949. 


nereases in special delivery and air mail rates. 


ation. 


ne needy aged, 
84,000,000 a year. 


the Federal Security Agency, th 
er and the Public Health Service .The meas- 


ice from the Labor Department to the Security 
Brayea the Reed-Bulwinkle bill exempting 
anti-trust action rate agreements among rail- 
which had been sanctioned by the Inter- 
Commerce Commission. 

uced by $4,733,600,000 the tax on 1948 in- 


Pea a bil tendi federal rent controls 
ill extending era ‘ 
hy oe to March 31, 1949. 
the Reconstruction Finance 
reduced its lending 
,000, to $1,500,000,000 and 
'$325.000,000 to $100,000,000 


stock fro y 
fade permanent the State Department’s 
merica’’ information and cultural program. 


MEASURES THAT FAILED 
anti-inflation price control program. 
g range housi program. 
] rights bills. ~ 
eral aid to education. 
Lawrence Seaway: 
al of Federal taxes on oleomargarine. 
the Mundt-Nixon to control Communist activi- 
; the United States. ‘ 
ompulsory health insurance. r 
dened eeclat cari on Aare at Wes 
p rizing a i n t 
Riecioetor construction of its world head- 
§ in New York City. oa 


man. Five of the vetoes were overridden. During 
session, 3,871 measures were introduced in the 


hh 25 years of age for 21 months’ service 


for the | number he had recommended. 
for the | 


of free nations. Included was 


year~ the Reciprocal Trade 
sed a bill admitting 205,000 displaced persons 
the members of the 
ontinued Government supports of farm prices 
: 480,000 postal employees by 

Sent a, Sages Be he wl provaed 


control and 


da bill to raise Social Security benefits for 
Benccay. the blind, the dependent children 


“Voice 


to the | ized the 


Record of 80th Congress, Second Session 


r THE PRESIDENT’S SCORE 
President Truman submitted 17 major legislative 
measures with the following results: 


Bills Passed (7) 
The peacetime draft. ; 
The global foreign aid program. 
Continued Government support of farm prices. 
Extension of Federal rent controls, but in modi- 
fied form. 
Admission of displaced persons, but only half the 


Extension of reciprocal trade agreements, also 
in modified form. 1 

Extension of the terms of the members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, but again in modified 


gious Bills Rejected (10) 

Universal military training. 

A civil rights program. 

Increase in the minimum hourly wage from 40 
cents to 75 cents. 

Price control. 

Feceral aid to education. 

A long range housing program. ‘ 

Expansion of social security to include 20,000,000 
more individuals. 

A national health program. 

A cost-of-living tax credit. 

Admission of Alaska and Hawaii to the union as 


Bore: Major Bills Vetoed 

Reduction of 1948 personal income tax (veto 
overridden). . 

Increases in social security benefits in certain 
classifications (overridden). 

Transfer of U.S. ape Service from Labor 
Department to Federal Security Agency (over- 
ridden). 

Bill excluding newspaper and magazine vendors 


i ‘opriatin: 975,914,000 jointly ri - : 
sed a bill approp g $ each dmeranncc, from Social Security (overridden) 


Bill authorizing the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation to investigate appointees to the Atomic 


rovided for transfer of the U. S. Employment | Rnergy Commission (sustained). 


Bill to sell 245,000 acres of Indian reservation 
lands (sustained). 
SPECIAL SESSION 


From the floor of the Democratic National Con- 


vention in Philadelphia, President Truman (July 
15, 1948) called a special session of the 80th Con- 
gress. The extra session opened July 26 and con- 
tinued through Aug. 7. i 

In his message to the special session, President 
Truman called for action on 10 Administration pro- 
posals on which the regular session had either 
jailed to act or passed: bills which he considered 
inadequate. He proposed an eight-point anti-infla- 
tion program; Civil rights legislation; a long range 
housing program; Federal aid for education; in- 
crease in the minimum hourly wage from 40 cents 
to 75 cents; increase in old age insurance aid; 
liberalization of legislation admitting displaced 
persons; approval of a $65,000,000 loan for the 
United Nations headquarters; approval of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement; broadening of the 
Federal pay increase bill. 

The Republican-controlled Congress took action 
only on three of the President’s proposals, It 
passed two of the proposed eight inflation curbs 
-consumer credit controls and regulation of bank 
credits, It passed a limited housing measure pro- 
viding new aids to private construction of small 
homes and apartment houses, but-omitted action 
‘en public housing and slum clearance. 
loan to the United Nations. 

The civil rights program was' killed by a five-day 
filibuster by Southern Democrats. 


It author- 
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The United States Immigration Law 


Source: The Federal Statutes, Regulations prescribed thereunder, and Executive Orders 


President Roosevelt on June 3, 1941, signed an 
Executive order in connection with the Passport 
Act of May 22, 1918. The order provides that 
nonimmigrants must present unexpired passports 
or official documents in the nature of passports 
issued by the governments of the countries to 
which they owe allegiance or other travel docu- 
ments showing their origin and identity as pre- 
scribed in regulations issued by the Secretary of 
pea and valid passport or other nonimmigrant 
v. 


as. 

Immigrants must present unexpired passports, or 
official documents in the nature of passports, issued 
by the governments of the countries to which they 
owe allegiance, or other travel documents showing 
their origin and identity, prescribed in regulations 
issued by the Secretary of State, and valid immi- 
gration visas granted by the consular officers of the 
United States in accordance with the requirements 
of the Immigration Act of 1924 and the regulations 
issued thereunder. 

The Secretary of State is authorized to define 
cases of emergency in which the passport and 
immigration visa requirements may be waived for 
both immigrant and nonimmigrant aliens. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The general provisions of the Federal immigra- 
tion laws, applicable to documents and quotas, are, 
brief, as follows: ‘ 

Applications for visas are made to American 
Consuls abroad. The consuls must reject applica- 
tions presented by aliens who, because of moral, 
mental, physical, or other unfitness are within the 
classes excluded from the United States under the 

ation laws. > 

The principal United States consular officer in 
each foreign country is designated as quota-control 
Officer, and it is his duty to see that the quota is 
not exceeded. The Consular service is under the 
Department of State. 2 $s 

By the President’s Proclamations of April 28, 
1938, February 8. 1944, September 28, 1945, and 
July 4, 1946, issued under the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended, quotas were fixed that specify the 
number of aliens who may enter the United States 
from each of the foreign countries, These quotas 
permit 153,929 immigrants to enter the United 
States yearly. 

The quota does not apply to Canada, Mexico, or 
independent countries of Central and South 
America. Natives of those countries can come 
without quota restriction. 

If an alien obtains a quota immigration visa 
and later changes his mind about emigrating, his 
place cannot be taken by another. _ 

Members of races ineligible to citizenship are 
excluded from entering the United States as im- 
migrants, unless they come as returning lawful 
residents, ministers, or professors (including the 
wives and children under 18 years of age of minis- 
ters and professors). Students are also admitted 
as immigrants, but only for limited periods. The 
racial restrictions are not applicable to nonimmi- 
grants who seek to come to the United States for 
@ temporary purpose, and they may be permitted 
to_enter under certain conditions. 

Possession of the required documents is not a 
guarantee that the holder will be allowed to enter 
the United States. The question of admissibility 
Can not finally be determined until the alien actu- 
ally applies for admission at a port of entry to the 
United States and is inspected by officers of the 
United States Immigration and Naturalization 


‘Service. That organization is in the Department 


of Justice. 


‘IMMIGRANTS AND NONIMMIGRANTS 


Aliens entering the United States are divided 
into three classes, quota igrants, nonquota 
immigrants, and nonimmigrants. Only quota im- 
migrants are subject to the quota restrictions. 

A nonquota immigrant is: 

(a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child 
under 21 years of age, or the wife, of a citizen, or 
the husband of a citizen of the United States by 
a@ Marriage occurring prior to Jan. 1, 1948. 

Mo) An immigrant who was born in Canada, 

Newfoundland, exico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, Canal Zone, or an independent country 
of Central or South America, and his wife, and 
his unmarried children under 18 years of age, if 
accompanying or following to join him. 
(The nonquota status described in paragraph 
(a) or paragraph (b) next above, is not applicable 
to an alien who is ineligible to citizenship, nor to 
persons of a race indigenous to India, nor to 
Chinese persons who are not Chinese wives of 
eres ee 1 

c nh immigrant previously lawfully adm‘ 
to the United : ‘! M4 eed 
temporary visit abroad. 

(d) An immigrant who continuously for at least 


States, who is returning from a- 
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two years immediately preceding the time off 
application for admission to the United States 
been, and who seeks to enter the United § 
for the purpose of, carrying on the voca 
of minister of any religious denominations 
professor in any college, academy, semin i 
university, and his wife and unmarried child 
under 18 years of age, accompanying or follow 
to join him; ex : 

(e) A woman who was a citizen of the Un 
States and lost her citizenship by reasons 
her marriage to an alien, or the loss of Ung 
States citizenship by her husband, or by D 
riage to an alien and residence in a for 
country, and who has acquired no other natios 
ity by affirmative act other than by such marri 

(f) An immigrant who is a bona fide stue 
within the meaning of Sec. 4(e) of the Immigra 
Act of 1924, at least 15 years of age, and who § 
to enter the United States solely for the pury 
of study; : t 

(g) An immigrant, who was a citizen of | 
United States and also a national of a fore 
state, who lost his citizenship of the Un 
States under section 401(c) of the Nationali 
of 1940 (54 Stat. 1169; 8 U. S. C. 801(c)) an. 
claims that he is entering the, United States 
the purpose of reacquiring his citizenship. 

(h) An immigrant who applies for admission 
the United States within three years of Dee.) 
1945, and who is the child under 21 years of ag 
the husband or wife of a United States citizen 
is serving in, or has an honorable discharge cer 
cate from service in, the armed forces of 
United States prior to December 31, 1946, | 
during the Second World War. _ 

(i) Any citizen of the Philippines who actu 
resided in the United States for a continw 
period of 3 years during the period of forty-~ 
months ending Nov. 30, 1941, if entering 
United States during the period from July 
1946, to July 3, 1951, both dates inclusive, for 
purpose of resuming residence in the United Ste 
and his wife, if a citizen of. the Philippines 
eligible to United States citizenship, and his 
married children under 18 years of age, if # 
wife or children are accompanying or followina 
join him during such_ period. 

(Paragraphs (c), (d), (e), (f), and (g) 
to an immigrant regardless of his race, and 
also does (h) as regards a spouse who was mar 
to a United States citizen before 30 days 8 
July 22, 1947.) 

A nonimmigrant is: | 

(1) An accredited official of a foreign gova 
ment recognized by the Government of the Unf 
ser! his family, attendants, servants, and 
ployees; 

(2) An alien visiting the United States ¢ 
porarily as a tourist or temporarily for busines: 
pleasure; 

(3) An alien in continuous transit through 1 
United States; | 

(4) An alien lawfully admitted to the Uns 
States who later goes in transit from one par 
the United States to another through foreign a 
tiguous territory. 

(5) A bona fide alien seaman serving as such 
a@ vessel arriving at a port of the United 
and seeking to enter temporarily the United St# 
solely in the pursuit of his calling as a seaman# 

(6) An alien entitled to enter the Unite 5 
solely to carry on trade between the United St: 
and the foreign state of which he is a natiail 
under and in pursuance of the provisions el 
treaty of commerce and navigation, and his wi 
and his unmarried children under twenty-one} 
of Ee if accompanying or following to join i 
an 

(7) A representative of a foreign governmen 
or to an international organization entitled 
enjoy privileges, exemptions and immunities: 
an international organization under the Inter 
tional Organizations Immunities Act, or an 
officer or employee of such an internation: i 
ganization, and the family, attendants, se a 
and employees’ of such a representative, officer 
employee. 

A quota immigrant is any other than a n 
quota immigrant or a non-immigrant. 1 


EXCLUDED CLASSES Ny 


The following are among the classes of all 
excluded from admission into the United Stas 
(1) All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded pers 
epileptics, insane persons; persons of constitutiay 
psychopathic inferiority; persons with chroni¢h 
coholism; paupers; professional beggars, vagrae 
persons . likely become a public nab 
nm any form 


oiaa.0 


persons afflicted with tuberculosis 
with a loathsome or dangerous, contagious dises 
Persons who are found to be and are certifieds 
the examining surgeon as being mentally def ck 
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cally defective to an extent affecting ability | remained out of the United States for at least one 
a living; persons who have departed from | year from the date of deportation. 
Tisdiction of the United States for the (6) Persons who previously resided in the United 
je of evading or avoiding training or service | States and fell into distress or needed public aid 
é armed forces of the United States during | and who were removed from the United States to a 
war or during a period declared by the/| foreign country at the expense of the Federal 
it to be a period of national emergency; | Government after May 13, 1937. Such aliens, how- 
who have been convicted of or admit the | ever, may be admitted if their readmission has 
sion of offenses involving moral turpitude; = rag oops the Secretary of State and At- 
sts. orney General. 
‘Anarchists, or persons who believe in or (7) All aliens over 16 years of age who cannot 
te the overthrow by force or violence of the | read the English language or some other language 
niment of the United States or of all forms of | or dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish, with the 
Or who disbelieve in or are opposed to or- | following exceptions: 

6d government, or who advocate the assas- (a) Persons who are physically incapable of 

Hh of public officials, or who advocate or | reading. : 

} the unlawful destruction of property; pros-|+ (b) Any admissible alien or any alien heretofore 
: or persons coming for the purpose of | or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of the 
fitution or for any other immoral purpose. United States may bring in or send for his father 
Contract laborers who have been induced, | or grandfather, over 55 years of age, his wife or 
encouraged, or solicited to migrate to this | mother, his grandmother, or his unmarried or 
by offers or promises or employment, | widowed daughter, who, if otherwise admissible, 
or unskilled; persons who have been ex- | may be admitted whether such relative can read 
from admission and deported in pursuance | or not. 
and who may again seek admission within (c) Persons seeking admission to avoid religious 
; from the date of such deportation, unless | persecution in the country of their last permanent 
P to their re-emberkation at a foreign port or | residence. 

‘attempt to be admitted from foreign con- (d) Persons previously residing here who were 
as territory the Attorney General shall have | lawfully admitted, resided continuously herein for 
ented to their reapplying for admission. —— 5 years, and return hereto, within 6 months from 
fsons whose ticket or passage is paid for with | the date of their departure. 
foney of another, unless such persons do not | (e) Persons in transit through the United States. 
to one of the foregoing excluded classes; | (f) Persons lawfully admitted and who later go 
gms whose ticket or passage is paid for by any | in transit through foreign contiguous territory 

tion, association, society, municipality, or | (the period an alien may remain in foreign con- 

a government; stowaways, except that any | tiguous territory while in transit under this ex- 
owaway, if otherwise admissible, may be | emption shall be limited to 60 days; an alien may 
d in the discretion of the Attorney Gen- | leave and enter at the same port and still be in 
Pall children under sixteen years of age un-/| transit within the meaning hereof). 

Mpanied by or not coming to one or both of (g) Exhibitors and employees of fairs and ex- 
iP parents, except that any such children may | positions authorized by Congress. 
idmitted if they are not likely to become a (h) Persons whose legal domicile or bona fide 
lie charge and are otherwise eligible. residence was in Canada, Newfoundland, Cuba, 
With certain exceptions (see “GENERAL | or Mexico for at least one year immediately pre- 
DVISIONS”’), Asiatics, Pacific Islanders and | ceding entry and who enter the United States tem- 
ens ineligible to United States citizenship. | porarily for business or pleasure for a period not 
in such ineligible classes, regardless of | exceeding one year. 

e. certain deserters from the armed forces Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
United States, and certain nationals of | imported if labor of like kind unemployed cannot 
Al countries who applied for relief from lia- | be found in this country. 

or training and service under the Selective The provisions of law applicable to contract 
g and Service Act of 1940. (Persons of a race| labor shall not be held to exclude professional 
us to the Philippine Islands or India and | actors, artists, lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers, 
persons are not racially ineligible to citi- professors, persons belonging to any reco 
a Jearned profession, or domestic servants. 

ens who have been arrested and deported Violations of an immoral-women clause are 
ance of law, as distinguished from persons punishable, on eonviction, by imprisonment up to 
d and deported, regardless of when such | ten years and a fine up to $5,000, Violations of a 
tion occurred. They cannot land even as | contract-labor clause are punishable, on conviction 
except to go to a hospital. Such aliens, | by $1.000 fine in each case and (or) imprisonment 
, may be given permission by the Attorney | up to two years. Violations of an Anarchist clause 
to reapply for admission after they have | are punishable by imprisonment up to five years. 


Passport Regulations 


Source: United States Department of State : 
applying for a passport, or for the, evidence, otherwise the applicant must be required 
j yl Peroni of a passport, should name | to obtain as a witness an American citizen having 
untries he intends to visit and the object of his place of business within the jurisdiction of the 


is . Pass ma: issued | court or the passport agency. 
oan Peetiies be. ‘amerioan consuiet officers The witness, in signing the application, should 
t outlying possession of the United States state the nature of his profession or business and 
chief executive. , his professionai or business address. 
ovided by reciprocal agreements, non- A person born in the United States in a place 
ant visa fees have been waived as between where Official records of birth were kept at the 
Tinited States and Argentina, the Bahama time of his birth must submit with the application 
Barbados, Belgium, Belgian Congo, Ber- | 4 birth certificate under the seal of the official 
| Brazil Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, custodian of birth records. A certificate must show 
atk, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El the date and place of birth and that the record 
r. Finland, Greenland, Guatemala, Haiti, | was made at the time of birth or shortly thereafter. 
Hungary, Iceland, iran (Persia), Italy, | If a birth certificate is not obtainable, that fact 
"Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Miquelon, should be shown, and the application should be 
nds, Nicaragua, Newfoundland, Norway, pon a8 by a bapa ee a aie 
} ; , and | copy of the record of bap under the seal of the 
aces Sue, Syedes, Bt.» Fienrey church in which the applicant was baptized, giv- 
ing the date and place of birth, the date of bap- 
tism, and the date on which the record of baptism 
was made. A baptismal certificate must show that 
the baptism occurred within a short time after 
the date of birth. If birth and baptismal cer- 
tificates are not obtainable, an affidavit of the 
parent or of the physician, nurse, or midwife who 
attended the birth, or the affidavit of a reputable 
person having sufficient knowledge to be able to 
testify as to the place and date of the applicant’s 
birth may be accepted. —_ ~ 
In the case of a person born abroad prior to noon 
yspaper, magaz E.S.T. May 24, 1934, whose father was at the time 
vill not be accepted. a citizen and had previously resided here before 
itness—The application must be supported | the birth of his child, his application should be 
davit of at least one credible witness, who. ae pepenies by evidence of his father’s American 
n 3 ars. In. tiens F : 
hed alge nthe td be fe - Persons born abroad after May 24, 1934, and prior 
the applican be | to Jan. 13, 1941, of an American mother or father 
I the clerk of court or | who had previously resided here may submit evi- 
able to establish ide dence of the citizenship of either of their parents. 


ed otographs not more 
by 3 1% by 242 
in size 


is 
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A child born abroad after Jan. 13, 1941 of parents 
one of whom is a-citizen of the United States and 
the other of whom is an alien must show that his 
American parent has had ten years’ residence in 
the United States or one of its outlying possessions, 
at least five of which were after attaining the age 
of 16\years. Such child, whether born between May 
24, 1934 and Jan. 13, 1941, or on and after the 
latler date, must reside in the United States or its 
outlying possessions for a period or periods total- 
ing five years between the ages of 13 and 21 years. 

A naturalized citizen must transmit his certificate 
of naturalization, with his application. It will be 
returned to him after inspection. He must state in 
his application when he emigrated, where he has 
when and before what 
court he was naturalized, and that he is the iden- 
tical person described in the certificate. 

A woman applicant should state whether she 
has ever been married. A married woman should 
sign her own given name with the family name 


. of her husband. 


A person who is a national of the United States, 
but not a citizen thereof, must state that he owes 
allegiance to the United States and that he does not 
acknowledge allegiance to any other government, 
and must submit evidence in support of his claim. 

Under the Act of May 16, 1932, passports are 
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valid for two years from date of issue 
a shorter period, but may be renew 
period of two years upon payment of a 

Passports will be issued by consuls abro 
classes of persons mentioned below: a) 

(a) To native citizens, to whom depai rtit 
passports have been issued or who have bee 
cluded in departmental passports subseque 
Jan 3, 1918, and to are citizens who aretg 

ified by service passports. ie 
: (b) To native and naturalized citizens, 

registration at a consulate is valid at the 
when the application for a passport is filed. 

(c) To citizens not included in the a 
named above, in certain emergency cases. — 

There are certain instances, such as ose! 
tioned below, in which consuls are not allow 
issue passports, unless. specifically authoriz 
the Department of State: F 

d) Persons who claim American citize: 
but who have never established their clai 
whose claims are open to doubt. This clas 
include, among others: Ls , 

1, Those persons who claim citizenship byg 
in the U. S. and who adduce evidence in pl 
their claims, which requires verification. 

2. Those who claim citizenship by birth B 
possess dual nationality and whose claims < 
doubtful validity. E ; 


Law Defining United States Nationals and Citizens 


Source: United States 


Under the Act approved Oct. 14, 1940, effec- 
tive January 13, 1941, as amended, the following 
persons are considered nationals and citizens of the 
United States. - 

Sec. 201. The following shall be nationals and 
citizens of the United States at birth: 

(a) A person born in the United States and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof: 

b) A person born in the United States to a 
member of -an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
aboriginal tribe: Provided, That the granting of 
citizenship under this subsection shall not in any 
manner impair or otherwise affect the right of such 


. Person to tribal or other property; 


(c) A person born outside of the United States 
and its outlying possessions of parents both of 
whom are citizens of the United States and one of 
Whom has resided in the United States or one of 
its outlying possessions, prior to the birth of such 
person: f 

(d) A person born outside of the United States 
and its outlying possessions of parents one of whom 
is a citizen of the United States who resided in the 
United States or one of its outlying possessions 
prior to the birth of such person, and the other of 
pom is a national, but not a citizen of the United 

es: 

(e) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States of parents one of whom’ is a 
citizen of the United States who resided in the 
United States or one of its outlying possessions 
prior to the birth of such person: 

(f) A child of unknown parentage found in the 
United States, until shown not to have been born 
in the United States: 

(g) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents one of whom is 
@ citizen of the United States who, prior to the 
birth of such person, has had ten years’ residence 
in the United States or one of its outlying posses- 


Sions, at least five of which were after. attaining P 


the age of sixteen years, the other being an alien: 
Provided, That, in order to retain such citizenship, 
the chiid must reside in the United States or its 
Outlying possessions for a period or periods totaling 
five years between the ages of thirteen and twenty- 
one years: Provided further, That, if the child has 
not taken up a residence in the United States or 
its outlying possessions by the time he reaches the 
age of sixteen years, or if he resides abroad for 
such a time that it becomes impossible for him. to 
complete the five years’ residence in the United 
States or its outlying possessions before reaching 
the age of twenty-one years, his American citizen- 
3 shall thereupon cease. 

‘he Pataca provisos shall not apply to a child 
born abroad whose American parent is at the time 
of the child’s birth residing abroad solely. or prin- 
cipally in the employment of the Government of 

t fide American, educa- 
tional, scientific, philanthropic, religious, commer- 
cial, or financial organization, having its principal 
office or place of business in the United States, or 
an international agency of an official character in 
which the United States participates, for which he 
receives a substantial compensation: 

(h) The foregoing provisions of subsection (g) 
concerning retention of citizenship shall apply to 
@ child born abroad subsequent to May 24, 1934, 

(i) A person born outside the United States and 


Department of Justice 


United States after December 7, 1941, and 
the date ef the termination of hostilities f 
present war as proclaimed by the Preside 
determined by a joint resolution by the Cou 
and who, prior to the birth of such person, hs 
10 years’ residence in the United States oF « 
its outlying possessions, at least» five of 
were after attaining the age of 12 years, the 
being an alien: Provided, That in order to 
such citizenship, the child must reside ij 
United States or its outlying possessions 
period or periods totaling 5 years betwee 
ages of 13 and 21 years: Provided further, 
the child has not taken up a residence 
United States- or its outlying possessions E 
time he reaches the age of 16 
resides abroad for such a time that it becom« 
possible for him to complete the 5 years’ resis 
in the United States or its outlying posse 
before reaching the age of 21 years, his Am 
citizenship shall thereupon cease. 

Sec. 202. All persons born in Puerto B 
or after April 11, 1899, subject to the jurisc 
of the United States, residing on the effectiv 
of this Act in Puerto Rico or other territory 
which the United States exercises rights of | 
eignty and not citizens of the United States ; 
any other Act, are hereby declared to be ci 
of the United States. L 

Sec. 203. (a) Any person born in the Canal 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether 
or after the effective date of this Act, whose - 
or mother or both at the time of the birth ow 
person was or is a citizen of the United § 
declared to be a citizen of the United Sta 

(b) Any person born in the Republic of Ps 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether — 


ationals, but no’ 
irth: 


1 
national, but not a citizen, of the United Staii 
rd 
7 


ossessi 


but not citizens, of the United & 


person; ¢ 
(c) A child of unknown parentage foun 
outlying possession of the United State: 
shown not to have been born in such 
possession, ‘ 
Sec. 205. The provisions of Section 20 
sections (c), (d), ce) and (g), and sectic 
subsections (a) and (b), hereof apply, as qj 
date of birth, to a child born out of wedlocl 
vided the paternity is established during mirt} 
aa alts) a a or adjudication of a co my) 
court. a 
In the absence of such legitimation or adju 
tion, the child, whether born before or afte 
effective date of this Act, if the mother ha 
nationality of the United States at the tim 
child’s birth, and had Proviounly Tesided 3 
United States or one of its outlying posses 
shall be held to have acquired at birth her np 
ality status. s . 


oun 


401. A person who is a national of the 
States, whether by birth or naturalization, 
ose his nationality by: 
Obtaining naturalization in a foreign state, 
upon his own application or through the 
uralization of a parent having legal custody of 
m person: Provided, however. That nationality 
fall not be lost as the result of the naturalization 
@ parent unless and until the child shall have 
@ined the age of 23 years without acquiring 
gent residence in the United States. Provided 
her, That a person who has acquired foreign 
nality through tae naturalization of his par- 
Or parents, and who at the same time is a 
m of the United States, shall, if abroad and 
S not heretofore expatriated himself as an 
(can citizen by his own voluntary act, be 
itted within two years from the effective date 
this Act to return to the United States and take 
permanent residence therein, and it shall be 
lereafter deemed that he has elected to be an 
Tican citizen. Failure on the part of such per- 
® so return and take up permanent residence 
he United States during such period shall be 
d to be a determination on the part of such 
tson to discontinue his status as an American 
Pn, and such person shall be forever stopped 
Fesuch failure from thereafter claiming such 
fican citizenship; or 
Taking an oath or making an affirmation or 
formal declaration of allegiance to a fereign 


s, or 
Entering, or serving in, the armed forces of 
en state unless expressly authorized by the 
“of the United States, if he has or acquires 
tionality of such foreign state; or 
Accepting, or performing the duties of, any 
®, post, or employment under the government 
'@ foreign state or political subdivision thereof for 
wh only nationals of such state are eligible; or 
®) Voting in a political election in a foreign state 
ticipating in an election or plebiscite to 
ine the sovereignty over foreign territory; or 
Making a formal renunciation of nationality 
rs a diplomatic or consular officer of the United 
in a foreign state, in such form as may be 
bed by the Secretary of State; or 
(ode At military or naval forces of the 
States time of war, provided he is con- 
@ thereof by court martial and as the result 
ch conviction is dismissed or dishonorably 
arged from the service of such military or 
¥al forces: Provided, That notwithstanding loss 
| Mationality or citizenship or civil or political 
under the terms of this or previous Acts 
ason of desertion committed in time of war, 
ration to active duty with such military or 
forces in time of war or the reenlistment or 
on of such a person in time of war with 
sion of competent military or naval author- 
or or subsequent to the effective date of this 
shall be deemed to have the immediate effect 
storing such nationality or citizenship and all 
‘and political rights heretofore or hereafter 
st and of removing all civil and political 
ties resulting therefrom; or 
Committing any act of treason against, or 
empting by force to overthrow or bearing arms 
ainst the United States, provided he is convicted 
x by a court martial or by a court of com- 
ent jurisdiction; or | $ 
)) Making in the United States a formal written 
iation of nationality in such form as may 
ribed by, and before such officer as may 
gnated by, the Attorney General, whenever 
lé United States shall be in a state of war and 
Attorney General shall approve such renuncia- 
not contrary to the interests of national 
or ‘ 
Departing from or remaining outside of the 
i time of war 
sident to be 


or nava 
402. A 


be eae 


control of s 
n shall exis 
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Loss of Nationality, Act of 1940, as Amended 


Source: United States Department of Justice 


shall result solely 
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with respect’ to any officer or employee of 
fein beh serving abroad aa euch otdoan 
, nor to any acc 
his STiCe ; my ompanying member of 
ec. 403, (a) Except as provided in sub-section 
(g), (h) and (i) of section 401, no national can ex- 
patriate himself, or be expatriated, under this 
section while within the United States or any of 
its outlying possessions, but expatriation shall 
result from the performance within the United 
States or any of its outlying possessions of any of 
the acts or the fulfillment of any of the conditions 
specified in this section if and when the national 
thereafter takes up a residence abroad. 

(b) No national under 18 years of age can ex- 
patriate himself under subsections (b) to (g), in- 
clusive, of section 401. 

Sec. 404. A person who has become a national 
by naturalization shall lose his nationality by: 

(a) Residing for at least 2 years in the territory 
of a foreign state of which he was formerly a 
national or in which the place of his birth is situ- 
ated, if he acquires through such residence the 
nationality of such foreign state by operation of 
the law thereof: or \ 

(b) Residing continuously for 3 years in the 
territory of a foreign state of which he was for- 
merly a national or in which the place of his birth 
aoe except as provided in section 406 

ereof. 

(c) Residing continuously for 5 years in any 
other foreign state, except as provided in section 
406 hereof. 

SEC. 405. 
to a person: 

(a) Who resides abroad in the employment and 
i the orders of the Government of the United 

ates; 

(b) Who is receiving compensation from the 
Government of the United States and residing 
abroad on account of disability incurred in its 
service. 

Sec. 406. Subsections (b) and (c) of section 404 
shall have no application to a person: 

(a) Who shall have resided in the United States 
not Jess than twenty-five years subsequent to his 
naturalization and shall have attained the age of 
sixty-five years when the foreign residence is 
established: , 

(b) Who is residing abroad upon the date of the 
approval of this Act, or who is thereafter sent 
abroad, and resides abroad temporarily solely or 
principally to represent a bona fide American 
educational, scientific, philanthropic, religious, 
commercial, financial, or business organization,’ 
having its principal office or place of business in 
the United States, or an international agency of 
an official character in which the United States 
participates, for which he receives a substantial 
compensation; 

‘$ hs is residing abroad on account of ill 
ealth; 


Section 404 shall have no application 


(d) Who is residing abroad for the purpose of — 


pursuing studies of a specialized character or at- 
tending an institution of learning of a grade above 
that of a preparatory school, provided that such 
residence does not exceed five years; 

(e) Who is the wife, husband, or child under 
twenty-one years of age of, and is residing abroad 
for the purpose of being with, an American citizen 
spouse or parent who is residing abroad for one of 
the objects or causes specified in section 405 or 
subsections (a), (b), (c), or (d) hereof; 

Who was born in the United States or one 
of its outlying possessions, who originally had 
American nationality, and who, after having lost 
such nationality through marriage to an alien, 
reacquired it; 

(g) Who is the wife, husband, or child under 
twenty-one years of age of, and is residing abroad 
for the purpose of being with a spouse or parent 
who is an American national by birth and such 
spouse or parent during minority for a period or 
periods totaling ten years has resided in the 
United States; 

(h) Who is a veteran of the Spanish-American 
War, or of the World War, his wife, minor chil- 
dren, or dependent parents. 

Sec. 407. A person. having American nationality, 
who is a minor and is’ residing in a foreign state 
with or under the legal custody of a parent who 
loses American nationality under section 404 of 
this Act, shall at the same time lose his American 


| nationality if such minor has or acquires the 


nationality of such foreign state: Provided, That, 
in such case, American nationality shall not he 
lost as the result of loss of Amefican-nationality by 
the parent unless and until the child attains the 
age of 23 pas without having acquired permanent 
residence in the United States. 

Sec. 408. The loss of nationality under this Act 
from the performance by a 
national of the acts or fulfillment of the condi- 
tions specified in this Act. 
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Sec. 409. Nationality shall not be lost under the 
provisions of section 404 or 407 of this Act until 
the expiration of six years following the date of 
the approval of this Act: Provided, however, That 
a naturalized person who shall have become subject 
to the presumption that he has ceased to be an 
American citizen as provided for in the second 
paragraph of section 2 of the Act of March 2, 1907, 
and who shall not have overrome it under the 


rules in effect immediately preceding the dat: 
the approval of this Act, shall continue tc 
subject to such presumption for the period 0 
years following the date of the approval of this 
unless it is overcome during such period. — 
Sec. 410. Nothing in this Act shall be applie: 
contravention of the provisions of any treaty 
convention to which the United States is a py 
| upon the date of the approval of this Act. | 


How to Become a Citizen of the United States iH 


c 


Source: Department of Justice;.Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


A person who desires to be naturalized as a 
citizen of the United States may obtain the neces- 
sary application form as well as detailed informa- 
tion from the nearest office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service or from the clerk of a 
court handling naturalization cases. 

Generally, a person cannot be naturalized in the 
United States unless he has been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence. 
Persons belonging to the following racial groups 
may become citizens by naturalization: white per- 
sons, Negroes, descendants of races native to North 
or South America or nearby islands, Filipinos, 
Chinese persons, and persons of races native to 
India. However, these requirements are waived in 
the cases of certain veterans of the United States 
armed forces. +e 

The first step of an applicant for citizenship in 
the usual case is to make a declaration of intention 
in the office of the clerk of any naturalization 
court. The declaration may be made at any time 
after arrival in this country, A fee of°$3 must be 
paid to the clerk. Many persons are exempt from 
this requirement. The most important classes of 


,applicants so exempt are persons married to citi- 


zens and certain veterans of our armed forces. 

A person who is required to make a declaration 
of intention may not apply for his final citizenship 
papers until he has lived in the United States 
continuously for five years. When he makes his 
final application he must show that he has lived 
in the State for at least the last six months. These 
residence requirements are modified in the cases 
of various exempt classes of applicants. For exam- 


‘ple, applicants who are married to citizens are 


required to have lived in the United States for only 


one, two, or three years, depending on the dati 
marriage and the date of the spouse’s natura 
tion. Similarly, certain veterans of our ah 
forces are required to establish in lieu of pem 
of residence that they have served honorak 

the armed forces for the periods set. fort 

special statutory provisions. _ at 

Every person who files a petition for natural 
tion must: ; 

(1) sign the petition in his own handwriting 

physically able to write; 

(2) be able to speak English, if physically 

to speak; 

(3) have been a person of good moral chara 

attached to the principles of the Const 
_ tion, and well disposed to the good order 
happiness of the United States for five yp 
just before filing the petition or for Ww. 
ever other period of residence is require 
his case; and ; 
(4) have a fair knowledge and understanding 
our form of government and the fundame: 
principles of the Constitution, 

The petitioner also is obliged to have two _ 
nesses who are persons of good moral chara 
and citizens. These witnesses must have pers 
knowledge of the applicant’s character, reside: 
loyalty, and other qualifications. } 

When he files his petition, the applicant r 
pay the clerk of the court a fee of $8. The 
of the certificate of naturalization is include 
this fee. 

When the court grants a petition for nat 
tion, the applicant takes an oath of allegian 
the United States and renounces his former a 


giance. 


The Presidential Veto 


Source: Library of Congress. 


Under Article I, Section 7, of the Constitution 
every measure passed by Congress must be sen 
to the President for his signature. If he approves 
a bill, he signs it and it becomes a law. But if he 
disapproves, he sends it back to the house where 
it originated with a statement of his objections. 

A two-thirds majority of both houses is required 
to override a Presidental veto. If any bill is not 


returned by the President within 10 days (Sune 
excepted) after it has reached him, it becom 
law if Congress is in session. But if Congres 
its adjournment. prevents the return of a b 
does not become a law. This is called a “pot 


veto. 
The following Presidents made use of the 


power: 


Pocket ES Pocket 
Presidents Vetoes | vetoes | Total Presidents Vetoes | vetoes or, 
Washington............. 2 ite 2 Cleveland (first term)....| 302 10 3 

AE 5 1 6 Benjamin Harrison...... 19 22 a 
WCNC TRE ena 1 3 1 |/Cleveland (second term). .| 42 121 16 

17S) rr 7 6 13 Mokiinleg.: goec6.ce telson 6 36 
Jd te eee 8 2 10 Theodore Roosevelt... .. . 42 40 i 
EARS Vere creiele ts ctlee pes Ts 2 1 3 Wad. Coe vc oer eee 30 9 3 
BAGEBA SNACKS ts pcihsiye v0 9 1 10 Wilson 7d 8 Soe ctr el.) es 33 11 a 

ISUONARAN i... s 5... 5 3 8 Hoarding. 27a. bag. state els 1 
REGOT ES estas ose cas ea vs 3 2 B= || Cooltdens- een 232 ee 20 29° | mA 

ie bois OS ag aes Seen 21 a RIK 21 Moover st. seo. ce 20 15 
oo RRL oLsisisls visi /s.0 xu: a 3 is D. Roosevelt. ........ 371 260 B=) 
9°. Cee ees FUMAN? |. o.com =| 
ACT a 4 4 Z 8s “s f ; 


At the first session of the 80th Congress one act was passed over the veto of President Truman; f 


second session five. 


Law on Succession to the Presidency 


If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
Office, inability, or failure to qualify there is 
neither a President nor Vice President to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office of President, 
then the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall, upon his resignation as Speaker and as 
Representative, act as President. The same rule 
shall apply in the case of the death, resighation, 
removal from office, or inability of an individual 
owe a] noe me 

» a e time when a Speaker is to begin the 
discharge of the powers and duties of the. office 
of President there is no Speaker, or the Speaker 
fails to qualify as Acting President, then the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, upon his resigna- 
tion as President pro tempore and as Senator, 
shall act as President. 

An individual acting as President shall continue 
to act until the expiration of the then current 
Presidential term, except that (1) if his discharge 
of the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part in the failure of both the Presi- 
dent-elect and the Vice-President-elect to qualify, 


then he shall act only until a President or 
President qualifies, and (2) if his discha ‘Be 
the powers and duties of the office is found 4 
whole or in part on the inability of the Presi 
or Vice President, then he shall act only untilll 
removal of the disability of one of such individu 
If, by reason of death, resignation, removal fi} 
office, or failure to qualify, there is no Presic 
pro tempore to act as President, then the oft 
of the United States who is highest on the 
lowing list, and who is not under disability to 
charge the powers and duties of President, sif 
act as President: Secretary of ‘State, Secret 
of the Treasury, Secretary of Defense, Atto: 
General, Postmaster General, Secretary of | 
Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary! 
Commerce, Secretary of Labor. : > 
Sections 1 and 2 ‘of the Act entitled “An 
to provide for the performance of the duties 
the office of President in case of the remci 
death, resignation, or inability both of the 18 
dent_and Vice President,’’ approved Jan. 19 él] 
(24 Stat. 1; U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 3 : 
and 22), are repealed. (Approved July 18; 19) 


20) of the bill. It supplants the National 
‘Relations (Wagner) Act of 1935. 
Outstanding provisions of the act are: 
right of employees to organize and bargain 
ttively is recognized. But the closed shop, 
amg union membership a condition to em- 
is outlawed. The union shop, which 
it obligatory fcr workers to join aiter they 
‘new jobs, is permitted, but.only if the union 
ents a majority of those eligible to vote in 
tive bargaining election and if membership 
to newcomers under the same terms as ap- 
‘other members. A union, however, may call 
sSmissal of a member for non-payment of 


labor organization filing proof with the 
nal Labor Relations Board that it represents 
St 30 percent of the employees in a plant or 
particular trade unit in such a plant may 
tion for a secret collective bargaining election. 
ers also have the right to seek collective 
ning elections to determine which union or 
Should be recognized by them in cases such 
sdictional disputes. No new collective bar- 
= election may be sought within a year after 
id one has been held. 
National Labor Relations Board, which ad- 
rs the act, is expanded from three mem- 
five. A further addition to.the board is a 
counsel, appointed by the President and 
t to.confirmation by the Senate, who is 
bd with the final authority to decide which 
} of alleged violations should be prosecuted 
& courts. 
union or an employer wishes to terminate 
ify a contract, a “‘cooling off period’’ must 
rved. If the contract has an expiration 
ES’ notice must. be served 60 days before that 
} by the party wishing to terminate or modify 
tontract. If there is no expiration date, a 
notice also must be given. During the 60- 
riod, neither party may engage in a strike 
i@ lock-out, and the party serving the notice 
SG offer to meet the other party to discuss 
ms for a new or modified contract. The Federal 
tion Service and the proper State or Terri- 
‘labor agency also must be notified within 
after the notice is served, Workers en- 
in a strike during the 60-day cooling off 
lose their status as employees and also 
oting rights in any subsequent collective 
gaining election unless they are reinstated by 
' employer. ; 
“cases where a labor dispute involves an in- 
or nation-wide industry or threatens the 
health or safety, the cooling off period 
ys and the matter is referred to the Presi- 
o, if he foresees an emergency, may ap- 
‘a board of inquiry to hold hearings on the 
in dispute and to make a written report to 
t without recommendations. This report 
be made public. Upon receiving it, the Presi- 
ay direct the Attorney General to petition 
er United States District Court to issue 
junction enjoining the threatened strike or 
“out for 80 days. During this period the dis- 
& parties niust make every effo 
te their differences. In this they would be 
py the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 


has been settled,’ 
onyened by the 
g 15 days, take 
ch employer 
y wish to 


nt may su 
Congress w. 
legislation to m 
WN. L. R. B. is 


e leaders of t 
Each of the two chambers passed sep- 


s, the Hous 


cy 
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junction or restraining order to halt unfair labor 
practices by either unions or employers. It is 
illegal for employers to interfere with, or coerce, 
employees in the exercise of their rights to or- 
ganize and: bargain collectively; to discriminate 
against employees for their membership in unions 
or their failure to join a union; to discharge em- 
ployees because they have filed complaints or testi- 
fied against them in labor proceedings. It is illegal 
for unions or their agents to restrain or coerce 
employees who are non-members or who, for some 
cause, have been excluded from a union; to refuse 
to bargain collectively with employers; to engage 
in boycotts; to call jurisdictional strikes; to com- 
pel new members to pay excessive initiation fees or 
membership dues. 

In cases of secondary boycotts, jurisdictiona 
strikes or the compulsory employment of addi- 
tional help without specified duties, the board is 
directed to take ‘‘forthwith’’ action against the 
union involved—after an inyestigation of the com- 
plaint but before the case is heard before a trial 
examiner. 4 

Employers and unions are allowed to file damage 
suits against each other for breach of contract, 
and one union may sue another in a jurisdictional 
dispute. 

Both unions and employers are enjoined from 
making contributions, either in cash or in the 
form of publicity and other indirect means, to the 
campaign funds of candidates for federal offices, 
such as the Presidency or Congress. (This pro- 
vision was declared unconstitutional by Federal 
Judge Ben Moore in Washington (March 15, 1948) 
who dismissed indictments against the C. I. O. and 
its president, Philip Murray, charging them with 
having contributed publicity in support of a candi- 
date for Congress. The Supreme Court affirmed 
dismissal of the indictments, but refused to rule 
on the constitutionality of the disputed section or 
or the act itself.) 

Labor unions are required to file with the 
Secretary of Labor copies of their constitution 
and bylaws; the names and salaries of their prin- 
cipal officers and of any other officers or agents 
receiving compensation of more than $5,000 dur- 
ing the preceding year; full details as to the 
methods of electing these officers; the initiation 
fees for new members and the regular dues for 
all members. A full financial statement showing 
iy and disbursements also is required an- 
nually. 

Officers of local, national and international 
unions must file affidavits with the N.L.R.B. that 
they are not members of, or affiliated with, the 
Communist party and do not support any organ- 
ization advocating the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force or any other illegal 
or unconstitutional methods. 

It is as unlawful for employers to pay mdney 
or make other gifts of value to employee repre- 
sentatives as it is for the latter to accept them, 
Employers may make contributions to employees’ 
or union trust funds only if these funds are ex- 
clusively for the benefit of their employees, 
families and dependents, or are maintained jointly 
with other employers and employees for the same 
purposes, such as medical and hospital care, re- 
tirement and death pensions, sickness compensa- 
tion and unemployment insurance. . 

The check-off dues system is permitted, but only 
if the employer has a written authorization from 
the employee who may revoke it within a year or 
at the expiration of the union contract under 
which he is working. 

Strikes by employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment and of Government-owned corporations 
are forbidden. Any employee who strikes against 
the Government is subject to immediate dismissal 
and forfeiture of his civil service status. 

The maximum penalty for violations of the new 
labor act is a year in prison, a $1,000 fine, or both. 

The new labor act establishes a Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Labor-Management Re- 
lations, with an appropriation of $150,000, to ob- 
serve operation of the law and conduct a study 
of the entire field of management and labor. The 
committee, after holding hearings, announced 


(June 1, 1948) it would not recommend any changes . 


in the act in 1948. 


HOW TAFT-HARTLEY LABOR ACT WAS ENACTED 


ite against it. The Senate approved it (June 6) 
54 to 17, with 37 Republicans and 17 Democrats for 
and 2 Republicans and 15 Democrats against. 
President Truman vetoed the bill (June 20). The 
House overrode the veto the same day, 331 to 83, 
ais 225 Republicans and 106 Democrats voting 


‘to override and 11 Republicans, 71 Democrats and 


1 American Laborite voting to sustain. The Sen- 
ate also overrode the veto (June 23), 68 to 25, 
with 48 Republicans and 20 Democrats voting 
against the President and 22 Democrats and three 
Repubilcans upholding him. 
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Law Summaries—Small Loan Interest Laws and Rates 


Interest Laws and Small Loan Interest Rates 


Source: Department of Consumer Credit Studies, Russell Sage Foundation for data to June 30, J 
subsequent data by F. B. Hubachek of: the Chicago Bar. g 


The regulation of interest rates is a form of 
pence power which is generally exercised by state 
égislatures. Interest laws may be divided for con- 
venience into four classes. - 

1. Statutes fixing the legal rate of interest. 
Every state has established a legal or conventional 
rate of interest which applies on judgments, on 
Matured obligations, and in loan contracts in 
which no interest rate is stated. This rate is 
usually 6 per cent a year, but in some states it is 


5 per cent, 7 per cent, or 8 per cent a year. 


Laws fixing the maximum contract rate of 
interest. Five states—Arkansas, California, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, and Texas—have constitutional 
provisions restricting the maximum contract rate 
of interest. All other states, except Colorado, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, have 
statutory restrictions upon the maximum rate of 
interest which may be contracted for in’ the 
absence of specific statutory authorization to the 
contrary. They are generally known as the usury 
statutes. The most common maximum contract 
rates are 6 per cent.and 8 per. cent a year, but a 
few states permit rates as high as 12 per cent a 
year. Penalties for infraction range from for- 
feiture of excess interest to loss of_the entire 
principal and even to imprisonment. Corporations 
te usually exempted from the protection of these 
aws. 

3. Bega otory. small loan statutes. These statutes 
apply only to loans of small sums, but within this 


area they apply to all lenders not specificallyt 
empted. Forty jurisdictions have comp! 
sive small loan statutes, most of which are m 
after the Uniform Small Loan Law drafted byg 
Russell Sage Foundation. Nine of these staty 
however, differ substantially from the Uni-i 
Law or are inoperative because the minim 
rate is too low. The Uniform Law redy 
those engaged in the business of lending 8 
of $300 or less at rates in excess of 
fixed by the usury statutes to be licensed, bor 
and supervised by the state banking departmg 

4.. .Specific enabling acts. Most states specifi 
exempt certain types of lending agencies from 
regulations of the small loan and usury stat 
and authorize these agencies’ to make fh 
charges than those allowed by the usury stat 
Among these are pawnbrokers, whose rates’ 
restricted in some states by statute and in € 
states by municipal ordinances to charges = 
generally from 214 to 10 per cent a mentha| 
dustrial banks or discount companies, which 
authorized to make charges ranging generally 
115 to 2144 per cent a month; credit unions, % 
are generally authorized to charge 1 per Ce 
month; and banks and building and loan ass: 
tions. "In a few instances, such statutory auth} 
zation has been granted to single institutions. 

The states with small loan laws, the date 
the enactment of the laws and the rates of inté 
as of June 1, 1948, follow: 


Maximum Rate > | 


(Monthly, unless otherwise state¢ 


10% per annum : 
opular vote|2}2% to $100; 2% on remainder. 2% 


all loans where security is insured 
34% % to. $150; 244% on remainder 


State General History 
Alabama... ..5.....+ 1927; new act 1932; new act 1945....... 8% per annum 
PAMTAD EGS ora iemiels vt. - = SOTO: amended 1935. . 0... en wee 
Arkamsas..........-- 1937; amended 1941... 5... ...---- > 
California, .......... Enacted 1939; sustained by 
in November, 1939; amended 1943 and 
< 1945; earlier imperfect laws from 1905 
Golorado!. ... 0... 1943; numerous earlier acts... .. 
Connecticut.......-. 1919; frequently amended... 


1|3% to $100; 2% on remainder; 129% 


annum after months { 


District of Columbia. .|1913; amended 1917................-. 1% 
PSEAO clele Sane yes ves 1925; amended 1939 and 1941......... 344% 
(2G (Oy eee 1920; amended 1935. ... 2.2.2... 2.2.4 ce be} & 
OUWRIL, or. es vaas Sa eat xs he <b ied Capea kee eae 314% to $100; 244 on remainder 
1917; new act 1935; amended 1947... *.* 3% to $150: 2% $150-300; 1% on 
er 
1913; new act of 1917; revised 1933..... 3% to $150; 14% on remainder (# 


1921; new act 1934.......... 
1934; amended 1940 and 1942 


mission rate) 
ohare 3% to $150; 2% on remainder (Com 


sion rate) 
35 ee 314% to $150; 244% on remainder 


TOZSS MEW: B06 OF LOFZ. . sc. cclenneauan 3%% to $150; 24% on remainder 
per annum 12 months after maturm 
1917; frequently amended............. 3% to $150; 2%% on remainders 
minimum charge | 
INGETYIANG Joe ae 1912; new act 1918; frequently amended. .|3% 
Massachusetts.......|1911; frequently amended............. 2% (Commission rate); 6% per annui 
e year after maturity ; 
RRSP are c.iidistn ck vas 1915; new act 1921; revised 1925; new act|3% to $50; 214% $50-300; % of lIGa 
1939; amended 1947............0--5 mainder to $256 I 
Minnesota,...... ... 1939; amended 1943.12.22 2 7220222002 3% 4 
Nebraska............ 1913; new act 1915; amended 1941; new/3 < per annum to $150; 30% per am 
act 1943 : $ig0-300: 9% per annum on rema 
o $1, | 
PBVAGA Gs voice a5 2s PMO prt Loe Ss tino Sees as 5 Gauci ep tees 3% % to $100; 3% on remainder; $5 
mum charge | 
New Hampshire...... 1917; amended 1931 and 1983.......... 2% plus small fee : 
New Jersey.......... ae Bird act 1914; new act 1932; amend-|2% to $300; 4 of 1% on remainder to 
New Mexico......... ISOs newsact 1947 2.2... cs cask ewes 5% on loans of $50 or less; $1 mins 
charge. On larger loan 3% to $15(h 
$150-300; 1% on remainder to | 
fariy ang In certainties oom 
INGWOVORK, Recut. 1915; new act 1932; frequently amended:|2% % to $100; 2% on remainder at 
MORO Cais wear einsldh eye's 1911; new act 1915; new act 1943...... 3% to $150; eters cing priia ie = Pp 
num on remainder to $1,00 ‘ 
Oklahoma...:....... 1941; amended 1943............. ann c 
os ae ge ee 1913; new act 1915; new act 1931; amend- ee Pa Ce 
ed 1933, 1935, and 1941 + 0 
Pennsylvania........ 1913; new act 1915; amended 1919; re-|3% to $150; 2% on remainder; 6% P 
vised 1937 num after 18 months ‘oe 
Mes) MRIANG 8 vit sreate hee new act ae Ria eta hs Sea a oie 3 :] 
ennessee........... ; Dew act 1935; a : : 
CS eae 1917! new ast 1945. pte wiuesaruei ke | 
Ee a cir taleters bovis PEIBCNGLRG OSB! sis) We uaete eto 2 to $125; ; 
Virginia, .... s..-....{1918; new act 1944; amended 1946... .. % toons eee rn oo peed 3 
. after 23 months and in certain | 
Washington......... Cs Sa eee eR se, 3% up to,$300; 1% on remainder 
West Virginia. ../1925; new act 1933. me $150; 234% der 
Wisconsin... . . ..|1927; new act 1933. Ay ane boning oso ee, 0 
3 mainder (Commission rate) 
BVMOMIDE te 0% che nce. |LOLG. s coc nee eA ara tava cs to) wise’ Slate emacs Zo to $150 plus service ye of 


ee of $50 or less and recordi 


’ 
;. 
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Law Summaries—Divorce Information 


, Grounds for Divorce ; 

e—Compiled by John H. Mariano; Council on Marriage Relations, Inc., 110 E : 
H 5 4 ast 42nd Street, 

k, 3, N. Y. Persons contemplating divorce should study latest decisions or secure legal pens 4 

nitiating proceedings since different interpretations or exceptions in each case can change the oe 


usion reached. Some States apply statutes strictly, others are more lenient. ‘ x 


F Sharla Anime ge 
r a} &|& Bilesis |g | 3 eg 
States wp | 2 3 = Seer e ine § ves. 
: 9 + > = re} >|] S&S | eae 33 esa 
2 -Ls he | F [es] sg & UE ® Rh 
2 o Sl aees|~ is } ouesa 
= 3 z c S S = 
2 bs o | = 2 Seiad | E205 
b>} 5 FS ) = ° Bo] ew Bere es] Fes: 
< Zl<aime ia [eel ae les } ness 
x x £5 Ce oe x x 
x x x x x x 5 Pe ae ea iy ee oe 
x x "at ALY ee - x Se SS Le SHS ae 
x x x x x x 
x x x va x x x 
x x x x x pe mt ee Ee 
x x x x x x a i: 
Oy SOAS I 2e) BES Bee ee 
x x x x ssh 
eS } x SO SS Pee.) OL. et lee tee 
x x x x hy +8 
x x x x x x 
x x x x x x 
x x x x X. pees 
x x x x x x 
x x x x x : 
x x x x 
ee at x 
x x x 
x x x 
x x x 
x x x 
x x x 
x x x < 
x x x 
x x x 
x x x 
= ¥ x 
x x x 
\ eh) (eee, ee 
| Ee: eS, WR Ee Ba 
x x x 
x a Ot 
+ x x 
x x x ap one- 
x x pm REIS a Se a lee 8 fae a ere None 
ba x x x 6 months 
. | No divorces 
x x x x x MOUS hs asta ntl pred ee None 
x x % x x 
x - an eee (ae EP Ls be Sk 
x x x x x NM Pe A Ave 
x x x Shida pill ienohe By n'est 
x a eee eee x Ca epee ates Res 
x x x x x x Satlic aoa 1 year 
x x x SES id ae 2 years* |None-R | 
x % x x x ail iSsstche Bere 6 ithe 1 year 
x x x x x 2 x 


Tight to remarry. 


iolence. 
ndignities. 
oathseme disease. 
foining religious order disbelieving in marriage. 
Jnchaste behavior after marriage. 
‘No reconciliation for one year after judgment of separation, 

chastity of wife prior to marriage. 
ny gross misbehavior or wickedness. 
ife being a prostitute. 
fusband being a vagrant. : 
: ee aintiff husband, one year; plaintiff wife, 22 months: defendant husband, 14 months; defendant 

. two years. : ‘ ¢ 
intiff, no waiting time; defendant must wait two years to remarry. 
Plaintiff, three months; defendant may not remarry before three years without consent of 
. So-called Enoch Arden law provides for annulment of marriage for absence of either party 
ye successive years if unknown to be alive. : 
cept in cruelty cases, one year to remarry. 
aintiff, six months; defendant, two years to remarry. 
- guilty spouse is sentenced to infamous punishment. 

ne against nature. ; ; 

ty days to arry. ; 

ne year to remarry. 
Six months to remarry. 
dultery cases, discretion of Court. 

ur months to remarry. iia 
aration for three years after decree for same, 
paration no cohabitation—five years. 
paration no cohabitation—three years. eee 
paration for two years after decree for s: Cal ; @ } / 


: 

7 
T laintiff can invariably remarry in the Stete where he or she procured a decree of divorce ; 
esac ‘s eNO so the eile who is barred, except in certain states. After a period of time f 


even’ the offender can apply for special permission. d 
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Law Summaries—Marriage Information; Wills © ig 4 4 i 
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Marriage Information 2 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


The following table shows, by States, the marriageable age for both males and females 


with 


= orl 
ts or guardians. But in almost every State the court has the autho! 
Sore eg aales below. the Ordinary age of consent, in an emergency, where due regard for: 


mortals and welfare so requires. 


Without consent Wait v 
With consent Blood dol wi 
Men |Women | Men | Women test* license lice z 
1 18 (a) None Now 
PURESALIN Aa hares oie Seewix azole fo’ ole a i a a is bred Nous Nott 
ale eae AoE 2 ie oe 4 he Se re None 3 dave Not 
California. .... 18 16 21 18 Required one Now 
Golorado.... 16 16 21 18 Required | None Now 
Connecticut 16 16 21 21 Required | 5 days Now 
Delaware ele | eee ee ee 
a 1 ts) ; 
aa is 16 21 21 | Required | 3days | Nox 
eee aesiits » 1 yr aut 
toon 15 15 18 18 | Required | None No 
Tilinois. - EN etek} 16 21 18 Required | None No 
MRM ARM ROA coe. fave: « 18 16 21 18 Required | None Now 
UGE a em al oa wis ses 16 14 21 18 Required | None No 
MINASMegeesie tet oe= sss +s 18 16 21 18 Required | 3 days No 
IRONPUGRY cipiiciscc_t ol. s0+-s. 16 14 21 21 Required | None Nox 
PARADE ren ssEe Sptai aoc es © 18 16 21 21 (a) None No} 
UE OS tas Saas ao (c) (e) 21 18 Required | 5 days Nor 
PMaryland.-.-..c.c).:-s6+.-- 18 16 21 18 None 48 hours | No 
Massachusetts............... 18 16 21 18 Required 5 days No» 
MicRIg Gi. Gaeta. eats - > ose 8 Fore aa ~ . Lowa h : oe te ) 
tere ela cinia es 1 ; one 
a a Note 21 18 None 5 days Nor 
15 15 21 18 Required 3 days Nop 
18 16 21 18 Required None Noz 
18 16 21 21 Required None No 
18 16 21 2a AS None None Nop 
14 13 20 18 Required 5 days No 
(d) (d) 21> i8 Required | 72 hours Nop 
18 16 21 18 None None No 
16 14 7 ‘3 pequred ao 24 he 
North Carolina.............. 16 16 1 equire: one 0} 
North IDRC EE cre Hc a wiais so a wis) 18 15 21 18 Required None Now 
Cun Ce eee PROM ihe cies’ 18 16 21 21 Required 5 days Non 
(IS COO 3 ee ee 18 15 21 18 Required None Now 
CUT Oe eee 18 15 21 18 Required 3 days Nou 
PGRN ULVAINE Sere ccm. wee wesc 16 16 21 21 Required 3days | Nop 
RPTROUOMESIANGS eA sew veccces 18 16 21 21 Required 4) (4& 
MoOUbN Carolina... .........c5s 17 14 18 18 None 24 hours Non 
Bouth Dakotas. os. ........ 18 15 21 18 Required one Nox 
TROSIESRIO. how ine SLL - vye in yin ss 16 16 21 21 Required 3 days No» 
Soo Rage ae eee 16 14 21 18 (a) None Now 
ROR Si misicls stalosiecis ss 16 14 21 18 Required None No» 
LO Sh SS ee 16 16 21 18 Required None 5 di 
WUD Sa 6 21 21 Required None No» 
Oe ae = dL SEO. eee 15 21 18 one 3 days No» 
West Virginia 16 21 21 Required 3 days Now 
Wisconsin........ 15 21 18 Required 5 days No: 
SON GUILD PO ee 16 21 21 Required None Now 


Note—Common law prevails; 14 years for male, 12 years for female. 


*A Wassermann or similar standard laborator 


otherwise noted. 


y test is. required for both applicants 7 


(a)For male only, examination for venereal disease, at any time within 15 days prior to applic] 


for license. 


(b)No wait if both applicants are 21; if under 21 there is a wait of 5 days. 

(c)1G years, except by consent of a judge of probate : 
(d)18 for male, 16 for female; but lower ages if judicial approval of parents consent is obt-t 
(1)For non-residents 96 hours; when one party is a resident 24 hours. No wait after obtaining li 
nee clear days (not counting either day of application or day of issuance). : 
3)No wait unless female is under 18, then must have written consent of parent or guardian ~ 


application is posted publicly for 5 days 


4)There is a 5-day wait; after the license is issued, in the case of non-resident women. =| 


' 
aa 


Wills 4 


Source: General Provisions of the Laws on the Subject 


A Will or Testament is a final disposition of a 
person’s property, to take effect after his death. 

A codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 
position, 

A will, or codicil, may be signed any day, includ- 
ing Sundays and legal holidays. 

All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind, and infants. In 
civil law, a minor is an infant. In the State of 
New York a person 18 years old or over can devise 
personal property, but realty can not be devised 
uniess the person is 21 years old or over. 

In many States a will of an unmarried woman is 
deemed revoked by her subsequent marriage. 

A nuncupative or unwritten will is one made 
orally by a soldier in active service, or by a mariner 
while at sea. 

In most of the States a will must be in writing, 
signed by the testator, or by some person in his 
presence, and by his direction, and aitested by 
two (in some states three) witnesses who must sub- 
scribe their names ther@to in the presence of the 
testator. 

Wills are of two general types. 

The first provides for outright distribution of an 


_ estate. 


The second provides tor deterred distribut# 

pe or all of an estate until conditions are# 
avorable. 7 

The first type should provide for the appoing 
of an executor; the second, for an executor 
trustee. 

An executor serves only long enough to clo 
an estate by legal process and turn it over 1| 
beneficiaries or the trustees as directed in th 

A trustee, after rceiving part or all of an || 
from the executor, holds and manages it until: 
time as the will directs final distribution. || 

The same person, or trust company, can ac 
as_trustee and executor. | y 

Funds may be left to charity outright, or in 
‘ It is the duty of an executor to tally and api 
the estate, hg ee taxes and legal claims a} 
liquidate if the will so provides, distribut 
property, and make a final report to the cou 

If personal effects—clothing, furniture, pain 
books, heirlooms, jewelry, automobiles, etic: 
not disposed of by will, they become part of thy 
eral estate and may have to be sold in liquid: 

Real estate given outright in a will does not 
through the executor’s hands, the will in s 
ease operating as a deed, x 


E 
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Impeachments; ts Pa 569 


d be stated in the will whether inherit- 
es are to be paid out of the general estate 
d from the individual legacies. 
tutor and trustee can be given, in the 
right to join in any agreement of merger, 
ent, exchange, or consolidation affecting 
Tities of the estate. 
kecutor and a trustee can be given, in the 
ecific authority to sell, lease, and mortgage 
ate; he can be instructed to continue as 
to liquidate a business. 


£ 

r the Constitution, the President, Vice 
fent, and all civil officers of the United States 
le to impeachment for ‘‘treason, bribery, or 
high crimes and misdemeanors,’’ and, on 
on, shall be removed from office. 


‘ouse of Representatives has the sole power 
Apeachment. The Senate has the sole power 
Fy all impeachments. When sitting for that 
lose the members are on oath or affirmation. 
prrence of two-thirds of members present 
sd for conviction. 


ment in cases of impeachment does not ex- 
her than to removal from office, and dis- 
tion to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
sor profit under the United States: 
Weachments to date have been: 


William Blount, one of the first two Senators 
Pennessee, accused of treason and sedition, 
ing plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
fA and the Louisiana territory from Spain. 
enate, 25 to 1, expelled Blount, July 8, 1797. 

se, Dec. 4, 1797, impeached , and the 
hment trial began Dec. 17, 1798. His 
said the Senate had lost jurisdiction when 
ed Blount. The Senate, agreed to that 
he case, and dismissed the impeachment. 


ohn Pickering, Judge of the District Court 
Hampshire; impeacw#ed 1803 for drunken- 
nd disregard of the terms of the statutes; 
rch 3, 1803, to March 12, 1804; vote 19 
net guilty; verdict, guilty; punishment, 
from office. 


Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of the 
Court of the United States; impeached 
misconduct at trials of persons charged 
“Breach of the Sedition Law; trial Nov. 30, 
»to March 1, 1805; verdict acquittal. 
es Peck, Judge of the District Court for 
r impeached for tyrannous treatment of 
, 1830; tried April 26, 1830, to Jan. 31, 1831; 
41 guilty, 22 not guilty, verdict, acauittal. 


est H. Humphreys, Judge of the District 
Tennessee, impeached 1862 for support- 


e, Alaska; Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; 


A dower right is a widow’s right to receive during 
her lifetime one-third of all the rents and revenues 
of the husband’s lands. 

Dower and courtesy rights were abolished in 
New Ycrk State under a law of 1929. Husband and 
wife now have equal inheritance rights. Not over 
one-half of an estate can be devised by the owner 
to charity. 

Debts are a prior lien on the estate under the 
law of New York and most of the states. 


Impeachments in United States History 
Source: Official Government Records 


ing the secession movement and unlawfully acting 
as Judge of the Confederate District Court; trial 


May 7 toa June 26, 1862; verdict, guilty; punish-~ 


ment, removal from office. 


(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, cor- 
rupt use of the veto power, interference at elections 
and high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, Feb. 25 
to May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; 
verdict, acquittal. 

(7) William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, im- 
ae for accepting bribes; trial, March 3 to 

ug. 1, 
raised; verdict, acquittal. 

(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court 
for the Northern District of Florida; impeached 
1905 for misconduct in office; trial Dec. 14, 1904 
to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 guilty, 37 not guilty; 
verdict acquittal. 3 

(9) Robert W. Archbald, Associate Judge of 
the Commerce Court, was impeached July 11, 1912, 
on articles charging him with corrupt collusion 


with coal mine owners and railroad officials while ~ 


in office. Tried July 13, 1912, to Jan. 13, 1913. 
Verdict, guilty; removal from office. 


(10) George W. English, U. S. District Judge, 
Eastern District, Ill. The House, April 1, 1926, 
voted his impeachment. He resigned. 


(11) Harold Louderback, U. S. District Judge 
at San Francisco, was impeached Feb. 27, 1933 
It was charged that he had profited pecuniarily 
by the appointment of receivers and had shown 
favoritism, The Senate, on May 24, 1933, voted on 
the indictment, and he was acquitted. 


(12) Halsted L. Ritter, U. S. District Judge in 
Southern District of Florida. He was impeached on 
March 2, 1936, on charges as to financial trans- 
action growing out of or associated with fees 
allowed to lawyers. There were 7 counts, on 6 he 
was acquitted, on the seventh he was voted guilty, 
56 to 28, and the Senate on April 17, 1936, removed 
him from office, after having, by 76 to 0, voted not 
to extend the punishment to disqualification to 
hold office. 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Federal Bureau of Investigation. J. Edgar Hoover, director. Address, F.B.I., Ninth and 
lvania Avenues, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. Regional offices are maintained in Albany, N. Y.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 


Mont.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, IL; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Dailas, Tex.; Denver, 


, 


cit, Mich.; El Paso, Tex.; Honolulu, Hawaii; Houston, Tex. ; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, 


oxville, Tenn.; Little Rock, Ark.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Louisville, Ky.; Memphis, Tenn.; Miami, 
waukee, Wis,; Mobile, Ala.; Newark, N. J.; New Haven, Conn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, 
rorfolk, Va.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Omaha, Nebr.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Pitts- 
a.; Portland, Oreg.; Richmond, Va.; St, Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Diego, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif.; San Juan, P. R.; Savannah, Ga.; Seattle, 


onio, Tex.; San 
nd Springfield, Ill. 
Federal Bureau of Investigation was 
id (1908) upon an order of the then Attorney 
| Charles J. Bonaparte. Special Agents of 
u are charged with the duty of investi- 
lations of the laws of the United States, 
evidence in cases in which the United 
or may be a party in interest, and 
ng-other duties imposed upon them by 


lege trained. To enter 
be a graduate of an 
he must be a graduate 
1. Agents get 
aining at the 
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en weeks of prefi 
training base loc: 
ime they mus 
earms used b: 
“handling them. 
deral violations 


for evidenc 
Agent in the F 
Id but must n 


Edgar “Hoover : 
‘alized fingerprint collection 
ey One of his first moves was a bring 


| eral. Bureau of Investigation the F.B J: National 
| Academy, Since that ti 
from every state in the Union ahd many foreign 


together the collection housed at Fort Leavenworth 
by the Federal'Government and the fingerprints be- 
ing maintained by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police in Washington, D. C. Starting 
with a nucleus of 810,188 fingerprints this file had 
grown in ten years to more than 5,000,000 prints. 
During the next five-year period (by 1939) the file 
had grown to 10,000,000 prints and at the end of 
the 1948 fiscal year there were nearly 109,000,000 
prints on file in the F.B.I. in Washington, D. C. 
On June 11, 1930, Congress passed an Act author- 
izing the F.B.I. to collect criminal statistics from 
police agencies throughout the country and to 
compile and publish such statistics in the Uniform 
Crime Reports bulletin. 
The Laboratory of the F.B.I. was established in 
1932 and for a while only one man was designated 
to carry out the scientific studies of evidence in 
criminal cases. The scientists and technicians of 
the F.B.I. Laboratory examine evidence involved in 


all types of criminal cases handled by the F.B.I. and 


other Federal law enforcement agencies. A great 


| deal of work also is done for local, county and state 
Jaw enforcement agencies. * 


In July, 1935, there was established in the Fed~ 


é selected police officers 


countries have attended this school. 


1876. A question as to jurisdiction was- 
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Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source: American Automobile Association 
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Moderate Speeds Increase Automobile Mileage 
Better mileage is obtained in the automobile; the mileage. Engineers a t 
te a <a oy is B 2. SSIES a aut ee eae “d requires ore apes to eprepel sane eee 
— gh speed. Coastin h 
& red traffic light without the use of rakes is redlsteane Grune ante sees iE 4: 


t : resistance increases as the square : 
another means of saving gasoline and increasing | speed. ? : 


_ Safe Stopping Distances for Automobiles : 


7 
Raieconid Sahih eats AG Fane Safety Council, Chicago A i 
© Uniform Vehicle Code states that to bring 5 

an automobile safely to a stop from a speed of 20 aoe eee ie to 100 see fron the stopping» 

miles an hour, the brakes should be applied 30 feet allows for skidding at least 50 feet Wy 

before the stopping point is reached. Various | four wheels locked. At 60 miles an how 
States specify distances of from 18 to 30 feet. If| brakes should be applied 270 to 300 feet fr 
the speed is 40 miles an hour, to be safe apply |stopping ‘point. : 
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“you reach a corner and another car is 
hing [fast from ‘a crossroad, let him cross 
ven if you have the right of way. 

‘the driver in the car ahead holds out his 
iow down or even stop until you know what 
oing to do—turn right, or left, or stop. 


f 


passing a parked car, especially in school| y 
J.go at more than 
no visible trafiic. 
both safety and economy. 
- When: starting on-a tr 


your lane, but 
horn ahd slow 
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Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source: American Automobile Association 


Cities in the.East. 


Albany, N. Y, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, 


ington, Vt 
on, Vt. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
hicago, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Evansville, Ind. 


Montreal, Que. 
New York, N. Y.- 
Norfolk, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me, 
Quebec, Que. 
Richmond, Va. 
St. Louis, Mo, 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toronto, Ont. 
Washington, D. C. 
White Mts., N. H. 


Cities in the West 


Bismarck, N. D. 
Boise, Idaho 
Calgary, Alta. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago, Tl. 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn. 

El! Paso, Texas 
Grand Canyon, Ariz. 
Helena, Mont. 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Portland, Ore. 
Reno, Nev. 

Salt Lake C., Utah 
St. Louis, Mo. 

San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Santa Fe, N. M. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Vancouver, B. C, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Yellowstone Nat. Pk. 


How to Help Avoid Automobile Accidents 
i 


Source: National Safety Council, Chicago 


ive way to the right, blow your 


own quickly. 


Slow down when followjng a truck uphill so that 
you can see whether a car is approaching from the 
opposite direction. Always slow slightly and keep 


to the right when rounding hill 
When driving along an 
miles 


50 


tops, | 


open road, don’t try to 
an hour even if there is 
It isn’t worth it in terms of 


ip,-check not only your 


brakes and tires, but also lights, wiper and horn. 
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MILEAGE 'ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE ROUTES 
NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 


Miles Miles || Miles Miles'; Miles 
U0 New York, N. Y....... 3,173! 653 Van Wert, Ohio......2,520|| 1,675 North Platte. ....... 
1 Newark, N.J.. Waheed «3,162 688 Fort Wayne, Ind.::. .2,485|| 1,750 Big Spring, Neb...... 
18 Elizabeth. . 263,155 756 Plymouth...,...... .-2,417|| 1,800 Sidney, Neb......... 
62 Trenton, N .3,111 798 Cheyenne, Wyo.. oonk 
on Philadelphia, eth 323 Laramie... .scseacu 
Lancaster -8,014/| 828 Chicago, Heights, Ill..2,345)| 2,073 Rawlins...... 
183 York.. .2,990 852 Rock Springs 
338 So Man a b atts S33 Ereaston wpe | 
ceConnells at y - 5 
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260 Greensbare Raaee ose 6h sere 2,813 9 lis, N 
$92 Pittsburgh, Pa......... 2,781 964 
427 Chester, W. Va........ 2,746 991 
428 E. Liverpool, O........ 2,745 99: 
| ae i aS »728]| 1,077 
481 OME Raids s sitiaeie « 2,692}| 1,153 
488 Massillon............. »685}| 1,191 
SIL Wooster... ........... 2,662]| 1,235 
1,36 
1,365 
1,453 
1,567 K 


‘NEW YORK—BUFFALO 


Miles Miles 
101, Liberty o: Se nice tee 297 
L1L7! Roseoé. 0050.4 wales 281 
144 Hancock..... és viele er Oe 
158 Deposit...... e 240 
189 Binghamton......... 209 
BL EIWegOic sine ohio tre 187 
230: “Waverly vin vis cas etas 168 
246 Elmira..... Res Bee 2 2 
264 Corning... .cctssaes » 134 
267 Painted “Rost ace oe 131 
at 
NEW YORK—ERIE | 
les Miles || Miles Miles ;, Miles | 
O New York, N. ¥....... 458 133 Scranton, ..... Siete eed 325|| 317 Port Allegheny - 3 an 
6 Jersey City, N. 3.2113) 4538 153 Osterhout,.......... 305]} 335 Smethport.......... 
15 Montclair. . «ee 443 199 Towanda....... ‘eee “200 350 Mt. Jewett........6 
46 Netcong........ Sete’ 412 222) Prov. sick wae e are +. 236)! 362 Kanew. oo... cou 
55 Hackettstown, N. J. 403 239 Mansfield. .......... 219 391 Warren tte ceeeees 
2 Del. Water Gap, Pa.::: 376 255 Wellsboro..... eeeulnce 50S 423 C nigtttteeees 
85 Stroudsburg...... . 373 278) Galeton 355 ou ceee 180 434 Union Gitvicecee ae 
101 Mt. Pocono..... . 357 300 Coudersport... 2.122 158 468 Erie, Pa. 2, ..... se 
BOSTON—MIAMI | 
Miles Miles), Miles 
Q Boston, Mass.. ae 1,089 463 Washingson: Le pol Chee Ft. Pierce... .. so sa 
45 Providence, K. Tete ci 1 094 517 Fredericksburg, Va Ww. ‘Palm Beach... 
87 Westerly, R. 1... .....15552 673 Richmond, Va 


107 New London, Conn::: 1,532 595 Petersburg, Va. 
160 New Haven.:.........1,479 651 South Hill ee: 
177 Bridgeport, ssceeees..1,462]| 733 Raleigh, N. C.. 
ork, N. ¥.......1,405|| 836 Rockingham, N 
+eseeee 1,394]! 946 Columbia, 8. é: 
296 Trenton, N. J.. ., 13431) 1, 005 Aiken, 8. C..... 
327 Philadelphia, Pa; 222 !'11'312 1,021 Augusta, Ga’: 
840, Chester, Pa........... 1,299]| 1,205 Waycross Game 3 
353 Wilmington, Del. :\!!)1;286|] 11282 Jacksonville, SUE Ge 
eo Hvre te Geiee 2212-1208 1,323 et. Augustine, ae re 
avre de Gra: ais sil, 7 aytona, Beach... ..; 
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WORLD 


ocks' composing the earth’s crust are 
by_ geologists into three great classes— 
sedimentary, and metamorphic. . 

meous rocks have been solidified from a 
condition. Those which have become solid 
tion upon the earth’s surface, either on 
ow water, are known as extrusive rocks; 
ich have hardened from molten material 
into strata below _the earth’s surface are 
intrusive rocks. Included in the extrusive 
are the volcanic rocks: lavas, bombs, pumice, 
Blcanic ash and other fragmental materials 
‘out from volcanoes. 

imentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
Giment in water (aqueous), or by wind 
i). The sediment may consist (1) of rock 
t nts or particles of various sizes which form 
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Geologic Eras 
Source: United States Geological Survey 


sandstone, shale, and conglomerate; (2) of the 
remains or products of animals and plants which 
form certain limestones and coals; (3) of the 
products of chemical action or evaporation that 
form salt, gypsum, etc.; or (4) of a mixture of 
these materials: A characteristic feature of sedi- 
mentary deposits is a layered structure known as 
bedding or stratification. It is from the order of 
succession of the sedimentary rocks and that of 
their contained fossils that the fundamental data 
of historical geology have been deduced. 

Metamorphic rocks are derived from igneous or 
sedimentary rocks which have undergone such 
alteration through heat or pressure, or both com- 
bined, that their original character is lost. Meta- 
ep rocks include gneiss, schist. slate. quartz- 
ite ‘and marble. 


and Period and 
stimated | Length Estimated Epoch. Characteristic Life. 
Quaternary. Recent. “Age of man.” Animals and plants of 
2,000,000 yrs. Pleistocene, or modern types. ss 
Glacial. ee 
Pliocene. “Age of mammals.” Possible first appear- 
Tertiary a ance of man. Rise and development of 
53,000,000 yrs. pesca highest orders of plants. - 
Paleocene 
Cretaceous. Upper. 
,000,000 yrs. Lower. 
Jurassic. Upper. “Age of reptiles.” Rise and culmination of 
28,000,000 yrs. Middle. huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). First ap- 
Lower. "per ans of birds and mammals; seed- 
earing flowering plants, including palms 
Triassic. Upper. and hardwood trees. 
23,000,000 yrs. Middle, 
Lower. 
Permian “Age of amphibians.” Dominance of tree 
33,000,000 yrs. ferns and huge mosses. Earliest cone-bear- 
ing trees. Beginnings of backboned land 
Carboniferous Pennsylvanian. animals. Insects. 
74,000,000 yrs. Mississippian. 
Devonian. Upper. “Age of fishes.” Shellfish (mollusks) also” 
37,000,000 yrs. Middle. abundant. Rise of amphibians and land 
Lower. plants. 
+ Silurian. Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of 
000 yrs. 22,000,000 yrs. fishes and of reef-building corals. 
Ordovician Upper. 'Shell-forming sea animals. Culmination of 
79,000,000 yrs. Middle. the buglike marine crustaceans known a3 
Lower. trilobites. First trace of insect life. 
Cambrian. Upper. Trilobites, brachiopods and other sea shells. 
69,000,000 yrs. Middle. Seaweeds (algae) abundant. No trace of 
Lower. land animals. 
First life that has left distinct record. Crus- 
Pre-Cambrian. taceans, and algae. 
The Races of Mankind 
The late Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, American 


mkind, according to Prof. A. C. Haddon, 
dge University ethnologist, can be divided 
e kinds—woolly hair, wavy hair, straight 
Americans of European origin are wavy 


ng to the late Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Division 
al Anthropology, U. S. National Museum, 
on, three main human races are recog- 
lay, which are: 1, the whites; 2, the yel- 
j_and the blacks. 
The Mediterraneans, the Alpines and 
- The Mongoloids, the Malays and 
dian. The last named race is now 
siiy believed to have come originally from 
n Asia, and therefore of ancient Mongolian 
“Some of the natives of Central America 
tern South America sa Cr os laaeeeds over 
South Seas, it is conjectured. 
Sone Negrito, Negrillos and Bushmen, 
esian Negnoes and Australians and the 
fearoes. 


ole ntists divide human beings into groups, 
yaidthe Seo e ial oS teskimos; 
dian int P 

an; (3) W (4) Negroes 


Western European; 
couthern Asiatics (Annamites), Ja- 


ethnologist, divides mankind into five chief groups 
—Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, Ethiopian (negro) 
and American (Indian). In the Mongolian he in- 
cluded Finns, Laps, Magyars, Bulgars (part), 
Turks, Cossacks, Japanese, Koreans, Kalmuks, 
Chinese, and Indo-Chinese. In the Caucasians 
were included Aryans, and Semites. In the Semites 
were included Arabians, Hebrews and Syrians. 
Ears grow longer, the nose a little longer and 
distinctly broader, and the mouth widens, with the 
years, changing materially the appearance of the 
individual, according to Hrdlicka, who has taken 
measurements of thousands of men and women 
including white ‘‘old Americans,’ Pueblo and 
other Indians, Eskimos and Negroes. = 
Among the white ‘‘old Americans, both the 
nasal breadth and length increase with age, but 
the increase in breadth somewhat exceeds that in” 


length. ; 


a 


Blood Groups and Races 


va : (5) Turks, Persians, Armenians, Arabs, 
eeu Vceks: (6) Hunans, in China, Japanese, 
some Koreans, Poles, Ukrainians, Hungarians; (7) 
Hindus, North Chinese, Manchurians, Gipsies in 


Europe. 


4 
a4 
a 
; 
- 


’ South, and 3,300 miles from East to West. 


“ 
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Dimensions of the Earth; Ocean Areas, Depths 
é Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Earth temperatures—The average temperature 
(centigrade) ranges at the North Pole from minus 
1.0 in July to minus 41.0 in January with a yearly 
average of minus 22.7.. The Russian weather _ob- 
servers from Moscow who flew to the North Pole 
in airplanes and camped near there on a drifting 
ice floe (May, 1937), experienced days when the 
temperature was up to 32 above zero (Fahrenheit). 

At the South Pole the range is from minus 6.0 
in January to minus 33.0 in July, with a yearly 
average of minus 25.0. 

At the equator the annual range is from 25.7 in 
July to 26.6 in April, with an average of 26.3. 

Seme facts on the earth (In statute miles)—The 
equatorial circumference of the earth is 24,902 
miles; the meridional circumference, 24,860 miles. 

The diameter at the equator is 7,926.677 miles; 
through the poles 7,899.988 miles. . 
The length of one degree of longitude along, the 
equator is 69.2 miles. Each degree of longitude 
represents four minutes of time. The lines of longi- 
tude are termed meridians. 

A degree of latitude measures 68.7 miles at the 
equator and increases to 69.4 in the vicinity of the 


poles. : 

The difference between these two diameters is 
26.689 miles, and the ratio for the earth’s flatten- 
ing at the poles is 1 part of 297. 

: eee average Sepia oa a land above sea 
evel is approximate eet. 

The superficial area of the earth is 196,950,000 
square miles—139,440,000 square miles of water 
and 57,510,000 square miles of land. _ 

The approximate area, in square miles, by con- 
tinents, is Africa, 11,500,000; America (North) 
8,000,000; America (South) 6.800,000; Asia, 17,000,- 
000; Europe, 3,750,000; Oceania, 4,000,000; Antarctic 
Regions, 6,205,000. 

The latest estimates of the earth’s area place 
the fertile regions at 33,000,000 square miles, 
steppes at 19,000,000 miles; deserts at 5,000,000 
square miles. t 

Asia, the largest continent, is about 6,000 miles 
from East to West, and over 5,300 miles from 
North to South. Africa is 5,000 miles from North 
to South. Europe is 2,400 miles from prone _ 

ou 
America is 4,600 miles from North to South, and 
3,200 miles from East to West. North America is 4,- 
900 miles from North to South, and over 4,000 
Miles from Hast to West. 

The mass of the earth has been estimated at 
ubout six sextillion, 600 quintillion, short tons, not 
including the atmosphere, whose weight has been 
estimated at more than five quadrillion short tons. 

Some facts on the oceans—The last Ice Age (Mi- 
ocene), which began at least 30,000 years ago, is 
Slowly disappearing, as the glaciers keep on melt- 
ing; but in Antarctica enough ice remains to 
encase the entire globe in a layer 120 feet thick. 

The five oceans with their area in miles and 


average depths in feet are: Area Depth 

PLS rior. ce sic sles at ws 68,634,000 14,050 
Atlantic Rtas ciateve cle 41,322,000 12,880 
Indian .. - . - 28,350,000 13,000 
Antarctic 


: 5, 4,000 
The largest seas with their areas in square 


Areas 
MTEC UERUAMEAT SOBs. 1.00 se eves scence sess 1,145,000 
RUMORS CRAG 5.5 celesie ude ves vec ce 878,000 
Caribbean Sea .../.......... Ba ab Ma hed .. 750,000 
US Scots AS SE ee ae eee s+eee 580,000 
East China Sea:............ aia Geta aa iaunS 482,000 
VELL ToCE eS +++ 480,000 
PEARLMAN Win)csleiss as eeicue es Brivale s.dicat +» 472,000 
MADAM BEA sisi. css... eee Pilate Nv, Cinip waive ess, 400,000 
SEI alys A Wscdies von 6 oe. ALVES +ee-e- 300,000 
OR ine Ws%eine < a's cles vie un oe.e 00,000 
RCO DO RUETOP Are R Sw sic assess csceesss.-. 178,000 
Gasplan Sea ........... Put ce BORO A  RIEeRT + 169,000 
Black Sea’ .....5... BIRT eles: Kialosa: ota: bisieis'ai cisi6 164,000 
WRINO SCR ocak. cers. Firs Civitas Nie) «baal +. 160,000 


The average depth of the ocean below sea level 
{s 12,450 feet. 

The deepest place in the ocean yet found is off 
the Island of Mindanao, in the Philippines Archi- 
peunee (Emden Depth) where a sounding of 35,400 
eet had been reported by the former German 
cruiser Emden, April 29, 1927, in approximate lati- 
tude 9° 41’ 18” No., longitude 126° 50’ 50” BR, 

The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is north 
of Puerto Rico, 30,246 (Milwaukee Depth) feet; 
in the Indian Ocean, 22,968; in the Arctic, 17,850; 
in the Malay, 21,342; in the Caribbean, 23,748; in 
the Mediterranean, 14,450; in the Bering, 13,422; in 
the South Pacific (Aldrich Depth) 30,930; in ‘the 


' South Atlantic a sounding of’ 26,578; and in the 


Antarctic Ocean a sounding of 14,274 feet. 
The depth north of Puerto Rico in the Nares 
Deep was discovered, Feb. 14, 1939, by the cruiser 


The Earth—Its Dimensions—Oceans and Areas 


Milwaukee, which was participating in ni 
neuvers at the time. The new record ti 
checked by the Naval Hydrographic Office, ii 
19 degrees 36’00” North, Long. 68 degrees 
West, and Lat. 19 degrees 35’00” North and & 
68 degrees -08'45” West. | 

This gives a range of about 64,541 feet or 
12% miles between the bottom of the ocean 
the top of the land. q 

There aFe about 1,000,000 square miles oq 
and river surface on the land, and 1,910,000 + 
miles of islands in the seas. 

The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
in the Atlantic Ocean, northeast of Nan 
Shoals, several deep gorges in the southern 1 
Georges Bank. Corsair Gorge, near the easte 
of the Bank, was discovered in 1930, the ottt 
1931 and 1932. The largest gorge is over 20 
long and 3 miles wide. At the lower end wi 
opens upon the ocean floor, it is 2,000 feet d 
20 to 30 miles farther out, it is 6,000 feet © 

The Survey also has found and charted 
merged mouth of the Hudson River. The gox 
submerged channel, extends along the floor * 
Atlantic Ocean out to the true edge of conti 
North America, about 100 miles south and @ 
Ambrose Lightship off Sandy Hook. At the: 
portion, toward the submerged mouth, the + 
nel or ravine descends 1,330 feet in scarcely, 
than a mile, and is 1,600 feet below the suri 
the water, while the ocean bed beside it il 
260 feet deep. j 

Other interesting valleys were found by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1935 and 1936 
edge of the coastal shelf between Chesapeah 
and Cape Cod. One of these beginning off # 
peake Bay (postulated by some geologists to } 
ancient valley of the Potomac River), can be 
126 miles eastward from the entrance to Chesa@ 
Bay where in depths of 1,500 fathoms (9,000) 
still continues eastward. 

Numerous submerged valleys have been ¢ 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey off the cw 
California where these features often are? 
close inshore and are of such magnitude as ti 
scenic canyons found on land. : 

The canyons have tributary streams and re# 
to a marked degree the forms commonly fou 
rugged lands above the sea. , 

The British Admiralty reports that Thow 
and Lindsay Islands have vanished from the 
Atlantic. They had been on the charts sines 

In 1933 several distinct submarine mo 
Were discovered off the coast of California 

S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, the high 
these being ‘‘San Juan Seamount,’’ which LJ 
miles southwest of Santa Barbara andi 
10,188 feet from the ocean floor of 12,000 
From 1925 to 1947 a number of submarine | 
tains have been discovered in the Gulf of A 
The highest and largest of these, Patton Sean 
was found 170 miles southwest of Kodiak | 
and rises 12,500 feet from ocean floor dem 
13,800 feet. 

These submarine canyons, variously _ 
gorges, valleys, or ravines, some of them v 
miles below the surface of the ocean, 
puzzles to science. Several explanations hay 
offered by geologists for their origin. One 
most obvious explanations is that the canyon 
carved out by streams which ran across the 5 
nental shelves and down the slopes during: 
past geologic age when the continental shelyé 
exposed by a withdrawal of the sea. Another 
the canyons were eroded by submarine ct 
caused during glacial times and within the 
million years when the colder water flowing] 
beneath the glaciers was heavily laden by m 
silt, and consequently was more dense 
ocean water. It therefore flowed beneath 
warmer ocean water, and the resulting sub 
currents carved out the canyons .by a proc aSt 
lar to stream erosion on land today. Oth! 
lieve that the canyons are the result of ary 

“ 


currents arising from great tidal or seis 
sometimes known as tsunamis. Another hyp 
supposes the canyons to be due to > 
springs gushing forth from the water bearing 
of the continental shelf under tremendous ps 
that may have existed when the» present ‘t 
Plain beds were thousands of feet thick, 2 
may have been over the oe Appalachian | 
tains during ar riars ime... For those exp 
tions involving the lowering of the sea ley 
the changing of the elevation of the land 
respect to the sea, numerous hypotheses havi 


‘proposed. One suggestion is that a sudden | 


in the shape of the hydrosphere depressed se f 
in low latitudes, and raised it in high i i 
which was followed by a re-shaping of thi 
sphere, or solid globe as distinguished’ frv 
two envelopes of air (atmosphere) and wal 
drosphere). i 
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Important Islands, Areas 


Name 


Location 
Ownership 


Name 
Location 
Ownership 


Area in 
Square 
Miles 


ce: National Geographic Society, Washington 6, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D. (President) 


Area in 
Square 
Miles 


Name 
Location 
Ownership 


only)... 
ane! Isles. . 


827,300 
39,698 | 


1,723 


66 square miles 


ie Big Diomede 
Bikini (United 
“square .miles; 

es; Christmas 


island name is inden 
mall figure to the left of island 
ands have not been surv 
is in minor waters: M 
es), (U. S.), New York 


( & 
f ‘uare miles), (Gt. Br. 
rait; Bi : (11.3 square miles), 


erritory of Pacific Islands), 
Great Britain), 1 é 


S.), Bering Strait. 
States Trust T 
Canton _( 

(U. S., Great 


land only... 

Madeiras 
(Portugal)... 

Martha's Vine- 


land only. ... 
Newfoundland 
(Gk Br)..3.- 
Prince Edward 
(Canada).... 
St. Helena 
(GteBra~ ...,- 
South Georgia 
(Gt. Br.)...=. 
Tierra del 
Fuego (Chile 


BALTIC SEA 

Bornholm 
(Denmark)., . 

Gotland 
(Sweden). ... 


CARIBBEAN 
SEA 


uba 
Isle of Pines. . 
Curacao 
(Nether- 
lands) ~~... + 
Aruba 


(France)....- 
Hispaniola 

(Halti and 

Dominican 

Republic).... 
Jamaica 

(Gt. Br.) 
Martinique 

(France 
Puerto Rico 


31 SS 
Trinidad (Gt. 


Br.) 
Virgins (U. 8.). 
INDIAN 
AN 


(France)....- 
Seychelles 

(Gt. Br.) 
Zanzibar 


re ia, sometimes classed as an island, is on 


harbor; Isl 


US 


ted one space it is part 


eyed accurately; in 
anhattan (22.24 square 


), Strait of Mala 


; Britain), lagoon 
| S., Great Britain), lagoon area 84 square m 


MEDITER- 
RANEAN 


1,401 


(Spain)..-... 
Corfu (Greece) 


Dodecanese 
(Greece), 
(incl. 

Rhodes, etc.) . 


Elba (Italy)... 
nk fe (Gt. 


Sicily (Italy) .. 


PACIFIC 
OCEAN 
Aleutians 


Agattu..... 


Vote) 
Easter (Chile) . 
East Indies 
Bali (Neth- 
. erlands).... 


Br. 
New Britain... 
New Ireland... 


r. 
Celebes (Neth- 


3,435]| “eriands).. ... 
116 Java (Nether- 
Ser wih eueiaoe 
1,862 adoera 
. (Neth.),..... 
133 Moluccas 
(Neth.)....%. 
Oerari.°5 sts ae 
2New Guinea 
2,508]| + (Neth., Gt. 
25,332 Br., Austrl.).. 
6Sumatra 
228,642 (Neth.)...... 
imor (Neth 
716 ORG. teat 
Neth. Timor 
969 Port. Timor 
Fijis (Gt. Br.) . 
156 Viti Levu.... 
Formosa...... 
640|| Funafuti (Gt. 
Br, U. 8: 
380 (See Note) 


name shows 


e Royale (U 
CCA; 
(U.S, 3.R.), Bering 


of a group or sub- 


agoon area 


63.9 


2,147 


19,200 
14,600 
340 


290,012 
65,663 
48,534 

2,113 
32,301 
6,621 

316,861 

167,620 
13,000 

5,668 
7,332 
* 7,069 
4,053 
13,807 


lagoon area 
20 square miles, 
area 89 square miles, land area 184 square miles; 
jles, land.area 1,7 square miles. 


Galapagos 


(Ecuador)... . 2,868 
Hainan(China)| 13,000 
Hawaiian 

6,454 
4,021 
635 
32 
Seis 146,742 
34,276 
89,009 
Letaltes 16,247 

A ate wi 

Iwo Jima (Jap.) 

(Volcano 

Islands)..... 28 
Ryukyus (Jap.) 921 

Ki 485 
a kbiey Se 5,363 
Marianas 

(U.S. trust 

terr.) 

excluding ry 

. 154 
71 
38 
215.5 
Marshalls 

(U. S. trust 

felr.)\<.c sneer 69.8 

Bikini (See 

Note) 
Marquesas 

(France).... 492 
New Cale- 

donia 

(France, Gt : 

Br.) io. sae 6,223 
New Hebrides 

(Gt. Bre. 23 5,790 
New Zealand 

(4 islands)...] 103,415 

Chatham.... 372 

North 

TslavKks 55-2y0 44,281 
South Island 092 
ewart. 670 
Philippines 115,600 
yte. 578! 

Luzon. 40,420 

Mindanao 36,53) 

Mindoro 3,759 

Negros 4,906 

Palawan 4,5 

Panay 4,446 

Samar ,050 
Sakhalin 

8.8.R.).....| 28,597 
Santa Cat 

lina, Calif... 74 
Samoan (U. 8. 

N.. Zs vee 1,209 

Am, Samoa 76 

N. Z. Samoa. 1,133 
Solomons (Gt. 

Br., Austri.).| 16,500 
Guadalcanal 

(Gt. Brave as 2,500 
Tahiti 

(France)..... 402 
Tasmania 

(Australia). . 26,215 
Tongas (Gt. 

ff.) Searle ott 269 
Vancouver 
(Canada)....| 12,408 . 


° 


e of the six continents. Its area (mainland only) is 


group named immediately 
rank among the world’s ten largest islands. 
such cases estimated areas are shown. 

miles), Staten (57 s 
.S.), (209.9 s 
Singapore (22) 


280 square miles, land 
land area 4.3 


~~ ie © Pt. ee ro a % 


—_—S iF *” ww 
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Principal Foreign Rivers 
Source—National Geographic Society 


Li 
Léth Lgth i 
Outflow Mis River Outflow M’s River Outflow i 
10 3 i "6 Riv. J 
..|JamesBay....| 610}|Loire.......|Bay of Biscay - 650)|Saguenay.. vst. Taw | 
fi ‘Atlantic cea. 3,900] | Mackenzie- = St. John..... . Bay of ees 
-|Aral Sea. -|1;556|| Peace..... Beaufort Ses. .|2,525)|St. Law'nce. .\Gulf of St. L 
Tartary Strait. 2; 700|| Madeira. . ..| Amazon River.|2,000]|St. Maurice. . St. Law. Riv. 
.|Lk. Athabaska.| 765||Magdalena-- Serre Sea. He Salween..... ipso of Marta- 
y niet Marne...... eine River... |) Dan. See 
RP artis Goes: 605 Mekong. :2 {South China ~ Sao Francis. .|Atlantic Ocean 
..|Bay of Bengal.|1,680 Sead 2,600 Saskatchewan Lake Winnipeg! 
.|Dnieper River. ”500||Meuse...... North Sea.....| 575 English Chan.. 


Atlantic Ocean 
So. China Sea. . 
Amur River. . - 
.|Aral Sea... .. 4 
.|Atlantic Ocean. 
North Sea... .2 
Tyrrhenian Sea 
Euphrates... . < 
Danube nives 


Wisla River...| 450||Murray....|Lake Alex- 
Hudson Bay.. .|1,000 andria...... 2,310}'S 
Atlantic Ocean.|2,720||Negro...... Amazon......|1,400 
Black Sea Hudson Bay.. .|1,600 
i Gulf of Guinea. are 

ack Sea. . ..|Mediterranean.|4, 
Black Sea..... .|Gulf of Ob... .|2,500 
Sea of Azov... : pepe pom: mod A — 

3 iver. Atlantic Ocean.}1, 
ee Atlantic Ocean.| 1,700 
St. Law. Riv...| 685//U: 
Parana River. ./1,500 
.| Rio de la Plata.|2,450 
. |Slave River. . .|1,050 


...|Para>River.- 

.|Caspian Sea. . 
Rio de la Plata, we 
Caspian Sea.. | , 
North Sea.. 


re 


-|White-Sea 


eorgia...... .|Paraguay Riv. /|1,000 {Bay of Danz 
Atlante Ocean. cae .|Adriatic Sea...| 420 ‘East China tie 
a of Bengal. |1,540||/Purus. .....|Amazon River.|1,850 Amazon River. 
.|Bay of Biscay. i 
.|Lake Melville. . :|Lake W TEnIDEs 545 
North Sea. 700 


-| Yellow Sea... . Gulf of Lion.. 500 
Arabian Sea. . .|1,790]|Rio de la : 

Bay of Bengal. 1,250|} Plata...... Atlantic Ocean.| 200 
Ob River.:... 1,850|| Rio Theo- 

Dead Sea..... 200|| dore Roose- 

-|Columbia Riv.| 400]| velt, Riv. 

Laptev Sea... .|2,650|| of Doubt...|Madeira River.| 950 


The La Plata River is the estuary_formed = the Parana and Uruguay Rivers. 
atte source of the St. Lawrence River is in the State of Minnesota. The St. Lawrence is vie 
a part of the Great Lakes Waterway and its source is considered the head of the $4 
River which feeds into Lake Superior. The St. Louis River rises in Minnesota. 
Area (sq. miles) of great river basins—Amazon (2,772,000); Congo (1,425,000); Nile (1, 293, 
Mississippi (1,290,000); La Plata (1,198,000); Yangtze (689, 000); Volga (592, 000); St. Lawrence (565 
Mannhe (320,300); Colorado (250,000); Rio Grande (232,300) 


Indian Ocean. | 


Kara Sea. i 
Bering Sea... 


Ten Highest and Largest World’s Dams 


Source: United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 


Type | No. Highest Ft. Ye. Type | No. Largest Cubic yards} } 
1 |Hoover (Lake Mead- 1 |Fort Peck. ........ -|128,000,000 
LOU COIS eee 726 | 1936 2 | Garrison. 43 ye 75,000,000 ip} 
2 BIOS No © ee 602 | 1945 3 | Fort Randall.. -| 27,000,000 
3 sane RIGUNOE:. foiled ose 550 | 1942 4 | Kingsley... .. 26,000,000 
All OE ere ee 545 ® All 5 | Gatun (C. Z.) 25,107,000 
types| 5 Peatann Pesos 3 ohio 480 | 1944 || types 6 | Denison...... 17,913,000 | 
6 |Anderson Ranch........ 456 1) TY Sardis’ Oe ose 16,868,000; 
7 |Chambon (France) . -| 450 | 1934 8 |Hansen...... 14,700,000 | 
8 |O’Shaughnessy.......... 430 | 1923 9 sues Creek. 14,650,000 
9 |Mud Mountain......... 425 (1) 10 | Sante Fe. .... 12,113,000 
SRUNEDWYECO My Wass ov deuns tule 417 | 1932 
(1) Under construction, data subject to revision. | 
i 
Foreign Dams 4 
(Height in feet; volume in cubic yards) M 
Name River Country Purpose) Compl. Height Volt 
Chambon...........|/Romanche France P-FC 1934 PoaeOnc! 392 
Sautet... Drac France P 1934 414 131 
Aar Switzerland P 1931 377 4 
Pallaresa Spain Vy 1920 33, 2 
.|Murrumbidgee Australia Irr-P 1927 47 
ot India Irr 1934 230 {2,0 
Nile Egypt ir 1902 172. {1,732 
Dneiper River Russia Power 1932 200 29 


Ten Greatest World Reservoirs 
Source: United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 


No. Capacity Acre-feet/{No. j Length Miles|| No. Area 
1 |Lake Mead | (Hoover- 1 eee (Bey 1G) i. aistavel. BOO 1 |Ke kK ‘ 
Boulder)........ 32,359,000|| 2 |Fort ade £ sieceel aa ote more Boeken ee 
2|Fort Peck..... ...}/19,417,000]] 3 fruntacee Re aa «oe| 184 3 |Hoover (Lake Mead- 
3 |Rooseyelt Lake... |: 9,517,000]} 4 Rooseves Lake. -| 146 Boulder) . 
4 |Wolf Creek........| 6,089,000]| 5 |Lake of the Ozarks. 130 4 |Lake Texoma.. 
5 |Kentucky. ........| 6,003,000} 6 |Hoover Conks Mead-— 5 |Flathead Lake... 1... 
6 aaee ‘Texoma, -+...| 5,825,000 BOMIMEN). oe bee 19 6 |Lake Tahoe, . . {12 
seat it 5] Gann, 8 Seatrebe 3] BE eae ala Ig 
a e 407, untersville. >)! : Asie : 8|U f 
9 Ren Heybt). 4,039,000} 9 | Wheeler... .. ots Sea Lee 9 eke Ma 
10 | Norris . sense e+ | -2;567,0001! 10+ Watts Bar PA biejs te Po ht Jesu Rooseveler’s 


Supe tor full reservoir at highest controlled stage. <j 
~Length—for full reservoir. 
Avea—for water suriace of full reservoir, 


ei i Be ol i alee 
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Lakes of the World 
Source: National Geographic Society 
Continent Area sq. mi.| Length mi. | Depth feet Elev. feet 
168,890 760 3,104 
31,820 350 1,290 
24,600 280 2 
26,640 200 270 
23,010 2 750 
22,400 307 923 
12,150 385 5,710 
BO 2 Lh FS 2 oe eae 12,700 450 4,708 
oe a OR ae 12,000 195 270 
eee 3? MIN. FAMERS to 3 54 oaks 3 11,170 325 2,015 
NES ae sy 11,000 350 2,316 
Sie a bays. eters 9,940 241 210 
AER ARIA |. Ay. 1: Sees 9,398 260 ‘a 
RG are arn Lee dees oS arse 8 7,540 193 778 
oS ee 0 SEs Se eee 6,670 300 85 
Ee ictte eid 3 cies [ISEEODOC «icv se cries 7,100 120 730 _ 
RE Ty dk wc Civ MAREE TOM. else ota sina 6,300 130 24 
oe eee re (eS: 6,300 100 100 
ear ouelak 3,820 145 408 
a Se ee Australia... ...... 3,700 115 Wat a: 
i PERT e Sc Freche la ew x 3,475 185 mea ricte 
3,200 130 1,000 
ata Fin Geen 3,089 100 200 
tots eee techs AM e aac it dis. « 3,058 195 300 
Be ereles «ape LIN: AdMo ot ce ois 58 2,444 155 ey? 
Me in, mw, eine PIG CA cantata aot 2,390 115 2,297 
ss ey see oe 2,230 130 ve cee 
ae SPU DE = oy aise = 18 2,149 , 37 292 
9 i eps ae a 2'100 7 eCbads 
AIDAAAP ode sd 2,086 122 38 
Set tote or ee ag ip ots 2,000 80 sige ees 
bias ons 4 2 O0G, Alt. aes: 10 
Sarr és 3 4 2,000 75 Siac ee 
i | 1,900 60 15 
x -| 1,500 to 2,300 80 to 90 15-50 
e¥. -| 1,750.to 1,500 75 25 to 15 
Am.. 4 1,817 120 2 
5 aT ties ‘a 1,600 rt ee ema ep te 
Atos orien a 1,640 100 55 
SFE, he 1,600 90 onsen 
Cy, wind ay OE ri: Se, Oa 1,870 70 540 
Per oe ee 1,346 TO, bls bese 
Se a WC tS es ee Ps 2,200 68 ee B 
oT es eee PAIN oh as Kone bins 1,700 oy ee «oo eee Seaman 


The Great Lakes 


Source: United States Lake Survey, Corps of Engineers, Detroit, Mich. 
| Superior |Michigan| Huron Erie |Ontario 


206 241 193 

183 57 53 

750 210 778 

9,110 4,990 3,560 

13,900 4,950 3,980 

ie 23,010 ~ 9,940 7,540 
aaigioess 040 24,850 23,570 18,710 


47,570 115110 15/920 
Area (sq. miles) U. S. and Canada... 


ce on sea level in ee pines 2a gen a ge a 3 

aoo43° | Tsesi | 70 03" 
WERE. ccc cece sccsccsevcccccrsessee eae fie ee 
oundary line in MiléS......6eseeeeeeee 260.8 cP 174.6 


ates shore line in miles......... ates 


The Great Lakes form the largest body of fresh 
water in the world and with their connecting 
waterways rank as the world’s largest inland water 
transportation unit. The Lakes form a cheap and 
ready means for the transportation of wheat from 
929): the Canadian prairies to the East. The distance 
1947): | from Duluth, Minn., the western terminus of the 
system to eastern outlet on Lake Ontario is 1,160 
miles. 


b., 1926). Erie, 574.33 (June, : 
b., 1936). Ontario, 248.97 (July, 1947); 
193 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 


nsive shallow basin of | level. Its extreme length is 26 miles and extreme 

Beech ehioh Take Huron dis- | Width 24 miles. The improved steamer channel is 

4 ‘ iy chores | 1843 miles long, with least width of 700.feet and 

o Lake Erie. If has low marshy s depth of 25 feet. Of the 460 square miles of water 

ral maximum depth of about 21 feet. | surface 180 is in the United States and 280 in 
+ datum is 573.5 feet above mean sea | Canada. 


St. Lawrence River Power Development Project os 


of the State of New York | will be under the supervision of an international 
oe Power Commission of On- | Joint Commission, and will cost between $390,000,- 
identical plans (July 16, 1948) in Wash- | 000 and $428,000,000. Gov. Thomas EH. Dewey of 
| Ottawa, respectively, for development of | New York issued instructions (April 30) for the 
i} jorsepower hydro-electric development State Power Authority to proceed with the project 
“the St, Lawrence River, on the border | after the United States Senate had refused to 
ited States and Canada. The development | ratify the St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty. 
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Famous Waterfalls 


: oe or 


i 


| 


Source: National Geographic Society, Washington 6, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D. ree 


Hght. 
in Ft. 


Name and Location 


‘ AFRICA 
Ethiopia 


Baratieri 
(Ganale, Dorya River)... 
Verme ; 
(Ganale Dorya River)... 
*Tisisat 
oe Nile or Abbai 


Chirombo (Ieisa River). . 
N. and S. Rhodesia __ 
*Victoria (Zambesi River). 
N. Rhodesia and 
Tanganyika 
FICRIAMDOs 2.2. cee eee 


er 
Union of South Africa 
Basutoland 
Maletsunyane.......... 
Cape Province 
*Aughrabies or King 
George (Orange River). 
Natal 


French Indochina 


Khon (Mekong River).... 70 
(Group of falls and cas- 
eades across 8-mile wide 
stream) 
India 
LOE ee ee 299 
**Gersoppa (Sharavati 
Ly) ae 830 
Japan 
en (Lake Chuzenji). 330 
Kudaki (Lake Yunoko)... 270 
AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 
Der WenGworth.. 2.5... 578 
Wollomombie........... 1,100 
Austria EUROPE 
Gastein (upper) 
CACHS RIVER) or ea ewes 207 
Gastein (lower) 
AGhe River)... 2... icy. 280 
i tGolling (Schwarzbach 
CO ee re 200 
France 
Gavarnie (Pyrenees 
>) 1,385 
Great Britain 
‘Wales 
Pistyll (Cain River)..... 150 
Italy 
PROKS OF TOGG. 0S... sce, 470 
(Cascade type) 
lorwa 
OE Sees 650 


GalSvABn) >... si. cic ae ee 525 
SievicjGer ad stein 650 
Vettis (Utla River) - . ; 850 
Voring (Isdela River)..... 529 

Sweden 
Handol (Handolsa River) . 148 
Harsprang (Lulea River).. 243 

(Cascade type) 
t*Stora Sjofallet 

(Lule Riverdo .. 2 see 132 
Tannforsen 

(Tannan River)......... 85 

Switzerland 
Handeck (Aar River)..... 150 
Pissevache (Wildbach 

Salanfe River).......... 215 
+Reichenbach (upper) 

(Rosenlaui Glacier)... ... 360 
Schaffhausen 

(Rhine River)........-. 67 
**Staubback (Pletschen- 

Pach RIVES) ee seks 980 
+Trummelbach 

(Jungfrau Glaciers)...... 950 

NORTH AMERICA 


Labrador 
Grand (Hamilton River). . 
Canada 
British Columbia 
+Takkakaw (Daly Glacier) 
Mackenzie District 
Virginia 
(South Nahanni River). . 
Quebec 
Montmorency.......... 


315 
265 


Ontario-New York 
Niagara 
Cangdtanke ys. «tienen s 158-175 
ATNBPIOSR ST wiec sc Siento Wate 167-169 
United States 
New York 
Taughannock,.......... 215 
California 
Yosemite National Park 
Bridalven: Ju. oe wee. 620) 
TRNWNO OCERS hy aie csos sce we 370 
Nevada (Merced River).. 594 
MUDDOD, Wa oversee en Leelee 1,612 
Vernal (Merced River)... 317 
Yosemite (gape) $a eae 1,430 
Yosemite (lower)........ 320 
Colorado 
Seven. «ss cba sae eee 266 
Idaho ‘ 
Henrys Fork (upper).... 96 
Henrys Fork (lower). ... 70 
**Shoshone (Snake River) 195 
**Twin (Snake River)... 125 
Georgia 
TRUWIBI. oy c-< se Beet tials 251 
Kentucky 
Gumberlana os... s.. a. 68 


¢ L 
Name and Locati Omni 


Maryland re 
Great (Potomac Rive 
(Caseade type) il 

Minnesota : 


**Passaic.. 2... see ft 
Oregon 
Multnomah 
(Columbia River)... .« 
Washington 
Palouse.....5..- dssee oy 
Rainier National Park 
Narada (Paradise Riv 
Sluiskin (Paradise Riy 
Snoqualmie.......-2. 


Wisconsin 


Manitou (Black Rive} 
Wyoming 
Yellowstone National P¥ 


T 
Yellowstone (upper). | 
Yellowstone (lower). . 
Mexico 
**Juanacatlan (Rio Gran 
de Santiago) ...... p4 


SOUTH AMERI 
Argentina-Brazil 


UAHA. wis wide eee m4 
Brazil 
Herval. 0... sce * 
Paulo Affonso (Sa6 Fr 
cisco River)...... ae 
Patos-Maribondo 
(Rio Grande)...... a6 4 
Urubupunga ‘ 


(Alto Parana River). 
Brazil-Paraguay - 
Guayra or Sete Quedas 
(Alto Parana River). . 
British Guiana 
Kaieteur (Potaro Rive 
King Edward VIII - 


(Uitshi River) . 
Kukenaam........9p 
t+ Marina (Ipobe River} 

Colombia 
Tequendama 
(Funza River)......1) 
Ecuador 
Agoyan (Pastaza Rive: 
trib. Amazon)....... 
Venezuela i 
Angel, JQ. cickreee Aras 


ISLANDS 
New Zealand 
+Bowen (From Glacier 
{Sutherland (Arthur R& 


“on June 19, 1947. 


NOTES—There are tens of thousands of waterfalls scattered over the earth, hundreds o» 
considerable magnitude. In a brief list it is possible to include only those generally we 
because of accessibility or some outstanding feature. Although falls can be classified most cow 
according to height, that factor alone does not indicate the true importance of a cataraa 
Significant facts about falls are volume of fiow, steadiness or variableness, of flow through the y 
of crest, whether the water drops sheerly or over a sloping surface, and whether in a singiJ 
in a succession of leaps. When relatively low falls occur in succession over a considerable # 
Streambed, they are classed as cascades. } 


On the basis of mean annual flow combined with considerable height, Guayra i 
1 deste Its Saran tae Ag oe = ee cusecs (cubic feet per Secunda “r vor 
of water passes over Stanley Falls in the Con ver, but no one g 
over a distance of nearly 60 miles, is higher than 10 feet. oF NS BeNOR cere 


The estimated mean annual flows of other great waterfalls are: Khon, 400,0' : 
agara, 212,200; Paulo Affonso, 100,000; Urubupunga, 97,000; Iguassu, ai 680;" Patto-hte spond 
Victoria, 38,430; Grand (Labrador), 30,000 to 40,000; and Kaieteur 23,400. 

Because four of the Great Lakes serve as its reservoir, Niagara has the steadi Of 
waterfalls, varying only slightly from its mean (and then Boney because of psrapereee of) 
on Lake Erie). Cauvery, in India, is one of the most variable. It is known to have fluctull 
a mere trickle in the dry period to 667,470 cusecs during the monsoon season, r { 

y 


In the table above height means total drop whether in one or mo: co 
more than one leap; *falls that diminish greatly seasonally; **falls that are redeen al 
remain dry for a part of each year. When names of rivers are not shown, in most cases 


the same as those of the falls, 


ithe 


6-Hour Rain Sets U. S. Record 


The heaviest rainfall ever recorded in the United States flooded low 

The rainfall totaled fifteen and a half inches from Petey rare 0 | 
The United States Weather Bureau office in New Orleans said this was a national. 
greatest previous six-hour fall recorded by the Weather Bureau was 14.16 inches at Taylor, T 


tT 


Vets ee ee 


ean 
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‘ 
ihe and Lowest Continental Altitudes 
Source: eae Geographic Society 
Below . 
Highest Point Lowest Point Sea Level - 
(Feet 7 
./Mount Everest, Nepal-Tibet . Dead Sea, Palestine. ........ 1,286 ] 


a.| Mount Aconcagua, Argentina. BOATS VEl | ch ae ale 


merica.|Mount McKinley, Alaska. . Death Valley, California 280 | 

z Kibo, Killmanjaro, British East Af Libyan Desert : 436 
‘|{Mount Elbrus, Caucasus. ...... Finssd Caspian Sea, U f 85 
.|Mount Markham, highest named {205,200 Toy es. QS ne ele ee 
-|Mount Kosciusko, New South Wales. .| 7,305 |Lake Eyre, South Australia. . 39 < 


ximate mean elevation (feet)—North America, 2,000; South America, 1,800; Europe, 980; Asia. 


Africa, 1,900; Australia, 1,000; Antarctica, 6,000. | 
test ocean depth, near Island of Mindanao—35,400 feet. & 
3 HIGHEST PEAKS IN UNITED STATES, CANADA, ALASKA, MEXICO - . 5 
_. Name | Place | Feet Name Place | Feet Name Place | Feet : 
I | Alaska. 20,300) Williamson. eae ie Calif. |14,384||Liberty Gap a 
: -|19, 850}|La Plata... .. «.|Colo. 14,340 PIRES <i ~ 
Uneompahgre......}Colo. |14,306]|Kit Carson.. 2 
18,700}|Crestone.......... Colo. |14,291]|}Windom.... 
18,008]|LincoIn........... Colo. |14,254}|Snowmass....... J 
ST BSTNGTBY Se... aes ye Colo. |14,274|/Augusts,.......... a 
17,343||Torrey’s.........- Colo. 14,264}| Culebra 
7,150|!Fevans:........... Colo. |14,260||Columbia......... a 
4 pa suse Oe alas a pe ee ieee Sic pg a 3 
A }}Quandary......... Solo. 4 Lj Ctl ae ate A F 
16,439||Longs ae Soe Colo. |14,255|/Red Cloud........ i s 
POCO Sia. & 6.0075.) 2 ale Calif. |14,254||Palisade, (Middle)..|Calif. {14,049 = 
1205 Rd oi aur aa Nesmcteomenet eee, (oe 
16, Mt. Wilson-.....- Yolo. s EXOUC. itso eee ex. , A 
15,880||Antero..........- ; : Blaretaae ...|Colo ue b. 
15,700} | Whites... ...i....: umboldt.:. 2: see o ; x 
15,300||Shavano.......... solo. E Langley, «. 2s s+g 0 Calif. 0492.5 ae 
15,016||Cameron......... solo. 2 Sherman.......... Colo. |14,037 
14,960}|Nevado de Colima 235) |Stewart.......5..06 Colo. |14,032 
14,950} | Princeton solo. Rreey Peak. , oa ae 
14,850}|Russell........... if. lit), «6 trea , . 
VES a CS Ie Solo. = Tyndall: 24S aoeers Calif. |14,025 y 
14'636||Bross......-..... solo. Wetterhorn. ......|Colo, |14,020 2 
14,500} |Shasta.....--....- if. 3 Grizaly.... Colo. {14,020 : 
14,495||Point Success yash. , 150} | Eolus . Colo. {14,019 ; 
14°431||San Luis olo. a Sunshine... . - Colo. {14,018 
14/418]|Snetfels.....-..... solo. \ |\North Maroo Colo. |14,010 y . 
14,408|| Democrat y ,142||Handies..... Colo, |14,00 i= 
14400 Crestone Wrangell. . Alaska.|14,005 st 
14,399||Maroon. . . :.1Colo. Barnard... ».|Calif. |14, va 
**|74'390||Baldy, Old. \Colo. 114,125i|Pyramid.......... Colo. 114,080 — 3 
SOUTH AMERICA / ; y aw 
Country Feet Peak Cou ntry Feet Peak Country Feet. : 
Apcontina. cic la oraltupangate, Chile-arg. 31'4g0||Solimans, Peru... ostass ite 
Sslado, Are.-Chile./22 il Muerto, Arg. “Chile... |21/457||Sarmiento, Argentina :|20,669 ia 
‘-Ghile... 21,325||Ampato, Peru...... . |20,669 3 
Puntas Negro, Chile c Chimborazo, betas a O77 4 
fan, Peru>.......-- Illampu, Bolivia meat Salcantay, Peru. Pe : 
ie, Bolivis-Chi::|23/178||Nacimiento, Argentina. [1.402 Husnearniags, Peru 20/525 
, Bolivia-Chile. . ./22, eek teen - ; 29||Olivares, Arg.-Chile, "11/20/5512 
"21/9 124; Mejicana, ATE:........-.- 20,505 
fetta md ada, Arg. ‘|20,997||Pumasillo, Peru...........|20,492 
rie i -|20,932||Las Tortolas, Chile-Arg..../20,243 
Ne ad hile. . “190'932||Ausangate, Peru.......-.. peers. 
vee i ‘/20;800]|Vallecito, Argentina,...... 20,079 
Pular, Chile. . ..|20,800||Marmolejo, Arg.-Chile..... 20,013 *_ 
“17° 777*11}21'491||Parinacota, C 17 |20;768 
EUROPE 
| Feet | Peak | Feet | Peak ; Feet 
Alp: 
PASS le A 14,780||Finsieraarhorn.....:..-..{14,026 
as 36 Aye Er he tt LaeTS 14/692||Aletschhorn 
: re 14,941||Dent Blanche..:.....-... 14,318 Jungtrad. .-. ph «eee es is 
2) A Sacer 14'803||Grand Combin..........-|14,163}}Momeh..........+++++--+ 
Pyrenees 
* TGS ate te a 
Se eS Jo |11jo6ol|Vignemale..............-110,8 : 
' Caucasus (Europe-Asia) 


Ree ty tN pee 17,037||Kazbek.:... 16,545 
i? Oat Roshtaa a Wy oes Se [18 Saallnetanla. bee es 15,938 


4 AFRICA, AUSTRALIA AND ANTARCTICA 
ains and Country] Feet ||Mountains and Country] Feet ||/Mountains and Country [Fe 
hl 9 aris er yc NE | eR 


Feinab el British North . 


aro (2 peaks) } alte Toppen, New 


Borne’ uss oes 
anyika-Kenya.. ...-}"s9""|| withelmina, New Guine a, 15,584 Mt. Teter: Antarctica. . 
pinganvikalce: lhe o. vplincimis, Ney, Gui .. [15,1 t, Erebus, Antarctica. . 
y Mt. Markham, secs ae ry 5,100 Mt, Bik Nansen, ‘i 
SEL Wiese ‘ears Mansel. 
Da eabaa h ts Rte Sane ae ie ig 797||Kerintji, Sumatra......... 12,467 


Cook, New Zealand...... ; a 
Mt. B tica...... 14'000]|Pico de Teide, Teneriffe. 
Toubkal, Moroceo.......- 13 Kosciusko, Australia. .-... 


Atiplying the square of the time in seconds by 16, Which iets Suttle over 18, the number off 


SP eee Oe eee ee ed 


. 
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ASIA | Ta ee |i 
Peak Country Feet Peak : fi 
EIMONORG oe open ore wee Nepal-Tibet.....- 29,002||Minya Konka........... jt 
K2, Mt. Godwin Austen..|India...........928,250||Muztagh Ata........... Sinkiang 
Kanchenjunga........-- Nepal-India.....- 28,146 ||Aling Kangri..... $ 
Makaltt....-....3...+- Nepal-Tibet...... 27,790||Chomo Lhari.... 
A DUTUNIIT- Tes Tu (ep ee ING@pSL a pteha wee s.c 26,810||Muztagh.... 
‘Nanga Parbat..........-. Darts Ee Aaee oe 26,660|| Khan Tengri. 
» Gasherbrum RAG Cia aie eterdie > 26,470}|Gauri Sankar 
aetna 2 ‘ Nunkin 
aghil............:../Imdia............}/20,600//ADI.... ~~... 
Masherbrum. Lenin Peak 
Nanda Devi. OG tow tuts dae Te Se 
Rakaposhi : : : Nyenchentangiha 
Kamet 5 ia.. «+ {25% Lombo Kangra.......... 
Namcha Barwa B HAS 2% a toe 5||{Mt. Grosvenor.......... Cc 
Gurla Mandhata an 2 Demavend 3) 2.0. 5 ests 
UI patel eee CH IS a See 
VUGHEV a ¢ 5x ar. 2 see 
kun ge) Belekha.. . 222.2 o mae 
Amne Machin 


Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the United States 


Source: National Geographic Society; sign— means below sea level; elevations are in feet 


Highest Point Lowest Point 
tate Eleva- Eleva- |i 
= Name County tion Name | County tion |B 
labama,.......|Cheaha Mountain. .|Clay-Talladega.| 2,407|Gulf of Mexico].......... Sea lev. 
anne jaa) Mount McKinley’ ...J6.....s-000. 20,300) Pacific Ocean.|...... +... | Sea lev.}. . 
Arizona.......-.| Humphreys ane z seat wolase aoe Colorado R....|Yuma..... 100; 
Blue Mountain..... olK- tt. 2. , ; 
Arkansas....-- 4 | Magazine Mountain|Logan......... 2'300| f Ouschita R.|Ashley-Un. 55 
California Mount Whitney... .|Inyo-Tulare,...| 14,495 th Valley..jInyo...... — 280), 
Canal Zone Cerro Galera......- S. W. part Zone| 1,205)Carib. Sea....|.......... Sea ley. 
Colorado Mount Elbert......|Lake 14.431| Arkansas R.. .|Prowers... 3,350 
Connecticut. .| Bear Mountain. 2,355|L. I. Sound...|. .|Sea lev. 
.| Centerville... 440) Atlantic Ocean Sea lev 
. | Tenleytown 420)Potomac R.. Sea lev. 
Iron Mountain. 324| Atlantic Ocean Sea lev 
Brasstown Bald. 4,768) Atlantic Ocean . |Sea lev. 
Mount Lamlam .334/ Pacific Ocean .|Sea lev.}. 
Mauna Kea........ ..| 13,784) Pacific Ocean .|... .|Sea lev.]. 
-+| Borah Peak........ -| 12,655|Snake R......|Nez Perce. 720 
»+..-}| Charles Mound.... 1,241) Mississippi R..|Alexander.. 279) 
-|Greensfork Top..... 1,250/Ohio R....... Vanderb’g. 316 
.| North boundary ... 1,675) Mississippi R..|/Lee....,.. 477) 
Kansas..........]/On W. boundary... 4,1 Verdigris R....]Montg’m’y 700 
‘Kentucky.......|Big Black Mountain 4,150 teeny R Itan .. ve 257 
 Louisiana........|Athens (old)....... 470) New Orleans .|Orleans ... ~5 
Maine.,........} Mount Katahdin... 5,267) Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea Iev-. 
Maryland.......| Backbone Mountain 3.340) Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev. 
Massachusetts. ..| Mount Greylock.... 3,505] Atlantic Ocean!.......... Sea ley. 
' Michigan........}) Porcupine Mount’ns 2,023|Lake Erie... ifs. cslececes 572 
eso ...| Misquah Hills...... 2,230)Lake Superior.]....... nig 
[easel i Rrafeie iets Near Iuka......... 806) Gulf of Mexico].......... Sea ley. 
jssourl...... .-|Taum Sauk M't'n. .}Iton 1,772|St. Francis R..|Dunklin... 230 
Montana........ Granite Peak...... -| 12,850) Kootenai R.. .|Lincoln... 1,800 
Nebraska........ S.W.part of county . 5,340/S.E. cor. State|/ Richardson 825 
Nevada......... Boundary Peak.... 13,145) Colorado R..../Clark..... 470) 
New Hampshire. .| Mt. Washington.... -| 6,288] Atlantic Ocean|..........|Sea lev.| — 
new Jersey... .| High Point. ...... 1 | 
ew Mexico. No. Truchas Peak 


.| Mount Marcy.. 
.| Mount Mitchell 
.| Black Butte.... 
.|Campbell Hill 
.}| Black Mesa.... 


Mount Hood....... 
Pennsylvania....|Mt. Davis ........ Somerset...... 3,213] Delaware R.. .|. 
Philippine Islands} Mount Apo........ Mindanao Is...}| 9,690|Pacific Ocean.|}. 
Puerto Rico...... Cerro de Punta,...../Ponce......... 4,398) Atlantic Ocean]... 
Rhode Island. ...|Jerimoth Hill...... Providence. ... 812) Atlantic Ocean}... 
= ae Riarnss apa ae en tee Island CIOs abe Siwrats Sfotgere el cterarace also eis'| as slate 
ou! ‘aro ..,| Sassafras Mountain ,| Pickens........ ,548] Atlantic Ocean]....... < ley 
South Dakota....| Harney Peak...... Pennington 7,242) Big Stone Lake| Roberts. . ss 962) | 
Tennessee. ......|Clingman's Dome,..|Sevier..... E 6,642) Mississippi R..|Shelby... 1 : 
XAS...,.......| Guadalupe Peak ., .|Culberson 8,751)Gulf of Mexico}....... +.-|Sea lev. 
Utah. ........,.|Kings Peak........ Duchesne, 13,498|/Beaverd’m Ck.|Washingt’n|, 2,000 | 
Vermont........] Mount Mansfield... .|Lamoille....... 4,393) LakeChampl'n|Franklin.. , 
Virginia...... .-.| Mount Rogers. ...- Grayson-Smyth| 5,720) Atlantic Ocean|..........|Sea lev. 
Virgin Islands....|Crown Mt......... Is. St. Thomas.; 1,550|Atlantic Ocean|.....:....|Sea lev.|. 
Washin Mount Rainier..... IPRGEOGs «ce aepdiore 14,408) Pacific Ocean.|.......... Sea lev 
West Virginia Spruce Knob....... Pendleton. .... 4.860|Potomac R....|Jefferson . -| 0) 
Wisconsin, .. ; NDC E/E Marathon,.,..] 1.940)Lake Michigan|].......... 581) 
Wyoming Gannett Peak.. .|Fremont...... 13.785|B. Fourche R.|Crook. 3,100) 
U.S. (ex. Mount Whitney... :'Inyo-T'l're, Gal | 14/495|Death Valley..'Tiyo, Gal.'| 22801 
The highest point in the West Indies is in the Dominican Republic, Mount Tina (10,301 ft.). |, 
Speed of a Falling Body ; 


Source: Aviation and Army Records. f. 
In the first second of its descent a body falls 16 | — 144 feet: at th x 
feet; second second, 16 + 32 = 48 feet; third second, | 400 feet. Guaverely op tae tie: is tea be s 
16 ek = 86 feet; fourth second, 16 + 96 = 112 feet; | fall any distance, divide thé distance in feet 
(ict feet he iotal distance faien ‘bys 'boud at | dice S480 ign len oes Ni eOaktta 
the end of the nth second is-given in feet by mule ot 90 tee ete eee Eero BD 


Thus at the end of the first second it has fallen Which is the vacuum time to fall a mile. 


the resistance of the air, it takes about 19 s@ 
16 feet, at the end of the second second 2 X 2 X 1 I ; a De 
=64 feet, at the end of the third second 3 X 3 X is an aoe Pate ate Sate ee 4 


ay 


-. Vere. 


famids of Egypt—-Beginning at Gizeh, opposite 
y, the pyramids stretch for 60 miles south on 
West bank of the Nile. They date from about 
0 B. C. The most ancient is the famous 
mid at Saggara, tomb of Zoser, the 
King of the third dynasty, about 3000 B. C. 
pyramids were built with forced labor, it is 
The workers were let go’ home only at 
ing and harvest time. 
May, 1939, at Sakkara, a few miles south- 
ro, a tomb was found and opened, offi- 
escribed as that of Pharaoh Zer, second 
i of the first dynasty. It contained a collection 
Copper swords, daggers, ivory, gaming pieces 
other items. 
sMarch, 1939, a tomb was opened at the 
it city of Tanis, in the Nile Delta, and there- 
discovered, in a silver sarcophagus, the 
of one of the five pharaohs or Kings 
Sheshong, who ruled Egypt in the 22nd dy- 
beginning in 950 B. C. It was at first 
ight the mummy was of King Psou-sen-nes, a 
in-law of King Solomon. The first Sheshong 
pred Jerusalem in the reign of Rehoboam. 
two skeletons in the chamber with the 
Aimy were presumably those of servants. They 
5 decomposed it was impossible to determine 
ff identity. On one a long carnelian necklace 
Still intact. Aliso found in the chamber were 
Opic silver vases with covers, some shaped as 
of animals, others as heads of humans. 
tomb of Psou-sen-nes, who ruled in the 21st 
y, Was located and opened, near Tanis, 
in 1940. The sarcophagus containing 
ummy was of solid silver. The head 
Tummy was encased in a mask of pure gold, 
to that of King Tutankhamen, and the 
whose body was covered by silver gilt. In 
reophagus were found many bracelets and 
ces, golden cases for the fingers and toes, 
of golden shoes and other pieces of jewelry, 
adorned the mummy. The 
ta region had caused the mummy to de- 
Bose, leaving only a handful of bones. Since 
ij of the ornaments were made of gold, they 
: en hardly affected by climatic conditions. 
6 found was the tomb of King Amenemopet;, 
fof Psou-sen-nes. 
me Great Pyramid is that of the tyrant Pharaoh 
} and was, when intact, 481 feet high, and 
t square at the base. It is now 450 feet high, 
t square at the base, and covers nearly 13 
It contained, it is said, 2,300,000 blocks of 
: a hard pale bluestone. The Cheops quar- 
yere discovered early in 1938, in an unsur- 
bd part of the desert, near the Sudan frontier 
; or more from the Nile. 
of Luxor (ancient Thebes) is the tomb of 
@ King Tutankhamen (1350 B.C.), discovered 
Oward Carter in 1922. He was the son-in-law 
Akhenaten and Queen Nefertiti, and be- 
ng om the throne was Prince Tutankhamen. 
inx, near Gizeh (not considered one of the 
‘ancient wonders), is a great wingless crouch- 
with a human head, hewn by order of 
ren, son of Cheops, or soon after Chephren’s 
“It had been rejected for the pyramid be- 
4t consisted of layers of hard gray and soft 
stone. The 
headdress white, the eyes had a natural 
. Its body is 150 feet long, the head 30 feet 
| the front paws 50 feet long. The face is 14 
wide. The distance from the crown of the 
the base of the figure is 70 feet. Being 
in a hollow it has been coyered with 
iblown sand from time to time. The Sphinx 
{ out in the 18th Dynasty, and was wor- 
‘as the sun god. The Romans (100 B.C.) 
it. In the Middle Ages the Arabs called it 
er of Fear. 
so in the Pyramid area, Hassan discovered, 
two so-called sun boats, hewn in the roc 
the cult temple. It was an ancient Egyp- 
ef that every king, after his death, was 
sun god Ra and, like the sun, must make 
yy daily from the East to the West, To be 
each day in the East he must return at 
om West to East. To make these two trips 
e had two boats—a day boat and a night 
he latter was £alled a resurrection boat. 
Gardens of Babylon were near_ the 
River, in the palace of King Nebu- 
, 60 miles south of the present City of 
and not far from the eastern border of the 
Desert of Northern Arabia. The terraced 
planted with flowers and small trees, with 
and refectories interspersed, were 75 
above the ground. Water was stored in a 


ia, province: 


e west coast 


dampness of | 
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body of the Sphinx was painted |; 


Boy 


— 


ciently was called the Peloponnesus, was begun by 
the Greek sculptor Phidias after he had been 
banished from Athens in 432 B.C. It was of marble 
encrusted with ivory and the draperies were of 
beaten gold. 

Tempie of Artemis (Diana) in Asia Minor at 
Ephesus, an ancient but now vanished city on the 
east side of the Aegean Sea, south of Smyrna, was 
built in the Fifth Century B.C. by the Ionian cities, 
as a joint monument, from plans by the archi 
Ctesiphon. The building was of marble, 425 x 225 
feet, and the roof was supported by 127 columns of 
Parian marble, each 60 feet high and each weighing 
about 150 tons. In 356 B.C., the temple was burned 
by_Herostratus, a crank. 

Tomb of Mausolus, King of Caria, in Asia Minor, 
at Halicarnassus, on the eastern side of the Aegean 
Sea opposite Greece, was built of marble about 
352 B.C., by Queen. Artemisia, the widow, was 
named Mausoleum, and was remarkable for its 
beauty and its magnificent interior. It was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. 

Colossus of Rhodes was a brass statue of the 
Greek sun-god Apollo, 70 cubits (about 109 feet) 
high, erected by Chares of Lindus at the port of 
the City of Rhodes, on the island of Rhodes, in the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea, off the 
coast of Asia Minor, north of Alexandria. It took 
12 years to build, cost 300 talents ($258,000), was 
completed about 280 B.C. and was thrown down 
224 B.C. by an earthquake. 

Pharos of Alexandria, a white marble light- 
house or watch-tower on the island of Pharos, 


in the port of Alexandria, Egypt, was completed by 


King Ptolemy Philadelphus 265-247 B.C. The island 
had been joined by Alexander the Great to the 
mainland of Egypt by a causeway when he founded 
Alexandria. The structure cost $850,000. It was 
over 400 feet high. It was partly razed in the 5th 
Century, A.D., and was destroyed in 1375 by an 
earthquake. ’ 


Other Wonders of the World 


Great Wall of China, dating from the Third 
Century B.C., extended along fhe Northern frontier 
of that country, from the northern part of the 
Gulf of Pechili, on the Yellow Sea, north of 
Peking (Peiping) in a zigzag course, to Syning, on 
the border of Turkestan. Prof. Geil, in 1908, after 
visiting both ends of it and several intermediate 
points, estimated the total length of the Great 
Wall, including all known spurs, curves, and loops, 
at 2,550 miles; with 25,000 watch-towers built into 
the wall and 15,000 detached watch-towers. The 
air-line distance between the point where the 
wall reaches the sea at Shanhaikwan and the 
western terminus, identified by Geil on the Great 
White River west of Suchow in the pan-handle of 
Kansu Province, is 1,145 miles. 

The wall which has crumbled into heaps in many 
places was, at Kalgan (as measured in 1900 by 
Col. H. B. Ferguson), 17 feet 6 inches thick and 
16 feet high, made of two walls of large brick 
filled between with earth and stones. It was buil 
by the Emperor Shih Huang-ti, by forced labor, 
aS a measure of national defense, and has s0 
continued to the present day. 
Tower of Babel, at the Chaldean City of Ur in 
lower Mesopotamia, has completely disappeared. 


The base of the tower was 300 x 300 feet, tapering . 


through 7 stages to the Shrine at the top. The 
height also was 300 feet. A smaller Tower of Babel 
was the Ziggurat at Ur, 195 x 130 feet at the base, 
and probably more than 150 feet high. 
Stonehenge, an assemblage of huge shaped stones 
in three circles, one within another, on Salisbury 
Plain, 90 miles or so southwest of London, Eng- 
land. The outer circle is 100 feet in diameter, the 
next within is 75 feet in diameter, and the circle 
inside that one has a diameter of 40 feet. Extend- 
ing around the outer circle is a deep trench 333 
feet in diameter. The stones of the outer circle 
originally about 30 in num 
feet; fastened in couples by blocks fixed across the 
tops. The stones in the inner circles are smaller. 
- ‘fhe Circus Maximus, at Rome, built 605 B.C., 
by King Tarquin and rebuilt and enlarged 
Julius Caesar some years before the birth of Christ, 
was 312 feet high, 1,875 feet long, and 625 fee 
wide. It then held ‘150,000 spectators, but the 
capacity was inereased to 385.000 in the Fourth 


for horse and chatter races, 
‘oliseum, or Colosseum, 
fescue amphitheatres in the world, was begun by 
the Emperor Vespasian and finished by the Em- 
peror Domitian, 82 A.D. In 238 A.D. a fourth 
story was added. The ruins still stand. The build- 
ing, elliptical, was 615 x 510 feet, and-the floor of 
the arena was 281 x 176 feet. The walls were con- 
a the seats, marble; 50,000 persons could sit; 
20,000 could stand. The cost was 10,000,000 crowns 
($15, 
by 


000,000). The work of construction was done 
were kept in dens under the floor. Thousands of 


12,000 slaves from Jerusalem. Wild animals 


ber, average 12 x6 x3: 


at Rome, one of the 
ber 


\ 


Century A.D. The place» was used for games and ih ; 
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persons, including early Christians, perished in 
combats with lions and tigers. Gladiators also 
fought there. 

Appian Way, built 313 B.C. by Censor Appius 
Claudius, 360 miles long, extending from Rome 
south to Capua, above Naples, and thence to the 
East, across Italy to Brindisi (then called Brun- 
dusium), on the Adriatic Sea, opposite Albania. It 
was the highway to the Levant. 

Temple of Karnak, in Egypt, built 3,500 years 
ago and now in ruins, inclosed 942 acres of ground, 
but it was a low structure, consisting of a_series 
of connected halls, with open courts. 

Leaning Tower of Pisa, begun in 1173 A.D., at 
Pisa, Italy, by Romano Pisano and William of 
Innsbruck, and finished in 1350, was intended to 
stand upright, but commenced to tip during con- 
struction, owing to clay in the soil, which grad- 
ually gave way on one side, until the round 8-story 
marble building was 16 feet out of the perpendic~- 
ular, and was 181 ft. high on the north side and 
179 on the south. It is still sinking at a low rate 
according Dr. Dimitri P. Krynine of Yale 
University, research associate in soil mechanics. 
In accordance with an order by Premier Mussolini, 
since 1932 more than 1,000 tons of high-strength 
cement have been injected into the foundation 
through 361 holes}.each two inches in diameter. 
From September, 1934, to April 1935, the movement 
of the top of the tower was studied with an 
*‘inclinometer’’ designed by Girometti-Bonechi. 
“The results were almost incredible,’’ Dr. Krynine 
said. “During September, 1934, the tower moved 
north, but at the end of that month turned around 
and moved south. This continued up to the end of 
January when the movement toward the north 
started again for a couple of months. At the same 
time the tower was persistently moving eastward. 
Of ee: all these movements are microscopically 
small.’’ 

Porcelain Tower of Nankin was built in that 
ancient capital of South China in the early part 
of the 15th Century. It was an octagonal 8-story 
tower, 261 feet high. The Taiping revolutionists 
destroyed-it in 1853. J 

Angkor, a ruined temple city in Cambodia, in 
French Indo-China. Until 1907, it was in the proy- 
ince of Battambong, in Siam. Then it went to 
France, by treaty. The city was founded at the end 
of the Ninth Century by Yacovarman, king of the 
Khmers, and lasted until the middle of the Thir- 
teenth Century when the Siamese drove them to 


han, the Mogul onde 
Sirected in the first half of thal 


pein lak ig oa Chamber was the Peacock Ti 
covered W. gems. 

Palace of Pluto, discovered in 1939, is 156 
beneath the King’s Palace, at the 900-foot 
of the Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico. Thes 
three vast chambers in Pluto’s Palace in adi 
to those in Carlsbad Caverns. Together the 
great forests of stalactites, stalagmites, and 

forms fashioned in limestone during some 6f 
lion years, including gigantic carvings of Te 
like creatures larger than the ancient dinog 
They may be only accidental mimicries by TN 
rather than petrified remains. The King’s 3 
is 4,000 feet long, 600 feet wide, and var 

height from 200 to 375 feet. One of the Cha 

in the Palace of Pluto is approximately as iar: 

In France and Spain there are caves 0« 
walls of which are drawings by prehistori 
of the animals of their day. And in caves th 
out North America, Europe and Asia are fos: 
mains of human bgings, animals, fishes, 
trees, etc. In the’ United States are many” 
stone caverns, such as Mammoth Cave. 
all Sega of both the ancient and the m 
world. 

Floating Gardens of Xochimilco, in 
When the Spaniards entered the central basi 
were surprised by the sight of large, order] 
ranged settlements in the midst of great fiex 
blossoms intersected by canals along which 
traffic was in progress. This landscape, fas 
by the Indians in the shallow lake of Xochi 
has persisted from the 13th Century until the 
ent. Between the canals the Indians had 
small artificial islands known as chinampas,/ 
which flowers and vegetables were grown. . 
‘islands’? were formed of rafts of decaying } 
tation, reeds and roots, which weré anche 
thrusting quick-growing slips of Salix Bo 
diana through them. The term ‘“‘floating g 
is therefore incorrect, and the reports of @ 
travelers weré based on a misconception. 


, 


The Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration, Inc. 


The Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration, Inc., is a 
non-profit organization at 210 East 64th Street, 
New York City. It was founded primarily to 


_ collect and preserve healthy corneal tissue from 


human eyes for transplanting to blind persons who 

have lost their sight because of corneal defects. 
Additional activities of the Bank, carried out by 

the Corneal Research Laboratory, include research 


- in blindness resulting from corneal injuries, in 


new techniques of corneal grafting, and in pre- 
serving eye tissue longer than the present limit 
of three days. Training of surgeons in the method 
of the special operation is also a, part of the Eye 


Bank. 

National in scope, the Bank was founded (May 1, 
1945). A grant of $25,000 was received from the 
Milbank Memorial Fund, but for the most part, 
funds have been received daily from the general 
public, in sums varying from $1 up. 

In 1948 The Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration, Inc. 
had two affiliated Banks—one in Boston, Mass., 
Known as the Boston Eye Bank which is situated 
in the Massachusetts Eye & Ear Infirmary, 243 
Charles Street, Boston. The second one is known 
as the New Orleans Eye Bank, which is situated 
at 621 Hutchinson Memorial Bldg., New Or- 
leans, La, 

At the end of the third year of operation, the 


Eye Bank listed more than 150 hospitals thro 
the country as participants in its program. 
Red Cross, through its motor corps, and thi 
lines volunteered their services in transportath 
the eyes. 

When the Bank was founded, there were 
10 or 15 surgeons in the United States whe 
experienced in the transplant operation. | 
times, it was impossible to get eye tissue, py 
and surgeon together at the same time and | 

Since then, the Bank has awarded about tw 
five scholarships to experienced eye surgeons 
sentative of many states throughout the cw 
as. well as from countries like Switzerland, @ 
India and the Philippines. 

Ophthalmologists and scientists from al 
the world visit national headquarters in New 
City to observe and learn the technique of cx 
grafting. : 

Those interested in donating eyes or mone! 
contact the Eye Bank at its office, 210 Eas 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. The officers 
Eye Bank are: Albert G. Milbank, chairm 
the Advisory Council; Walter C. Baker, Pres 
Dr. R. Townley Paton, Vice-president; Edw¥ 
Watts, Jr., Secretary; Andrew Moreland, Tres} 
cas bee Aida de Acosta Breckinridge, E 

irector. 


iJ 


Remote Control Mechanical “Hands” 


A machine comprising a pair of electrically oper- 
ated mechanical ‘‘hands’’ was demonstrated (April 
13, 1948) in New York City by its inventor, John 
Payne, before the 18th annual safety!convention of 
the Greater New York Safety Council. The device, 
resembling a pair of over-size dentist drills with 
Ca heed gees an fe pair of shafts, was de- 
velop! y Genera! ectric with the suppor 
the United States Atomic Energy Gesaton ‘Bee 
cause it can be operated by remote control from 
many feet away or over an eight-foot wall in 
another room, the machine is expected to have 
great usefulness in atomic research where person- 
nel work with highly dangerous materials, 


Each arm of the machine ends in a soci 
which various types of fittings may be atta 
adapt it to the particular work at hand—owy 
hooks, a three-pronged hand that can erip 4 
a pair of shears, etc. The socket and hand 1) 
Swung as a unit, as a man swings his foreap 
the hands independently, as a man swings his) 
alone. Power is adjustable from heavy press# 
that light enough to crack an eggshell ww 
damaging its contents. J ; 

Demonstrations of the mechanical hands if 
slicing an orange, lighting a cigarette, net 
a bottle and pouring its contents into a hy 
cutting metal, running a small machine toc 
peeling a banana, ; 


Nation- 


Date ality Inventions 


ventions Inventor 


Great faventibne 17.’ S. and Foreign 


Dynamo, continuous 
few eee eae! (Wedes ccs: U.8. RUTONG SSRs ous 
spare 314 French Dynamo, 
1888] Burrough U.S Dynamo, hydrogen 
is .../U. 8. ynamo, ogen 
Soe ae 1869} Westinghouse|U. S. i Aer ee 


coo 

Dynamo, electric ma- 
ehine modulator... 

Electric filter (tele- 


1903] Jatho....... 


me, experim’tal.| 1896|Langley._ ||| U 
B®, helicopter..}| 1916} Brennan..... 
Le Speer a 
Electric ship propul- 
sion, naval........ 
Electromagnet eo ees 


eos tube multi- 


id 
Eleotropisting en | 
Electroplating....... 


Elevator, with brake.. 

Engine, automobile, 
P-BROKB sol. ewe 

Engine, electric 
(locomotive) 


Engine, gas, cycle.... 
Engine, steam....... 


ee de la Cierva.. 
tie accelera- 
; ft railway 


e. gasoline. 


Engraving, half-tone. 
Ether, use as an 
anaesthetic........ 
Fat, hardening of.... 
Feedback amplifier 
(telephone) 
Food preservation (by 
sterilization and 
exclusion of air).... 
Furnace, electric... .< 
Galvanometer....... 
| Gas discharge tube, 
inter-mediate 


West’ ghouse, 
ar S25 seine 


1893 
1895 


1 D e, gasoline. 
6 metal 


.-|U. 8. 
.|Seottish 
- yee 
.|U.8 
English 

U. 8. 
. |\Swedish 
.|U- 8. 


engine, 
automobile........ 
es penelne. commer- 


Gas msntie Peresster 

| Gasoline, anti-knock 
(lead ethyl) 

Gasoline, cracked... . 


-|French 


-{U. S. 
U.S. 
German 


U. 8. 


Gasoline, high octane 
Glass, laminated 
Glass seal for elec- 
tric discharge tubes 
Gold (cyanide process 
for extraction)..... 
Gramaphone.....-.. 
Graphaphone,....... 
Gun ent. telescope. . 


‘Oxides (hy- 
on to gas- 
oils 


.|German 
French 
U. 


French 
English 


Gyroscope compass 
and stabilizer...... 
Harvester... ij ois2+ 0's 
High-capacity A.C. 
railway motors. ... 
Incandescent lamp, 
inside frost........ 
Indigo, synthesis of. . 
Insulin (isolation for 
medical use) 
Kaleidoscope. 
Kodak 


.|English 


Wee: 
.|Dutech 
U.S. 


veces German 
.|Austrian 


Lacquers, nitro- 
eell 
Lamp, 
Lamp, foandésocnt..? 
Lamp, mercury 
Lamp, mercury vapor 
Lathe, turret 
Lens, ‘achromatic. .-. . 
ae chromatic 
bifocal. 
Line etysed bifocal. . 
Leyden jar (condenser) 
Lightning rod. . 
Linol 


U.S. 


U. 8. 
Ue 


U.S. 
iD. 8. 
. fU. 8, 

. {Swedish 
5. 


Bren tole Godowsky . tat Ot Beso 


Matteson,.... 

Schaoter.... 

Anschutz- 
Kampfe... 


1905] Caro & Frank|}German 
1855} Bheeanav ents, 


1856| Perkin. 

1924| Rice and . 
Kellogg. . .| 

1867| Nobel,..... 


Lapricante, 5 saive, s 
refining of. Sia 


Nation-~ ’: 

Date] Inventor ality , 

1860/Picinotti.... .|Italian 

1870|Gramme.... .}Belgian 

1915|Schuler...... U.S. 

Alexanderson 

1939| Edwards.../U. 8. 

1911|Campbell....|U. S. 

1913|Emmet...... Lon 

1824/|Sturgeon. . “english 

1913|Langmuir....|]U. 8. 

1805|Brugnatelli. . |Ttalian . 

1838) Jacobi- 

Spencer. . .|Ger, Eng. 
1852/Otis....> 55... U.S. 
1879|/Benz.......|German 
1851 1Vall oes U. 8. 

1926 Fe U. 8S. 
1877) Otto. 2amees German 
1765 Wate Pf =p English 
1799|Evans...... U. Ss. 
1893|Ives.... U.S. 
1842|/Long......-. a 
1902) Norman..... German 
1937|Black.......{/U. 8: 
1810} Appert.......|Erench 
1861|Siemens..... English 
1820 Sweigger .|German 

t 


1891|Levassor.... 


1916} Langmuir... . 
1893)|Welsbach... . 


1922| Midgely..... . 
1913 a Ww. 


1930|Ipatieff...... ‘Te 
1909) Benedictus.. . 4 


1936|Seott....... « 
MacArthur- 
1887|_ Forest.... 
1887|Berliner. .... U.8 
1885)Bell-Tainter. . 
1891)| Fiske. 735204 U.S. 
1846|Schoenbein. . q 
-1852|Foucanta.... 


1852|Sperry...... : { 
1836|Moore...... 


1933|Jungk...... 


1924|Pipkin...... th L 
1830|Baeyer......|German 


1922|Collip....... 

1817|Brewster . 

1838|Eastman-— 
Walker....|/U. 8. 


1921|Flaherty.....|U. S. 
79) Brush U. 


foes ees 


~~ 


;|U. Ss. 
....|English 


1758|Dolland. 


1924|Drescher. ... 
19¢8|Borsch. . 


1745|von Kleist. im . |Germaty 


1880 a roreomthalee in 

eae de Douhet.. -|Brench 

1785 Cartirigit... 2 
Southcom! 

1919) & Wells. 


1908|Edelanu.... 


Poe eee 


yk 


.|English 
.|Dutch 


' Mercurial 


4 o* — ee Paste |. | 
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Nation- : 
Inventions ality Invyentiens Inventor 
; U. 8. Radio transmitter ra 
Mego electro é Henry U8. é triode modulation. . 1914 Alexandeises 
"gas "A . {German adio tube-diode. ...| 1905)Fleming....- t 
Mateh, phosphorus. tas es = French Radio tube oscillator .| 1915|De Forest. . .|U 
Match, phosphorus, . 1836|Phillips..... U. 8. 


Mercerization of ; 
cellulose textiles. . .| 1843)Mercer, J... .|/English 


triode 
Radio, wide band fre- 
quency modulator..| 1933 grmstrone. to. a 
thermometer...... 1714|Fahrenheit...|German ||Rayon.............- 
Meter, induction..... .S. —‘ {| Rayon (acetate)..... 1895 Cos eee elt 
Methanol, synthesis of Patart.....+ Fren oe 
Micropnhone.........| 1877|Berliner..... ego Rayon (cupram- olesaney E 
Microscope as a Bre ) monium).......... 189 pe pre --|E 
Monitor, warship. . icsson..... U. 8. Rayon (introcellulose)} 1884|/Chardonnet.. 
Monotype..........} 1887|Lanston..... ee Rayon (viscose)....-. 1892 Cross ee 
Motion picture 


1831|Manning.. Rubber (neoprene) 


FUER oi Ss ie's s 1897|Nernst...... chloroprene....... -+--|U. 
Nee acid Weroin so- Rubber, vuleanized...| 1839]Goodyear.. . .|U.. 
Gimmnitrateand’ { | |. °.{\8afety lamp... ..../.] 18L6|Davy..- 7. mT 
8 ic acid)......| 1648|)Glauber.....}German ||Saw, band.......... 1808| Newberry = 
Biimicracia(oxidation| $=} =  §‘}j  °— #iSaw, cireular........ 1777| Miller Ds 
eee poronls ee a oy UL 
gen fixation....} 1913)Haber......./German || _ time system.......]| 1918|Bryce....... if 
Noo filament....| 1917|Paez........]U.S. || Sewing machine..... 1830/Thimonnier 2 
Novocain...........| 1906)Einhorn.....; == —«|} Sewing machine..... 1846|Howe....... 
Nylon ( (aber forming wing Naas 1860|McKay..... U.Y 
synthetic Shuttle, flying....... + 0.04 oe 
polyamides) oe oe Silencer ale 3... leake 1909|Maxim...... C.F 
DIVION neck ee sess] 1937/E. 1. du Pont} -  _—{/ Silicon earbide..;.... 1891) Acheson..... Lomi 
CG: Er aees U.S. 
Oil filled.power cable.| 1921)Emanuele...|........ cohol sulfates. . 1928|Bertsch..... G 
Oil flotation for ore Soda, from salt. . 1791|LeBlanc..... 
extracting.........| 1899/Elmore...... Suse Soda, from salt, 
Oleomargarine....... 1868|Mege-Mouries| French ammonia & ¢.o....] 1863/Solvay...... BE 
Opthamaloscope..... 1851|Helmholtz...|German |/Spectroscope........ 1859| Kirchoff- y 
oe phono- Bo Bunsen Gé 
Giga Peenuee wf i kOe | ees YE CWA VER) olan. ach 1767| Hargreaves. .| Et} 
ee. | S9O Linde, ...... German CSIDITITT LA) 1787|Riteh:.. 7 oo 
- Paper machine eatin ae 7 1793|Fulton...... U. 
der), for making. . .|U.S. || Steam turbine....... 1884) Parsons. ... .| Ex) 
Paper machine (the i Taylor and 
maueatiiery tor i * | j=  -| ~ °. 4” eompounded. v..c. ites o<g U. 
making.......,...] 1799|/Robert...... French Lo reeks aA 1856|Bessemer. .. .|Eu 
Paper, fron Ponce eS} TH Steek.e . 20s.-o. oan cf hes] Gli arene Us 
pulp, sulfate h ec 1891|Harvey..... U. 
(Draft) process....} 1884)/Dahl....... 1901 eens ang 
care from wood pulp, RO 0! 
ee reece ea at 1866|Tilghman....|U.S. —_—‘|| Steel, electric........ 1900 Hansen Ys cate a 
Reber sulfite 2h seep 1867/Tilghman. . . 3. Steel, Jll1) 1884}Hadfeld, |.) 1 /Ee 
Pen, fountain. 1884| Waterman. . neh a 
Pen, fountain Wirt Li 
Pen, steel. , : 1 
Pendulum . aia 
Permalloy (telephone) 2 


phate be trans- 


Photography, color... | ee : Pd eps "it Goad 
Procerephy Chie’ 
iano 


Piano player. ,......| 1863)Fourneaux.,.}French ||Tank, military.... °° 


‘Pile, electric battery... Vol , duplex... |. 
safety 1.8. 


Pistol (revolver) Pan olt. hae tH oe cst Syst ots 
Plow, cast iron...... e283 
ae, eee ce He AE , 

low, present s ae 
Powder, smokeless. 
Powder, smokeless . 
Powder, smokeless . 


Brinting press, rotary. Hoe...) 22. 2U. 8. Gas 

Printing press, web...) 1865|Bullock. .... an 

Propeller, screw.....| 1804|Stevens... ... Pale f 

Propeller, screw. 1831|Sauvage..... Telephone, radio..... 

Propeller, screw. 1837|Ericsson.... . Telephone, radio, long 

een par, pene. ' SEANCES eA! i! ew J 
ng machine, .‘.... wares Ue H PelesGone: oss wha. ae iN 

Punched card ac- 'Teletype......... 1998 rite “I 
counting machine. . Jere uae 8 we Klein- | 

Pushbotton elevator.. Larson. ..... te schmidt d 

Radio beacon....... we: Corp... ..°s 5 

oh RE PN See a Television ee Ss Ar d 2 ae Sop 

Radio Laat gad od “od e ‘elevisioni.ieeee cack 1934 wes 1 
DOOR fe) dca Tuts Terrain clearance indt- ae |! 

eee cas- = Rod ee uene) $ epgnsenied. : 

Radio receiver, hete- ne Teenie’ 3 cereal 


ial 


ROY IND Wei. 2 3s y's ull ecee soe 1890|Bunay.... -.{U 


‘ 
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Nation- 3 
Date Inventor _ _ ality Inventions Date| Inventor Seis ‘ ; 
ree pearepeen eet sie AH Francis... ...|U0. 8. P 
ees POD ov, Fatara pares 64} Mitterhoffer . | Austrian 
is Ty pewriter.......... 1868 ahd and z 
eg Urea, formaldehyde a ae 
eS SE tastier or. coat — Wren, avnthetis, som 1918|John,....,..|Czech 
- | eat cyanate seat SN Aaa jae ite German 
2 ottle. -.... Eng! 
Saterpillar. . .| 1900|Holt........ Vitamin D, by wet Pa * 
_ ©. ..| 1885]Stanley. 2! irradiation. ....... 1924|Steenboek. ..|U. S. “3 
eo i orcement Be 
_ (telephone). ...... 1920| Maxfield... .|/U. S. 
(Aes iene pags X-ray.....-........| 1895)Roentgen.... German ; 
an Depoel X-ray tube.......... 1916|Coolidge... .|U. 8. 
-87| & Sorague.|U. Welding, controlled e AS; 
. WUDOTE Ss pets a. ues 1930|Prince......|U. 8. 
ae .|U. Welding, electric. ....] 1877)Thomson....|U. 8. 
Wireless, see Tele- 
Just and graph 
ent lamp...| 1912} Hanaman..|......-- 


ent was granted in 1836 to Alonzo D. 
S, of Springfield, Mass.. for the phosphorus 
h Friction matches had been made in Spring- 
‘by Phillips and Daniel M. Chapin and were 
as the Chapin-Phillips match. Later the 
was sold to Byam and Cerlton, of Boston, 
and became known as the Boston match. 
eb Daimler, in 1885, drove in Germany, @ 
powered by a gasoline engine of his own 


ne 

61890, at Moritrouge, France, Fernand Forest 
4-cylinder engine, its carburetor, its water- 
“system, and its magneto ignition on a 
chassis—thereby creating, it is said, the 

r-cylinder automobile. 

3 (Sept. 21) the first gasoline automobile 
United States, built by the Duryea Brothers, 
es E. and J. Frank, was first operated by 
Duryea. who also won the first American 
le race in Chicago, Hl. (Nov. 28, 1895.) 
owder invention generally is ascribed to 
s or Michael Schwartz, Germany, about 
) Writers maintain it was known much earlier, 
Saying, that Chinese and Hindus possessed it 


| 


before. 


Source: 
atmosphere is composed of a mixture of | 
rth. The permanent 
he earth are mainly 
d argon, which are present in 
mts of approximately 78, 21, and 1 per) 
volume, respectively. Other constituents, 
jing to less than one-tenth of one per cent, 
pon dioxide, helium, 
, and xeno 

ount of wa 

ependently 


vith the weight 

34 feet deep. In 0 
‘atmosphere, the mixture of gases é 
of about 15 pounds per square inch. This 
is exerted equally in all directions. _ 
not feel the pressure exerted by the air 
an equal pressure is exerted from within 
ss. Neither can we see the gases. We 
ly when the air is 


of their presence on 


n as wind. p 
course, is easily compressed. The density, 
is greatest near the surface of the earth 


Colors of th 


an electromagnetic wave phenomenon, 
ation produced through the excitation of 
of the eye by rays of light. The colors of 
rum may be produced by viewing 2 light 
racted by passfige through a prism (tri- 
sJass bar) which breaks the light into its 
wave lengths. 
ily, the primary colors of the spectrum 
t of as those six monochromatic colors 
cupy relatively large areas of the spectrum: 
inge, yellow, green, plue and violet. How- 
/ Issac Newton named a seventh, indigo, 
d between blue and violet on the spectrum, 
timated (1865) the solar spectrum to con- 
jpreximately 1,000 distinguishable hues of 
according to Rood (1881) 2,000,000 tints and 


‘ 


The Atmosphere 


United States Weather Bureau, Washi 


| the air that lies abo 


The paper machine, now known as the Four- 
drinier, invented by Robert in 1799, was promoted 
by Didot and Gamble, designed by Donkin, and 
financed by the Fourdrinier brothers, finally ap- 
pearing as the Fourdrinier machine in 1804. This 
is the machine used for making newspaper, book 
paper, and the greater share of the paper which -- 
is used for printing, wrapping, and many other 
purposes. The first Fourdrinier machine used in 
this country was imported from England in 1827 
and set up at Saugerties, N. Y. The modern 
Fourdrinier machine was projected in 1889 and 
1890 in its present form. 

Movable type—Their origin is obscure. Wooden 
type preceded metal. Laurens Janszoon Koster, of 
Haarlem. Holland (1370-1450), printed from mov- 
able type about 1438, and used his own ink. Johann 
Gansfleisch (1397-1468), commonly called Guten- 
berg, because his mother came from there, was the 
first to make cut metal type, from which, in part- 
nership with a goldsmith named Johann Fust, he 
printed, in Germany, at Mainz on the Rhine, a 
number of copies of St. Jerome’s Latin translation 
of the Bible, 1450-5. This was the Vulgate Bible, 
first printed Bible. * 


ngton 
mpressed by the weight of all 
ve. At sea level the density is 
only about one eight-hundredth that of water; 
it follows, then, that the atmosphere would be 
800 times 34 feet, in depth, or about o miles, if it 
vere of the same density at all altitudes. Actually, 
however, the density decreases as the height in- 
creases because the weight of the air that lies 
above decreases. 
The temperature of the air, except near the 
surface of the earth, normally decreases with in- 
creasing height until a level called the tropopause 
is reached. The portion of the atmosphere bejow 
the tropopause is known as the troposphere, and 
that above the tropopause, as the stratosphere. 
The height of the tropopause, at any one place, 
day to day; on the average it is 
higher at lower latitude and higher in summer 
ts range is from 60 
d feet, approximately. From the tropopause 
the temperature 


because the air is co 


perature r 
heit to — 
have provided some in 
peratures of the atmosp 
A warm layer exists near 
temperatures as high 
heit. Another relatively co 
260 thousand feet, above which 
increases again. 


nheit. Recent studies 
ing tem- 


200. degrees ‘en- 
jd layer is found near 
the temperature 


. 


ctrum 
distinctly different hues have been seen in 


e Spe 


By many physicists, only three primary cas 


yiolet rays. ic 
“Color has three characteristics: .hue, saturation 


and luminosity. A tint contains more white than 
a normal spectral hue, while a shade is darker _ 
than normal and is produced “by decreased illumi- " 


an be distinguished; Luckiesh stated (1915) 


nation or the addition of black. 


‘ 


i) ee ae 
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586 World Facts—Merchant Fleets; Interest Rates ri 
Merchant Fleets of the World—Pre-War and Post-W. 


: Unt tates Maritime Commission. Number, gross and deadweight tonnage of 
Gerona aipior awexelinit vessels of 1,000 gross tons and more. Data exclude wrens on = 
Lakes and Inland Waterways and special types, such as channel vessels, ice-breakers, cable 
etc., and merchant vessels owned by any military force. : = 

Merchant fleet as of Merchant fleet as of — 
Sept. 1, 1939 Sept. 30, 1947 


i 
| 


pee Number | Gross tons] Dwt. tons | Number Gross tons |D 


1,379 8,125,756 | 11,681,700 4,061 29,865.9 42% 
3,319 | 17,770,919 | 24,053,700 2,987 17,548.4 238 
45 196,627 267,700 99 539.0 : 
72 356,862 494,000 64 333.6 
122 - 413,646 541,600 158 567.5 
8 22,306 29,700 2 3 6.9 
50 153,959 180,900 46 164.3 
100 204,062 276,000 | . 195 . 548.0 
12 35.6 
ur 
10.6 
Pees enctan  - 379 | - 1,041,756 | 1,575,800 4 ooo. 50 hice fii win ieee ee 
Dominican Republic I 1,973 2,200 266 893.5 
lo. hye Je Sa BRR) ree Sees Iisa ire esc on 2 4.9 
23 98,177 128,000 13 §2.1 
RINE Pe fecevesc ee vet cts eM oe Ne ones ares 12 26.6 
94 176,376 274,400 14 22.4 
232 85 826,000 144 337.4 
555 2,678,435 2,998,800 371 2,060.2 
854 3,915,978 5,177,100 108 321.3 
436 1,697,986 2,791,000 we Se 
27 82,068 90,500 56 284.7 
6 22,748 39,900 a ie 
667 3,178,120 3,910,800 245 1,470.9 
1,180 5,102,346 7,145,400 268 923.1 
73 199,058 325,600 s ae 
Lithuania....... 3 4,330 GSO0 shi vias' a stale « [ea heats eee ee 
Mexico. . .. 10 23,815 31,600 18 91.9 
Netherlands 537 2,670,149 3,424,600 401 2,271.1 
Nicaragua 2 3,023 4,200 1 1.1 
1,072 4,499,086 oon on 719 3 Bone 
130 719,041 1,105,600 376 2,302.1 
31,1 18 75.6 
33 82,695 105,200 23 75.3 
31 113,644 101,200 39 160.3 
54 197,307 263,200 72 292.0 
25 101,807 129,000 6 27.0 
2 2,622 2,600 2 2.8 
217 749,681 1,051,700 264 901.1 
484 1,311,763 2,033,100 486 sherk 
173,847 173.1 
13,791 47.8 
1,292.3 iM 
93,200 91.0 
375,811 604,000 36 154.3 ; 
58,270,374 | 80,600,600 70,466.6 98,8) 
Gross oS 
tons ‘welg 
United States Maritime Commission owned ton- 8 22.6 “3 
nage transferred to the designated flags under 86 591.2 g 
Lend-Lease or other agreements and still re- 94 603.5 14 
maining under these registries by subsequent 2 47.1 1 
arrangement. For purposes of the attached 
‘table they have been excluded from these reg- 
istries and included in the United States fleet S| 
UNC ee ; 190 1,264.4 1,814 
A 2 J J s 
Years in Which a Given Amount Will Double at Interest | 
At Compound Interest At Compound Interes 


At Com- At Com- 
Rate | Simple Com- pounded | Com- Rate | Simple Com- | pounded Co 
Interest | pounded Semi- unded Interest | pounded| Semi- 
Yearly |, Annually| Quarterly Yearly | Annually bu 


4% | 5% | 6% | 7 


id. 2a 
$1,00 1 month... 


f month: “Beal 0886-88-07 
y ‘ Oe et ae : : 1 
AS if “I month, ,.| .334] 416] :50¢ 

$109.00 1 day.. wg months. «|, 8671 -Seait Oude 
2 days. - 3 “7]2:00012° 80018; 000 +500 


:14.00015 00016000170 
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ee d yr S: 5 iM 
Development of World’s Railway Sitieage to 1947 
; rf Source: The Railway Gazette, London, England. 
the following mileage totals show approximately the development of public railways in the lead- 
h progressive figures within the present boundaries are given where possible); (b) di 
tice as to inclusion of light railways, secondary lines, wean chara aye? atid ieee piacere 


Ties, the figures are not strictly comparable by reason of: (a) changes in political boundaries - 


Opening Openin 
of first Milage at ficete Milage 
Country steam 1947§ Country steam 19478 
line line. 
1869 920 
CE TAN, << gM Se « on 1838 1850 14,981 
ae. Si 1835 1861 749 
1866 1851 1,947 
1839 1869 1,905 
Re aes 1847 1882 385 
tee cso 1870 wu 5,510 
5 RE ee 1862 yi 
oh: MAR See 1832 ; 85,207 
a ee ee ® 1835 4 : : 
gr a Bee 1825 19,863 OV lon... ss. . 5.0. 2a celees 1865 913 
Se a ee 1869 1,621 China (exel. Manchuria)... 1883 12,960 
Ra ston iv aie Wiae's 1839 2,114 BOSMHOSR A. os 5 0 Oe nid oie 44 
PA op tals die a: vrai o* « 1846 4,773 India (including Burma)... 1853 42,600 
yivke, dhe wire 1842 754 SBDARTE 85 as. wet Coeeeaes 1872 12,572- 
| A Pee 1834 2,463 Malay Peninsula$......... ae 1,0) 
Ee eee 1839 11,383 Manehuriai:, « . 10.74 27a ore 1894 5,243 
Or Se Tae. Ces © 1846 6,926 SIAM? | hes... Eh Aa. we 1893 ,926 
La See 1860 2,102 Turkey in Asia........... 1858 4,672 
ns REP 1863 1,045 Other railways$........2.: S35 7,478 
Ree a eee 1859 332 z 
JOS SE Ae 1854 2,484 Total 0). So... 91,872 
1845 13,375 || Australasia: 
56 2,102 Commonwealth railways. . . 1891 2,201 
1869 7,363 New South Wales 1855 6,612 
1837 57,487* Queensland.... 1865 6,637 
1848 10,563 South Australia 1856 SAT 
en 1856 10,518 Tasmania 1871 642 
yitzerland 1344 3,345 || Victoria... ... : 1854 4,748 
aT) 1856 210 Western Australia......... 1871 4,658 
—~—— New Zealand..........--- 1863 528 
_ “ae Ae ae oe 262,172 Other railways. ..,....5... x38 426 
FOGG: oo 50.23 c+ ee ee ’ 
Tae ae 1836 42,336 |lafricas bet 4 
Me a a. aietee 1830 227,244 MATBOTIO. Ao SoA oe ae eee as 2,786 
Sali Spo eb otagetn 1881 749 Belgian colonies.......... 1898 2,976 
re ee French colonies..........-. 1881 3,941 
S54 Se oes ae 270,329 British possessions. ....... =az 8,631 
bore ee 
ee ee 1857 26,710 sae , 
2S ae 1889 1608 || Portugese possessions ie 2/003 
4h oe oe Se eee 1851 21,251 Sudan......... 6.2. eeee 1900 2,013 
MA ost.) ee 1851 5,726 EMIUR i555 oe ek Neale Qe 1876 27 
To Sa See 1871 2,106 Union ‘of South Africa..... 1860 13,931 
ye SORE Sea ae ets 1871 687 
Rhee =k te 1880 537 Total .306 52 es ae 42,074 
ope Ae 184. 78 
Sz 107 Grand total......... 783,653 


The figures include the whole of 
testan. 

udes Alaska. 

des Korea and Karafuto. 


‘view of political and territorial 
fe comparative figures more up 


t tunnel: Simplon No. II, length 12 miles 
sards, Swiss Federal and Italian State Ry., 
erland and Italy. Longest station platform: 
mur, B. & N. W. R., India, 2,415 feet. Highest 
ide on world’s railways: Height above datum, 

et, location of summit, Montt, Antofagasta 
& Bolivia Ry. The longest Stretch of 
railway belongs to the Transcontinental 


f 


mited States Air Force reported (Oct. 19, 
at during a year’s operations in the Arctic 
, in specially adapted Boeing B-29 long- 
bombers operating from Ladd Field, Fair- 
Alaska, had discovered three Magnetic 
Poles instead of the one formerly recog- 
science. - ue 
: poles are located in an elliptical field. 
es long and 200 miles across, with the major 
Seated on Prince of Wales Islands, about 


“e 


changes, an 
to date than 


the U.S.S.R. in both Europe and Asia, including Siberia and Russian 


d wartime destruction, it is not possible to include 


for 1937 in respect of the countries indicated. 


Information on World Railways 
Source: The Railway Gazette, London, England * 


Railway, Australia, which is dead straight for 328 
miles across the Nullarbor Plain, but not dead- 
level. Next, probably, comes the Junin and 


Machenna stretch of the Buenos Aires & Paciiic 


Ry. of Argentina, which is dead straight for 205 
miles and level also. The longest stretch of line 
without a curve in the U. S. is the 79 miles on the 
Seaboard Airline Railway between Wilmington and 
Hamlet,,N. C. 


1,750 miles northeast of Fairbanks, and the two 
‘minor poles cn Boothia Peninsula, which had been 
regarded as’ the site of the Magnetic North Pole, 
and on Bathurst Island. : ? 
The discoveries were made by the 46th Recon- 
maissance Squadron which also made more than 


100 flights over the Geographic North Pole, cover- 


ing more than 1,000,000 miles, in photomapping the 
Alaska defense region. The exact location in lati- 
tude and longitude of the three Magnetic North 
Poles was withheld for security reasons. 


Z 

- Fliers Discover Three Magnetic North Poles Instead of One 
y 

e 

‘ 
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Notable Tall Buildings 


Source: World Almanac, Questionnaire 


Stories Height 
New York City = No, | Ft.* 
Manhattan \ 

Empire State, 34th St. and 5th Ave.| 102 1,250 
Chrysler, Lexington Ave. & 42d St. 77 1,046 
60 Wall Tower, 70 Pine St........ 66 950 
Bank of Manhattan, 40 Wall St... 71 927 
RCA (Rockefeller Center)........ 70 850 
Woolworth, 233 Broadway........ 60 792 
City Bk. Farmers Trust, 20 Ex. Pl. 57 741 
Metropolitan Life, 1 Madison Ave. . 50 700 
No. 500 Fifth Avenue............ 60 697 
Chanin, Lexington Ave. and 42d St. 56 680 
Lincoln, 60 E. 42d Street......... » 53 673 
Irving Trust, 1 Wall Street........ 50 654 
Waldorf-Astoria, 301 Park Ave.... 47 625 
No. 10 East 40th Street.......... 48 620 
General Electrie, Lexington Ave... 50 616 
New York Life, 51 Madison Ave... 40 615 
Singer, 149 Broadway............. 47 612 
US. Court House, 505 Pearl St... 37 590 
Municipal, Park Kew & Centre St. 34 580 
N. Y. Central, 230Park Ave...... 35 565 
Continental Bank, 30 Broad St.... 48 562 
Sherry-Neth’ lands, 5th Ave., 59th St. 40 560 
Transportation, 225 Broadway... . 45 546 
Ritz Tower, Park Ave. and 57th St. 41 540 
Bankers Trust, 6 Wall Street....:. 39 540 
Equitable, 120 Broadway......... 42 538 


World Facts—Notable Tall Buildings 


Hotel McAl pina... dui. seems 


i el Sea ele 


in United States Cities ix 


New York City 


- Manhattan 
Nelson Towers, 7th Ave. & 34th St. 
International (Rockefeller Center) . 
Bank of New York, 48 Wall Street. 
Navarre, 512 Seventh Avenue..... 
No. 22 East 40th Street.......... - 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine..|....... 

N. Y. Telephone, 140 West St..... 
Chase National Bank, 18 Pine St.. 
Time & Life (Rockefeller Center). . 
Consolidated Gas, 14th & Irving Pl. 
New Yorker Hotel, 

McGraw-Hill, 333 West 42d St.... 
Essex House, Central Park South. . 
Daily News, 220 East 42d St...... 
Carlyle, Madison Ave. & 76th St... 
RKO (Rockefeller Center) 


. 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral ............]--- 
Hotel Pennsylvania: .. 2.0... «. cisem 


Brooklyn 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 
1 Hanson Place 
No. 16 Court Street. . ee 
Court Chambers, 66 Court S — 
St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St...... 


STATES CITIES 


Buffalo 
City Hall, 65 Niagara Square...... 32 378 
Rand (1), Lafayette Square....... 26 352 
Liberty Bank, 424 Main St........ 23 345 


(1) Does not include Beacon which is 40 feet 
high. y 


' Chicago j City Hall Tower (1) 
Bogen Prades... . ssc... 44 G12) ee, ine Pandan iat 
‘Givie Opera, 20 No. Wacker Dr...<| 45 | 568 | PInoy ie, Raving und Society, 
ide ie ioe qo ee Mich. Ay. ey zee Lincoln-Liberty, Br’ d&Chestaut Sts 
ttsileld, > WaSh. O0......... GuardTrust, Broad&ChestnutSts. 
Palmolive, 919 No. Mich. Ave..... 37 555 Lewis Tower, 15th & Locust Sts 
No. 1 North La Salle St.......... 49 529 Fidelity Philadelphia Trust pee: 
Pure Oil, Wacker Dr. at Wabash Ave 40 523 Broad & Walnut Sts........... 
2a RG a Wacker Dr. 42 520 | medical Tower, 17th & Latimer Sts. 
ea rs ee mn 512 | Drake Hotel. 15th & Spruce Sts... 
188 West Randolph CE aa eae 44 495 (1) Does not include the statue of William 
American National Bank, : which is 37 feet high. 
; 33 No. LaSalle St.............. 40 482 
Bankers, 105 W*Adams St........ 41 463 Pittsburgh 
San erine en Tribune Square... 36 456 | Gulf, 7th Ave. & Grant St........ 40 
ou; iy Tower, K , 7th Ave. 3rant St..... 
Madison St. & Mich. Blvd...... 38 age".| Grant. Grant Bk he oa abe ae 36 
Wrigley, 400 No, Mich. Ave....... 28 398 | Cathedral of Learning, 
No. 333.No, Mich. Ave........... 35 395 Univ. of Pittsburgh. ........... 30 
‘Tower tea) 6 No. Mich. Ave.. 20 394 
Stevens, The, 720 So. Mich. Ave...| 29 375 — 
(1) Formerly the Medinah Athletic Club; (2) an Francisco 
formerly the Steuben Building. Russ, Montgomery & Bush Sts 31 
— Shell, Battery & Bush Sts 29 
Detroit 
_ Penobscot, 637 Griswold......... 47 557 26 
nion Guardian, 500 Griswold 40 482 28 
Book Tower, 1227 Wash. Blvd 35 472 22 
Dayid Scott, 1150 Griswold....... 38 436 27 
Barlum Tower, 51 Cadillae Sq 40 416 
David Broderick Tower (1) 10 24 
PRLS beth Ts [eielera'e s.0'aialae os 34 358 = 
(1) Formerly Eaton Tower 
° St. Louis 
= renee eee Mo. as | ae Pt Ae oer eee 13 
.C. Light & Power....... wa Sopa e elephone, 1010 Pine St...... 
Fidelity, 911 Walnut St........... 33 434 Park ikea ELOtelion fF PAM 30 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Olty Faall. . ic goose Bek iss eneat 
‘Pelephone: 75 ise; yi. So see has ‘ 
Bryant, 11th & Grand Sts.... 
Federal Reserve, 10th & Grand Sts..!_ 


Philadelphia 


Most of the major cities in the United States 
can boast one or more buildings ranging from 15 
to about 25 stories in height. The World Almanac 
does not attempt to print such alist in its en- 
tirety. A partial list of such localities, with one or 
two buildings over 300 feet in height (*) (the 
number of feet in parentheses), follows: : 

Baltimore—The O’Sullivan Building, 33 (495). 
Boston—U. S. Custom House, 32 (496). Cincinnati 
=—Carew Tower, 48 (574); Union Central Building, 
84 (495). Cleveland—Terminal Tower, 52 (700), is 
the highest building in the United States outside 
of New York City; Ohio-Bell Telephene Building, 
24 (360). Columbus—the LeVeque Tower, 47 (555). 

Hartford—Traveler’s Tower, 24 (527). Houston— 
Gulf Building, 37 G8) | Niels Eperson. Building, 
31 (409); Sterling Bui ding, 22 (312); Commerce 
Building, 22 (306); City National Bank Building, 
24 (292); Petroleum Building, 24 (291); and the 
San Jacinto Monument, 22 miles outside the city, 
which is 570 feet high. Angeles—The City Hall, 
25 (464). Memphis—The Sterick Building, 29 
(365). Minneapolis—Foshay Tower, 32 (454): North 


Western Bell Telephone Building, 26 (350); 
Tower, 26 (527). : 

Newark—National Newark & Essex Bank 
ing, 35 (465); Raymond-Commerce Buildin 
rete Oklahoma City—First National Buildin 

447); Apco Tower, 33 (322). St. Paul— 
tional Bank Building, 32 (402, not including! 
which is over 100 feet high). Seattle—L. Ci § 
Building, 32 (470). : 

(*)Height is from the sidewalk to the to 
In each instance it includes height of a pentli! 
a tower, or a statue atop the building, 
not include a flag pole. ~- 

While the ‘‘skyscraper’’ is typically Ameri 
number of cities in countries other th 
United States have taken to erecting build 
300 feet and over in height. This has been 
cially true in Argentina, Brazil and Canad 
list of such buildings, other than for sé 
Canadian cities, is not available at this tin 


Canadian Cities (*); 
Montreal—Royal Bank Building, 22 ¢ 


y 


‘ a 
: 


all Buildings: Wedding Anniversaries; Dionne Quintuples 589 


26 (390); Bell ‘Telephone Buildin: 
i g, | Cheops, in t 3; and St. Peter’ 
d Building, 24 (298). Sen RoW athe Bed 
nadian Bank of Commerce, 35 (471); The spires of Ulm Cathedral (529), and the 
Alotel, 24 (355); Metropolitan Building, | Cathecrsal of Cologne (512), both in Germany, are 
mt Ban 20 32); tors Bale. | (28 ue PE enka 
all Tower, a 1 , > . Stephen’s, 
ra pe ee ee et a eee 
ce) eville, ain si tw - 
re Vancouver, 25 (365); Marine | dral, Belgium (397); Trerneen of pontine es 
(342). (397): Freiburg Cathedral, Germany (385), and 
0 eee ee Cin peer ee Roa geen aE London (365). 
D S ower, in, Paris {| ( ee footnote for high buildi i 
e third tallest in the world; Pyramid of States. or high: lee tee 


e- Wedding Anniversaries 
a Source: Jewelry Industry Council 
ry Industry Council, in cooperation with the American Nationa: Retail Jewelers Associa- 
ational Association of Credit Jewelers and the National Wholesale Jewelers Association, 
ew and revised wedding anniversary list, effective Jan. 1, 1948. By agreement with the 
PNational Retail Jewelers Association the new list replaced the one authorized by the 
mi in 1937. The lists follow: 


x 


1937 1948 1937 
Paper 18th—Porcelain 
Cotton 19th—Bronze 
Leather 20th—Platinum * China 
Books | 25th—Sterling silver jubilee Silver 
Wood, clocks | 30th—Diamond Pearl 
Iron | 35th—Jade Coral, jade 
pen and pen- Copper, bronze or} 40th—Ruby Ruby 
brass | 45th—Sapphire Sapphire 
laces Electrical appli- | 50th—Golden jubilee , Gold 
ances 55th—Emerald Emerald 
y Pottery 60th—Diamond jubilee Diamond 
md jewelry Tin, aluminum a 
Prior to 1937 the 75th wedding was observed. 


ion jewelry, acces- Steel 


e: as the diamond jubilee but since few persons 


S 
er colored gems Silk or linen lived to their 75th anniversary the change was 


les, furs Lace | made to 60 years and retained in the revision 
jewelry Ivory i | of Jan. 1, 1948. The change to 60 years has re- 
Crystal ceived general observance although some persoms 


a 


observe the 70th and the ‘75th as diamond 


ches 
wer hollowware obse : L 
jubilee anniversaries. 


Urniture 


r The Dionne and Diligenti Quintuplets 
ionne quintuplets—Emilie, Yvonne, Cecile, $25,000 to $30,000 apd a reserve fund of approxi- 
‘Aanette—were born to Mr. and Mrs. | mately a million llars that won't be touched 
* (May 28, 1934) in Callander, Ontario. | until they are grown. : 
R. Dafoe, a country doctor, since de- The children live with their parents in a $50,000 
ivered the babies. all of whom were | twenty-room home. f ’ 
m a half hour in the log farmhouse of A baby boy, weighing approximately eight 
its. Their aggregate weight at birth was pounds. was born to the Dionnes (Sept. 3, 1946), 
“six ounces but they gained in weight the 14th child. 
the average child of their age. : 
the Ontario legislature the quintuplets Quintuplets—two boys and three girls—were 
wards of the Crown and technically, | born to Franco and Vallotta de Diligenti_ (July 
t act, their affairs were run by a board | 15, 1943) in Buenos Aires, Argentina. Senora 
lardians, including their father. The Diligenti, 42 years old, was attended only by 2 
ardianship ended with their tenth birth- | midwife jn whose home the births occurred. The 
f in the handling of their finances. At | children were named Franco, Maria Fernanda, 

e children had contracts bringing them ! Maria Ester. Maria Christina and Carlos Alberto. 


Birth Stones 
Source: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association 
Month Ancient Modern Month Ancient Modern 


May -|Agate...... Emerald. ||Sept...... 
June. .|Emerald,. .|Pearl or 


J eieper Bloodstone 
orAq’mrine}| Jul Onyx......jRuhy _ |/Nov...... 
...|Diamond ||Aug.... | 6 
or Peridot. 


Periods of Gestation and Incubation 


Days ©F |) animal pares ; 


Days or ' Days or 
oie months months 


! t Wolf om \G208S 
oot Woman . 280d 
Fox Sears) oe 

uc! 
peel Goose fod 
nea pi igeon 
Scaabasbar, 39d || Squirrel Turkey 5 26d 
Lion a 108d || Whale ~ 10m : - 


The Organs of the Human Body 
Source: The Johns Hopkins Hospital : 
s] Ounces] Per Ct. |Grams|Ounce: Per Ct.) Grams|Ounces|Per\ Ct. 2 
ISpleen.| 170] 6 | 0.346 é 10| 0.35] 0.014 
oa6 Liver... 1,600| 67 2.75 ~.| 30,000]1,050 | 43.09 
Al 2.0 Kidnéys| —'300] 10.5 | 0.44 |!Skeleton. 11,500} 400 15.35 


ns ratio to total body weight. 


pe DD tine cell eae 


7 


roy <7 


Re 


ie ee 
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ing). 


whether of Scandinavian origin or not.’’ 


Year 
1901.. 
1902. . 


1903. . 


1904. . 
1905... 
1906.. 
1907... 
1908... 


1909. . 


1910... 
1911... 
1912.. 
1913.. 


1914. . 
1915; . 


1916. .|N 
1917,. 


1918. 


-1922.. 
1923,. 


1924... 
1925... 


- 1926.. 
1927, 


1928. 


1929. 


- 1930... 
“1981... 

1932. , 
“1938... 


1934... 


The Alfred B. Nobel Prize Winners 


The Swedish scientist, Alfred B. Nobel, inventor of dynamite, on his death (Dec. 10, 1896) be 

$9,000, 000, the interest of which shew be distributed yearly to those who had most ete 
the preceding year. 

bo ie gr prince einige 10s in Swedish crowns follows: 1944, 121.840:56; 1945, 121.3; 

121.524:—; 1947, 146.115:12; 1948, 159.772:86. The Swedish crown has an approximate ‘value 


2 

emistry awards are made by the Swedish Academy of Science; those for * 

onthe paysite By — Stockholm Faculty of Medicine; those for literature by the Swedish Acw 
Literature; those for peace by a committee of five persons elected by the Norwegian Parliament 
; The Nobel Fund is managed by a board of directors, the head of which is appointee 
Swedish. Government. 


The founder made the express stipulation in his will that ‘tno consideration whatever shall 

i f the candidates, that is to say, that the most deserving be awarded tit 

ys agers Ae ¥ In the following table the nationality of the winne 
time of the award is given. In cases of double nationality, the nation of birth is added. 


Physics 


BE Zeeman (D.) 
H. A. Beequerel 


(F.) 
P. and Marie Curie 
(F.) born Poland 
Lord Rayleigh (E.) 
Philipp Lenard (G.) 


J, J. Thomson (E.) 


A. A. Michelson 
A 


Ey Marconi (I.) 
¥F, Braun (G.) 


w. Wren (G,) 


sTagE, ( (EB) 


.|M. Hear: (G.) 
1989. J. 


1920... 
1921.. 


Stark (G.) 
C. E. Guillaume 
Swi. 


Niels Bohr (Dn.) 


Gust. Hertz (G.) 


Jean B. Perrin (F.)/T. Svedberg (Swe.)|Johan Fibiger (Da.)|Signora G. Deledda Aristide Bib 


Tesem: 
Arthur fo Heinrich Wieland |J. Wagner Jaur Henri Ber F.)}Lud 
GT RI way Aes egg soon (a 


(A.) & 
ay aon 
Oo. W 


iChandrasekhara 
uate Raman |Hans Fischer (G.) 


(India) 
Not awarded 


-) 
G, Lippmann (F.) 


J. a van der Waals 


World Facts—Nobel Prize Winners | 


Chemistry 


Medicine and 
Physiology Literature Pes 


8. A. Arrhenius 
(Swe.) 


Sir William Ram- 
say (E.) 

A. von Baeyer (G. 

H. Moissan (F.) 


E. Buchner (G.) 


W. Ostwald (G.) 


O. Wallach (G.) 


_—— Opie 2), 
born Polan 
Grignard ar) 
Sabatier (F.) 


Vv. 
ee 
A. we rner (Swi.) 
T. W. Richards(A. 
R. Willstatter (G. 


Not awarded 


Onares G. Barkla |Not awarded 


F. Haber (G.) 
Not awarded 


: Walther Nernst (G.)|A. Krogh (Dn.) 
Albert Einstein (G.) ereeeriok Soddy 


F. W. Aston (E.) 


R, A. Millikan (A.)|Fritz Pregl (Aus.) 


Rice G. Siegbahn|Not awarded 
we. 
James Franck (G.)|Richard a eay Not awarded 


(G.), born Aus, 


E. Rutherford (E. 


W. C. Roéntgen(G.)|J. = van’t Hoff 
A. Lorentz (D.) |E. Fischer (G.) 


) 


) 


3 


m (B.) 
Ku . Richardson |Adolf,Windaus {G.)|D. gnarics Nicolle |Mrs. 8. Undset (N.) Nota awa 
Due L. V. de Brog-|A, Harden (E.) 
lie (F.) ‘& 


H. von Euler, 
Chelpin E. (Swe. » 


born Germany 


Friedrich Bergius 


|Carl Bosch (G.) &|Otto Warburg (G.) ei row Karlfeldt |Dr.N.M. 


W. Heisenberg (G.) Trving Langmuir 


P. A. M. Dirac (E.)|Not awarded 


& Erwin Schroe- 
dinger (Aus.) 
Not awarded 


. C. Urey (A.) 


E. A. von Behring/R.' F. A. Sully/H. Dunanm 
(G.) Prudhomme (F.)| Frederick I 
Sir_ Ronald Ross}/Theodor Momm- /|E. Ducom: 

(E.) sen (G.) Fes 
o:, one U 


N. R, Finsen (Dn.) |B. Bjornson (N.) Bt ny * 


I. P. Pavlov (R.) [F. Mistral (F.) Institute « 
Echegaray (Sp.) national 

R. Koch (G.) H. Sienkiewicz (P.) mo W 
ner Ss 
C. Golgi (1.), 8. Ra-|G. Carducci (1.) Theodore 1 
mon y Cajal (Sp.) 
Cc. i A. Laveran /|R. Kipling (E.) 


(F.) 
P. Ehrlich (G.) R. Eucken (G.) 


1 

E. Metchnikoff (Swe.) 

(G. F.), born F. Baler a 

Russia AS ; 
Theodor Kocher {Selma Lagerlét Baron d’Es) 

(Swi.) (Swe.) nelles de 

stant (F¥ 

A. Kossel (G.) P. Heyse (G.) Internation 


Bureau a 
A. Gullstrand (Swe.) M. Maeterlinck (B.) a oo Cc. 


Friec 
A. Carrel (A.), born|G. Hauptmann (G.)|Elihu Root 
France 


C. Richet (F.) R. Tagore (Beng.) |H. Lavon 

R. Barany (Aus.) |Not awarded Not aw: 

Not awarded eee Rolland |Not award 

Not awarded Verner ner von Hi Heiden-|Not award 

Not awarded K. SGialae (Pr) Internation 
H. Dnjyoee an Cross of ff 

n 
Not awarded Not ardeé 


Not awar 
Jules Bordet (B.) Cari Suites (Swi.)| Woodrow 
Knut Hamsun (N.)|L. Bourgeor 


Not awarded Anatole France (F.)|K.H.Brant® 
Christian J 


(N.) 
A.V. Bill (B) & J. Benavente (S F, Nansen 
oO. “Meyerhot (G.) bok: 


F. = Henting (Can) W. B. Yeats (Irish)|Not awarded 


McLeod (Can.) * 
W. Einthoven (D.) Naber tad Rey- |Not awarde 


t (P.) 
G. B. Shaw (E.) C, G. Dawa 
Sir Austen a 


dinand 
m (F. 


. Hopki Tv 
Bie Bok code ‘homas Mann (G.)|F. B. Kell 
(D.) ’ 


Dr. Karl Land- Sinclair Ley sderblor 
steiner ate il Lewis (A.) N.Sdderbl 


Sir Charles 8. ee John oy) Not awa 


rington ( (E 
D. Adrian 
Thomas H. Morgan aie Raper (F.) |Sir Norm: 
0: ussia, 
G.R. Minot (A.), W.|Luigi Pirandello (1. Alen 
P. Murphy (Aye a se at oe 7 
G.H. Whipp! eat ) 


Solr cay i es Se Re ee ee ee eh mn ier eee 


wid Facts—Nobel Prize Winners; Western Defense Treaty; Cominform 591 


vi wie, =| Medicine and 
_ Physics Chemistry Physiology ~ Leerature Peace 
|James Chadwick Frederick Joliot &|Hans Spemann (G. 
Bens a : is Spem. (G.)| No award bas Be Ossietzky 


Irene Curie) 
arl D. Anderson |Pi ter 2 ow ‘bebye Si 
\C 5 (3 Ws ye|Sir Henry H. Dale ene O'Neill (A.)|Carolos 8, L 
Ag 4 (A,) (G.), born The (E.) & Prof. Otto Bes aes (Are) a 
|¥. F. Hess (Aus.) Netherlands Loewi (Aus.) 

3 ote Dayis- era N. Haworth egal = hast Roger Martin du Viscount Cecti of 
__ 1G. P. Thomson (F.) Paul Karrer (Swi.) Hun.) sigue aghast a teat 
.|Enrico Fermi (I.) | Richard Kuhn(G.)*| Corneille Heymans | Pearl! Buck (A.), |Nansen Internat’! 
(B.) born China of | Office for Refu- 

american parents} gees at Geneva 


. 


O. Lawrence (A.)/ A. Butenandt (G.)*.| Gerhard Domagk | Eemil Silianpaa 
= L. Ruzicka (G.)* rt “(Finn.) ary. Oa 
(Swi.) 


Otto Stern (A.) Georg Hevesy Edward A. Doisy 
(Hur.) (A.) 

4 Henrik Dam (Dn.) ; 

4.. we isaac Rab; |Otto Hahn (G.) Joseph Erlanger Johannes V, Jensen|International Red 

e] (A) (Dn.) Cross of Geneva 


(A. 
Herbert 5. Gasser 


(A. 
Artturi Virtanen (Sir Alexander Flem- 
(Fin.) 


; Wolfgang Pauli 
ie (Vv.) ing (E.) 4 Lucila Godoy. y Cordell Hull (A) 
Dr. Ernest Boris Alcayaga (Gabri- 
" Chain (G.) ela Mistral (Ch.) 
a Sir Howard Waiter 
4 : hlorey (E.) M 
§..|Perey W. Bridg- |Dr. James B. Sum-|Herman J. Muller | Herman Hesse John R. Mott (A.)- 
man (A.) ner (A.) (A.) (Swi.) 
John H. Northrop aes G. Baleh 


(A.) 
Dr. Wendell M. 
Stanley (A.) | 
wr Robert Robin- | Dr. Carl F. Cori and) André Friend Gide/American Friends 
son (E) wife, Dr. Gerty (B.) Service Committee 


a a Sir Edward Apple-|S 
*}. ton (E) 


Cori (A); born in (Quakers) and 
Czechoslovakia Friends Service 
and Dr. Bernar- Council, London 


do Houssay (Arg.) 


E—A., American; Arg., Argentine; Aus., Austrian; B., Belgian; Beng., Bengalian; Can., Cana- 

Ch., Chilean; D., Dutch; Dn., Danish; E., English; F., French; Fin., Finnish; G., German; Hun., 

fatian; 1., Italian; N., Norwegian; P., Polish; R., Russian; Sp., Spanish; Swe., Swedish; Swi. 
V., Vienna. *Declined. 2 

3 1940, 1941 or 1942 Nobel prizes were announced. 


Western Hemisphere Defense Treaty of 1947 


‘Foreign Ministers of 19 American republics ; shall be considered as an attack on all American 
h Petropolis, Brazil (Aug. 15-Sept. 2, 1947) states and each of the other American nations 
undertakes to go to the assistance of the nation 


“of aggression by any nation outside the N atter Wis . 
Hemisphere. The treaty implements the Samak a eed Tenens ae Tight of in 
Chapultepec, edopted by the Inter-American | The Western Hemisphere is defined as extending 
nce for the Maintenance of Continental! from the North Pole to the South Pole and from 
and Security in Mexico City (March, 1945) | the islands off the east coast of South America in 
cifically provides that no action incon-| the East to the .Bering Strait in the West 


President Truman fiew to Brazil for the} United States, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
session of the conference and signed the Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re; ublic, 
be known as the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, | E] Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Brazilian capital (Sept. 2)..The treaty | Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela, 
effective as soon as it has been ratified | Nicaragua was not invited because her Govern- 
thirds of the nations who signed it. ment had been refused recognition by most of the 
treaty provides that an armed attack by | other republics and Ecuador withdrew when the 
tate or States against an American state Government in Quito was overthrown. 


The Cominform (Fourth International) 


way there have arisen two camps—the cam) ot 
imperialism and anti-democratic forces, whose 
chief aim is the establishment of a world-wide 
American imperialists’ hegemony and the crushing 
of democracy; and an anti-imperialistic democratic 
camp whose chief aim is the elimination of im- 
perialism, the strengthening of democracy and the 
liquidation of the remnants of fascism. The battle 
of the two opposite camps—capitalistic and anti- 
imperialistic—is waged amid conditions of a further 
sharpening of the universal crisis of capitalism, a 


Poland, Hungary, democracy. 


vakia, France and It 


anifesto i he Cominform set} and its directing force, the United States, show @ 


owing aggressive activity. This activity mani- 
ests itself at the same time in all spheres—in the 
| spheres of military and strategic activities, eco- 
|-momic expansion and ideological warfare. The 
the | Fruman-Marshail plan is only a farce, a Huropean 
*pranch of the general world plan of political ex- 
of imperialism | pansion peing realized by the United States in all 
“* In this! parts of the world.” i 


1 


Grafted a treaty for mutual defense in the attacked in conformity with Article 51 of. the © 


with the United Nations Charter shall be The following 19 republics signed the treaty: 


weakening of the forces of capitalism and 4 - a 
strengthening of the forces of socialism and es 


“Because of the above, the imperialistic camp. 


Ae 
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World rusts Record Ganie Fish. 


Salmon (Atlantic)... . 
Salmon (Chinook)... . 
Salmon (Landlocked 


and Ouananiche) 
Trout (Brook)....... 


_ Trout (Brown)....... 


Trout (Cut-throat)... 


Species Weight 
aed tia ia 
Besmease Sorsths:| 126" 
Bass (Gar: White Sea).| 74 Ibs. 4 oz. 
Bass (Channel),...... 7514 Ibs. 
Bass (Striped). ...... 73 tba. 
Blackfish (or Tautog).| 21 Ibs, 2 oz. 
BlaeAsh.. 56.06. sees 25 Ibs. 
Bonefish...........-- 13% Ibs. 
eee MOE Fla. Kingfish) eS 14 Ibs. 

adleaie cies cee .»-| 102 Ibs. 
Dolphin,............| 674% Ibs. 
Drum (Black)........} 90 lbs. 
Jemma ORME] BB 
Marlin (Blue)........ 737 Ibs. 
Marlin (Pacific Black).} 976 Ibs. 
Matlin (Silver)....... 618 Ibs. 
Marlin (Striped) BP eae: 692 Ibs. ‘ 
Marlin (White)...... 161 Ibs. 
BORED TENG is ioc <ldinlore o'e's 39 Ibs. 8 oz. 
39 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Salish (Pacific)... | 221 Ibs. 
ROE sip Bicieiny viens. 736 Ibs. 
Snook (Robalo)...... 50} Ibs. 
BWOTOKSNes ie. isd. 860 Ibs. 
PRMEEMEINT aisips aia s\oisie.e « 247 Ibs. 
Tuna (Allison)....... 265 Ibs. 
Tuna (Bluefin)....... 927 Ibs. 
Tuna (Dogtoothed) 1514/5 Ibs. 
WIRMOG iniy swe sscis ssl, 1334 Ibs, 
WEAKER, nvieiw's ss0ia. 17 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Weakfish (Spotted)...] 14 Ibs. 
Yellowtail.......... 88 Ibs. 

Species Weight 
Black Bass (Large- 22 Ibs. 4 oz, 
Black a (Small- 14 Ibs. 
Bluegill Sunfish 2 Ibs. 10 02. 
Carp. ssa... +.-......) 42 Ibs, 
Catfish Blue o 

‘ Mlssisstpp) Open 
Catfish (Channel).. 28 Ibs. 
Muskellunge......... 64 lbs. 8 oz, 
obs - ae £ Tbs, 335 of 


9 lbs. 

46 lbs. .2 oz. 

79.2 Ibs. (36 
kilos) 

83 Ibs. 

22 Ibs. 8.02, 

14}¢ Ibs. 

3934 Ibs. 

41 Ibs. 


World Record Fish Caught by Rod and Reel — 


Source: (Sait-water) International Game Fish Association; ee Field & Stream M fa 


SALT-WATER FISH 


Length 


68314” 


gr 4” 
13° 1" 


12’ 8” 


ir-6? 
13’ 5” 


8 8” 
3934” 
41" 


109” 
14’ 7" 
a7" 
13' 9” 
7’ 534” 
73” 
10’ 3” 


6’ 11” 
46” 

3314” 
5/4” 


Girth 


31%” 


3744” 


72” 
6’ 2” 
5 2” 


33" 
29" 
aa 


5’ 10” 


53” 
6’ 8” 


Bie 
19” 
18” | 
2° 7* 


Where Caught 


Catalina, Calif. 

Pass-A-Grille, 
Fla. 

Bahama Islands 

Catalina, Calif. 

ae Del Rey, 


ali 
Hatteras, N. C. 
Banks off N. Y. 


Sheepshead — 
Bay, N. Y. 
Cohasset Nar- 
rows, Mass. 
Bimini, B.W.I. 


Bimini, B.W.1. 
Cape Charles, 


Va. 

Oahu, T. H. 
Surf City, N. J. 
Banks off N. Y. 
pei ee oe 
Bimini, B 

py, of Islands, 


Tahiti 
Balboa, Calif, 


Miami, Fla. 
Long Key, Fla. 
Bimini, B.W.f. 
Miami, Fla. 
Santa Cruz Is. 


Galapagos 
Galveston, Tex. 


Gatun Spillway 
Canal Zone 

Tocopilla, Chile 
Panuco R., 
Mexico 
Makua, T. H. 
Naa Bay, 
Tantei 
airs Cay, 

Ww. 

Mullicaliiv. »N.J. 
Lake Worth, Fla. 


Berm, 
Austr: 


FRESH-WATER FISH 
Length| Girth | Where Caught 


32%" 
fae 
12" 

4 
42” 


3834” 
58”” 
est..16” 


30” 
5214” 


36” 


2834” 
21" 
1474” 
29” 


est, 20” 


Date An 
1912 F. Kelly 
ar. 21, | H. M. H 
1937 

1932 C. E. 
1916 Wallace 


1941 
Nov. 29 B. R.B 
194 
P, Volkmar 
Cc. B. Chure 


L. Hathawe 
B. F. Peek ; 


L. B. Harriz 
J. E. Stansh 


FredMecNa@ 
Jack Inmar 
Fred Fostee 
G, Pangara> 
J. V. Marti 
Laurie Mitd 


gene Grey. 
A. Hamannél 


L. F. Hoope 
H. P. Clark 
E. T. Ragsa 


Wm. Bonne 
C. W. Stews 


G, Pangara ‘ 
J. W. Ande 
W. B.S. 
H. W. Sedg 
J, W. Harv 
J. Vernagiis 
8S. Rabinoy 
K, L. Ames 
A. Weisbeck«! 
R. N. Rose 
Clive Firth |! 


Date Ansli , 

Tete EaReY, es Pe George W. i 
Oakiana: Fla, Feb. 9, Walter Hara 
Silver Lake, Aug, 5, F. M, Br 0 i 
Rap oe hannock May 6. . y 

ppa 106. & i . Ha 
River, Va. 19 ae 
Ohio River, . 8, »L, iG 
Piet aye cr Gets cae 

ac du Flam- aw a 
beau, Wisc. 1947 Noane 
Rorgonkans, May Dr. C. C. A 
Green Pond,N.J.|Jan. 1948 Ae icinibh 
Sacandaga ept. 15, | Peter Due , 
es., N. Y. 1940 

Tanaelv, | 1928 
Norway 
Cues River, 1910 
Sebago Lake, Aug. 1 
Maine “1907 
Nipigon River, uly, 
Donk awe i866. 
Scotland " 
Pyramid Lake, | Dec., 1925) 


Wor Facts—Record Game 
Weigh 
63 ibs. °. | 474%” 


nbow or 37 Ibs. 
sty Varden)| 29 Ibs. 4 oz. 
Oo Pike... 22 Ibs. 4 oz. 


36%” 21” 


Angler 


Miss L. L, 
Hayes 


Pend Oreille, 
Idaho 
Pend Oreille, 


aho 
Niagara River, 


: Patrick Noon 
Ontario : 


SHARKS 


Lensth } Girth 


ter: (Carcharodon 
tharias) 54-thread... 


7’ 1034” 
g° 5” 
10’ 6” 6’ 


13’ 10” 


3’ 619" 
6’ 2%’ 


7 9" 


Angler 


Kangaroo Is., G. R. Cowell 
Australia 
Mudhole, N. J. 
Port Lincoin, 
Australia 
Mayor Is., New 
Zealand 
Miami Beach, 
Fl 


C. J. Jorgensen 
E..H. V. Riggs 


B. D. H. Ross 

S. W. Gooderham 
D. G. Maitland — 
H. Hinrichs 

A. Hack - 
We We Dowding 
L. Bagnard 


a. 
Broken Bay, 
Ne Sa WwW: 
Shinnecock 


Inlet, N.Y. 
Egmont Key, 
Fla. 


Bay of Islands, 
New Zealand 
Sydney Heads, 
Australia 


Feb. 22, 
1939 


World’s Record Fish Caught by Any Method 


Lbs. 


-of Fish | Yr. Ozs.| Where Sanghty 


Name of Fish | Yr.| Lbs. |Ozs,)Where Caught — 


Edenton, N. C. 
Hatteras, N. C. 
Avalon, Calif. 

Nant’ket, Mass 


a. 
St. Aug. Fla. 
Noank, Conn. 
Min. Lake, Wis. 
D’v'n, Ith Scot. 
Petersburg Ala, 
Sebago, Maine 


Alonge 

pit Atlantic. 

pe, Chinook. 
b, Landi'd. 


0 
0 
0 
i) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
- 
2 
0 
0 


Four-suit and Five-suit Poker Hand 
FOUR-SUIT POKER 


Pet. of 


Actual 
Total 


Number 
os 


Pretoria, S. Afr. |; 


Swordfish, B.B...|.. 
Trout, Lake — 187, 
uy Rainbow or 
Steelhead..|.... 
Brown... .|1932 
Tarpon 1912 
Tautog (Blackfish) |1876 
¥ 1934 


0 |New England | 
0 |Macsin’w,M’'ch 


Corbett, Oreg.. 
Grt.Lake Tasm. _ 
Florida, in net 
Near N. ¥.C. — 
Wedgeport.N.S. 
Greer Cay, Ba- ~- 
hamas 
N. J. Coast 


8 


Chances 


Actual Pet. of | 
Three of a kind 

Two pairs 

One pair 

Nothing 


FIVE-SUIT POKER 


.00006 Three of a kind.. 
.00016 | Two pairs.... 
-00055 | One pair 


-047 


214,500 
429,000 
3,575,000 
3,984,240 


8,259,888 


Nothing 


FIVE-SUIT POKER WITH 6 CARDS 


‘ royal eagle spread 
‘straight flush .... 
royal spread.... 


RNG ays.) “a's 2 
straight flush... 


107,250 
140,220 


Big Game Population in U. S. 


game animals on the hoof and bears— 
increase of 25 percent from 1943 to 1946, 
‘and Wildlife Service reported (March 21, 
e service estimated that big game—deer 
-at the end of 1946 were 8,240,400, com- 
6,598,422 in 1943. Of the total, 7,275,200 
which made a recovery from a 1915 low of 
These totals were given: 
tailed deer, 4,965,000; mule deer, 2,007,900; 
n.plack-tailed deer, 402,300; woodland car- 
elk, 288,900; moose, 23,300; pronghorned 
233,900; Rocky Mountain bighorn, 16,000; 


‘ 


aeoeee Three pair 


Five-card flush 
Three and two 
Five-eard straight 
Three of a kind 


on Increase 


desert bighorn, 7,600; mountain goat, 15,700; pecary 
or javelina (wild pig), 116,600; European wild boar, — 
1,700; biack bear, 155,100; grizzly bear, 1,400; 
American bison or buffalo, 5,000. ' Je 

The leader in big game population in 1946 was — 
Michigan, with 880,600, most of them deer. Next 
in order were Wisconsin, 795,600; Pennsylvania, 
679,600; Texas, 631,900; Minnesota, 622,600; Calif- 
-etnia, 591,300; Colorado, 463,900; Wyoming, 343,600; 
Maine, 328,300; New York, 301,100, and Oregon, 
299,200. ; é rete 

Kansas was the only State reported with no big 
game at all. 


ee ye Le ee 


_ North Pole May 12, 1926, 17 years after Admiral Robert E. ‘Peary. 


ee ia el at er. 
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' Record of Polar Explorations 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D. (Presid 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION (*Kepresents new records) 


Commander Date |No. Lat. Locality 
PROMTR EI AVIR ad toh. 1s Hip: 003/201] 2. etree acca. 1587 | 72°.12’ |Wesat Greenland........-..... 
POV IVIGHSMESARENIES |. |. 2 ./jccien J ce spem-aln simi’ 1596 | 79° 49’ |Spitsbergen..............-+-- 
ER OMPURETTICAON «15 400..6 # cle eee ates 2 ala" 1607 | 80° 23’ |Spitsbergen.................- 
BOs Osos PHIDDB i... . baa sctce wae sede 1773 | 80° 48’ |Spitsbergen...........-.-.-+- 
S\VilliamScoresDy =.=. 2.22. eee ce nee es 1806 | 81° 30’ |Spitsbergen..............---- 
*Sir William Edward Parry............- 1827 | 82° 45’ |North of Spitsbergen......... 
Wm. Morton, EF. K. Kane Expedition..... 1854 | 78° 45’ |Cape Constitution...........- 
Sir Edward A. Inglefield................ 1859 | 78° 28’ |Smith Sound..............-- 
Baron Nordenskiold 1... 2.60. ese nes sine 1868 | 81° 42’ |Spitshergen.). .<-. Wee ee = 
Capt, Charles F. Hall............-.-.-.- 1871 | 82° 11’ |Near Thank God Harbor...... U 
OT TAGS 8 SU ne oe eee 1873 | 81° 50’ |Franz Josef Land............- 
*A_ H. Markham, Nares Expedition......| 1875 | 83° 20’ |Ellesmere Island............- 


*J. B. Lockwood and D. L. Brainerd, 
Gen. A. W. Greely Expeditioa 83° 24’ |Greenland Coast... .-. 
*Admira] Robert E. Peary.......... > 83° 27’ |Greenland Coast........ 
*Pridtio£f Nansen. o.............: 2 86° 14’ |North of Franz Josef Land.... 
Frederick G. Jackson an 81° 20’ |Franz Josef Land...........:. 
*Capt. Cagni, Duke of the Abruzz 
Expedition E 86° 34’ |North of Franz Josef Land.... 
Admiral Robert E. Peary............... 84° 17’ {Ellesmere Island.-........... 
Ziegler Polar Expedition, Maj. Anthony 
TE BO A er 1904 | 82° 4’ |Franz Josef Land. ........... 


*Admiral Robert E. Peary (April 21)..... | 1906 | 87° 6’ |North of Greenland........... U 

*+Admiral Robert E. Peary (April 6)...... 1909 | 90° ‘Lhe’ North. Pole: 32720 24... sams 

Roald Amundsen (May 12)............. 1926 | 87° 44’ |North of Greenland........... 

Adm. Richard E. Byrd (By Airplaine, 

eee 9). 0 ee 1926 | 90° Spitsbergen and return........ 
undsen-Ellsworth-Nobile Expedition i 

"(by dirigible, May 12)................ 1926 | 90° Spitsbergen to Alaska. ........ 


Sir Hubert Wilkins (by airplane, April 15).} 1928 | 84° Point Barrow to Spitsbergen... United, 
erie Eeereo Nobile (by dirigible, , 


OU 5” SO Sage Sere 1928 | 90° Spitsbergen to North Pole... :.|Italy 
Pavel Golovin (by airplane, May 5)...... 1937 | 90° N. Pole; fog prev. land. ice floe.}U.S.S.H 
*Prof. Otto J. Schmidt and 32 (by North Pole, by flight from ' 

LOS a) a 1937 | 90° Wudolf Inland’. ooo aes 
North of the coast from Point 


ay 
Sir Hubert Wilkins (by airplane)......... 1937-8| 88° 
. Barrow to the mouth of the ” 
Mackenzie River........°... G 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Commander Latitude Longitude Nationall 


RAISING Sec a'c, doce» econ i 71° 40" Si Great Britain 
Dicntnctaicaite ; 3 8. 60 W. |United Sta 


eS a eee a é . |Great Britain 
Admiral Charles Wilkes xpedition............. 70° Ss. 05 . [United States 
Sir James Clark Hoss......:.......... (Feb. 22) i . |Great Brit 
Carstens E. Borchgreviuk. .............. (Feb.) 3 . |Great Bri 
Capt. Robert F. Scott ................ (Dec. 30) 82° 17 163° . |Great Brit: 


Sir Ernest Shackleton.................. Jan. 3s. : ' ait 
VG ONS RE! . Norwaeen 1 
ape dobert F. Scott................. (Jan. 18)| 1912 Great Britain 


Adm. Richard E. Byrd. by airplane. ...... Nov. 29)| 1929 | $0’ United States 
Lincoln Elisworth, by airplane . (Nov. 23-Dec. 15)| 1935 |76-79° 58S. |80-120°. W. |United Sta 
_ Adm, Richard B. Byrd, by airplane ..... (Feb. 16)| 1947 go° United Stat 


The Globe’s surface at the North Pole is at sea level, 5 - : 
Pole fs on land, elevation Be ree, water, ice-covered much of thetime; the 
eé land whic almer saw in 1820 is now recognized to have been the Antarcti i | 
In January and February, 1840, Charles Wilkes, commander of America’s first navel Cone e 
tion, sighted the Antarctic continent and then followed its coastline for a distance of about# 
miles, Though not the earliest to glimpse land in the South Polar region, he was the first defini 
announce the existence of an Antarctic continent. q 
Roald Amundsen was the first to discover the South Pole (Dec. 14, 1911); he reache 


RECENT EXPEDITIONS 


On May 21, 1937, Prof. Otto J. Schmidt and four fellow Russians land . ft 
aes ‘Sta ren eee ue k ee Speaget Scientists were left on the ‘foe. My ler conn aan ) 
: R e drifting for nine months f ! i i! 

made daily radio reports of meteorological and magnetic ae a OES a Lo ae an 
U.S.S.R, ice-breaker Sedoff, Capt. K. S. Badigan, trapped in polar ice Oct. 23, 1937, drif¥ 
Aug. 29, ee to 86° 39’ N. Lat. and 47° 55’ BE. Long., farthest north reached by ship—2 ic 
from the North Pole. Scientific observations were made until the Sedoff was extricated Jan. 130 
king off from Princess Elizabeth Land, Jan. 11, 1939, Lincoln Ellsworth flew over 77,000 
miles of Antarctic territory, ‘American Highland,” and claimed it for the United States. ” 


_.,. ANTARCTICA—RECENT | EXPEDITIONS 

1946-47—Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, with a contingent of 4,000 officers and men, conductt 
fourth expedition to the Antarctic, 1946-47, this time under the auspices of the U. S ” Navy. 

force of 13 ships including two icebreakers, a carrier with landplanes. and seaplanes tendel 

engaged in the operation. The principal base was established at Little "America, The expeditit} 

vestigated approximately 1,700,000 square miles of Antarctica, of which the area hitherto uns 


estimated tentatively at 340,000 square miles pending compilation of aerial maps. In addition 
be 


vestigated 5400 miles of coastline of which about 1400 miles were previous] 

Wess Cn cornactl ° y unknown, and 2900 

Loa ar “Y located. Ten new mountain ranges were discovered and peaks estimated to 
In the coastal region extendin 

free valleys and hills, i 

1946-1947—The U. S 
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Train 


oR Seen Twin Zephyrs (2)... 
eS Ses Twin Zephyrs (2)... 
nave City of Denver...... 

Sh ara Twin Zephyrs (2) .. 
Paiste -|Twin Zephyrs (2).. 
See Bl Capitan........- 
BIE sol Revere... oa... 
_ eae Morning Hiawatha. . 
eee Empire Builder... .. 
Yee Denver Zepbyr...... 

A ...+]|City of Portland...- 
-W.....|Capitol 400........: 

SC Ae eee City of Los Angeles. . 


alate ahs Afternoon Hiawatha.|New Lisbon... |. . 


S arerane City of N.O.-Panama, 

10 PA) rignicoe 
.|Commuter-City of 

Milwaukee 


= OSS SuperChief-El.Cap’an|La Junta......... 
-|La Salle shares INE cnqaesntes 


Tr City of Denver. 
. ...|City of Denve 
Denver Zephyr. 


..|City of Denver. . ulesburg......... North Platte...... 
. .}/Denver Zephyr...... ARTOM. 2. . gue « | MCCOOK ob Sagal 
< Nae nl 5 mal 18 (Crosse): 5. cnu JE OFCARE. . -4.5 era 

-|Denver Zephyr... Galesburg. ......-|/AUrOra,...,.-...- 


City of Denver. : 
. |City of San Francisco 
.|Twin Cities Zepayr 


5 ava ait ‘Olympian Hiawat 
City of Portland. . 


Pe faints ks Twin Zephyrs 2). 
-W....-|Twin Cities 4 
We ene City of Denver. . 
Pe pert City of Denver. - 


....+/.]Cities of San Fran is- 


co-Los Angeles..... 
Apo ene City of Portland... . 
Bye es Denver Zephyr.....- 
By 5.3% City of Portland.. - 
Se Make City of Denver...... 
Saetee 4 ¥, Twin Zephyrs (2) 


.|City of New Orleans.|Champaign. .... 
City of New Orleans.|Jackson.......... 


..|/Peninsula 400....... 
.|Pacemaker-New Eng- 
land States......> 
Bfatre« Texas Rocket. 
= oe City of Los Angele 


Peoria Rocket-Des 
Moines Rocket... . 
Twin Star Rocket... . 
Saag City of Los Angeles 
Pir ask City of Denver....:. 
.|City of Portland. 
Pips pcotes 3 Afternoon Gore 
.|Twin Cities 400. 


*|Gities of San Francis- is 


ore angeles, 
.| Meadow 


Rocky wt 5 ke Goodland., , 


-|East Dubuque... 
die GEOSSB i re enac Prairie du Chien.. 


A 
Super Chief-B1 Cap! an a City. 


- | Kearney 


-|North Platte . 


Afternoon Hiawatha.|Portage.......... 
./20th Century Limited|Toledo........... 
Afternoon Hiawatha.}Portage.......... 


Om 
New A aboe 


City of Denver......- a 
.|20 Century Limited. . 
Twin Cities Zephyr. . 
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Scheduled Train Runs in the United States and Canada 


d Magazine and Association of American Railroads; figures are based on 1947 timetables 
DIESEL TRACTION (72 m.p.h. and over) 


To A _ance Time Speed 


’ 


“> Tete ye) 


. ae bf a ~~ 7. - 3 


World Facts—Railroad Train Speeds — é 


Railroad Train From To 
miles 
Chicago & N.W.....|City of Milw. 400. ..|Evanston......... Senoshay-a..sme 39.6 
Chicago & N.W.....|City of Milwaukee- 
Peninsula 400..... Kenosha......... Evanston........ 39.6 
Tilinois Central. ....'4 trains. +.......... Woodlawn.......- Kankakee........ 48.0 
STEAM TRACTION (66 m.p.h. and over) 
New York Central. .|Mohawk........... Sot Ben pe Ee Portes. pa. 26.7 . 
New York Central. .|Waterlevel..........- & POLE. 1. si cetete South Bend....... 26.7 
New York Central. .|Pacemaker......... Saath aia mk Sa Gang 7. .--| 69.3 
New York Central. .|Packmaker-Interstate]Gary............ South zone 59.3 
Milwaukee Midwest Hiawatha. .|Davis Junction... .|Elgin. . 43.4 
Milwaukee Midwest Hiawatha. . nilla. . 61.3 
Pennsylvania. .|Pittsburgh Express: . 18.8 
Milwaukee .|Midwest Hiawatha. . 43.4 
Milwaukee .|Midwest Hiawatha. . 65.9 
Milwaukee. ..|Midwest Hiawatha. . e Res eB) 
Milwaukee. . .-|Midwest Hiawatha. . Delmar Junction. .| 53.9 
New York Central. .|Lake Shore Limited.. South Bend....... 78.8 
New York Central. .|Pacemaker.......-. Elkhart POleGOs Oe oe caters 133.0 
Union Pacific....... Overland. .= 225 = Central City...... Columbus........ 40.4 
New York Central. .|Commodore Vand'bilt}Elkhart.......... PEOIGUGe chs hn pues 133.0 
Milwaukee......... Midwest Hiawatha. .|Tama...........- Marion.......... 53.6 
Canadian National. .|International Limited|Belleville......... Port Hope... ..2* 50.1 
New York Central. .|Advance Commodore 
Vanderbilt......- BEY d 5 56 Saelost South Bend....... 59.3 
Union Pacific....... MIMCVIAN ico. Seve oars North Platte.....:|Kearney.......... 95.0 
New York Central. .|Mercury..........: Poledo... teeeease Linndale......... 100.6 
New York Central. .|Pacemaker-Iroquois- 
Adv. Commodore 
Vanderbilt........ Foledo:..:.2.¢%%.-<9" PU RRAIES « om5icae as 133.0 
New York Central. .|/Fast Mail.......... Elith art? 3 ites sac ef Spee o ls pe eS es 2 | 133.0 
New York Central. .) New England States. /Toledo........... oo A ee 78.7 
Milwaukee......... Midwest Hiawatha. .|Perry............|Manilla.......... 61.3 
Chicago & Wastn. Ill.|Cardinal........... PEGS evostes | Wot Livingstin ace Noe 20.7 
ODE rts sa) <i= + Philadeiphia Express.|West Trenton..... Jenkintown....... 21.7 
New York Central. .|Advance Commodore 
Vanderbilt........ slkhar’. tos. aac (Mgleda sees aes cas 133.0 
New York Central. .|Fifth Avenue Special.|Elkhart.......... BCVA S..oc sberees 79.4 
New York Central. .|Forest City......... on pce othe eae La Porte. ... +. <.- 52.1 
Chicago & oe Til.|Cardinal. Chicago Heights...|Watseka......... 50.9 
Union Pacific.......|Los Angeles Limited.|North Platte... .__ UNGaPAGE 5. Jose 95.0 
Pegusylvania. . .|Red aie Gea ns 
row-Manh'tan Ltd.jGary............ Fort Wayne...... z 
Pennsylvania ieee Express- = faa sae 
rail emer. i..." ymotth.. .|Fort Wa: 
New York Central. .|5 trains......... 12! Bypffalo..... :|Coltinwood. 954 
New York Central. ./6 trains......:..... Collinwood. .|Buffalo. .. 175.4 
\ 2 Blue, Bird. oi. seer Litehfield.... . |Taylorville 32.5 
Vit oC lipe ind). .......:s oe. Taylorville Litchfield. 32.5 
New York Central. .|Fifth Avenue Special.|Gary............. South Bend. -| 59 
Pennsylvania....... PNURPOIER oie os dash ta oe Englewood... .... Fort Wayne......| 140.9 
Pennsylvania....... Chi. Arrow-Red Bird.|Fort Wayne. ..... IGE. se eave ae tli} 123.0 
Milwaukee......... Midwest Hiawatha. .|Marion...........]/Tama............ 53.6 
Milwaukee......... Chippewa... .5. 066. Sturtevant. ...... Deerfield... 35:0,.:.'5\< 37.9 
Canadian National. .|Inter City Limited.._|Port Hope... .. 17! Belleville... 11... 50.1 
New York Central... Commodore Vand'pitt Collinwood. -<... Builalos. 5.5.55 Aah arew 
Ct ae os Angeles Limited.|Grand Island.... ye 
New York Central. . |Chicagoan-Forest 1 Napa i hob eek = 
pase Shore ik : 
BUM Ited sc 8 ek BARD APE. vides ako Toledo... 5. 
New York Central. .|Chicagoan-Prairie St.|Toledo... 11." 1" "" Elkhart aaEReeS: 1330 
New York Central. .|Waterlevel.. . pcehs Waterloo... 3.0. . Toledo. vs. ceeane 78.7 
New York Central. .|Waterlevel.......... Elshart sie es 6 Bo Waterloo. ...2.. 2! 54.3 
Pennsylvania,...... Cleveland Express. ..|Hudson...._ 21"! Bedford... 2.5.12! 11.6 
New York Central. .|Chicagoan.......... Buffalo... aes Collinwood...) 1! 175.4 
New York Central. .|Lake Shore Limited..|Syracuse../_._ 1” Whlos J. Owe ce 519 
Milwaukee... . .|Milwaukee Special. ..|Chicago... 1.217" Sturtevant... 12.7! 61.8 
Union Pacifi {Overland Blaney. nos. och North Platte... 1): 123.4 
Reading. ... Crusai Z tend Trenton..... Belle Mead... .. |. 17.6 
Burlington. . - .|Oriental Limited. - : Alma... ....-. Winona Junction. :} 23.1 
Southern Pacific. |: :|Hustler............ Fairbanks... ...|/Hackley 23:1 
New York Central. .|South Shore Expiess.|Erie Conneaut. Whee 27.5 
meading:. 2... 4... RJRUBBIED «io. 50% 35.0) Bound Brook. .|West Trenton, ||! 27:5 
Pennsylvania... .. Pennsylvania Limited Englewood Fort Wayne......| 140.9 
z ‘tte Bs ELECTRIC Wee cies (66 m.p.h, and over) 
ennsylvania....... Oongressional....... 0. Phil 
Pennsylvania,...... Peisroons prod mee uss 
é way Limited...... Newark 
Pennsylvania....... IPRONOE 26 sileteer so vibe as ee 
Pennsylvania....... Legislator.......... Perryville. d ae $33 
Pennsylvania....... New York Express... | Trenton 48. 
Pennsylvania....... HNOrAINAS 1, 2.2 eek th oe :|Baltimore oe 
Pennsylvania....... Cincinnati Limited...}Paoli...... a8 
ap eg Oy a ae BIDIORAIDA, wie ag aialk Newark. 1.2.2.7! one 
N.S. & Milw. .|Chicago Express... ||! Lake Bluff... 2)! fa 
fhinsis Terminal... .|St. Louis Limited...:|Mindale.../°//'7° ate 
Chic., N.S. & Milw. .|Mundelein Express. ||Skokie. . a Say oe 
Chic., 8.8. &S.B.., .|South Bend Limited: |Springville... ||‘ ‘7 10.16 
Pennsylvania....... ereraing. . 62. ni. Baltimore...) . 21! 20 
Pennsylvania... Pea oe a abit oe: Exp.|Trenton.........; 8 
Be Atte roadwa: mi i : 
Pennsylvania. . . |8t. Louisan. ne = ae een oe ie darn Roce 76.0 
Pennsylvania....... Graig). (ceive: Newark... 21.2; T Sy 
Pennsylvania....... Representative. . .|Perryville. / 257077 48.1 
ennsylyania.......|5 trains.........._. BOM. 0 eee 82.3 
“oy SER as Hie ee Racine. 100 
Pennsylvania, .|Broadway Limited...|Paoli. 2/2 5°°°/°° 10.0 
Pennsylvania. ‘14 trains New Brunswick. | Bhar 
Pennsylvania. .|7 trains Baltimore He 
Pennsylvania. -|Governor.. 22222272! Lancaster. | 1) ) 7! 88.5 
c., 8.8. & 8.B...:|Chicago Limited.’ ”“|Lake Park...‘ 7*"’ 35.3 
ag mited . Lake Park... . 
Chie., 8.8, & $.B.,. [South Bend Limited [Mich. City Shops., tee 
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SOME FAST RAILWAY RUNS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Time | M. P. 

Miles |H. M. S.| Hour 

224.5°| 3 7 Pe | 

1015.31 7s 5 44 pty 
85.0 7 35 


Railroad - Run 
ISRRVIVERIM. 3. Oie2. 42s se oa Washington, D. C.—N. Y. City... 
ay Burlington & Quincy. ..|Denver—Chicago (non-stop)...... 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.../Chicago—Milwaukee.......... cite 
4iChicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...|/Edgebrook—Oakwood............ 
PRO MIOH-EMOUG: . ch os «Se os 2 os Dix-Potter—Nebraska.. .....:.... 
PROMO ACINGs. ... a cole s alles shales. Cheyenne—Omaha eye: 
ERPS SIV ATIIG. 5c. fae ae kn wa es Philadelphia—W ashington.. <clccy te 
oe -s Jp ae Wilmington—No. Pt., Md........ 

» 1935)N. IN. Quai ea ote es or Providence—Boston....5......... 43.8 
1936 Daicsrs Burlington & Quiney. . |Chieago—Denver. ...... 22.0005 5- 1017. 23)12 
SUREPEENGH, ROE? ton. Oe. Hee 4s AEE Sie Chieago—Los Angeles, Calif. -|2228.6 {34 
BT NES NE So's a PEO Ee as own es LaJunta, Co.—Dodge City, Kas...| 202.4 |-2 


h lortest Safe Navigable Distances from New York City to: 


ae 
: In the following tables, distances between | Track A (extra southern). Track C (northern) is 
2 ork and foreign ports, and distances be- used irom July 1 to April 10, inclusive, except when 
foreign ports, are by the U. S. Hydrographic | ice conditions necessitate the use of Track B. 
f'Navy Department. North Atlantic distances | ,, Distances between United States Ports are from 
ar the publication, “Distances Between United States 
Tracks B and C, established by the North | ports» issued by the Coast and Geodetic Surve 
intic Lane Routes agreement. Track B (south- | Department of Commerce. a 
is in effect from April 11 to June 30, inclusive, All distances in these tables are in nautical miles. 
% when ice conditions necessitate the use of | For statute miles, multiply by 1.15. 


Naut. 
Port Miles| 


, Denmark-—Via Track B, Pentland \Buenaventura, Colombia—Via Panama 
Setar Che SEAW.. <n oer ve 3,823)Buenos Aires, Argentina. ..............-+- 
Prrack C,’ Pentland Firth, and The Cadiz, Spain—Via Track B..........-.--- 
e ag SOROS SAR OE 3,696] Via ‘Track Cy ... 5:95; -a.22en ee 
2,851|Caleutta, India—Via Track B, Strait of Gib- 
3,444 raltar, and Port Said...............-. 
4,660)" Via Track C, Strait of Gibraltar,”"and pst 


eo 


Ps Port 


Y gaivador—Via Panama’... J -..» b= 
Mexico—Via Panama........-.-- 
Gold RIDAEE. oo. Ae be es eee eo 
, Australia—Via Panama and Wilson Said 
yo 9,788) Caldera, Chile—Via Panam 
Callao, Peru—Via Panama. 
6,529|Cape Haitien, Haiti. 


altar and Port HAAS ep: S25 oF Shei eR 


eden, tal a) Fe i 


Track C, Straight of Gibraltar and) Cape of Good Hope (Lat. 34° 22’ S., Long. 
“7 Os ee ee eee. ier 6,515 18° 23" EB.) 2 25 dees ole stale ea 6,801 
mt |Capetown, South Africa... . i... iii 6,786 
RS ner So 3,976|Cartagena, Colombia—Via Crooked Island 
Track G and Strait of Gibraltar...... 3,962 and Windward Passages.............- 1,853 
ee Vie Track B and Sirait of Carupano, Venezuela—Via Virgin Passage..| 1,893 
(ol a eS oo io Castries, St. Lucia. . :.'....).. see 1,747 
Prack C and Strait of Gibraltar. . Cayenne, French Guiana.......-.:50ss+-= 2,447 
, Honduras—Via Pamama......... y Charleston, 8S. Car., U. S. A. 632 
am, Netherlands—Via Track B and Charlotte Amalie, Virgin Islands; : Se eee 1,434 
hop BER Secale te wes oes eens om td b Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 832 
ia, Track C’and Bishop Rock........--- Cherbourg, France—Via Track B and Bishop 
Azores—Via Track B............-- 2,178 ROCk. «-.\<5 4564 wasp igh ee 3,227, 
Cuba—Via Crooked — Pass. ‘ Via Track C and Bishop Rock........... 3,154 
asta, Chile—Via Panama........-.. 58|Christiansted, St. Croix—Via Virgin Passage] 1,465 
, Belgium—Via Track B and Bishop Cienfuegos, Cuba—Via Crooked Island and : 
MA eb USS Aine bores Windward Passages..........-....---} 1,682 
Track C and Bishop Ro 3,406|Ciudad Trujillo, D. R...........-.--+. 1,489 
Bay, Haiti—Via Cepkoa. Tai ‘and vad Ses al ai facing bon gts B, Strait of tae 
indward Passages j raltar, and Port f 
~ Via Track C, Strait of Gibraltar, and 
Te Said... 2... 30 gtk 8,596 
1,974 
1 cee 466 
1,447|Corinto, Nicaragua—Via Panama,..:...... 2,701 
4,089 Coronel, Chile—Via Panama...........--- 4,838 
6.154 Cumans, Veneztiela. .: 53.5 6205 tens eee 1,901 
whe ed on; J 3,335 
3,730 e Skaw.. .!.) 0. 25 lero 4,252 
oralt: 3)716| Via Track C, Pentland Firth, and The 
Se. Terre, Sawin ls cde ws ce ole a ela ned en 4,125 
Ke) mnnel 1,624| Dover, mngiand——Via Track B and es 
Rock , 3,353 


ee METAGK ES se Pod aaee Wh eee ee 


ds, Nicaragua—Via Yucatan Chan. 
Crooked Island and Windward Pass. 
del Toro, TN peat heen Crooked Island 
Windward Passages 

test eta Track B, Strait of 


Ss. 
8,164) Fishguard, ‘Wales—Via aTrack B and Fastnet 


France —Via Track B......-..:- 3'310|_ Via Track C and Fastnet..........-....| 3,017 
ERIC Aaa ee al eere spas eare ee 3,258|/Fiume, Italy—Via Track; B and Strait of 
Mass., U. 230 Gibraltar vic. 2 cic ae eee 4,859 
Follock “Rip Channel... ase. abt ecd 284| Via Track C and Strait of Gibraltar. . 4,845. 
a Nantucket shoals ‘Lightship. et 375 wort A ran Sreeemces Fe gs ee | ine 
, Fran Via Track B an Tr wh, Sie OTM cae oe Bi 
ope e LEN me pe ATER ose 3,359/Punohal, Madeira... ......+.++s:s+reh omen 2'761 
ick Cs fierce (ace ie) Galveston, Texas; Ui SA, oc. 0 ol Rylan ».| 1,888 
1 vi Hire —Via "Praok I J oe alee ie fs 2,964 
Bak Oh oS + Bag Mp Track ©... iccvks neces ee heay wend ete 
ck © and I acide PouaniVig Track B, Pentland 


f 9 
iT; 1829 Genova, Italy—Via Track B and Strait of ; 
"749 Gibraltar ¢ 01.7 Soi. wpeae aie laielef onl he abe 4,017 
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Naut. i, : ~ Port 


_ Port 


Via Track Cand Strait of Gibraltar......] 4,057|| Nassau, Bahamas........-....2....2--s- 
Georgetown, British Guiama...............] 2,217||New London, Conn., U.S. A........... 
Georgetown, 8: Car., U. 8. A..........5.5-- 
MEAL CUDA nese. itis nip iccnls ON ae ee sf oe TIGRE Soe. Bide) cra 58 aime ol eae ee eee a 


ul 
Via Track C and Inishtrahull............ 
Goteborg, Sweden—Via Track B, Pentland|. __{| _ of Gibraltar ..............0.. 2c. cace i 
Hirsh and The Skaw:. :*..% 052.2 Jin"... 3,738]|_ Wia Track C and Strait of Gibraltar...... 
Via Track C, Pentland Firth, and The 
CRMs bt. isla a oes aOR Se ates ake F RIRU. Poe e a e ak os. .'. Ass pa i 
Great Harbor, Culebra Island............. 
Greenport, New York, U.S. A............ 101)/|Paita, Peru—Via Panama......... 0s: 558 
Guantanamo, Cuba.............. S: 
_ Guayaquil, Ecuador—Via Panama Zt 5 B42 DD... sas one aie oan eee 
\Habana, SS nike : 5 


Hamburg, Germany—Via Track B, Pentland W.)—Via Track B 

MGM PRE SKAW i 00. acces ese Via Track C....... 

Via Track C, Pentland Firth, and The Pernambuco, Braz ‘ 
IVE ot 2 STORE SS ae Saar ree Philadelphia. Pa..U.S. A... ... sia 

PIAMNIGON, Bermudas... i. i... see eee wees 697||Piraievs, Greece—Via Track B and Strait of 
Hong Kong, Chinsa—Via Panama.......... Gibralta¥y 223 2a oc0. o. eee 

' Via Track B, Strait of Gibraltar, Port} || Via Track CG and Strait of Gibraltar...... 


APPEL ACRES ec iw cue as ewes e 
DE EE AIY KA CHEM ore waded xia scla oso, e ove bie « 


Loo coed at i aa 
Kotor, Yugoslavia—Via Track B and Strait 
SpE Sa Puerto Cortes, 
Via Track C and Strait of Gibraltar... ... 2: Florid 


indward he Fad | (aS 
Liverpool, England—Via Track B and Fast-| "  _||Roseau, Domifiica.... 9°) 007) 


rey hair Nehdateed | neg) ec, eS 
DE rea nek oo -y0 as ° 


0: Sire chee « 
London, England—vVia Track B and B 
Rock 


370 und... 
Los Angeles, Calif, U. S. A——Via Panama..| 4/931||_ Via Nantucket Lightship) °° 
Malta (Valetta Harbor)—Via Track B and St. Tqhan Nonten eae oh ook al ae 
SireiOr Gibraltar... ...............4 4,201]|St. Nicholas Bay, Aruba—Via Mona Passage 
Via Track C and Strait of Gibraitar.. |" |” 4,187||St. Pierre, Martinique—vi 
anita, P. 1 Tel Sake wes 


11,365) 


11,477 i Vi ama... 
Panama 


Mare Island, Calif., U. 8. A—Via Panama es 
arseille, France—Via Track B and Strait 
of Gibraltar 


Bag WBA Coke. ly ace eee 
,U.S. A 


ikyo 5 tain Sta 
t of Gibraltar, Port Said, 


4,192 DOLE... i. 
4,178 


Port 
s a and Surigao Strait Talcahuano, Chile—Via Panama 


B, Strait of Gibraltar, and Po: Tsingtao, China—Via Panama. 
10,147 "Stee oe Colombia—Via Panama 
, Mexico—Via Straits of 
2 vAGe i Valdiv a, Chile Via Panama. . 
meron. Tigined Vis ‘Track B and : Vancouver, British Columbi 
hop Rock peinbp nae 3,262 Mi Cruz, Mexico 
_of Gibraltar (lat. 35° oe NL long. 5° 
gay Track B i Vigdivostok o 8S, 8. R.—Via Panama and 
ral S ar florida (lat. 24° 25’ N., long. 83° Washington, Dd. Cc. U. 
00’ W.)— outside 3 Wellington, New Zealand vis Panama. 


Willemstad, Curacao 
Wilmington, N. Car., U.S. A 
aes Ge 808 ts ear (japan Via Panama 
¥ SS oe 4 e e ‘ 
China—Via testa and Tsugaru Or Wye aay igen 
Kaikyo.. 
DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN (PACIFIC) PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES 


Arenas 


396|1703/1470 
702|1484/1251 
joan 1865) 1632 


32| 367| 435 
1191}2374/2949/3101 
268| 962|1605|1774( 1207/1432 


INDIES, CARIBBEAN AND GULF PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES 


Pensacola 


, 
Y 
+ 
2 
° 
= 
- 
e 
= 
o 


Colon 
Galves- 
ton 


750|1128)1035) 888) 321|1396) 674 
1468]1422) 932) 474 1510) 471 


Onn 


2) 8 
817] 281/1029), 
1302] 1583/1785) 1508 
631/1142|1048| 998) 769 
619]1130| 1036/1063) 777 
7. 612) 479} 841/1938 


035} 1422/1518) 134 515) 503)1773| 227 
888| 932] 518|1159|2213|1494/1484) 354|2057/1964 
21 4 747|_ 727 \1122|1076 


3 474) 700} 546)1241) 731 
13961510] 1854/1420] 623| 814| 869|1888| 789) 831)218 
674| 471] 457| 6981179011144|1134! 15011671'1625| 456! 581)1756 


Nau- 
Port 


Key West, Fla., U.S. A 

Kingston, "Jamaica 

Le Havre, France, via Bishop Rock 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia 


Los neers: Calif., U. 
, via Balintang Channel. . 


Pensacola, Tae U. 

Pernambuco, Brazil 

Philadelphia, Pa., U. 

a Plymouth, England, er EA Rock 

altar.” Punta Arenas, via West of South America. . 

| via Bast of South America 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Fran ag 


here China, via Tsugaru Kaikyo.. 
Nova Scotia..........- i 8 Bingapors, St gibi Settlements 
Germ: Roe r araiso, C! 
aed seie set eave Shitish Columbia 
Wellington, New Zealand 
} || Yokohama, Japan 


fn mt, ; 
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2 DISTANCES BETWEEN PORTS IN ASIA 
: - 
ad q 
s}s|ae] 3 [28 
= | eels z 
z gs i] g = 3 S 
= 7) n a > 


1138 2179} 679) 99 
1330} 2179 1560} 2995 
3| 679) 1560 1496 


6 
1498; 484] 2548) 1040) 975 
1758! 1040! 28891 14351 952 


Official Typewriting Records 
: Source: The Business Education World. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 2d 
¥ Es ndeont Contest Hel 
aay a ® a achine % 
Class eg vousth Name of Typist 22 a5 e: BS acne 
tO} ok] oO] o 
OF | ea] ZF] Za At 
eras tudents Hortense Stolinitz |1 913 42 1,703| 114|)Remington New York 
-year studen’ A 6 
13 minutes (Actual words; Standard Oct. 25,1) 
5-word penalty t 
Open Stella Paj unas 3,001{ 26/2,741/ 137|Electromatic |Chicago 
20 minutes (5-stroke words; June 19, i 
10-word penalty) ' 
Amateur " 
30 minutes Margaret Hamma 4,685] 2114,475| 149/Electromatic |Chicago 
(5-stroke words; June 20, 1 
10-word penalty) 
George L, Hossfield |4,563| 40/4,363| 145/Underwood New York é 
(Actual words; Standard Oct. 15, 1 
5-word penalty) ( 
Grace Phelan 4,100} 11/3,990| 133/Underwood New York 
(5-stroke words; Standard June 28, 1l 
10-word penalty) 
Professional 
60 minutes Margaret Hamma /9,316 40|8,916] 149/Electromatic |Chicago 
(5-stroke words; June 20, 1 
10-word penalty) 
Albert Tangora 9,120) 28/8,840| 147/Underwood New York 
(Actual words; Standard Oct. 22, 11 
10-word penalty) } 
Albert Tangora »756| 24)/8,516| 142/Royal Chicago 
(5-stroke words; Standard June 20, 1 
10-word penalty) . 
1 minute Margaret B. Owen 170| O| 170| 170)/Underwood New York - 
(Actual words’ Standard Oct. 21, 14 
_ Open: portables | 
* 20 minutes Cortez W. Peters 2,388 8}2,308} *115)/Royal Chicago | | 
(5-stroke word; Portable June 20, 1) 


10-word penalty) 


Bach of these records was made by the typist | other experts. Unfamiliar copy matter in sin 
to whom it is credited in open competition with paragraph form was used. } 


t 


Names of the Months in Five Languages 


English | Spanish Portuguese French German 

MAQUALT Ves ee ce enero janeiro janvier Januar 
BO DPUATY sib cays febrero | fevereiro fevrier ~ Februar 
March,.... Swale sre marzo . | marco mnars Marz 
Hida rene ie yoy si+ <i abril abril avril April “ 

BY siviy we Bapeant ab tre iss mayo maio mai ai 
MSN Sires 8c wma 3, junio junho juin Juni 
July. .... RAN tees julio julho juillet Juli 
August..... biaiattinse: agosto agosto aout August . 
September,......... septiembre setembro septembre September 
WOCTODER ce es . octubre outubro octobre Oktober _ 
November, ...0..... noviembre novembro novembre November _ 
December. ......... diciembre dezembro decembre Dezember — 


Note—It will be observed in the foregoing list that the names of months are i 1h} 
and German, but are not capitalized in Spanish, Portuguese, and French. copied ae 


Portraits on U. S. Currency 


De- De- 

nom-j| Portrait nome Portrait ) 
ina- on Face Embellishment on Back ina- on Face Embellishment on Bac 
tion . : tion % 

| (he ee 

$1, Washington Great Seal of U. 8. $100 Franklin. . ./Independence H. 

2 Jefferson. ..|Monticello 500 McKinley... Ornate denominational mark 
& pecan... . paneols Memorial 1 $000 Cleveland, .|Ornate k 

on. ./U. 8. Treasur 
20 Jackson....|/White House x 7000 [eanaizo8. -.|Ornate 


50 iGrant..... U. 8. Capitol 
mii 


ia 


Location 


uspension 


‘Whitestone .|/East River, 
New York City 
San Francisco 


e Washington|H 
2 New York City 
n.-Oakland. ca Francisco 


Mountain... .|Hudson River 
' (West Point).. 
East River, 
New York City 
Aaieia\ere. ant, 5 East River. 
New York City 
rehab 6 Hudson River, 
Poughkeepsie . 
East River, 
New York City 
Siete angie », East River 
New York City 
and Islands. .|St.Lawrence Riv. 
Renieae ss Portland, Oreg. . 
St. Lawrence Riv. 
Cincinnati...... 
Manpini, Mex... 
Ree hase ys jOhio River. .... 
Ae Kingston, N. Y.. 
...|/ Maumee River. 
Ohi 


Monongahela 
River 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
outh |Mount Hope Ba: 
ste ee Ohio River eS 
. |Penobscot 
Maine... .... 


Cantilever 


P. Longttt..|Mississippi River 
New Orleans. . 


ew........-|Columbia River, 
Washington... 
East River, 
New York City 
plonds 's ...|Crockett, Calif. . 
Charleston, 8. C. 


: ja,.....|Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
urg, Miss. . .| Mississippi River 
W. Lake Washington 

Ship Canal.... 
nec op River| 


.| Arthur Kill. .... 
_ New York City 


uilt in 1898. 


ie vertic 
es ranging from: 482 to 512.2 feet 
Henry Hudson Arch Bridge, New York City, 
jhe longest plate girder, fixed steel arch in the 
The main central span is flanked by 300-ft. 
us steel girder viaducts of 60-ft. spans. 
tal length of steel is 1,555 feet and the total 
of entire structure is 2,000 feet. Clearance, 
et, above high water; cost of lower level, 
0; cost of upper level, $800,000. 
© $18,000,000 Bronx-Whitestone bridge is a 
n the Belt Parkway system of New York 
is 4,000 feet long from anchorage to 
with a main span of 2,300 feet; entire 
ncluding approaches, 17,140 feet. 
$35,000,000 Golden Gate Bridge crosses the 
of the harbor of San Francisco. Its towers 
feet high; the deck is 200 feet above high- 
at the center of the span 


0,000,000 Triborough Bridge in New York |_ 


sists of a suspension bridge of 1,380 ft 
span and 705 ft. side spans over the East. 
Hell Gate; a vertical lift bridge over the 

2m ane lift span of 310 ft.; fixed truss 
over the Bronx Kills with channel span of 

+ plate der viaduct structure in Queens, 
and Randalls Island, over Little Hell 


pan | pleted 


eS ell le 
rj ihe £7 —_— F t= 


World Facts—-Noted Bridges. 
Notable Bridges 


Source: Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army and other official data 


.; Canadian, 750 ft. (See below.) 
he figure 3,524 is the length of 8 river spans; main channel span is 790 feet. 


gest hingeless arch span in the world’’—Engineering News-Record, January 
lift span has a horizontal clearance of 291.5 feet; seven other spans have horizontal 


lq 


Chan- 
nel | Com- 
Span |pleted 


Bridge Location 


Goethals....,.....|/Arthur Kill 


New York City 
idee Arthur, Neches River, se 
KEOZO. oaks iewich) TORE orenG 
Red Rock a 
Rip Van Winkle... i 
Bridge of the Gods. ee 
Ore. 1940 
Baton Rouge, La... 1940 
Nagehez, Miss... . 1940 
Greenville, Miss... 1940 
. | Mississippi River 1936 
o.| Mississippi River 1928 
Chain of Rocks, Ill.| Mississippi River 1929 
Cairh, My... -|Ohio River...... 1938 
Owensboro, Ky....|Ohio River...... 1940 
2nd St. ee uae 
y. io River..... 1929 
Pulaski Skyway, = 
N. J.|Passaic River... 1932 
Dahlgren, Va.-Mor- ci 
gantown, Md./Potomac, River.. 1941 
1||Blue Water High- /St. Clair River, 
ont Roe ate ich,, Can... 1938 
ee Kill van Kull. 
New York City 1931 
||Henry Hudson Arch| Harlem River, 
New York City 1936 
TABPDON 6 je dic tvs Oe Sydney, Australia, 1932 
Conne: Middletown, 
Conn, . is seine 1938 
Hell Gate.........|East River, 
New York City 1917 
International...... Niagara River. . . 1898 
Colorado River.... alit. 1916 
ee River... 1917 
Eads,(Miss. River). |St. Louis. ...... 1874 
Washington....... 
New York City 1888 


High Bridge....... Harlem River, 


(Rebuilt 1931) New York City 1848 
St. Georges, Del... 
1941 
Rainbow*........+. 
N. ¥.24 eemree 1941 
seadeg .|Ohio River, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1932 
Simple Truss 
Castleton (two spans|Hudson River, 
600 and 408 feet) New York.... 1924 


Metropolis. [ll..... 
Mississippi River .. 
5st. Lawrence River. 


Vertical Lift 
Martinez, Calif.... 
Jacksonville, Fla... 


15, 1942, 


© suspension spans each 2,310 ft. long; three of 1,160 feet; and a cuntilever span 1,400 ft. long. 


Gate and in Manhattan, and with concrete via- 
uct construction at points in Queens, Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx and at the junction of the 
Manhattan branch with the Queens to Bronx 
branch on Randalls Island. * 

The Thousand Islands International Bridge. 
formally opened Aug. 18, 1938, extends from 
Collins Landing (near Alexandria Bay) in New 
York State to Ivy Lea (near Gananoque) in 


Ontario. This crossing, 812 miles long, utilizes the — 


islands to reduce the span lengths required. 
The Canadian crossing includes a_ continuous 
truss of two 300-ft. spans (from Hill Island to 
Constance Island), a steel arch of 348-ft. spa 
(from Constance Island to Georgina Island), an 
@ suspension bridge of 750-ft. span and 120 ft, 
underclearance from Georgina Island to the Ontario 
mainland. 

James River Highway bridge, near Newport 
News, Va., has a length including approaches of 


“six miles, without approaches four-and-one-half 
miles 


The bridge at Cleveland, Ky., is the highest con- 
tinuous steel-deck bridge in. the United States; 
1,736 feet from hill to hill and 250 feet above 
river level. 


Koay 


+ = Ts vit fen 
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Abbreviations in Common Use 
a First class Cc. B. Companion of the Bath 
aA. A. American Automobile Assn. Cc. B. E. Commander Order of the =5 
“* A. A, & L. American Academy of Arts ‘and Empire . i 
Letters Cc. E. Civil Enginee 4 
A. A. A. S. American Assn. for the Advance- Cent. (L., Centum) Hundred: centie adic 
ment of Science ef. Compare ; 
A.A,O.N.M.S. Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles} C. G. Coast Guard; Consul General; Cy 
of the Mystic Shrine missary General : 
A. A, U. Amateur Athletic Union Cc, H. Courthouse; Companion of He { 
A. B. Bachelor of Arts; able-bodied-sea- (Eng.) 
: man Chem. E. Chemical Engineer 
A.B.C.F.M. American Board of Commissioners | ¢. i. f. Cost, insurance and freight 
fer Foreign Missions Cc, I. 0. Congress of Industrial Organizatt 
Abp. _ Archbishop Cit. Citation, citizen 
ABS. American Bible Society Civ. Civil 
As: C. (L., ante Christum) before Christ Cc. J. Chief Justice 
A. C. A American Congressional Assn. em, Centimeter 
Acad, Academy Cc. M. Common meter 
Acct. Account Cc. M. G. Companion of St. Michael andi 
A; D.*- Anno Domini George 
A. D.C. Aide de camp Co. Company, county 
Adj. Adjutant; ecieckiy Cc. 0. Commanding Officer 
ad lib. (L., ad libitum) ‘At discretion C. of C,. Chamber of Commerce 
dm, Admiral c. oO. D. Cash on Delivery 
Ad., Advt. Advertisement Col. Colonel 
E. F. American Expeditionary Force Coll. College; Collegiate 
Acts Aetat. (L., aetatis) Aged Comdg. Commanding 
A. F. of L. American Federation of Labor Comdt. Commandant 
Agt. Agent Com.-in-Ch. Commander-in-Chief 
A. H. M. S. American Home Missionary Society omm. Commander 
A. 2 A, American Institute of Architecture | Comr. Commissioner 
A. I. Ch. E. American Institute of Chemical Engi- | Corp. Corporal; Corporation 
neers Cy PsA. Certified Public Accountant 
A, I. M.E. American Institute of Mining Engi- C.s. i Companion of the Star of Indist 
neers Cc. SS. R. Congregation of the Most Holy? 
A. L. American Legion deemer (Redempiorist Order)’ 
Ald. Alderman cu., cub Cubic 
A. M. (L., ante meridian) (Before Noon); | ¢wt. Hundredweight 
(is anno mundi) In the Year of a 2 
A. M. D athe Slee peaerees OF ees D., Dem Denar 
. M.D. rm, edical Departmen “ O 
Amp. mepere P t D. A. R. Daughters of the American Rew 
Amt. Amount D tion 
Anon. Anonymous . B. E. Dame Commander Order of 
Ans, ‘Answer British Empire 
A. N.S. Army Nursing Service D.C. District of Columbia; Docton 
A. 0. H. Ancient Order of Hibernians + Chiropractic; (Ital., da ei 
A. P. Associated Press From the Beginning 
Aa BL A, American Protestant Assn.; Ameri- | D- C- L. Doctor of Civil Law 
i can Protective Assn. tt ee ay ‘Doctor of Christian Theclogy 
* Apt. Apartment D.D. | Doctor of Divinity 
Aq. (L., aqua) water B. Dos Doctor of Dental urea 
“A. Q@. M. G, Assistant Quartermaster General deg, : Degree _ " 
A. R. A. Associate of the Royal Academy del. (L., delineavit) He (or she) dr 
Arch. Architecture dele. (L., deleatur) Delete F 
Archd. Archdeacon; Archduke D, Eng Doctor of Engineering 
A.S.M.¥E. American Society of Mechanical | D- F- Dean of Faculty 
Engineers D. F. C. Distinguished Flying Cross 
Asst. Assistant Dep., Dept. Department, deputy 
A. S.S. U. American Sunday School Union D. (L.,Dei Gracia) By ‘tne Grace of 
Atty. Attorney Dim., dimin. Diminutive 9 
Atty. Gen. Attorney General Dis., disct. | Discount 
A. U. A. American Unitarian Assn. Dist. District ‘ 
A. U. C. (L,, anno urbis conditae) From the | Dist. Atty. District Attorney } 
founding of the city (Rome) Ditto., do. The same 
Avoir. Avoirdupois D.Litt.,D.Lit. Doctor of Literature | 
D. L. 0. Dead Letter Office “al 
b. Born D. O. Doctor of Optometry; Doctor 
B. A. Bachelor of Arts Osteopathy 
B. Arch. Bachelor of Architecture D. O. M. (L., Deo optimo maximo) To 
i Balance the Best and Greatest 
Pp. Baptist Dom, Dominus 
Bart., Bt. Baronet Dom. Econ Domestic Economy 
Batt., Batn. Battalion Dr. Doctor; Debtor; Dram. 
fo pore Be Me Ms a eee oa Science 
s efore rist; British Columbia gD istinguished Service Cross 
BCL Bachelor of Civil Law D. S. M. Distinguished Service Medal 
B.D. Bachelor of Divinity D. Ss. O. Distinguished Service Order 
B. E. Bachelor of Engineering d. s, p. Died without issue 
Bib. Bible, biblical Duo., 12mo  Duodecimo (folded in 12) 
Biog. Biography, biographical Du Ys (L., Deo volente) God willing 
Biol. Biology, biological dwt. Pennyweight 
B. L. Bachelor of Letters E 
B. Litt. Bachelor of Literature = Bist: Epylisn 
. LL, Bachelor of Laws as ach : 
B. Mus. Bachelor of Music Ecel. Ecclestastical 
Bp, 0. B,  Beneve Ea Editor: Raitt 
. P, O. E, Benevolent Protective Order of BUTS on 
Brig. meoeedes UBrigedies Elks | Ra. D, Doctor of Education 
B. S. Bachelor ‘of Surgery a M. Master of Education ; 
B. Se. Bachelor of Science Ek E. Errors excepted; Electrical en 
B. Th. Bachelor of Theology -E.&M,P, Envoy Extraordinary and Min 
B. T. U. British Thermal Unit Plenipotentiary é 
bu., bush Bushel Ei g. (L., exempli gratia) For exam} 
B. V. M. Blessed Virgin Mary Rea English, England q 
C., cent, Cent, Centrigrade, Hundre Gee (L., et alii) And others i 
» A, Chartered accountant etc, & ec. (L., et cetaeri) And the A, 
Cc. A. A. Civil Aeronautics Administration so forth : 
Cantab. Of Cambridge F., Fah 
Capt. Captain Fr” abr. Fahrenheit 
, age k. Carat » A A, B, Reey of the American Acade nf 
ar Cardinal 
ee Sey F. A. G. S. Fellow of the American Geogré 


cal Society 


7 ae 
ma C. P. 
B.C. S. 
BG. A: 
is iS. 
BA. 
eS 
wL, Gall. 
i. 
‘B. E. 
eB. 
BLE 
iM. G 
Lc. 8. 
eV. 0 
a 2. 
+ 
a 
0. P. 
a 
rt 
zs O. 
ef 
i) . M. 
Cc. 
... Hebr. 
Mt 
. 8. 


ged 
y 


Free and Accepted Masons 

Pellow of the Tpritish Academy 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Federal Communications Commis- 


sion 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
on 


Feminine 

First Families of Virginia 

Fellow of the Geological Society 
Federal Loan Administration 

Field Marshal 

Folio (a ea paper folded once) 


Free on boar - G. 
French kg. 
(Ger. Fraeulein) Miss km. 
Fellow Royal Astronomical Society | K. K. K. 
Fellow Royal College of Physicians | K. P. 
Fellow Royal College of Surgeons 
Fellow Royal Geographical Society | ae A 
Fellow Royal Society Kt., Knt. 
Fellow Society of Antiquarians K 
Foot; feet 
* L., Lat. 
Gaelic lat. 
Gallon Ib. 
Grand Army of the Republic 
Great Britain * L. H. D. 
Knight or Dame Grand Cross Order 
of the British Empire Lib. 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath Lit. D 
Knight Grand Commander of the| Litt. D. 
Indian Empire LL. 
Knight Grand Cross of St. Michael | LL. D 
and St. George LL. M. 
Knight Grand Commander of the | log. 
Star of India long. 
Knight Grand Cross of Royal Vic-| L. s. d. 
torian Order 
General Lt., Lieut. 
(L., genus) Kind Lt.-Col. 
German Lt. Gen. 
General Headquarters Ltd. 
Gill Luth. 
Grand Lodge LxXxX 
Grand Master 
Grand Old Party (applied to Repub- | m. 
lican party) M. 
Governor M. A. 
Government Maj. 
General Post Office Maj. Gen 
Greek; Grain Mar. 
Grammatical Math 
Gross M. B 
M. B. A, 
Hour M. C. 
His Britannic Majesty M. D, 
House of Commons mdse. 
His Excellency; His Eminence M. E. 
Hebrew 
is (or Her) Highness; His Holiness | Med. 
is (or Her) Imperial Highness Messrs., MM, 
His (or Her) Imperial Majesty Met. 
History; Historical _ 
(L., hic jacet) Here lies MetaL, 
His Majesty’s Ship Meta: 
Honorable Meteor 
Horse Power; Half Pay Mfd. 
Headquarters Mer 
House of Representatives M. H. 
His (or Her) Royal Highness Mil. 
His (or Her) Serene Highness Min. 
’ Min. Plen 
(L., ibidem) In the same place M. L, 
Interstate Commerce Commission Mile. 
(L., idem) The same ae 
(L., id est) That is MP. 
(L., ignotus) Unknown | MA. EF. 
(L., Jesus Hominum Salvator) Jesus 
the Savior of Men; also Greek MS., MSS 
contraction for Jesus MS 
Inch Mi ce 
Incorporated Mus. B. 

- Incognito (in secret) Mus. D 
In regard to MW . 
International News Service MWA 
Inspector Mithie > 
Instant; The Present Month; Insti- y 

tute 
In transit N. 
International Order of Foresters N. A. 
Internatipnal Order of Good Tem- 

plars ? N. A. M. 
tidebandebt Order of Ona Fellows | N. B. 
Improved Order of Red M N. C. O., 
I owe you Non-Com, 
Ireland; Irish n. d. 
Italian; Italics nem, con. 
Industrial Workers of the World met, nett: 
Judge; Justice ZB eth. 
Judge Advocate N_L. R. B. 
Jesus Christ nol, pros. 
Justice of the Peace — 
Junior non seq. 


Jurisprudence 


} 


World Facts—Abbreviations in Comniivt Use 
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Carat 

Knight of the Bath; Knight Bache- 
lor; King’s Bench 

Knight Commander of the British 


Empire 

Knight Commander of the Indian 
Empire 

Knight Commander of St. Michael 
and St. George 

pets) Gommander of the Star of 
ndia 

Knight Commander of the Royal 
Victorian Order 

Knight of the Garter 

Kilogram 

Kilometer ’ 

Ku Klux Klan 

Knight of St. Patrick; Knight of 
Pythias; Kitchen Police 

Knight of the Thistle 

Knight 

Kilowatt 


Latin 

Latitude 

Pounds (weight) 

Letter of credit 

(L., Litterarum Humanarum Doc- 

tor) Doctor of Humanities a 

Library; Liberal <7) 

Doctor of Literature 

Doctor of Letters 

Bachelor of Laws 

Doctor of Laws 

Master of Laws 

Logarithm 

Longitude , A 

Pounds, shillings, pence (English 
currency) dj 

Lieutenant i 

Lieutenant Colonel 

Lieutenant General ( 

Limited : 

Lutheran 

Septuagint (the Old Testament) 


Meter; Married; Masculine 
Monsieur; Meridian (noon) 
Master of Arts 

Major 

Major General 

Maritime 

Mathematics; Mathematical 
Bachelor of Medicine ‘ 
Master of Business Administration 
Military Cross; Member of Congress 
Doctor of Medicine 

Merchandise ‘< 


% 


Mining Engineer; Mechanical Engi- a 


neer; Methodist Episcopal 
Medical 
(Fr., messieurs) Gentlemen 
Metaphysical; Metropolitan Opera 
‘0. : 


Metallurgy 
Meteorological 
Manufactured 
Monsignor 
Most Honorable 
Military 
Mineralogical; Minute 

Minister Plenipotentiary 

Master of Laws ' 
(Fr., mademoiselle) Miss 

Madame . 
Money Order 

pee of Parliament; Military Po- 


Master, Mister ee 
Manuscript, Manuscripts ¥ 
Master of Science \ ( 
Mount; Mountain 

Bachelor of Music 

Doctor of Music 

Most Worshipful 

Modern Woodmen of America 
Mythological 


Noon; Noun; Neuter 
National xeadeuriiees North Amer- 


ica 
National Assn. of Manufacturers 
(L,, nota bene) Take notice 


Non-Commissioned Officer . : 
«, ee ine contradicent) No one 
+, hem 

contradicting; Unanimously 
bri Ie all deductions 

etherlands 
eae reer No Good (slang) 


National Labor Relations Board 


(L., -nolle prosequi) Unwilling to 
prosec ute 

(L., non sequitur) It does not follow 
in sequence 


oO 
Oct.. Sve. 


s. 


cent. 
d. 


Ps., Psa, 


Pub. ‘ 
Pyt., Pte. 
Pwt. 

Q., Qu, 

a Co 

é. E. D./ 
QE. F. 

bi M. 
ors Quart. 


Quar., 
q. Ve 


Notary Public 

National Recovery Administration 
New Style (in the calendar) 

New Testament 


Ga, unt) He (or she) died; Obitu- 


opscle 

Octavo folded in eight) 

Odd Fellows 

Order of Friars Minor 

On His Majesty's Service 

All Correct (slang) 

Order of Merit 

Order of Mary Immaculate 

(L., ordinis praedicatorum) of the 

Order of Preachers (Dominican) 

Opposite Prompter 

Optics, Optical 

Original 

Officers Reserve Corps 

pe ety in the calendar (in the 
S. and Great Britain before 


vis2) E 
Order of St. Augustine 
Order of St. Benedict 
Francisean (Capuchin) Order 
Ounces, 


Page 

Paragraph 

Parliament; Parliamentary 

Privy Councillor; Police Constable 
(L., per centum) By the hundred 


Paid 8 

Protestant Episcopal 

(L., per annum) By the. year 

Preferred 

Past Grand Master 

Pharmacy; Pharmaceutical 

Bachelor of Philosophy 

Doctor of Philosophy 

Graduate in Pharmacy 

Philosophical 

Master of Philosophy 

Photographer; Photography 

Physical 

Philippine Islands 

:; pinxit) He (or she) painted it 
Peck 

Plural 

(L., post meridian) After noon; 
Postmaster; Prime Minister 

Postmaster General 

Post Office; Postal Order 

Population 


Professor 

Pronoun 

(L., pro tempore) For the time being 

Provost; Provisional; Province 

Cas proximo) Next 

(L., postscriptum) Postscript; 
Prompt Side 

Psalms 

Part; Port 

Public; Publisher 

Private 

Pennyweight 


Query; Question 

(L., quod est) Which is 

(L., quod erat demonstrandum) 
Which was to be demonstrated 
(applied to a theorem) 

quod est faciendum) Which was 

to be done (applied to a problem) 

Quartermaster 

Quart 

Quarterly 

Quarto (folded in four) 

(L., quod vide) Which see 


Reaumur; 
Republican 
Royal Academy; Royal Artillery 
Royal Air Force 

Royal Army Medical Corps 
Royal Astronomical Society~ 
Roman Catholic; Red Cross 
Royal Canadian Air Force 
Royal Engineers 

Rear Admiral 

Recipe; Receipt 

Received 

Reference; Referee 

Reformed Church 

Regular; Registered 

Report; Representative 
Reserve; residence 

Reverend; Revise 
Reconstruction Finance Corp: 
Rural Free Delivery 


River 


A. RB. 
Cc. A 
- G C. 


Spec. 
&q.; sq. ft. 
Ss 


viz. 


T. U. 


Y¥r., Yrs. 
Y. W. C. A. 


. Young Men’s Christian Assn. 


(i., requiescat in Pace) May 


she) rest in p 
yal erator Seposident @ 
trate : 
Royal Navy; Registered Nurse t 
Royal Naval Reserve gi 
Roman Catholic i | 
Reserve Officers ‘Training Camp > 
(Fr., Tespandez s’il vous plait) E 
answer 
Right Honorable 
Right Reverend 
Revised Version 
Royal Yacht Squadron 4 
South Africa; South America — 
Bachelor of Science : 
Doctor of Science 
Master of Science 
Seience \ 
ee Sculpsit) He (or: she) eng 


sequentes, sequentia) The 
the Following 


Society of Jesus (Jesuits)’ / 


(L., sine prole) Without issue 
(L., semper paratis) Always rez 
*U. S.° Coast Guard motto 


Society for the Prevention of © 
ty to Animals 

Society for the Prevention of © 
ty to Children 

Special 

Square; Square foot 

Senior 

Sons of the Revolution | 

Saints; Steamship ; 

Social Security Act y 

Society of the Sacred Mission 

Saint; Street 

(Fr., sainte) Female Saint 

Doctor of Sacred Theology 

Let it stand (in printing) 

Sons of Veterans 

Synonym 


Total Abstinence Brotherhood 
Table; Tabloid; Tabular 
Technical 

Temperature; Temporary 
Trinitrotoluene (a high explosib 
Topographical 
Transpose (in printing) 


United Confederate Veterans 
United Daughters of the cam 
‘racy 
United Kingdom 
(L., ultimo) Last; of last moni 
Unitarian 
University 
United Press; United Presbyta 
United States of America; 


of South Africa; United Sis 
Army + | 


United States Navy j 
United States Pharmacopoeia — 
United States Ship or Steame: 
Union of Soviet Socialist Rep 


(L., versus) Against 

(L., vide) See 

Vatican 

Victoria Cross 

(L., verbi Dei minister) Minis} 
the Word of God 

Venerable 

Veterinary 

Vicar General 

Vice-Admiral 

(L.. Videlicet) Namely; to wit 

Volume; Volunteers 

Vice President ¥ 


Women’s Army Corps 


Women’s Christian Te 
Union ees 


West Indies 
Week 


Christmas 
Yard 


Young Men’s Catholic Assn, ~ 
Young Men’s Hebrew Assn. 
Year; Your; Years; Yours — 
Young Women’s Christian Ags 


Zoological Gardens 
Zoology; zoological 
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NOTED PERSONALITIES : 
English Rulers 


A. D. { Died.|/Age |Rgd. 


ae 827] 839] ., | 12 
| fn| eo | | 32 

...|Third son of Ethelwulf... j aes a3 
...|Fourth son of Ethelwulf, killed b: See art = 8 
.|Fifth son of Ethelwulf, defeated ..| 871 | 901 | 52 | 30 
:-| 901 | 925 | 55 | 24 
925 | 949 | 45 | 15 
940 | 946 | 25] 6 
955 | 32] 9 
955 | 958] 18| 3 


958 975 | 32 | 17 


yr,”” Son of Edgar, drove out Oslac, the Earl, murdered : 
e Unready, half-brother of Edward, massacred Danes.......... Bch Petts ae 34 
1016 | 1016 | 27] .. 
a 1017 | 1035 18 
4a Waele 1035 | 1040 5 
1040 | 1042 | 24 2 
a ee ee 1042 | 1066 | 62 | 24 
HOUSE OF NORMAN 166eh aoe v2 
-|Obtained Crown by conquest over Harold, at Hastings... 1066 | 1087 21 
--|Third son of William I, surnamed Rufus, killed by arrow ..| 1087 | 1100 | 43 | 13 
.| Youngest son of William I, surnamed Beauclerc............s....- 1100 | 1135 | 67 | 35 


HOUSE OF BLOIS 
-|Third son of Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of 
gn ee Sy eee a ne, ee PEP Pr a 1135 | 1154 | 50 | 19 
HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET 
.-|Son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, by Matilda, only daughter of Henry I.| 1154 | 1189 | 56 | 35 
i -|Eldest surviving son of Henry II, surnamed Coeur de Lion......... 1189 | 1199 | 42 | 10 
_ SES Sixth and youngest son of Henry II, surnamed Lackland..........] 1199 | 1216 | 50 | 17 
-|Eldest son of John, first King buried at Westminster............. 1216 | 1272 56 


ndson of Edward III (deposed)........ 1377 | 1399 | 34 | 22 
HOUSE OF LANCASTER 

-.-|Son of John of Gaunt (Ghent), 4th son of Edward II]. .......+0e06 

+» -|Bldest son of Henry IV, hero of Agincourt. .........---seseeesees 

-|Only son of Henry V. (deposed 1461), died in the Tower of London. 

HOUSE OF YORK 

His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 

Ill., and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter of 

Lionel, third son of Edward Ill; Edward IV was 6 ft., 3 in. tall.| 1461 {| 1483 | 41 | 22 

..-|Eldest son of Edward IV, murdered in the Tower of London......| 1483 | 1483 | 13 0 

d III. | (‘‘Crookback”) sis teas? _ pore a Bosworth Fiel +++] 1483 | 1485 | 35 2 


E OF T 
VII.../Son of Edmund, el 
He ee 


dest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 

mry V.; his mother, Margaret Beaufort, was great-grand- 

daughter of John of Gaunt... . cece ect cc ccc csenesvswgeses 

VIII..|Only surviving son of Henry VI1.; 2 of his 6 queens were beheaded. . 

dVI..|Son of Henry VIII., by Jane Seymour, his third queen............ 

ees eae Daughter of Henry VIII., by Catharine of Aragon............+«. 

be -]Daughter of Henry VIII., by Anne Boleyn who was beheaded... . 
HOUSE OF STUART 

-|Son of Mary Queen of Scots, granddaughter of James IV., and 


Margaret, daughter of Henry VIL........ce.sseececeeecvcece 1603 | 1625 | 59 | 22 

-|Only surviving a of James I.: beheaded at London........... Fy 1625 649 | 48 | 24 
COMMONWEALTH DECLARED MAY 19, 1649 

Oliver Cromwell} Lord Proteotor. . 5.2.5 ccc.c esc cesenscererdes 1653 | 1658 | 59 | .. 

1658 | 1712 | s6} .. 


Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector. resigned May 25, 1659........ 
as HOUSE OF STUART (RESTORED) 


a from Feb., 1811. owing 
é of Brunswick.........- 1820.| 1830 | 67 | 10 


4 if ria, married Alexandra, Princess of Denmark.... 
tte aah a a "HOUSE OF WINDSOR 


V., born Dec. 14, 1895; married, April 7, 
wes-Lyon; acceded to throne, Dec.11; 


crowned, ay 12, 1937...... GASP t. SRE Es 3 ae ct 


; name of the Royal Family was changed to Windsor by a proclamation (July 17, 1917). 


Marquis of Dorset and wife of Lord Dudley, was named by 
ios Bota ent Bela eaoeensAe to the crown; and she was proclaimed (July 10, 1553) 
by the Council of State, the Council proclaimed (July 19.) Mary ae Queen. Lady Jane was 


and she and her husband pleaded guilty to treason and were beheaded. 


~ 


i = 
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Rulers of 


A.D. 
761|Brude VI. 
763|Kenneth, 
775\Alpin Il. 
780|Drust Ii. 
780|\Talorean IT. 
782|Talorcan III, 
784| Conall. 
789) Constantine. 


Diy i 
Pictish Dynasty 

§55|Brude I. 
584|Garnait I. 
601) Nechtan L. 
621|Kenneth L 
633|Garnait IT. 
637|Brude 1. 
642/|Talore. 


653)|Talorcan 1. 820) Angus II. 
657|Garnait IIL. 834/Drust IV. 
663/Drust L. 836|Eoganan. 
672|Brude III. 839) Wrad. 
693)|Tarain. 842|Brude vil. 


Geel oentan i Scottish Dynasty 
843/ Kenneth I (S.C. Mac- 
858|Donald 1.  [Alpin). 
862|Constantine L 

877) Aed. 


The first royal Stuart was Robert II (1316-1390). 
He was called the ‘‘Steward,”” and was a son of 
Walter, the Steward of Scotland by the latter’s 
wife, Marjorie, daughter of King Robert the Bruce. 

James VI of Scotland succeeded to the throne of 
England as James I and was crowned in 1603. 


Noted Personalities Rulers of Scotland, France ‘ 


A.D. 
$78 |Lochaid. 


~) Se 
» ona 


Scotland | 
A.D. 

1124|Dayid I. 
1153|Malcolm TV. 
1165| William (the Lyon) 
1214}Alexander Il. _7 


889/Donald II. 
900/Constantine IL. 
943|Malcolm I. 


954|Indulf. vane ene IIL. 
2;/Dub (Duff). 86) Margaret. 
4 eee si 1292/John Baliol. 


971|Kenneth IT. 

995|Constantine IIL. 

997|Kenneth IIT. 
1005| Malcolm IL. 
1034|Duncan I, 


1298|Sir W. Wallace, Regi 
1306| Robert I, the Bruce. . 
1329|David Ii. 3 
1370|Robert II. 
1390|Robert Iii 


1040) Macbeth. 1406| James I. 4 
1057) Lulach. 1437|James IT. 4 
1058} Malcolm ITI. 1466) James IIT. 
1093|Donald IIL. (Bain). |/1488|James IV 
1094|Duncan IL. 513|James V. 
1097| Edgar. 1542| Mary 
1107|Alexander lL. 1567\James VI. 
Margaret (1286), the ‘‘Maiden of Norway, 4 


granddaughter of Alexander, was recognized by th 
States of Scotland although a female, an infant 
and _ a foreigner. She died on her passage to Scot 
land. In the competition for the vacant throns 
Edward I of England decided in favor of J 
Balliol. 


Rulers of France 


. After Hannibal crossed the Alps in 218 B.C., the 
“Romans held possession of Gaul until 428 A.D.. 
when the Franks (Merovingian branch), a Ger- 
Menic people, expelled them as a governing class, 
and began the gradual establishment of the King- 
dom of France, which then included Belgium and 
the Rhine Valley to the sea, as well as much of 
Germany. = ; 
The first great Merovingian king was Clovis 
(Chlodwig, Ludwig, Louis) son of Childeric, who 
began to reign in 481 A.D. The Dynasty lasted 
until Childerie III, 742, when Charles Martel, con- 
meror of the invading Saracens, took hold. Mean- 
time the Merovingians had split into east and west 
classes, called Austrasians and Neustrians. The 
mayors of the palace were often the real rulers. 
The first powerful mayor of the palace was Pepin 
of Herstal (687-714), now a subur& of, Liege, and 


the next after him was his natural son, Charla 
Martel (martel means hammer), father of ‘Kin 
Pepin the Short and grandfather of Charlemagm 
(Charles the Great) who, in 800, at Rome, w= 
crowned Emperor by Pope Leo II. = | 
__ The original Pepin in history came from Landen 
in what is now Belgium, about 25 miles nort 
northwest of Liege, but his origin is obscure. 
Pepins were warriors. y 
Charlemagne and his brother Carloman, wh 
were born at or near Landen, were to rule jointit 
over France, Germany, Spain and Italy; Carloma 
lived only three years thereafter. Charlemagr 
died in 814, at Aix la Chapelle, which the German 
call Aachen. His grandsons fought among them 
selves with armies backing them, but made pe 
at Verdun in 843 and the empire was divided. 
France fell to Charles the Bald, son of Kin 
Louis, and thereafter was a separate kingdom.* © 


Name 


AD. 


The Carlovingians 
840)Charles (the Bald), Emperor of the Romans. 
877) Louis II, (the Stammerer), son. 

_ $79)\Louls 111, (died 882), and Carloman II. 
884/Charles If, (the Gross). 

. §87| Eudes (etugh) Count of Paris 

__°898/Charles IIT, deposed, died in prison, 929. 

922)Robert, brother of Eudes, killed in war. 

923)Rodolph (Raoul), Duke of Burgundy. 

936/Louis 1V,, son of Chas. ILI. Died in fall off horse 

$54) Lotherius, son, poisoned. 

986|Louis V., his son, poisoned by queen. 


The Capets 


1108] Louis VI. (le Gros)’ son. 
~- 137} Louis V : 


uis VIT. (le Jeune), son. 
ugustus), son, crowned at Rhetms 
1223)Louis VITI., The Lion, son. 
Louis IX, (Saint Louis), son, died at Tunts. 


12 
1285)Philip IV. ae 
1314)Louls X. (t' 


wtthe Tall), brother. 
1322/Charles IV. (the Fair), brother. 


House of Valois 


: 1328|Philip VI. (of Valois), grandson of Philip LIL. 
1350) John II. (the Good), his son, retired to England 
A 1364|Charles V. (the Wise), son. 
‘ 1380)Charles VI. (the Beloved), son. 
1422)Charles VIL. (the Victorious), son. 
-:1461}Louis XI. (the Cruel), son, civi) reformer 
1483|Charles VIL. (the Affable), son. 
1498) Louis Saye. of Orleans, grt. grandson of 


, ; arles V. 

_.  1515)Francis L, of Anjouleme, nephew, son-in-law. 
1547|Henry LI., son. killed at a joust. 

‘ 1559/Francis 11., son, married Mary Stuart. 

; 1560 us IX., brother. son of Catherine de 

". edict, 

: 1574)Henry III., brother, King of Poland, stabbed 

to death. | 


= « 


A.D. Name 


House of Bourbon | 
Henry IV. of Navarre, son-in-law of Henry I 
murdered. a 
Louis XIIl, (the Just), son. mn | 
Louis XIV. (the Great), warrior, gallant, 
pee a z great ee son. { 2 : 
-ouis + grandson; married Mari ov 
nette: both beheaded. : — 
Louis XVII, son of Louis XVI. 
in prison, in 1795. 


sald to have die 
He never reigned. ‘ 
First Republic + 
National Convention. 4 
Directory, under Barras and others, | 
Consulate, Napoleon Bonaparte. First Consu 
Th 1802 he was elected by popular yote Const 


tor life, 
vo 


¥ 


3 : es First He pive 

apoleon, Emperor, so chosen b: ul: 

(3,572,329 to 2,569), 7 ee 
: Bourbons Restored 

Louis XVII1,, King; brother of Louis XV1, 

Charles X., brother; deposed. 


House of Orleans 
Louis Philippe (Zgalite), King. 


Second Republic 
Louis Napoleon elected President, 


Second Empire ‘ 
Louis Napoleon. Emperor, deposed 1870. _ 


Third Republic—Presidents : 
Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), historian 
MacMahon, Marshal Patrice M. (1808-1893) 
Grevy, Paul J. (1807-1801) resigned. s 
Sadi-Carnot, M. (1837-1894), assassinated, — 
Casimir-Perier, Jean P, P. (1847-1907), resigne 
Faure, Francois Felix (1841-1899). = 
Loubet, Emile (1838-1929). £ 
Fallieres, Armand (1841-1931). "] 
Poincare, Raymond 1860-1934). 

Deschanel, Paul (1856-1922) resigned. “a 
0) Millerand, Alexandre (ieoes ae) resigned, 
Doumergue, Gaston (1863-1937). 

Doumer, Paul (1857-1932), assassinated - 
Lebrun, Albert (1871—....) resigned 


Fourth Republic—President _ | 
Auriol, Vincent (1884—) Elected by Parliar 


P| 
7 Ay 


! 


ve ‘~e.. af re wd oo ral - ? 7 
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Rulers of Sweden 


fefore 1001 the Swedish rulers were known as| 11 (Adolphus the Great); (1633) his daughter, 
S of Upsala. The sovereigns since 1389 when | Christina; (1654) Charles X; (1660) Charles XI; 
garet of Denmark was called to the throne,| (1697) Charles XII; (1718) Ulrica Eleanora and 
been: (1412) Eric XIII: (1440) Christopher her husband Frederick I; (1741) Frederick I; 
Ch te VIII (C t ae (1483) John II: (1751) Adolphus Frederick; (1771) Gustavus III; 
IES eee y : | 792) Gustavus IV; (1809) Charles XIII; (1818) 
20) Christian II: (1522) Gustavus I (Vasa);| Charles XIV (Jean’ Bernadotte, formerly’ one of 
60) Eric XIV; (1569) John III; (1592) Sigis-| Napoleon’s marshals); (1844) Oscar I; (1859) 
find Tit; (1604) Charles IX; (1611) Gustavus! Charles XV; (1872) Oscar II; (1907) Gustavus V. 


> Rulers of Norway 


t 
Norway, which had been united with Denmark , (1047) Harold Hardrada; (1066) Olaf III, Magnus 
Sweden, in 1389, under Margaret, declared | IZ; (1093) Magnus III, son of Olaf IIT; (1103) 
lependence in 1814, but the union of Norway and | Sigurd I, Elystein Il, Olaf IV; (1130) Magnus Ivy, 
‘den was not finally dissolved until 1905, when | Harold IV; (1136) Sigurd II, son of Harold Iv; 
nce Carl of Denmark was elected King of fata? Magnus V; (1186) Swerro the Adventurer; 
lorway eas Haakon VII oe Hako, ye son; (1204) Inge Baardson; (1217) 
The rulers have been—(630) Olaf of Sweden; a 283) Magnus Lagaboter; 
(1280) Erik Magnusson; (1299) Haakon V. Magnus- 

0) Halfdan I; (700) Eystein I; (730) Halfidan Il; | son; (1319) Magnus Eriksson; (1355) Haakon VI 
) Gudrod; (824) Halfdan I, the Black Warrior; | Magnusson; (1381) Olay Haakonsson; (1388) Mar- 
65) his son; (934) his son, Eric I, the Bloody | greta; (1389) Erik of Pommern; (1442) Kristofer 
ot Hako the Good, then Harold, son of | of Bayern; (1449) Karl Knutsson; (1450-1814) same 
977) Hako the Earl; (995) Olaf I; (1015) his | sovereigns as Denmark; (1814) Kristian Fredrik; 
n, Olaf II; (1028) Canute the Invader, then | (1814-1905) same rulers as Sweden; (1905) Haakon 
gyn; (1035) Magnus I, natural son of Olaf II; | VII (Prince Carl of Denmark); (1947) Frederik Ix. 


zs Rulers of Germany 


Sarlovingian Dynasty—Ludwig ‘“‘The German,” | 1273-1291; wars with King Ottokar of Bohemia, 
and conquest of Bohemia; bequeathed Austria to 
his eldest son; foundation of Austria. 

Adolphus, Count of Nassau, 1291-1298; wars with 
Albrecht of Austria, killed in battle of Gdéllheim. 


6. 

les “The Fat,’’ 876-887; reunited the Empire 
Jemagne, was crowned Emperor by the Pope 
id deposed after a treaty with the Normans. 
irnulf, Duke of Karthia, 887-900; nephew of 
harles the Fat; final separation of the Empire. 


dered by his nephew John 


n lharlemagne- Italy; crowned emperor in Rome. : 
| ees make of Frankonia, 911-919; first Ludwig of Bavaria, 1314-1347; at the same time 
election of Frederic the Beautiful of the Austrian 
house (1314-1330); civil war; abolition of the 
papal sanction for the election of an emperor. 
Charles IV of Luxembourg, 1347-1378; grandson 
of Henry VII; ruler of Bohemia; Golden Bull. ~ 
Wenzelaus, 1378-1400; son of the King of Bo- 
hemia; deposed. 
rs ae ed ag Bee ai nes ie Fal 1400-1410. 
trone; was buried in Rome. igismund, r ; ng 0 ungary; wars 
Begala Ae pein of Otto Il; was 3 years | against pretenders; Jost of Brandenburg and, Wen- 
when his father died; regency of his mother | Zeslaus; Council of Constanz, 1414-18; Hussit Wars. 
lophano and his grandmother Adelheid; at the|_ Habsburg Dynasty—Albert of Austria, 1438-1439; 
e of 16 was crowned Emperor by the Pope. son-in-law of Wenzeslaus, inherited from him the 
Henry Il, Duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024; son of | Kingdom of Hungary, and Bohemia; beginning of 
ary the Quarreler, duke of Bavaria, and great- | the wars against the Turks. : 
eee of Henry the Fowler Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of Albert; wars 
House of Franconia (The Salic House)—Konrad |.With the Turks and with Charles of Burgundy. 
"4024-1039: great-grandson of Konrad I, and| _, Maximilian I, 1493-1519; son, married Mary of 
Pel f Otto the Great Burgundy. End of the period of the middle ages. 
enry TIT, 1039-1056: son of Konrad II; occupied| Charles V. 1519-1556; King of Spain; grandson of 
elf with church affairs; at the Synod in Sutry|_ Maximilian; Edict of Worms, 1521; Martin 
ed three popes and had a German bishop | Luther; Reformation, civil war with the imperial 
d: annexed Bohemia to the Empire and was | knights, 1521; and with the peasantry, 1525; wars 
aporarily recognized as ruler of Hungary. with Francis I of France; religious wars. 
fenry IV, 1056-1106; son of Henry III; regency Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. Maximilian II, 1564- 
This mother, Agnes of Poitou; contest with the Pe Be ae II, 1576-1612; son, Protestant 
: , , nion, . 
Be oy tins> con of Henty IV: continua- Mathias, isi2-1619; brother; 1618 beginning of 
; , - ag e years’ war. 
a of the conflict with the church; agreement of | '"F "dinand II “‘of Steiermark,” 1619-1637; leader 
; of the Catholic Liga; elected emperor at Frank- 
fort; religious wars; Gustav Adolph of Sweden. 
Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Wallenstein; Peace of 
Westphalia, 1648. Leopold I, 1658-1705; son, Joseph 
I, 1705-1711; son, Charles VI, 1711-1740; son of 
Leopold I. 
Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 years’ war with Frederic 
the Great, King of Prussia 


pted sovereign. 
on Dynasty_—Henry I “The Fowler,’”’ Duke of 


xony, 919-936. 
Dtto I 


f 
Bice of pk te cay ata -1190;, conquest of | ""Gnarles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745: pretender to 


1 ‘ the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa. 
loss_of Upper italy; tne ard eee ttaly |. Franz 1 of Lothringen Toscana, 1745-1765; hus- 

n the Normans; Kingdom of Palermo, inherited | band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir; 

only son Frederic. (since then reigning of the dynasty. Habsburg- 
pp of Suabia, 1198-1208; younger _son of | Lorrain-Toscana). 17902 Meee titi 

ric Barbarossa; war against Otto of Bavaria; | , Joseph aeold TL, >. Son; | OxebS pares 


; Polani d II, 1790-1792, 
“(of the House wf Welf), 1198-1215; excom- Franz II, 1792-1806; abdicated as Emperor of the 
ted and deposed 1215; died 1218 


i German Nation; continued to reign as Emperor of 
Tie II, 1215-1250; son of Henry VI; ruler of 


Austria; died in 1835. 
om of Palermo; 5th Crusade; crowned as | _ After the Peace of Pressburg, Napoleon set up the 
of Jerusalem; third conflict with the Pope. 


s ” 


r 


Rhine Confederation; in 1815 it was succeeded by 


snrad IV, 1250-1254; son of Frederic II; King- | the Germanic confederation, which ineluded Aus- - 


" rother Manfred; | tria, Prussia, Denmark, Holland and practically 
Bee es each mie Charles of | all of the German States. As a result. of the 
a. to seize Lower Italy. Unsuccessful attempt | Austro-Prussian war, Austria retired from the 
On din to restore the throne of the Staufen. Confederation in 1866;.new confederation formed 
> in Italy, 1268; Conradin.was beheaded. | by Prussia and called North German Union; ended 
eenum, 1250-1273; different. pretenders | with establishment of German Empire, 1871. 

Ayat none came to power; William of Hol- Rulers of Prussia—Prussia’s rulers were called 
ishard of Cornwallis; Alfons of Castilia. |Markgrafs of Brandenburg; from 1134 till 1356; 
s of Different Houses—Rudolf of Habsburg, | they were also known as Dukes of Prussia. From 


f 


Albrecht I, Duke of Austria, 1298-1308; mur=— 
Sdwig “The Child,” 900-911; last of the descen- | Henry VII of Luxembourg, 1308-1313; march into” 


~~. oh 


-—. 


a | 


i 


a ee ee ee ee 


“ 


a iin a. 
oe a ee ee 


” 
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1356 (the Golden Bull) they were Electors (Kur- 
furst of Brandenburg), and from 1701 Kings of 


Prussia. 


The first Markgraf of Brandenburg was Albrecht 
the Bear, 1134-1170. The first Hohenzollern was 
Frederick, Burggraf of Nuremberg (Nurnberg), 


1415-1440. 


Frederick William, 1640-1688, is known as the 
Great Elector; his son Frederick III, 1688-1713, was 
crowned King Frederick I of Prussia Jan, 18, 1701. 
1701-1713, of the House of Hohen- 


Frederick I, 
gollern:; first King of Prussia; w 


Frederick William I, 1713-1740; 


the State. 


Frederick II ‘‘The Great,’’ 1740-1786; 7 years’ 
war; annexing of Silesia; first partition of Poland. 
1786-1797; 
third partition of Poland; 
annexing of Ansbach and Bayreuth. 
1797-1840; 


_ Frederick William II, 
Frederick the Great; 


Frederick William III, 
wars; liberation of the peasants. 
Frederick William IV, 1840-186 


Olution, 1848-49; first Government Parliament in 
. Frankfort-on-Main in 1848; Prussian Constitution, 
1848; attempt to reunite the German Empire. 


William I, 1861-1888; brother o 
liam IV; German Emperor, Jan. 
War; annexing of Schleswig; 


Prussian war; annexing of Hannover. 
II, 1888-1918. 


Frederick III, 1888. “William 


Noted Personalities—Rulers of Germany, Roman Empire Wy 


The German Empire was restored on J: 
1871, and King William of Prussia was proc! 
German Emperor at Versailles. After his dea 
was succeeded by his son Frederick and, a 
later, by Frederick’s son, William II, who d 
exile in the Netherlands, June 4, 1941. 
William II abdicated as German Emperor aa 
King of Prussia.on November 9, 1918. At the sar 
time, or shortly after, the other ruling sovereigns 
Germany also abdicated and Germany _bec 
Republic. A constitution was adopted at Weim 
July 31, 1919. The first president was Fredé 
Ebert, ‘Feb. 11, -1919-Feb. 28, 1925; e 
May 12, 1925, by _Field-Marshal 
Hindenburg-Beneckendorff (reelected 
He died, Aug. 2, 1934; on Aug. 19, 
Adolf Hitler was chosem successor, under 
title, Leader-Chancellor, by_38,362.760 votes out 
43,629,710 cast, of which 4,295,654 were in oppos 
tion, and 872.296 were defective. Hitler tow 
charge of the Axis troops in World War II ay 
is said to have perished on or about May 1, 194 
in the fortress under the Chancellory in Berlin.s 
Germany After World War Ii—After Germany) 
surrender to the Allies (May 8, 1945), the count; 
was’ split into United States, British, Russian | 
French occupation zones in which a number 
anti-Nazi, Liberal or Socialist state governmer 
were elected (1946-47). So far no centralized go 
ernment has been reestablished. Bi 


ar with Sweden. 
organization of 


brother of 


Napoleonic 


1; German Rev- 


f Frederick Wil- 
18, 1871; Danish 
German-Franco- 


Roman Rulers 


B.C. Name 
The Seven Kings 
752| Romulus (legendary), Tatius 


Numa Pompilius (elected). 
Tullus Hostilius (murdered) 
Ancus Martius, gr.s. of Numa. 
Tarquinius Priscus (Greek) 
Servius Tullius, ex-slave 
Tarquinius Superbus. 


The Republic 
Tarquinius, expelled. 
Lartius, first dictator 
488) Tribunes created. 

Quaestors instituted. 

Cincinnatus, dictator. 

Tribunes incr. 5 to 10. 
| Military Tribune created. 

Censorship instituted. 

Marcus F. Camillus, dictator 
5) Papirius Cursor, dictator 
Fabius Maximus and 

Valerius Corvus. 
60) Provin. Quaestors inst. 
Fabius Maximus, dictator 
Cato, the Elder, Censor. 
2] Sylla (Sulla), dictator. 
Crassus and Pompey, Consuls. 
Pompey (slain in Egynt) 
(Caius) Julius Caesar, dictator. 
(Catus) Octavius Caesar, Marc 
Autony and Lepidus, 2nd 
Triumvirate. 


Emperors 
Augustus (Caius Julius Caesar 
ctavianus) . 


i] Tiberius (Claudius Nero Cae- 
gar). 


Ruler © 


Anastasius I,, Dicorus. 
Justin I., the Goth, 
Justinian I., the Great, 
Justin T1., his nephew. 
Tiberius IT, 

Maurice (Flavius Tiberius). 
Phoeas, the Centurion. 
Heraclius, the Cappadocian. 

1) Constantine I11., Heracleonas. 
1} Constans II., Heraclius. 
Constantine [V., the. Bearded. 
Justinian Il. (Short Nose) 


Leontlus, 

Tiberius ILI., Aspimar. 
Justinian II, (again). 
Philippicus Bardanes. 
Anastasius II., Artemius. 
Theodosius III. . 
Leo (the Isaurian). 
Constantine V.(Copronymus). 
Leo IV., an Isaurian, 
Constantine VI. (Flavius). 
Trene, his mother. 
Nicephorus, fought Turks. 
Michael I. (Rhangabe) 

Leo V. (the Armenian). 
Michael [1., Balbus, 

9} Theophilus. 


4.D. Nam=> A.D. Name 
37| Caligula (Caius Caesar), slain.|| 275)|Tacitus. 
41| Claudius, uncle of Caligula. 276| Probus Marcus Aurelius; s] 
54| Nero Claudius Caesar. aj|| 282?/Carus, killed by lightning! 
suicide. 283|Carinus and Numerianus, 
68| Galba, assassinated. 284) Diocletian (Caius Aurelius). 
69| Otho, killed himself. * 305/Galerius and Constantius, — 
69} Vitellius (Aulus), Killed. 306| Constantine the Great. 
70| Vespasian (Titus Flavius 330|Constantine removes seat 
Sabinus). Empire to Constantinop! 
79| Titus (Flavius), son of Ves- 337|Constantine I1., Constans an 
Pasian. Constantius. 
81| Domitian, son of Vespasian. 361|Juliau the Apostate. = | 
96| Nerva (Marcus Cocceius) 363|Jovian, restored Christi 
98| Trajan (Marcus Ulpius) 364/Valentinian (West), V; 
117| Adrian (or Hadrian). (East). 
138| Antonius Pius. 367|Gratian (West). ; 
161} Marcus Aurelius Antonius and|| 375/Valentiniam-II, (West). | 
Lueius Verus. 379|Theodosius the Great (Has! 
171} Marcus Aurelius (alone). 394/Theodosius (East and Wes 
180} Commodus (son of above) 395/Areadius (Hast), Honorif 
192) Pertinax; Julianus. (West). + 
193) Septimius Severus. 408|Theodosius Tl, (Hast). — | 
211 Caracalla and Geta. 425|Valentinian Il, (West). 
212| Caracalla (alone); slain, 450| Marcian (East). -| 
217| Macrinus (Marcus), slain 455/Petronius Maximus (West) 
218) Heliogabalus (ex-priest). 455) Avitus (West). Y 
222| Alexander Severus. 457|Leo the Great (East) 
235) Maximinus (“The Thracian”)|| 457|Majorianus (West) 
238) Gordianus I, Gordianus II. 461)Severus (West). 
238) Pupienus and Balbinus 467|Anthemius (West). 
238! Gordianus ITI 472\(Olibius (West). 
244| Philip the Arabian, 473'Glycerius (West). 
249 Decius, slain by Goths. 474\Julius Nepos (West). 
251) Gallus, slain by his troops 474|Zeno (East). 
254 Valerlanus, slain by Persians 475) Augcustulus Romulus (West 
260) Gallienus, slain by his troops [| 476|Rome taken by Odoacer, Kin 
Claudius 11. (MareusA urelius). of Italy; extinction — | 
Aurelian Western Empire. + 


=| 


ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE EAST 
Ruler 


Michael IIL. 
Basilius. 
Leo VI. (the Philosopher), 
Constantine VII. 
Constantine and Romanus 
Romanus II, 
Nicephorus I1., Phocas, 
John Zemisses, 
Basilius. a 
Constantine VITL. 
Romanus Argyrus. 
Michael IV., Paphiagonian., 
* <p a} (ne. Calker) ; 
sonstantine (Monomac : 
Theodora (Empress). a4 
Michael VI., the Warrior, 
Isaac I., Comnenus, 
Constantine X, (Ducas). 
Romanus Diogenes. 
Michael VII., Ducas. 
Nicephorus IIT. Dethroned. 
Alexius I. (Comnenus). 
John (Comnenus). 
Manuel I. (Comnenus), 
Alexius II. (Comnenus), 
Andronicus (Comnenus), 
Isaac Il., Angelus (Comnenus). 
Alexius Angelus (the Tyrant). 


Ruler | 


Alexius IV. Deposed. 
Alexius V.. Dueas. Killed, 

Latin Emperors % 
Baldwin I., Harl of Flanders 
Henry L., his brother, ) 
Peter de Courtenay, 4 
Robert de Courtenay. 
Baldwin Il. Deposed. 
Greek Emperors at Nicae 
Theod ne heal : 

ore 1., Lase: 

John IIL., Dueas. kd 
Theodore Lascaris Il. ‘ 
John IV., Lascaris. Depos 
Restored to Constantinop 
Michael VIIL., Palaeologus. |, 
Rhea ae Il. 

chael IX. Palaeologus.. 
Andronicus III. pi ; 
John Palaeologus I, * 
John Cantacuzenus (Regent) 
Manuel IL., Palaeologus. ~ 
John are Il, 
Constantine XIII. (Palae 

gus). Killed 
by j 


Assassinated 


4 


Constantinople taken 
Turks; extinction 
Eastern Empire, 


——" 7 = 


—_— 


05) Napoleon, Emperor of the French; he 
in 1814; (1861) Victor Emanuel II of 
sardinia; (1878) Humbert I; (1900) Victor Emanuel 
vho, in . Was proclaimed Emperor of 
pia. The Allies in 1943 restored Haile Selas- 
‘on the throne of Ethiopia. In _ 6. Victor 
mel III abdicated, succeeded his son 

n Prince Humbert (Humbert II). Vietor Eman- 


804) Francis I, who reigned as Francis II of 
mmany until 1806; (1835) Ferdinand, his son; 
8) Francis-Joseph, son of Francis-Charles, who 
}@ brother of Ferdinand. Tne Dual Monarchy 
plved in the World War, Austria becoming a 


Rulers of 


(1865) Leopold II; (1909) Al- 


1831) Leopold I; 
(1934) Leopold III, 


nephew of Leopold IJ; 


Noted Personalities—Rulers of European CoulXvies; Turkey 
. Rulers of Modern Italy 


1512) Ferdinand V.; (1516) Charles I; (1556) 
i IT; (1598) Philip III; (1621) Philip IV; 
: Charles II; (1700) Philip V (the first 

bon); (1724) Louis I; (1746) Ferdinand VI; 
59) Charles III; (1788) Charles IV; (1808) 
dinand VII; (1808) Joseph Bonaparte; (1813) 


1839) Christian VIII, son of Frederick VI (who 
King of Denmark and Norway); (1848) Fred- 


1579) William I; (1587) Maurice; 
k Henry; (1647) ‘William II; (1653) Jan De Witt; 
+H William of Nassau; (1747) William IV; (1751) 


am V. 
nBDB) Louis Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon, 


ss of Kief (Kiev)—(850) Ruric or Rurik; 
9) Oleg; (913) Igor I: (945) Olga, his widow; 
4) Swiatoslaw I; (973) Jaropalk I; (980) Vlad- 

ey? Swiatopalk; (1018) Jaroslaf; (1054) 
(1073) Swiatoslaw I; (1078) Wsewolod 
Bs). ‘Swiatopalk TI; (1113) Vladimir TI; (1125) 

af; (1132) Jaropal I; (1138) Wiatschelaw, 
“Wsewolod II; (1146 Isiaslaf II, and Igor II; 
3). Rotislaf; (1149) ‘Jurie, or George I, who 


Ww 
sited my f Wladimir—(1157) Andrew I; 
(1177) Wsewolod III; (i238) 
ee Constantine; 1238) 


Jaraslaf IL; : 

Dmitri, or Demetrius I; {136 1) per a, 
1} Daniel-Alexandrovitz; (1303) Jurie, 
irge III, ar pered; (1305) Michael IIT; (1 320) 
a =" (1325) Jurie or George III, 


(584) Feodor, - Theo: 
(1988 Boris 


Bajazet I. 
Interregnum. 


I, son. 
Solymant in we Magnificent, son. 
Selim II, 
th’ ti “killed his brother 
) Mahomet tii, son. Killed his ‘brothers. 


ed I, 
apha r "prother: (1622) strangled. 
Mustsp II, nephew, strangled. 
Amurath IV, brother of Osman I. 
‘Ibrahim, brother; strangled, . 
‘Mahomet, IV IV; son. 
aoiymen 21 , brother. 


Ahmed 
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1946, on the results of the June 2, ‘plebiscite for a 
monarchy. or a republic, confirming that the elec- 
torate had chosen a republic. Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi assumed the powers of provisional Chief of 
State on June 13, 1946, the same day King Humbert 
II went to Portugal as an exile: On June 28, 1946, 
the Constituent Assembly elected Enrico de Nicola, 
Liberal, as Provisional President of the Italian 


[I died (1947). Republic. Luigi Einaudi was elected President 
he Italian Supreme Court announced June 18, | (May 11, 1948). 
eo Rulers of Austria-Hungary 


republic and Hungary a kingdom, with a regent 
at its head. Francis-Joseph died, Nov. 21, 1916, 
and was succeeded by Charles, who abdicated, Nov. 
1918, and died in exile in 1922. 


Belgium 
son of Albert; (1944) Prince Charles, Regent. 


Rulers of Spain 


Ferdinand VII; (1833) Isabella II; (1870) Amadeo 
I; (1873) a republic; (1874) Alphonso XIT; (1886) 
Alphonso XIII (died Feb. 28, 1941, of a heart 
attack, in Rome. at the age of 54, 
and his citizenship had been restored). 
Presidents—(1931) Niceto Alcala Zamora; (1936) 
Manuel Azana; (1939) Francisco Franco. 


Rulers of Denmark 


erick VII; (1863) Christian (1906) Frederick 
Vill; (1912) Christian X; tgai) Frederick IX, 


Rulers of the Netherlands (Holland) 


(1625) Fred-| abdicated in 1810; Holland reunited to France 


| (1813) William Frederick, Prince ao oo} wih Ae 
William II; (1849) William III; (18 
(daughter ‘of William III Land 


ay cecal mina 
Princess Emma of Waldeck 


Russian (Muscovy) Rulers 


Michael-Feodorovitz,. of the race of Romanoy, 
descended from John III; (1645) Alexis, his son; 
(1676) Feodor III; (1682) Ivan V, and Peter im 
brothers of Feodor III. 

Czars, or Emperors, of Russia—Peter I, the 
foregoing, since known as Peter the Great (took 
the title of emperor in 1721); (founded the ay of 
St. Petersburg, later called Petrograd, and, still 
later, Leningrad); (1725) Catherine, his widow: 
(1727) Peter II, son of Alexis Petrovitz, i grand- 
son of Peter the Great; deposed; (1730 Anne, 
Duchess of Courland, dau ughter of ‘the Goar Ivan; 
(1740) Ivan VI, infant, grand-nephew of Peter the 
Great, kept in prison, murdered in 1764; tte 
Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great; (1762 
Peter III; son of Anne, deposed and succeeded by 
his consort, Catherine II, known as Catherine the 
Great, daughter of a Prussian eenerny Fa ene 
rank; (1796) Paul, her son, murder 


180 
(1810) Alexander I, son of Paul; Ueeye Nichole i ‘ 


brother of Alexander I; (1855) Alexander II, son 
of Nicholas; assassinated; (1881) Alexander III; 
(1894) Nicholas II, son of "Alexander III. The 
and his family were assassinated in 1918. He had 
abdicated in 1917, after the revolution of March 12. 
Prince Georgi Lvov and Alexander Kerensky 
served as premiers in the Provisional Government 
(1917). When the Communist Government was 
established Nicolai Lenin was made Premier and 
served until his death (1924). He. was, succeeded 
by Joseph V. 
Communist Party, who was elected premier (1941). 


Turkish ya site Rulers 


(1695) Mustapha II, son of Mahomet IV, 
Lee Ahmed III, brother. 
1730) Mahomet Vv (Mahmud I). 
Seeger te 

ustapha roth 
Abdul Ahmed’ (Hamid "t) (Ahmed Iv). 
Selim III, son of Mustapha IIL, 


1876 Abdul Hami 
1909) Mohammed V. 
1918) Mohammed VI. 

PRESIDENTS | 
easy Mustapha Kemal Pasha. 
1938) Gen. Ismet Inonu. 


"His property | 


Stalin, General Secretary of the - 


as ee eee a ee 


_— 
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Died Name Vocation 


1916|)Abbe, Cleveland....... Meteorologist 
1928|Abbe, Robert......... Surg. Radium 
1879|Abbot, Jacob........-- Juy. Fiction 
1922)Abbott, Lyman........ Preacher 
1886|Adams, Charles F...... Statesman 
1915) Adams, Charles F...... Historian 
1918}Adams, Henry......... Hist.. Biog. 
1803|Adams, Samuel ....... Gov., Patriot 
1897|Adams, William T.....|Juv. Fiction 
1935|Addams, Jane......... Civic Worker 
1944| Ade, George........-.- Author 

1873) Agassiz, Louis J. R..... Scientist 
_1888)| Alcott, A. Bronson..... Philosophy 


1888] Alcott. Louisa May.....| Fiction 
1919)Alden, Henry M. ..| Editor, author 
1915|Aldrich, Nelson W......|U. S. Senator 
a 1907} Aldrich, Thos. Bailey... | Fiction 
; 1899] Alger, Horatio......... Juv. Fiction 
i 1789) Allen, Ethan. .........|Patriot 
1925|Allen, James Lane......| Fiction 
x 1879) Allen, William...... ...}Gov., Sen. 
1808|Ames, Fisher.......... Lawyer 
1873)Ames, Oakes.......... Credit Mobil. 
1917| Anderson, Elisha B.... .| Educator 
1867|Andrew, John A....... War. Gov. 
1935|Andrus, John E........| Financier 
1916)Angell, James B....... Educ., Diplo. 
1867|Anthon, Charles... ....| Educator 
1906) Anthony, Susan B...... Suffragist 
1901) Armour, Philip D...... Meat Packer 
1816) Asbury, Francis.......|Bishop 
1848} Astor, John Jacob...... Merchant 
1908} Astor, William......... Landowner 
1875) Astor, William B....... Landowner 
1919) Astor, Wm. Waldorf... . | Landowner 
1851) Audubon, John James.. . | Naturalist 
1836) Austin, Stephen F...... Texas Founder 
. | Gov., Educ 
Economist 
.. | Zoologist 
. | Biographer 
. | Preacher 
.. | Jurist 
.| Historizn 
Soldi 
1891|Barnum, Phineas T 
1803|Barry, John... 
1912) Barton, Clara H 
1911|/Bascom, John... ...| Educator 
U.S. Senator 
U.S. Senator 
.|Sec. St’te, Sen 
Army Surg 
Preacher 
Preacher 
Inventor 
Author 
Banker 


Subway Bldr 
Poet, Fiction 
. | Lawyer 
Publisher 
Publisher 
Statesman 
..{U.S. Senator 
.. | Fietion 

. |Statesman 
Sold., Edit. 

. | Financier 
Writer 

. .| Composer 

. , /Pioneer 
..|U. S. Senator 
. |Mathematies 
. | Journalist 

. .| Philosopher 
. | Fiction 
Biographer 
Poetry 
Photographer 
Statesman 
Confederate 
. | Pilger. Father 
Editor- 

. | Preacher 
Biologist 
Fiction 
Abolitionist 
“Parson”’ 
Author 
Statesman 
Poet, Editor 
Preacher 

. |Soldier 

3 Speirs 

; otanis 
1870)Burlingame, Anson. Diplomat 
1879|Burritt, Hlihu..... Author 
192i'Burroughs, John....... (| Naturalist 
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3 (See also Presidents, and wives, Vice-Presidents, Cabinet Secretaries, U.S. Supreme Court J 
; Signers of the Declaration of Independence, Actors, Composers, Singers, Painters.) _ 8 


Born 


Died Name Voca t 
1893|Butler, Benjamin F ....|Law. Sold? 


1947/Butler, Nicholas Murray aoe 0 


nn 


1850|Calhoun, John C. . Sen., V. Bi 
1888|Campbell. Bartley Drama 1 
1909|Canfield, James H Educator * 
1941|Cannon, Annie J. Astronem 
1919|Carnegie, Andrew Iron Mast; 
1832|Carroll, Charles. . Statesman 
1868|Carson, Kit (Chr Scout 
1943|Carver, George W. Botanist, 1! 


ington.... 
1866|Cass, Lewis....... 
1947|Cather, Willa Sibert. 
1947|Catt, Carrie Chapman. . 
1914|Chamberlain, Joshua L.|Soldier 
1879|Chandler, Zach........|Sen., Cabp 
1842|Channing, William E ie 
1894|Childs, George W 
1859|Cnoate Rufus... 
1917|Choate, Joseph H 
1947|/Churchill, Winston.. 


.|Sen.. Cab 


1852|Clay, Henry.... 
1856)|Clayton, John M... 
1910}Clemens, Samuel L 
1828| Clinton, DeWitt . 
1812/Clinton, George 
1944|Cobb, Irvin S... 
1917|Cody, William F, 
1865|Coliamer, Jacob. 
1888|Conkling, Roscoe 


1900)Crane, Stephen. .......|Fiction ” | 
1909/Crawford, F. Marion... 

1857|Crawford,. Thomas, 
1863}Crittenden, John J 
1836|Crockett, David. 
1922|Croker, Richard . é 
1903)Curry, J.L.M...... -| Diplomat 
1933|Curtis, Cyrus H. K.....|Publisher = 
1894|Curtis, George Ticknor, |Historian } 
1892|Curtis, George Wm Essayist 


1870|Cushing. Caleb. . :|Author 
1876|Custer, George A Soldier 
1897|}Dana, Charles A Newspape 


1895|;Dana, James Dwight... |Geologist 
1929| Dana, John Cotton. ... Librarian | 
1879|Dana, Richard Heary,. .|Poe ssa 
1882) Dana, Richard Henry, Jr.| Author. L: 
1948) Daniels, Josephus. .....|S' E 

1938) Darrow, Clarence 


1889| Davis, Jefferson... ... ._|Confed. P 
1916) Davis, Richard Harding.|Fiction 
1926|Debs, Eugene V....... Socialist — 
1820| Decatur, Stephen... . Naval j 


1931|Dewey, Melvil........ brarian 
1834|DeWitt, Simeon. ...... Geographe) 
1925|deYoung, M. H........ Newsp: 
886/ Dickinson, Emily... ...|Poetry 
1803) Dickinson, John... ... |. atesmar 
1905|Dodge, Mary E. Mapes.| Author, 
1715|Dongan, Thomas... . . . |Statesma: 
1893) Doubleday, Arthur... . .|Soldier,ba# 


a Roe Heecnen Awe 4s 8 
ouglass, ¢ ro) . | Public’ 
1897|Dow. Neal. ....... ee Be! 
ae &! 


1910|Kddy. Mary Baker... ./|Christ. S 
1931)Hdison, Thomas Alva. .|Inventor 
1758|Edwards, Jonathan... . | |'Theo 
1902)"eggieston, Edward.....|Fiction | 
1926|Eliot, Charles W.......|Fdueate 
1945/Bliot, Elsworth E. |... |Historiai 
1698/Elliot, John ..., Missionam 


1882|Emerson, Ralph Waldo,. Essayist — 


— 


Es ee SS ee ee le 


a 
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Vocation 


Died Name 


, Richard J..... 185 dson, Adoniram ., 
1897|George, Henry......... u 1927|Judson, Harry P....... 
1897|George, JamesL... ..|Sol 1865/Jumel, Mme. (Betsy 
1945/Gibson, Charles Dana. . ist Bowen) . 5. .ssae 
1909/Gilder, Richard W..... 5 ipo esa 
1908/Gilman, Daniel C...... 1862)Kearny, Philip... ...4.. 
1831/Girard, Stephen........ 1932|Keen, William W.,.... 
1945 tree jit ie ee Oe 


1946/Glass, Carter .........}U.S. Senator |] 1856) 1937|Kellogg, Frank B,...... 
et G 


, Samuel....... 
Goodrich, 8.G.(P.Parley) 
1860/Goodyear, Charles. 3 
1906/Gorm Arth 
1806|Knox, Henry... 
1926|Kohler, Kaufmann. 
1909|Laffan, William........ 
1925|La Follette, Robert M. 
1947|LaGuardia, Fiorello H.. 
1945| Lake, Simon.......... 
1948|Lamont, Thomas W.... 
1944/Landis, Kenesaw M.... 
1906|Langley, Samuel P..... 

1 ler, Sidney: . octaren P 


Gregg, Join Ra Poetry ~—Sss«d{ |: 49] 1887|Lazarus, Emma.) : °°: 
1920 Guine y nto, JOseDI.. - a0. G 


1804) Hamilton, Alexander... . 
1896| Hamilton, Gall (Mary 


Soldier 
Tron, Politic. 
oldier 


1916 ar 
OED cies toes BCD ON Baw ee Ave 
ackay, Sc aygarnlg 
i oa Theolos 1884|McCormick, Cyrus H 
, JO go angus jl SS af 
Henry. Patrick....... Z Abe 2 
pee 1873|McGuffey, 
Co alate : :4811|/McIntire, Samuel. 
M Washingt 


Josep 
tri 


2 Ww. 8.) 
924|Herbert, Victor... 
30| Hicks. Bias 


1795) Marion, Francis. 
1940! Markham, Edwi 


- . = 


: 
a 
} 
4 
F 


Te 


Ee oe a Oe oe age 


« 


Gunes 


Noted Personalities—Noted Americans of the Past? 
Born| Died 


Vocation 


. |Statesman 
.| Preacher 
.. | hducator 
.| Writer 


1792|Mason, George. 
1728| Mather, Cotton. 
1723 


1929] Matthews. J. Brand 
1873|Maury, Matthew F Hy Srosraye 
1899| Medill, Joseph M. .| Newsp. Editor 
1937|Melion, Andrew Ww -| fin.. Industr 
1891| Melville. Herman Adventure 
1922|Miller, Charles R. sTewsnene man 


oe 

nance 
..|Essayist 

F Editor 
\stronomer 
1914 Mitchell, Silas W eir. 
1947) Mitscher, Mare A Adm 

1775| Montgomery, ee . |Soldier (Rev.) 
1899| Moody, Dwicht L. Preacher 
1910)Moody, William Vaughn] Drama. Poetry 
1947|More, John Bassett ; Ee ined 
1913|Morgan, J. Pierpont. Banker 

1943) Morgan J. Pierpont, Jv. .| Banker 

1890| Morgan, Junius S. ... anker 

1946| Morgenthau, Henr: .| Diplomat 
1923) Mortey, sos Ww Chemist 

1864 pth George P. Poet 
Statesmaa 
. |Inventor 
Gov. Cabinet 
- Anaesthesia 
Gov., Sen 
Revol. fis 
History 
Reformer 
}.|Sold.., Congr 
Naturalist 
Newspaper 
. | Politics 


(G. B.Craddock) 


Fiction 
ted Neilson, ee 1 ener a 


Oneldsa Comm 
Humor 
Newspapers 
Journalist 


1935 
ae Osler, Surgeon 


oe < 
$50 Ossolli, Margaret Fuller. ;Essayist 


1918|Page, Walter Hines. 

1809 Paine, Thomas 

1902)Palmer, Alice F 

1860) Parker, Rev. Ey ag 

1933) Parkhurst on ve .| Reformer 

1893) Parkman. Fran History 

946 mn, foo “Medill! Publisher 
Jr., George 8... Ro oldier 

. | Poet 


.|Pub, Diplomat 
Statesman 
Educator 
Abolitionist 


1935 
1937 
1937 
1913, 
1932 
1916 
1839 
18i3 
1859 
1785 
1921 
1887 


1906 
1804 
1866 
1926 
1938 
1902 
1796 
1916 
1845 
1784 
1821 
1946 


sek FOR 


Name 


Robinson, Edwin A.. 

Rockefeller, youn D.. 
Root, Elihu. . 
Rose, Uriah M.. ...... 
Rosenwald, Julius...) . 


Royce, Josiab........-. Pl 


Rumsey, 
Rush, Benjamin. 

Rush, Richard 
Salomon, Haym " 
Saltus, Edgar E........ 
Saxe, John Godfrey .... 


1920} Schitf, ate} Henry..... 


Schurz, 
Schuyler, Philip........ 


James........ Ss 


Seott, Winfield......... Sold 


Seripps, Edward W. 
Scripps, Robert P. . 
Scudder Horace E. 
Seabury, Samuel. 
Seeger, Alan. 

Sequoyah (Cherokee 
Serra, Junipero........ 
Seton, Elizabeth (Bayley) 
Seton, Ernest T. 
Sevier, John.......... 
Seward, William H..... 
Sheldon. Edward A... 
Sheldon, Dr. Charles M. 
Shepard, Edward M.... 
Sherman. John......... 
Sheridan, Phillip....... 
Sherman, William T... . 


Shoup, Col. George L. 
Sigourney. Lydia H... 


3|Sims, J Marlon........ 


Simms, W, Gilmore...., 
Sloane, Wm. M....,. 
Smith, Alfred Emanuel. 
Smith) oon EB. Kirby 
Smith! F. Hopkinson’: acs 
Smith, Gerrit... .0../.; 
Smith, Capt. Jobn...... 
Smith Hy. Boynton... 
Smith, Joseph... ....... 
Smith, Rev. S_F.., 
Sorrelis, John H 

Sousa, John Phil 


\Spalding oe: 


Sparks, Jared. 


Shields, James. ........ Ss 


Educator 
Author 
Sold., Gov. 
Statesman 
Edueator 


History 
Statesman 
. |\Sold., Edue. 
Fiction 
Abolitionist— 
Explorer 
Educator 
Morm’n Pr’pl 


945 
1852|Payne, John oes... 


Fie., Poetry 
.|Philanthropist 
4 tae Benet. 


1911 ae David Graham|Novelist 


1884) Phillips, Wendell... .. 


1817|Pickens, Andrew 


99|Pierpont, Francis H. |. 


1 
1866) Pierpont, Rey. John 
1813 Pike Zebulon M 


1825)/ Pinckney, Charles C.... 


1849) Poe, Edgar Allan 
1946 ‘alg re (Or 


1911|Pulltzer, fen 
1897) pape G 


andolph, John 


Raymond, Henry J... 
1872)Read, Thos. + ph aaa 


1902)Reed, Walter... 
1947|Reid, Ogden Mills... 
1912|Reid, Whi ae 


(Apollos Bors 


James Ford 


a 
Richards, Laura & 
1914|/Rils, Jacob A. 


t 74 Riley, James Whi 


.. | Abolitionist 


Soldier 

. |Governor 
. | Hymn-writer 
Soldier, Expl. 
Statesman 
Sold.) Statesm. 
Poet, Fiction 


‘/U.S. Senator 


..}Publisher 


.|Inventor 
Soldier . 
.|War Corresp't 
. | Polities 
Statesman 


. .| Newspaper 


Poet 
. |Physician 
. editor 
. Journalist 
.|Chemist 


Patriot 
History 
Author 
Writer 


mb.| Poet 


45) Rives, Amelie (Princess 


Troubetsky) 


Author 


Straus, Nathan......... Phi 
Straus, Oscar S 
Sullivan, John. 
Sullivan’, Louis . 
Sulzterge, Maye 
Sumner, Char! es 
Sumter, Thomas 
Sunday, Rev. W: 
880|Sutter, John A. 
1909|Tabb, John B. 
1929) Taggart, Tho 
1902|Talmage, T; de Wit: 
1946|Tarkington, Booth 
1878) Taylor, Bayard 
1882|Taylor, Moses. 
1813/Tecumseh (Indian). 
1894/Thaxter, Celia ne 
1872)|Thayer, Sylvanus ae . 
1905|Thomas, Theodore... -; . |Musician 
1937|Thomson, Elihu. ..... || | |Inventor 
1862/Thoreau, Henry Dee e. 
1871|Ticknor, Geo 
1o18 Te B A 

an, enjamin, R.. ;|Polities 
1809|Trumbull, Jonathan... |. 
1894/ Vance, Zebulon B....... 
1877| Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
1899| Vanderbilt, Cornelius. . 
1885| Vanderbilt, Wm. rs 


we 


“axel MIO 


1937| Warburg, Felix M. 

1800] Ward, Arte 

1867| Ward, ‘pees (Charles | 
Farrar Browne’ 

1862|Ward, Frederick T...... - |Botdier 


Born | Died 


Vocation 


1904) Whitney, William C.. 


Name 


Essayist 1827| 1894|Whitney, William D. 


. Soldier (Rev.) 
ists Uo tate 0 Soldier (Rev.) 
3 ede Educ. 
Journalist 
Soldier (Rev.) 
Statesman 


1944 Willkie, Wendell L...... 
1932| Williams, John Sharp... 
1683] Williams, Rev. Roger... . 
1867) Willis, Nathaniel P...... 
1649) Winthrop John........ 
1842| Woodworth, Samuel..,.. 
1947| Wooley, Mary Emma.. 
1919) Woolworth, Frank..... 
1948| Wright, Orville...... 

1912|/ Wright, Wilbur. . 

1877| Young, Brigham .. 


1885|White, Richard G | 

1946| White, Stewart Edward. 
1944| White, William Allen. 
1847|Whitman, Marcellus. ... 
1892|Whitman, Walt...... 
1825| Whitney, Eli.. 


Novelist 
Editor 

:|Oreg. Explor. 
Poet 


. Inventor 


American Painters 
Source: Biographical Records 


. Soldier 
. | Fiction 


ve dewass Artist 
Politics 
Founder 
Essayist 


..|Aviation 
Aviation 


\\Born Died Name 
1838| 1928|Gay. Edward 
1823) 1880) Gifford, 8. ana 
1834|1918|Griswold, C. 

1861] 1927) Grover, Oliver Dennett 
1865|1931|Hale, Philip L. 

1792|1866| Harding, Chester 


le ied Name 
2}1911 Abbey, Edwin A. 
b}1915| Alexander, John W 
g|1924 Allen, Thomas 
P| 1843) Allston, Washington 
§)2893/ Beard, ‘Jas. H. 
41900) Beard, William H. 
511942 Beaux, Cecilia 
b11917|Beckwith, J. Carroll 
B}1925| Bellows, George W 
4 3}1902 Blerstadt, Albert 
11943) Bir 


1813/1894| Healy. G. 
1839|1917| Hennessy, William PB 
rt 


ford, William 
11918 Brevoort, J. R. 
14928| Bridgman, F. A. 
9|Brown, George L. 
920 Browne Charles Francis 
Brush, George de Forest 
sl Gusileer John W. 


1835|1910|La Farge, John 
1849/1909|Lathrop, Francis 

1816] 1868] Leutze. E 

1880/1940' Lie, Jonas 
1849|1920|Lippincott, William A. 
1852] 1924| Loomis, Chester 
1867|1933|Luks, George B. 
1860/1920) MacEwen, Walter 


‘homas B 
1836|1897| Martin, Homer 


'924| Cr 
918 Growinghiela. Fred’k 
9| Currier, J. Frank 
46 pony’ a John i ager 


ana 
seastng William i by 


1829|1901| Moran, Edward 
1863]1935| Moran, Percy 
1837|1926| Moran, Thomas 
1791/1872) Morse, Samuel F. B. 
1858] 1928] Mowbray, H. Siddons 
6|Eakins, Thomas J. Francis 
21)Harle, Lawrence C. : 


869/1941 
1845)1917 eono 'y, Robert 8. 
1741|1827|Peale, Chas. W. 


Name Born Died Name 
9) Bush, Charles G. 


Bacher, Otto Henry 


184 ast, 'T 
i863 1928 ea nRichard F. 
‘11741|1827| Peale, Charles Ww. 


Haske! .’ Ernest 
Hopson, William F. 


~C 
1872|1930 Hawthorne, eee! Ww. 


AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS 


—— 


Name 


Peale, Rembrandt 
Pearce, Charles 8. 
1923/Potter, Edward C. 
Pyle, Howard 
Quinn, Edmond T. 
Ranger, Henry W. 
1914/Ream, Vinnie 7 
1929|Reid. ‘Robert 


Ryder, Albert P, 
Sargent, John 8. 


Shardy, Henry M, 
1928|Shattuck, Aaron 
1838}1910|Shirlaw, Walter 


92 
1847|1926 
1835|1922|Story. George 
1856|1919|Story. Julian 
1830|1901/Strauss, Raphael 
1755|1828|Stuart. Gilbert 
1783|1872|Sully, Thomas 
1861|1930|Symons, Gardner 
1849|1921|Thayer, Abbott H. 


_ 
oo 
a 
oo 
-_ 


Vocation 
So so nee 


1892| Whittier, John Greentleat Bae 
1921 Whittlesey, Charles W.. 
1923) Wiggin, Kate Douglas. . 

1877) Wilkes, Lieut. Chas 
1870|Willard, Emma..... 


Polar Explor. 
. | Educator 
Prohibitionist 


Statesman 


.|Gov. Conserv, 
Poet, Dram. 
Educator 
Merchant 


.|Morm'n Lead. 


1909|Remington, Frederic 
1922)|Rice, William M. J. 

1905|Richards, William T, 
Robinson, Theodore 


1924|Sewell, Robert V. V. 


Smedley, William T, 
Steele, ahetee Cc. 


Ul 


1862|1938|Tarbell, Edmund C. 


1848|1933|Tiffany, Louis C. 
1756|1843|Trumbuil. John 
1849|1925|Tryon, Dwight N. 
1918|Turner, C. Y. 


1853|1902|Twachtman, John H. 


1852|Vanderlyn, John 
1923| Vedder. Elihu 


1920|Van Laer. Alexander T. 


1856|1935|Volk, Stephen A. D, 


1935|Vos. Hubert 
1861| Waldo, Samuel L. 


1917| Weir, J. 
1926| Weir, John F, 
1803|1889|Weir, Rob. W. 
1820| West, Benjai 
1874|1929| Wetherill, 

1903|Whistler, J. A 
1910|Whittredge, Worth 
1823|1903| Wood, Thomas W. 


ngt’n 


1836/1892] Wyant, Alexander H. 


1830/1923| Yewell, George H. 


Name 


Born Died 


1857 1926 Pennell. Joseph | 
1861/1933] Platt, Charles A. 
3, Howard 
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Pa ' alien 


Born|Died 


1836/1918] Armstrong, D 
; 1866|1924| Bacon, Hi ory 


Name 


. Maitland 


1858/1911|Carrere, John M. 
1846/1916] Cook, Walter 


Born Died 


:) 1819 1911 Ball, Thomas 
186311938|Barnard, George Grey 
1865/1925|Bartlett. Paul W. 
1867|1915|Bitter, Karl T. 
1871/1941|Borglum, Gutzon 
1868/1922|Borglum, Solon H. 

i 1871/1924|Brenner, Victor D. 


Name 


‘ 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTS 
Born Died Name 


1859 1934 Gilbert, Cass 

1869} 1923 Goodhue, Bertram C. 
1847|1918|Hardenbergh, Henry J. 
1860/1929) Hastings, Thomas 
1847|1909| McKim, Charles F. 
1846|1928| Mead, William R. 
1781/1855| Mills. Robert 


Born Died Name | 


1822 1903. Olmsted, Fred’k. ¥ I 
1845|1917| Peabody, Robert $3 
1837|1913|Post, George B. 
1838) 1886 Richardson, Henry 
1836|1909|\Sturgis, Russell ~ 
1862) 1925 ‘Trowbridge, Samue 
1853,1906| White, Stanford — 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS 


‘ 


Born Died Name 


1790 1852 Frazee, John 

478 1931|French, Daniel C. 
2|1929|Grafiy, Charles 

1355 1852)Greenough, Horatio 

1830,1908|Hosmer, Harriet 

1868) 1925)|Jaegers, Albert 

1843|1907| Kemeys, Edward 


1865/1919|Brooks, Richard E. 1863/1937| MacMonnies, Fred. W. 
1814/1886|)Brown, Henry K. 1871|1935|Lukeman, Henry A 
1857/1935|/Bush-Brown, H. K. |1858|1927| Marling, Philip 
1860|1920)Clark. Thomas S |1873'1940|O’Connor, Andrew 


Noted British 


Source: Biographical Records 


George Villiers Stanley) . 
1870) Dickens, Charles 


1631\ Drayton, Michael 


re eee 


Haske. 
Sic Francis...... 


:| Eissayist 
Statesman, 


turfman 1859 oe Thomas B.. 
.|Fiction 1937|MacDonald, J. Ramsay . 
. |Statesman 1892|Manning, Henry Bi a8 

epiore 1gsalMareee Ehiutnbat 
arlowe, 
a 1678|Marvell, Ani beac 


1903|Lecky. W. re 


Name 


O'Donovan, -Wil lid 
Paulding, John * 
abe 4 Hiram 


|Born, Died 


1844 1920 
1870)1935 
1805|1873 
1867|1917|Pratt, Bela 
1868|1929|Quinn, Edmond T 
1829|1904|Rogers, John 
1848/|1907|St. Gaudens, Augw 
|1871|1922 Sto fe iow M.. 
|/1830|1910| Ward, J.Q. A 

1725| 1785 Wasnt (Lovell) Pe 


Died Name Vocation Vocat) 
1831/Abernethy, John....... Surgeon 1700) Dryden. John.......... Poet 
1719|Addison, Joseph . .. .| Essays 1934|/Elgar, Edward Compos' 
1882| Ainsworth, W. H. .| Novelist 1880| Eliot, G. (Marion Evans) Fiction 
1770)Akenside, Mark. . -|Poet 1869/Epps, John............ Homeop.s 
1936/Allenby, Viscount -|Sold. Admin’ tr. 1706| Evelyn, John.......... 
1904) Arnold, Edwin. Poet 1867|Faraday, Michael....... Scientisi 
1888} Arnold, Matthew....... Poet 1754) Fielding. Henry........ Fiction 
¥ 1568] Ascham, Roger......... Philosophy 1535|Fisher, Rev. John...... Martyr 
1928] Asquith, Herbert H..... Statesman 1691)Fox, George... ....... uaker 
1817)Austen, Jane........... Fiction 1587|Fox, John............ heolo 
1626|Bacon, Francis......... Essays 1945|/Fleming, Sir Ambrose. . }Scientist 
1294|Bacon, Roger.......... Philos. Sel 1847| Franklin. John......... Explorer 
1843|Bagot, Charles........ Diplomat 1594| Frobisher, Martin. ..... iscover 
1851|Baillie, Joanna. ....... Poet 1732|Gay, John.......... ..|Fables 
1947|Baldwin, Stanley. ...... Statesman 1945)George, David Lloyd.. . |Statesms 
1930/Balfour, Arthur J....... Statesman 1794/Gibbon, Edward..... . .| Historia 
1937|Barrie, James M........ Fiction 1911|Gilbert, Sir William §. ..|Drama 
1691/ Baxter. Richard........ Religion 1898 Gladstone, bre E. ../Statesm 
1616|/Beaumont, Francis, .... Drama 1774|Goldsmith. Oliver. Poet 
1170|Becket, Thomas a...... Archbishop 1941|\Gort, Viscount......... Soldier 
735|Bede, the Venerabie. .. .|Historian 1408|/Gower, John.......... oet - 
1832/Bentham, Jeremy. Political 1820|Grattan, Henry. ....... Orator 
1742)|Bentley, Richard. Scholar 1771|Gray, Thomas. . Poet 
1753 Berkeley, George Bishop 1925|Hageard, Rider Novel 
1933/Besant, Annie. Theosophist 1859| Hallam, Henry. . Historia: 
1780|Blackstone, William . AW leas Hampden, John Patriot 
1912|Booth, Gen. William Religion 1928|Hardy. Thomas. Fiction. E 
1795| Boswell, James....... Biography 1923| Harrison, Frederic. Positivis#s 
1930|Bridges, Robert......... 1941| Harty, Hamilton . m pose 
1889) Bright, John........... Economist 1857| Havelock, eoary Soldier — 
1855|Bronté, Charlotte ction 1830/Hazlitt, William . Essayist 
1848|Bronté, Emily......... Fiction 1057|Harvey, William........ Physiela 
1868/Brougham, Sir Henry.. | |Historian 1818|Hastings, Warren...... ‘old, Gor 
1861) Browning, Blizabeu B. ‘oet 1826|Heber, Reginald. Poet, 
1889| Browning, aoe SER Poet 1835|Hemans, Felicia........ Poet 
1922/Bryce, James. Historian 1674) Herrick, Robert........ Poet 
1688|Bunyan, John... 21)... : eligion 1871|Herschel, Jobn......... Astronow 
1797| Burke, hee: aren Essays 1822| Herschel, William... . Astronois 
1796|Burns, Robert.......... Poet 1879) Hill, Rowland......... Postal Hi 
1680/Butler, Samuel......... Poet 1679|Hobbes, Thomas... .. Philosop 
1839|Butler, Samuel. |||). |) Bishop 1835|/Hogg, James. .......... Poet 
1824)Byron (Geo. orca). Poet 1845|Hood, Thomas....... Poet | 
1844/Campbell, Thomas. .....| Poet 1947) Hopkins, Sir Predariok G.|Biochem 
1827)Cann! eorge .. Statesman 1799| Howe, Richard........ 
1881|Cariyle, Thomas. Historian 1611|/Hudson, Henry. 
1491)Caxton, William.. rinter 1776|Hume, David...) ...: 
1937 Chamberlain, Sir Austen: |Statesman 1895) Huxley. Thos. Henry . . : 
1914 Chamberlain’ Joseph,., .|Statesman 1946|Jeans, Sir James... .. 
1940|Chamberlain, Neville. ..|Statesman 1935|Jellicoe, Harl.....)).! i 
1400|Chaucer, Geoftrey Rat; Poet 1857 Jerrold, Douglas es 
1773|Chesterfield, Earl of... |Letters. 1784| Johnson, Samuel ae 
1774|Clive, Robert.......... Sold, Statum 1637| Jonson, Ben. 
: 1835/Cobbett, Willlam...... Essayist 1652|Jones, Inigo 
: 1865|Cobden, eoehard. Ea ee Economist 1821|Kats, Johne. 
% 1834/Coleridge, 8. T......... Poet 1946|Keynes, Lord 
eat 1729 poneteve, W Willian crane Drama 1875 Kingsley, Charl 
Sania ays. tusneis coverer 936) Ki 
1944 Corelli, Marie. 222221. Fiction 194s beac Be ioe 
1800 Cowper, William . . | Poet. 1834|Lamb, Charles. 
15. ‘ranmer, Thomas...... Archbishop 1864|/Landor, Walter S 
1658 Se ane CoE “tis 1400 Pate ae 
BTIES oka . {Evolution 
1802|Darwin, ee we CE oe ca tages 


1646 Maxwell 


i} 1879|Maxw 


p41309|Meredi TS: he 
1948 ‘ 


_ Noted British; Poets Laureate; Painters; Noted Preach 


Name 


Philip: 235% 
Jas. a 


Vocation 


Dram 

pea fg ae 

—an > < [Novelist 
-|Economics 


Born|Died 


Milne, a A Merehal 


1727 nD, Isaac. 
A375 Nightingale, Flore: 
1908) Ouida (De la Ramee 

ing 


a4 


(Mrs, 


4761 ator Samuel. . aa 


| 1914)Ro 


E Meet 

(2, 4946| Robertson, Mrs. J. G. 
(Henry H. Richardson) 
3)Robertson, William.... 


-1929| Rosebery, way 
1882)|Ross, James 
Rossetti, a Gabrie 


903|Salisbury, Marquess... 
194s eenkey Lord ae =. ge 


a 
1% 
i] 1862 
Dy 
4 
; 


922 Shankleton Ernest H. 
1 4616!Shakespeare, William. 


cas 


1599; 


Name 


1944 Gailier- Couch. Arthur T. 

4 1618] Raleigh, Sir Walter..... 

1884| Reade. Charles 
Read 


Soldier 


. |Economies 
Buccaneer 
Biography 

.. | Mathemat. 

. |Admiral 
Religion 
Philosopher 894 

.| Nurse, Sanit 


(agen :| PORE 
Pa re Musician 
Poet 


Author 
Historian 
beret 5 « 2 Fiction 
.|Jurist, Dipl. 
Economist 


Author 
Fiction 
. |Soldier 


te Roberson) 


Author 


. |Explorer 
Fiction 
.|Explorer 
.| Drama 


the Revolution. 
podintment, 
and 
1715; the 
Cibber, 
refusal of Gray; 


Rey. 


Alfred Austin 
April 21, 1930); 
who died in 
Sir 


John 


ee Stephenson, George. 
Stevenson, 
Stow, John. 
Sullivan, Sir ‘Arthur 8. 
Swann, Sir Oliver. . 
Swift, Jonatha 


189 

1913) Wallace, Alfred R....... 
1745) Walpole, Robert........ 
1683) Walton, Izaak 
1935) Watson, Sir William.... 
1819| Watt, Jam 


Wh: 

1770| Whitefield, George. 
1384| Wickliffe, () 
1833| Wilberforce, William... . 
1947] Wilkinson, Ell 

1865| Wiseman, Nicholas P. 
1850| Wordsworth, William. 
1723) Wren, 
1715 Wycherly, WwW ek Pray = 
1384|Wyckliffe, John. 
1765) Young, Edward.. 


Pace: Laureate of England 


is no authentic record of the origin of the 
Poet-Laureate of England. According to 
/there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s 

in the reign of Henry III (1216-1272), 
d i00 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer 

00) assumed the title of Poet-Laureate, 
bh 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance 
the reign of Edward IV (1461-1483), 

ay held the post. Under Henry VII (1485- 
Andrew Bernard was the Poet-Laureate, and 
eded, under Henry VII (1509-1547) by 
elton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who 
then Samuel Daniel, 
then Ben Jonson (app’t’d 1619). 
D’Avenant was appointed in 1638. 


Noted Painters of Great Britain 


when known, 
Shadwell, 1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe, 


1730; William Whitehead; 1758 


refusal of Mason;, Henry 
Southey, 1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter eet 
William Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1850: 
, 1896: Robert rider 1913 (die: 
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Name Vocation 
.|Poet 

.|Drama. 
Poet, Hist. 
Economics 
Colonizer 
Rodney 
Essay 
Fiction 


obert Lo 


Taylor, Jeremy.. eee 
Tennyson. Alfred....... P 
Thackeray, W. M 


Scientist 
Scientist 


Preacher 
Theology 
Abolitionist 
TradeUnionist 
vi Relesest 


Sir ' Christopher Arohitest 

Drama 

+o+..| Religion 
Poet 


stem eens 


Rev. 


Dryden was appointed in 1670 but was deposed at — 


The others, with the date of ap- 
have been: Thomas 
Laurence Eusden, 1718; Colly 
‘on the 
Rev. Thomas Warton, 1766, on the 
J. Pye, Robe 


d 


John Masefield, 


D’Avenant was the godson (and. is poor la by 
some the natural son) of Willi 
He was 10 years old when shakereoe died, 


espea rs. 


Name 


BornjDied 
1817|1897|Gilbert, Sir John 
1841|1917|Henry, C. N. 

697/|1764 Hogarth, William 
1758|1810|Hoppner, John 
1827/1910|Hunt, W, Holman 
1874|1937| Jamieson, Alexander 
1802/1873|Landseer, Sir Edwin 
1856/1941| Lavery, Sir John 

. ||1769|1830|Lawrence, Sir Thomas 
1830/1896| Lei, rete a k, Lord 
1794| 1859) Leslie, 

1864/1941 Heweilya, Sir a William 
1806/1870) Maclise, 

1829 1896} Millais, Sir i . 

1849/1933] Murray, Sir D. 


ibson, John 


Noted French 


a 


Name | Subject Born|Died 


' Source: Maison Francaise, Columbia University 


Born) Died, Name 
1835|1910|/Orchardson, Sir W. Q. 
1878/1931|Orpen, Sir William 
1839/1893) Pettie, John 
1884) 1937/Philpot, Glyn W. 
1836|1919| Poynter, Sir E. J., Bt. 
1756/1823) Raeburn, Sir Henry 
1723/1792| Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
1734|1802)Romney, George 
1828| 1882) Rossetti, D. G. 
1854|1°35|Stokes, A, 
1775)1851|Turner, J. ao Ws 
pp 1904] Watts, "Geo. F 

775|1856| Westmacott, Sir R. 
1758 1841| Wilkie, Sir D 
1852|1931| Wyllie, W. L. 


Name Subject 


1923/Barrés, Maurice... 
1875|Barye, Antoine. 
1867|Baudelaire, Cha 
1524|Bayard, Pierre T 
1799|Beaumarchais, Pi 
1899|Becque, Henry . 
1857|Béranger, Pierre. 


1941|Ber; 
1869|Ber. 


1 
1812 


1878] Bernard, Claude 


.| Literature 


Poetry 
Philosophy 
Composer 
Physiology 


‘son, Henri. 
0z, Hector 


spt ears 


“t 


FSW oe Nass tes, eae 


1936|Blériot, Louis......... 
1711| Boileau, ene peaks Hi 


1926 ones: Rene gat 
1852|Braille, Louis.......... 
1932|Brieux, mene Fae ere 


1557|Cartier, Jacques PERC 2 
1635 Champlain, Samuel de.. 
1823|Charles, Jacques......- 


Prawneois.. 6... os. 
1794|Chénier, André........ 


1908|Coppée, Francois. . ae 
1875|Corbiére, Tristan. ..... 


1897|Daudet, ao: ae 
1918 Debussy, Claude... ..+ 


1896|Goncourt, Edmond d 
1870 ees Jules de 


1852) 1931|Joffre, Joseph J. C..... 
1645} 1700\Joliet, Louis 
1800|Kléber, Jean-Baptiste. 
1888 Labiche, Eugéne 
1568|La Boétie, Etienne de. 
1696|La Bruyére, Jean de. 
1826|Laénnec, René........ 
1834| Lafayette, Marquis de. . 
1695|La Fontaine, Jean de. 
1829|Lamarck, Jean-Baptiste 


-|Composer 


. |Science 


Aeronautics 
Poetry 


.|Soldier 


Religion 
Fiction 
Fiction 
Inventor 
Drama 


Gastronomy 
Nat. History 
Religion 
Diplomat 
Navigator 
Explorer 
Physicist 
Moralist 


Fict., Relig. 
Poetry 
Chemist 


. |Statesman 
. |\Statesman 
..|History 


Philosophy 
Soldier 


.|Philosophy 
.| Literature 


‘|Nat. History 
. .| Inventor 
.|Revolutionist 


Fiction 
Composer 


Financier 


.|Philosophy _ 
.| Encyclopedia 


. Sociologist 
.| Literature 
.| Literature 
. |Seulptor 
. |Composer 
.|History 


.|Poetry, Dr. 
.|Poetry 


.|Drama 


Poetry, Fict. 
.| Fiction 


.| Poetry 
.|Poetry 


Soldier- 
Martyr 
Soldier 
Explorer 
. |Soldier 
.|Drama 
.|Moralist 
.|Moralist 
Physician 
Soldier 
Fables 
Naturalist 


1869|Lamartine, Alphonse de 


George Sand, novelist and dramatist, was the, daughter of Maurice de Saxe and his wife, 

daughter of a Paris pool room keeper. When 17 she was married to Baron Dudevant, by whom sh 
Her real name, she said, was Lucile Aurore Dupin. f 

Anatole France is the pen-name of Jacques-Anatole Thibaut, | 

Pierre Loti is the pen-name of Julien Viaud. 


two children, 


_ The French Academy was founded in 1630 and incorporated in 1637. It was abolished by the 
tion but was revived in 1795 as one of the sections of the Institute of France, : 
' consists of 40 regular members. There are in addition ten members-at-large (from whom the fé 
members are selected to fill vacancies), eight foreign members and 70 corresponding members 


Poetry 


Died 


1680 


1870 
1794 
*1894 
1914 
1747 
1877 
1923 
6 


al 
Q 


1859| Tocqueville, A. C. de... 
1675|Turenne, Vicomte de. . 
1945| Valery, Pau 


1484) Villon, Francois 


1648] Voiture, Vincent 
1778 Me eoete (F. M. 


Name 
La Path ag a 


Lautréamont, Comte de 
Lavoisier, Antoine. .... 
Leconte de Lisle. . ... os 
Lemaitre, Jules...... ies 
Lesage, Alain-René. 

Le Verrier, Urbain... .. 
Loti, Pierre..... eee Ficti 
Lully, Jean-Baptiste... . 
Maillol, Aristide. ...... 
Maintenon (Mme. de). .- Lette 
Malherbe, Francvis de. . 
Mallarmé, Stéphane, . . 
Marat, Jean-Paul...... 
Marivaux, Pierre...... D 
Marquette, Jacques... . 
Massenet, Jules.....-... 
Maupassant, Guy de. 
Mérimée, Prosper... .. 
Michelet, Jules........ 
Moliére, Jean-Baptiste. . 
Montaigne, Michel de. 
Montesquieu, pee de 
Montgolfier, Jacques. . 
Montgolfier, Joseph. .. . 
Musset, Alfred de...... 
Painlevé, Paul........ 
Papin, Denis. ........: 
Paré, "Ambroise... ..... 


Paseal, IBISISG Wy. c.cran oes 
Pasteur, Louis......... 


.| Inventor 
Inventor 


Poincaré, Henri). 52: - 
Poincaré, Raymond. . 

Porto-Riche, Georges de| D 
Prévost (L’abbe) 
Proust, Marcel. ....... 
Rabelais, ei haa gt Uae 
Racine, Jean..02 oss): 
Rameau, mae ‘Philippe. 
Ravel, Maurice........ 
Régnier, Henri de...... 
Renan, Ernest... .\.. 
Richelieu, Cardinal... . 
Richepin, Jean........ 
Rimbaud, Arthur. ..... 
Robespierre, Maximilien 
Ronsard, Pierre de...... 
Rostand, Edmond...... 
Rouget de Lisle, Claude 
Rousseau, Jean-Jacques. 
Saint-Evremond, 


Saint-Saéns, Charles. 
Saint-Simon, Due de. 
Sainte-Beuve, Charles A. 
Sales (Saint Francois de) 
|, ROOF TC i teow La 
Sardou, Victorien. 
Saxe, Maurice de 
Scribe, Eugéne. 
Sévigné, (Mme. de) 
Staél, (Mme. ees 
Stendhal (Marie-Henri 


Beyle) 
Sully-Prudhomme, Ba 

Francois Armand. 
Taine, Hippolyte...... 
Talleyrand, Charles de.. 

Thierry, Augustin... .. . Histo. 


(Corbier) 


The Academy, 


Oe } 
; Noted Personalities—French Painters; Noted Germans 


} <i Name 
04'Bartholdi, F. A.* 


toes Cézanne, Paul 
1902/Constant, ao 
6) 1875/Corot, J. B. C. 


1856|David d’ Angers, P. J. 

_1917| Degas, H. G. E. 

~1863/Delacroix, es 
1856) Delaroche, Paul 

¥7| 1876) Diaz de la Pena, N. V 
j | 1883|Doré, Gustave 


» 
b 
* 


holdi was the sculptor who made the Liberty Statue in New York 


1750| Asam, Egid Quirin ...: 
are “yrs Johann Sebastian. . 


ung. Hans 
1827 eee os Ludwig van. 
~1929| Benz, Carl 


ann, 
1898) Bismarck, Otto von. 
$3) 1819|Bluecher, eit van. 


1. 1901 
31 
S| 1624 


4| 1896 Bruckner, Anton. 
} 1899/ Bunsen, Robert 


1815|Claudius, Matthias. . 


1831|Clausewitz, Carl yon.... 
86 ‘ter 


Duisberg. 
2) 1838 Ebers, Georg 


7\Feckehart. J. Meister. -: - 


a] -1915/Ehrlich, Paul 
1857 Hichendorff, Joseph . 


1787|Gluck, Christopher W. 
831|Gneisenau, August 
848|Goerres, Joseph von. 
832|Goethe, Johann W. von. 

836|Grabbe, Christopher D.. 


1} 1930|Harnack, Adolf von... “f ; 


946|Hauptmann, Gerhart. 
|| 1863|Hebbel. Friedrich . . 
} 1826|/Hebel, Johann Peter 
18 el, Georg oe 


French Painters 


Name 


1889) Dupré, Jules 
1931) Forain, Jean L. 
1876|Fromentin, Eugéne 
1903; Gauguin, Paul 
1837)|Gérard, F. 
1904|Géréme, J. L. 
1715} Girardon, Fr. 
1883/Goupil, Jules A. 
1805|Greuze, J. B. 
1828|Houdon, J. A. 
1867)Ingres, J. A. D. 
1841| Lebrun, Marie 
1880) Lemaire, Ph. H. 
1682) Lorrain, Claude 


Born|Died 


Name 


Monet, Claude 
Poussin, Nicholas 
Prudhon, Pierre 
Puvis de Chavannes 


‘Troyon, Constant 
Vernet, Carle 
Vernet, Claude J. 
Vernet, Horace 
Vuillard, Edouard 


1883) Manet, Edouard 
1891) Meissonier, J. L. E. 
1875| Millet, J. F. 


Noted Germans 


Watteau, Antoine 


Harbor. 


Vocation 


Died Name Vocation 


Physicist 
Scientist 
Poet, Patriot 


Religion,Edu. 


Mystic 
Soldier 


‘| Educator 


Mathematics 
Poet 


:|Poet 
.|Music 


Soldier 
.| Writer 


Poet, Drama. 


Drama 
Essays, Fict. 


.|Essays, Fict. 
ainter 


Poet 

bee np 

Po gaies 
riter 


1835|Humboldt, W. von Scientist 
1523) Hutten, Ulrich von. . . | Religion 
1852| Jahn, Friedrich Ludwig. . |Patriot 
1825|‘‘Jean Paul,” see Richter, pees = 
neer 
1912) Justi, Carl..... art Critic 
Philosophy 
Architect 
1630| Kepler, Johannes. ...|Astronom: 
1811) Kleist. Heinrich yon.. ..|Drama, 
1803 agg to . |Poetry 
Physician 


: -|Poet, Patriot 
1507| Krafft, Adam. Sculpt 
1887|Krupp, Alfred 

1891| Lagarde. Paul 

1919 Le ing ee 


1716 Leibnitz, Gottfried. 

1781) Lessing, ‘Gotthold E 

1935) Liebermann, Max 

1873) Liebig, Justus von. 

1909) Liliencron, Detlev von... 
1896) Lilienthal, O 


1546| Luther, Martin 

1887| Marees. Hans von...... 

1883| Marx, Karl. ee 

1560| Melanchton. Philipp. . .. 

1847| Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Felix 

1905} Menzel, Adolf von... 


.|Pa 
. |Soc. Economy 
Reformer 


Music 

. | Painter 
Magnetism 
Soldier - 
Poet 


History 
Philosophy 
1869| Overbeck, gb pa 
1947|Planck, Dr. Ma 
1835) Platen, a ‘ust Graf von. 
1910| Raabe, Wilhelm 
1886|Ranke, Leopold von.. 


1922|Rathenau, Walther 
1857| Rauch, Christian. .. 


1874| Reuter, Fritz 
1825 pana Jean Paul Fried- 


1884| Richter, Ludwig gE 
1531 Flemenschneider, se 
1926| Rilke, Rainer Maria...../P 
1923|Roentgen, Wilhelm Kee 
1866| Rueckert, Friedrich... .. 
1810) Runge, Philipp: O.. 
1576|Sachs. Hans 

1861 Savigny, Friedrich 


oldier 
Philosophy 
.|Drama, Poet 


1845|Schlegel. August W. - ‘|Poet, Tr 

1834 pone griacher. "Friedrich Philosophy 

9 ‘en, ed von. . 

1893|Seblle eae: "| |Archaeology 
. |Painter 
.|Philosophy 

1856|Schumann, Robert Music 

1892|Siemens, Werner von.... 

1932 ee 


1888|Storm, Th 
1533/Stoss, Veit 


618 Noted Personalities-Noted Germans; Norwegians; Italians _ 
Born|Died Name Vocation |jBorn Died Name ’ Vocatio 
1857| 1928|Sudermann. Hermann...|Drama, Nov. |} 175! 1826 Voss, Johann H......... Poet,Traz i] 
1893| 1948|)Tauber, Richard ....... Singer 813 = Wagner, Richard........]Music = 
1839} 1924 Na os PLATS. 7 wetenrdeae Painter 1873 34| Wassermann, Jakob..... {Novelist 
1842| 1926| Thyssen, August........ Industry 1786 i836 Weber, Karl Maria von. .| Music 
4849] 1930 Tirpitz, ‘Alfred von.,.... Admir 1733| 1772| Wieland, Christoph M... | Poet 
1834| 1896 Treitschke, Heinrich von.|History 1853| 1905) Wissmann, Hermann yon | Explorer 
848} 1911) Uhde, Fritz von......... Painter 1860| 1903) Wolf, Hugo usic ; 
1787| 1862| Uhliand, ee Fae te Poet 1832] 1920)Wundt, Philosophy — 
1821| 1902|Virchow, Rudolf........ Physician 1759| 1830| York, H FO ai Bs Soldier — 
1455! 1529|Vischer, Peter...-..-... Sculpture 1838| 1917|Zeppelin, Ferdin’'d G.von| Aeronaut — 
1850| 1945|Von Mackensen, “August. iSoldier 1859! 1940|/Zimmermann, A. F. M... | Dipiomat_ 
° 4 
Noted Norwegians ' 
Born| Died Name Vocation ||Born| Died Name Vocation # 
1813] 1896|Aasen, Ivar..........-. Poet. 1849| 1906/Kiellan a oe . |Fiction. 
1872) 1928|Amundsen, Roald. . .|Explorer 1865] 1926|Kinck, ...|Fict., Drama 
1866} 1920) Andersen, Tryggve.... . .| Fiction 1870) 1924) Kjaer, Nils. pee . |Fict., Drama 
; 1832] 1910|Bjornson, B.. ..|Poet, Drama. || 1833] 1908/Lie, aeees RE Pet, en ae Fiction 
1833| 1907|Bugge, Sophus ..|Folklore 810} 1863|Munch, P. A.:......... History 
. 1853] 1930|Bull, Jaco! Re . .| Fiction. 1835| 1918 Nansen, Tirlatiot ie awk te Explorer 
1851| 1921)Garborg, Arne. . | Fiction. 1861| 1930/Sars Waa cw cemwieleas Explorer 
1843) 1907|Grieg, Edvard. Composer 1846] 1905 se zmeve. = aekperaetooete Fiction. 
1857| 1929|Heiberg. Gunnar........ Drama. 1807| 1874) Welhaven, J.S.C...... ‘oet. 
1684| 1754)/Holberg, Ludvig........ Drama, Hist. 1808] 1845 Wergeland, Henrik lets saris Poet, Dram: 
1828| 1906|Ibsen, Henrik.......... rama. 
Noted Italians 
Born-Died Name Vocation Born-Died Name Vocation 
1404(?)-72 |Alberti, Leon Battista. .|Arch.-Auth. ||1564-1642 Galilei, Galileo......... Sei 
1749-1803 Alfieri, Vittorio...... »..|Trag.-Poet ||1737-1798 Galvani, Luigi.) 22.2... Scientist 
: 1387-1455 Angelico, Il Beato Painter 1807-1882 Garibaldi. Giuseppe..... Soldier, Ps 
(Fra Giovanni da Fiesole) 1378-1455 Ghiberti, Lorenzo...... Sculptor 
1225 or 27- 1449-1494 Ghirlandaio, Domenico. . |Painter 
1274 Aquinas, Thomas......./Theologian ||(?)-1510 Giorgione (Giorgio da 
1492-1556 Aretino, Pietro......... Author Castelfranco)........|Painter 
1474-1533 | Ariosto, Ludovico. ..... ‘oet 1260-1336 |Giotto (Angelo Bondone)|Painter _ 
1776-1856 Avogadro, Amedeo...... Scientist 1809-1850 Giusti, Giuseppe. . Poet - 
_ 1485-1561 Bandello, Matteo...:... Novelist 1707-1793 Goldoni, Carlo... ....: Dramatist 
1738-1794 |Beccaria, Cesare........ Jurist 1713-1786 |Gozzi, Gasparo.........|Author || 
1791-1863 ee el ad MEER peeeaee Gorzoll, Reno di Lese |Painter 
1429(?) -1516 |Bellini, Giovanni" """” : 1424-1492 Panainn Oriitaro: 6 3 Scholar 
(Giambellino)........ Painter 1452-1519 Leonardo Da Vinci. ).: 
1801-1835 Bellini, Vincenzo........ Composer” |f 2! <_ oie es See 
1598-1680 Bernini, Gian SOTOERS . .|Sculptor 1798-1837 
1313-1375 Boccaccio, Giovanni. Author 1406(2)-1469 
j FORM Bocenerint, Luigi... “; ns eco ger 3 
- oiardo atteo Maria. .| Poet 1492-1519 : ~- 
1445-1510 Botticelli, Sandro 1469-1527 ene EOD: Philos AY 
(Alessandro Filipepi)..|Painter 1628-1694 Malpighi, Marcello. Biologist 
1444-1534 Bramante, Donato...... Architect. 1431-1500 Mantegna, Andrea. Painter 
1377-1446 Brunelleschi, Filippo Archi rens, ree abuts, Aldo..... ‘Editor 
1370-1444 Bruni, Leonardo pier’ W1874-1937 veg Gugtiehnar ie Solentiot 
PATOLNOE : oe is cass Scholar 1401-1428 |Masaccio (Tommaso di_ 
1548-1599 Bruno, Giordano....... Philosopher or 1429 ser Giovanni di Mone)|Painte 
End of XVI 1863-1945 Mascagni, Pietro com Ne 
Caboto, Giovanni...... Explorer 1602-1661 |Mazzarino, Giulio’ ~""” ae 
Eo Meeretataa Tommaso. .|Poet-Philos., Raimondo | 
: () Cardinal esmana 
(Giovanni i Antonio Canal) Painter 1805-1872 Mazaini, ahpenne * Pau -Auth 
Carducci, Giosué. |...) | Poet. tedion Sorenyo: oe | 
Casanova, Giovanni 1698-1782. |M | 
Giacomo Adven-Auth (Pietro Tr i | 
1478/4529. |Castiaiione, isaidaisaire, |Aut . f slengaie Guo taararl enw. 
met 72) 80 Spee one: Baldassare, gree 1475-1564 f Michelangelo Buonarroti ene 8d u 
810-1861 Cayour, r, Camillo Benso | 1567-1643 |Momteverdi, Claudio Compel ; 
LD eee ‘tatesman - a. nist 
1900-187 ah Benvenuto... 2. Soulprauth ||ter2-i760  |Mureeed” Glambattibta. Anatomy 
mtury, |Cimabue, Giovanni..... Painte’ - AMCOMIO. eae 
Weert , Colombo, Cristoforo. ... Explorer 1A Ta40 Paeasint NieookS.. “1212. |Compos 
Mera 1634 decrel Be eels, »....|/Composer 1525-1594 gee reps 
. Antoni ah 
4830-1903 foremona, ‘Lig Painter  ||1848-1923 | Pareto, Vilfredo. 
1866- Sroce, Benedetto. . - 4739-1799 Parini, Giuseppe. . 
1770-1823 Groce; Brass: ¢ 1912 Pascoli, Glovanni......: 
1865-1338 Danaunslo, Gi Gabriele. . .|Poet-Drama. ene eae Nh Giovaa 
> ’ e Alighierl........ ‘oet '-1633 |Peri, Jacopo......... 
ae “f 438 Dell Caer. 2 Jacopo. ..|Sculptor tege casas Poraee’ Pietro di 
, 7 : 
1482 Dell Cristoforo Vannucci 
1 RST ESI meet eee rhea Smeg 
: ?)- neesca, . 
ieee yy (orien VammucehD: -[Reinter [1861-1948 Plgnatelt, Gennara Gar 
ae aa Doni“ti, Gaetano... /|Composer ||1454(?)-1513 Bintuiothins 
oO ii 
Don: Bernardi: | 
Panis 8 a maaahel etto Bardi). |Seulptor — ||1867-1936 pidindeli, Eulet Bee rae 
x o 
of Re, Rreaeh orton» cites General or 1287 ‘| Pisano, Nicola......... Iptor 
3 PT Cent. eae Leonardo "| catnemat, ||tt 144 [Polizia -(Boulniea 
fas 1433-1499 fcino, Marrs c eee: ngiolo Ambrogini), . oet-Scho 
4842-1911 |FogazZOTO\ nt Cniy Hillosopher |/1254-1324 | Poto, Marco....... 21. Explorer 
be gass8at ng Hosvolo, Seta eee Post faeeetce Pulci, ie 1 se see Poet 
, 181, 2- rancesco Iycacr sss: 3 ‘aello B10 Ligh Painter 
Assisi... 2... it 1626-1698 Redi, Francesco........ ree *? 


= Sse =. ae 


a _ Noted Personalities—Austrians; Hungarians; Spaniards; Swiss 619 
orn-Died Name Vocation || Born-Died Name Vocation 
50-1948 Revel, Count Paolo Tha- 1696-1770 |Tiepolo, Giambattista, ..|Painter 

P;; Bae Sept MRO wach Soldier 1518-1594 } |Tintoretto 

1621 Rinuoolai, Ottavio...... Dramatist Ape Robusti)...../Painter 

sae Pelvator”. ses. sce Paint.-Auth ween teat Tiziano Vecelli......... Painter 

-1868 Ross ej aon ga te Composer 1608-1647 Torricelli, Evangclista...|Scientist 

Rosso, Medardo tor 1397-1482 Togcanelli, Paolo dal 
Savonarols, Fra Girolamo|Preacher- BORED ize «Fahad co ew osmogra, 
uthor 1396-1476 Ueeello. (Paolo Di Dono) Peinece 
Composer 1407-1457 Valla, Lorenzo.......... Scholar 
Com poser 1511-1574 Vasari, Giorgio. ..... .-|Auth.-Paint 
1813-1901 Verdi, Giuseppe. . .|Composer 
Fae es chet oS Vergs, Giovanni Nov.-Dram. 
ronomer - eronese (Paol hi 
; Painter. 1485(2)~ ( 0 Cagliari) Painter 
. |States.-Sci. 33(?) Verrazzano, Giovanni. . .|Explorer 
.|Painter 1435-1488 Verrocehio, Andrea del. . Sculptor 
.|Scientist 1454-1512 Vespucci, Amerigo...... Explorer 
Violin maker }|1668-1744 Vico, Giambattista...... Philosopher 
Violinist 1745-1827 Volta, Alessandro. ...... Scientist 
Poet 1876-1948 Wolf-Ferrari, Ermanno. .!|Composer 
F Noted Austrians and Hungarians 
nj} Died Name Vocation Born| Died Name Vocation 
06} 1695)|Derfflinger, Georg Soldier 1862} 1931/Schnitzler, Arthur .|Drama, 
aj 1872)Grillparzer, Franz... . Drama 1797} 1828)Schubert, Franz........ Music ee; 
2; 1809|Haydn, Joseph..... Music 1804] 1871)Schwind, Moritz von. ...|Painter ; 
52) 1925) Hoetzendortf, Franz Con- 1858} 1899/Segantini, Giovanni..... Painter 
: Teed VOlbas £6 as oh fa. oo 4 Diplomat 1805] 1868/Stifter, Adalbert........ Novelist 
67| 1810|Hofer, Andreas......... Patriot 1804| 1849|Strauss, Johann....... Music 
25} 1904|Jokai, Mor*...... ...| Novelist 1825] 1899/Strauss, Johann (Son). Music 
11} 1886|Liszt, Franz*... Music 1165) 1227) Walther y.d. Vogelweide. | Poet 
60} 1911| Mahler, Gustav. Music 1583) 1634) Wallenstein, Albrecht von Soldier 
22) 1884| Mendel, Gregor.. .| Science 1858) 1929) Welsbach, Freiherr yon 
1791|Mozart, Wolfgang A.....|Music (Karl Auer)......-.25 Chemist 

in Hi an. 1 

eg eatin Spanish Authors 

Died Name Vocation ||Born, Died Name Vocation 
1246|Berceo, Gonzalo de....... Poet. 1600| 1681|Calderén de la Barea, Pedro 
8 1348} Juan Manuel............- Prose. Henao de la Barreda yIrano }Dramatist. 
32) 1458|Lopez de Ayala, Pedro... |Poet. 1760) 1828|Fernandez de Moratin, 
98) 1458) Lopez de Mendoza; Inigo FO: 25 fois sn oe Dramatist. 
Marques de Santillana. . | Poet. 1772| 1857)Quintana, ‘Maunel Jose. . Poet. 
1479| Manrique, Jorge.......... Poet. 1796| 1877|Fernan Caballero (Cecilia 
1510| Rojas, Fernando de....... Dramatist. Bohl de Faber).....-... Novelist, 
1542 mee (or eae Almo- 1803] 1839|Heredia y Campuzano, Jose} Poet. & 
CEs VOR 1s iic es ves 5 Poet. 1817} 1893|Zorrilla y Moral, José..... Poet. 

02 "1536 Garcliass de ~ Vega...... Poet. 1817| 1901|Campoamory Campoosorio, 

3} 1541| Valdés, Juan de.........- Philosopher Ramon de... J.s¢sa0ee Poet. 

0| 1566| Rueda. Lope ph at ae 5 1824] 1905|Valera y Alcala Galiano, | Novelist. 

28) 1591 Cah kt ee ae a Poet, Prose.|| 1833) 1891|Alarcon. Pedro Antonio de 

33| 1594| Ercilia y Zuniga, ‘A a. Aiee de | Poet. (Mexican) Novelist. 

'7| 1616| Cervantes de 1833| 1906|Pereda, Jose Maria de..... Novelist. 

Migiiel. GOs. 3. «c's.6s 00s Novelist. 1836| 1870|Becquer, Gustavo "Adolfo. . |Poet. 
1627 age yA ote, Luis de. | Poet. 1843} 1920|Perez Galdos, Genito......|Novelist. 

2} 1635) V' pe Felix de | Dramatist. 1852| 1921/Pardo Bazan, Emilia...... Novelist. 
1644/ V = de aevaas Luis.... | Novelist. 1853| 1938|Armando Palacio Valdes. . Hovekibt 
1639|Ruiz de Alarcén Juan... }|Dramatist. 1867| 1916|Dario Ruben, (Nicaraguan) Poe 
1645 ered y Pcl deg 1867| 1928|Blasco Ibanez, Vicente... Novelist, 

oot ee eam Poet. Prose 

‘ Spanish Painters 

n| Died Name Born| Died Name Born! Died Name 

B6| 1827|Alvarez, Don Jose 1630] 1691|Leal Valdes, Juan 1588] 1656|Ribera, Jose 

1) 1667/Cano, Alonzo 1815| 1894|Madrazo, Federico 1624] 1700|Roldan, Pedro 
1685 penanene de Miranda, 1509} 1586| Morales, "Luis de (El 1520| 1590/Sanchez ree Alonso 

Jua ivino Morales) 1863| 1923|Sorolla y Bastida, J. 
1680 Espinosa, Jacinto Jer-|| 1618} 1682|Murillo, B. E. 1548| 1625 bireyeitrer Domén: 
ico Greco 


onimo de 551 
1828|Goya y Lucientes, F. 
1874! Fortuny, Mariano 


1609| Pantola dela Cruz, 
1628)Ribalta, Francisco de 


Noted Swiss 


1599] 1660|Velasquez, Diego 
1598! 1662)Zurbaran. Francisco 


3) Died Name Vocation Born| Died Name Vocation 
1873 ‘Agassiz, Bowlsnetes «x02 oo 1825| 1898) Mever. Conrad F...... Poet, Novelist 
1887|Bachnofen, Johann..... ow 493| 1541| Paracelsus, Theophrastus |Sclence 
1881] Bluntschli, Jon. Kaspar Jurist 1746| 1827|Pestalozzi, Johann Educator 
1898|Burkhardt, Jakob...... History 1712| 1778)Rousseau, Jean Jacques. |Essays 
1564|Calvin, Jean.......... Religion 1740| 1799|Saussure, Benedict..... | Geology 
it i, EO a ame eh ee 

, He Parca dive ‘ounde! eler, Kar 
Ss ce Gros || 1766) 1St7stan Madame de: Hein 
1931|Forel, A sass. |Sociology oepffer, olphe er 

5 1832|Fussli, Heinrich... .. || History 1797| 1847|Vinet, Alexandre Poetry, Phil. 

7| 1854 Gotthelf, mias.....|Fietion 1417| 1490) Von Flue, ee Patriot 

\8| 1777|Haller, Albrecht von. :- Physician 1825] 1899| Welti, Emile. . Jurist 

| 1890] Keller, Gottfried ......- Poet, Novelist 1484] 1531 Zwinéli, Ulric . |Religion 
1| 1801} Lavater, eo K.....|/Essays 
Swiss Painters 
| Died Name Born Died Name Born, Died Name 
A od RN (ee | 

ri 0 | 1741 1825 Fiissli(Fusely), J. H. 1828] 1905|Koller. Rudoit 

Aste Boon, F ED 1813} 1871|Girardet, renee 1702] 1798) Liotard, Jean nena 

7 1901 Soa pase | 1806| 1874|Gleyre, Charl 1794] 1835|Robert, Leopold 


0| 1921| Burnand, Eugene 1813|Graff, Anton 


0| 1864| Calame, Alexandre | 1853 


. 


1918|Hodler, Ferdinand 


1912| Welti, Albert 


oe 


a eng ee 


| 
p, 
i 
, 


| 4829 |1897|Bestuzhev-Ryumin, hk. .| Historian 


620 Noted Personalities—Flemish; Dutch; Russian 


_ Flemish and Dutch Painters. on 
Born| Died Name Born} Died Name Born Died Name 2 | 


5 | 1656 |1696 |Huysman, Jacob Fl) 1610 1694 Teniers, David_ 
eA eed es Banesat ye lee? 1749 Buys, Jan van (D.)||1627 |1690 |Vander Meer, J a 


1593 |1678 |Jordaens, Jacob (F1.) (Elder) (D.) 
og a ae rs a ld 14787?|1533 |Mabuse, wow 1656 |1706 a 
24 | n Gossaert ‘1. e ). 
ye bag ae ana ea 1460 1531 eral ie eee Cee 1633 |1707 Meiteere Wil 
10 {1475 |Bouts, Dirk (D.) 1435 |1495 emling, Hans (Fi. B f 
i523 569 Brueghel, Pieter (Fl.)||15122}1576 |Moro (or Mor), 1639 |1672 |Vandervelde, Adi 
1568 |1625 |Brueghel, Jan (F1.) | Anthonis (FI.) (D.) 
1665 |1638 |Brouwer (or Brauwer),||1610 |1685 |Ostade, Adr. van (D.) 1599 |1641 |Van tie Antha 
. Adriaen (F1.) 1625 |1654 |Potter, Paul (D.) (FL. 
1614 |1684 |Coques (or Cocx), 1607 |1669 a fae ee 1366 |1426 ver Byek, Huber 
Gonzales (FI1.) jo : 
1605 |1691 |Cuyp, Albert (D.) 1833 |1898 |Rops. Felicien 1386 |1440 Van Eyck, Jan {& 
1613 |1680 |Douw, Gerard (D.) (Belgian) 1853 |1890 |Van Gogh, Vince 
A6id |1654 |Rabricius, Carel (e177 ee eon ee eee) ||1596 |1656 [van Coven, Jap 
440 |1482 oes, Hugo van der uysdael, Jaco e 
e (D.) a 1579 |1657 |Snyders, Frans (Fl.) 1494 |1533 |Van Leyden, Lu 
1584 |1666 |Hals, Frans (D.) 1626 |1679 |Steen, Jan (D.) (D.) 
1638 |1709 |Hobbema, Meindert |/1826 |1906 |Stevens, Alfred 1632 |1675 | Vermeer, Jan va 
(D.) (Belgian) (Delft) (DD) 
1632 11681 |Hoogh, Pieter de (D.)||1582 |1649 |Teniers, David 1399?)1464 |Weyden, Rogier ~ 
1648 |1727 ee Cornelis 1582 (Elder) (F1.) Z der (Fi.) 
Fi.) 


*Rembrandt was his first name, Van Rijn his family name. 


Noted Russians 


Name Vocation Born Vocatic 
Composer 
Mathematik 


.|Painter §  {|1855 |1914/Lyadov, Anatol K...... 


1918 Lyapunov, Alexand’r M. 
1897|Maikov, Apollon N.... 


3 : |Composer 
..|Com poser 
.. |Soldier 
. -|/Painter 

. |Composer 
. |Statesman 
-|Soldier , 
.-|Author; Painter 
-|Neuropatholog. 
1848] Belinsky, Vingacion G. . |Critie 

1852 Bellingshausen, Faddei. |@xplorer 
1928|Benois, Alex. N....... Painter 
1948|Berdyaev, Nicholas. . . . |‘Theolog., Phil. 


1681 Nikon (Nikita a 
1818| Novikov, Nicholas I. . 


1880 Blok, Alexander A... Poet 1737 |1808|Orlov, ‘Alexei G., Count |Soldier : 
1834 Borodin, Alexander P. . |Composer 1823 |1886 Meena Alexander. .|Dramatist | 
1751 Bortnyansky. Dimitri. . |\Composer 1743 Admiral 
1799 Brullov, Karl P ....... Painter 1718 |1783)Panin, Nikita I........ Statesman # 
1873 Chaliapin, FeodorI....|Singer 1849 . |Physiolo 
1835 Cul César Avs... 3... Composer 1885 |1931|)Pavlova, Anna M...... Dancer © 
1801 Dal, Vladimir I........ Lexicographer ||1822 |1910|Petipa, MariusI....... Ballet-mas 
1813 Dargomizhsky, Alex. ...|Composer 1810 |1881|Pirogov, Nicholas I..... Surgeon 
1744 Dashkova, Ekaterina R.|Littérateur 1820 .|Author — | 
1743 Derzhavin, Gavrila R...|Poet - 1857 Writer ’ 
1872 Diaghilev, Sergei ’P.... .|Ballet Producer||1859 ..,.{Inventor | 
1821 TPostoyevsky, fF eodor M.| Author 1739 |1793|Potemkin, G. A., Prince|Statesmar 
1830 |1905|Dragomirov, Michael I.. |Soldier 1681 |1736|Prokopovich, Theofan. |Statesman 
1898 |1948/Wisenstein, Sergei...... Film Producer |/1839 |1888 prahevalsky, Nicholas. .|l/xplorer | 
1560 ?|1633] Filaret (Feo. Romanoy) | Patriarch 1799 P Poet 
1745 1792) Fonvizin, DenisI...... Author 1866 .|Composer — 
1865 |1936|Glazunoy, Alexander K.|Composer 1844 |1930/)Repin, Ilya Y......... Painter — 
{803 |1857|Glinka, Michael I...... Com poser 1844 Composer ~ 
1809 |1852|Gogol, Nicholas V...... Author 1856 |1919|/Rozanov. Vasili V...... Author { 
1870 |1940|Goldman, Emma...... Anarchist 1848 |1909 Rozhestvensky, Ve inurl Admiral 
1862 |1916|Golitzin, Boris, Prince. .| Physicist 1829 |1894|/Rubinstein, Anton G..4+Composer © 
1643 |1714)Golitzin, Vasil, Prince. , |Statesman 1835 cian 
1776 |1831/Golovnin, VasilM..... Admiral 1370 |1430|Rublyov, Andrei. ...... Ikons Pain 
ate it pnharoy, Tt Re sek Author 1725 -- 
orky. Maxim......... Author . Statesm: 
1795 |1829/Griboyedov, Alex. S....|Dramatist 1854 |1915)Savina, MariaG....... Actress 2 | 
1853 |1934/Grot, Konstantin Y.'.,.|Lexicographer ||1871 ; 
1780 |1853)Haas, Feodor P........ Philanthropist ||1763 Admiral + 
1812 |1870) Herzen, Alexander I... .| Author 1820 om: 
1859 |1935|Ippolitov-ivanoy. M ...|Composer 1865 ..... {Painter ! 
ie ae Beinn, ee R aA Statesman 1788 : Sie é 
aramzin cholas Historian 1652 |1719|Sheremetev, Boris, count|Soldier 
1818 |1882| Kaufmann, Konstantin.| Statesman 1844 |1918)Sheremetev, Serg., sunt ee 
1783 aoe Kiprensky, Orest A... .|Painter 1814 |1861 eee Taras... ,.|Ukraine’ 
1841 H911/Klyuchevsky, Vasily... .|Historian 1831 |1898/Shishkin, IvanI.,..... Painter 
1874 |1920|Kolchak, Alexander V ..|Statesman 1843 .|Soldier 
1 .|Poet 1820 - [Eletoriags 
urist 1853 losope 
.| Author 1772 an fi 
. |Historian 1863 Actor 
.|Mathematician ||1863 Statesman b 
Geographer 1848 ainter || 
Pepuliat 1339 1800|S Al eaten 
: uvorov, Alexande: Soldie: 
1938|Kuprin, Alexander 1. . .| Author 1843 |1923)/Tagantsev, N: jeholas 8. Sucka | 
1878 |1927 Kustodiyev, Boris M. | -| Painter 1856 |1915|Taneyev, geil......|Compos 
1745 |1813|Kutuzov, M.L., Prince... |Soldier 1686 |1750)Tatishchev, Vasili N....|Historian 
1870 |1924/Lenin, Viadimir I... ...|Statesman 1860 Author 
1814 |1841|Lermontov, Michael Y .|Poet 1817 Author 
a 1895 Hy octal psa Bitcet. oun or 1883 ...|Author- 
an, Isaak I....... Painter 1828 |1910|'Tolstoy, Lev N. Count. Author” 
1793 |1856|}Lobachevsky, Nicholas .| Mathematician ||1776 {185' = 
1711c.11765| Lomonosov, Michael V .|Scientist ‘3 ny eee ve 


BN le oe le “<s—e . =<) oe: ) age ’ 


Personalities—Poles; Danes; Swedes; Greek, Latin Authors; Finns 621 
Born|Died Vocation 


1856) Vorontsov, Mich., Count] Soldier 
1832) Vorontsov, Semen, count|Statesman 
1910) Vrubel, Michael A.P../Painter 
1915) Witte, Sergei Y., Count./Statesman 
418 1 —_ Yablochkov, Pau! N....|Invento- 
| 1926] Vasnetsov, Viktor 847 921|Zhukovsky, Decne .| Mathematician 
11904! Vereshchagin, Vasili... .|/Painter 882 Zhukoysky, Vasili A....|Poet 


Noted Poles 


Name Vocation ||Born|Died Name Vocation 
1370|Casimir the Great........ i 1941|Pulaski, Casimir.......... |Soldier 
1849|Chopin, Fryderyk.... .- {Co 1779|Reymont, Wladyslaw. .<.. | Writer 
1025|Chrobry, Boleslaw. . ae 1946|Rosenthal, Moriz.........| Pianist 


1543) Copernicus, Nicholas | Sci 9 » Piotr... J . +. | Preacher 
1399\ Jadwiga, Queen...... 4 yK...... | Novelist 
1924/ Korzeniowski, Conrad i 1916|Sklodowska, Marie 
1817| Kosciuszko, Tadeusz. 1934; (Mme. Curie) Scientist 
| 1861)Lelewel, Joachim,........./ Sobieski, Jan. 
Sire wa, cia-nrn | Pai 5| 1696|Staszyc, Stanisl 
nce RAIS i 1826|/Wyspianski, Stanislaw..... | Poet, Paint 
Werlont fewe Suse 1907|Zamoyski, Jan............|Sold.,State 


Noted Danes 


ae ied Name Vocation ); Born|Died 


Vocation 


Name 


Statesman 
Physicist 
.|Author 
Sculptor 


1875| Andersen, Hans Christian. .| Novelist, 1894} 1948) Moeller, John Christmas... 

Poet 1777| 1851) Orsted, Hans Christian. 
1741|Bering, Ned J Explorer 1874| 1943) Pontoppidan, Henrik..... 
1601) Brahe, ..|Astronom’r 1770) 1844| Thorvaldsen, Albert B..... 
4) 1754: Holberg, Tudwig v ...|Author 


Noted Swedes 


7D ied Name Vocation Born Died 


1866) Almquist, C. J. L....... Fiction 1940] Lagerlof, Selma........| Fiction 
i 1927 Deerueotus, Svante A.... 1778) Linne, Carl von..... .|Botanist 
1795|Bellman, C. M.......... Poet i ..|Hist., Archael. 
1848 |Berzelius, Jakob. < . [Anthropology 
1702|Rudbeck Olof. .|Medicine 
1895| Rydberg, Viktol -|Poet, Phil. 
1823) Stagnelius, E. J. .|Poet 
1672| Stiernhielm, Geo: -|Poet, Phil. 
1912| Strindberg, August. .|Drama, Fict, 
1688} 1772|Swedenborg, Emanuel. . .| Philosopher . 
Hedin, Sven Anders yon n| Travel, science|| 1782] 1846 Tegner, Esalas......-.. Poet 
°4930|Karifeldt, Erik Axel.. 


Name Vocation 


Ancient ears Greek «. c. years are in bold face.) 
Name. Subj. || Born) Died Name. Subj. |;Born)Died| Name. 


.... |Empedocles. | Philos. 122 |Polybius. 
5 eee ou Epictetus Stoic. 5 


hales ; 
? 460 |Themistocles. Philos. 
wo "| Poet. banat Theocritus. ..|Poet. 
Theophrastus | Philos, 
Thucydides... ‘Hist. 
Tha Timon.. Philos. 


alee 0 O...2-s 4 Zeno. 
Dionysius. . . . |Hist. Plutarch. . .. |Biog. Xenophon. . 


Ancient Authors, Latin  «: c. years are in bold face) 
Name Subj. |/Born|Died) Name Subj. ||Born|Died| Name | Subj. 


Ammianus, M.|Hist. b .|Hist. 35 
. |Satir. r . |Poet. 86 
. |Satir. 5 
imate ¢ Philos. 25 
Poet. 61 
Bee ae ist. 70 
eRagtree cys ‘oet. 55 
eae ate ate Satir. 185 
Rae oe Dram. 54 
OS Natur. 70 2 
S/ Leteert 16 |Vitruvius.....|Arch. 
Juvenal...... 2 .....|Bssays 


, the son-in-law of Agricola, left an account of the German people, based on his own travels 
y on Caesar and other authorities. He was famous as an orator and historian. 


Noted Finns 
Name Subject Born|Died Name Subject 


Agricg Michael. .....}Religion 1867]..... Brae eim, OC. G.. Bidloeia., Milit. 
na C5 hee pal pai 804 Runeberg, Johan Ludvig|P: pds 
ie meaaharat's aati 1865). 7 Bell us, Jean. ........ 
Sete e pe eweter, st LOS8Bl. .|Sillanpaa, F. 
1881 Saellmane DV Asie Phil, 


1 
, Aleksi, Fi 1898|Topelius, Zacharias . 
A ee Elias Folklore 1862! 1939|Westermarck, Edvard. .!Phil 


ee ee ee ee 


ee Ce eee ee, eee en eee 


ewer eS ee ey 


fer - 5 


ry 
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Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 
Source: Latest authentic records; as of June 1, 1948 


Birthplace 


3 ; Name Birthplace Born 
A Barber, Samuel...... West Chester, Pa... 
Abba, Marta........- Rome, Italy......-.- 1907||Barbirolii, John. ..... London, England... .. 
~ Abbott, Bud (Wm.)...|Asbury Park, N. J....| 1898)|Barer, Simon-....... Odessa, Russia. ...-~ 
Abbott, George. .....|Salamanca, N. Y....-. 1887||Bari, Lynn.......... Roanoke, Va......- s 
Abel, Walter. ..|St. Paul, Minn, ....> 1898)||Barlow, Howard...... Plain City, Ohio..... 
Adair, Jean. . FC ADAOH ie ste ee wD ag Barnes, Binnie....... London, Engiand.... 
Adams, Maud ‘"|Salt Lake City, Utah..| 1872|/Barnett, Vincent... . Pittsburgh, Pa...... 
Adler, Larry. . .|Baltimore, Md......- 1914)|Baronova, Irina. .... . |) .Pe.s2 Shee ; 
Adler, Stella ..|New York, N. Y...\..| 1902/\Barrat, Robert....,.. New York, N. Y. 
Adrian, Iris... .|Los Angeles, Calif. ...| 1913||Barrett, Edith. . . .|Roxbury, Mass.. .... 
Aherne, Brian. . Worcestershire, Eng...) 1902//Rarrett, Sheila....... Washington, D. C. 
Ainley, Richard...... Stanmore, Middlesex, Barrie, Sir James M. .|Kirriemuir, N. B....-}, 
England..........- 1910|/Barrie, Wendy. ...... Hong Kong, China. 
Albert, Eddie. .....-- Rock Island, Ill...... 1908||Barry, Don (Red) ....|Houston, Tex. 
YAlberni, Luis.-,.....-.|Barcelona, Spain. ...-}..... ||Barrymore, Diana. ...|New York, N. A 
Albertson, Fraok..... Fergus Falls, Minn...} 1909)|/Rarrymore, Ethel. . ”|Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albright, ae ge Bh a Charleroi, Pa........ 1905||Rarrymore, Lionel... .|Philadelphia, Pa 
Alda, Frances......-. Christchurch, N. Z..-| 1883|\Rarthelmess, Ricuard.|New York, N. Y. 
Alda, Robert........- New York, N. Y.....| 1914|/Bartholomew, Freddie.|London, England. . 
Alexander, Ben. ... . . .|Goldfield, Nev.......- 1911/\Barton, James....... Gloucester, N. Jen 
Alexander, John... s.. Newport, Ky.......-- 1897|| Basie, William (Couut)|Red Bank, N. 
Ajexander, Katherine.|Arkansas...........- 1901||Rasquette, Lina San Mateo, SEE E 
Allan, Elizabeth. ..... Skegness, England....} 1910|\Rauer, Harold.._.... London, Engiand..... 
Allan, Maud.......-- Toronto, Canada.....}..... Baxter, Alan. ''\Bast Cleveland, Ohio. - 
Allen, Fred. ......... Cambridge, Mass..... 1894|| Baxter, Anne "|Michigan City, Ind...) 
Allen, Gracie.......- San Francisco, Calif. .|..... Baxter, Warner **\Golumbus, Ohio z 
Allen, Robert... ....- Mt. Vernon, N.Y... .| 1906//Reecham, sir Thomas. Lancaster, Engiand,. 
Albritton, Louise... .. Oklahoma City, Okla.| 1920 Beecher, Janet. “|Jefferson City, Mo. 
Allgood, Sara......-- Dublin, Ireland. .....| 1883|/Reery, Noah, Jr. New York City 
* Allister, Claud....... London, England... .- 1893)|Berry, Wallace.......|Kansas City Mo. 
Allwyn, Astrid....... So. Manchester, Conn.|..... Begley Ede oa Hartford. ‘Conner 
Allyson, June.......- Westchester Cy., N. ¥.|..... Fomine. ook Pel Chicagaall ; 
‘Alper, Murray... .... New York, N. ¥ -|'1904//Ben-Ami, Jacob. ..... Minsk, Russia 
Alvarado, Don....... Albuquerque, N. M...| 1904 Bendix: William...... New York <a 
[ab 0) GENT Re | ea ne Bennet LUcesra of. ‘Tacoria; Wasi 
Ameche, Don. .|Kenosha, Wis.......-- 1908 B tt. C mass iat N Yi rk N Y 3 
Amos (F. F. Gos den). .|Richmond, Va. - | 1899 lee onett: ann ee Pale ee tah bo ‘ 
Anders, Glenn. ‘{}Los Angeles, Calif. ...| 1890 eancte Rene isades, N. J..... : 
‘Anderson, Eddie ena n Obert K City, WV ; 
(Rochester) |Oakland, Calit..:....| 1905 pear gpne: Raa ad ansas City, Mo.. 23) 
~ Anderson, Judith. .... Adelaide, Australia. |_| 17898|/Bennett, Wilda ...... Asbury Park, N. J.... 
‘Anderson, Marian. ...|Philadelphia, Ps......|..... Benny, Jack. <.. .... Chicago, Dee ae 
Anderson, Mary......|/Birmingham, Ala..... 1922||Bergen, Edgar John.../Chicago, Il... ... ae 
_ Andrews, Dana...... Collins, Miss......... 1912||Bergman, Ingrid... .. Stockholm, Sweden. .-| 
+ Andrews Sisters: Bergner, Elisabeth....|/Vienna, Austria... . 7. 
TaVerne....)...2.. Minneapolis, Minn. ..| 1915||Betle, Milton....... New York, N. ¥.. 
1 Marene ya Minneapolis, Minn... .| 1918||\Berlin, Irving..-..... 18 2.0/2. oa 
SUEUUOP ALE cc ce Minneapolis, Minn... .| 1920||Berastein, Leonard. .. 
2 ae XG. J. Correll). .|Peoria, M........... 1890||Best, Edna. .........|Hove, England. Soe 

: Angel, Heather, ..... . Oxford, England..... . 1909|| Bevan, IBiligy Sh eects Orange, Australia..... 
ze Angelus, Muriel...... London, England..... 1909]|Bey, Turhan........- Vienna, Austria... 
a Anglin, Margaret... .. Ottawa, Canada...... 1876||Biberman, Abner. .... Milwaukee, Wis. 

: Ankers, Evelyn...... Valparaiso, Chile.....}..... Bickford, Charles..... Cambridge, Mass. - 
ty, ¥ (English parents) ird, Richard........ Liverpool, England. . £.| 
a: : PANAMENA, 5 6.65.- Paris, France. ....... 1913||Black, Frank. :...... Bed 
ti Arlen, Harold........ Buffalo, N. Y. -..| 1905||Blackmer, Sidney.-... . 

4 Arlen, Richard....... Charlottesville, Va....} 1900||Blair, Janet........:.|Altoona, Pa........ 4 

4 Armstrong, Robert. ../Saginaw, Mich... ....| 1896||Blanc, Mel. ......... 

‘ Arnaz, Desi....-.... Santiago, Cuba, ALD Sy 1917||Bijoering, Jussi....... Stora Tuna, Sweden. 

: ‘Arnold, Hdward...... New York, Y.....| 1890}|Blitzstein, Mare...... Philadelphia, Pa...... 
ef Arnt, Charles........ Michigan Siwy, Ind... 1908||Bloch, Ernest........ Geneva, Switzerland. ., 
a4 Aran, Claudio.......- Chillau, Chile........ 1903||Blondell, Joan....... New York, N. Y...2.; 
i ‘Arthur, Jean........- ANG WwW. On Ey IN. Wes ace 1908||Blore, Eric.......... 4 
go? Arthur, Johnny...... Scottadale, Pai 2. 220.) 633 Blue, Monte......... 

Arthur, Julia. . ...|Hamilton, Ont., Can..| 1869]|Blythe, Betty........ 

a Astaire, Adele ..|Omaha, Nebr. /...... 1898||Bogart, Humphrey... |New York, oy 
Astaire, Fred. -}Omaha, Nebr..... ..| 1900||Bogue, Mervin A..... Pennsylvania 

a Asther, Nils. . ‘|Malmo, Sweden... .:.| 1901|| | (ish Kabibble) : 

i Astor, Gertrude .| Lakewood, Ohio. 1906||Boland, Mary........ Detroit, Mich..... 
¥ Astor, Mary... .|Quiney, Ill.... 1906||Boles, Jim........... Lubbock, Tex... 
mr, Ates, Roscoe Grange, Miss 1895||Boles, John.......... Greenville, Tex.. 

\ Auer, Misch: St. Petersburg, R: 1905||Bolger, Ray. ....|Dorchester, Mass... 
= Autry, Gene, .. Tioga, Texas.... 1907||Bondi, Beulah.......; Chicago, Ill. . 
aaa hi Lee 0) | are a Bordoni, Irene. ...... Ajaccio, Corsica. 
ae Ayres, Lew... ....... Minneapolis, Minn. ..| 1908]|Borg, Ngce Arne 

f i Borge, Victor 

a B poe Pye 

E orzage, Frank 

ne Bacall, Lauren....... ING@WMOLK, IN.) Yose ove 1924||Boswell, Connie 

s Baccoloni, Salvatore. .|Rome, Italy... ... 1). 1900||Bow, Clara... 

2 Bachelor, Stephanie.. wiDetroit, Mich. sus... foc... Bowman, Lee 

_ Bachlanova, Olgu.....|Moscow, Russia. ..| 1899||Boyd, William . 

a : Los Angeles, Calif. Seay lege ees. Boyer, ‘Charles. 

s 43 St. Joseph, Mo....... 1893 ra a eo 

» [US SAS Sey agence Secrest nee radley, Grace....... 

Los Angeles, Calif. ...) 1892||Brailowsky, Alexander] Ki ey P 
. New York, peed am 1893||Branzell, Karin... ...|Stockholm, Sweder 
ae PVAROR MORO DURE Ways i|ie's vat e's oie wa keene see eters o . .||Breen, Bobby area c 
2 . Baker, Benny........ St. Joseph, Mo....... 1907||Bremer, Lucille... ... 
fe Baker, Kenny........ Monrovia, Calif...... 1912||Brendel, El,......... 
- Bi Baker, Phils 2. ..7. ...{Philadelphia, Pa... ||. 1896||Brennan, Walter. ||| 
he Balanchine, George. ..|Petrograd, Russia. ...| 1904||Brent, Evelyn..... 
: P)oBall, Lucille... 3.0... Butte, Mont.......... 1911||Brent, George... ..::|Dublin; Ireland. .- 
Z Bampton, Rose...... Cleveland, OiGe se. 1909||Brian, Donald... .._- 
bs Bancroft, George... .:|Philadelphia, Pa... |. | 1882||Brian, Mary......... 
A Bankhead, Tallulah. . ||Huntsville, Ala... . 1902||Brice, Fanny......... 3 
i ‘Banks, Leslie.......: Fiverpeot, England. ..| 1899||Brisson, Carl. . ..|Copenh Deni 
‘ Banks, Monty... [Italy ios. + +: ..| 1897||Britton, Barbara. ae Long Beach, Calif, 
‘ annister, Harry... .. yaad? Mich gait Wal Lee oh Broderick, Helen... ._ |New York, N.Y... 


Ci 
C 
Se 
C 


Dalhern, Louis....... New York, N. Y 


iminati, Tullio. . 


Birthplace 


oe E mai ais 
Boise, I she: . 


..|Gainesville, Tex 
.| Washington, D 


.|Carisbad, N. Mex... .]- 


ney, James New York, N. Y.: 


leia, nay 
loway, Cab. 
meron, 
mpbell, Patsy. 


.| Rochester, N. Y.. 
‘|Calgary, Alb., Canada. 
yhicago, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
.| New ‘ig N. 


.|Bloomington, Ind..... 
Zara, Dalmatia....... 
penter, John Alden|Park Ridge, Ill....... 
adi New York, N. Y..... 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Mandeville, La. 
Weedon, England 
.|W. Bromwich, England 
New York, N. Y 
Carmen, Canada 


michael, Hoagy. . 


ono Leap 
Bari, 
New Rochelle, bee 

tlett, Walter. . .|San Francisco, Calif. 

lero, Carmen....|New York, N. Y. 
yanaugh, Sere “|Virginia City, Nev.... 
.|New York, N. Y 
‘:|Charleston, 8. 


e, ‘Audrey aaeienae cago, I 
, Marguerite. | Kansas City, Mo..... 
Washingt 7 WN Oe 


_..{Philadelphia, Pa... ... 
Blairgowrie, Seotland. 

seraikone St. Petersburg, Russia. 
..)/Hucknall, England.. . 

.|Macon, G 

.|New Haven, Conn.... 

. |Paris, France 

er, Constance. Windsor, England. . 
er, ty, William...|New York, N. Y 

Patricia Dublin, Treland 


, Oreg 
_|London, England..... 
Oskaloosa, lowa...... 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y... 
New York, pass 


Bron, Fay. 
, Chester. ste 


:|Los Angeles, 
Birmingham, Engl nd 
a ae England 


t Violet le gis 


ree mete) 
+ oe 


Nyon, 


Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


623 
Born 
1876 
1905 


Born Name 


Birthplace 


Cheltenham, England. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


1892||Cotten, Joseph. 
1904||Courtney, Inez. 
Fey eg Noel 


Nashvi lle, Te 
-|Barstow, Calif. 
.|San Antonio Tex 


1899 ping Joa 


— Cromwell, Richar 
Cronyn, Hume. 
Crooks, Richard 
soe SG Bing. . 


Seattle, 
Joplin, Mo. 


Cummings, Robert. . : 
3 ae North 


Cummings, Peggy 


Wales... alee 
Curtiz, Michael Budapest, Hungary. . 


re D 
1904 
1895||Dale, Esther......... Beaufort, S.C. 5 nese 
. ea Daly, Blyth.) 21 7. Sy New, York, N.Y. 
1907/| Daley, Cass.......... Philadelphia, Pa 


Darmita,) TA) 5». '5 ties Paris, France 
Damrosch, Walter J.. 
Daniell, Henry 


Daniels, Bebe 


Darrieux, Danielle... . 
Darro, Frankie....... 
Darwell, Jane 
Davenport, Harry.... 


Bordeaux, France... . 
Chicago, Ill 

Palmyra, Mo 

New York, N. 


1876||Davies, Marion...... New York, N. Y¥ 
Lowell, Mass 
.|St. P. inn 
Ogden, Utah.... c 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Roosevelt, Utah... 
St. Louis, Mo.... 
906||Dean, Eddie......... eb Springs, Tex..|..... 
1910||De Cordoba, Pedro. ..|New York, We hae 
Dee, Frances......... Los Angeles, Calif. 
1899||Defauw, Desire...... Ghent, Belgium. 
1876||DeHaven, Gloria..... Los Angeles, Calif... .]. 
1910||De Havilland, Olivia..)Tokyo, Japan...... 
1894||De Luca, Giuseppe. ..|Rome, Italy...... and 
1889||De Mille, Cecil Be 
913)||De Sylva, Buddy..... 
bee Del Rio, Dolores..... 
1870||Delysia, Alice........ 
1906||Demarest, William... . tote 
1915||De Merode, Cleo..... Paris, France... 
1889||Denny, Reginald..... Richmond, England. 
1905|| Desmond, Florence ...|London, Hngland 
1885||Desmond, William.... «stale KAS 
1893||Devine, Andy........|Flagstaff, Ariz....... 
$89|| Dietrich, Marlene. . . .|Berlin, Germany... :.. 


Dillaway, Donald. ...|New York, N. 


1912||Disney, Walt........|Chicago, Thiet ae 
1910||Dix, Richard......... St. Paul, Minn..., 
1892||Dixon, Jean......... Waterbury, Conn. 
1888}||Dodd, Claire......... New York, N. Y.. 
913||Dolly, Rosie......... Hungary. :2.5:450 00% 
tae Bristol, England...... 


Donald, Peter —< Ne ol tpn 
885||Donat, Robert. ...|Manehester, England. 
1892 Donlevy, Brian.. Portadown, Ireland... 
1882||Donnelly, Ruth Trenton, N. J......% 
1886||Dooley, Ray......... Glasgow, Scotland 
1877||Dorn, Philip Schevengingen, Hol'd.|..... 
1917}||Doro, Marie Duncannon, Pa......| 1882 
1905 
1901 


1905||Dorsey, Jimmy....... Mahanoy Plane, Pa... 
1878||Dorsey, Tommy...... 
1962||Douglas, Melvyn..... 
1894||Dowling, Eddie..... 
Downey, Morton..... 
Dragonette, Jessica. . 


Mahanoy Plane, Pa. be 
Macon, Ga......: 
.|Providence, R. I.... 
Wallingford, Conn... 
‘|Caleutta, India. 


1891||Drake, Alfred’.........]...ceesecsesceveu 
4905]|Draper, Paul... ...22.]5. sao. oe oo ea 

1902||Draper, Ruth........ 

18 Dresser, Louise. ..... Evansville, Ind.. 

1888||Drew, Ellen......... Kansas City, Moin 

1912||Dubov, Paul,........ Chicago, Ill L 

1914||Duchin, Eddy....... Cambridge, Mass.... 


Hanover, N.H....... 
.|Hamilton, Ont., aber 3 
.{Montgomery, Ala, 

Luttrellville, Va... 


1901||Duncan, Mary, . 
1888||Duncan, Rosetta Los Angeles, Calif. 

1923||Duncan, Vivian Los Angeles, Calif.... 
Dunham, Katherine... |... +. . 3.0%. ewe esas 
Emma,,......|Cheshire, Haglan. ra oe 


oer eeee 


1899||Durbin, Deanna..... 
1877||Dvorak, Ann 


Ellington, Duke 
Eeott ere sse 


ary 
Ellis, Petnoia 
Bllison, James 
Biman, Mischa....... 
Blsom, Isobel 


Enesco, Georg 43 
Erikson, Leif. 


frwin, Stuart 
* Esmond, Jill 
Btting, Ruth. 


Farmer, Frances 
Farnum, William 
Farrar, Geraldine..... 
Farrell, Charles 
Farrell, Glenda 


Ferguson, Elsie 
Fetchit, as hae 


re eee f 


Pitagerald, Pegeen. 
lagetad, ir Geraldine... 


= 


oe Se OO a = 


Fontaine, Joan 


Ford, Wallace 


Friganza, Trixie 
Prigetio. ee 


ee Oe ee 


Shanghai, China..... 

Norfolk V's. Sion mes 
Orlando, Fla........- 
Providence,-R. I..... 


New York, N. Y 


Hannibal, Mo........- 


New York, N. Y 


Merine, Colo......... 


Washington, D. C.... 


Rockland, Maine 


New York, N. Y....- 


New York, N. Y 


Valler, Mont......... 
Talnoye, Russia......- 
Chesterton, England... 
Elizabeth, La........ 
Dorohoi, Rumania... . 
Alameda, Calif....... 


Sydney, N.S. W 


Squaw Valley, Calif... 
London, England. see 
/David City, Nebr... . 
SENew Work, N. ¥.\... .. 
Dorchester, England. . 
nr. Ridfield, N. Dak.. 
GATS) ES Ba was se eas 


-|New York, N. Y 


Barcelona, Spain. .... 
-}|Mamaroneck, N. Y... 
Seattle, Wash........ 
Boston, Mass........ 


Melrose, Mass. 


New York, N. 


.|Brooklyn, N. Y 
Dublin, Ireland. 
Troy, Wien 
.|Noreatur, Kans. 
ores. Ireland. 


Portl andi Maine.. 
Little Rock, Ark 


London, England 
Troy, N. Y 


Okla. City, Okla 
Burlington, Iowa 
Baltimore, Md 


; Roe Island, Ii 
Louis, Mo. 
Bldorede, Kans 

China 


New York, N. 


Scotland 


Cadi: 
Boonton, N 


Onset Bay, Mass..... 
Ba. ORG. . act 8 
San Francisco, Calif. . . 


Lafayette, Ind....... 


Memphis, Tenn...... 
Salinas, Calif........ 


Key West, PiaMeckeee 


Boston, Mass........ 
Rochdale, oe 


.|London, England... .. 


(ou Es Ey 
LTS CS ae ae 


Tokyo, Japan Lee 
bondon, England. .... 
Flemington, N. J 
London, England... . . 


Portland, Maine...... 


Grenola, Kans. . . 
en INS Wiggs 
ue, Austria. . 


.|Berlin, Germany : 


Villette, hig. France. 


Name 


Galli-Curci, et peti 


Garfield, John... 
Gargan, William. 
Garland, Judy.... 
Garner, Peggy Ann. 
04||Garrick, John... 


Garson, Greer.. 


Gaxton, William 


Gaynor, Janet. 


Gear, Luella. ... 


Geer, Will... . 
Genee, Adeline. 
George, Gladys. 


Gish, Dorothy 


Goodrich, Edna. 
Goosens, Leon. 


Greenstreet, Sydney. . 
Greenwood, Charlotte. 


Grey, Glenn 
Grey, Katherine 


Griffith, Corinne 
Griffith, Raymond... 


Guizar, Tito 
H 


Hackett, Raymond‘. . 


Haden, Sarah 


Hamilton, Neil 


Haver, ‘Phyllis 
avoe, June 
Hawk, Bob 


Hayden, Julie. 


Hayden, Russell... ma 


Zurich, Iewiceniaae, Fees fe, 
‘|Stockholm, Sweden...| 
Aberdeen, Scotiand: -.| is 
.|Long Tsland, News 
Wimbiedon, England. . 


Brooklyn, NAY. : 
Grand Rapids, Minn. . 
Canton, Ohio 
Brighton, Suss 
North Ireland. . 
San Francisco, C: 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 
New York, N.Y 
Frankfort, Ind... 
Aarhus, Denmark 
Patten, Maine... 
New York, N. Y. 
Leipzig, Germany 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Tekamah, Nebr. 
New York, N. Y. 
..|London, England. 

.|Lyons, France. . 
Recanati, Italy... 


George, Grace... ... 
Gerhardt, Elena... 
Giannini, Dusolina 
Gibson, Hoot.:...... 
Gibson,.Wynne. .- 
Gielgud, John..... 
Gieseking, Walter. 
Gigli, Benjamino 
Gildersleeve, The 

Great (Peary, Hal) . 
Gilmore, Margalo.:.. 


San Leandro, Calif... 
London, England. 
Massillon, Ohio. . 
Spaeiee s Onles 


yee City, gs a 
New York, N. Y. 


“| Great Neck, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y 


Louisville, Ky 
Warsaw, Poland 
Paris;-France ©. ...3..4 


Gish, Lillian. 2.2112! 


Glaser, Lulu. ........ 


Gleason, James....-\. 
Goddard, Paulette... 
Golden, John. ....... 
Goldman, Edwin 
Krancod). 23.02 a 
Goldwyn, Samuel. . 
Golschmann, Vladimir 
Goodman, Benny..... 
.|Logansport, Ind 
-|Liverpool, England. . 
London, England 


Goossens, Eugene... . 
Godfrey, Arthur : 
Gordon, Bert. .,...%. 
Gordon, Kitty. ...... 
Gordon, Max........ 
Gordon, Ruth........ 


Folkestone, England. é 
Wollaston, Mass 


Grable, Betty........ 3 
Grahame, Margot... 
Grainger, Percy...... 
Grant, Gary. ........ 
Grandjany, Marcel. . . 
Granger, Stewart 
Granville, Bonita 

rapewin, Charles... . 
Grayson, Kathryn... . 
Green, Eddie........ 


A , Mo 
-|Canterbury, England.. 
Bristol, England... ._: 
Paris, France 


Xenia, Ohio. |! |. 
Winston-Salem, 
Baltimore, Md 


Plymouth, England... 
Sandwich, Kent, Eng. : 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Metamora, Ill... 
San Francisco, oe Be 


-|Boston, Mass 


Boston, Mass 
nr. eo prapoleen, Galif, 


Hampden, Walter. .. 
Hanson, Howard 
Harding, Ann........ Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 
Newport, Wales. . 

Lye, Stourbridge, Eng. 


Boston, KASS 


Birthplace 
George... Wellsville, N.Y... 
Helen WwW: D. 


.|Ostersund, Sweden 
Walters, Okla 


Vilna, Russia 
Osio, Norway 
Trieste, Italy 
Syracuse, N. 
,| Hartford, Conn 
iS agen ay Pa. 
Binghamton, N. Y.. 


Dorchester, Mass 
Copenhagen, erent 
.|Cédar Rapids, Iowa.. 


N. 
Des Moines, lowa 
.|Bramhall, Cheshire, 


New York, N. Y 
.|Stratford, England.... 
Hoosick Falls, Dy, 


Jackson, Fla. . 
Winchester, Va. 


Toronto, Canada. . 
Seattle; Wash. . 

Battle Creek, Mi 
New York, N.Y 


: oston, M 
z Valencia, iterate ara ain 


Janney, Leon. 
Janney, William 
mi Emil. 


Birthplace 


./Ogden, Utab.... 
.| New York, 
.|Brooklyn, N 


- Rees York, N. ¥ 


Jeritza, Maria 
Jessel, George 
Jewel, Isabel... 
Johnson, Edward 
Johnson, cr ame (Chic) 


(Fibber McGee) 
Jordan, M 

(Molly << aed 
|Jory, Victor ? 
Josiyn, Allyn 
Jostyn, Jay. 
Joyce, Brend 
Judge, Arline 


K 
Kabibble, Ish 


(Mervin A. =) 
Kaelred, Katharine. . 


‘|San Bernardino, Calif. 


Kaye, Danny 


Titusville, Pa. 
Brunn, Austria 
New York, N. 


.|Shoshone, Wyo 
Guelph, Ont., Canada. 


Chicago, Il 
Worcester, Mass 


Peoria, Ill 
Peoria, Ill 


-|Dawson, Yukon, Can.. 


London, England. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


| Keane, Robe. Emmett ii] New York, N. Y¥ 


| Kearns, Joseph 
Keating, Fred 
Keaton, Buster. 
Keeler, Ruby 


Kent, Robert 
Kenton, Stan 
Kenyon, Doris 
Kerr, Deborah... 
Kerr, Geoffrey 
Kerrigan, J. M- 
Kerry, Norman 


Keyes, Evelyn. 
Kibbee, Guy. 
Kindler, H. 


salt Lake City, Utah.. 
New York, N. Y 


. |Pickway, Kans 


Halifax, N.S 


Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


_/Sandusky, Ohio. 


Monterey County, 
Chicago, I 
Hartford, Com 
Wichita, Kans 
Syracuse, N 


‘i Helensburgh, 


London, England. 


‘|Dublin, Ireland . 


Rochester, Noe 


.|Port “Arthur, Tex 


‘|| Rotterdam, Holland. 
.|Warsaw, Poland 


Jersey City, N. J. 


El Paso, Tex 


_|San Vradsicnd Calif... 
Engiand.... 


Red Hill, 


‘"|Jitonir, Russia... .. 


_ ,|Mexico City, piexie 


Kansas City, Mo 
Fairmont, W. Va 
Los Angeles, Calif 


‘‘|Oakland, Calif 


Horsforth, England.., 


Strathroy, Canada 


‘|Chieago, Ill. 
_|Petrograd, Ri 
_|Tver, Russia. . 


; Lake, Veronica. 


Shullsburg, W! 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Coventry, England. ; . 
Christianburg, Va.... 


ea 


pe ee, 


SS ee eee re ee eS 


Vienna, A’ : 
New Orleans, La.:... 


16||Lamarr, Hedy 5 
38 ‘Lamour, Dorothy.... 


Albany, | . 
Gefnehis, Peplane.. 


; 
: 


Pie Sales bk Oe 


2 Tras = 


Cy ag ee ee ee ee eee 


ce ee Charles... 


- Lawton, Thais. - 


626 
Name 


Landi, Blissa......... 
Landis, Carole. 

Landis, Jessie Royce. 
Landowska, Wanda. . 
Lane, Lola 
Lane, Priscilla 
Lane, Rosemary. - 


Langford, Frances. 

La Rocque, Rod 
Larrimore, Francine. . 
La Rue, Grace 
La Rue, Jack 
Latimer, Louis 

Lauder, Sir Harr 


Taunt Voli Giacomo. 
Lawford, Peter 
Lawrence, Gertrude... 
‘Lawrence, Marjorie... 
Lawton, Frank 


Laye, Evelyn 
Lebedetf, Ivan. 
Lederer, Francis 


Lee, 
Lee, Gypsy Rose..... 
(Louise Hovick) 


eee bila sc. 
LOAN a 
Leeds, Andrea....... 


LeGallienne, Eva..... 
Lehmann, Lotte.....- 


LCT RG A CL ae 
Leinsdorf, Erich... ... 
Leontovitch, Eugenie. 
Le Roy, Mervyn 


Lindsay, Howard..... 
Lindsay, Margaret. . 
List, Emanuel........ 


Littlefield, Soe aehetap . 
Littlefield, Lucien. 
Livingstone, Mary. 
. (Mrs. Jack Benny) 
Lloyd, Doris......... 


Lockhart, Gene...... 
Lockwood, Margaret, 
Loder, John......... 
Pons app Wiehe we 


~ Lombardo, Guy...... 


Lopez, Vincent....... 
Tord, Paul Lydia..... 


Louise, An 
Love, Bessie 


8, Pa 
Pundigan, William . 
Lunt, red 


Diana. 
Lynn, deftrey. 
Bayon, Ben... ics s <0: 
Lytell, Bert’. 


M 


MacBride, Donald. . 
ea a Jeanette. 
Mack, Tih 


acMahon, Aline.” 


MacMurray, Fred... | Kank: 


‘|Chieago, Tl. . 
q fae Poland...... 


.|Louisville, Ky... 


England 


Birthplace 


Venice, Italy 
Fairchild, Wis. 


Taaianols, Iowa. 
Indianola, Iowa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


. .|Constantinople, Turkey 
.|Lakeland, Fla 


Chicago, both ae 
Verdun, France 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
New York, N. Y¥ 


.-|Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1916 
.|Portobello, Scotland. 1870 
5 Re ene England. 1899 
New York i Sen 1892 
Ulverson, England ...| 1895 
Lanuvio, Italy. ..:... 894 
London, England 1923 


London, England 
Victoria, Australia 
London, England 


London, England. -... 

Uspoliai, Lithuania... 

Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia 


etches 1914 
New York, N. Y.....| 1905 
Centralia, Ill......... 1924 
Butte, Mont. ........ 1914 
London, England..... 1899 
Perleberg, Germany...;..... 
Chicago, Dl.......... 1883 
1c) CES Ah foe Bene 1914 
Vienna, Austria...... 1912 
Moscow, Russia. ..... 1894 
San Francisco, Calif. .| 1900 
Detroit, Mich,....... 925 
iNew LY ork, N> ¥< shes tan es 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1906 
San Francisco, Calif...| 1881 
Asbury Park, N, J....} 1915 
Chicago, Tl... os. t. 925 
Circleville, Ohio, .....}....2 
New Work, N.Y ssc; |cwees 
jreenport. Ny Sento 1901 
Toronto, Canada..... 1898 
New York, N. Y..... 1909 
Waterford. N. ¥..... 1899 
.| Dubuque, Iowa...... 1910 
Rome, Italy. ....| 1876 
London, England... .. 1899 
Atbany, WIS... 3.34a4 894 
Philadelphia, Pa......| 1908 
-|San Antonio, Tex.....| 1895 
. Seattle, Wash........ 909 
Liverpool, England...}..... 
./Buchard, Nebr....... 893 
London, Ont,, Canada| 1892 
Karachi, India....... 916 
London, England..... 1898 
New York, N. Y..... 1910 
one N?s.W., Aus~ 
ele Kaevaaiieb ees 1890 
headan, Ont., OS pereena 1903 
Brooklyn, N. Y....... 898 
FRUESIN Soin iss eRe cca 1892 
Hanford, Calif. ...... 890 
Rosenberg, Hungary..}| 1904 
.|Vienna, Austria. ..... 902 
New York, N. Y...... 1915 
Midland, Tex.......- 1898 
San Jose, Caliane ie 1892 
Helena, Mont........ 1905 
.|Syracuse, N. Y..12 22! 1903 
Lugos, Hungary...... 1883 
Budapest, Hungary...| 1895 
syracuse, N.-Y....... 914 
Milwaukee, Wis:..... 1893 
London, England. ae is ea FI 
Edinburgh, Seottana 1898 
Los Angeles, Calif, 1926 
Auburn, Mass........ 910 
Atlanta, Gai. vos. win 1901 
New York, N. Y 1885. 
eipccoklyn, NN Mienscy. tb clerk 
Philadelphia, Pardo. ay 907 
Rock Island, Ill. ..... 1913 
-|Hull, England DML. 905 
-|Detroit, Mich... ....! 1895 
.|Canterbury, N. H.. || 1899 
-|Columbia, S. C.......}| 1902} 
:|McKeesport, Pa,.....| 1899 
akee, Il... .....| 1908 


Name \ 


MacQuarrie, Haven. .|Boston, Mass. 
Main, Marjorie... .. *, nr. Action, Ind... 
Mannering, eis ae England. 
March, Fredric. . eee 

. | Liverpool, Englan qi 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
}eorade Springs, 


olo zt 
Mexico City, Mexico... 
Melbourne, Australia. |, 


Trinidad, B. W. I 
Sydney, Australia . 
Philippines . z 
yee ay Mass. 


Marshall, Alan....... 
Marshall, Brenda..... 
Marshall, Everett... 
Marshall, Herbert... 
Martin, Mary......:. 


‘| Weatherford, Tex 


Martin, Tony........ San Francisco, Calif 
Martinelli, Giovanni: -|Montagnana, Italy. 
Martini, Nino........ Verona, Italy...... 


Martino-Rossi, Gius.. 
Marvenga, The 3 Ent 
Marx, Arthur (Harpo) 
Marx, Herbert (Zeppo) 
Marx, Julius(Groucno) 
Marx, Leonard(Chico) 
Mason, James........ 
Massey, Ilona.....5.. 
Massey, Raymond.. . 
Matthews, A. E...... 
Matthews, Jessie. .... London, England. . 
Matthews, Lester.. .../Nottingham, Engian 
Matthison, Edith W. {{oiein hae ae | 
Mature, Victor....... Louisville, Ky,...- 
Matzenauer, Mme. M.|Tenesvar, Hungary 
Maude, Cyril........ London, @ngiand... 
Maude, Margery..... Wimbledon, ‘England.. 4 
Maxwell, Elsa........|Keokuk, Iowa...:-- 
Maxwell, Marilyn 
May, Ada 
Mayer, Louis B...... 
Mayfair, Mitzi....... 
Maynard, Ken....... 
Maynor, Dorothy.... 
Mayo, Frank........ 
Mayo, Virginia....... Ss 
McAllister; Paul... ... 


McCarey, Leo... .... 
McCarthy, Lillah..... 
MeConnell, Lulu..... 
WECCOY,. Lite or, is 
McCracken, Joan.... 
McCrea, Joely. ...3 2 
McCrary, Tex... ..... 
MecDaniels, Hattie.... 
McDowall, Roddy.. 

McFarland, George. . ‘ 
McGee, Fibber....... 

(James Jordan) 


-|Naples, Italy. 
Bremen, Germany... = 
New York, N. YY... 3} 
New York, 2 
New York, 

New York, N. 
Huddersfield, Engiand 
Hungary 
-|Toronto, Canada. 
Bridlington, Englan 


aginaw, Mich. .. 
-|Philadelphia, Pa... 
Los Angeles, Calif... 


McGee, Moll -|Peoria, Ill. ... 
(Marian Jordan) HF 
McGeehan, Patrick J. |Steelton, Pa....... “9 
sola San Francisco, Calif, 

.|Omaha, Nebr Pr =) 


MeLaglen, Victor-...:. 
McNaughton, Harry... 
Melchior, Lauritz. . 
Melton, Jamesd. 5.00 
Mengelberg, Willem . i 
Menjou, Adolphe... 
Menken, Helen.. 
Menuhin, Yehudi.. 
Meredith, Burgess... . 
Merkel, Una..... pages 
Merman, Ethel. Se 
Merritt ‘George. 
Michael, Gertrude... ; 
Milhaud, Darius. er 


Miranda, Carmen... . 
Mitchell, Grant...... 


Mitropoulos, Dmitri. . 
Mitzi (M, Haj 


Monroe, Lucy...... 
Montez, Maria. , 


oore, Constai 
Moore, Dickie....... 


Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers . 


Name Birthplace Born Name Birthplace orn 
Garry........|Baltimore, Md. 1915||Patrick, Gail......... Birmingham, A’ 
e, Matt... 01"-|County Meatt, Patrick, Lee... 2221121 New York, NY. 0; eee 
sea--++.-+~-| 1888)}Patricola, Tom....... New Or .| 1891 
As Ct. Meath, Ireland. ..| 1855|/Patterson, Elizabeth. . Savennab, Tenn: .. oo eiese 
res Hammonton, N. J....| 1876||Paxinou, Katina...... Greece. .... ‘ Rea Ae share Riare 
Payne, John.” 5... .%.: Roanoke, Va. .....2..)- stg 
i Peari,iJack.......... New York, N. Y..... 1895 
Chicago, Ili Pearson, Molly....... Edinburgh, § Scotland. .}.... ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa Peck, Gregory. ...... La Jolla, Calif. ...... 1916 
Chicago, Ill Pelletier, Wiltrea Bs ite Montreal, Canada....| 1896 
.|Brooklyn, N. Y Pendleton, Nat... .-.. Davenport, Iowa... .. 1899" 
Prentice, Wis Pennington, Ann..... Camden, N.J..... ...| 1892 
New York, N. Y , Barbara...... SON ee nee 1916 
weya vs [Wertver, Colo. pin. weer 1913 
hick teres New York, N. Y..... Sh ee NE cereal eee 
aaa Buffalo, N..Y........| 189 a8) Be i ..+] 1892 
Vienna, Austria...... 1906||Peters, Susan........ Spokane, Wash....... 1921 
ae ncas Ottumwa, Iowa. .....|.....}|Peterson, ie Ga ». |Heetor, Minny >. a, ewele ae 
Semley, England. .... 1908||Petri, Bgon.........- Hanover, Germany. ..| 1881 
es. New York N. ¥Y.....| 1901 |Potrova, Olga........|Liverpool, England...| 1886 
ee y, Swampscott, Mass.... 1895) | Philipp, Isidore . .|Budapest, Hungary...}| 1863 
were one Los Angeles, Calif....| 1914)|Piatigorsky, Gregor. . . |Ekaterinoslay, < 
Russia. ........ ...| 1903 
Pickford, Mary...... Toronto, Canada..... 1893 
Picon, Molly......... New York, N. Y....- 1898 
AS hye 911||Pidgeon, Walter......|E. St. John, N. B.....| 1898 
2 ee 1894||Pinza, Ezio..........|Rome, Italy.........| 1892 
..-se.+--+|Lemberg, Austria..... 8 i ee Nees san . eae 
Ce eae 906||Pons, Lily........... i355 soe 
1904||Ponselle, Carmela... .|Schenectady,,N. Y....| 1892 
2 iNew York, N.Y. .... Ponselle, Rosa... ....|Meriden, Conn.. 1897 
a ee [@....2:}-6...|| Porter, Cole. ......../Peru, i 1893 
sie iahgea i ae We Post, Guy Bates......|Seattle, Wash. . 1875 
Powell, Dick......... Mountain. View, “Ark. || 1904— 
Powell, Eleanor...... Springfield, M Ont 
..-..-.|Keokuk, Iowa.......- Powell, William...,..|Pittsburgh, Pa. Be Pin: 


! Be AEE SS ce Bower, Tyrone....... Cincinnati, Ohio... 
Troy, N. Yszier-s--- Howers, Tom........ Owensboro, Ky...... 
“|Baltimore, Md... ...+. Pratt, Purnell B...... Bethel,, Ml. .4 osu 
London, England..... Preisser, June......-- New Orleans, La..... 
Lipno, Poland....... Preminger, Otto...... Vienna, Austria...... 
Jersey City, N. J.....| 4209)|Preston, Robert...... Newton Highlands, 
.{London, England... .. Mass a said a tettecsia 
Bae London, England. 5 fonts ae é 1911 
North Adams, Mass. iam... .|Glasgow, Seotlan 1904 


i , Aileen. ...... San Francisco, Calif...]..... 
tae the Wapakoneta, ‘Ohio. i91 ee: 


SonzovEa, Russia. 

Boston, Mass. . Hie 
Chicago, Ml. .| 1897 
New York, N.Y. 1903 
Chattanooga, Tenn 1883 
Hammond, Ind......| 1903 


ines Bragdl: 025). 52-0 <a 
Q 


nilia’ | > ||Prague, Czecho- - Quillan, Eddie....... 
akia.......+-+- Quinn, Anthony...... 


Sere R 


pete PA... s+ 
Mexico 


sees BREED) nade gy oe pe “|: 3543 

“"""""lDover, Ohio. >...-..-| 1901}/Raines, Ella. ...’. 1921 

poh wtee 1893 

TS Mae Aas. © 3 s0 ......|Bar Harbor, M .| 1902 
less). td Ralston, Vera Hruba..|Prague, Czecho- 


slovakia. . - Ae 


Rambeau, Marjorie. . 
Sally... 


pico, 
Bristol, England. 
New York, 


nce... .. d....| 1907 f rab : 
ae nd ‘Philadelphia, Pa. - 
Wars eae d .|London, England. 


Bee Renaldo, Dunean.....|Camden, N. J..... 5 
Ne alte ‘Tartford, Comn...... Rethberg, Elisabeth. .|Schwarzenberg, Sax... 1894 


SE nen eeee Ole, MOn Re ess New York, N. Y.....} 1906 
an, Maureen. .|Boyle, Ireland...-.--|) 7 oo7llpeynolds, Joyee.....- San Antonio, Tex.....| 1924 
penskaya, Maria. {RUSSIA 3 Wee Cleveland, Ohio......} 1911 


moplisid: p ONE se ws ve Buffalo, N. ¥. BRAS 
Zanesville, Ohio. ; «ahaa 
Cheltenham, Engiand.| 1902 


pate para ASE SH | ES ei h| 


Boston, Mass 
London, Bagiand 


.|Ft. Willis) 
.|Deer Lo e, Mont... -|- 

pe sey. pails sere Gea ee ite Bary : | Neoware 
BIT Vi flees Chale 1a asl e'e's Pepe sat : an arate 
* ah ey 


DS ee oe ae 


ee eS eee 


ee 


ee aa Pe tes on De DB 


- cae 


ie tee ee 0 Se 


es” ae 


late Re 


OP he ee 


<i es © 
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628 Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses,’ Musicians and Singers” * H 


Van Steeden, Peter 
Varconi, Victor. . , 
Venable, Evelyn. 
‘Venuta, Benay,...... 


Sothern, Ann...,..)- 2 ak. | |°i909 
Sak ding Sek Valley City, N. Dak. .|' 1909 
_ Sparks, ieee 


/|Chicago; Il... pak 
*{Ontario, Canada... .. a! 


i Ht . 
Cincinnati ungary. pac | 


San Franeisco, Calif. 1. 


s Name - ~ Birthplace Born Name ‘ Birthplace 
y Robinson, Edward G.. 1 A aene geil Be perets -| 1893]| Spitalny, Phil........)/Romanoff, Russia. 
* Robson, eer ee Pe Pe Wigan, England...... 1879}||Spong, Hilda......... London, England... scams Q 
i Robson, Flora.,......|South Shiels, , eoeiang 1902 Stahl, Rose.......... Montreal, Canada. ' 
Rochester........ ‘.)/Oakland, Calif.......| 1905||Stander, Lionel... _. ‘1 |New York, N.Y... 
; (Eddie arate pe Stanwyck, Barbara...}Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
Rodgers, Ri aehiea. aed New York, N. Y.....} 1902|| Starr, Frances,....... Oneonta, N. Y....-.-.| 1 
Rodzinski, Artur..... Spalato, 2 ugoslavia.. .| 1894]) Starrett, Charles... .. Athol, Mass......-.. b 
Rogers, Chas. Buddy) Olathe, Kans........-. 1904 || Steele, Bob.......... Portland, Oreg.. -| 14 
BS se Sh ised ee crates: raion ores Mo.... Het aart Apna. Peis Kiev, Russia... ..- 5 aL 
OZETS, MROY..). . Hs. ds neinnati, Ohio...... tephenson, Henry... .|/Grenada, B. W.1.....| 4 
* Roland, Gilbert ees Juarez, Mexico....... 1905 || Stevens, K. T........ Hollywood, Calif.....}... 
ie Romberg, | Sigmund... Szegedin, ee: “Tagae pees oso ee Los pstese Calif. land 
= CC REL a <a .+ ew Yor an evens, Rise. .<...-. Bronx, IN. (ens eis oe 
. Rooney, Mickey...... Brooklyn, N. Y...-.- ~1922|| Stewart, James....... Indiana, Pa.....-...- it 
J Rooney, Pat....-.... New York, N. Y.....} 1880/|Stickney, Dorothy....|Dickinson, N. Dak...| 14 
Rose, Billy...... -+.-|New- York, N. Y..... 1899 || Stokowski, Leopold...|London, England..... 1a. 
Rosenbloom, Maxie...|New York, N. Y..... 1906 || Stone,/Dorothy...... Bensonhurst, N. ¥.. ‘|e s 
: Boce ane phi aetil, esti ee veeeeeee 1906 ee ae Ry See New Bedford, Mass...] 19% 
Be) SLOSS, SITIO. os. 3). ARNAL NEDM. sw. <0 sie <8 ialagrudski, Ezra A. : 
Se) Roth, Lillian. .......: Boston, Mass......-. i310 || Scone nied Andrew. [Dekiver Cold. eam 1: 
| ‘ Rubenstein, Cate ialie EA ar ees meee Stone, Carol......... New York, N. Y.....j/0g2 
udley, Herbert... .. adelphia, Pa...... Stone, G Beats 2 Seas i 
5 frase ae Se cae Biss, Ttaly - Spe trae 1877 Stone, Rented Regs’ Worknter, Nie «oc 
es, OB sist. 5, < Os eles, Calif....|..... 
) Rumann, Siegtried...“|Hamburg, Germany...| i889]] Storm, Galen 222222. Dinomineton Tex. 22. | aM 
: Russell, Rosalind. ....|Waterbury, Obsinc: Se Pees Stolz, Robert........ Groz, Austria. .......| 18 
E Rutherford, Ann. . .. 2;Toronto, Canada. -| 1924 || Straus, Oskar........ Vienna, Austria. ..... g 
: Sead Nee eipginis = Cecilia, Ky. a gts. i Strauss, Richard...... Munich, Germany... it 
; 3 Bieter sia’ ix LING 5 a i i “ 
sa Ryan, Peggy........- Long Beach, Calif. «| 1924 ey eT aeoe so Reh beret aed “3 
A Ryan, Sheila.........|Topeka, Kans........| 1921 Sturges, Preston. ‘2 !|Chieago, Tll........ “"") 44 
Bi : avan, argaret Norfolk, Va...... FP 
> Sullivan, Ed......... New York NN. Ss tear ie 
St. Denis, Ruth. -| Newark, N. J.......- 1882||Swanson, Gloria... i 
i %. 1s «4, | CHIGREO,! EMWe Se. aman 18 
Salmond, Feliz... rete -+|London, ee tease 4333 Swarthout, Gladys....|Deepwater, Mo...... a9 
i @anlog. .4...<... rachon, France. .... Sweet, Bl vests. ACHY i ‘| 48 
Sanders, George...... St. Petersburg, Russia.| 1906!) Szell, Gdohue. See Preeecs, (eae gary... of 
d Sanderson, Mite oe Springfield, Mass peepee 1887}| Szigeti, Joseph Budanost, Huneers He 
+3 an Juan, Olga....... New York, N. Y..... 1927 Ti 6 J aaj 
_‘-Santley, Frederic..... Salt Lake City, “tab. -| 1887 ytd | 
- Raniey, Joseph. ..... Salt Lake City, Utah..| 1889|| Taber, Richard.......|...........2..0-- Are jf! 
a Says, sh BvPONs, NAY ose iets « Talbot, Lyle.......:. Pittsburgh, Pa: ......|°49 
ig ay: 2 ae Rio de kore Brazil.. tose Taliaferro, Edith. |__| Richmond, Va 18 
RN 3 Paid ie: Seattle. SRS. aed T. % ee G 
. Scheff, Fritzl. >. Vienna, Austria. ..... 1879 aileron ~iNeweaa Bio Gn a is 
a Sehildkraut, Joseph. .:|Vienna, Austria. :!..: 1898 || Talmadge, Constance. |B. DN ee 
Dee Schipg, Tito... ......- Lecce, Italy........-- 1896|(‘Faimiadee, Noonan eo wee ee $4 
Schnabel, Artur!) 227) Lipnik, Austria... .... FTES | E eesermyi ry ee Sd Pale pm eae 18 
Sohorbers: Arnold... tVieang, Austria, 2... 1874 ||> yp AG 6 5: oe Reuss ag |) 5s ae oe 4 
_ een ‘William: New York, N. ¥....: 1910 ery tet OF URS Ghigago Tle a Sa ies ae 
" Schuh, Blab, x cepbeeeemiianepted wad (Se rating Gem 
Scott, Martha........|/Jamesport, N. Vicor enol 2 Bad oe ee ; 
© Beote Reymond .22<-fieca Bnet 2.2:] Bas]| Raptor Rattle. 20. Winton, Del <<] 4 
* , Randolph... .- Orange Co., Va....... 1903 || Taylor, Robert....... \ “t] ge 
— Scott, Zachary. <2: Austin, ‘Pex. 500200) 1914 | Tearle, Godtrey.<."_|New York, N.Y: os 
‘Sebastian, George... ! Be. He AS Torple Bhilee eee: Spokane, Wash... -.. 1s 
| Seeley, Blossom......|San Pablo, Calif.....:|277 "7 bait See POSE Santa Monica, Calit...| 1 
Segal, Vivienne a, eee PullaGantia. Pa id gent 1897 Temple Ra eee Ba coe ; 
» Segovia, Andre....... Linares, Spain. ...... 1894 * Maggie. -..” za yi aes , 
Deca. RST "| B88 extn, conan... fettiteaasé: 2] 
aM , Rudolph...... AUSIE. o.: Thibault, Conrad... .|Northbr ide, Mash. 8 
: essions, ees -|Northbridge, Mass....| 18 
| Shannon, ser <2: Beooklvn. No 7] 1896|( Thomas, youn Chai: |Meveredale, ‘Pas <s<[.2 
‘Shattuck, Truly. - ‘| Surmatrucl Cell. 1 tee bo get Tenn. 2 Venjan, Sweden......| 49 
"4 armed Cc. Montague...| Adelaide, So. Australia] 1884 @, Dame Sybil Galnsborouga, F. {) 
MOBCEP EC. ho jan Pa. co och qeeolhrn nak Ween On ean eee : 
Shaw; Wintrea.* "2: ame i 9 Tibbett, Lawrenee. . . .|Bakersfield, Calis Ae tf 
~ Shawa, (Ted) Bdwin‘/Kansas City, Mo. ... |" i89i|| Tierney, Lawre sade [Broome Nereis 
Shearer, Norma: <..-|Montreai, Canade...:| 1904|| titkerayser Nadas jig apes, gan (| 
S Shemicld, Reginald. real, Canada. ...| 1904// Titheradge, Madge. . .|Melbourne, Australia..| 18H 
Shoemaker, Ann... .||New Notk Nx. .,.| 1204|| Tobias, George... ....-|New York, Bees ctl 
a ear MOK, Nw Me owaivats exc Tobin, Genevieve... ..|New York, N. ¥.. ‘15 
dan, Ann... |. |bentom, "tex. .22.....| a23{| ROmey Regis «<==: Pittsburgh, Pa... 11.) 19% 
Shirley, Anne........ New York, N. ¥....! 1918 | Tone, Franchot. ° 2. Niagara Palle, NY | Boe 
Shore, Dinah... Winchester, Tenn... .|- 1917 || Toscanini, Arturo. . || Niagara alleys N. Yi: «| 0 
eae agyvarad, Hungary.| 1888 || Tr “ti ok B S 
Broke aaitch, Baran, racy, Arthur......... Philadelphia, Pa, > is 
8, st iy Lee t he 1B 
Dimtri D., !. RAaeIa 1906 racy, Sere AY ash eae Atlanta, Ga.... 18 
were ees | “BVUSSIG. «2. een reeene - tt 
Sibelius, Johan J/1):|Tavastenis, Wiaisnd’ || tage || ATACH_SBeMeer. «= Treen et en Ot 
Binney: Syivia..... New York, N. Y.. 1910|| Travis, June... | ||Chieaes Paint type wv 
NETS SC views a. i. Brooklyn, N. Y......] 1904 ‘ thor Vv. paso: oF 
Simms, Ginny.: SaaAntonia Tes Treacher, Ley ed -|Brighton England. : 
fea ie: a! A SHA, Pes, sews Tre , oa 
oo ee his es peereaies ieee iota Prevar Claes. rie ithe “| Nex ew York, N. ¥.: 4 
: Sinclair, Upton... |. iy tenes ruex, Ernest ...| Kansas Cit ; Mo. 
Ds Sing eae Benny Se Ss: Ete vias Ras) a? La dines ' 
7 on, Richard (R se Ghatotinnn + Si ists ro ts Cie ah oston, Mass sau 
Skinner, Comeliy Otis. Sp ser ees otis ais 1913 Turner, TSU oni (topo Wallace, Idaho. 
Skipworth, Alison... .|London, Engiand.... || 1870 || Poe Jonn. Dunbar, Scotland . 185 
Sleeper, Martha... |! Lake Bluff, Il... -.!! Twelvetrees, Helen. ..|Brooklyn, N. Y. L965 
Slezak, Walter. . 1)... Vienna, Austria... 1902 U i 
mallens, Alexander. .|Russia. HORS 2 | 
S Smith, Cyril... 6... Beteread, Sectland.. ~:] 1892|| Cle Fenore........|New Uim, Minn......| 18 
mith, Alexis. !)/ 7.) ‘|Penti Vv ‘| 
Binlin, C. Aabrey / 3. :|ponuctOs, Bre Col. | 1931 jl 
. ” ut sees 
Smith, Kate....... : gee a: ee fl a9oal leant Rudy.........|Island Pond, Vt 
. e, Va.......} 1909}| Van, Bill veees | DG 
Smith, Queeni , Billy B. ..|Pott 
ueenie. .|New York, ane | 1898 || v. ottstown, Pa... aa 
Somerset, Pat. ee re mivataaaee aus Gus. -|Brooklyn, N. Y......]. 
Siam oaths an Gordon, Cyrena.. Camden, Oniod aoa 


i ites alate tate ee ad 


—trr oC ti 


Birthplace Born 


rae te eee Tees eer 


, Erich. ./Vienna, Austria...... 
Zell, Harry R....|Indianapolis, In 


a w 
kefield, Henrietta. |New York, N. Y..... 

faiburn, Raymond...|Plymouth, Ind....... 

falker, Charlotte. ...|Galveston, Tex....... 

farmer, June........ New York, N. ¥...... 

falker, Polly....-... Ghicago, Til... 2. 3... - 

aiker, Robert......|/Salt Laxe City, Utah.|..... 
enstein, Alfred 


a cee cago, iil.......... 


ea} 


: Tyrone, Pa 
London, England 


awe Denver, Colo..... 
Ve Ae ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
dcr: British West Indi 
eee FF New York, N. Y 

Pip ae, Aitkin, Minn... 

RS. Se Los Angeles, Calif 
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Name . Birthplace Born 
-|St. Paul, Minn. ...... 1903 
Se ant Decatur, Tex........} 1900 
ong New York, N. Y.....| 1901 
Pau e as .|Down Ampney, 
c England........... 1372 
Wilson, Edith........ Jeffersonville, Ind....j..... 
Wilson, Lois. ..,..... Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 


Winchell, Walter... .. New York, N. ¥ 


Withers, Grant 
Withers, Jane. 


Witherspoon, ra....|/New Orleans, La..... 1890 
Wong, Anna May....|Los Angeles, Calif....| 1907 
Wood, Douglas.......|/New York, INL Y <hr toed iearble 
Wood, Peggy......-. Brooklyn, N. Y......}| 1894 
Wood, Samuel 
_Grosvenor.......+- Philadelphia, Pa...... 1884 
Woods, Donald... ....}......+--+ see scetee 1908 
Woolley, Monty...... New York, N. Y..... 1888 
Wray, Fay.......+.5 Alberta, Canada...... 1907 
Wright, Teresa....... New York, N. Y..... 1920 
Wyatt, Jane......... Campgaw, N. J...... 1912 
Wycherly, Margaret. .|London, England..... 1881 
Wyckoff, Evelyn...) . 320-5 bj. vie de ee ene 
Wyler, William....... Mulhouse, France 1902 
Wyman, Jane........|St. Joseph, Mo.. 1914 
Wyndham, Olive..... Philadelphia, Pa. 1886 
Wynn, Bessie... . -|Adrian, Mich... 1883 
Wynn, Ed..... .|Philadelphia, Pa. 1886 
Wynn, Keenan. .|New York, N. Y. 1916 
Wynters, Charlo .| Wheeling, W. Va.....]...5. 
Wynyard, Diana. .|London, England..... 1906 
YY, 
Yapp, Cecil. 2... 6.46 Montreal, Canada. ...| 187& 
Young, Alan......... North Shields, North- 
umberland, England| 1919 
Young, Clara Kimball|Chicago, Til.......... 1899 
Young, Loretta...... Salt Lake City, Utah..| 1913 — 
Young, Robert....... Chicago; DI ssa 4 gee 1907 
Young, Roland....... London, England..... 1887 
Young, Victor........ Chicago, Ill... 8. .-| 1900 
Youngman, Henry....}London, England..... 1906 
Yurka, Blanche...... Bohemia is. 5. Gite, eere 1893 
Z 
Zanuck, Darryl F.....|Wahoo, Nebr...... _--| 1902 
Zimbalist, Efrem..... Rostow-on-Don, , 
Russia...) eee new 1889 
Zorina, Vera....-.---- Berlin, Germany..... 1917 
Zukor, Adolph.......- Ricse, Hungary......| 1873 


in |D’d Name 


Bygone Stars 
Source: Latest authentic records; as of June 1, 


1948 


A 
1926] Adler, Jacob P. 
1945| Ainley, Henry 
1948] Allen, Viola 
1940] Anderson, Mary 
66/1931 Arbuckle, Maclyn 
1933) Arbuckle, Roscoe 
1945} Arliss, G 


1847|1910| Booth, 


1838/1865|Booth, 


1936) Asche. Oscar 
85|1946) Atwill, Lionel 
811940|/Ayres, Agnes 


2 


1878} 1946)Carr, 
1862/1937 


Carter, 
1879|1927|Carus, 
1883'1947|Casella, Alfredo 

1/1887!1918/Castle, Vernon 
1883|1930|Chaney, Lon 


- 


1870)|1907| Bloodgood, Clara 
1866|1927 cacao pel ieee 


‘anny 
1866|4932|Bonstelle, Jessie 
1833/|1893|Booth, Edwin 


1873|1937|Booth, Sydney B. 
1867|1943|Bosworth, Hobart 
1869|1913|Boucicault, Aubrey 
1821|1890|Boucicault, Dion 

B 18938)|1935|Boucicault, Renee 
1822)\1857|Bowers, Mrs. D. P. 
1874|1946|Bowes, Maj. Edward 
1890|1935|Boyd, William 
1893|1939|Brady, Alice 
1871|1936,Breese, Edmund 
1814|1880)Brougham, John 
1863|1915|Bunny, John 
1846|1910| Burgess, Nell 
1882|1941|Burr, Henry 
1802|1860|/Burton, William E. 
1896|1946|Butterworth, Charles 
1872|1943|Byron, Arthur 
1843|1920|Byron, Oliver D. 


Marie 
bell, Mrs. Patrick 


B’n |D’d | Name D’d Name 
'1872/1928'Blinn, Holbrook 1940/Chase, Charlie 
1886|1936|Blood, Adele 1931|Cherry, Charles 


1923|Chevalier, Albert 
1940|Churchill, Berton 
1940|Clark, Marguerite 
1899|Clarke, John Sleeper 
1924|Claxton, Kate 
1931|Clayton, Herbert 
1939|Clemmons, Katherine 
1937|Cliff, Laddie ; 


Agnes 
John Wilkes 


1899) Coghlan, Charles 
1932|Coghlan, Rose 
1942|Cohan, George M. 
1916|Cohan, Josephine 
1944|Collier, William Sr, 
1910/Collins, Lottie 
1944|Compton, Betty 
1888/1933|Conners, Barry 
1833|1940|Connolly, Walter 
1876|1937|Conquest, Ida 
1854|1896|Conway, Minnie 
1851|1933|Cottrelly, Mathilde 
1848|1936|Coulter, Frazer 
1875|1933|Courtenay, William 
1896|1941|Courtney, Fay 
1869|1930|Courtleigh, William 
1847}1924|Crabtree (Lotta) 
1845|1928|Crane, William H. _ 
1875|1945|Craven, Frank 
di -, ,,|1948|Crawley, Sayre 
‘Leslie 1917|1945|Cregar, Laird 
Emma 1880|1942|/Crews, Laura Hope 
1865|1944|Crosman, Henrietta 
1888/1943 eae Frank : 
1816/1876 man, Charlotte S.. 
» 


Gc 


STE DO tage ee I Ee EN Tae ee eS ME To gt Ree eae 


ae, ce i Ct ee | 


oe a ee 


* 


; 
( 
‘ 


” |e 


1859} 1924/Duse, Eleanora 1840/1901|Herne, James A. 1864]1943| Marshall, Tully 
| : see one 1887 |tgh9|Macpn, John 
4. les, Jeanne eT, Xtal 1 189 ather, Margaret 
1896 1936 oe Take 1895/1942) Hibbard, Edna 1886] 1927) Maurice 
1875/1937|Earle, Virginia 1857/1927) Hillard, Robert Cc. 
1881|1929|Bddinger, Wallace 1870}1929| Hitchcock, Raymond 
1868]1931|Edeson, Robert 1874/1932) Hodge, William 
1871|1934|Ediss, Connie 1870) 1944) Holland, Mildred 
1879|1945|Edwards, Gus 1858|1935| Hopper, DeWolf 
1829]1905| Eldridge, Louisa 18731926) Houdini, ath 
1871|1940|Etliot, Maxine 1893/1943|Howard, Leslie 
1855|1942|Ellsier, Effie 18801936) Howland, Jobyna 
1810]1876|Hllsler, Fanny 1895]1945| Hunter, Glenn 
1883}1941|Eltinge, Julian 1906|1948)Hymer, Warren 
reaigeifenmers se : 
imme AR e4 : 
; 1881}1934|Illington, Margaret 

1857/1945) Evans, Charles E. 1887|1937|Ince. Raiph W. 

F 1838/1905|Irving, Sir Henry 
1884/1939|Fairbanks, Douglas 1871)1944|Irving, Isabel 
1876)1929|Farnum, Dustin 1872)1914|Irving, Laurence 
'1865)1935/Farren, George F. 1867|1937|Irwin, Edward 
1848/1906|Farren, N. (Mrs. Soutar)||1859|1930|Irwin, Flo 
1826/1908|Farren, William 1862|1938|Irwin, May 
1881/}1910|Faust, Lotta 


”1853|1932|Forbes-Robertson, Sir 


*1883|1944)Grey, Jane 


Noted Personalities—Bygone Stars 
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1864/1942) Dalton, Charles 1800]1871|Hackett, James H. 
1875|1927|Daly, Arnold 1835]1909| Hackett, Mrs. J. H. 
1869|1941| Danforth, William 1869]1926)Hackett, James K. 
1860|1935| Daniels, Frank 1898]1939|/Haig, Emma 
1815]1877| Davenport, BE. L. 1870|1943| Haines, Robert T. 
1858}1932|Davenport, Eva 1872|1933|Hale, Louise Closser 
1829}1891)Davenport, Mrs. E. L. ||4859]1919)Hall, Pauline 
1850}1898| Davenport, Fanny 1883]1942)Hamilton, Hale 
1872)1945|Davis, Fay 1863]1931|Hampton, Mary 


De Angelis, Jefferson 1847) 1931] Hanlon, Edward 
3)}DeLeath, Vaughn 1844]1921}Hare, Sir John 


1879)1943| Denniston, Reynolds 1883|1939|Hare, Thos. Ernest 

1917/1945|Dickson, Gloria (Ernie) _ 

1879|1947|Digges, Dudley 1865|1940/ Harlan, Otis 

1890/1944/Dinehart, Alan 1911]1937| Harlow, Jean _ 

1865/1928) Ditrichstein, Leo 1872|1946|] Harned, Virginia 0|Lucas, Wilfred 
1859/1943| Dixey, Henry E. 1844/1911|Harrigan, Edward Lupino, George 
1856) 1924|Dockstader, Lew 1905) 1944 1893|1942|Lupino, Stanley 


1898/1941) Dolly, Jennie 
1887/1928) Dooley, Johnny 
1858]1944| Downing, Robert 
1869/1934| Dressler, Marie 
1820/1897|Drew, Mrs. John 
1853/1927|Drew, John (her son) 
1827|1862)Drew, Joho (her husb.) 
1870/1926) Drew, Sydney 
1877|1927|Duncan, Isadora 
1881/1942) Duncan, Malcolm 
1873}1947| Dupree, Minnie 


1867/1936|Lytton, Sir Henry 


1860/1945| Marion, George 


1868/1940/Faversham, William 
1861/1939] Fawcett, George 


1942/Jackson, Joe 


1887)|1936|Fenwick, Irene 1843/1910| James, Louis 
1849/1930/Ferguson, Wm. J. 1829|1905| Jefferson, Joseph 
1867/1941) Fields, Lew 1859| 1923) Jefferson, Thos. J. 
1884/1941)Fields, Stanley 1872|1943) Jeffreys, Ellis 
1879|1946)/ Fields, W. C. 1862/1930|Jewett, Henry 
bes 194 

1869)1947)Fischer, Alice 

1865/1932/Fiske, Minnie Maddern ||1889/1942| Jones, Buck 


1856/1935] Fitz-Allen, Adelaide 1846)1931/ Jones, Frank 


4859/1933)Forrest, Arthur 


Dana lienaleoe, cui 1865]1945|Nash, George F 

a 1879|1945|Nazimova, Alla 
xa76 1941|Franklin, Irene 1846|1905| Neilson, Ada 
1860 


G 
1873 Lok, Gallagher, Ed. 


dry aaslearca sth o aed 

BETLOK) Dav O'Connell, Hugh * 
1883194 hs O'Dell, Maude . 
1898/1937) Gershwin, George , Fiske t 


1810/1889} Gilbert, John 


1870)1939)Gillingwater, Claude 


1867|1943)Gillmore, Fran 
1879 1939|Gilpi hark 

939 pin, arles } 
1871|1912| Gibson, Lottie eH rapes Pea eg 1887|1943|Overman, Lynne 
1888]1947|Gleason, Lucille 1874|1947| Kolker, Henry 


1884/1936|Glendinning, Ernest 
1870|1938|Godowsky, Leopold 
1859/1919|Goodwin, Nat C. 
1884|1940|Gordon, C. Henry 
Haas/iafetialRerainaya | 
ottse » Ferdina 1884) 1944 
1857|1936)Greet, Ben ? 1 


1858|1934|Grimth, Kate 1872|1945|La\ cil 
1848]1912)/Grossmith, George 1890]1929 ea weenesiat coe 
aare oy A Sirti be 1878)}1935)Lean, Cecil 
Guilbert, Yvette 1852]1908| Leighton, Margaret 11872 ) 3 
1884]1933|Guinan, Texas 1894|1931\Leitzel, Lillian” 1862 1943 powers eye, 


ah Mul a a I 
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919 Primrose, George 
Purcell, Dick 


R 


Frise Rachel, Mme. 
1943) Rachmaninoff, Sergei V. 
Boas Bapeus, John (Rags) 


( nkin, 
91|1943) Ray, Charles 
1901|Reed, Rolard 


1912) Rignold, George 
1906) Ristori, Adelaide 


1938) Roberti, Lyda 
1927| Roberts, Florence 
1928) Roberts, Theodore 
1912|Robinson, Frederic 
1942) Robson, May 
1903| Robson, Stuart 
1935|Rogers, Will 
1946| Rosenthal, Moritz 
2/1936] Rothafei, S. L. (Roxy) 
1936| Russell, Annie 
1922|Russell, Lillian 


Ss 


1912/St. John, Florence 
§|1936/Sale, Chas. (Chic) 

1896|Salvini, Alexander 
18}1915|Salvini,, Tomasso 
§|1898|Scanian, Wm. J. 
5\1930)Schildkraut, Rudolph 


B’n |D’d Name 

1867/1943/Sitgreaves, Beverle, 

1891/1934/Skelly, Hal d 

1$58|1942)Skinner, Otis 

1865)1927|Sorma, Agnes (Countess 
{inotto) 


M 

1830/1881|Sothern, Edward A. 
1859|1933|Sothern, Edward H. 
873|1937|Standing, Sir Guy 
1938)|Stanislavsky, Constantin 
1928!Stevens, Emily 

forks 
1941 Stephenson, James 
1939 Sterling, Ford 
1929) Stevenson, Chas. A. 
1934'Summerville, Amelia 
1946|Summerville, G. J. (Slim) 
1940|Swickard, Joseph 


ae 
1943) Tamara 
|Tanguay, Eva 
|Tashman, Lilyan 


|1938|Tearle, Conway 
'1937\/Tell, Alma 

1934 Tellegen, Lou 
1864|1942/Tempest, Marie 
1865|1939' Templeton, Fay 
1848 1928|Terry, Dame Ellen 
Thomas, Augustus 
|Thomas, Brandon 
Thomashefsky, Boris 
Thompson, Denman 
Thompson Lydia 
Thornton, James 
Tinney, Frank 
Toler, Sidney 
Toole, John L. 


B’n |D'd 
1885/1944 
1890/1942 
1855/1894 
1853/1894 


1946 


Name 


Vivian, Robert 
Vogeding, Fredrik 
Vokes, Rosina 
Vokes, ee 


Waldron, Charles D. 
Wallack, Jas. Me 
Wallack, J. W., 
Wallack, Mrs. de Wr, Jr, 
Wallack, Lester 


3| Waller, Thomas (Fats) 


Walsh, Blanche 
|Ward, Sallie 

Warde, Frederick B. 
Ware, Helen 

Waring, Herbert 
Watson, Billy 
Weathersby, Eliza 
Weathersby, Jennie 
Weber, Joe 

Welch, Ben 

West, Basil 

Westcoff, Gordon 
Westley, Helen 
Whiffen, Mrs. Thos, 
White, Pearl 
Whiteside, Walker 
Whiting, George i 
|Whitty, Dame May ~ 
| Willard, E. S. 
Williams, Barney 
Williams, Mrs. Barney 
Williams, Bert 
Williams, Evan 
Williams, Fritz 
Williams, Hattie 
Wilson, Francis 
Wise, Thomas A. 
Wolheim, Louis 


5|Wood, Mrs. John 


tet tees Se 
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ahaa, Jet's 
hee, Mail dn 


oo 


~ oe 


yrl Torrence, Ernest | i 
1g9e Senttsiadons, Mrs. \191 7\Tree, Sir Beerbohm Woolleott, Alexander 
1928)Sears, Zelda 5|1937|Tree, Mrs. Beerbohm 1938) Woolsey, Robert 
1922|Semon, Larry Tucker, Richard 1 1943)Wright, Haidee _ 
1933|Seymour, William 9|1945\ Turner, ee 1 ioe bE a es Sir Chas. 
eB i6|Turner, Florence j 
’ 511929 Banw nary Turpin, Ben 1931|Wynne, Migs ‘Wish’ 
: MER pore Vv 1912] Yeamans, Annie 


1 
sli9ss Sooner tt 1926| Valentino, Rudolph : 1929| Yoemans, Lydia , 


1935|Sherwin, Amy 1927) Valli, Vallie 1938| Yohe, May 


55 h 894|1943| Veidt, Conrad 
2 1930 See oeeltan ot 1910/1944! Velez, Lupe 1932|Ziegfeld, Florenz 


Singers of the Past 
B’n |D'd Name Nat. n |D’d Name Nat. 


1938 Gluck, Alma... ./Rumn.|/1843/1921) Nilsson, Christine Swd. 

U. 8. 1869) Grisi, Giulia .. . |Italy 1914 Nordica, Lillian .|U. S. 
aay ae ay Uv. 3s. 1931/Gustafson, Wm .|Amer. eat ores Clara. . Ene. 
1930) Albani, E Can. H 

ro 1894} Alboni, Marieta. Ed 1942| Hackett, Cuaies a. quer 1883 1942 Obplensky, Oe ee 

98) Alv BX. 868|Harrison, . =a? 
: # Amato, Pasquale|Italy i933 Harrold, Orville Ai. 1858|1894 oudin, ugenes Belg. 
B U. 


1929|Hauk, Minnie.. 


P 
1861|Haves, Catn.. |Eng. ||1931/1910|Paimer, Bessie. .|U. U. 8. 
1933 Hinkle, Florence ue 8. 1836/1874 Parepa-Rosa, 


1899|Hogarth, Wm. - ee 1789|1865|Pasta, Guiditta. . “ 


|U.S. 1947|Homer, Louise. . 1843/1919|Patti, Adelina... 
dro ean J ee Patt. Carlotta. . 8 
- (208. 1933) Journet. Maree Fr. ayne, Louisa... 
..|Ger. _|Austr.||1833|1882)/Phillips, Adelaid. 
15.8. ae tbe ace mes oak 1854|1914|Plancon. Pol... . |r. 


K 
_.|Eng. R 
1942|Karinska, Maria/Russ’n 
Gi fiine||tRts 1946) Kelioeg, Clare E105." 180811905 Rene, Mae Fr 
1875/1933)Kurz, Selma. ..|Pol. 1882] Ritchings, Carric|long 
1772|1839|Ronconi, Dom.. 
1795|1854|Rubini, Giov.... 


s 


£ 7 
1509 1944 a: lowe | sse|iSes eee, a . 
Fee: ; ta bo ; 
1841|1908|Lucca, Pauline. |Ger. |!1868/1931|Schmedes. Erik |Den, 
M 1861|1936|Schum’nn-Heink Austr. 
F. we S. ||1804|1860 ; 
"Maria [Fr rient, Wilh... 
Italy 1869|1936|Scotti, Antonio.. 
1810|1853/S Hdward 
1858/1935 


1785|1857 
1876|1946 
ee ei eee Fale 
947 Rl oot race. 1 ontag, Hetty.. .}Ger. i 
bis89 ae sae tie se 1889 9|Murska, Inia di. i Beaty ree Eee eae oa , ; 
935 Fugere, Lucien. | ha 1892) 1936] Muzio, ae taly |/4 upervia, 5 
G 


hanna. ma | 1834 1898|Nicolint,  Nfeolas Ital 1851|1905|}Tamagno, F .. 
Gait Marie sty Pr 1876|1943| Nielsen, Ali U. 8. 1893/1948) Tauber, reais TH Seth 


atin, | ivi: 1831/1917| Niemann, ‘Albert velGar 1863'1940'Ternina, 


Ne 
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. 


- 


ee 
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632 Noted Personalities—Singers, Violinists, Operas and Their Compos 
B’n|D’d Name Nat. || B’n| D’d Name Nat. || Bn; D’d ' Name ; 
1866|1947| Weed, Marion. 


1874|1940|Tetrazzini. Luisa| Italy v 

1831)|1877)|'Titiens, Therese. | Fr. 1870/1932|Van Rooy. Anton|Dtch |/1871}1932|Whitchill, C...- 
1753) 1833 Tedi, Luiza. ty i. 1821|1910 Viardot- 1836/1910) Whitney, Myro 7 
1845/1931/Thursby, Em. C.|U. Garcia, P.... Fr. 1800|1849| Wilson, John... .| 


3 2» ja... 
1838/1892/Trebelli. nes w 187311935 Witherspoon, 
er! 


1862|1932|Ulmer. Geraldine|U. S. ||1824/1893| Wachtel, Theod . |Ger. tenses 
1868]1935|Urlus, Jacques . . | Dtch 1698] 1744| Walker. Thomas,|Eng 1800|1890| Wood, Joseph. . 


Noted Violinists of the Past 


B’n|D'd Name Nat. B'n; D'd Name Nat, | B'n,; D'd Name 


1862/1930) (2) Adamow-} 1831/1907 | Joachim, Jos.Jr.|Ger. 1844/19/$|Sarasate, P. Mj) 
VE Ss ocak < 1790)1861|Lipinski, Kari. |Pol. 1815|1894|Sivori, Ern. .., 

: 4 1784/1840/Paganini, Nic-. 1692/1770)Tartini, Gius- 
1845|1930|Auer, Leopold. . Mer ee fd ORV. 26s soe tal. eppe .... ae 
1810)1880|Bull, Ole.,.... ‘ U.S. 1820)1881)Vieuxtemps, H. 
1824/1893)/Eichberg, J... . a 1830/1898|/Remenyi, Edw./Hung. 1753] 1824|Viotti. Jean.... 
1716|1796/Giardini, F. di. E 1892/1936|Rigo, Janesi ..|Hung. 1845}1908| Wilhelm), A. -.j 
1858/1937|Hubay, Jeno.. .|Hung. 1863/1946} Rose, Arnold. .| Rumania |} 1858}1931| Ysaye, Eugene, 
1880'1940|\Kubelik, Jan...|Bohemia 


(a) Cellist. 


Chief Operas and Their Composers 


Source: Willard Rhodes, Department of Music, Columbia University 


Abduction from the Harem (Mozart). Le Cid (Massenet). 
Aegyptische Helena (R. Strauss). Clari_ (Bishop). 4 
L’Africaine (Meyerbeer). La Clemenza di Tito (Gluck; Mozart). 
oe ea Glospanae Nien (Hadley) 
f 3 eo. s BE i 
Alceste (Gluck; Lully; Schweitzer). Le Goa qa’Or (Rimsky-Korsakoff). 
Alessandro nelle -Indie (Corselli; Galupi; Pérez; Conchita (Zandonai). 
J. C. Bach; Sacchini; Puccini). Les Contes d’Hoffman (Offenbach). 
eaters Spe pm (Flotow). roti ia ns A er ) 
Almira andel). ‘osa Rara artin y Soler). 
Amelia Goes to the Ball (Menotti). Cosi fan tutte (Mozart). 
L’Amico Fritz (Mascagni). Costanza e Fortezza (Fux). 
L’Amore dei Tre Re (Montemezzi). Count of Luxembourg “(Lehar). 
L’Amore Medico (Wolf-Ferrari). Croesus (Keiser). 
jae ene eee SS er re de Bergerac (Alfano; Damrosch; © 
Anna Bolena (Donizetti). ” Daine (Peri). 
Aphrodite (Erlanger). La Dafne (Gagliano). 
Arabella (R. Strauss). Dal Male il Bene (Marazzoli). 
Ariadne auf Naxos (Benda; R. Strauss). Dalibor (Smetana). 
Ariane et Barbe-Bleu (Dukas). La Dame Blanche (Boieldieu). 
Renee oly ge idea aes tae de aust (Berlioz). 
: . nus ameau). 
Armer Jonathan (Millocker). : The Daughter of the Forest (Nevin). 
etch ee ae gece ae enna (Donizetti). 
Armide et Renaud (Lully). Démophon (Vogel). baa: 
Arsinoe (Clayton). Le Déserteur (Monsigny). 
Artaserse (Arne; Jommelli; Terradellas). Les Deux Avares (Two Wiser 
Attila (Verdi) \ Les Deux Journées (Th oa) or > 
oy A een ae Ks oe ae (Hadley). a a e aioresirias K : 
n Ballo aschera erdi). es Deux Sav 
Barbe Bleu (Lecoca; Offenbach). The Devil ne Daniel Peerree ig : 
The Barber of Seville (Paisiello: Rossini). The Deyil to Pay (Coffey) OI 
Der Barbier von Bagdad (Cornelius). Le Devin du. Village (Rousseau) | 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia (Paisiello; Rossini). Dido and Aeneas (Purcell), a | 
Been means: Det Diktotor eee elt Haseena 
Bastien et Bastienne (Mozart). Dinorah (Me: Seed 
The Bat (J, Strauss). _ Djamileh fabeu. Hy 
Beattie of monic: (oertig) Bokigr Panes (Soachis wersaont: 
Beggar, Student (Millécker). | Die Dollar Prinzssi Call) 
Beggar’s Opera (Gay and Pepusch). Don Carlos (Verdi) Z ( 
' Die beiden Schutzen (Lortzing). Don Giovanni (Mozart) ‘ Ss 
La Belle Héléne (Offenbach). , Don Pasquale (D hn Ss 
Bellerophon (Lully). Don Quishotte (Mazsenet) 
Benyenuto Cellini (Berlioz). Donna Juanita é ‘ as 
Berenice (Handel). Le Donne Curioce tWolt-Ferkeri),-” 
Die Bergknappen (Umlauff), Der Dortbarbier (Schenk) 
Bettelstudent (Millécker). The Echo (Patterso Ni) ‘ 2 ho 
The Blue Bird (Wolff). Egisto (Cavalli). path! 
Boccaccio (von Suppé). El Capita: i A 
Bohéme (Puccini). Elektra (R year ‘ q 
e Bohemian Girl (Balfe), + L’Elisir d’ Amore (Elixir of Lo iz 
‘Boris Godounoff (Moussorgsky). Emperor J tof Love) (Doi 
Buona Figliuola (Piceini). Die Hattubruhie sus dee coat (Mozart) | 
Bee ¢ feel oo Bononcini), oe ( heed tee tines é | 
. be’ re i 3 » 
ac Somersa, (The Sunken Bell) lee Princesse de Norvege (Philidor 
The Canterbury Pilgrims (de Koven). Hurone Gone a & 
Caponsacchi (Hageman). iiiphneeine anes chaikowsky). if 
the iret Oe Montecchi (Bellini). ; L’Euridice (Peri Gaccini) { 
Cees 'eepeneel \ ' L’Burope Galante (Campra), a 
Castor et Pollux (Rameau). Sue ot oe ee a 
Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni). Fairyl: Olona panpussoneaky). 4 
La Caverne (Le Sueur: Mehul), ors jena rao Parker), 
La Cena delle Beffe (Giordano). Ley (Adam; Balfe: Verdi). 
Cendrillon (Isouard) 2 Fanciulla del West (Puccini). 
« La Cenerentola (Rossini). eterna Soper abit): 
La Chemineau (Leroux). i roe (Gounod; Spohr). 
Chimes of Normandy (Planquette). Hog avonta: (Donizettiys 
gel Soffre, Speri (Mazzochi and Marazzol), La Fée Gelnie Bani) 
|The Chocolate Soldier (O. Straus). Die Feen (Wai * 


Christophe Colomb (Milhaud), Fernand Cortes (Spontini) i 


:* eT? Sees ae sai a Sy ty eo ee | y J 


‘World Facts—Operas and Their Composers + 2 63S 


Lucrezia Borgia (Donizetti). 
Luisa Miller Verdi). ‘ 


Ferne Kiang (Schreker). 
. Strauss). 
Lulu (Berg). 
Lurline (Wallace). 
a egiment (Donizetti) Die Lustige Witwe (Lehar). 
lle Mal-Gardée (Duni). Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor (Nicolai). 
Fledermaus (J. Strauss). Machinist Hopkins (Brand). 
ene Hollinder (Flying Dutchman) oo Meret Verdi). 
ener). adama Butterfly (Puccini). 
| Forét Bleue (Aubert). Madame Chrysanthéme iseker), 
4 Forza del Destino (Verdi). Madame Favart (Offenbach). 
Pour Saints in Three Acts (Thomson). Madame Sans-Géne (Giordano). 
a Diavolo (Auber). | Madeleine (Herbert). 
Gherardo (Pizzetti). Madonna Imperia (Alfano). 
francesca da Rimini (Zandonail). The Magic Flute (Mozart). 
Freischiitz (von Weber). A Man Without a Country (Damrosch). 
le (Leginska). Manon (Massenet). 
rick -(Stoessel). Manon Lescaut (Auber; Puccini). 
Gazza Ladra (Rossini). Manru (Paderewski). 
Geisha (Jones). Maria Malibran (Bennett). 
srmania (Franchetti). Maritana, (Wallace). 
Gezeichneten (Schreker). Marouf (Rabaud). 
ani Schicchi (Puccini). The Marriage of Figaro (Mozart). 
one (Cavalli). ; Mertha (Flotow). 
Gioconda (Ponchielli). Masaniello (Auber). 
Gioielli Della Madonna (Wolf-Ferrari). A Masked Ball (Verdi). 
jeyanna d’Arco (Verdi). = I Masnadieri (Verdi). ; : 
Hovanni Gallurese (Montemazzi). _ The Mastersingers of Nuremberg (Wagner). 
he Girl of the Golden West (Puccini). Il Matrimonio Segreto (Secret Marriage) (Cim- 
julio Cesare in Egitto (Handel). arosa). = 
Giuramento (Mercandante). Medea (Benda; Cherubini). ‘ 
ie Gliickliche Hand '(Schénberg). The Medium (Menotti). 
Olden Cockerel, The (Rimsky-Korsakoff). Mefistofele (Boito). 
‘he Gondoliers (Sullivan). Die Meistersinger (Wagner). 
ie Gotterdammerung (Wagner). -Merope (Jommelli). 
oyescas (Granados). Merry Mount (Hanson). 
‘2. Grande Duchesse de_Gerlostein (Offenbach) The Merry Widow (Lehar). 
miselda (Scarlatti). Merry Wives of Windsor (Nicolai). 
uillaume Tell (Grétry; Rossini). Mignon (Thomas). 
Hinther von Schwarzburg (Holzbauer). The Mikado (Sullivan). 
he Gypsy Baron (J. Strauss). Mireille (Gounod). 
a Habanera (Laparra). Miss Helyett (Audran). 
amiet (Thomas). Les Moissoneurs (Duni). 
ans Heiling (Marschner). Mona (Parker). 
fans Sachs (Lortzing). Mona Lisa (von Schillings). 
ansel und Gretel (Humperdinck). Monna Vanna (Fevrier). 
Mary.Janos (Kodaly). Monsieur Beaucaire (Messager). 
en Retires (Antheil). Mozart and Salieri (Rimsky-Korsakoff). 
érodiade (Massenet). La Muette de Portici (Auber). 
Heure Espagnole (Ravel). Die Mutter (Haba). 
.M.S. Pinafore (Sullivan). Nabucco (Verdi). 
igh the Drover (Vaughn Williams). Das Nachtlager von Granada (Kreutzer). 
es Huguenots (Meyerbeer).~ Natoma (Herbert). 
yppolyte et Aricie (Rameau). La Navarraise (Massenet). 
jomeneo (Mozart). Nell Gwynne (Planquette). 
Incoronazione di Poppea (Monteverdi). Nerone (Boito; Duni; Mascagni). 
h the Pascha’s Garden (Seymour). Neues yom Tage (Hindemith). 
Indes Galantes (Rameau). The Nightingale (Stravinsky). 
go (J. Strauss). No Song, No Supper (Storace). Es | 
ganno Fedele (Keiser). Norma (Bellini). | 
Janthe (Sullivan). La Notte di Zoraima (Montemezzi). 
Dhigénie en Aulide (Gluck; Jommelli). Le Nozze di Figaro (Mozart). 


phigéni luck; Traetta). Oberon (von Weber). 
is ES ees Ras pe seere) Oedipe & Colone (Sacchini). 


tabeau (Mascagni). Olympiade (Pergolesi). - 
ne island God (Menotti). Olympie (Spontini). 
n the Terrible (Rimsky-Korsakoff). L’Oracolo (Leoni). 


1 . Orfeo (Monteverdi; Rossi). 
fsnad ‘tiie. ie ie tied Orfeo ed Euridice (Gluck). 


ufa (Janacek). Orphée aux Enfers (Orpheus in Hades) (Offen- 
onda. (Spohr). ach). a 

Jewels of the Madonna (Wolf-Ferrari). Otello (Rossini; Verdi). 

Jolie Fille de Perth (Bizet). Pagliacci (Leoncayallo). 

Jongleur de Notre Dame (The Juggler of Paride et Elena (Gluck). 


Parsifal (Wagner). 
Bee eet“ Cerenek). In the Pasha’s Garden (Seymour). 


Saeiiecans Paul Bunyan, (Britten) 
: aul Bunyan (Britten). 
wocrne 8 ee ee iévy). Paul et Virginie (R. Kreutzer; Massé; Le Sueur). 
alien (Charpentier). Paul Jones (Planquette). 
Movanschina (Moussorgsky). res en de Perles (The Pearl Fishers) 
Bn 7 zet). 
ae - i eee aaa Le Peintre Amoureux de Son Modéle (Duni). 
gskinder (Humperdinck). Pelléas et Mélisande (Debussy). 
Macbeth of Mzensk (Shostakovich). The Perfect Fool (Holst). 
mé (Délibes). Peter Grimes (Britten). 
ecena or tho Pi Beitemen ot Baus (Gduhod) 
: mo: 
Beet ee Pieces of Eight (Wagenaar). 
The .Pipe of Desire (Converse). 
Pique Dame (Tschaikowsky). 
Piramo e Tisbe (Hasse). 
The Pirates of Penzance (Suilivan). 
a Pomo ESN (ee eu 
orgy an ess ershwin). 
Le Postillon de Lonjumeau (Adam). 
Prince Igor (Borodin). : 
ae ca Sule 
meess Ida yan). : 
Die Princessin und das Spielwerk (Schreker). 
eae cae 
_-¥* Puritan é! ‘ 
* Pyramids of Babylon (Winter). 
The Queen of Sheba_ (Goldmark). 
Raoul Barbe-Bleue_(Gretry) 


(Freer). 


Bee ieee >) 5: Le ee 


a. 


) 
en am Hofe. (Hiller). 
gone enon ie) 
P a . - 
"nove of Three Kings (Montemezzl). 
@f Three Oranges (Prokofieff). 
Lovers’ Knot (Simon Bucharoft). 
ia di Lammermoor (Donizetti 


pas tat 


Raoul de Creaui (Dalayrac). 
Regina (Lortzing). 


La Reine Fiammette (Leroux). 

La Rencontre Imprévue (Gluck). 

La Resurrezione (Alfano). 

El Retable de Maese Pedro (de Falla). 
Das Rheingold (Wagner). 

Richard Coeur-de-Lion (Grétry). 

Rienzi (Wagner). 

Rigoletto (Verdi). 

Rinaldo (Handel). ‘ 

Rip» van Winkle’ (Bristow; de Koven; 
quette). 7 
Il Ritorno d’ Ulisse in Patria (Montverdi). 
Robert le Diable (Meyerbeer). 


Robin Hood (de Koven; Macfarren; Shield). 


Rodelinda (Graun; Handel). 
Le Roi de Lahore (Massenet). 
Le Roi d’ Ys (Lalo). 
Roland (Puccini). ‘ 
Roméo et Juliette (Gounod). F 
Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe (Delius). 
La Rondine (Puccini). 
La Rosaura (Scarlatti). 
Der Rosenkavalier (Strauss). 
Le Rossignol (Stravinsky). 
Ruddigore (Sullivan). 
Russalka (Dargomijsky). 
Russlan and Ludmilla (Glinka). 
Hans Sachs (Lortzing). 
Sadko (Rimsky-Korsakoff). 
Sakuntala (Alfano). 
Salammbo (Reyer). 
x Salome (R. Strauss). \ , 
. Samson et Delilah (Saint-Saéns). 
The Scarecrow (Lockwood). | 
_ The Scarlet Letter (Ciamrosch). 
Uf Der Schatagraber (Schreker). 
As Der Schmied von Gent (Schreker). 
Schwanda (Weinberger). 
Die Schweizfamilie (Weig]l). 


Segreto di Susanna (Secret of Suzanne) 


(Wolf-Ferrari). : 

Semiramide (Rossini). 
; Serse (Cavalli; Handel). 
: La Serva Padrona (Pergolesi). 
; Sesotrate (Hasse). 
Shanewis (Cadman). 
The Siege of Rhodes (Locke). 
Siegfried (Wagner). 
Signor Brushino (Rossini). 
Simon Boccanegra (Verdi). 


Snegourotchka (Snow Maiden) (Rimsky-Korsakoff). 


; The Snowbird (Stearns). 
La Somnambula (Bellini). 
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Il Tabarro (Puccini). . 
The Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach). 
Tammany (Hewitt). 
Tannhauser (Wagner). 
Télémaque (Le Sueur). 
The Temple Dancer (Hugo). _ 

The Temple of Minerva (Hopkinson). 1 
Der Templer und die Judin (Marschner) 
Teodora (Scarlatti). __ ; 
Der Teufel ist los (Hiller). 
Thais (Massenet). 

Tiefland (d’Albert). 
Tigrane (Hasse; Scarlatti). 
Toison d'Or (Vogel). 

Tosca (Puccini). 

Die Tote Stadt (Korngold). 
Totenhaus (Janacek). 
Tristan und Isolde (Wagner). 
Transatlantic (Antheil). 

La _ Traviata (Verdi). 

A Tree on the Plains (Bacon). 
Il Trovatore (Verdi). a 
Der Trompeter von Sakkingen (Nessler). 
Les Troyens (Berlioz). ; 
Turandot (Busoni; Puccini). 

Ulysses (Keiser). 2 

Undine (Hoffmann; Lortzing), ° 
Der Vampyr (Marschner). 
Versiegelt (Bléch). 

I Vespri Siciliani (Verdi). he 
La Vestale (Mercadante; Spontini). 
La Vida Breve (de Falla). 
La Vie Parisienne (Offenbach). 

The Village Barber (Schenk). 3 

A Village Romeo and Juliet (Delius). 
Le Villi (Puccini). 

Violanta (Korngold). . 2 

Von Heute bis Morgen (Schénberg). 
Der Waffenschmied (Lortzing). 

Der Wald (Smyth). 

Die Walkiire (Wagner). 

La Wally (Catalani). 

War and Peace (Prokofieff). 

Werther (Massenet). 

Der Wilderspanstigen Zahmung (Goetz). 
Der Wildschuiz (Lortzing). 
William Tell (Rossini). - 
A Witch of Salem (Cadman). 
Wozzeck (Berg). f" 
Yoeman of the Guard (Sullivan), » 
Yolanda of Cyprus (Loomis). 7 
Zampa (Hérold). 


; C4 


Zar und Zimmerman (Lortzing). 
4 The Stone Guest (Dargomuizhsky). Die Zauberfiéte (Mozart). 
r. Stortbecker (Keiser). Zaza (Leoncayallo) 
i Stratonice (Méhul).— Zemire et Azore (Gretry). 
‘ Suor Angelica (Puccini). Der Zigeunerbaron (J. Strauss). 
. Operatic and Other Musical Composers 


The following list of composers of opera, oratorio and other music, with the year of birth and deat 


is compiled in large part,from ‘‘Opera Plots,” published by the New York Public Library. 


_ | Adam, Adolphe C (1803-1856) 

_ Alary, Giulio (1814-1891) 

, Albeniz, Isaac (1860-1909) 
Arditi, Luigi (1822-1903) 

_ Arne, Dr. Thos. A. (1710-1778) 
Arnold, Dr. Sam’! (1740-1802) 


3 
# "LF. E. (1782-1871) 
~  Audran, Edmond (1842-1901) 
c: 
a 


‘ 
: 
f 
4 
an 
ny 
a 
& 
' 
2 
CI 
~ 


Bach, Johann §. (1685-1750) 
Balfe, Michael W. Claza- 1801) 
) 


1913) 
Bazin, Francois E. J. (1816-1878) 
Beer, Max J. (1851-1908) 


(1801-1835) 
Benedict, Sir Julius (1804-1885) 


| Benoit, Pierre L. L. (1834-1901) 

Berlioz, Hector (1803-1869) 

j Bignami, Enrico pce 
Binder, K -1860° 


-  Boccherini, Luigi (1743-1805) 
__ Boieldieu, Francois A. G775-1834) 


‘ Bulow, Hans G. von (1830-1894) 
. Burgmuller,Friedrich(1806-1874) 
‘Busoni, Ferruccio B. (1866-1924) 


Cadman, Charles Wakefield 
(1881-1946) 
Catalini, Alfredo (1854-1893) 
Cellier, Alfred (1844-1891) 
Cherubini, Maria L. (1760-1842) 
Chopin, Frederic F. (1810-1849) 
Clementi, Muzio (1752-1832) 
Cohen, Jules (1830-1901) 
Coleridge-Taylor, S. (1875-1912) 
Conradi, August (1821-1873) 
Cornelius, Peter (1824-1874) 
Cortesi, Francesco (1826-1904) 
Costa, Sir Michael A. (1808-1884) 
Cui, Cesar A. (1835-1918) 
Dargomyschski, Alex. (1813-1869) 
David, Felicien C. (1810-1876) 
Debussy, Claude A. Taeedpaes 
DeKoven, Reginald (1861-1920 
Delahye, Leon J., Jr. (1844-1896) 
Delibes, Leo (1836-1891) 
Dellinger, Rudolf (1857-1910) 
Diaz, Eugenio (1837-1901) 
Dibdin, Charles (1745-1814) 
Dietrich, Albert H. (1829-1908) 
Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848) 
Doppler, Adolf (1850-1906) 
Dorn, Heinrich, L. EB. (1804-1892) 
Dubois, Francois C. T. (1837-1924) 
Dufresne, Alfred (1822-1863) 
Dukas, Paul (1865-1935) 
Duprez, Gilbert L. (1806-1896) 
Dvorak, Antonin (1841-1904 
Edwards, Julian (1855-1910 
Erlanger, Camille (1863-1919) 
Faure, Gabriel V. (1845-1924 
Favart, Charles S. (1710-1792 
Flotow, Friedrich von (1812-1883) 
Foerster, Alban (1849-1916) 
Forster, Joseph (1845-1917) . 
Franck, Cesar A, (1822-1890) 
Gabrielli, Nicolo (1814-1891) 
Gade, Axel W. (1860-1921) 


Galli, Amintore (1845-1919) . 
Gentes Ale: { 


, Joseph 
Humperdinck 


~ 


eres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
perov, Vladimir (1827-1894) 
Jerome (1885-1945} 


ovie, Karel (1862-1920) 


er, Konradin 
, Rodolphe 
edrich (1812-1892) 
, Maurice (1852-1919) 
wlenkampff, Gustav(18 49-1921) 
chner, Franz (1803-1890) 
chner, Ignaz (1807-1895) 
tombe, Louis B. (1818-1884) 
acombe, Paul J. J. 
, Eduard V. A. 
Ferdinand (1839-1905) 
ert,Johann A. A.(1836-1920) 


mepveu, Charles F. 
soncavallo, Ruggiero (1858-1919) 
proux, Xavier H. N. (1863-1919) 
slie, Henry D. (1822-1896) 

: netizky, 'T. (1830-1915) 


s. Gustay C. (1865- 

Giovanni B. 
lacDowell, Edw. A. (1861-1908) 

efarren, Sir George( 1813-1887) 


— — =. CU oe i; 
re * 


-1903) Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1809-47) 
868-1920) Mercadante, Guiseppe (1795-1870) 
1827-1905) Mermet, Auguste (1810-1889) 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791-1864 
Milloecker, Karl (1842-1899) 
Moscheles, I. (1794-1870) 
Moszkowski, Moritz (1854-1925) 
Moussorgsky, Modeste (1839-81) 
Mozart. Wolfgang A. Siiee tees 
Muehidorfer. W. K. (1836-1919) 
Mueller, Peter (1791-1877) 
Mueller, Wenzel (1767-1835) 
Nessler, Victor E. (1841-1890) 
Nesvers, Josef (1842-1914) 
Nicolai, Otto (1810-1849) 
Niedermeyer, Louis (1802-1861) 
Nikisch, Arthur (1855-1922) 
Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1880) 
Onslow, George (1784-1853) 
Orefice, Giacomo (1865-1922) 
Ortolan, Eugene (1824-1891) 
Ouseley, Sir F. A. (1825-1889) 
Pabst, August (1811-1885) 
Pacini, Giovanni (1796-1867) 
Paine, John K. (1839-1906) 
Palestrina, Giacomo (1526-1594) 
Paris, Claude J. (1801-1866) 
Parker, Horatio W._(1863-1920) 
Pergolesi, Giovanni B. (1710-1736) 
Peri, Jacopo (1561-1630) 
Persiani, Guiseppe (1804-1869) 
Philador, Francois A. (1726-1795) 
Pinsuti, Ciro (1829-1888) 
Planquette, Robert (1850-1902) 
Pleyel, I. J. (1757-1831) 
Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834-1886) 
Poniatowski, Joseph M. (1816-73) 
Pougin, Arthur (1834-1921) 
Pratt, Sisas G. (1846-1916) 
Prevost, Eugene P. (1809-1872) 
Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924) 
Purcell, Henry (1658-1695) 
Rachmaninoff, S. V. (1873-1943) 
Reber, Napoleon H. (1807-1880) 
Rebikoff, Vladimir I. (1866-1920) 
Rehbaum, Theobald (1835-1918) 
Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910. 
Reinhardt, Heinrich (1865-122) 
Remy, W. A. W. M. (1831-1898) 
Reyer, Louis E. E. R. (1823-1909) 
Ricci, Federigo (1809-1877) 


1766-1831 


ear 
1823-1892) 


eit 
1843-1917 
1840-1910) 


(1633-1687) 
1845-1924) 


A. (1813-1889) 
(1831-1907) 
1821-1897) 
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Richard (1 
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Saint Saens, Chas. C. (1835-1921) 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 
Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) ~ 
Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 
Scharwenka, Franz &. (1850-1924) 
Schubert, Franz P, (1797-1828) 
Schulz, August (1837-1909) 7 
Schulz-Beuthen, Hein (1838-1915) * 
Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
Serpette, Gaston (1846-1904) 
Severac, Deodat de (1873-1921) 
Seyfried, Ignaz KX. (1776-1841) 
Sgambati, Giac. (1843-1914) 
Siboni, Erik A. W. (1828-1892) 
Smetana, Friedrich (1824-1884) 
Solomon, Edward (1853-1895) 
Sommer, Hans (1837-1922) 
Sousa, John Philip (1854-1932) 
Spinelli, Niccola (1865-1909) 
Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1859) 
Spontini, Gasparo L. (1774-1851) 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915) 
Stradella, Alessandro (1645-1681) 
Strauss, Johann, Sr. (1804-1849) 
Strauss, Johann, Jr. (1825-1899) 
Strauss, Joseph (1827-1870) 
Sullivan, Sir ArthurS. (1842-1900) 
Suppe, Franz von (1820-1895) 
Tausig, Karl (1841-1871) E 
Thomas, Arthur G. (1851-1892) 
Thome, Francis (1850-1909) 
Thalberg, S. (1812-1871) 
Thomas, Chas. L. A. (1811-1896) 
Thuille, Ludwig (1861-1907) 
Torchi, Luigi (1853-1920) | 
Tschaikowsky, Peter 1.(1840-1893) 
Tschirch, Friedrich W. (1818-92) 
Van Der Eeden, Jean (1842-1917) 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901) 
Viotti, Giovanni B. (1753-1824) 
Vogel, Charles L. A. (1808-1892) 
Volkman, Robert (ee 
Waener, Richard (1813-1883) 

allace, William V. (1813-1865) 
Weber, Karl M.F.E. (1786-1826) 
Weitzmann, Karl F. (1808-1880) 
Wieniawski, Henri (1835-1880) 
Winter, Peter von (1754-1825) 
Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) 
Wok Sota Ermanno (1876- 

1 


+. 


- 


Woodworth, Samuel (1785-1842) 
Youmans, Vincent (1899-1946) 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1898) . 
Zichy, Count Geza (1849-1919) ; 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1837) 


Rimsky-Korsakoff,N. (1844-1908) 
Ritter, Alexander (1833-1896) 

Rossini, GioacchinoA. (1792-1868) 
Rubinstein, Anton G. (1830-1894) 
Saint-Remy (Duc de M.) (1811-65) 


1822-1884) 
1842-1912) 


, Victor F. 


Peeve 
ssenet, Jules E. F. 


Address for Persons of Rank 


may begin ‘“‘May it please,’’ following with the 
words ‘‘Your Majesty” or ‘‘Your Royal Highness.” 

A Duke or Marquis is ‘“My Lord Duke” (or ““Mar- 
quis’’), a Duke is “‘His (or Your) Grace.”’ 

A foreign Ambassador is ‘‘Your Excellency.” A 
Minister Plenipotentiary is “‘Sir.”’ In the address r 
an Ambassador is ‘‘His Excellency,’”’ a Minister a 
Plenipotentiary. ‘‘The Honorable,” and Chargé : 
d’Affaires is ‘‘Mr.”’ eh 

Wives of any peer may be addressed as 
“Madam,” with the further alternative of “‘Your 4 
etd or ‘Your Grace,” if she is of high 
Tank. 

The Pope is addressed, ‘‘His Holiness The Pope” 
or, “His Holiness Pius XII, Vatican City.” The 
salutation is ‘“Your Holiness’? and the compli- it 
mentary close, ‘‘Respectfully yours,’’. ; a 

A Cardinal is “Your (His) Eminence.” An ‘ 
Archbishop or Bishop of the Roman Catholic ao 
Church is addressed as ‘“‘The Most Reverend” and Mi 
the salutation is ‘‘Your Excellency.’”” A Mon- 

d xD seigneur (Prelate) is addressed. Right Reverend 
salutation for a member of the Supreme | Monsignor and the salutation is “Right Reverend 
5 of the United States is “‘My dear Mr. Jus- | and dear Monsignor,’’ (Chamberlain), Very Rey- 
3)? the address is “‘Mr. Justice (so and s0), | erend Monsignor, and Very Reverend and dear 

# Supreme Court.” The Chief Justice is *‘My A Priest is Reverend and dear Father. 

F . Chief Justice,’ the address is ‘‘The 
Justice, The Supreme Court.’’ All judges, 
te, Municipal are ‘‘The Honorable.”’ 
“The Honorable” 


Forms of 


The President of the United States is usually, 
id properly, spoken to as “Mr. President’’; in 
ting to him, ‘(My dear Mr. President’’-is good 
age, and so is ‘Dear Mr. President,”’ if the writer 
friend or is of prominence in affairs. Other- 
fe the chief executive is to be addressed more 


ranch of the Congress 
My dear Senator (so and 
A member of the 


Bishop,” or “Rt, Rev. and dear Sir.” % 
are addressed agi as 
shop”’ 


f ae 


no doctor’s degree, the address is ‘‘The Rev. 
George Blank’, and the salutation, “My dear 
Mr. Blank.’’ 


+A clergyman should neyer be referred to as *‘a 
Reverend’, or addressed as “‘Reverend Blank’’. 
“Reverend”? should be used only as ‘‘Honorable’’ is 
used. It is ‘‘The Rev. Mr. Blank’, or ‘“‘The Rev. 
Dr. Blank’, or ‘The Rev. John Biank’, but 
never ‘“‘Rev. Blank.” 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES | 
The Metric System | a 


" Source: National Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce a 


The International Prototype Meter is kept at the International Bureau of Weights and Measure 
By definition the meter now bears no definite relation to the earth’s quadrant, but is the leng 
of a certain platinum-iridium bar when supported in a definitely specified manner, at the temperatull 
Of melting ice, and at standard atmosphere pressure (760 millimeters of mercury). | 

The kilogram is independently defined as the mass of a definite platinum-iridium standard, 
International Prototype Kilogram, which is also kept at the International Bureau of Weights an 
Measures. The liter is defined as the volume of a kilogram of water, at standard atmospheric pressu 
and at the temperature of its maximum density, approximately 4° G. The meter is thus the fundamenti 
unit on which are based all metric standards and measurements of length and area, and of volums 
derived from linear-measurements, 


Comparison of Metric and Customary Units From 1 to 9 


f LENGTH 
Inches Milli-/Feet Meters| Yards Meters{Rods Meters| U.S. Kilomete 
(inm.) meters] (ft) (m) (yd) (m) (rd) (m) |Miles (mi)  (kni 
1= 25.4001 1=—0.304 801 10.914 402 1=} 5.029 21 1= 1.609 34) 
2=} 50.8001 2=0.609 601 2=1.828 804 2=10.058 42 2= 3.218 68 
3= 76.2002 3=0.914 402 3=2.743 205 3=15.087 63 3= 4.828 04 
4—=101.6002 4=1.219 202 4=3.657 607 420.116 84 4= 6.437 38 
§=127.0003 5—=1.524 003 5—=4.572 009 525.146 05 5= 8.046 72 
6—=152.4003 6—=1.828 804 6—5.486 411 6=30.175 26 6— 9.6. & 
7=177.8004 7=2.133 604 7=6.400 813 7=35.204 47 711.265 433 
8=203.2204 8—=2.438 405 8=7.315 215 840.233 68 8=12.874 771 
9=228.6005 9=2.743 205 9=8.229 616 945.262 89 9=14,484 iz 
_ 0.039 37=1 3.280 83=1 1.093 611— 0.198 8381 62 = 
0.078 742 6.561 67=2 2.187 222—2 0.397 677=2 eres hes 
0.118 11=3 9.842 50=3 3.280 8333 0.596 515=3 1.864 110==3 
0.157 48—=4 13.123 33—=4 4.374 444——4 0.795 354—=4 2.485 480—4 
0.194 855 16.404 17=5 5.468 056—5 0.994 192—5 4 505 
0.236 22—6 19.685 00—=6 6.561 667—=6 1.193 030=6 3798 220=6 
,0.275 59=7 22.965 83==7 7.655 278==7 1.391 869==7 4.349 590—7 
0.314 96=8 26.246 67—=8 8.748 8898 1,590 707=8 4.970 960=8 
0.354 33=9 29.527 50—=9 9.842 500—=9 1.789 545—9 5.592 3309 


‘ 


UNITS OF LENGTH : 
Units Inches Links Feet | Yards Rods | Chains Miles Cent. 


Meters 
1inch = 1 |, | (0.126 263/0.083 333|0.027 778|0.005 051,0.001 2€3/0.000 016 : 
1link = 7.92 1 |0.66 0.22 |0.04 0.01 0.000 125 20.117 0:20: 164 
lfoot =| 12 1.515 152 1 0.333 333/0.060 606|0.015 152/0.000 189 30.480} 0.304 80 
Jyard=| 36 4.545 45 3 1 [0.181 818]0.045 455/0.000 568 91.440] 0.914 409 
rod =| 198 25° (/16.5 5.5 1 |0.25 0.003 125) 502.921] 51029 a1 
10 6 22 4 1|0.0125 2011.684] 201116 84 & 
360 8000 5280 1760 320 80 1/160 934.72 |1609.3472 
9.3937/0.049 710/0.032 808]0.010 936)0.001 988/0.000 497|0.000 006 1} 0.01 
39.37 14.970 960|3.280 833/1-093 611]0.198 §38|0.049 710|0-000 621 100 ‘Lie 
‘ AREA 
as Square Square Square Square | Square Square Square 
inches centimeters qeec meters yards meters {A Hect s 
(sq. in) (cm?) (sq. ft.) (m2) (sq. yd.) (m2) (acre) (ha) (ea. mah 
| [fares tha) 
1= 6.452 1=0.092 90 1=0.8361 
2=12.903 2=0.185 81 2=1.6723 39.8004 
3=19.355 3=0.278 71 32.5084 3=1 2141 
4=25.807 4=0.371 61 43.3445 4=1.6187 
5=32.258 5—=0.464 52 5==4.1807 = 
6=38.710 6=0.557 42 6=5.0108 out 
7=45.161 7=0.650 32 7=5.8529 7—=2 8398 
8=51.613 8=0.743 23 8=6.6890 8=3.2375 
9=58.065 9=0.836 13 9=7.5252 9=3.6422 
0.155 00O=1 0.764—=1 1.19601 2.471= ee 
0.310 00—=2 1.528— 2'3920— rit Geet 8 git 
0.465 00=3 32.292—3 3.58803 74133 1.1583=3 
0.620 00—=4 43.055—4 4.7839—=4 9.884—=4 1.5444—4 
0.775 00=5 53.8195 5.9799—=5 12.3555 = q 
0.930 00=6 64.583 7.17596 14,8266 2 3i86-e & 
1.085 00=7 75.3477 8.37197 17.297=7 2.7027=7 Hd 
1.240 00—=8 86.1118 9.5679—=8 19.7688 3.0888—s8 
1,395 00=9 96.875—9 10.7639=9 22.239—9 __3.4749=9 


A supplementary definition of the meter in 
visionally by the Seventh General (international) Confer 


um light waves under specified conditions . 


if 


ql 
The kilogram is the fundamental unit on which are based i ' 
is a secondary or derived unit of capacity or volume. The titer iB eee ny Aboot oe 


than the cube of the tenth of the meter, ie, the cubic decimeter that 4 Oe ate pee millio j 


Square Square 
inches li yards jrods} 


ee ere YS ee ed : 
944] 0.000 772 0.000 026 
0.0484 0.0016 ¢ ee eee : 
Orit 111 1 | 01003673 09 | 0:009 229 568 ‘ 
0.033 087 85 | 0.002 066 12 a 


6 272 640 
4 014 489 600 

0.154 999 69 | 0.002 471 04; 0. ; y 3 
=|1549.9969 24.7104 i 5 985 08 i ; 
15 499 969 .36 : : 


Square Square ; 
centimeters meters 4 


i . 

6.451 626 0.000 645 163 .000 000 065 4 
404.6873 0.040.468.73 E i 
Pp 903 .000 290 “+ 


Cubic 
feet 
{cu ft) 


‘ubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic 
hes centimeters feet meters meters inches’ Liters 


in.) cm) (m3) (cuin.) (liter) 


Liters 
(liter) 


( 


i= 16. 3872 1=0.016 386 7 1= 28.316 
2—= 32. 2=0.032 773 4 == 56.633 - 
3— 49. Tots 3=0.049 160 2 3= 84949 | 
4= 65.5486 4—0.065 546 9 4=113.265 ! 
5= 81.9358 5—=0.141 58. : 5—=0.081 933 6 5—=141.581 : 
6—= 98.3230 6—0.169 902 6—4.5874 6—0.098 320 3 6=169.898 
7=114.7101 | 7=0.198 219 ‘ 7—=0.114 707 0 7=198.214 
8—=131.0973 8—0.226 536 r 8—0.131 093 8 8—=226.530 : 
9=147.4845 9=0.147 480 5 9= 254.846 Z 
61 02—1 35.3141 61.0251 0.035 315—=1 , 
122 05—2 70.629—=2 0. 070 631=2 : 
183 07—=3 105.943—3 i 946—3 
244 094 141.2584 244,100—=4 ih 262—=4 4 


176.572=5 


305.1255 
211.887—6 366.150—6 
247.2017 


0.176 577=5 
0.211 892—6 


-201— 
282.5168 


317.830—9 0.317 8399 xe 4 


11.7715=9 549.225—9 


7 
UNITS OF VOLUME ; f 
Cubic cane Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic ’ 
inches yards centimeters |decimeters|} meters 4 
1 1000 578 704 9. 000 021 433 16.387 162] 0. 018 387 0. 000 016 387 $ 
1728 037 037 0 | 28 317.016 28.3 
46 656 7 764 559.4 4 
0.061 023 38] 0.000 035 314/0.000 oot 308 E d 
61.023 38 0:035 314 45 |0.001 307 943 1 000 0.001 
3.38 35.314 45 1.307 942 8 1000000) 1000 1 + 
CAPACITY—LIQUID MEASURE ; P: 
U.S. fluid U. S. liquid U. S. liquid U.S. ji 
ounces Milliliters|pints Liters |quarts Liters | gallons Liters ‘ 
(fl oz) (ml (pt) (liter) (at) © (liter) (gal). (liter) ; 
1= 29.573 1=0.473.17 1=0.946 33 1= 3.785 33 * 
2= 59.146 2=0.946 33 2—=1.892 67 2= 7.570 66 : 
3= 88.719 3=1.419 50 3=2,839 00 3==11.356 00 
4—=118.292 4=1.892 67 4—=3.785 33 415.141 33 
5—147.865 52.365 83 5—4.731 67 518. 926 66 Mi 
6=177.437 6—=2:839 00 6—5.678 00 6—=22.711 99 i 
7=207.010 73.312 yy 7=6.624 33 7==26.407 33 
8B=236.583 8=3.785 87.570 66 830.282 66 - 
9 266.156 9=4.258 30 9=8.517 00 9=34.067 99 
.033 815 2.11341 1.056 71=1 
0.087 bo 2 eats Tp2e8—e 2.113 42=2 if 
0.101 444=3 6.3403==3 3.170 13=3 
0.135 259=4 & 45374 4.226 84=—=4 
A=5 tL 10. 5671=5 5.283 555 
8 0:22 Seat we, | Ae eeO ee | Ygoe Ores 4 
0. 236 703=7.— { A i 
10.270 pies *- | 16.9074=8 453 68=8 


19.0208=9_ 


8. 
| 9.610 39=9 


——_—t ee we 


638 Weights and Measures—Metric ‘ E 
5 ‘ + | 
CAPACITY—DRY MEASURE | 
Ss. | 
sary L reeey Tika U.S nckaliterek Beakel! y titeee Ol eee ae 
rts iters CcKS ters pecks ekaliters ushe: ers jusheis 
Cat) (iter) (pk) (liter) (pk) (dkl) (bu) (hl) per acre hect 
1=1.1012 1= 8. 10.8810 1=0.352 38 1=0.8717 
2=2'2024 2=17.619 2=1.7619 2=0.704 77 2=1.74 
3=3'3036 3=26.429 3—=2.6429 3=1.057 15 32/61 
44.4 4=35.238 43.5238 4=1.409 53 43. 
5.506 5=44.048 5—=4.4048 5—=1.761 92 5—=4.35 
Sie | See | ee | Seg) ee 
8=8.8096 8=70.477 8=7.0477 8—2.819 07 8=6. 
= 9=79.286 97.9286 9=3.171-45 9=7.83 
0.9081=1 0.113 51=1 1.13511 2.83781 1.1484—=1 
1.8162— 0.227 03=2 2.2703— §.6756=2 2:2969—2 
2:7243—3 0.340 54—=3 3.40543 51353 3.44533 
316324—4 0.454 05—=4 4.54054 133i3—4 4.59374 
4.54055 0.567 56—=5 5.67565 14.1891=5 5.74218 
4486—6 0.681 08=6 6.8108—=6 17.0269=6 6.89066 
6.35677 0.794 59=7 7.94597 19.8647=7 8.0390—=7 
7.26488 0.908 10=8 9'0810—=8 2270288 9.1874—=8 
8.1729— 1.021 61=9 10.2161—9 25.5404—9 10.3359=9 
UNITS, OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) 
Units Minims. | Fluid drams |Fluid ounces ills iquid 
1 minim = 1 0.016 6667 | 0.002 083 33) 0.000 520 833)0. Oi 
] fluid dram os 60 1 0.125 0.031 2 “007 81d 
1 fluid ounce = 1482 BS i 9.25 0. “0628 
1 liquid pint = 7680 128 16 4 rie: 
iiquid quart = 15 360 256 32 8 2 
1 gallon == aan 1024 128 32 8 
1 milli = 16.2311] 0.270 518 | 0.083 8147 | 0.008 453 68 |0.002 11% 
1 Uiter oh = 16 231.1 | 270.518 33. 8.453 68 2.113 42 
= 32 90 0.554113 | 0.138528 —|0.0346 
Liquid 2 th 
Units quarts Galions Milliliters Liters } inch! 
inim 0.000 065 104|0.000 016 27 0.061 61 e: 
aintitdidram 0.003 906 25 0. 000 976 562) 3. 696 81. 19.003 690 61 | Ocaaed 
1 fluid ounce 0.031 25 7 8125 729 |0.029.5729 | 1.80 
m1 0.125 0.031 25 118.393 0.118 292 7.218 
1 liquid pint 0.5 0.125 73.167  |0.473 167 ‘|28.875 
1 liquid quart 1 0.25 1333 :946 333 157.75 
galion = 4 3785.332 785 332 © |231 
= ign one 71 Rg aes rede ee 
Be ii6 irich a 0.017 3160 0.004 399 00 |‘te-se7 ore. ase 7 |°4-"% 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure) 
Dry Dry & bic.4 
Units pints quarts | Pecks | Bushels| Liters bons is hess 
ote.) 1 0.5 0.0625 0.015 625] 0.550 599)0.055 060 00 
lary. = 2 1 0.125 “031 2& | 1-101 198/0.110 490] 67-9004 
en = lh ltt, Reames asec Bae ese 
Lianne = =A SARGO | Gg08 gm2/Oas solQgag age] Fa eae 
leubic Inch = 0.029 762} 0.014 881]0.001 860]0.000 465] 0.016 387 0.001 639) ge i 
i 
{ MASS i 
Apothe- Avoirdu- ; 
aay a eaaee 6 Troy pois ea, Ki , 
rains rams rams fams | ounces Grams taal 
(grains) (8) (drapor3) (g) (oz t) (8) (om avdp) ce peed “tea 
EMU) ae | eae ee 
3=0. 194 397 3=11.6638 3— 93:390 = Be.049) 
4=0.259 196 415.5517 4124414 4=113.398 
5=0.323 995 5=19. — 
6=0.388 794 23.76 | «GE TSR EIT Pea be 
7=0.453 592 7=27 2155 721A aes 
8=0.518 391 831.1035 B= 248 008 Coe Se 
90.583 190 9==34.9914 9=279.931 9=255.146 
15.4324—1 f = Bie 
30.8647—=2 Ose di? Doss So1=2 0.035 274—1 
et nese 0.771 62=3 0.096-452—=3 0 o108 aed 
(72944 1.028 824 -}0.128 603—=4 .141 096—=4 
7.16185 1.286 03—=5 54—=5 
Fee a res aeme = (RISD SESE RATS ATES 
* i3a.s012=9 2.057 65=8 0.287 soe=e 0382 1oeas 
arian evar 0.280 357=9 0.317 466=9 


ae ae ss Oa.” oe ene, AOE ae 


Weights and M easures—Metric 


UNITS OF MASS LESS THAN POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS 


Apothecaries’ ird ; 
Grains Avoirdupois | Apothecaries’ avouaaress 


Scruples Pennyweights Drams Drams 


0.05 0.041 666 67 0.036 571 43 0.016 666 7 0.002 2: 1 
1 0.833 333 3 0.731 428 6 0.333 333 0.033 fia 


1.2 0.877 714 3 0.4 0.054 
1.367 1875 1 0.455 729 2 0.0625 . : 
7.291 67 re 
210.651 4 96 Hues Hie: 
=|5760 10. 13.165 714 


0.015 432)" 000 771 618\-"0.060 643 015 ; 8 000 564 383 110-660 257 206 s 5 274 
15.432 356 0.771618 | 064301485 | 0.564 3833 0.257 205 9 0038 933 ry 
=|15 432.356 771.6178 643.014 85 564.383 32 257,205 94 35.273 96 


ra 


Apoth. or Apoth. or |Avoirdupois 
troy ounces |troy ‘pounds pounds 


Milligrams Grams Kilograms 


xvs.e'> w 0.002 053 33 |0.000 173 611/0.000 142 857 64.798 918 0.064 798 918]0.000 064 798 
0.041 666 7 [0.003 472 222/0.002 857 143 1295.9784 1.295 9784 |0,001 295 
0.05 0.004 166 667/0.003 428.571 1555.1740 1.5551740 0. 
ore 966 146/0.004 747 179/0.0€3 906 ofl 2 


1 
0.911 458 3 28 349. 
i 31 103.481 


meesooe 
in 
mnt 
Shor 
ou 
© 
i) 
S 


.002 204 62 1000 
2.204 622 341\1 000 000 


UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 


Avoir. Avoir. Short Hun.J Short Long Metric 
Ounces Pounds Weights Tons Tons Kilograms Tons 


0.000 028 350 


0.0625 0.000 625 000 031 25 |0.000 027 902) 0.028 349 53 
1 0.01 0005 0.000 446 428 | 0.453 592 427 | 0.000 453 592 
100 1 0.044 642 86 45.359 243 | 0.045 359 243 
2000 20 0.892 857 1 907.184 86 | 0.907 184 86 
35 840 2240 22.4 1 1016.047 04 }1 047 
=1]35.273 957 |2.204 622 |0.022 046 223 41 ]0.000 984 206 1 0. 
==|35 273.957 | 2204.622 34|22.046 223 5 0.984 206 40 {1000 1 


hen the tables do not give the equivalent of | tables, maling ® asd of rien Polnte if neces- 
6 j sary, and merely a ng é€ results. 

ey cuantity directly ane plete ys or The supplementary metric units are formed by 

valent can usually be obtained, without the | eombining the words ‘‘meter,’” “gram,” and “liter” 


ition factors, by using quantities from several| table: 


‘fixes Meaning Units R 
1 s oot 
ili- => one-thousandth 7000 . 
i- |= one-hundredth ww 01 “meter” for length 
a rf ; 
a] = one-tenth <a a 
‘ oa 3 “gram” for weight or mass 
=i ors 1 
== ten 10 10 
or 1 “liter’’ for capacity 
100 
= one hundred ~ RE 100 
I ; 1000 
|= one thousand sak 1000 


BASIS OF MEASUREMENT IN PRECEDING TABLES 

reas in the All weights are derived from the International 
fife ‘derived rola ie aiken tional meter, | Kilogram, as authorized in the Mendenhall Order 
Patie relation between units of the customary of April 5, 1893. The relation used is 1 avoirdupois 
the metric systems being: 1 meter=39.37 pound—453.592 427 7 grams. 


capacities are-based on the equivalent 1 liter 
“is 1.000 028 cubic Rectneiem (7a eer 
qual | .937 inches in accordance w. 
Eicivaicnt of the meter given above. volume to 1.000 028 cubic decimeters, according 
ie gallon referred to in the tables is the United | the latest data; the value previously accepted was 
‘gallon of 231 cubic inches. The bushel is the | 1.000 027 cubic decimeters. b 
sd States bushel of 2 150.42 cubic inches. These | A»bushel (bu) is a unit of capacity equal to the 
‘must not be confused with the British units}-Vvolume of 2 150.42 cubic inches. This is the so- 


n ed in. lled stricken or struck bushel, A heaped bushel 
errs ile naey ameter for apples ¢f 2 747.715 cubic inches was established 


the U. S. Court of Customs Appeals on Feb. 
ee 1912, in United States v. Weber (no. 757). A 
heaped bushel, equivalent to 114 stricken bushels, 
is also recognized. 


volume occupied by the mass of 1 kilogram of pure 
water at its maximum density (at a temperature 
of 4° C, practically) and under the standard at- 


sssity of making a multiplication of these re-| with the six numerical prefixes, as in the following. 


‘A liter (liter) is a unit of capacity equal to the. 


mospheric pressure (of 760 mm). It is equivalent in > 


640 


COMPARISON OF TONS AND POUNDS IN USE IN J. S. 


/ 


Troy Lbs. Aeoiraapals Lbs. "Kilosrams Short Tons Long Tons Metric 
f 57 0.373 24 0.000 411 43 0.000 367 35 | 0.000 37 
tae C645 at 0.746 48 0.000 822 86 0.000 734 69. | 0.0007 
3 3 2.468 57 1.119 73 0.001 234 29 0.001 102 04 0.001 11 
i 4 3.291 43 1.492 97 0.001 645 71 0.001 469 39 0.001 492 
: 5 
ae .114 29 1.866 21 0.002 057 14 0.001 836 73 0.001 866 
é £037 14 21239.45 0.002 468 57 0.002 204 08 0.002 239 
; 7 5.760 00 2.612 69 0.002 880 00 0.002 571 43 0.002 612 
if 8 6.582 86 2.985 93 0.003 291 43 0.002 938 78 (002 985 § 
i 9 7.405 71 3.359 18 0.003 702 86 0.003 306 12 0.003 359 1 
21 1 0.453 59 0.0005 0.000 446 43 0.000 453 & 
2430 3 2 0.907 18 0.0010 0.000 892 86 0.000 907 
31645 83 3 1.360 78 0.0015 0.001 339 29 0.001 360 
4.861 11 4 1.814 37 0.0020 0.001 785 71 0.001 814 
\ 5 2.267 96 0.0025 0.002 232 14 0.002 267 9 
; rth ey 6 2.721 55 0.0030 0.002 678 57 0.002 721 & 
4 8.506 94 7 31175 15 0.0035 0.003 125 00 0.003 175 1 
: 9.722 22 8 3.628 74 0.0040 0.003 571 43 0.003 628 7 
, 10.937 50 9 4.082 33 0.0045 0.004 017 86 0.004 682 
‘ 2.679 23 2.204 62 1 0.001 102 31 0.900 984 21 0.001 
5.358 46 4.409 24 2 0.002 204 62 0.001 968 41 0.002 
*] 8.037 69 6.613 87 3 0.003 30 0.002 952 62 0.003 
c 10.716 91 8.818 49 4 0.004 409 24 0.003 936 83 0.004 
‘f 13.396 14 11.023 11 5 0.005 511 56 0.004 921 03 0.005 
- 16.075 37 + 43:227 73 6 0.006 613 87 0.005 905 24 0.006 
18.754 60 15.432 36 7 0.007 716 18 0.006 889 44 0.007 
21.433 83 17.636 98 8 0.008 818 49 0.007 873 65 0.008 
24.113 06 19.841 60 9 0.009 920 80 0.008 857 86 0.009 
! 2430.56 2000 907.18 1 0.892 86 0.907 18 
\ 4861.11 4000 1814.37 2 1.785 71 1.814 37 
7291.67 6000 2721.55 3 2.678 57 2.721 
5 9722.22 | 8000 3628.74 4 3.571 43 3.628 74 
4 12 152.78 10 000 4535.92 Bx te ‘| 4.464 29 4.535 92 
: 14 583.33 12 000 5443.11 ¢ 8 ' 6.357 14 5.443 11 
‘ 17 013.89 14 000 6350.29 6.250 6.350 29 
19 444.44 16 000 7257.48 8 7.142 86 7.257 48 
me) 21 875.00 18 000 8164.66 9 8.035 71 8.164 66 
: 2722.22 2240 1016.05 1.12 1 1.016 05 
i 5444.44 4480 2032.09 2124 2 2032 09 
8166.67 6720 3048.14 3:36 3 31048 14 
10 888.89 8960 4064.19 4.48 4 4.064 19 
- 
13 611.11 11 200 5080.24 5.60 5 4 4 
‘ 16 338.33 13 440 6096.28 6.72 |G 2088 38 
‘ 19 055.56 15 680 7112.32 7.84 7 71112 32 
21 777.78 17 920 8128.38 8.96 8 8.128 38 
: 24 500.00 20 160 44 10.08 9 9.144 42 
2679.23 2204.62 1000 1.102 31 0.984 21 1 
‘ 5358.46 4409.24 2000 2/204 62 1.968 41 2 
8037.69 6613.87 3000 3.306 93 2.952 62 3 
| 10 716.91 8818.49 4.409 24 3.936 83 4 
13 396,14 11 023.11 5000 5.511 56 4.921 
16 075.37 13 227.73 6000 * 6.613 87 5.905 32 é 
fe 18 754.60 15 432.36 7000 7.716 18 6.889 44 7 
21 433.83 17 636.98 8000 81818 49 7.873 65 8 
24 113.06 19 841.60 9000 9.920 80 8.857 86 9- 
E ad 
§ Nautical Miles To Statute Miles 


N Source: United States Hydrographic office d 
i nautical mile (equivalent to one knot) = 6,080.20 feet—i statute mile — 5,280. feet. . 


o Nautical Statute Nautical Statute Nautical Statute 
s Miles. Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles Neate? Si lex 
BF. i 1.15 26 29.940 = 
4 51 58.729 76 
., 2 2.30 27 31.092 52 59.881 77 38; Ba 
o 3145 28 321243 53 61.032 78 89.8: 
4 4.61 29 33395 54 27184 79 90.9% 
4 5 5.76 30 _ 34.547 55 63.335 80 92. 
. 6 6 1 35.698 56 64.487 81 93 
7 8.06 32 36.850 57 65.639 82 94. 
Y 5 10.36 at 30.153 39 67.949 3 86 
- 10 11.52 35 40/304 60 69.093 35 oy : 
< il 12.667 36 41.456 61 70.245 86 99. 
12 13819 37 42607 62 71.396 87 100 
1 14,970 38 43759 63 72.548 88 101. 
14 . 16.122 39 44.911 64 73.699 89 102 
15 17.273 40 46 062 65 74.851 90 103 
16 181425 41 47.214 66 76.003 91 104. 
5 17 191576 42 48365 67 real 92 105. 
18 20.728 43 49.517 68 78.306 93 107.08 
19 21.880 44 50.668 69 79.457 108, 
Pa | Re a | eae | ee | ae 
i 1.760 96 -110 
22 25.334 47 54.123 72 8 
| 23 26.486 48 55.275 Cpa) 84.063 9 12 
24.5 27.637 49 56.426 - || 74 =| 85.215. 9 114) 
25 28.789 50 © BF618 We 75 86.366 100 116 


‘ 


ae. Pe eee bad as eT a eet thi | 
a: 5 . : 
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Weights and Measures—American and Foreign Equivalents 


Foreign Weights and Measures 


Source: National Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 


American 


American Denomina- Where Used Equivalents 


Equivalents tions 
Ss) a 4,423 gal 4 Klafter.......| Germany... 
mes ag SC ne 5.6189 bu Koku. . : 
Rickey aks PORCCRIC DS. cies oy e's’ 0.02471 acre Kwan. . DAD, Oo coed 
Las 5 


-|1. aa Ib 


SS i FS 25.40 Ib 
ih ‘iquid) Cuba, Spain and 

’ enezuela....... 4. — gal Libra (Ib)....|Argentina........ 

28 wa ety America. . 


Ve Gow peas 5. ve sq ft os 


ee 1.12 Ib 

iP Ldde ola >» -|Argentina........ 20.077 gal 
and Mexico...... 20.0787 gal r 
er he Uruguay 
"A Venezuela. ...... 


11.2 gal 
Baer eee 5 361 8 Ib 
lone grains 
Se ER ort 7,096.5 $a meter 
0: 12 inch 
Be | tin U. 8. bu 


Manzana..... Nicaragua 
Se thse a5 Costa Rica 
and Salvador. 


Philippines. 
Perot; SUS bok a Meee 5.9 ae 
eens ee Spain... 


Cilia ps op Cela) | went eee ee Sante 


PL Pi Ge tis FWA ety cc To s'e.00 
.|2.6997 acres ae A 
49.38 grains |j/Rotl......... 

eine 0.22239 acre les ayaecaia! 
5745 bu Sain Sen ares 


Metri: Aes ns PO CD «55. 2)+ sis) : 

scigeea Varese ss2202.(Angentin 12210) BL 0044 inches 

3 .....| Costa Rica | A 

Wes sat and ae hose . 132.913 inches AG 

sd i .| Guatemala. . : 7. 

Be Mois} s (LEAD. CNOW) © pric ent eosin ne rl VA At ae ot SS LN Ongurase a, ao en 5 3 
Bulow secics : i Nicaragua. ......./33. 7 

47S p . cess. | Chile and Peru... .)32. aes a 

PRES pet i, " 

seeee Polat i BRN a % 

Heese leas aS cotlan " 

RORY heres 1-32 €! , and ireland. . e 


denote © 
‘0 mnilli rams is now very. Seaeaiis in ene The word also’ is used ‘to i 
ere a snag Thus, pure gold is 24 carats fine. 


So 


oS. eee 


¢ 


642 


chester) bushe : 

U. S. bushel = 0.96895 British Imperial bushel. 

British quart = 1.03205 U. 8. dry quarts. 

U.S. dry quart = 0.96895 British quart. 

British quart (or gallon) = 1.20094 U. S. liquid 
Quarts (or gallons). 

U. S. liquid quart (or gallon) = 0.83268 British 
quart (or gallon). 

The British gallon, under the act of 1878, is 
defined as the volume of 10 standard pounds of 
distilled water weighed in air against brass weights, 
‘both air and water at 62 degrees Fahrenheit with 
the barometer at 30 inches and contains 277.42 


cubic inches. os 

The U. S. gallon is defined as containing 231 
cubic inches. 

There are 39.370113 British inches or 39.37 U. S. 


inches in one meter. This difference between the 


Household Measures 


One teaspoon=114 fluid drams; one tablespoon= 
3 teaspoons (level-fuli. measure in each case). 

The teaspoon is the household or culinary tea- 
Spoon and not the medical teaspoon. 

One quart U. S. dry measure contains 67.20 cube 
inches. 

One quart U. S. liquid measure contains 57.75 
Cubic inches. One pound of butter displaces approxi- 
mately 3114 cubic inches as the average butter 
carton is 215 x 215 x 5 inches. s 

The following tables of equivalents are taken 
from the Fannie Merritt Farmer's “The Boston 
Cooking School Cook Book.” 

A few grains=less than 4g teaspoon; 16 table- 
spoons=1 cup. 

‘Three teaspoons=1 tablespoon; 14 pint=1 cup. 

One fluid oz.=2 tablespoons; 1 qt. jar=4 cups. 

Two pints=I quart; 4 gills=1 pint. 

Eight quarts=1 peck. 

Four pecks=1 bushel: 4 quarts=1 gallon. 


* | = a = 
Weights and Measures—Bushel, Household, Electrical — 3 
U. S. and British Weights and Measures Compared — 


4 Source: National Bureau of Standards 
British eat bushel = 1.03205 U. S. (Win- 


‘ 


ahr a er U. S. inch can therefore 
glec most cases. 3 

The foot came from the length of the king 
the old cubit was the length of a forearm; the 
came from the weight of a single grain of 
“‘well dried from the middle of the ear’ ; and t 
inch originated as the thickness of a man’s thuil 
Traditionally the acre was the area of ground # 
@ plowman with one ox could turn over in a daz 

Often, neighboring countries assigned sligh 
different lengths to the same unit, such as the z 
—which might equal any length from 11.3 Or: 
inches. The Greeks recognized three different f! 
which were used for three different purposes, 
pre-Elizabethan England, the gallon depended ull 
the usage, that for wine being considerably smak 
than the standard for ale. P 
The height of horses is measured in hands : 
their weight in stones; paper by the ream, wh 
may be 480 or 500 sheets. 


Taken from Aunt Sammy’s Radio Recipes. - 
vised: Three teaspoons=1 tablespoon; 4 tablespo 
=14 cup; 16 tablespoons=1 cup; 1% cup=1 gill 
cups=1 pint; 4 cups=1 quart. 

The approximate weights of certain comni 
commodities per cup (45 liquid pint) are: 

Granulated sugar, butter, lard, and rice~ 
pound. 

pee 


pound. 
Cornmea 


—5 ounces. ‘ 
Stemmed raisins—6 ounces. . 
A 1-qt. measure-holds 1 lb. of wheat flour, 

butter or broken loaf sugar; 1 Ib. 2 oz. of cw 

meal or brown sugar; 1 Ib. 1 oz. of powdes 
white sugar. 
There are as a rule 10 eggs to a pound, 
Milk, at 68° Fahrenheit, weighs 8.60 lbs. a gall 

Provided it contains 3 per cent of butter fat: et 

8.37 lbs. a gallon, if it has in it 28 per cents 

butter fat. When cream contains 40 per cent) 

fat it weighs 8.28 Ibs. a gallon. 


Bushel—Dry measure in the United States is 
based on the old English Winchester bushel. Both 


* Federal and State laws fix the bushel as a unit of 


and a half; 


2150.42 cubic inches. 

The United States Court of Customs Appeals 
decided (1912), that a “bushel” under the tariff 
law means a heaped bushel, and that a heaped 
bushel should contain 2747.715 cubic inches. Under 

is decision a heaped bushel is 27.8 per cent larger 
than a struck bushel. 

Basket—The Federal Standard Container Act of 
1916 fixes standards for baskets and other contain- 
ers for small fruits, berries, and vegetables of the 


Electrical Units 


Source: National Bureau of Standards = 


Roman and Arabic Numerals - { 


9 
Source: Historical Records Z 
M4 2.3 eas RIES VER 16; XX. Le 

II sabe wed | XVER COS 097 | Sear oo eae 

Il eB LOR UMD a 13] XVIII... .18}L....S, he: 

IV Sy). 9 | ena b. 8 >. GER LX. ......60/CC. 

v TORR 5c. 5 ISR a. 20/LXX. ..* .70/CCG. 


Nors—A dash line over a numeral, mu 
100,000; D=500,000; M=1,000,000; CLTX—159,000: 
Other general rules in Roman numerals are as 


ae 1), “3 Shae | a letter repeats its value— 
XX=20;-CCC=300; (2), a ter placed after one 
of greater value adds thereto—VI=6; DC=600; 


eel Ce ee aE 
Medical Signs and Abbreviations 


R (Lat. Recipe), take; 4A, of each; ib, pound; z 
ounces:3, drachm; 9, scruple; TL, minim, or drop, 
O or o, pint; f 3%, fluid ounce; fz, fluid drachm: as, 
3%. 83, half an ounce; Z i, one ounce; Z iss, one ounce 

% ij, two ounces: gr., grain; Q. S., as much 
as sufficient; Ft. Mist., let a mixture be made; Ft 


Bushel, Basket, Barrel, Cord y 


Itiplies the value by 1,000: 


tracts there 
—0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 


following capacities: 14 pint, 1 pint, 1 quart 
multiples of the quart, standard dry measure; ¢ 
standards for Climax baskets for grapes and ott 
fruits and vegetables of the following capacitif 
2, 4, and 12 quart, standard dry measure. This 
is interstate in application. 

Barrel—The U. §. standard barrel for fruits cS 
Vegetables (except cranberries) has a cal city 
7,056 cu. in; the U. S. standard barrel for cra 
berries has a capacity of 5,826 cu. in. 

Cord—A cord of wood contains 128 cubic feet. 
standard size of a piled cord of wood is 8 feet low 
by 4 feet wide, by 4 feet high. 

A board foot is 1 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 in. 


permitting just 1 ampere to 
sure, 


=559,000. i 
(3), a letter placed befor 
fom ite” one of greater value an 
Arabic numerals are those now commonly in uli 
» etc, x 
> ¥ 


Haust., let a draught be made 
at pleasure; Aq 
Pulv., powder; 


; Ad., add to; Ad Inf 
water; M., mix; c., ma , 
Pil., pili; Solv., dissolve: St. 

be taken; D. dose; Dil., 


ash; Garg. a gargle; Ho 
Inject., tion: Gtt., dro) 


fhe weights given below may be used to estimate 
approximate weights of trees less limbs by mul- 
ng weight per cubic foot by number of cubic 

per tree. 

e following rule may be used to estimate the 

lume of a tree in cubic feet: 


» Per cubic 


& Species 


52 34 2,830 
48 41 3,420 
igre trans ex ew < bee 46 38 3,160 
Siterersis chi, aie ale 'vin d's 08s 43 26 2,170 
Lepisey osae eg 42 26 2,170 
- a ee 54 45 3,750 
 Gts,« Wis, a slo beware 57 ces 3,670 
ae oy arate anh 50 38 3,160 
Sa eT 46 27 2,259 
BE, nornse tee 36 31 2,580 
deep Ssh 37 33 2,750 

REPINCEDEG..°. «3s. wie vibe re eh Ce | 
ar, northern white....} 28 22 1,830 
, Port Orford....... 56 29 2,420 
dar, southern white....| 26 23 920 
27 23 920 
45 35 ,930 


58 S3ces 


sy 
ooo 


BBs 


20 
30 


DODONWOORD 


38 


irdry (12 per cent moisture content). 


The decorative value of wood depends upon its 
lor, figure, luster, and the way in which it takes 
ilers, stains, fumes, and transparent finishes. 

he sapwood of all species is light in color and 
some species it is practically white. The white 
gwood of certain species, such as maple, makes it 
erable to the heartwood for specific uses. In 
species, such as hemlock, the true firs, bass- 
d, cottonwood, and beech, there is little or no 
erence in color between sapwood and heart- 
d, but in most species the heartwood is darker 
fairly uniform in color. 
plain-sawed boards and rotary-cut veneer the 
al growth rings frequently form ellipses and 
bolas that make striking figures, especially 


Lbs. 
Coal, soft... 
9) |C 


Material Lbs. 


ag te RENE 180 
Glass: Common .|150-175 
5||Graphite......-.|144-170 


eubic inet... 3).\- 6a. 
cubic inches,....... 


Weights and Measures—Woods, Water, Other Solids 
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Weight of Commercially Important American Woods 
Source: Department of Agriculture 


0.78D2 H 
144 4 
where V = volume of tree in cubic feet 
D2 = the square of the tree’s diameter at 444 feet 
from the ground in inches 
H = total height of tree in feet 


Per cubic 
foot Per ** 
Species 1,000 
| Air-*| board 
Green| dry feet 
Lb. 


Hemlock, eastern......... 
Hemlock, western. ‘ 
Hickory, pecan. 


Hickory, true.. te 63 
Honeylocust...... 2.2.06 61 
aed amas 48 

Gah ee Ce meierers 58 


Magnolia, cucumber...... 
Magnolia, een on were 


Maple, bigleaf........... 47 
Manle- binek: 5.0.5 ss pas 54 
Maple, red soe. 36.5 52% «ante 50 
Maple, sifveriiun.'. os esau e 45 
Maple) SUBAF .00 encase als 56 
ais 6 i inis oclmely wie 64 

he os os wows 63 

39 


Pine, northern 
| Pine, Norway. 


hite 


a Weight of Solids Other Than Wood (Lbs. Per Cubic Foot) 


Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables 


Weight of Water 


Source: National Bureau of Standards 


; Pine, ponderos: 
Pines, southern yellow 


Pine, loblolly........-+. 53 
Pine, longleaf......../.. 55 
Pine, shortleaf........- 52 3,000 
Pine, sagar :< 25... < see oss 52 2,080 
Pine, western white....... 35 2,250 
£5.s ody Viele 38 2,330 
eer are oe 50. 2,330 
Spruce, eastern.........-. 34 2,330 
Spruce, Engelmann.,..... 39 1,920 
Spruce, Sitka.........-+-- 33 2,330 
| SUBATDEITY « .. ws eee cscess 48 3,000 
| SyGaore ;.{..'iee> see R epee 52 2,830 
ort ea 47 . : 


3s 


Weight per 1,000 board feet (nominal size) airdry (12 per cent moisture content). 


when the rings are irregular in width and outline 
on the cut surface. On quarter-sawed surfaces 
these rings form stripes, which are not especially 
ornamental unless they are irregular in width and 
direction. The relatively large rays, often referred 
to as flakes, form a conspicuous figure in quarter- 
sawed oak and sycamore. With interlocked grain, 
which slopes in alternate directions in successive 
layers from the center of the tree outward, quarter- 
sawed surfaces show a ribbon effect, either be- 
cause of the difference in reflection of light from 
successive layers when the wood has a ‘natural 
luster or because cross grain of varying degree 
absorbs stains unevenly. Much of this type of 
figure is lost in plain-sawed lumber. 


Material 


Piteh...37 «san 67 
7 Force ae pay 
orphyry......+ as 
rit ae - |309-318 

165 


Materiai Lbs. 
" Su 


imperial gallon..... 
“imperial gallons, - . 
imperial gallons, . . 
1 U. Si-gallon; .. Ges. 
13.45 U.S, gallons. .,.... A 
269.0 U.S. galloms....... 


<-Fw y os 


. 


RP Pe es 


3 
wd ee 


* 


(ee. 


644 Atomic Weights, Symbols, Density 
International Atomic Weights, 1948 


: (The Chemical Elements) { po 

Source: The Journal of the American Chemical Society. Atomic weight is the average weight 
aad cenpetes to an atom of oxygen as 16. Hydrogen was the early standard of mass; later oxyge 
adop 5 


. Atomic | Atomic Atomic 
Chem, Element | Symbol |Number| Weight Chem. Element | Symbol |Number 


Actinium:s|..:,...- Ac Mercury.... 
97 Molybdenum 
Am Neodymium 


B 5 10.82 Phosphorus 

Br : Platinum 

Cd i Plutonium 

Ca 40.08 Potassium ........ 
G : Praseodymium.... 
Ce ~ Protactinium 


Beaye 


gai Bugeee 
SE°B2883"E8"R BS 


ea 
eee es 


se 


ends Gow 
35095 % oo, 


oe 


gi 
8 


nwa 
be C700 C9 


Breed a 


*Approximate. 


Density (Actual Weight) of Chemical Elements 


Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables, grams per cubic centimeter. To reduce to pounds 4 


4 cubic foot, multiply by. 62.4 
_. Numbers in parentheses indicate numbers are doubtful; ii igh: : 
low; + value is greater than number given; — smaller tin umber giver ft high? |>. valaeaa 


Chem. Element Grams. | Melting Pt. Chem. Element Grams. Melting HI 


Aluminum, liquid....... 
Antimony, liquid........ 


_ 


Neodymium.. 
Neon. 
Nickel 


gee 


o 


Oxygen, liquid! 2.022235! 
Palladium 


Oe 0710000 
i] 
i] 


_ 


w iJ 
CRN EHNOMHNIO 


sais 


Calcium... . 
Carbon, diamond. . ay 
arbon, graphite........ 


ae 
POND: D 


POCO COM WIN WO HH ORNMOWH OND 
OP ise] wh 


oSy 
3 


_ 


C9? COCNCO OO Te +> RON) 


ee eecese 


tod 
COW mR ame 
Iti 


BSan OSIEEVS "SSE: & 


ee 


MANIHE 


NHOROw~pA 


Manganese. . 8 
Mercury. liquid. .., ae 


*Arsenic melting point 500° GC. under pres 
Radium melts at 960° centigrade; carbon; af 3500°. 


see! 
Bes 


Element 


BOILING POINTS OF THE CHEMIC. 


Element 


o* 


Disecoverers of Chemical Elements 


Year 
Discov. Discoverer Element es 
..ee] 1899 |Debierne Mercury.......-.0> a a 
Allison Molybdenum. -| 1782 
Wohler Neodymium 1885 
Valentin men 1898 
Rayleigh, Ramsay Nickel 1751 
- |Magnus Nitroge 1772 
part oe i 1804 
ug) D xygen. 1774 
. |Valentine Palladium 1803 
Davy __ |{Phosphorus......-- 1669 
Balard |= |jPlatinum.........- 1735 
Stromeyer ~~ |/Polonium........-- 1898 
Davy + —_—s {Wj Potassium........-. ieee 
teats 188 
Klaproth 1898 
Bunsen, Kirchoff ||Radon...........-- 1900 
Scheele = |{Rhenium........-- 1925 
Vauquelin j§  ||Rhodium........-- 1803 
Brandt | __ j{Rubidium.......... 1861 
Hatchett 1845 
1879 
Boisbaudran 1879 
Mosander 1817 
Demarcay 1823 
Scheele 1 
Marignac 1807 
Boisbaudran 17' 
Winkler B. C. 
1802 
Coster.Hevesy  ||Tellurium........-- 1782 
Ramsay jj Terbium.........-- 1843 
Cleve  j{Thallium,.......-- 1861 
Cavendish |jThorium........--- 1828 
Hopkins, Harris, = {/Thulium.......-.-- 1879 
Yntema-—$§w:sOSJJ Ti... . eee eee eee ~ Oo. 
Reich, Richter  ||Titanium ......--- 1789 
Courtois | -~_ j{Tungsten........-- 1783 
Tennant 1789 
1830 
Ramsay, Travers 1929 
Mosander ° 1898 
¥tterbium 1878 
Arfyedson Yttrium. 1794 
Welsbach, Urbain zine ... ofan . Cc. 
Liebig, Bussy Zirconium. ...... 1789 
Gahn 


Discoverer 


Hjelm 

Welsbach 

Ramsay, Travers 
Cronstedt 
Rutherford 
Tennant 

Priestley, Scheele 
Wollaston 

Brandt 

Ulloa 

aes and Mme. Curie 
Welsbach 

f Bes Curies. Bemont 


Dor! 
Noddack and Tacke 
Wollaston 
Bunsen, Kir: hoff 
a 


Berzelius 
Berzelius 


Davy 

Crawford 
Eckeberg 

Von Reichenstein 
Mosander 
Crookes 


Berzelies 
Cleve 


Seina) ar 


Klaproth 
Sefstrom 
Allison, Minder 
Ramsay, Travers 
Marignac 
Gadolin 


Klaproth 


AL ELEMENTS (DEGREES, CENTIGRADE) 


| c Element jaa? i Element |_ GI Element e.° 
{1,380 ‘|Chlorine.......: | —34.7\\Manganese...... 1,900 }/Rhubidium. 700 
"|185.7 |Copper....--.-++ 2.300 |\Molybdenum.. “| 3700.9 Selenium.. 638 
615 j\Helium......... —268.9||Neon.....-- +--+ ‘|—245.8||Sodium 
1,140 ||Hydrogen .|—252.7|| Nitrogen. 
1,450 ||Iodine...... ae 184.3|!Ozone....- 
net ara eR ee 3,000 |Phosp horus. 
4 767 cy a ae ee 1.620 ||Platinum.. 
7 714,200) elagneetoms at Pe 1110 | Potassium 


DENSITY OF GASES (WEIGHT IS GRAMS PER LITRE) 


‘ Specific Gray.| Lbs. 4 FaRE ) Specific: ‘Grave le 
f Weht.|———_|_ Per. as 3 
a ein Air—1 Ort Cu. Ft. Grams| Air—1_ O—1 |Cu. Ft. 
Sa 1.2930 |1.0000 0.9048 |0.08072||Hydrochlorie acid. “\76308 |1.2682 |1-1475 |0.10237 
Aeetylené....2+++- 11791 |0.9119 0.8251 |0.07361|| Hydrofluorie acid . “10.922 _|0.713;__ |0- 0.0876 
mmonia.....-+-> 0:7708 |0.5961 |0.5394 |0.04812|| Hydrogen... .. 08987 |0.06950|0.06289| 0.00561 
ATOM. ...02-+- eee + [1-7 0:3773 |1.2462 |0.11118|| Hydrogen sulphide .|1.538 [1-189 1.076 0.09602 
Bromine. «. +--+: 7i4. (552. |5.00_ |0.446 || Krypton......-... 708 868. |2.595 0.231 
Fein whe lets "594 |2.006 |1.815 {0.1619 || Met crrtttt  lo716g (0.5542 {0-501 eA 
SNe Ge weak 119768 |1.5289 |1.3833 |0.12341 Methy! Chioride.. . .|2.304 [1-782 ! rae ne 
‘bon monoxide... 1.2. 0.9671 |0.8750 |0.07806 Math ether.....- 2110 41.632% |2-' Wei 
Bblorine......-+++: 3921 (2.491 |2.254 |0.2011 ||Neon...........-- 9002 |0.6962. |0-6 0. 
(Coal gas..-...----|0-41 to 0.32 to |0.29 to |0.026to Nitrog ea Ses cons 1.2507 |0.9673  |9-8752 07808 
0.96 0.74 67 .060 Nitrle oxide. ...... 1°3402 11.0365 |0-9378 |0.0836 
By janogen. »- ++ }2'393. 11.797. {1.626 |0-1450_|| Nitrous oxide.....- 19777 _|1.5296 |1-3839 |0.12387 
Bake thei fiaiete 2.3785 11.0489 |0.9490 |0.08467||Oxygen........-..|1-42805 1.1052 {1-0000 alee 
ethylene. =. **77 7173609 |0.9752 |0.8823 |0.07872|| Propane... .. 7: --- 2/0196 |1.5620 [1.4132 O14 08 
e ere yey een Bot 19 10.106 ||Steam at 100° C....|0.598 0.46) 418 |0. a 
eae “1785 10.1381 |0.1249 |0.01115]| Sulphur dioxide. . "12°9266 |2.2634 aaa 0.18270 
drobromic eid, 7/3:616 12.797 {2.530 _10.2257_|| Xenon...» ‘851 14.525. |4-094 103653 


Ancient Greék and Roman Weights and Measures « - 


{ WEIGHTS Co style = = - Ser = 17.5 cu. 
Soman libra (pound) = 10 oz. 18 pwt. 135-7 er., 2 apne hous = 12 cotyles = 210 cu. ca =. 
ErOy.. und) = 11 oz. 7 pwt. 16 2-7 gr., 


E a ( LONG MEASURE i 
} pee ipeat to m minae) = 56 Ibs. 11 oz. 0 pwt. a ee mores foot = 11 3-5 inches. , Y 


bit = 17.4 rants 


”, Troy. 
1 Deck 2-9 pint > Pariong : = oe ft 10 10 inches 
20 modus = e =-9 pint. ong = n jz 
ee = 70 ae in. = nearly 1 p pints Mile = 4,835 feet. 
0 cu. in. = about 144 bushels, Grecian cubit = 18.25 inches. 
LIQUID MEASURE Furlong = 504 ft. 4 1-5 inches. 
= 2.9 cu. in. = nearly 42 gill. Mile = 4,030 feet. 


= a tittle. over 
in.=a Ui 209 


646 Human Heights and Weights; Bodyweight, longevity; Thermometers | 


Average Height and Weight of Men. and Women 
Source: Life Insurance Medical Directors and the Actuarial Society of America ¥ 
The weights are with shoes on, and usually with coat and vest, which weigh from 3 to 7 pound 


5 WOMEN’ a 
2 ie t.| Hst.|} Het. Hegt.| Het.) Hst.| Het. 
reas gt Bas 5 B mz i 8 ait 5’ 17| 5° 2” | 5° 3”| 5’ a7 
Wet Wet. 
15-19 111 
20-24.) 119 | 121 
25-29 41 126 


50-54 162 167 172 152 | 157 | 162 | 166 | 170 | 174 


The figures in the above tables (except the 15-19 line in each table) are taken from the ‘Med as 
Actuarial Mortality Investigation” published in 1912. ‘ 


i) 
A similar investigation was made in 1929 jointly by the Actuarial Society of America and t 
Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors and reported in the ‘‘Medical Impairment Studi 
» (1929). ; 
‘The data from this study agreed so closely with those of the previous one that changes in the 
were recommended for only those ages below 20. A 
Accordingly, the figures in both tables (except those in the 15-19 line in each table) represent # 
results of the 1912 and 1929 inquiries. The figures for the 15-19 line come from the 1929 study. 


t . . 
cae Body Weight and Longevity 
: following statements are based on the rec+ | that is associated with the most favorable md 
Salat inanes companies: - tality experience, and that this optimum weig 

Among short men—that is, those below 5 feet 7] or best build, is not the average build. { 
inches in height—at the age period 40 to 44 years, It is stated that those who weigh between 10 a 
an excess of 20 per cent in weight involves an| 20 per cent below the average show the optim 

ded mortality of 30 per cent above the normal. | condition for longevity at most ages beyond ea. 

40 per cent excess in weight in such individuals] adult life. . : 

olves an increased mortality of nearly 80 per Continuing the question of optimum 
t. 


weight, . 


best build, as indicated by insurance records, 
q ong tall men—that is, those over 5 feet 10| stated that at ages under 30 years the lowest mai 
- imei; jn height—the adverse situation is even tality rates among insured persons are found 
more \marked; for among them, at ages 40 to 44, a] those whose weights are above the average, | 
20 per. cent excess in weight carries a 40 per cent excess of weight of about 10 pounds above the ayel| 
it incre in mortality, and a 40 per cent excess in| age producing the most favorable mortality re 
weight Goubles the mortality. between the ages of 20 and 24 years. 
On other hand, underweight, which is com- This excess tapers off until about age 
mon beret rase presents a different picture. In gen-| which age the lowest mortality is found amot 
eral, und&rweight is an advantage, provided of] persons of approximately average weight. Beyo 
course, the percentage of deficiency is not too| age 30, the lowest mortality is found among pe 
ae It is a serious impairment. in early adult sons whose weights are below average. at 
_, life, especiany among tall men... At age 50 optimum on ee appears to be, .on 
’ Persons who are over 5 feet 10 inches and who} average, 30 to 40 pounds’ below the average weig: 
are 20 per cént below the average weight for their | for that age. : 
height show an increased mortality of 30 per cent. Discrimination must be made between types 
Persons 30 per Gent underweight have a 50 per cent] build of overweight persons, it being shown thi 
excess mortality at these early ages. among overweights having a large 
But from age’ 40 onward this condition, in fact, 
becomes a distinct advantage; for these are the 
__beople who have’ the best mortality rates. weight 
panios indionre (eae the records of Insurance Cor. a S lead 1 
Puy jtha ere is an optimum weight should 
—that is, @ weifht-height ratio in relation to age 
j | 
i Thermometers—Comparative Scales 
* Source—The Smithsonian Institution 
Fahr- . | Fahr- ahr- 
mur, heit Tan a) see t sels i 
80° 212°|Water Bolls || go0°’ | Yooo'| aia 
76 E-\o03 | Leva 29.3 
vel. : 36.7} 98 |Blood Heat 
72 As 194 23° | 35° | 95 
£85 | 185 25.8 
63.1" 78.9) 174 24 30 
{yo 75 167 | Alcohol Boils 21.3) 26.7, 
56 "| 70 | 158 20 25 
52/1 65 | 149 6 
4 140 12.4 
1 4 55 | 131 ; 10:2 
82.2) 52.8! 127 |Tallow Melts 8 
SM 40 50 122 5.8 
to 86 45.) 113 4 
33.8] 42.2) 108 1.3 
* 82 40) 104 


To reduce Fahrenheit to Centigrade, subtract 32 degrees and multipl 5/9; to reduce Cen‘ 
‘to Fahrenheit, multiply by 9/5 and add 32 degrees; to reduce menue ts entlavede, multiply 


er 


Multiplication and Division Table 


A number in the top line (19) multiplied by a | ber at the top of that column (19) results in the 

number in the last column on the left (18) pro- number (18) at the extreme left; also, a number in 

iduces the number where the top line and the side | the table (342) divided by the number (18) at the 

line meet (342), and so on throughout the table. extreme left gives the number (19) at the top of 
A number in the table (342) divided by the num- | the column, and so on throughout the table. 


ae ee 
6,;7)8 


9 )10) 41) 12) 13| 14) 15| 16) 17\18 19 | 20 | 21 | 22 | 23| 24] 25 : 


12} 14 18] 20} 22| 24] 26| 28] 30) 32) 34) 36 38| 40| 42] 44) 46] 48) 50 
18) 21 27\ 30) 33| 36| 39) 42| 45) 48) 51) 54 57| 60| 63] 66) 69) 72) 75 
24| 28 36| 40| 44| 48| 52] 56] 60) 64) 68) 72 76| 80| 84| 88] 92] 96}100 
30) 35 45| 50\.55| 60] 65| 70] 75] 80) 85] 90 95|100|105]110]115} 120) 125 
36) 42 54| 60| 66] 72| 78\ 84| 90) 96 102|108]114|120}126]132}138) 144] 150 

49 63| 70| 77| $4| 91| 98)105|112)119 126|133|140|147|154|161) 168] 1765) 
48) 56 72| 80| 88} 96|104|112|120}128)136 144|152|160|168|176|134| 192|200 
54| 63 81| 90} 99|108]117|126|135}144|153 162|171|180|189]198|207| 216/225 
60} 70 90}100|110}120|130}140| 150) 160) 170/180 190|200|210|220|230} 240| 250 


88] 99/110|121}132|143/154|165 176|187|198|209|220|231|242|252| 264) 275 

$4] 96|108|120|132|144|156|168 180|192|204|216|228/240|252|264|276| 288) 300 
65| 78| 91|104|117|130/143}156 169|182|195|208]221|234|247|260|273|286 299] 312|325 
70| 84] 98|112}126/140/154/168 182|196]210|2241238|252|266{280|294 308/322] 336) 350 
75) 90|105|120/135}150) 165/180 195|210|225|240/255/270|285|300)315|330 345) 3601375 


“Ro|-96|112|128|144|160|176|192| 208 |224|240)256|272 2881304|320|336|352|368] 384| 400 
és 83 1021119|136|153|170|187|204|221 |238]255|272|289|306 323|340|357|3741391| 408] 425 
51 90/108|126|144|162|180|198|216)234|252|270/258 306|324|342|360|378|396|414| 432] 450! 
6) 95/114|133|152|171|190|209|228|247|266|285|304 323|342|361|380|399|418|437| 456/475 
$0|100|120|140|160|180|200|220|240|2601280|300 320|340|360|380|400|420|440/460] 480} 500 


=a=|7561147 11681 189/210) 231|252|273|294/315/336|357 3781399 |420|441 |462|483] 504) 525 
$3 1% 132 t54 196 188 $20/942|264|286|308|330|352|374|396|418)440)/462/484 506| 528| 550 
Sa\i|ias|toutea(ao7 0]204 (2209) aao (ics agslsgs a anno eaa laa azeladg 
2b ALT {200 325 350 375 300|325|350|375|400|425|450|475|500|525|550/575 600/625} 25 


Wage J Past a bt kt at kt 
ow SOCBIN TPWNE COBONH Pwr 


Areas of Circles 


4 cumference of a circle multiply the | or depth. Thus, a pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1 
( ee find te 159265 (commonly expressed as | foot in length contains .7854 cubic feet. To find 


irele multiply the | how many gallons are contained in a pipe or 
sq aan BE a ats ed #185398 usually ex-| cylinder, divide the cubic contents by 231, which is 


‘Saneed as .7854)..To find the cubic contents of a| the number of cubic inches in a United States 
C} mesa or cok multiply the area by the height | gallon. 


a > CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT 


: G Diam-| Ci’m- Diam-, Ci’m- 
eter |ference| agen \ferencel Ronee eter |fecence|) o*6 


Diam-,| Ci’m- 


eter | |ference| “56? 


‘ 0 equal in area to circle when the side | equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side 
of the ee equals 0.88623 imultiplied by the diam- Any straight line extending from the centre 0; 
-ter of the circle; or when the diameter of the circle! a circle to the circumference is called a radius. 


ie i x 3 

2 a 46656} 6.000/3.301 69 | 4761 8.306}4.101 
3 de 50653) 6.082|3.332 70 | 4900 8.366)4.121 
4 2. 54872| 6.164}3.362|| 71 | 5041 8 .426]4.140 
“3 2. 59319| 6.245/3.391 72 | 5184 8.485]4.160 
6 2. ( 6.324|3.420|| 73 | 5329 8.544/4.179 
vi 2. 68921) 6.403)3. 74 | 5476 8 .602}4. 198 
8 2. 74088] 6.480/3.476 75 | 5625 8.660 cos ; 

9 3. 79507| 6.557\3.503 76 | 5776 8.717|4.235 
10 3. 85184] 6.633/3.530|| 77 | 5929 8.775|4. 254 
11 3. 91125] 6.708|3.556]| 78 | 6084 §.831|4.272 
12 3. 97336] 6.782|3.583 79 | 6241 8.888)}4.290 
i3 3. 103823) 6.855)3.608 80 | 6400 8.944)/4.308 
14 3. 110592) 6.928|3.634 81 | 6561 9.000|4.326 
15 3. 117649} 7.000/3.659 82 | 6724 9.055|4,344 
“16 4. 125000} 7.071|3.684|| 83 | 6889 9.110)4.362 
17 4. 132651) 7.141|3.708]| 84 | 7056 9.165|4.379 
18 4. 140608) 7.211|3.732 85 | 7225 9.219]4.396 
19 4. 148877] 7.280|3.756]| 86 | 7396 9.273|4.414 
20 4. 157464| 7.348|3.779 87 | 7569 9.327|4.431 
21 4. 166375| 7.416|3.803|| 88 | 7744 9 .380/4.448 
22 4. 175616) 7.483|3.825|| 89 | 7921 9.434/4.464 
23 4. 185193| 7.549/3.848]| 90 | 8100 9.486]4.481 
24 4. 195112} 7.615)/3.87' 91 | 8281 9 .539|4.497 
“25 5. 205379) 7.681|/3.893|| 92 | 8464 9.591/4.514 
26 5. 216000) 7.746|/3.914|| 93 | 8649 9.643)4.530 
27 5. 226981| 7.810/3.936 94 | 8836 9.695|4.546 
2 5. 238328) 7.874|3.957 95 | 9025 9.746|4.562 
29 5, 250047| 7.937\3.979|| 96 | 9216 9.798)4.578 
30 5. 262144) 8.000)4.000 97 | .9409 9.84814.594 
“31 5. 274625| §.062/4.020]| 98 | 9604 9 .899|4.610 
32 5. 287496) 8.124)/4.041 99 | 9801 9.949)4.626 
of e: 300763) 8. 135)3,069 100 {10000 10.000|4.641 

; ‘ 


Oe eR ee er eM eR are ee ee 


es et ae 


- 107 9-16|1.76715|. .2485)| 1 3.14159] .7854}| 2 
mf 9635 00 19-32|1.86532] © .2768]|1 1-16)3 33794| .8866||2 3-16|6.87223] 3 7583 
-3: < 21-32|2.06167! .3382||1 3-16 3°73064| 1.1075||2 5-16|7.26493) 4 2000 
3-16] .58904 0276) 11-16|2.15984| .3712}) 1 5-16|4.12334| 1.3530||2 7-16 7.65763| 4.66 
- 68722) . 23-32|2.25802| .4057)|1 7-16 4.51604] 1.6230|| 2 9-16/8.05033 5, 1572 
1883571 .0621 25-32|2 .45437| .4793)|-1 9-16 4.90874| 1.9175]| 2 11-16)8.44303 5.6727 
-32|1 .0928 27-32|2.65072} .5591}) 1 11-16) 530144) 2.2365|| 2 13 16|8.83573 6.2126 — 
3-3211.27627! .1296) 29-32 2.84707! +.6450)! 1 13-16 569414! 2.5802! 2 15-1619.22843 6.7771 


of the square. © 


oe es ‘ 
oa eee a Se ee a 2 
Sr eerie ee ee ee Ie, 


6.28319} 3.1416 


j 


: ia 


_ 8ths] 16ths | 32ds| 64ths 


648 ; Roots; Fractions; Prime Numbers 


Square Roots and Cube Roots, 1000 to 2000 


f Square| Cube Square| Cube Square| Cube 

No. Sot Root No. Root Root No. Root Root No. 
0 31.62 | 10.00 1255 35.43 | 10.79 1510 38.86 11.47 1765 
1005 31.70.) 10.02 1260 35.50 | 10.80 1515 38.92 | 11.49 1770 
1010 31.78 | 10.03 1265 35.57 | 10.82 1520 38.99 11.50 ||.1775 
1020 31.94 | 10.07 1275 35.71 | 10.84 1530 39.12 | 11.52 1785 
1025 32.02 | 10.08 1280 35.78 | 10.86 1535 39.18 | 11.54 1790 
1030 32.09 | 10.10 1285 35.85 | 10.87 1540 39.24 | 11.55 1795 
1035 32.17 | 10.12 1290 35.92 | 10.89 1545 39.31 | 11.56 1800 
1045 32.33 | 10.15 1300 36.06 | 10.91 1555 39.43 | 11.59 1810 
1050 32.40 | 10.16 1305 36.12 | 10.93 1560 39.50 | 11.60 1815 
1060 32.56 | 10.20 1315 36.26 }. 10.96 1570 39.62 | 11.62 1825 
1065 32.63 | 10.21 1320 36.33 | 10.97 1575 39.69 11.63 1830 
1075 32.79 | 10.24 1330 ‘36.47 | 11.00 1585 39.81 11.66 1840 
1080 32:86 | 10.26 1335 36.54 | 11.01 1590 39.87 11.67 1845 
1085 32.94 | 10.28 1340 36.61 | 11.02 1595 39.94 11.68 1850 
1090 33.02 | 10.29 1345 36.67 | 11.04 1600 40.00 | 11.70 1855 
1095 33.09 | 10.31 1350 36.74 | 11.05 1605 40.06 | 11.71 1860 
1100 33.17 | 10.32 1355 36.81 | 11.07 1610 40.12 | 11.72 1865 
1105 33.24 | 10.34 1360 36.88 | 11.08 1615 40.19 | 11.73 1870 
1110 33.32 | 10.35 1365 36.95 | 11,09 1620 40.25 11.74 1875 
1115 33.39 | 10.37 1370 37 Olt S111 1625 40.3 11.76 1880 
1120 33.47 | 10.38. 1375 37.08 | 11.12 1630 40.37 11.77 1885 
1125 33.54 | 10.40 1380 37.15 | 11.13 1635 40.44 | 11.78 1890 
1130 33.62 | 10.42 1385 37.22 | 11.15 1640 40.50 | 11.79 1895 
1135 33.69 0.43 1390 37.28 | 11.16 1645 40.56 | 11.80 1900 
1140 33.76 | 10.45 1395 37.35 | 11.17 1650 40.62 11.82 1905 
1145 33.84 | 10.46 1400 37.42 | 11.19 1655 40.68 | 11.83 1910 
1150 33.91 | 10.48 1405 37.48 | 11.20 1660 40.74 | 11.84 1915 
1155 33.99 | 10.49 1410 37.55 | 11.21 1665 40.80 | 11.85 1920 
1160 34.06 | 10.51 1415 37.62 | 11.23 1670 40.87 | 11.86 1925 
1165 34.13 | 10.52 1420 37.68 | 11.24 1675 40.93 | 11.88 1930 
1170 34.21 | 10.54 1425 37.75 | 11.25 1680 40.99 | 11.89 1935 
1175 34.28 | 10.55 430 37.82 | 11.27 1685 41.05 | 11.90 1940 
1180 34.35 | 10.57 1435 37.88 | 11.28 1690 41.11 11.91 1945 
1185 34.42 | 10.58 1440 37.95 | 11.29 1695 41,17 | 11.92 1950 
1190 34.50 | 10.60 38.01 | 11.31 1700 41.23 | 11.93 1955 
1195 34.57 | 10.61 1450 38.08 | 11.32 1705 41.29 | 11.95 1960 
1200 34.64 | 10.63 1455 38.14 | 11.33 1710 41.35 11.96 1965 
5 34.71 | 10.64 1460 38.21 | 11.34 1715 41.41 11.97 97 
1210 34.79 | 10.66 1465 38.28 | 11.36 1720 41.47 11.98 1975 
1215 86 | 10.67 1470 38.34 | 11.37 1725 41.53 11.99 1980 
2 34.93 | 10.69 1475 38.41 | 11.38 1730 41.59 | 12.00 1985 
1225 35.00 | 10.70 1480 38.47 | 11.40 1735 41.65 12.02 1990 
2 35,14 | 10.73 1490 38.60 | 11.42 1745 41.77 12.04 1995 
35.28 | 10.76 1500 38.73 | 11.45 1755 4) .8 12.06 2000 


Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals 


8ths | l6ths | 32ds| 64ths 


1 |.015625 23 |.359375 
F ; 1 2 1.03125 || 3 6 12] 24 75 
3 1046875 25 11390625 
1 2 4 {062 13 | 26 |:40625 || 6 | 12 
5 |.078125 27. |1421875 
3 6 |:09375 7 14 | 28 375 
7 1.109375 29 11453125 
. pare 5 140625 1 Et 484375 2 
5 10 (|:15625 || 4 8 16 | 32 
11 {171875 33 |7515625 
8 6 12 |-187: : 17] 34 |.53125 || 7 | 44 
13 {.203125 35 |546875 
7 14 1.218 9 1s | 36 |:5625 
15 |.234375 37 {578125 
2 4 8 16 |.25 19 | 38 |:59375 15 
5 17 |.265625 39 }.609375; 
9 18 |.28125 || 5 | 10 20] 40 25 
19 |:296875 41 |:640625 
5 | 10 20 |.3125 21] 42 5 8 | 16 
21 |'328125 43 |1671875 
11 22 1134375 11 22 | 44 (16875 


Factors and Prime Numbers 


Square] Cw 
Ri Re 


oot 


Factors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce 
Prime Number is one that cannot be resolved into two ‘or more tautors; of ata Me atvecnen exact! 


A 
divisible only by itself and unity. 
4 Composite Number is one that can be resolved into factors. 


TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 


1 59 139 233 33 439 

2 61 149 239 347 443 263 680 
3 67 151 241 349 449 569 661 
5 71 157 251 353 457 571 673 
7 73 163 257 359 461 577 677 
11 79 167 263 367 463 ic 683 
13 83 173 269 373 467 5938 691 
ae, 89 179 271 379 479 599 701 
19 97 181 277 383 487 60 709 
23 101 be, SOL 281 389 491 607 719 
2 103 193 283 397 499 613 727 
31 107 197 293 401 503 617 733 
a ea 
J 1 521 
pew | | we | Bt le Pa Lae 
el 12 | | | ee | ee | 


45 


ha 


~~. ioc 


Memorable Dates—4004 B. C—60 B. C. 


MEMORABLE DATES 


oti onsult also the various other collections of dates, such as Aviation Records, Wonders of 
‘orld, Polar Explorations, English Channel Swimmers, Fast Ocean Passages, Fast Train Records, 


649 


of America, World War I & II Casualties, Chronology of the Year, Marine Disasters, Political 
issinations, Tables of Authors, Earthquakes, Tornadoes, Amendments to the Constitution, ete. 


I THE YEAR 1 BEFORE CHRIST 


he year 1 B.C. is the first year before the beginning of the Christian Era, and the year 1 A.D. is 
“its year of the Christian Era; so that January 1, 1 B.C., is just one year before January 1, 1 A.D. 
lapsed number of years between a date B.C. and the same A.D. is one less than the sum of the 
is. Because of this fact, astronomers use a different method of designating the years before the 
istian Era, calling the year 1 B.C., the year 0, the year 2 B.C. the year 1; so that, in astronomical 


Trips Around the World, Coal Mine Disasters, Union Army Losses in the Civil War, Confederate 


B. C. 
4004 


B of the Creation of the World, according to 
shop Usher’s chronology, which is based on 

records. Modern Science, based on geo- 
Al records, pushed the creation back farther, 
,000,000 or more years, and estimates that 
am life has existed on this globe not fewer 
2,000,000 years. Excavations reveal bones ana 
Telics which indicate great antiquity of life 
form or another, possibly more than 1,400,- 
00 years. ; 

4000 


le Flood or Deluge, mentioned in the Bible. 
date has been fixed by unearthing remains 
Mitivial deposits, including stranded fish, near 
‘showing that the sea swept in over the 

of Mesopotamia. Kish was founded after 
lood, 3400-3200 B.C. Noah’s Ark, by estimates 
i on Old Testament description, was a 20,000- 
hip. Archbishop Usher estimated the date of 
Flood as 2348 B.C. 


3400 


ginning of the Royal Dynasties in 
asted). The XXXth Dynasty was about 380 
The XV-XVII Dynasties (2000 B.C.-1580 B.C.) 
those of the Hykos (Hat), or Shepherd Kings, 
came from Western Asia. 


3000-1800 


easted) Egyptian pyramids built, extending 
50 miles south from Gizeh nearly opposite 
(IV-VI) Dynasties. 
7 2245 
heveh, capital of the Assyrian Empire, founded 
; destroyed in 605 B.C. When the City of 
Hon was begun is known only approximately 
istronomical observations were made there 
atly as 2234 B.C. and g Khammurabi 
faphel), the Law Giver, {ruled Babylonia 
?) before 2024 B.C.; the city was finally 
d soon after 280 B. C.. The Hanging Gardens 
built in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, 600 
hho in 587 B.C. destroyed Solomon’s Temple 


2059 (Approximate) 

of Sodom and Gomorrah, near the Dead 
‘oyed by fire. 
se” 2000 

geddon (modern Megiddo) already in ex- 
‘as a city id Palestine. It was there, ac- 
ne the Bible (The*Revelation), that the 
; final battle between good and evil 
be fought. Since the site was discovered, 
archaeologists have dug down to bed rock 
ie most ancient of the 20 settlements that 
ively occupied the site. 


1913 


alem) already in ex- 
It was captured from 
B.C. Solomon 


1750-1729 (year uncertain) 
sold into Eg 2 followed there some 


; 1400 “es 
ericho burned and destroyed by Joshua, 


| burnt, in 


‘| Crassus; 58-51 


ioning,; the year 70 B.C. is the year—69, and the year 2000 years later will be A.D. 1931= —69+2000. 


according to Biblical tradition, The latest theory 
is that an earthquake began, if it did not complete, 
| the work of destruction. 

1374 

|_City of Troy, in Asia Minor, so named after 
King Troas, said to have been founded before 
| 1500 B.C.; renamed Tlium about 1314 B.C.; Helen 
| seized by Paris about 1204 B.C.; Helen rescued by 
: the Greeks and city burned 1183-4 B.C. The actual 
existence of Helen and Paris lacks proof; the story 
may be symbolic. i 


._, Carthage founded, in Africa, near Tunis by Dido, 
sister of Pygmalion, King of Tyre; city burned, 
146 B.C., and rebuilt 19 B.C.; destroyed by the 
Saracenic governor of Egypt in 698 A.D. 


753 


Rome founded by Romulus. 
on April 21 he yoked a bullock and a heifer to a 
plowshare, marked out the boundary and proceeded 
to build a wall. aa 


Downfall of Samaria; captivity of the ten tribes. 
660 
Japanese empire founded by Jimmu Tenno, 
legendary descendant of the Sun Goddess. 
‘ 585-72 


Siege and capture of Tyre; city taken and 
demolished by Nebuchadnezzar, 572 B.C.; rebuilt 
on an opposite island; taken by Alexander the 
Great in 332 B.C.; by the Crusaders in 1124 A.D., 
last changed hands in 1841, The sister city, Sidon, 


in Syria, was taken by Cyrus, 537 B.C., and by 
uals 332 B.C. The British got it in 1840 
a 562-52—(?) 
Buddha born. 
551 
Confucius born, in China; died in 479. 
525 


Egypt conquered by Cambyses, King of Persia, 
son of Cyrus. toa 


Rise of Maya civilization in Mexico and Central 
America. Their Second Empire in Yucatan, covered 
the period 960-1200 A.D., succeeded by the Toltec 
Empire, 1200-1450 A.D. Then came the Aztec 
Empire. 490 


Greeks defeated Persians at Marathon. This led 
King Xerxes of Persia to invade Greece. He was 
checked at Thermopylae by Leonidas and his 
300 Spartans in 480 B.C. In May, 1939, A.D., 
archaeologists discovered spears, arrows and other 
arms in Thermopylae Pass, corroborating ancient 
history regarding the battle there in 480 B.O, 


431 cs 


Peloponnesian War began between Athens and 
the people on the peninsula of Peloponnesus. (also 
called Morea); ended in 404 B.C., when Lysander 
took Athens, 334 


Alexandrian Library founded; 
and 640 A.D. 
323 
Conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, of 
Greece, son of Philip of Macedon. y : 
: 264-41 


burned 47 B.C, 


destroyed 
60 


First triumvirate in Rome: Pompey, Caesar and 
aesar conquered Gaul and Britain. 
The latter was abandoned in 436 A.D, and Gaul 


evacuated 464-476 A.D. 


The legend is that — 


i tin Sea a 


‘virate (Octavius, Anthony, and Lepidus) was | 45+6> of Algiers and Tunis, in North Afi i 


his death. This was in the reign of the Roman 


' Catholic Church in its ancient belief that the 
* Crucifixion was on Friday, April 3, 33 A.D. 


‘Cleopatra and made it a Roman province in 30| six months they were fed as fuel to the | 


Cleopatra had a son, Caesarion, by Julius Caesar; 930 


‘eutions were renewed under Domitian, in 95; and 
were continued at intervals until and under 


650 Memorable Dates—44 B. C1415 A. D. 


44 into Spain in 711 ‘and rounded oe é 
‘Assassination. of Julius Caesar, in the Senate Carag ahr ages ak nit af the _ 
House at Rome, March 15. The Second Trium- | @i7"o4. In 1518 the Moors founded the 


formed in 43. Fe, 640 


Battle of Actium; defeat of Anthony by Oc- Library of Alexandria, Egypt (700,000 is 
tavius Caesar, who conquered Egypt from ‘Queen | or rolls), burned by order of the Caliph Omai: 
B.C. Cleopatra and Anthony killed themselves. | baths. 


Ka he had two sons, Alexander and nar ; - 3 Tc 
Piseny and sa daughter, Cleopatra Selene, who| Vikings established first Parliament in I 
became Queen of Mauritania. Caesarion was slain 982 
by order of Octavius. Erik (The Red) Thorval 

Ericson (Eriksson) discover 
1000 


dson, father ‘on 
ed Greenland. | 


Birth of Jesus Christ. 


A. D. Leif Ericson, of Iceland, sailed with hi 
men and discovered a country he called 
THE CHRISTIAN ERA from the grape vines he found growing on if} 
29 country has variously been identified as 


or Newfoundland and by some as New Engi 
1014 ‘ 


Brian Boru (Boroimhe), Irish King, @ 
troops defeated the Danish invaders, at Cla 
He and his son and re were slain in | 


The Crucifixion. The death of Jesus on the cross 
took place on the equivalent of Friday, April _7, 
according to astronomical calculations by Dr. 
Oswald Gerhart, emeritus professor at the Konig- 
Stadt Realgymnasium, Berlin, who concludes also, 
that the Savior was 30 years old at the time of 


20 | 

Jews banished from England by Canutes 
returned in 1066; banished again in 1290; 
well admitted them, in 1650. = | 


1066 


Battle of Hastings, conquest of En 
William of Normandy, Harold II slain, 


1096-99 


The first of the Crusades (Godfrey of Bo 
leader); capture of Jerusalem; second Cn 
1147-49, under Conrad III and Louis Vid; 4 
1189-92, under Frederick Barbarossa, a 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Acre captured; fourth 
1204, under Count Baldwin of Flanders; fifth 
1229, under Frederick II; sixth, 1248-1254) |) 
Louis IX (St. Louis). The first Crusaders 3 


‘Emperor, Tiberius. Designation by Pope Pius XI 
of 1933. as a Holy Year continued the Roman 
43 ‘ 
The Roman Emperor, Claudius, husband of 
Messalina, took with him to Britain many ele- 
phants, camels, and African black men, with which 
his generals defeated the Britons at the Battle of 
Brentwood, between London and Colchester. The 
blacks were used to slash with sharp knives the 
legs of the horses of the British chariots. 


61 


cig ti pee and her Saas sear. Spee 
and burned London and pu i o the sword; | }; ‘ : 
in the same year she was defeated by the Romans, Se aaa a ne 
a a” massacred 80,000; she poisoned | beter the H ermit, a preacher. 

64 1191 : 


Burning of Rome; first persecution of Christians, Teutonic Order, Military Knights, estal 
under Emperor Nero. Among.the martyrs, it is|in the Holy Land to take care of the Sia 
said, were the apostles Peter and Paul. The perse- | wounded in the Third Crusade. On their ret 
Germany they subdued and Christianized byy 


authority the people of Prussia. 


Diocletian, 303-313. 1206 


70 
7 i Genghis Khan, founder of Mogul ( 
ee eeeeserayed by ‘Titus, pire, began his rule, conquered China, 1215; Gj 
19 Asia, 1221; under his son Ogdai, the Targ 


Pompeii and Herculaneum destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Vesuvius. ang 


Constantine converted to Christianity; baptized 
in 3387, on ‘his deathbed; Christianity discarded 
by his successor, Julian, in 361, but restored by 
Jovian in 363. 


swept over Hungary, Poland, Silesia, and M 
1215 4 | 

King John of England granted Magna 
(June 19-July 15?) to the Barons. He @ 


sign the document which did not grant’ 


jury in the modern sense. oa 


i 
‘7 
i 


325 1233 ‘ 
Council Nicaea; Nicene creed formulated. The Inquisition established in Spain ‘b 
Gregory IX; revived there in 1480, when | 
330 . Jews fled, leaving in Spain 50,000 Jews wii 
Roman capital moved to Byzantium, henceforth | become baptized as Roman Catholics; Ing 
known as Constantinople. suppressed by Napoleon in Spain in 1808; 14 
in 1814; the Holy Office abolished it in 
400 { Inquisition soon after its establishment, 


This was formerly the generally accepted date | Sorcery (witchcraft) within its jurisd 
for the beginning of the so-called Dark Ages, or | classed it with SEeeey wt 


Middle Ages, which were supposed to close at 
0 “A.D. : Reign of Mongol Emperor, Kublai 


150! 
410 Peking (now Peiping), China. 
Sacking of Rome by Alaric, the Goth: by Gen- 1282 
Seric, in 455; city taken by Odoacer, in 476; by the 
G i “Sicilian Vespers,’’ massacre of tho 


Oths, in 546; by Narses, in 553. 
French, Mareh 30, in Palermo, Italy. a 
1295 oS 
First regular English Parliament, compa 


the clergy, barons, and knights, presided ¢ 


the King, Edward I. 


4716 


End of the Western Roman Empire. . The City 
of Rome was destroyed, not by the Goths but by 
an earthquake, according to antiquarians who base 
their conclusions on an examination of the re- 


Sars of ose engi Ge “vals ere as ne of 1348 
mense granite columns were foun on their | “Blac ; 
Beuianeiertécn ulimiment. 4 Outbreak of the Lee plague 


570 


Mohammed born, in Mecca; fled to Medina (the 
Hejira) in 622; taken suddenly ill with fever and 
died in the arms of his favorite wife, A’isha, in 


Birth of Richard Whittington, who die 
after having been thrice Lord Mayor of 
The story of “Whittington and his 
to this day. 


Medina in 632. we 1381 

yi ss Wat Tyler's rebellion, England. 
__ Saracen conquest of Arabia; of Persia, 632-651; ; feng 
of Syria, 634-637; of Egypt, 640-646; the Saracens 1415 


(Arab Mohammedans) crossed the Mediterranean John Huss burned at stake in 


LS 6 or 7; his friend, J 
if fre lorie te erome of Prague, 


1431 


a 1453 
enstantinople, capital of the Byzantine Empire 
by the Turks May 29, and made capital 
e Ottoman Empire. 


1476 


e 

e, the first book printed in English. His Dicte: 

Royings eg sare palemphers, published a 
ve e 

ted in England. ‘a Pi recon 


African slave trade was begun, by Portu- 
®, and by 1777 more than 9,000,000 Negroes had 
carried to other continents. a 


1484 


issued by Pope Innocent VII condemnin 
raft, which he said was prevalent in South 
any. There were other papal bulls or briefs 
0, 1521, and 1533. Up to 1698 about 100,000 
€d witches were executed mostly by burning, 


fermany. 
1492 
Columbus 


ed America on a voyage with Danish corsairs 
Sailed from Iceland to Greenland, Labrador, 


wool weaver of Genoa, Italy, belonged to a 
Hy of converted Jews which had settled about 
in-Genoa, haying come from Catalonia, Spain, 
es the name was Colon. The family also had 
in Castile, under the name of Colon, and 
oforo became Cristobal. Columbus was a 
lolic. On his first West Indian voyage, he 
) of his men to found the colony of Navidad, 
e on the north coast of Haiti. When he re- 
sd there in Dec., 1493, there was no sign of 
tolony and all the Spaniards were gone. 
¥S expelled from Spain; Banishment of Mo- 
edans began in 1499, that of Moors (900,000) 
8. The Jews previously had been expelled 
"wth Century. at 


n Cabot discovered or explored east coast 
a. June 24. His son, Sebastian, accom- 
him on the second voyage, in 1498. 


1498 
narola burned as a heretic, in Florence, 
May 


1500 
io de Soto born in Spain. He and Balboa 
i sisters; on June 3, 1539, he took formal 
ssion of Florida in the name of Spain. Brazil 
ered by Pedro Alvarez Cabral, April 22. 


A 1513 f 
ce de Leon landed in Florida, April 8, at St. 
stine, but that place was not actually settled 
1565, when Gen. Aviles de Menendez was 
from Spain with soldiers to drive away a 
of Huguenots, under Jean Ribault, that 
ted somewhat to the north. 
of Flodden Field, in Northumberland 
y, England, Sept. 9, where the troops of 
VIII, defeated the Scots under James IV and 


“discovered Pacific Ocean, Sept. 25. 


1517 ’ 


Reformation began in Germany, persecu- 
rotestants commenced in France. Luther 


21; he published his German Bible in 1534; 
Nov. 10, 1483; m June 13, 1525, 
rine van Bora, a former nun; he died Feb. 


1519-21 : 
.0f Mexico by Cortez, who defeated 
ma, the emperor, and established a king- 
lexico became independent in 1821; a re- 
Was declared, 1823; an empire under Arch- 


mmunicated by the diet at Worms, April | 
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duke Maximilian of Austria was established, 1864; 
he was shot, 1867, and the republic was restored. 


1524 


Giovanni de Verrazzano, a Florentine explored 
the coast of North America from Newfoundland 
to Florida, discovered New York Bay, and named 
the country New France. 


1526 


William Tyndale’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment which he had begun, 1525 in Cologne, was 
published in England, in 1536 he was convicted of 
heresy at Vilorde, near Brussels, Belgium, and was 
strangled and his body burned at the stake, 
Oct. 6, 1536. oxen 


_ Reading of the Augsburg Confession, embody- 
ing Martin Luther’s views, to the Diet there 


June 25. 
1531-35 
, Marquise Francisco Pizarro conquered Peru. 
1534 


Act of Supremacy makes the King head of the . 


Church of England; ends Papal power there. 
Society of Jesus (Jesuits) formed, Aug. 15. It is 
said that it was only, at that time, a_temporary 
union that bound together S. Ignatius Loyola and 
his companions, and that the formal and final 
union dates from Sept. 27, 1540, when it was con- 
firmed by a bull from Pope Paul III. 


1535 
First English Bible translated and issued by 


Miles Coverdale, in 1539 he printed Cromvwell’s 
Bible; he edited Cranmer’s Bible, 1540. 


1536-39 
Monasteries closed in England. 
1540 


Francisco Coronado of Salamanca, Spain, who 
had gone to Mexico, 1535, organized there an 
expedition and, 1540-42, explored what is now Ari- 
zona and New Mexico in search of the ‘Seven 
Cities of Cibola’’ (Zuni Pueblos?) and rumored 
stores of gold and silver. 


1541 


Exeeutions of so-called witches began in Eng- 
land; the victims numbered 130 up to 1682. Some 
were burned at the stake, others lost their heads 
by the axe. oan 


Council of Trent in the Austrian Tyrol, convened 
Dec. 13, and lasted until Dec. 3, 1563. It was 
called to condemn the doctrines of Luther and 
Calvin. 1546 


Persecutions and executions of Protestants began 
in Scotland after the assassination of the Regent, 
Cardinal Beaton, in St. Andrews, in 1560, Parlia- 
ment abolished, 1560, the jurisdiction of the 
Pope in Scotland, Aug. 24. 


1555 


Bishops Ridley of London and Latimer of Wor- 
cester were burned at the stake in Oxford, Oct. 16; 
Archbishop Cranmer of Canterbury, March 21, 
1556; 277 burned at the stake in Queen Mary’s 
reign. 1568 


Ivan IV, the Terrible, Czar of Russia, organized 
a band of secret police (Oprichniki) and “‘purged’”’ 
his country of those who had plotted to kill his 
son. Hundreds were tried and executed as traitors, 
Finally the Oprichniki were ‘‘purged,’’ and their 
chiefs, Basmaner and Skurator, were killed, as 
traitors. -Ivan proposed to Queen Elizabeth of 
England, but she declined. his offer. 


1572 a 


St. Bartholomew Day massacre of Huguenots 
(Protestants) in Paris, France, Aug. 24, following 
the marriage of Henry of Navarre and Margaret 
of Valois. Armed conflicts between the Huguenots 
under Bourbon nobles, and the Catholics, under 
the Guise family, ended for a time with the 
signing, April 13, 1598, in Nantes, of a royal edict, 
giving religious toleration to the Huguenots. But 
hostilities were renewed, 1624, and_1685 the edict 
of Nantes was revoked by Louis XIV. The Code 
sles restored Protestant rights, religious and 
tiyal.:. |, 1579 ‘ 

Sir Francis Drake went ashore in Marin County, 
California, and nailed a metal plate to a pent 


claiming that region for een 0. 
England. He named it Nova Albion, The plate 


-was found, June, 1936. 


1587 
Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, Feb. ‘8. Her 
Sree ys Rizzio, had been assassinated, March, 
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18, seven days after Sir Walter Raleigh’s colonists 
arrived there from overseas. His first party settled 


son River, Sept. 11; having discovered Manhattan 
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York City from Holland, and, May 6, he } 
the island from the Indians. As early a 
Dutch traders had built a few huts at the Eo 
to trade with the Indians; Fort Nassau was 
1 


¢ 1635 me: | 
April 23—The first naval battle by whi 
in America was fought on the Little Pocx 
River, Eastern Shore of Maryland, betwe ss 
borne’s pinnace Long Tail and Governor Gat 
two pinnaces, The St. Margaret and the St. | 
Calvert was driven, 1643, from the provi) 
illi Ingle. 4 
William re ee 5 
An expedition, (March), on two ships, FI 
Myckel (Key of Kalmar) and Vogel Grip) 
Griffin) which had left Gothenburg, Sweders 
1637, under command of Peter Minuit, a 
Minquas Kill (Christiana River) within thes 
of the present city of Wilmington, Del. Tl 
they built a fort, and left.a colony of-13 ty 
That was the origin of the State of Dé 
Many Finns were among the early settlers 
1644 q 
Manchus established their dynasty in Ch 
Pekin. It lasted without interruption unt. 
12, 1912, when Pu Yi, son of Prince Chit 
nephew of the late Emperor Kuang Hsu, abdke 


1649 


King Charles I beheaded at London, J# 
after 4 trial for treason, and condemnats 
the House of Commons sitting as a High 
at which but 67 of the 135 members were Dé 
He had ruled 11 years without a Parliama 

The Maryland General Assembly passed “" 
Concerning Religion,” which has been calli 
pioneer toleration law in America. It ai 
public places of worship for the Anglican Cq 
A law punished all mutinous and seditious sy 
and acts by imprisonment during pleasure} 
banishment, boring of the tongue, slitting thi 
cutting off one ear or both ears, whipping, 
ing with a red-hot iron on the hand or fox 
according as the court should think suitable. 
punishments were losing the right hand an 0 
nailed by the ears to the pillory. . 


Virginia Dare, first child of English parents in 
ite age, Virginia, born on Roanoke Island Aug. 


there, 1584 and disappeared. 
1588 

Spanish Armada defeated, July 21-29, by a 
British fleet, which sent flaming ships into the 
midst of the enemy’s craft: The Armada consisted 
of 132 armed craft with 33,000 men (21,855 sol- 
diers), including 150 monks and the Vicar of the 
Inquisition, sent\ by Philip Il. Only 50 ships and 
10,000 men returned to Spain. 


1598 


First attempt at colonization, in Acadia; Marquis 
de la Roche lands 60 convicts on Sable Island. 


1602 

Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, of Falmouth, Eng- 
land (the first known white man to set foot on 
New England) landed at South Dartmouth, near 
New Bedford, Mass., May 15. 

i 1603" 

Crowns of England and Scotland joined, 
March 24, under.James VI of Scotland, who be- 
came James I, and, Oct. 24, 1604, was proclaimed 
“King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland’; 
legislative union, May 1, 1607. 


4 1605 
Gunpowder plot by Guy Faux (or Fawkes) to 
blow up British Parliament discovered, Nov. 4. 
1607 


Jamestown, Va., settled, May 13, (the first per- 
manent English settlement in America), under 
Capt., John Smith, with 105 Cavaliers in 3 ships. 
In Jamestown, July 30, 1619, they convened _the 
first representative assembly in America. They 
had landed at Cape Henry, April 26, 1607. 


1609 
Henry Hudson, in ‘‘Half Moon,’’ went up Hud- 
Island, Sept. 4. 


Samuel Champlain of France, advancing from 
the north, discovered Lake Champlain, July 4. 


1656 | 
ME, Anne Hibbins hanged as a witch in Salem! 
Thomas West (Baron Delawarr) Governor of 1660 ‘ 


Virginia, sailed into Delaware Bay, but did not 
colonize in what is now Delaware. 


1614 
Captain Hunt, who accompanied Capt. John 
Smith on a tour ofthe New England coast, kid- 


napped 27 Indians and carried them to Malaga 
for sale as slaves. Ve \ 


Thirty Years War began in Germany (Bohemia) 
between Catholics and Protestants; ended 1648 
With the Peace of Westphallia, Alsace was given 
to France, Swiss independence was recognized 
and the German states got their religious and 
political rights. Holland also received its inde- 
pendence. Sweden received Hither Pomerania, Wis- 
mar, the bishoprics of Bremmen, Verden and three 
votes in the Diet. 

Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded in London, Oct. 29. 
He had been convicted, 1603 with Lords Cobham 
and Gray of treason in having plotted to put 
Arabella Stuart on the English throne in place of 
James I. 1619 


Slavery introduced into American Colonie 
August, when 20 African negroes were landed from 
&@ Dutch ship, at Jamestown, Va. Many American 
Indians captured in warfare in New England 
were sold into slavery sin the West Indies. 


1620 


Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, Dec. 21. 
They were English, but some had dwelt since 1608 
‘in Holland. The latter party went from Holland 
to Southampton on the ‘‘Speedwell,’’ where that 
vessel was abandoned, and most of them came to 
America on the ‘‘Mayflower.”” The compact 
Signed in Provincetown Harbor before landing 
bore 41 names; the entire company aboard num- 
bered 101 persons. The captain was Christopher 
Jones, of Harwich, England. The Pilgrims on the 
‘Mayflower’? were bound for Virginia when they 
left Holland, but landed at Plymouth by mistake. 
Priscilla Molines, a French woman, daughter of 
Guillaume Molines, was one of those on the 
Mayflower. By her marriage to John Alden, she 
became an ancestor of John Adams, second Presi- 
dent, and John Quincy Adams. 


John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Ba 
England, November, for unlawful preachiz 
was released. 1672, after having writt 
of Pilgrim's Progress. aca a 


New Amsterdam surrendered by Dutch t 
lish, Sept. 8; became New York. a 


1666 h: | 

Fire in London, England, covered 436 
destroyed 13,200 houses and 89 churches, 
ing St. Paul’s, Sept. 2-6. The fire follow 
Great Plague of 1665 which killed 68,) 
London and thousands elsewhere in England 
kept going to kill the vapors of the 
were blamed for the Great Conflagrati 


1668 


Yellow fever made \its first recorded appw 
in North America; severe epidemics in Ne 
City and Palade 5 


In Sweden, in one of the final outbursts 
witchcraft mania, 38 children, seven to 1 
age, in Mohra and Elfdal, who had acc! 
selves, were executed, vere ‘ 


Bacon’s Rebellion, March-October, in ‘V¥ 
was led by Nathaniel Bacon, a. wealthy 
from England, a member of Sir William 
Council. The Susquehanna Indians _ raid 
crops. Defying Governor Berkeley, he ra! 
force of farmers who, like him, had bei 
pressed by taxes. He burned Jamestown, bil 
suddenly; 23 of his followers were execu 

Indian Chief, King Philip (Metasomet),|| 
of Massasoit, hunted down and killed, Aw 
Mt. Hope, R. I., by whites under Capt. Be 
Church. That ended one of the fiercest W) 
New England colonial times. It was Mass AS 
had welcomed the Pilgrims of the Mayfi 


“1688. Ne ha 

William of Orange Stadholder of Holla 
vaded England with 13,000 men on 600. tral 
escorted by 50 warships. He was the hush 


1624 the eldest daughter of James II. FF 
The ship ‘‘New Netherland” arrived at w 1691 
is now New York City, May, let eight men ane V 


The first Post Office in the United 


take possession, and went up the Hudson to Al- organized under a royal patent granted t | 
/ 
ay 


, Peter Minuit arrived, May 4, 1626, at New! Neale. : 


1692 


craft delusion’’ at Danvers (Salem Vil- 
fass.; 16 women and five men were tried, 
ected and hanged between June and September. 
rt Royal, Jamaica, W. I., destroyed by earth- 
hea 1694 


achusetts passed, thence to 1744, statutes 
bounties for the scalps of Indian rebels 
enemies. The price for male scalps ran as high 
100, females were less, children 10 years of 
#10. In Virginia and Carolina and in the 
hy of New Plymouth, Indians could be sold 
Gebt and for stealing. 


1701 


pt. William Kidd, American ship-master, and 
Of his men, hanged in London, May 23, for 
y. He had been commissioned by the British 
nment to capture pirates, but he also seized, 
crew did, an_ English ship, as well as the 
Mogul’s vessel, the Quedah Merchant, and 
East Indian trader craft, Rouparelle, which 
ed French passes. This angered the British 
India Company. 


1704 
braltar taken by English from Spain, July 24, 
t ars to Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
Maryland an Act was passed ‘‘to prevent 
growth of popery.’’ The Roman Catholics were 
nchised, 1716. 103 


aior of England and Scotland. 


i7i2z 


we insurrection in New York City, April 6; 
ly suppressed; six negroes killed themselves; 
hers were executed. 


' 1713 


ace of Utrecht, April 11, among Great Britain, 
ce and the allies. It ended the wars of Queen 
, Secured the Protestant succession in England, 
separated France from Spain. 

England the Company of Merchants got ex- 
ye trading rights in South America, for which 
ed to wipe out the war debt. The capital 
increased to £10,000,000. Not much trading 
idone. Meantime thousands of investors had 
ten times the par value of shares. Then the 
hcame. This was the South Sea Bubble. 


1717 


ple Alliance of England, Holland and France 
ast Spain. ae 


sissippi Scheme bursts. John Law, a Scot 
hhad fied from England after he killed a man 
duel, and who had formed in France a colonial 
mg company, got the government to give the 
any control of currency and finance. Shares 
sid at 15 times par value. Then there was 
on the bank, and the whole scheme blew up, 
mg the investors. Law fied to Italy. 
be 1727—(Some say 1722) 
legal trial in Scotland for witchcraft. The 
an old woman of Nornoch, was tried, 
and was stuffed into a pitch barrel, June, 
ned to death. Her daughter also was con- 
d, but escaped from prison. 
A 1735 
sdom of the press in the United States es- 
Shed by the acquittal by a jury, in New York 
f John Peter Zenger, of a charge of libel 
wing criticized the administration of Gov. 
y. The trial began Aug. 4. He died 1746, 
reekly Journal was continued for three 
by his wife and son. : 
4 1741 
slave) plot in May to burn New York 
Bere pee at the stake, 18 hanged, 
sported; among white hanged were John 
Episcopal dominie; two negroes burned at 
, Hackensack, N. J. 
The 


46 


of Culloden (Drumossie Moor) near In- 
where the English defeated the Scots, 
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1754-63 


French and Indian War in America. Washington 
led, May 27, 1754, a company of Virginia militia 
and defeated the French near Brownsville, Pa.; his): 
first fight. The contest was between the British 
and the French for possession of the Ohio country, 
from the Appalachian Mountains to the Mississippi 
River. The British claimed title from the Iroquois 
Indians. The French claimed their own discovery 
and settlement. 156 : 

175 


At Calcutta, India, June 19, a dungeon—the 
Black Hole—was filled with 146 British prisoners, 
of whom only 23 survived suffocation, 


1763 


New France, including Wisconsin, ceded to the 
British to become New Quebec. 
1763 
Stamp Act enacted by Parliament, March 22, 
New York, Rhode Island, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New. Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland 


and South Carolina held Stamp Act Congress at 
New foe City and issued a Declaration of Rights 


Oct. 
1769 


Napoleon Bonaparte (Napoleon 1) born Aug. 15— 
on the Island of Corsica, in the Mediterranean; 
died in exile, May 5, 1821, on the Island of St. ~ 
Helena, where inspection of his body revealed a 
deep bayonet wound received in the siege of Toulon. 


1770 


Boston Massacre, March 5, three killed, eight 
wounded by British regular troops. 


1772 


First partition of Poland; second, 1793, third, 
1795; fourth, 1939. Before the first partition the 
eastern Polish boundary ran along Dnieper and 
Berezina Rivers. Most of the country was divided 
among Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 


1773 


Society of Jesus (Jesuits) abolished by Pope 
Clement XIV, July 21; expelled from France 1764, 
restored as a Society Aug. 7, 1814, by Pope Pius 
VII; thereafter expelled from various European 
countries, and from Italy 1873. _ 

The brig Perry Steward arrived_at Annapolis, 
Maryland, with some packages of East India tea 
aboard, Oct. 14, on which the owner paid the ob- 
noxious British tax. Because of an outcry against 
landing of the tea, the owner burned both ship 
and cargo. Tea destroyed in Boston Harbor, Dec, 
16. To help the East India Company, the British 
Government had arranged for its tea to be 
shipped, with an import duty of threepence at 
the American ports. The cry ‘No taxation without 
representation’? was raised, and the tea which 
had arrived on the Dartmouth, Nov. 28, at Boston, 
was dumped overboard by,men disguised as In- 
dians. The tea ship sent to South Carolina arrived 
Dec. 2, and the tea-ship to Philadelphia, Dec. 25. 
The cargo of the former perished in storage; that 
of the latter was sent back, 


1774 


1778; a 
21, 1783; Princeton, New Jersey, June 20, 1 
Nov. 4, 1783; in Annapolis, aryland, Nov. 26, 
1783-June 3, 1784, at Trenton, New Jersey, Nov. 1, 
1784-Dec. 24, 1784; in New York City, with in- 
tervals, Jan. 11, 1785-March 2, 1789.. 


Revolutionary War 
1775 


First blood of the American War of Independence 
shed—Westminster (Vt.) Massacre, March 13. The 
chief battles of the Revolution were: 1775—April 19, 
Concord, Mass.; April 19, Lexington, Mass.. 

ay 10, Ticonderoga, N. Y.; 
Mass.;' Nov. 13, Montreal, Can.; Dec. 21; Quebec, 
Can., 1776—June 28, Ft. Moultrie, S. C.; 
27, Long Island (Brooklyn-Flushing) ; Sept. 


ug. 
16, 
Harlem Heights,’N. Y. City; Oct. 28, ite Plains, 


6, under Prince Charles, Stuart Pretender, . ¥.; Nov. Ft. Washington, New York City; 
ied in Rome, 1788 Nov. 18, Ft. Lee, N. J.; Dec. 26, Trenton, N. J... 
2 1747 1777—Jan. 3, Princeton, N. J.; July 6, Ticon- 
: _ . deroga, N. ¥.; Aug. 6, Oriskany, N. Y. Aug. 
Fraser, Lord Lovat, Scottish Jacobite. 16, Bennington, Vt.: Sept. 11, . Brandywine, 
‘of the Pretender, executed in London, | pel,;-Sept. 19-Oct. 7, Saratoga (Schuylerville), 
reason, April 9; last person beheaded by legal LN ¥.: Oct. 4, Germantown, Pa. 1778—June 28, 
ss in England. ee A onmouth, N. J. fa draw); July 3, Wyoming, 
. ae 1752 ike Pa., massacre; One, ee mingrer ent nee “sh | Et 
jamin Franklin demonstrated, when flying | Savannah, Ga., et. avann: ; 
during a thunderstorm, that lightning is | —Aug. 16, Camden, S. C.; Oct. 7, King's Mountain, 
oe , 


e of electricity. 


Ss. C. 1781—Jan. 17, Cowpens, S. 


June 17, Bunker Hill. ~ 


i 


-Perpetua. 
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Guilford Court House, N. C.; Sept. 8, Eutaw 
Springs, S. C>; Sept. 28, Oct. 19, Yorktown, Va., 


where Cornwallis, attacked and overcome by the 
allied American and French forces under Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau, surrendered. Paul Re- 
vere made midnight ride, Boston to Lexington, 
April 18-19, to warn the Middlesex villagers that 
British troops were marching to seize military 
supplies of the Minute Men in Concord. He 
made many other rides to warn colonists, and on 
secret missions, one of them to New York City. 
First British flag hauled down at sea in the Ameri- 
can Revolution when the sloop Unity, Capt. Jere- 
miah O’Brien, captured British armed tender, 
Margaretta, off Machias, Me.; May 12. Mecklen- 
burg, North Carolina, so-called Declaration of 
Independence, May 20. The schooner Hannah, 
under Nicholson Broughton, who had been com- 
missioned an army captain by Gen. Washington, 
sailed from Beverly, Mass, Sept. 5, and the next 
day captured a British vessel. The Hannah, owned 
by Col. John Glover, officially ranks as the 
*“mother’’ of the Navy. 


1776 


In Williamsburg, Va., May 6, the fifth revolu- 
tionary convention in Virginia met and adopted 
the first constitution of a free and independent 
State; May 15 it called on the Continental Congress 
to declare the Colonies free and independent. 
Tom Paine published “‘Common Sense’’ in Phil- 
adelphia, in January, in behalf of the American 
cause. Declaration of Independence Signed. July 4, 
“by order and in behalf of the Congress, John 
Hancock, President, Attest, Charles Thompson, 
Secretary.’’ The manuscript Journal of July 4, 
1776, does not contain any other statement in 
Tegard to signing the Declaration at that time 
or the names of the members present and agreeing 
to its adoption. The engrossed copy of Aug. 2, 
1776, “‘was signed by the members.”’ This was the 
parchment copy. There were some members who 
Signed afterwards. Nathan Hale, 21, executed, 
Sept. 22, in New York City, as an American Spy; 
it is said he was accused of a hand in the fire in 
New York City the day before, when 500 houses, 
including Trinity Church, were burned. The open- 
ing naval engagement of the Revolution was 
fought on Lake Champlain, Oct. 11, when an 
American fleet under Benedict Arnold was defeated 
by a British fleet under Guy Carlton. Washington 
crossed the Delaware River, Dec. 25-26, and de- 
feated the British at Trenton. One account says 
Washington’s Troops crossed on the ice. Other 
accounts report boats and rafis were used, The 
areas marched nine miles from McKonkeys (Mc- 
Conkeys) Ferry, now Washington Crossing, N. J., 
to Trenton. Ce 


Stars and Stripes flag adopted by Continental 
Congress, June 14. Articles of Confederation and 
} Union, adopted by Continental Congress, 
Noy. 15, ratified by the 13 states, Feb. 5, 1778- 
March 1, 1781, and announced by the Congress as 
formally ratified March 1, 1781. 
4 


1778 


France recognized American independence, Feb. 
6, and the United States signed a treaty. 


1779 


In retaliation for the Wyoming Valley massacre 
of American settlers, 1778, committed by a force 
of 800 Seneca Indians and British soldiers, Gen. 
John Sullivan and his Continental troops, August, 
burned the crops and villages in southern-middle 
New York State, at Newtown (Elmira) and 40 
other places. 1780 


Bank of Pennsylvania chartered (first in U. S.), 
March 1, The bank began operations, Jan. 7, 1782, 
and ceased activities 1784. 

Major Andre captured, Sept. 23; hanged Oct. 2, 
On a hill in view of the mansion of John De Wint, 
Tappan, N. Y., where Gen. Washington and staff 
Were quartered. It has been said that the plot 
to deliver West Point to the British was instigated 
by Peggy Shippen, American wife of Benedict Ar- 
nold, as revealed by ‘‘code’ letters between her 
and Major Andre. bok 


Bank of North America incorporated in Philadel- 
ere e Cornwalli d th 

or! ornwallis an e British A - 
dered at Yorktown, Va., Oct. 19, ween 


1782 


articles between U. S. and 
in Paris Nov. 30; definitive 
treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783; Congress ratified, Jan. 
14, 1784, George III of England’ paid about $6,000,- 
000 to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassell for the use of 
nearly 30,000 Hessian troops:in his .war with the 
American Colonies. Of this number 12,500 were 
See Bee SOunEe Lok went Pe . their 
A evolution riven 40,000 loyali: 
from the United States into Canada. singe 


Preliminary peace 
Great Britain, signed 
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General Pi 
1783 


Congress demobilized American Army, Octe 
Nov. 3: British. evacuated New York, No 
Washington delivered his farewell addres 
Fraunce’s Tavern. New York City, Dee 
signed his army commission, Dec. 23 and eur 
Mt. Vernon, Va. , 

Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed sls 
because of the words in the State Bill of Ri 
‘fall men are born free and equal. i 

New Quebec formally ceded to the United S& 
but not actually until 1796 when northwest m 
posts were evacuated by the British. : 

First U. S. Government Post Office opend 
New York City, Nov. 28. j . 

First free hydrogen balloon ascension, in Fu 
by P. de Rozier and Marquis d’Arlandes, in] 
Nov. 21, in a’ Montgolfier, holding 60,000 
feet Of gas. " 4 

The first balloon flight across the Channe 
tween Dover and Guignes, was made by Blans 
and Jeffries, Jan. 7, 1785. The first balloon v' 
in the United States was made by Blancha 
France, in George Washington’s presence, in 
adelphia, landing in Woodbury, N. J., Sau 


1793. 
1784 


The first successful daily paper in the 
States, the ‘‘Pennsylvania Packet and Daily 
vertiser,”” appeared in Philadelphia, Sept 
“The Pennsylvania Evening Post and Dail 
vertiser,’’ founded as a tri-weekly, 1771, aca 
by Benjamin Towne, 1775, published daily 4 
tervals until its suspension, 1782. The first 5¢ 
paper, the ‘‘Sunday Monitor,’’ appeared De 
1796, in Baltimore. ‘‘The Hartford Courant; 
peared Oct. 26, 1764, as a weekly. It betas 
daily 1837. ca 
eRe Fitch operated his steamboat on Del 

iver. 

James Rumsey’s steamboat made a trial B 
the Potomac River near Shepherdstown, | 
Dee. 11, 1785. at i 


Shays’ rebellion in Massachusetts, led by | 
Daniel Shays; the attempt to seize U. S. Ax 
in Springfield failed Jan. 25. 4 

U. S. Constitution drawn up at a conventil 
delegates from the States in Philadelphia, Mid 
ratified by convention, Sept. 17 


1788 | 


Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen. of India, pu 
trial before the Peers in London, Feb. 13; acq 
April 23, 1795. : 

Australia settled by the British, Jan. 26, at 
Jackson. The name of the continent up to 
was New Holland. 1180 


First U. S. Congress met, New York 
March 4, 1789-March 3, 1791. The sessions dill 
actually begin until April 6, 1789. There 
three sessions. fF 

Washington inaugurated President, April ¢ 
Federal Hall, New York City. . 

The French Revolution began June 20, whe# 
delegates to the Third Estate (Commons) mm 
the tennis court and took an oath not to dis 
until the King had granted France a constiti 
Bastille stormed, July 14, and prisoners ot | 
released. France was declared a limited mong! 
under Louis XVI; Mirabeau died April 2, 1 91 a 
King and family arrested June 21, 1791; RE 
tionary Tribunal set up on Aug. 19, 1792, Na 
Convention opened Sept. 17, 1792, and a rep 
was established on Sept. 22. King Louis was 
and condemned and was beheaded Jan. 21 d 
the Reign of Terror began May 31, 1793; Cha, 
Corday stabbed Marat July 13, 1793; the q 


4 
] 
¥ 
was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793, Mme. Roland | 
8; Countess du Barry (Jeanne Becu) on- 4 
1793; Danton on April 5, 1794, Robespierre onf 
4, 1794. Revolutionary Tribunal abblished Dew 
1794; Louis XVII died in prison, June 8, 1795, || 
was made with Prussia, the great revolution e 
Napoleon was declared First Consul Nov. 10, | 
and Aug. 2, was made Consul for Life. 3 
claimed himself Emperor May 18, 1804, and I) 
was crowned by the Pope. Napoleon, handetl 
crown by the Pope, placed it on his own hea 
U, S. Supreme Court created, September. — { 
Mutiny on the British ship Bounty, 
Capt. William Bligh and 18 sailors set ad: 
launch. They rowed 3,618 miles to Tim 
Java. The Bounty, in command of Fletche 
tian, rebel mate, sailed to Tahiti, where s 
the mutineers stayed. The ship, with eight 
crew and 18 Polynesians of whom 12 were 
went to Pitcairn Islands, arriving there 17 
burned the vessel after landing the food 


1791 


Anthracite discovered, in Carbon Count; 
sylvania. Th 


Memorable Dates—1 792-1820 


General 


a 1792 
S. Congress establish : 
congress ed the mint, in Phila ae 


z 1793 The e i 
Xpédition, under Napoleon, to- Moscow cl 
balloon ascent made in America, Jan. 9. | (30,800 houses) burned by the Russians, Sept. ie. 
1794 The French retreated with great losses. Intense 
cold, hunger, discontent, insubordination were 


blamed. for the failure of the campaign. Of Napo- 
leon’s invading army of half a million men, less 
than half came from greater France, which at that 
time included Holland, Belgium, Hamburg, Bre- 
men, the Rhineland, Italian Piedmont, and Span- 
ish Catalonia, His Imperial Guard contained 
Dutch grenadjers and Portuguese, light horse. 
There were ny Poles with the Little Corporal. 
under Marshal Pondatowski. The Rheinbunders 
were led by Marshal Wreie. 


hiskey Insurrection, in Western Pennsylvania, 
fiance of the Congress Act of 1791 imposing 
x On domestic distilled spirits. Federal troops 
itia men) ended the outbreak in September. 


1795 


Fa 
ple Alliance formed by Great Britain, Russia, 
Austria, Sept. 28. 
aAngemen, society of, organized in North 
hd to support Protestant religion. 


1796 7 
ation discovered by Jenner. War 3 1812 
1797 


ss Fight between the U. S. warship, Chesapeake, 
S. Frigate, Constellation, launched at Balti- | and the British warship, Shannon, in Massa: 
o Sept. 7. Frigate, Constitution (‘‘Old Iron- | chusetts Bay, 30 miles from Boston, Jume 1. After 
launched at Boston, Sept. 20; reconditioned |an engagement of 15 minutes the Chesapeake 
he Frigate, United States had been launched | surrendered though her commander, James Law- 
hiladelphia July 10, 1797. The three vessels | rence, had cried ‘‘don’t give up the ship” as he 
designed by Joshua Humphreys, a Quaker of | was carried below deck, fatally wounded. He lost 
delphia. 146 men killed and wounded. Perry’s victory on 
1798 Lake Erie, Sept. 10; Buffalo, N. Y., burned by 
e Irish rebellion began in May. It cost 150,000 Indians, Dec. 29. The Shawnee Indian chief, Te- 
eee, among the Irish and over 20,000 among erg bel pers pry re 6 Sos east 
ate : suppresse 799, in the British Army a e outbreak o: e wai 
Pereser Pe 1A12%, 1812. He was killed Oct. 15, 1813, in the battle with 


1800 the Americans under Gen. William Henry Harrison 
#h Congress (2nd session) met-(for first time) | (‘Tippecanoe’) on the Thames River in Ontario, 
shington, Nov, 17. Canada. . 
1801 General 
ion of Great Britain and Ireland, Jan. 1; 1813 


Parliament of United Kingdom. 
1802 


S. Military Academy at West Point estab- 
i, March 16; opened July 4. , 


1803 


and and France renewed war. 
Emmet convicted of treason; executed in 
a, Sept. 19, 
flew Orleans, Commissioner Laussat dis- 
a the Cabildo and took over the government 
nee Nov. 30. Laussat issued Dec. 30 a procla- 
transferring Louisiana to the United 
General Wilkinson and William C.. C. General 
prne took over Louisiana; representing 1814 
Jefferson, President of the United States . 
first municipality was established 1804. Francis Scott Key composed the Star Spangled 
ig Banner while watching the British attack on 
1804 Baltimore, Sept. 13. isis 


ander Hamilton (ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
Allies entered Paris, Margh 31; Napoleon abdi- 


and Vice-President Aaron Burr (former 
Senator from N. Y. State but a native of | cated, April 11; Louis XVIII, restored to throne, 
; May 3; Congress of Vienna opened, Nov. 3 


N. J.), fought a duel, July 11, on the Hud- . 
Sades, Weehawken, N:J. Hamilton, who Gen. Jackson defeated the British at New Or- 
in the air, was fatally shot by his | leans, Jan. 8. This was the news that was received 
at the signing of the peace treaty, which was 

ratified by Congress Feb. 17, 1815. 


Russia, Prussia and Austria united against 
Napoleon; he was beaten at Leivzig. Oct. 16-19; 
Wellington drove the French from Spain. 


War of 1812 


1814 


British burned the White House, Washington, 
Aug. 24. Battle of Lake Champlain, (Plattsburg) 
Macdonough’s and Macomb’s victory, Sept. 11, 
treaty of peace between United States and Britain 
signed in Ghent, Belgium, Dec. 24. 


f 1805 
- Napoleon returned from Elba to France March 1; 
of Trafalgar; death of Nelson, Oct. 21. | the “Hundred Days,” March 20, June 22; Napoleon 
i 1807 defeated at Waterloo, June 18; sent to St. Helena, 


landed Oct. 16 and died there May 5, 1821. 

Holy Alliance, so-called, formed by Russia, 
Austria and Prussia; signed in Paris, Sept. 26; 
promulgated in Frankfort, Feb. 2, 1816, and ac- 


’s first steamboat (Clermont) ttip New 
“Albany, Aug. 17. 
9 Burr was arrested in Mississippi on a 


One of the results was the Monroe Doctrine. 
1817 


Rush-Bagot treaty signed. April 28-29, limiting 
naval armaments of the United States and Canada 
on the Great Lakes. an of 


First American steamboat crossed.the Atlantic. 
This was the Savannah, which was built in New 
York City by Francis Ficket and engined by 
Stephen Vail. She was launched Aug. 22, 1818, left 
March 28, 1819, for Savannah; arrived there 
April 12; left May 22 for Liverpool; arrived there 
June 20. The steamer went thence to Stockholm 
and St. Petersburg (now Leningrad); left last 
named Oct. 10; arrived at Savannah, Nov. 30.. Her 


mn of about a hundred men, who em- 
latboats at Blennerhasset Island, on 
River, and made their way to New 
, to establish an empire that was to com- 
e Louisiana Territory, a large section of 

B States and Mexico, with Burr as 


1811 


Inquakes in bed of Mississippi River, south 
of Ohio River, destroyed small towns 
ed Reelfoot Lake, 14 miles long. The 
gan Dec. 16. ¥ 


time in a London museum. The Savannah used 
steam, but only as auxiliary power. The log of her 


to 13; | stea 
é 1819 Atlantic voyage is owned by the Smithsonian - 
SGGs, | Instat ; 


tion, in Washington. — 
ieee 1820 * 
Congress, March 3,’ passed Henry Clay’s Mis- 
| souri Gompromise by which slavery was al- 


in | lowed in that State, but not elsewhere west of the 
Mississippi River north of 36° 30’ Latitude (the 


Aug. 1 
Stephe 
donian, off the Azores, Oct, 25. 


ceded to 1818 by the rulers of England and France. ° 


War of 1812 captain was Moses Rogers of Georgetown, S. C. 
The Savannah, divested of the engine, sank off the 
1812 Long Island, N. Y., coast. The engine was for a ~ 


2 


fe 
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southern boundary. of Missouri). Congress re- 
pealed 1854.the Missouri Compromise bill, and 
authorized the people of Kansas-and Nebraska to 
decide for themselves for or against slavery. The 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, backed by Stephen A. 
Douglas, opened the Territories to slavery by set- 
ting up the principle of ‘‘squatter sovereignty. 


1822 


volution in Portugal. Separation of Brazil 
ahien proclaimed independence Sept. 7;- Dom 
Pedro was crowned emperor Dec. 1; he abdicated 
1831; succeeded by his son; a republic proclaimed 
1888; emperor banished in 1889 and died 
Paris, 1891. 1823 


Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2, under which 
no European power, it was announced, could 
seize Peony or fp up a government on the 

i continent. 
Pinirst steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling, Minn., 
April 21-May 10, 729 miles. 


1824 


Lafayette, who had been an aide to Gen. Wash- 
ington in the American Revolution, returned to 
this country and visited each of the 24 states; went 
back 1825 to France. 

1825 
ede unions allowed’in England. 

tie, Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, Oct. 

26, and reached New York City, Nov. 4. 


1827 


Slavery abolished in New York State by the 
Legislature, July 4. g 

The steamship Curacao first) European-built 
oceanic yessel to use steam power alone crossed 
the Atlantic April from Antwerp to Paramaribo, 
Duteh Guiana. The Royal William, launched in 
Montreal, April 29, 1831, left there. Aug. 18, 1833, 
and crossed to Europe in 25 days, using no power 
but steam. 1828 


First passenger railroad in United States (the 
Baltimore and Ohid) was begun July 4, first 14 
miles opened to (horse-drawn, railcar) traffic 

«May 24, 1830. 1830 : 


Revolution in. France. Charles X abdicated. 
Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of Orleans 
as Louis Philippe I. There were revolutions, too, 

; Germany (Brunswick and Saxony), and Bel- 
gium. Holland became an independent country. 
Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith, in 
Fayette, Seneca County, N. Y., April 6. He and his 
brother, Hyrum, were killed by a mob in Carthage, 
Tll., June 2%, 1844. 

First railway abroad opened, between Liverpool 
and Manchester, England, Sept. 15. 


1831 


First train drawn in U. S. by steam locomotive, 
Albany to Schenectady, N. Y., Aug. 9. 

First locomotive placed in regular service on an 
American railroad, ‘‘The Best Friend of Charles- 
ton, S. C.”’ Dec. 25. sees 


The South Carolina Legislature (it had de- 


- nounced in 1827 the U. S. protective tariff law as 


an invasion of state rights) called a state conven- 
tion, which, Nov, 1832, passed an ordinance of 
nullification’ of the tariff, voiding it in that state, 
and declaring that if the federal government at- 
tempted to enforce the law the State would con- 
Sider itself no longer a member of the Union. Con- 
gress, Feb, 1833, passed a compromise tariff act, 
whereupon South Carolina in State Convention re- 
pealed the nullification ordinance. 


"1833 


The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed slav- 
ery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834. About 700,000 
were liberated as a cost of £20,000,000. Slavery has 
been unlawful in the British Isles since June 22, 

' 1772, by a decision of the Court of Kings Bench. 


1835 


Fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17, began in a 
store at Pearl and Merchant (Hanover) Sts., 
Spread up to Garden St. (Exchange Pl.);: Tavaging 
17 blocks (52 acres), destroying 674 buildings, in- 
cluding the Stock Exchange, Merchants’ Exchange, 
ot pee and the South Dutch Church; loss $20,- 


Texas, which for a time had been joined with 
Coahuila as a Mexican State, proclaimed its inde- 
pendence, Nov. 13; Garrison of Texans ‘at the 
Alamo plaza, San Antonio, besieged 11 days, then 
butchered and the bodies burned by Mexican 
troops, March 6, 1836 (among the victims were 
Davy Crockett); Constitution adopted for the Re- 

ublic of Texas, March 17, 1836; battle of San 

acinto, April 21, 1836, in which 800 undur Gen, 
Spam Houston defeated 3,000 Mexicans under Gen. 
Santa Anna, who siened two treaties recognizing 


: : : : - —=T 

the iGeyeneEo ee — with borders 7 
to the Rio Grande ver. a 

Business panic, hard times in United & 

Libert; in a tolling death 
M all, a x 

arshi 4837 

First metal vessels built in the Unite 
were the Chatham and the Lamar, co 
in Savannah, Ga., 1837 and 1838 of iron’ 
from England. The first vessel built in tht 
States of iron made in this country was 
Forge, launched in Pittsburgh, 1833. 

1838 

Fire prt oe 1,158 buildings in Charl 
C., April 27. iM 

‘The Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 horse 
1340 gross tons,-left Bristcl, England, April [ 
arrived in New York City, April 23. The 
178 ft. long, 703 tons, left Liverpool ™ 
and Queenstown, April 4, and reached New 
city April 22. She had used steam only. ~ 


1839 


Belgium and the Kingdom of the Nethe 
were separated by treaties signed by thos 
countries and by Great Britain, France, Ad 
Prussia, and Russia (at London, April 19. 
treaties was annexed a document declar 
gium an independent and ‘“‘perpetually ne 
state. saan 


Penny postage begun in England, Jan. 10. | 
7 1841 | 

Upper and Lower Canada united, Feb. 10 
1842 ; : 


Dorr’s Rebellion in Rhode Island, due to a, 
tion contest for the governorship, Thomas W 
was inaugurated by the suffragists and & 
W. King by the landholders. Dorr’s adh 
tried to seize the arsenal in Providence, 
declared martial law. Dorr was convict 
treason and sentenced 1844 to life imprisox 
but was released 1847. 

Croton Aqueduct opened, June 22. 


1843 ¥ | 


First telegraph line in the United States, 
ington to Baltimore. a | 


U.S.S. Princeton, first screw steam war? 
ever built, fired one of its guns on a pleasu) 
down the Potomac River, which burst, in 
many, among them Captain Robert F. Sta 
U. S. Navy; Abel P. Upshur, Secretary of | 
and Thomas W. Gilmas, Secretary of the Na 


1845 ; 
U: S. Naval Academy in Annapolis o& 
Oct. 10. * 1846 t 


War was declared by the United States rt 
Mexico May 13, and by Mexico against the > 
States May 23. Peace was ratified by H 
Senate Feb., 1848, and by the Mexican 
24, 1848. By the 1848 pact the Rio Gr: 
fixed as the boundary. Irish potato fam: 


1847 


Law, enacted March 3, provided check 
revenue and establishment of adhesive 
stamp in United States, first placed on sa 
The first were five and 10 cent stamps 
okeate of Benjamin Franklin and George 


j 1848 is 

Louis Philippe dethroned in France; 
public set up, Feb. 26. 

In Austria, Ferdinand I abdicated, D 
favor of his nephew, Franz Josef; in 
freedom was declared under Kossuth 
in Ireland, Lombardy, Venice, Denm: 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Gold discovered in California, Jan. 24. 

First Woman’s Rights Convention, Sen 
N, Y., July 19. 1849 


Astor Place riots In New York City against 
ready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. Th 
break was in retaliation for the treatme 
win Forrest, American actor, in London 
The Roman National Assembly, Feb. 8, 
the Pope of alt temporal power and _ prot 
a republic; French troops captured the city 
restored the keys to him, July 4; his 
power was re-established, July 15. It wa 
year that Pope Pius IX proposed that th 
of the immaculate conception of the B 
Mary be adopted as an article of Cath 
It was announced Dec. 8, 1854 in a P 
as so adopted. 1850 


Jenny Lind’s first concert in Un 
Castle Garden, New York City, 


ited 
Sent. 


anced there 1852, at the centenary of the 
ew York City. 

e slave law and Henry Clay’s other ‘‘com- 
resolutions passed by Congress, last one 


per. 1851 


@ discovered in Australia. Feb. 12. 
destroyed 2,500 buildings in San Francisco, 
also 500 buildings there June 22. 
York Central Railroad, New York City to 
yy, opened Oct. 8. 
#~ International Exhibition, London (Crystal 
ae 1853 
d’s Fair opened in Crystal Palace, New 
City, July 14. The building was destroyed 
Oct. 5, 1858. There was also a World’s Fair 
in,, Ireland. : 
othing secret political movement begun, 
York City, opposed to Roman Catholics; 
up 1860. 
mmodore Matthew C. Perry, U. S. N., met the 
of Toda on Kurihama Beach, July 14, and 
him President Fillmore’s letter to the Em- 
which resulted, March 8, 1854, in a treaty 
aCe and amity that gave American ships 
ing, the China trade, etc.) access to Japa- 
ports, and opened commercial relations be- 
the United States and Japan. 
1855 
prnational Fair in Paris. 
Atlantic cable was laid between Cape Bre- 
IN. S., and Newfoundland. The cable was 
ted to Ireland 1857 and the first messages 
ih New York City and Europe, 
mstopol feli; Crimean War (England and 
against Russia) ended, Sept. 8. 
1857 
great mutiny in India; broke out Mav 10. 
ad ali over the country; lasted several years, 
re than 100,000 lives, and was succeeded 
mines, in one of whi 1866, in Bengal, 
000 persons perished. 
Dred Scott decision of the Supreme Court 
2), March 6, denied the legality of the so- 
Missouri Compromise, and denied that a 
(in this case the slave, Dred Scott) was a 
ce gg B. Taney, of Maryland, was the 


ice. 
ntain Meadow Massacre, 120 emigrants killed 
dians led by Mormons in Utah, Sept. 16. 


3 1 1858 

India Company dissolved, Aug. 2; govern- 

of India transferred to the British Crown. 

faccessful laying of the Atlantic cable, Aug. 

~ two messages were from Queen Victoria to 

ent Buchanan and his reply. Cable failed. 
1859 

a Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry, Va., Oct. 

s band killed five. Brown was hanged in 

estown, Va., Dec. 2. His purpose was to in- 

slave revolt in Virginia. 

petroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa., by 

L. Drake, Aug. 28. 


i 1860 


ce of Wales (Jater Edward VII) visited the 
“First Pony-express between Sacramento, 
“and. St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miles apart, 
4. from each vlace at 5 p.m., April 3; there 
80. riders, and 420 horses, and they were 


ath 


every 10 miles. There were 190 relay 
The. service ended Oct., 1861. ' 
Carolina seceded from the Union, Dec. 
tate convention as far back as 1852 had 
éd the right of the state to secede. 
oe 1861 oe 
pation of the Russian serfs, by Czar Alex- 
; he was assassinated, March 13, 1881. 
ly had been unlawful in Russia since 1842; 
‘hereditary states of the German Emperor, 
1781; in Denmark since 1766; in Prussia, since 


Civil War 


mm Confederacy formed, Feb. 4; elected 
Davis Presidént and Alexander H. 
Vice-President, Feb. 9; inaugurated, 

Montgomery, Ala. (and again in Rich- 

, Feb. 22, 1862). Fort Sumter fired on 

after discretionary power wired to Gen. 
d, April 11, from Montgomery; the fort 
. April 14; Lincoln cailed_ for -volun- 

‘pril_ 15, Queen Victoria's proclamation of 

, May 13; Battle of Bull Run, July 21; 

given command of Union Army, Nov. 

and Slidell affair, Nov. 8 = = ; 


ay 1862 


captured Forts Henry and Donelson, Feb. 
b. 16;. the 


Confederate ironclad, Vir- 


1 
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ginia (rebuilt from the 40-gun steam frigate, Mer- 
rimac) destroyed, March 8, at Hampton Roads, the 
Union frigates Cumberland and Congress; March 
9, the Virginia fought the Union ironclad, Mon- 
itor, built by John Ericsson; Farragut captured 
New Orleans, April 25; McClellan’s Peninsula 
Campaign, March-August; Battle of Antietam, 
Sept. 17; Fredericksburg, Dec. 13. 

Preliminary proclamation, Sept. 22, by President 
Lincoln announcing that Jan. 1, 1863, slaves would 
be declared free in territory then in rebellion. 
Slavery in the District of Columbia was abolished 
by Congress April 16. International Exposition in 
London, opened May 1. 


1863 


Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan, 1. 

In this proclamation he declared free forever the 
slaves in Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (certain 
parishes excepted); Mississippi, Alabama, Florida. 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia (West Virginia’ and other portions excepted). 
About 3,120,000 slaves were thus freed; 830,000 
slaves in the excepted parts were not freed under 
the proclamation. 
_ Lincoln's address at Gettysburg, Pa., Nov. 19; 
it was impromptu, from notes; later he wrote out 
the address, from his notes, and made several 
copies, or versions: Hooker defeated at Chancel- 
lorsvUle, May 2-4; Lee defeated at Gettysburg, — 
July 1-3; Grant captured Vicksburg, July 4; Battles 
of Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20; Lookout Mountain, 
Nov. 24; Missionary Ridge, Nov. 25. - 

Draft riots in New York City, July 13-16, 1,000 
killed, including Negroes, who were hung by mobs; 
property damage, $2,000,000. It was asserted that 
the Republican officials in charge of the draft had 
stuffed the lists with names of Democrats. 


1864 


Grant made Commander-in-Chief, March 12; 
Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spotsyl- 
vania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, Oct. 19; Sherman’s 
March to Atlanta, May-July; he captured Savan- 
nah, Dec. 21; U.S.S. Kearsarge sank the raider 
Alabama, June 19. 


1865 
The ist Artillery fired last shot of Civil War, 
and Confederate Gen. Lee surrendered at Appo- 
mattox, April 9. 
General 


1865 


Lincoln shot by J. Wilkes Booth, in Washington, 
April 14, died, April 15; Booth was shot to death in 
the pursuit, April 26, in or at the door of a barn, 
which, it is said, had been set on fire by one of the 
pursuers, near Port Royal, Va. Those hanged for 
complicity were Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. 
Herold, George A. Atzerodt and Lewis Payne (Pow- 
ell). July 7, Michael O’Laughlin, Samuel Arnold, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Mudd were sentenced to life im- 
prisonment; Edward Spangler, to six years in 
prison. Arnold, Mudd and Spangler were pardoned 
1869. John H. Surratt, son of Mrs. Mary E., fled 
to Europe but was brought back and tried, 1867. 
The jury disagreed. He was reindicted, but never 
tried. Stories or rumors crop out from year to 
year that Booth escaped from the Garrett barn 
and died free, his pursuers having shot another of 
the one or two men who, according to the rumors 
were hiding with Booth. The government order 
was to get Booth alive, if possible. The barn was 
fired and Booth was shot in disobedience of orders. 
Booth’s body, identified by a number of persons, 
was buried under the floor of the prison, in Wash- 
ington; several years later the body was disinterred 

to relatives who interred it in a ceme-_ 


and given 
tery in Baltimore. 

Slavery abolished in the United States by adop- 
tion, by more than three-fourths of the states, of 
the 13th amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
claimed as in effect, Dec. 18. 


General 
1866 


Fenians invaded Canada, near Buffalo, N. ¥., 
May 31, they were repulsed, and reentered the 
United States, June 2; about 1,000 Fenians from 
the United States attacked St. Armand, Quebec 
Province, and were routed, June 9. 

Ku Klux Klan movement begun in the South 
against negro voters, ‘“‘carpet baggers’’ from the 
north; nominally disbanded 1§69, but night-raids 
continued for several years. e movement was” 
revived 1920, and spread to the nortl east and | 
west, at first against negro voters, later mainly 
against Roman Catholics in politics. There was a 
third and minor revival, 1947-1948, 

Second Atlantic cable laid; completed, July 2%, 


eetre destroyed 2,500 buildings in Quebec, Canada, 


~ 1867 


Alask hased from Russia, March 30. 
Domini ee “Canada established, July 1. 


ion of 


‘ 
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1867-68 
Abolition of the Shogunate and restoration of 
the Mikado “tn Japan; feudalism abolished, 1871; 
Constitution promulgated, 1889. 


1868 


President Andrew Johnson impeached, tried and 
acquitted, isting 


Financial or Friday’? in New York, Sept. 
24; caused by gold corner. - 

‘Golden spike driven at Ogden, Utah, May 10, 
marking the junction of Central Pacific and Union 
Pacific and the completion of the first transcon- 
tinental railway. 

Suez Canal opened, Nov. 17. is 

Woman's sufirage law passed, guaranteeing 
women in the territory of Wyoming the right of 
Suffrage, Dec. 10. 

\ Memorial-Day first observed, May 30. 


1870 


Franco-Prussian War begun, July 19; ended at 
Sedan, on the River Meuse, Sept. 1, when Napo- 
leon III (Louis Napoleon Bonaparte) surrendered 
to King William of Prussia. France proclaimed a 
Republic, Sept. 4. a 

Doctrine of papal infallibility adopted by the 


‘Ecumenical Council in Rome July 18, by vote of 
5: 


There were 764 prelates at the council. 

The only American objector was Bishop Fitzgerald, 
of Little Rock, Ark. 

The troops of Victor Emmanuel II, under Gen. 

Cadorna, took possession of Rome, Sept. 20, in the 

name of the Kingdom of Italy; Rome and the rest 


‘of the Papal State then were annexed by a plebis- 


cite, taken Oct. 2, The Italian Parliament, which 
had meanwhile transferred the national capital 
from Turin to Rome, passed, May 13, 1871, the Law 
of Guarantees, allowing to the Pope’ and his 
Successors forever the possession of the Vatican, 
the Lateran palaces and the Villa of Castel Gon- 
dolfo and a yearly allowance of 3,225,000 lire, or 
about $645,000, for their upkeep. The money was 
not claimed. sent 


The German Empire re-established, Jan. 18, 

Paris captured, Jan. 28. 5 
Mane of Frankfort ended Franco-Prussian War, 

ay 10, 

The Commune of Paris began March 18. (The 
rising should ‘not be confounded with communism. ) 
It was Suppressed ten weeks later: 6,500 Com- 
Munists fell‘and 38,578 were taken prisoners dur- 
ing May 20-30. i 

The great fire in Chicago, Oct. 8-11; 18,000 
buildings destroyed; estimated loss, $196,000,000. 
The flames started in Mrs. O’Leary’s barn, at 137 
de Koven St., either from spontaneous combustion 
= hay or from a kick of a cow, upsetting a lan- 


rn. 

Pestigo fire, in Wisconsin, after three months 
drought, ‘one of the greatest’ forest conflagrations 
in United States history. Six counties were burned, 
more than 1,152 lives were lost, thousands crippled, 
3,000 beggared. ides 


Col. James Fisk, Jr.. “King of Wall Street,” 
shot in New York City by Edward Ss. Stokes, Jan. 
e she‘died two days later; Stokes got four years in 

ison, 

The great fire in Boston, Nov. 9; 776 buildings 
destroyed. 1873 


Panic in New York City began with bank 
failures, Sept. 20. Stock Exchange closed; re- 
opened on Sept. 30. 

1874 


Charley Ross, four, kidnapped from home in 
Germantown, Pa., then a suburb of Philadelphia, 
July 1, A Superior Court jury in Phoenix, Ariz., 
decided, May 8, 1939, that Gustav Blair, a car- 


“penter of that place, was in reality, Charley 


(Charles Brewster) Ross, and was entitied to use 
the hame. He testified that the Ross family had 
refused to recognize him. 

“Boss’’’ W. M. Tweed in New York City, con- 
victed of fraud, Nov. 19, and sentenced to 12 years 
in prison; the court released” him from Blackwells 
Island prison June, 1875, on a technicality; he was 
committed to Ludlow St. Jail in a civil suit; 
escaped, Dec. 4, 1875, and went. to Cuba, then to 
Spain, brought packs to New York City, Nov. 1876: 
he died in Ludlow 8 


1876 


Centennial Exhibition in Philadel hia; 
May 19; closed Nov. 8 , alee 


Battle of the Little Big Horn in Montana in 


_ Sioux Indian war; massacre of Gen. George A, 


Custer and 276 soldiers of the Seventh Cavalr; 
by Indians under Sitting Bull, June 25. vary 
ee meus nave) ny rays aes Rat 

miles and two pals in Roc reek Station, 
Nebr. in June. Jack McCall, a *desperado, shot 


ead from behind in Deadwo 

pores & vigilance committee acquitt 

Maid ae geri betes peta steer 
nd him gu and he t 

'Brockien Theater fire. Dec. 5; 289 live; 

1877 re 


Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; 3 
treaty signed, March, 1878. pial 

Eleven Molly Maguires were hanged in 
vania, three in Mauch Chunk, June 21; 
Pottsville, June 21; three in Bloomsburg, 
for murders in coal region. The order 
the region (1870-1880). 

Strike on Baltimore and Ohio and 
vania, and other railways, July 1; “a 


any killed. 
me 1878 | 


First telephone exchange opened in thi ou 
States in Hartford, Conn., Jan. 28. me 

Congress in Berlin, June 13-July 13, dealtl 
the Turkish question. Bulgaria, Montenegro\ 
bia and Rumania made independent. i 


1879 i 


- 
F. W. Woolworth opened his first five-an 
store, Utica, N. Y., Feb. 22. : 


1880 


Electric lights tried for first time on Broa 
New York City, Dec. 20, : 


1881 a; | 
Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated | 
Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. 
President James A. Garfield shot in Was: 
July 2; died in Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19. 
1882 4 
Panama Canal begun by the French, Jan 
the United States bought, 1904, for $40 
the uncompleted water-way from the de 
successors, and the canal was finished and 
to_traffic Aug. 15, 1914. 
Prof. Robert Koch announced, in Ber : 
covery of the tuberculosis germ, March 24.) 
1883 ¥| 
Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and | 
(Renewed 1887, 1891 and 1896.) m | 


Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic ¢ 
May 30; twelve trampled to death. 


1884 


Panic in New York City: failure of Marini 
and Grant and Ward, May 5-7. j 
1885 ‘| 
Gen. Charies G. (‘‘Chinese’’) Gordon, Bz 
governor of the Sudan, was slain, Jan. ; 
Mohammedan soldier, who stuck ‘the head | 
spear, at Omdurman. Several thousand ¥ 
Were massacred by the Mahdi’s troops. Gal 
was revenged, Sept. 2, 1898, when the E 
under Gen. Kitchener, defeated the Mahdi’s 
and ended his rule. t 

Rebellion in northwest Canada began 
leadership of Louis David Riel, March 24 
rendered, May 15, and, after trial and ¢ 
he_was hanged, Nov. 16, 

First electric street railway in United § 
Baltimore, opened by Leo Daft, Aug. 10, 


1886 \ 

, Haymarket Anarchist riots, Chicago; se 

lice killed, 60 wounded, May 4. A jury 

anarchists August Spies, 

Engel, and Albert R. 

hanged, Nov. 11, 

in jail. Sam 

life imprisonment. : % 3 
Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, New 

Harbor, unveiled, Oct. 28, in presence of 1,00 

people. 1887 


Triple Alliance (treaty) of Germany, A 
and Italy, March 13, nae France oe 
Flood in Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 
perished. Opera Comique,. Paris, burned, 
200 lives lost; theater, Exeter, England, fi 
4; 200 died. 1888 


Great blizzard in New York City and in e 
part of the United States, March 11-14, 
Conkling. was a victim of exposure, dying A 


1889 


% | 


trial on a charge of 
and was sentenced to be hanged 


——————— se UP - .—-= 


‘Was commuted to life imprisonment. She 
eee on July 20, 1904, and came to the 
tates, where she finally settled in 
it South Kent, Conn. There her body 
‘Oct. 23, 1941. She was the daughter of 
m G. Chandler, a banker of Mobile, Ala., 
as born Sept. 3, 1862. In South Kent she 
mown as Mrs. Florence Elizabeth Chandler. 
on ena daughter by Maybrick never came 
un 


co : 

stown, Pa., flood. May 31; 2,200 lives lost. 
if Hitler born, April 20, in Braunau, Austria. 
d’s Fair, in Paris, May 6—Nov. ‘6. Eiffel 
Opened (985 ft. high). 

: me 1890 

it electrocution for crime in New York State. 
victim was William Kemmler, who murdered 
da Ziegler,-March 29, 1889. Put to death in 
in Auburn Prison, Aug. 6. 

Ss Island opened as Immigration Depot, and 
Garden ceased as such, Dec. 31. 


1891 


ik Place disaster, New York City, 64 killed, 
22, by the collapse of upper fioor. 

ory L. Norcross, of Somerville, Mass., threw a 
with poor aim, at Russell Sage, in finan- 
eee: New York City; he blew himself to 


ec. 4. 
1892 


destroyed 28 lives in Hotel Royal, New 
ity, Feb. 6, and 600 in St. John’s, N. F., 


flict between 300 Pinkerton guards_ and 
at steel mills, Homestead, near Pitts- 
Pa.; seven guards and 11 strikers and 
s shot to death, many wounded, July 6. 
trike had been set for July 3, but the mills 
jown July 1; the National Guard arrived 
12 and the town and mills were put under 
law. Henry C. Frick wounded in Pitts- 
July 23, by Alexander Berkman, anarchist: 
after a term in prison, married Emma 


f 1893 


Brica’s first gasoline buggy was operated in 
Bfield, Mass. by J. Frank Duryea, Sept. 21. 
bUgEY was invented by the Duryea Brothers, 
es E. and J. Frank. : 
d’s Fair (Columbian Exposition) in Chicago, 
di May 1. 

1894 


hese-Japanese War. began, July 25. Battle 
lu. Sept. 17, treaty of Shimonoseki, April 17, 
gave Japan Liaoutung Peninsula, Formosa 
ne Pescadores. 

“S$. Coxey led 20,000 unemployed from the 
~ into Washington, April 29. 

s of mine workers throughout United 
followed by that of Pullman Car manu- 
y workers and then by order: frgm Eugene 
bs for general strike of American Railway 
men; trouble centered in Chicago where, 
Federal Court had enjoined strikers, Presi- 
syeland sent Federal troops, July 2. Many 
‘conflict, vast property loss. U. S. troops 
awn, J 19; Gov. Altgeld recalled-State 
DARE. 4, a day after union called strike off. 
by Dreyfus, France, degraded, Dec. 23; re- 
to rank July 12, 1906. 

it 1895 bs 

Revolution began, Feb. 20; Gen. Antonio 
oat af the insurrection, was Killed in 
scovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen, 
“physicist; a Nobel prize awarded to him, 


of Korea was assassinated in, the royal 
Seoul, Oct. 8. She was first cut down, her 
was then soaked in oil, and the body 
d. The Japanese minister was recalled 
kyo and was tried and acquitted. : 
¥ 1896 
ident Cleveland appointed Venezuela_Boun- 
Nommission, Jan. 1; treaty signed, Feb. 2, 
l Adowa, Ethiopia, began on night of 
The Ethiopians haer. King Menelik took 
ns by surprise. The Italians lost 4,600 
d nearly 3,000 native troops killed and 
and more than 2,500 soldiers were cap- 


ater New York’? bill signed, May 11; the 
f Five Boroughs came into corporate éxis- 


* 


1897 


sh-Greek War. ; 

August Andree, Swedish 

hions, left Danes Island, 
oon, ony 11, for ‘the North Pole, an 
heard of until Aug. 6, 1930, when their 
b> ei 


4 


oy 


Memorable Dates—1890-1903 659 


remains were found on -White Island. Their 
balloon had grounded after drifting 117 miles. 


Spanish-American War 
1898 


U. S. Battleship Maine blown up in harbor of 
Havana, Cuba, Feb. 15; 260 lost; followed by war 
between Spain and the United States. Diplomatic 
relations broke, April 21; Cuban blockade declared, 
April 22; war declared by Spain, April 24, by the 
United States, April 25; Admiral Dewey destroyed 
the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, May 1; Battles of 
San Juan and El Caney, July 1-3; Battle of San- 
tiago de Cuba, Admiral Cervera’s Spanish fleet 
destroyed, July 3; Peace protocol signed between 
the United States and Spain, Aug. 12; Peace treaty 
signed by American and Spanish delegates at Paris, 
Dec. 10, the United States acquiring the Philip- 
pines and Puerto Rico. 


General 
1898 


Empress Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary, wife of 
Franz Josef, assassinated, Sept. 10, by an anar- 
chist in Geneva, Switzerland. j 

Radium discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. Curie 
and G. Bemont. 


1899 
PR sayy! with Spain ratified by U. S. Senate, 

eb. 6. 

Universal Peace Conference in The Hague called 
by Czar, May 18. 

South African War began, Oct. 11; Gen. Cronje 
surrendered, Feb. 27; Ladysmith relieved, Feb. 28; 
Pretoria surrendered, June 5, 1900; war ended, 
May 31, 1902. 

Martha Place, first woman put to death in the 
electric chair, New York State, in Sing Sing, 
March 20. 

Philippine-American War began, Feb. 4, Fili- 
pinos declared, June 12, 1898, their independence 
of Spain, and Sept. 15, 1898, a revolutionary. as- 
sembly in Manila ‘‘ratified’’ the independence, as 
representatives of the Katipunan League built up 
by Andres Bonifacio, Emilio Aguinaldo, Antonia 
Luna and Marcelo del Pilar. Aguinaldo was cap- 
tured March 23, 1901, and civil government was 
established by the United States May 3, 1901. 
William Howard Taft became the first civil gover- 
nor, July 4, 1901, the first Filipino Legislature met 
Oct. 16, 1907. 

Windsor Hotel Pire, New York City, March 17; 
45 lives lost. 1900 


Paris Exposition opened, April 15. 

Humbert, King of Italy, assassinated, July 29, 
in Monza, by Angelo Bresci. 

Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking cap- 
tured by foreign allies, Aug. 14. There were 18,000 
marines and sailors—American (2,000), Japanese, 
Russian, British and French. 

Hoboken docks and ships fire, June 30; 145 lives 
lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed: - 

Galveston hurricane and tidal wave, Sept. 8; 
6,000 lives lost. 

Campaign began, June 26, by Drs. Walter Reed, 
Aristides Agromonte, Jesse Lazear and James Oar- 
roll to wipe out yellow fever. 


1901 


Northern Pacific Railway stock ‘‘corner’’ and 
panic, May 9. 

} pee Prnietionts Exposition (Buffalo, N. Y.), May 

-Nov. 2. 

President William McKinley shot in Buffalo, 
New York, Sept. 6, died Sept. 14, by Leon Czolgosz, 
an anarchist, who was later put to death. 

Marconi signalled letter ‘‘S’’ across Atlantic 
from England to Poldho, Newfoundland, Dec. 12. 

First radio message sent in Dec., 1902. 


1902 


St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost. 

2 eet ae Hotel fire, New York City, Feb. 2; 21 
ives lost. 

Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 
miners, May 12. Settled by President Roosevelt’s 
commission, Oct. 15-23. @ 

Cuban Republic inaugurated, American occupa- 
tion under Gen. Leonard Wood, ended May 20.- 


Rights and franchises of France in Panama 


Canal bought by U. S., June 28. 
First International Arbitration Court opened in 
The Hague, Holland, October. * 


1903 
shinev (Russia): massacre of Jews, April 19- 


| 90:"47 slain, several hundred wounded, 700 houses 
destroyed, 600 stores looted 


opie ‘er, and |. 
pitzbergen. 
th 


The first successful automobile trip across the 
North American continent, from San Francisco to 
New York, was made, May 23-Aug. 1, by Dr. H. 
Nelson Jackson and Sewall K. Crocker. 
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King Alexander of Serbia. and Queen Draga, 
assassinated by army officers, in Belgrade, June 11. 

Panama Reyolution, Nov. 3; republic recognized 
by_the United States, Nov. 13. — 

First successful mechanieal airplane flight by 
the’ Wright Brothers, Dee. 17, from Kill Devil 
Hill, on the North Carolina seacoast, four miles 
south of Kitty Hawk. ; 

Fire killed 602 im Iroquois Theater, Chicago, 
Dec. 30. Most of the victims were trampled to 
death. 

1904 


The great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 build- 
ings destroyed. 

Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. 6. Port Arthur 
Surrendered to Japanese, Jan. 2, 1905. Peace treaty 
Signed in Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 5, 1905. 

St. Louis Exposition (Louisiana Purchase) 
opened, May 1. The United States occupied Pana- 
ma Canal Zone. ; 

Subway opened, New ale City, Oct. 27. 


Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition, Port- 
land, Oreg. : : 
- The Duma, first Russian national parliament, 
was organized. 4 
, The Norwegian Storthing declared the union 
between Sweden and Norway dissolved. The 
Swedish Parliament also dissolved the union after 
@ joint conference between the two countries. 


1906 


San Francisco earthquake and conflagration; 452 
lives were lost; property loss $350,000,000; April 
18-19. Earthquake had killed many thousands in 
Formosa, April 17. 

Har: . Thaw, Pittsburgh millionaire, shot 
and killed Stanford White, foremost American 
architect, June 25, at the opening of the roof 
garden of Madison Square Garden (old) in New 
York City. Committed in 1907 to the Matteawan 
State Hospital at Beacon, N. Y. He escaped Aug. 
17, 1913, and fled to Canada where he was cap- 
tured. Returned to New Hampshire, a commission 
found him sane and he was returned to New York 
Jan. 24, 1915. He was tried for his escape from 
Matfeawan and acquitted. A jury passed on his 
sanity July 24, found him sane and set him free. 
He was indicted Jan. 9, 1917, for kidnapping and 
later pronounced insane. A petition to determine 
dhis sanity was granted March 24, 1924, and he was 
declared sane five weeks later. Died in Miami 
Beach, Fla., Feb, 22, 1947. 


1907 
Jamestown (Va.), Exposition opened, April 26. 


. Carry Nation made her first hatchet raid on 
saloons in Kansas, Jan. 24. Died June 9, 1911. 


1908 


Financial panic in the United States. 
aie odes Theater fire, Jan. 13, Boyertown, Pa., 169 
ed. 
In a fire and panic at the Lake View School in 
Collinwood, O., near Cleveland, March 4, 174 chil- 


' dren and two teachers lost their lives. 


Chelsea (Mass.), destroyed by fire; loss more 
than $6.000,000, April 12. 

An American car, the E, R. Thomas ‘Speedway 
Flier,” was the only one of six entries to finish the 
first New York-to-Paris automobile ‘‘race,” July 
80. The cars traveled westward around the world, 
being shipped from Seattle, Wash., to Kobe, Japan. 


1909 
Louis Bleriot flew across the English Chan 
from Calais to Dover 31 miles in 37 ninuces, 
u 


udson-Fulton celebration, New York City, 


Sept.-Nov. 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, Wash. 
1910 | 
Los Angeles, Calif., ‘‘Times’” dyna: 
1; 21 killed. a ynamited, Oct. 


Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil comb 
dissolved, May 15; same decree as to erence 


Tobacco Co., May 29. 


ae ae eet ea Sept, 29. 
gle shirt waist factory fire, New 
145 ed, March 25. abt! 


Flood in Yangtze River, China; 
Leonardo da Vinci’s painting, 
Giaconda), stolen from the Louvre Gallery, 
Paris, Aug, 22, recovered in Florence, Italy, Dec, 
12, 1913, and restored to the Louyre. 
CG. P. Rogers left New York City, Sept. 17, in an 
aa ee eae dan ee transcontinental 
ght, ing asadena, Calif., Nov. 4; act) 
flying time 84 hours 2 minutes. ue 


1912 


_ China became a Republi . Feb. 12; " 
elected President, Feo. ve eb. 12; Yuan Shi Kai 


War in Balkans, against Turkey, by Montenegro,’ 


100,000 drowned. 
“Mona Lisa’ (La 


me 


Memorable Dates—1904-1916 ee mee 


Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece, Oct, 8-Dec. 3. — 
Equitable Life building fire, Jan. 9, New ~ 
City; six perished. ‘ ey a 
Steamship Titanic wrecked on maiden tri 
Southampton for New York, by iceberg off NJ 
foundland coast, April 14-15; 1,517 lost of Wy 
103 were women and 53 were children. Passem 
and crew were 2,207. The ship was 88245 ft. 
and cost $7,500,000. 4 
Herman Rosenthal, gambler, assassinated if 1 
York City, July 16. Police Lieut. Charles B 
“‘Gyp the Blood’’ Horowitz. “Lefty Louis’’-R 
berg, ‘‘Whitey Lewis’? Seidensher, and * 
Frank’’ Cirofici were convicted of the m 
and executed at Sing Sing—Becker July 30, | 
the others April 13, 1914. a‘ 


€ 


1913 
Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732. 
lost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. 

Peace Palace at The Hague dedicated. 
President Francisco I. Madero of Mexico, 
Vice President Jose Pifio Suarez, assassinated, . 

23 


“ King George of Greece assassinated, March 7 


World War I | 
1914 : 


World War began in Europe. Archduke 
of Austria and wife assassinated in Sarajevo, - 
nia, June 28 (St. Vitus Day) by Gavrillo P: 

a Serb student; Austria declared war on § 
July 28. Germany invaded France at Cire 
sian troops invaded Germany, Aug. 2; eriny 
entered Liege, Aug. 7; British Expeditionary F 
landed in France, Aug. 16; Germans occu 
Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declared war on 4 
many, Aug. 23; Austria declared war on Ja 
Aug. 25; Louvain bombarded and damaged, J 
25; Germans under von Hindenburg, Ludeng 
Hoffman and Francois, defeated Russians 
Samsonov, at Tannenberg, in East Prussia, i 
26-31. Samsonov killed himself. One of the Rus: 
armies, under Rennenkampf, fled. Battle of 
Marne, Sept. 6-10. Germans occupied Ant 
Oct. 9; De Wet’s rebellion in South Africa, Oct 
Japanese captured Tsingtau, Nov. 7; First Batti 
Ypres, Nov. 9; German cruiser Emden desti 
at Cocos Island, Nov. 10, o| 


General 

1914 
United States marines landed at Vera 
Mexico, April 21. ) 
Fire destroyed a large part of Salem, Mul 
15.000 homeless; $12,000,000 loss, June 25. 
First ship passed through Panama Canal, Auge 
Galveston hurricane, with an estimated 275 did 


Aug. 17. 
World War I 
1915 


victory. North Sea, off 
Bank, Jan. 24. German official ‘submarine 
ade” of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; 
_ Orders in Council’’ to prevent commodities 
ing or leaving German nd 
Ypres, Apri 

April 30-M. 


ot 


British naval 


American flag. Tw 
Americans, died as 


Torwieseow s © 4 eo et 


subma; 
mericans. "The gubmans 
icans. The subma: 
the U-20, commanded by Capt, Schweiger, || 
identity of the ship was not known to those 
submarine, it was stated at Berlin, May, 19358 
Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer who first sighted? 
British liner. Only one torpedo was fired, he si 
pigemrens: mai ast Aug. 19; Allied toreall 1 
aionica, c' H urse , ot 
Brussels, Oct, 12. ’ meey 


General]. 
1915 


Panama-Pacific International 
(San Francisco), Feb a pxposition 
Diego. 


Exposition was held in 
World War I 
1916 - 


_ Germans attacked 
rising in Dublin, Apri 
others were executed, Ma’ 
was hanged, Aug. 3); 
Deutschland, arrived at 
her second DP 

Nov. 1);/nayal battle off Jutlan 
Battle of Ypres, June 2; sinking 


4 


San 


aboard (12 sailors 
tland, 


General 


1916 


Rasputin, the ‘‘Mad Monk,’* killed in 

(Leningrad), December. He exercised, it 

eged, mesmeric influence over the Czar and 

one or both. 

bus, N. Mex., raided by Pancho Villa 
Arango), Mareh 9; Pershing entered 

to punish Villa, March 15; fight at Parral, 


go, April 12; agreement, May 2; Protocol of | 


wal signed, Noy. 24. Villa was ambushed 
d July 18, 1923, at Parral. 

mb hidden in a satchel, on the line of the 
Iness Day parade in San Francisco killed 
hded 40, July 12, at 2:06 p.m. The explosion 
id on the west side of Steuart St., a few feet 
me corner of Market St. James Rolph, Jr., 
‘or and was a marcher in the parade. The 
fia@d refused to take part. Thomas J. Moo- 
, 8M iron moulder and a labor organizer, 
ooney, Warren K. Billings, a shoe worker; 
Weinberg, and Edward, D. Nolan were ar- 
and indicted for the murder of one of the 
Billings was sentenced to life imprison- 
looney was sentenced to death; Mrs. 
‘and Weinberg were acquitted: Nolan was 
Without a trial. President Woodrow Wil- 
ereeded for Mooney and Nov. 28,-1918, the 
sentence was commuted to life imprison- 
ifter the California Supreme Court had 
@ new trial. Gov. Rolph refused (April 
Pardon Mooney. Thereafter, several 
wh Were vain appeals to the California 
ourt and the United States Supreme 
tO give Mooney a new trial. The assertion 
tt he had been convicted on perjured testi- 
Aconey was pardoned unconditionally Jan. 
by the new Governor of California, Culbert 
a, who, in his campaign, had announced 
ntion to that effect. Billing’s sentence was 

Oct. 16, 1939, and he was set free. 
aH dock explosion and fire, Jersey City, 

0; two killed. $22,000,000 loss. 

Rankin, running as a Member-at- 
rom Montana, was elected to Congress, 
he first woman to achieve the distinction. 


World War I 


1917 


iny began unrestricted submarine war- 
ib. 1; United States broke off diplomatic 
With Germany, Feb. 3; by Executive 
l¢ United States began to arm merchant 
larch 12 (the Senate had killed a bill to 
ect March 4). United States declared a 
wa existed with Germany, April 6; Rus- 
jbdicated, March 15. President Wilson 
Selective Military Conscription Bill, 
stration (ages 21-30) Jume 5; First 
oops landed in France, June 26; Rus- 
2 a republic, Sept. 15; first American 
battle in World War I by airplane bomb 
ut. W. T. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after 
x ¢. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and 
ance bv~firing squad, Oct. 15; first 
can troops, in France, Oct. 27; first 
sualties in France, Nov. 3; Bolshevists 
Seized supreme power in Russia, Nov. 
lorff in his memoirs says that the 
ment had sent Lenin from Switzer- 
Russian Revolution, across Ger- 
en to Russia to propagate Bolshe- 
le of Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United 
da state of war existed with Austria, 
Tusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Govern- 
pver control of railroads, Dec. 28. Hali- 
ter, Dec. 6; explosion of a munitions ship 
‘in collision caused fire that laid in ruins 
of the city; killed 1,226, with 400 others 
lestroyed 3,000 houses. 


General 
atte 


19, the Legislatures of 45 States had 
e 46th State, New Jersey, ratified it 
220 It was not ratified by Connecticut 
‘Island. The Volstead_ (Prohibition 
)-Act was passed by Congress Oct. 
nt in effect Jan. 17, 1920. Presiden 


aN 
ie 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, March 22, 1933, signed a 
bill passed by the ; : 
Rens Sr a y new Congress, perigee the 


World War I 
1918 


President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace speech 
in Congress, Jan. 8. A peace treaty was signed in 
Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks on the one 
side, and Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Turkey on other, March 3 (by it Russia gave up the 
Baltic. provinces, Lithuania and Finland); peace 
signed between Germany and Finland, March 7; 
Battle of the Somme, March 21, to April 6; Paris 
bombarded by long range guns at distance of 75 
| miles, March 23; British naval forces raided Zee- 
brugge and Ostend, April 22; pro-German plot dis- 
| covered in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders arrested, May 
17; Battle of the Aisne, May 2%-June 5. 
German submarine, the U-156, disguised as a 
freighter, shelled a tug drawing barges along the 
Cape Cod, Mass., shore near Orleans, Mass., July 
2. German retreat across the Marne began, July 
39; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; United States 
troops took St. Mihiel, Sept. 13; Battle of Meuse- 
Argonne, Sept. 20-Nov. 11; Franco-American at- 
tack in Argonne, ‘Sept. 26; British attack broke” 
Hindenburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signed armis< 
tice and surrendered, Sept. 29; Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia abdicated, Oct. 5; United States troops cap- 


| le Cateau and Roncroy Oct. 9; Allies occupied Os- 
| tend, Bruges and Lille Oct. 17; Germans in third 
peace note accepted President Wilson’s terms and 
recalled submarines to their bases, Oct. 20; British 
and Italians crossed the Piave, Oct. 27; armistice 
granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; Hungarian Republic 
proclaimed in Budapest, and Republic of German 
Austria in Vienna, Nov. 1; Austria accepted truce 
terms, Nov. 4; United States troops reached Sedan, 


Bavaria proclaimed a republic, Nov. 8; the Kaiser 
abdicated, Nov. 9; he fied to Holland, Nov. 10; 
armistice in World War signed in Marshal Foch’s 
railway coach, near Rethondes, in the forest of 
Compiegne, France, three miles east of the town 
of Compiegne, and 21 miles northwest of Senlis, 
Nov. 11; bugles sounded ‘‘cease firing’ at 11 A.M, 
German fieet surrendered to British, Nov. 21; 
United States troops entered Mainz, Dec. 6; Amer- 
ican troops crossed Rhine, Dec. 13. 


General 


1918 


Fifth All Russian Congress adopted a written con- 
stitution of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republics, July 10, and put in operation without a 


popular vote or referendum. Czar Nicholas of Rus- — 


sia, the Empress Alexandra; the daughters, Olga, 
Tatiana, Marie (Anastasia?); the son, Alexis; 
Prince Dolgorolkoff, Dr. Bodkin, a lady-in-waiting 
and a nurse were shot by Bolshevik orders in Hka- 
terinburg, July 6; in Perm, also, July 12, the Bol- 
shevists assassinated the Czar’s brother, Grand 
Duke Michael, and in Alapalievsky, north of Eka- 
terinburg, they killed the Grand Dukes Sergius 
Mikhalilovitch, Igo Constantinovich and Ivan Con- 
stantinovich. An alleged survivor of the massacre, 
the Grand Duchess Anastasia, youngest daughter 
of the Czar, was brought to the United States, 1930. 
by Princess Xenia of Gteece. She called herse 
Mme. Anastasia Nikolaevna Tschaikowsky. 
Malbone St., Tunnel rail wreck (Brighton line, 
Brooklyn); 97 killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 


1919 


Peace Conference opened informally in Paris, 
Jan. 12, formally inaugurated in_ Versailles, Jan, 
18; treaty signed ijn Versailles, June 28; by the 
Treaty plenipotentiaries of Germany and the Allied 
Powers; President Wilson gave the treaty _to the 
Senate, July 10; ratified by the German National 
Assembly, July 10; by the British Parliament, July 
26; and by King George, July 31; by the King 
of Italy, Oct. 7; by France, Oct. 13, and by Japan, 
Oct. 27; defeated in the United States Senate, 
Novy. 19. {ALY 


The German National Assembly, in Weimar, Aug. — 


11, promulgated the Constitution, which, in Article 
48, provided that the President’s control of the’ 
army was subject to the responsibility of the Chan- 
cellor. However, in the event of civil disorder the 
Chancellor could act on his own initiative “if 
necessary, with the help of the armed forces.” It. 
was also provided that the Chancellor could suspend 
a number of the articles of the Constitution which 
guaranteed the liberties of the citizens, freedom of 
speech, writing and. public meeting. This Adolf 


Hitler was able to do upon the burning of the ~ 
| Reichstag; and his dictatorship thereafter w 
founded on Article 48. : 


tured St. Etienne, Oct. 6. Allies captured Cambrai, ~ 


Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel] and Hamburg, Nov. 7; - 


662 


In Amritsar, during the anti-British 
demonstration, Gen. Dyer led a section of Gurkha 
soldiers to the palace ard fired into the crowd, 
killing 379 and wounding about 1,200. 

The Communist International, or Comintern, 
was organized March, in Russia. Karl Marx, in 
Germany in 1862, had formed the International 
Working Men’s Association, which existed until 
1874. ‘The Second International dated from 1889. 

Three U. S. Navy, seaplanes left Trepassy, 
Newfoundland, May 16; one, the N-C 4, reached 
the Azores, May 17; Lisbon, May 27; Plymouth, 
England, May 31; Harry C. Hawkes and MacKenzie 
Grieve fell in mid-ocean on an attempted flight, 
May 18, from Newfoundland to Ireland, but were 
rescued; John Alcock and A. W. Brown made, 


India, 


Francisco and return, 
Lieut. W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex Pearson. 

The Wartime Prohibition Law, designed as a 
measure to conserve grain during the war, enacted 
Nov., 1918, and became effective June 30, 1919. 

Steel workers struck all over the United States 
beginning Sept. 225 railway strike in England be- 
gan Sept. 27; soft coal miners in United States 
began strike, Oct. 31. aes 


.The League of Nations came automatical 
into existence under the Versailles (World War 
Peace Treaty when representatives of 13 nations 
met in Geneva, Jan. 10 and began the organization. 
The first Assembly met November, that year, when 
delegates from 42 countries admitted six others. 

Frederick A. Parmenter, shoe factory paymaster 
at South Braintree, Mass., was robbed of $15,000 
and shot to death. Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 
Venzetti, anarchists from Italy, were convicted, 
July 14, 1921, of the murder of Parmenter and 
put to death Aug. 23, 1927. 

International Court of Justice adopted by League 
of Nations, Aug. 2. [ 

The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage to 
women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 26. 

Wall St., New York City, bomb explosion, killed 
30; injured 100; did $2,000,000 damage, Sept. 16, 


1921 ‘ 


President Harding signed joint resolution (passed 
by House, June 30, by Senate July 1) of Congress 
declaring peace with Germany and Austria, July 
2. The treaty ‘was signed Aug. 25, in Berlin, by 
United States and German representatives; was 
ratified Sept. 17 by the German National Council, 

eee by the United States Senate (66 to 20) 
- Oe 


Collapse and explosion of dirigible balloon, ZR-2, 
over Hull, England; 62, including 17 United States 
Naval men, were killed, Aug. 24. 

Explosion of a new gas plant in Oppau, on the 

hhine, Germany, killed hundreds and destroyed 
property worth millions, Sept. 21. 

Limitation of Armaments Conference met in 
Washington, Nov. 11, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922, 


1922 


Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre  col- 
lapsed in Washington, D. C., 98 died from in- 
juries. Jan. 28. 

Dirigible balloon Roma (built in Italy for the 
United States) exploded, by contact with electric 
wires, descending at Hampton, Va.; 34 died of 
injuries, Feb. 21. 

The Portuguese aviators, Admiral Cago Coutinho 
and Commander Saccadura Cabral, left Lisbon, 
Portugal, March 22, arriving at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, April 19, with stops at Cape Verde and 
Natal, covering 4,293 nautical miles. This was the 
first airplane crossing of the South Atlantic. 

In a battle at Herrin, Ill., June 22-23, between 
Strikers, sympathizers and coal mine strike break- 
ers, 26 persons, including 21 nen-union miners, 
were killed. No convictions ever were obtained 
in court against those participating in the mas- 
sacre. 

1923 


French and Belgian troops began occu 
sis edd Jan, 11. Recs 2 rite 

eventy-six persons, them children, were 
burned or crushed to death, May 17, in the Cleve- 
land Rural Graded School in Camden, S. C. 
The revolt in Bavaria, organized by Gen. Luden- 
dorff and Adolf Hitler, ended March 9, when the 
Beer Putschists marched in Munich. Ludendorff 
Was captured but later was paroled. Hitler was 
Wounded, several others died in the fighting. Hit- 
ler was captured Nev. 12 and imprisoned. 


1924 


Nikolai Lenin (M. Vladimir Ilrich Ulianoy-.| 


eh oan . oe epuet Russian govern- 
, Gied Jan. 21, of apoplexy, . 20 
miles southeast of Moscow. pital baa ca 


n J 


and 
ote 
un! 


. Fz Richard | 
kidnapped for ransom and killed Robert & 


in New York City, Aug. 29, 
England, Oct. 25. 

The ZR-3, dirigible (Los Angeles), leit: 
richshafen, Germany, Oct. 12, 12:35 A. Mi; 
ing in New York City, Oct. 15, 8:3:40 A. M.3; 
ing Lakehurst, N. J., 9:55 A. M. 

Nellie Tayloe Ross elected Governor: Of 
ming Nov. 9 after death of her husband # 
installed Jan. 5, 1925; first wo) 
Miriam (Ma) Ferguson elected 
Nov. 9; installed Jan. 20, 1925. 


1925 * 


A storm in Missouri, Southern Illino 
Indiana killed more than 830 persons, 
3,800; property loss $10,000,000, Jan. 20. 

John T. Scopes, in court in Dayton, Tenn 
found guilty of having taught evolution 
local High School and was fined $100 andi 
July 24. William Jennings Bryan, chief coum 
the prosecution, died in Dayton July 26. ¢ 
Darrow, chief defense counsel, died March ii) 

Two Nine Power Treaties of the Limitat 
Armaments Conference were ratified in We 
ton by the- United States, France, Japan, 
Great Britain, China, Portugal, Belgi 
Holland, Aug. 5. 2 " 

The United States Navy rigid dirigible = 
Shenandoah (which had left Lakehurst, 
Sept. 2, bound for St. Paul) was torn to 
at 5 A. M., Sept. 3, by a thunder squall wh 
ing over Ava, Ohio; 14 of the crew were) 
including Lieut. Comdr. Zac! Lansdown 

Germany ratified the Locarno treatiess 
27. They were ratified by Great Britain 
many, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland, and Gj 


an so HC 
overnor ob 


slovakia, in London, Dee L They wens 
effect Sept. 14, 1926, f 
1926 : 

The anthracite strike, which began Sé 


1926, was secretly settled, in Philadelphia 
12; work resumed Feb. 18. 

The Sesquicentennial Exposition, in Philadé 
opened, May 31; closed Nov. 30. . 

First talking picture shorts shown in Ney 
City, Aug. 6. ' 

The Assembly of the League of Nation 
Geneva, Sept. 8, unanimously admitted 
may to the League and to a permanent 
seat, ‘| 

A tropical hurricane from the ocean sw 
east coast of Florida, and into Alabar 
Mississippi, Sept. 18, killing 372; 6,281 wei 
17,884 families temporarily made homeless® 
homes were destroyed. A hurricane killee 
600 in Havana and other places in Cuba, Of 
On the Isle of Pines, 40 were killed, Ei j 

927 Sie et 

600 United States marines and sever 
vessels were ordered to Nicaragua, Jan. 6, ti 
tect American interests. The marines - 
drawn, 1933. “f 

Civil war in China caused more than 40 pt 
troops to be “landed in Shanghai, Jan. 273! 
United States marines got there March § 
Japan, France, Spain, Portugal and Holla 
over 15,000 soldiers ashore. At Nanking, ‘|| 
23, Cantonese troops shelled the burning Sts 
Oil plant, and killed several foreigners. 4 

Albert Snyder, an art editor, was killed, 
20, in his home, in New York City. HI 
Ruth Brown. Snyder, and her lover, Henry: 
Gray, married, a corset salesman, of East On 
N. J., confessed and were convicted of mi 
May 9. They were put to death in Sing Sing! 
12, 1928. rf] 

4 


Floods in the Mississippi River and it 
branches began April-May inundated 20,00 
miles in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi,j} 
souri, Tennessee and Kentucky. The pi 
loss, Was put at $270; 800.0005 5 more than 4,0 

C oO pS were destroyed, also 25,000. 
50,000 cattle, 148,000 hogs, 360 hee es 
000 poultry; 600,000 persons were made fo 
homeless, and several hundred were dra 

Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh, alone in his || 
plane, the Spirit of St. Louis, hopped off, 
at San Diego, Calif. He reached St. ib 
11;, left there May 12 and landed the same | 
Mineola, N. ¥Y. He left there May 20, re 
Paris May 21, flew to Brussels. May 28, B: 
to London, May 29; England back to Paris, : 
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Cherbourg, June 4, where he boarded the 
States Navy Cruiser. Memphis, on the 
of eo was the boxed-up a or of St. 
The ship arrived June 10 at the Virginia 
Lindbergh was welcomed June ll, by - 
‘oolidge, in Washington, in New York City, 
3, he returned to Washington and June 16 


talking pictures demonstrated in New York 
The Jazz Singer, Oct. 6. 

S and floods, beginning Nov. 2, and lasting 
days, devastated the river valleys of New 
d, particularly in Vermont, and the Cana- 
‘vince of Quebec. More than 120 persons 
filed in Vermont. 


1928 


sky, Kamenev, Zinoviev, Rakovsky, 
exiled from White Russia, Jan. 16. 

St. Francis water-supply dam, 40 miles 
pf Los Angeles, Calif. collapsed; 450 lives lost, 
uses swept away, March 13. 

ali-talking picture, Lights of New York, 
d at Strand Theater in New York City, 


over the West Indies and 
on the Leeward 


and 


2500 in Florida. A ,000, 
— Rico, $25,000,000 in Florida, $7,000,000 


ting of new and smaller-sized paper U. S. 
y¥ was begun. New bills about one-third 
than the old, Aug. 7. 

balloon, Graf Zeppelin, under Capt. Hugo 
with crew of 38, and 20 passengers, left 
shafen, Germany, Oct. 11, and Oct. 15, 
New York City, and anchored at Lake- 
J. She left there Oct. 29, and reachea 
shafen Oct. 31 


ork City, Nov. 4, and died Noy. 6. 
dent-elect Herbert Hoover, wife and party 


San Jose, Nov. 28; Guayaquil, Dec. 1; 
d Lima, Dec. 5; Valparaiso and Santiago, 
crossed the Andes, reaching Buenos Aires, 
there ae 


ip 

, left there Dec. 23 and 
ashington, Jan. 26, 1929. 
1929 


Jones Law, an amendment making more 
the National Prohibition Act, was passed 
Senate 65 to 18, Feb. 19; by the House, 283 
‘eb. 28, and approved by President Coolidge 


Bapal state, 
‘under the name of the State of Vatican 
Inder the terms sighed at Rome, Feb. 11. 
went into effect June 7. 

exico a revolution under Gen. J. G. Escobar 
‘March. The rebellion ended May; 4,000 
11,000 wounded. : 

‘explosion and chemical fumes from X ray 
‘nitrogen-dioxide) killed 124 in the Cleve- 
}., Clinic Hospital of Dr. George W. Crile, 


fdent. Hoover, July 24, proclaimed the 
Briand Anti-War Treaty in effect under 
"62. powers. pledged themselves to renounce 
$ an instrument of national policy. 
‘Graf Zeppelin dirigible balloon with 20 pas- 
left Friedrichshafen, 
ent east around the wo 
t Tokyo (Aug. 19), 0 
(Aug. 26); at.Lakehurst, N. J. 
ad left Lakehurst Aug. 8 She left there 
and landed at Friedrichshafen Sept. 4. 
*t B. Fall, former Secretary of the Interior, 
nvicted of accepting a bribe of $190,000 from 
L. Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hills 
i] e Harding Administra- 
to $100,000 fine 


Ons ay <p 
f stocks began October to go down- 
New York City and 


, on a 


n th 
flight to the South Pole and back, with 
iche i June as radio 


extinct since 1870, was re- 


operator, and Capt. Ashley C. McKinly as photog- 
rapher, in the tri-motored airplane he took to the 
Antarctic. The party returned Noy. 29, and re- 
ported that they reached the Pole, dropped a 
United States flag there (it was 16° below zero); 
circled over the polar plateau, and on the return 
journey, landed once in the mountains to refuel. 


1930 


Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts in the Ohio 
State Penitentiary, Columbus. 

The London Naval Reduction Treaty was signed 
there, April 22. The Senate ratified the treaty 
July 21, and the President signed it July 22. It 
was proclaimed by President Hoover in effect Jan. 
1, 1931. Its terms expired Dec. 31, 1936. 

The Bolivian government was overthrown, June 
22, by rebels; the Peruvian Govt., Aug. 22-27; the 
Argentine Government, Sept. 6; the Brazil Gov- 
ernment, Oct. 24. 

The last French soldiers of the Army of Occu- 
pation at the Kehl bridgehead of the Rhine were 
withdrawn, June 28, to Strasburg, and Baden was 
entirely freed. Evacuation of the Rhineland was 
completed June 30, 

Joseph F. Crater, a justice of the State Supreme 
Court in New York City vanished Aug. 6. 

A hurricane, Sept. 3, struck the City of Santo 
Domingo and nearby country; 2,000 were killed, 
2g injured, with damages estimated at $40,000,- 


100. 

The British dirigible balloon, R-101, Oct. 5, hit 
a wooded hill, and burned, near Allone, France, on 
way from Croydon to India; 47 killed. 


‘ 1931 


The Panama Republic’s government, headed by 
= +o Seats was overthrown; 10 were killed, 

an. 2. 
_ Constitutional guarantees were restored, Feb. 8, 
in Spain. They had been suspended by Premier 
Rivera Sept. 23, 1923; the national election was 
held April 12; King Alfonso fied from Madrid 
April 14; and.a republic was proclaimed; a new 
Parliament was elected Jume 28, and Alcalo Za- 
mora was chosen president. 

The Peruvian Government was upset by reyolu- 
tion, March 1; that of Chile, July 24; Paraguay, 
Oct. 26; Salvador, Dec. 3. 

Knute Rockne, Notre Dame football coach, was 
killed in plane crash near Bazaar, Kans., March 


31. 

Great Britain, Sept. 21, suspended the gold 
standard for six’ months. Denmark followed Sept. 
28, Finland, Oct. 12; Japan, Dec, 13. 


1932 


In Shanghai, Chinese gangsters, Jan. 15, slew 
a Buddhist priest from Japan, Hideo Minakami, 
This was the first of a series of troubles which 
led, Jan. 27to the landing of Japanese marines, 
and warfare. 

The Spanish Parliament, Jan. 19, by decree dis- 
solved the Society of Jesus (Jesuits). The Jesuits 
were by decree of the Franco government, Jan., 
a ip ae to Spain, and their property was 
restored. 

Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr., 19 months old 
(born in Englewood, N. J., June 22, 1930), was 
kidnapped March 1, from the new Lindbergh home 
near Hopewell, N. J., in the Sourland Mountain 
region, northwest of Princeton, N. J. The body re- 
duced almost to a skeleton, was found May 12, in 
a thicket near a roadway, fewer than five miles; 
from the baby’s home, between Hopewell and 
Princeton. Meantime, John F. Condon, for Col, 
Princevorh, had paid $50,000 to an alleged agent 
of the kidnapers, and Gaston B, Means, Washing~ 
ton, had collected $100,000 from Mrs. Evalyn Walsh 
McLean, on the promise to restore the Lindbergh 
baby. Means was sent to prison. Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann, 35, paroled German convict, who 
jad entered the United States unlawfully, Sept. 
10, 1934, in New York City, was arrested near his 
home in the Bronx, after he had assed a ransom 
banknote at a gasoline filling station; over $14,000 
of the ransom money was found hidden in his 
garage. He was put on trial in New Jersey, con- 
victed and put to death in the electric chair in 
Trenton, N. J., prison, April 3, 1936. 

Ivar Kreuger, 52, Swedish ‘‘match king’ shot 
himself to death, March 12, in Paris. 

Revolution in Chile, June 4. 

The Lausanne Reparations Conference ad- 
journed, July 9, after agreeing that Germany could 
settle in full for $714,000,000. 

A treaty was signed in Washington between 
Canada and the United, States, July 18, for the 
proposed development of the St. Lawrence water- 
way into an ocean lane and power project. 

Jamies J. Walker, resigned, Sept. 1, as Mayor of 
New York City, and went to Europe. That ended 
the charges on which he was being tried before 
Gov. Roosevelt on removal proceedings, initiated 
by Samuel Seabury, counsel to the legislative com- 
mittee in its inquiry into the city government. 


—————————————————— 


_ taxes Jan. 6, 1936. 


; pares Poland. 
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1933 


Adolf Hitler named Chancellor of Germany, 
Jan. 30. 3 

An epidemic of ‘‘bank holidays’? in the United 
States began Feb. 14, when Gov. W. A. Comstock 
in Michigan ordered all banks in that State closed 
for eight days. All banks in the United States 
were closed by proclamation of President Roosevelt 
beginning March 6. 

President Roosevelt took oath of office, March 


The Stock and Commodity Exchanges in New 
York City and elsewhere also closed, beginning 
March 6, and most of them reopened March 15. 

President Roosevelt broadcast his first ‘‘fireside 
chat’? March 12. . 

House legalized 3.2 beer March 14. President 
signed it March 22, to be effective April 7. 

The movement to collect hoarded gold from the 
people’ commenced March. Congress on March 9, 
in special session granted the President dicta- 
torial power over all forms of money. A presiden- 
tial ban on gold exports began April 19. The 
President signed June 5 an Act of Congress out- 
lawing the gold-payment clause in all monies, 
and other public and private contracts. The Gov- 
ernment commenced Oct. to buy domestic and 
foreign gold above the market price. = 

The German Reichstag (Parliament) Building, 
In Berlin, was destroyed Feb. 27 by fire. The 
Supreme Court found Marinus van der Lubbe, 
@ young Dutch Communist, guilty, and he 
was beheaded Jan. 10, 1934, in Leipzig, in Saxony. 

The United States Navy dirigible balloon, Akron, 
was beaten down in a storm, April 4, off Barnegat, 
N. J.; 73 persons were drowned, including Rear 
Admiral W. A. Moffett, the Aviation Chief. 

Spain, by Parliamentary edict, May 17, disestab- 
lished the Church. . ; 

The Century of Progress |Exposition opened in 
Chicago, May 27, and closed at midnight, Nov. 12; 
it reopened 1934, May 26 and closed Oct. 31. 

Congress, June 13, passed the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act (signed June 16) which, with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (signed May 12) 
gave the President control of agriculture and in- 
dustry. The NRA was voided by the Supreme 
Court May 27, 1935, and the A. A. A. processing 


In Germany, June 22, the Hitler Government 
began to proseribe all political parties except the 
National Socialist German Labor Party (Nazi), 
beginning with the Social Democratic Party. At 
the same time the campaign was under way to 
reduce by law the percentage of Jews in govern- 
ment life, in industry, and in the proféssions. The 
Reichstag, elected Mareh 5, had voted absolute 
power to Chancellor Hitler. 

An army revolt in Cuba caused_ President 
Machado, Aug. 12, to resign and flee. Carlos Ces- 
pedes became Provisional President, Aug. 13, but 
another army revolt, Sept. 5, put Ramon Grau 
San Martin in the presidency. He resigned Jan. 
15, 1934, and the Junta put in Carlos Hevia, who 
Was succeeded Jan. 18, by Col. Carlos Mendieta. 

Germany, Oct. 14, quit the League of Nations 
and withdrew from the disarmament conference. 

After conferences in the White House with 
Maxim M, Litvinov, U.S.S.R. Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs, President Roosevelt, Nov. 16, declared 
Tenewal of normal diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Soviet Russia. 

Prohibition ended in the United States as Utah, 
36th State, ratified repeal, Dec. 5. 


1934 


In Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 25, police captured John 
Dillinger, Charles Makley, Russell Clark and 
Harry Pierpont, with $36,000 in money, and _ they 
Were returned to jail, Dillinger to Crown Point, 
Tnd., and the others to Lima, O. Dillinger and a 
Negro felon, Herbert Youngblood, escaped from the 
Crown Point Prison March 3, Dillinger was shot to 
death July 22, outside a movie house in Chicago by 
Department of Justice agents. Youngblood was 
shot to death March 16 in Port Huron, Mich. 

Jan. 26, Germany signed non-aggression pact 


Jan. 31, The U. S. Government reduced the 
dollar’s gold weight from 25.8 grains to 15.5 21 
grains 9/10 fine, making its gold value 59.05+ per 
cent of the par fixed by the 1900 Act. 

In Austria, Feb. 12-15, an abortive Social Demo- 
erat uprising in Vienna, Linz and other places 
cost 100 lives. \ 

Albert I, 58, King of the Belgians, noted moun- 
tain climber, was killed Feb. 17 in a fall from a 
cliff overlooking the River Meuse, east of Namur. 

Congress, March 22, granted Philippine inde- 
pendence, later ratified by the Philippine Legis- 
lature, effective 1945. The Republic of the Philip- 
pines was proclaimed July 4, 1946. - 

In Buenos Aires, Argentina, anti-war pact, pre- 
viously agreed on at the Pan-American confer- 
ence in Montevideo, was signed April 27 by the 
United States, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Eeuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
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~ 


duras, Nicaragua, Panama and Venezuela. 
signed Oct. 10, 1933, os Argentina, ae : 


States and Cuba was signed May 29 abrogati 
Treaty of Relations concluded May 22, 
was ratified May 31, by the U. S. Senate 
put in force on June 9. ‘ fi 

Gerthany proclaimed a transfer moratorium 
suspended cash payments on her foreign) 
June 14. 

The U. S. Senate ratified June 17, 1926 
Geneva convention for the supervision of int 
tional trade in arms, ammunition and impie 
of war, including aircraft and airships, Jun 
ae U. S. Treasury banned silver exports 
In Germany, 2 plot by Nazi leaders and * 
Troop commanders to overthrow the regin 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler was discovered Ju 
There were many arrests, executions and sui 
Ex-Chancellor Gen. Kurt van Schleicher, 51 
an death resisting arrest. His wife als 
rilled: F 

President Roosevelt went on board the 
cruiser Houston July 1 off Annapolis, Md.. 
started for Hampton Roads, and Hawaii: 1, 
in Portland, Oreg., on Aug. 3; and then s 
bee East through the drought afflicted 7 
s S. =| 

Nazis in Vienna, Austria, seized July 22 
building used by the Cabinet, shot Charm 
Engelbert Dollfuss, 41, to death. The polices 
loyal troops soon recaptured the Chance 
with some loss of life. 

The German people approved Aug. 19 the 
solidation of the offices of President and 4 
cellor in a single Leader-Chancellor, Adolf 
which followed the death of President von Hi 
burg, Aug. 2. 

Strike orders issued by the United Textile * 
ers of America applying to 1,000,000 employs 
the cotton, silk and wool divisions, went into 
Sept. 1. ‘The trouble was greatest in G 
South Carolina and North Carolina in the § 
and in Maine and Rhode Island. The Na 
Guard and mobs clashed in several states 
more than 20 persons were killed. President Fi 
velt’s personal appeal ended the strike Sep 

In Spain, a revolutionary general stri 
called Oct. 5 by Communist and Socialist Ie 
in protest against the’ inclusion by Premieéi 
jandro Lerroux of three Catholic Popular A‘ 
ists in his new cabinet. In the province of 
lonia an independent free state was pro 
Sanguinary disorders occurred in Madrid, . 
celona and other cities and industrial _ ce} 
All of Spain was put under martial law. Pr 
Luis Companys and other Catalan rebels 
captured after loyal troops had shelled the : 
buildings in Barcelona. Warships were 
the coast cities. Churches: and convents 
burned by anti-Catholics. King Alexander’? 
of Yugoslavia and Foreign Minister Jean 
Barthou (72) of France, were assassinated OM 
in Marseilles, where the King had landed 
warship, and was on the way to a dip! 
conference in Paris. 


_First clash between Ethiopian and_ Italii 
diers at or near Wai Wai on the disputed fr’ 
of Italian Somaliland, Dec. 9. Italy refused 
tration as to the frontier and demanded 
tions and an apology, Dec. 19. Fighting } 
sumed, Jan. 10, 1935; Italy mobilized 70,000.1 
& committee of conciliation was agreed to: V 
Ethiopia protested to the League of Nations; i 
forces invaded Ethiopia Oct. 3. Adowa bow 
Adigrat occupied Oct. 6, Adowa occupied; O 
Aksum, the Holy City, taken; Nov. 6, Mak 
Gorahia o¢cupied. 1936—March 29, E 
stroyed; April 13, Italian forces on North 
Lake Tana (Tsana); April 15, Dessie taken 
Emperor Haile Selassie and family fled fro 
Ababa to Jibuti whence they went on a 
cruiser té Palestine; May 5, Premier Benito 
lini, in Rome, announced the war oyer, 
annexed, and King Victor Emmanuel had 
Emperor of Ethiopia; so decreed, May 9. 


1935 


The Saar Territory taken from Germany 
Versailles World ar Treaty, voted, J: 
to return to German ownership, March 1. — 

-The Supreme Court, 5 to 4, held Feb. 
Congress was within its power in abrogat 
gold clause in private contracts, but had gor 
far in doing so in government obligations. 

On March 16 Adolf Hitler broke VW 
Treaty, Ordered conscription in Germa 


4 
u. 


oN 


approved b: 


to 13. The 


r truce, officially over, Oct. 28. 

"Hitler signed treaty with England June 18, 
séd not to expand German navy beyond 35 
bent of England's. 

Bsident Roosevelt signed, Aug. 14, the Social 
ty Bill. 

Rogers, 56, comedian, and Wiley Post, 36, 
ér, were killed Aug. 15 when Post's rebuilt 
ane fell 60 feet in a fog 15 miles from Point 
ow, Alaska. 
i¢ Queen of the Belgians, 29 (Princess Astrid 
weden), was killed Aug. 29 by skull fracture 
Yan automobile in which she and the King 
Tiding, left the road skirting Lake Lucerne, 
witzerland, near the city of Lucerne, hit two 

and careened into the water. 
is in Germany lost citizenship with political 
Sept. 15. 
proclamation certifying the freedom of the 
ippine Islands and the election of officials 
bn by ballot in the islands Sept. 17 was signed 
14 by President Roosevelt. 
bnomic sanctions against Italy went into effect 
18, supported by 52 nation-members of the 
me of Nations, and by one non-member, 
. The sanctions ended July 15, 1936. 
deral dole (direct relief) ended Nov. 29. It had 
,694,000,000 since May 1933. 


1936 


@ Federal Act creating job-insurance went 
effect Jan. 1. : 
Supreme Court, 6 to 3 (Stone, Brandeis, 
ozo), in an opinion read by Justice Roberts, 
6, upset the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
ng it to be an invasion of rights of the 
’s to regulate their local activities. It specifi- 
banned the use of processing taxes to regulate 
production. The minority termed the deci- 
@ “tortured construction of the Constitu- 
* The Court ordered Jan. 13, $200,000,000 of 
nded processing taxes returned to the suing 
sssors, and, Jan. 20, peremptorily ordered the 
returned at once. 
= George V, 70, died Jan. 20 on his estate 
adringham, England, and was succeeded by 
Prince of Wales, 42, who took the 
dward VIII. He abdicated Dec. ll, 
and was succeeded by his brother, the Duke 
fork, who became King George VI. The ex- 
was created Duke of Windsor with the title 
is Royal Highness which was not extended 
is wife. He gave up the throne, he said, be- 
jhe could not marry ‘‘the woman I love,”’ 
Wallis Warfield of Baltimore, Md., who, Oct. 
ad gotten a divorce in Ipswich, England, from 
A. Simpson, an insurance agent. The decree 
absolute May 3, 1937. The couple were 
June 3, 1937, in Monts, France. 
in the Socialists and anarchists won the 
mt election ‘Feb. 16. There were general 
liveries. Soon thereafter rebellion began, 
rocco, and spread to Spain, under Gen. 
6 Franco. 
iaraguay. a revolution deposed President 
Ayala, Feb. 17. A 
States renounced March 2 its guarantee 
independence of Panama. a 
‘man troops began to reoccupy the demili- 
ed Rhineland zone, March 7, breaking the Lo- 


* 


v 


act. L 
nited States, Britain and France signed 
iondon, March 25, a nayal arms limitation 
y to go in effect Jan. 1, 1937 and to stay in 
intil Dec. 31, 1942. ; 
n = Parliament deposed President N. A. 
Ay 3 
P a the first Socialist government took 
‘June 4, under Leon Blum. 
lf Hitler signed treaty with Austria July 11 
pmised to recognize Austrian frontier. 
ainst Spain’s Republican Government 
17 in Morocco and spread to Spain, 
e Army and Air Force and 
Giral became Loyalist 
efeated Insurgents in 
ts gained control in 
doba and Granada; 


ok Badako. 

id Aug. : 

stian and Toledo, Sep 
‘anco proclaimed head 0: 
ireent) government, Oct, 1; sieg 
‘by Insurgents, Oct. 21; Loyalist 
id. from Madrid to Valencia, Nov. 6. 

russels, King Leopol I 
had severed her military alliances an 
ng her pre-war neutrality. 


4; took 
Francis- 


d announced, Oct. 14, 


Rome-Berlin axis formed Oct. 25. 

Waterfront activity in all American ports of the 
Pacific Coast came to a halt Oct. 30 as 39,000 mari- 
time workers went on strike at midnight, and 
picket lines were established. More than 100 ships 
were tied up in Pacific ports, 47 of them in San 
Francisco. The strike spread to New York and 
other Eastern and Gulf Ports. 

In London, a protocol laying down rules for the 
conduct of submarines was signed Nov. 6 on behalf 
of all signatories of the Washington Naval Treaty 
of 1922. No submarines may sink or disable a 
merchant vessel unless all the passengers and crew 
first are placed in ‘‘a place of safety.” 

Japan and Germany signed, Nov. 25 “‘Anti- 
Comintern pact.”’ Italy joined Nov. 6, 1937. 

In Buenos Aires, President Roosevelt in a speech 
Dec. 1 at the opening of the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace called upon 
the nations of the New World to unite to help the 
Old World ,avert War. The conference, Dec. 16, 
adopted the collective security convention, the 
non-intervention protocol, and the resolution call- 
ing upon republics that have not already done so 
to ratify existing peace treaties. The body adopted 
(Dec. 19) a neutrality convention that obligates 
all the American countries to take a common 
joint attitude as neutrals in case of an outbreak 
of hostilities among any two of them. The gather-- 


Paraguay and Bolivia pledged that their countries 
would settle the Chaco dispute by pacific means. 

In Flint, Mich., backed by the John L. Lewis 
Committee for Industrial Organizations (C.1.0.). 
the United Automobile Workers of America started 
Dec, 30 its campaign to include the nation’s auto- 
mobile industry within its ranks. It struck at 
the center of General Motors operations and halted 
activities in three of its unit plants. 


1937 


Insurgents took Malaga Feb. 8. Warships of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany, March 
13, began to police the coasts of Spain under the 
27-nation neutrality agreement. Gen. neo, 
April 19, set up a one-party State, dissolving the 
Fascist and Carlist organizations. New Loyalist 
Government formed May 17 under Premier Juan 
Negrin; Loyalists shifted government, to Barce- 
lona, Oct. 28; Insurgents proclaimed blockade of 
all Loyalist ports Nov. 28. 

The Supreme Court unanimously upset Jan. 4 
the conviction and jail sentence of Dirk de Jonge, 
Oregon Communist, accused of violating the 
State’s Criminal Syndicalism Law. The Court as- 
serted that the right of peaceable assembly was 


freedom of speech and freedom of the vress. 
Floods in the valleys of the Mississippi, Alle- 
ghany and Ohio Rivers and their branches began 
to bring death, homelessness, privation, property 
destruction and traffic tie-ups in Pittsburgh, 
Portsmouth, O., Huntington, W. Va., Louisville, 
Cincinnati, and many other places, Jan. 22. The 
flood damage was more severe in Louisville, Padu- 
cah, Ky., Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. In Kentucky 
more than 225 persons were drowned; In Tlinois, 
15; in Missouri, 17; in Tennessee, 10; in Arkansas, 
28: and small numbers in Ohio, West Virginia 
Pennsylvania and Mississippi. More than 500,000 


Including deaths indirectly due, the total was esti- 
mated at 900. 

The Army-supported Japanese Cabinet of Hay- 
ashi resigried May. Fighting in China, west of 
Peiping, was renewed by Japanese, July; Tung- 

A 
bombed Tientsin, destroying Nankai University; 
Aug. 9, they took formal possession of Peiping; 
Aug. 11, they landed marines at Shanghai ai 


covering 800 miles and was extended September 
to cover 2,700 miles. The Dollar Line ship, Presi- 
dent Hoover, and other vessels on the Yangtze, 
were hit by stray Chjnese or Japanese shells. 
Nanking, Canton, and “many other places in the 
eastern provinces of China were attacked by Japa- 
nese planes. Oct. 23, Suiyuan Province declared 


Shanghai as. an adminis 


can oil carriers (the captain of one died) 


Ameri 
d [on the Yanetze River above Nanking. Several Brit- 


Several lives 
‘were lost. For these and other ‘‘accidental’’ bomb- 
ings, the Japanese apologized and assumed finan- 
cial responsibility. The United States' and Britain 
had made strong protests. The pro-Japanese ad- 


ing ended Dec. 23, as the Foreign Ministers of © 


; 
: 
: 


as fundamental as the constitutional guarantees of © 


homes and vast areas of farm lands were flooded. 


independence from China. The Chinese abandoned | 


Qh Oe 


at 


i a ete Ky 


a 


a 


Trotsky announced Dec. 
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ministration in Peiping announced Dec. 14 it had 
restored the city’s old name, Peking. 

Chancellor Adolf Hitler told the Reichstag Jan. 
30, that Germany annulled and repudiated the ad- 
mission implied in her signature of the Versailles 
Treaty fixing upon her responsibility for the World 
War, and, from this time onward the German rail- 
ways and the German Reichsbank were free from 
the obligations imposed upon them by that treaty 
and were restored to the complete sovereignty of 
the Reich. He issued a decree forbidding Ger- 
mans to accept any Nobel prize in the future and 
establishing rival prizes for Germans only. 

General Motors Corporation signed a strike set- 
tlement with its employees, Feb. 11, with increase 
of five cents an hour in wages. In some of the 
Michigan strikes, court injunctions were defied. 
Most of the big steel mills signed up. Police were 


“attacked by Republic Steel strikers May 30 in 


South Chicago, Ill., they said, and in the combat 
16 workers were shot and killed. | 

An explosion of natural gas, which had been 
piped-in for heating purposes, destroyed the Con- 
solidated Public School in New London, Tex., 
March 18. The dead numbered 294. oe 

The Committee for Industrial Organizations 
closed, April 8, the General Motors Corporation 
plant in Oshawa, Canada, and drew from Mitchell 
F. Hepburn,. Premier of Ontario, formal notice 


‘that methods which had ‘‘brought the United 


States almost into a state of anarchy’’ would not 
be tolerated in Ontario. = 

The dirigible balloon, Hindenburg, on its first 
1937 trip from Germany was destroyed by fire and 
explosions May 6 as it was about to tie up at the 
U.S. Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J.; 36 of the 
97, passengers were fatally burned, including the 
commander, Capt. Ernst Lehmann. 

George VI and his wife, Elizabeth, were 
crowned in Westminster Abbey, London, May 12, 
as King and Emperor and Queen and Empress. 

A soviet airplane made a landing, May 21, at the 
North Pole and established a permanent weather 
and scientific station for regular air communica- 
tion between Russia and America by way of the 
polar region. 

The International Paris Exposition of 1937 was 
opened May 24. 

The official London Gazette announced May 28 
that the King had granted letters patent to the 
Duke of Windsor ‘‘to hold and enjoy for himself 
only the title, style or attribute of Royal Highness, 
so however that his wife and descendants, if any, 
shall not hold said title, styie, or attribute.’ 

In Monts, France, the Duke of Windsor married 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield June 3 in the Chateau de 
Cande. The French civil ceremony was performed 
by the Mayor of Monts. This was followed by the 
marriage service of the Church of England, by the 
Rev. R. Jardine, vicar of St. Paul’s, Darlington, 
England. i 
. Amelia Earhart Putnam, on an equatorial air 
trip around the world, who had left Lae, New 
Guinea, July 1, radioed July 2 that she was.over 
the Pacific with a half hour’s fuel supply and not 
in sight of land, “position doubtful.’ That was 
the last message. United States government war 
Ships and airplanes searched in vain for the plane 
and its two occupants. 

Italy gave notice Dee. 11 of withdrawal from the 
League of Nations. 

The non-Russian commission of inquiry on Leon 

: . in New York City 
that it had found him guiltless of the conspiracy, 
Sabotage and other charges against him by the 
Stalin regime. 

In Soviet Russia, the Congress, first under the 
new Seaecttlon, was chosen by secret popular 


_ Vote Dec, ‘11. 


The Supreme Court ruled, 7 to 2, Dec. 20, that 
the government has no right to divulge intercepted 
phone messages. 

The Lincoln Vehicular Tunnel under the Hud- 
son River, between New York City and Weehaw- 
Se was eae tube) Dec. 21 to traffic. 

e€ Irish Free State became the Stat i 
(ireland), Dee, 280° es ie Ba a 


Spanish insurgent planes from Majorca. 

daily bombing of Barcelona Jan. ie) Batt 
cruiser, Baleares, sunk off Cartagena March 6 by 
Loyalist gunboat; air raids killed 1,000 in Barcelona 
March 7; insurgents took Lerida; they reached the 
sea at Lerida cutting Loyalist Spain in two, April 
15. Italy began token withdrawal of 10,000 troops 
Oct. 10; Insurgents began final campaign Dec, 23 
against Barcelona, which fell Jan. 16, 1939, 

The first session of the U.S.S.R:’s ‘“‘Red Parlia- 
ment,’’ the supreme Soviet, elected under the new 
constitution, opened in the Kremlin Great Palace 
Jan. 12. Joseph Stalin was among ‘the delegates. 

& commission of the Church of England reported 
that the creation narrative in Genesis is mytholog- 
coed UN a symbolic rather than a historic value, 


j 4 


King ber! Beer Rumania by prociam 
abolished parliamentary government and 

it by a Fascist corporate Chamber and Se: 
20. The King’s constitution was backed ide 
a popular vote—4,165,193 for; 5,313 again 

In Austria, after the resignation of Chi 
Kurt von Schuschnigg and President Wilhelm 
las, March 13, the new Chancellor, Arthur | 
Inquart, proclaimed the political and geogw 
union of Germany and Austria. This was Tt 
by a popular vote, excluding Jews, in & 
April 10. Meantime, Chancellor Adolf Hitler, 
head of German troops, which began to ¢ 
frontier March 11, had taken possession of A} 
The Italian Grand Council, headed by P? 
Benito Mussolini, voted approval. 

‘Mexico nationalized the petroleum ina 
March 18, " ' 

New Reform Government of Republic of | 
was set up in Nanking, March 28. 

Britain (The United Kingdom) and Eire 
lahd) signed an accord, April 25, under 
Britain gave up naval control (Admiralty pr 
and rights) of the ports of Cobh (Queenss 
Bere Haven, and Lough Swilly, and Eire 
to pay £10,000,000 by Noy. 20, 1938, in final 
ment of Britain’s claim to land annuities, ¢ 
of which since 1932 led to the tariff war th 
hurt Irish agriculture. These tariffs are now * 
by abolished; Eire agreed to continue unit 
annual payments covering damage to pr 
during the land troubles, as provided in the, 
Irish agreement of 1925. The Dail Hiream 
proved, April 29, the pact. i 

King Solomon’s long-vanished seaport, 
he built and operated ships and smelted c 
at the northern end of the eastern *arm of th 
Sea, was found buried under the sands: 
Aquaba, about half a mile from the presen 
line, May 14. | 

Douglas G. Corrigan, of Los Angeles, flew 
Brooklyn across the Atlantic to Dublin, w 
permit or passport, July 17. 

High winds and subsequent floods, of hul 2 
proportions, swept the Atlantic Coast fron 
Carolinas to Maine, being especially severe i: 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Mas 
setts. Thousands were made homeless and pry 
valued at $40,000,000 destroyed, Sept. 21. 

A 15-day international crisis, during which 
Minister Neville Chamberlain of Britain mae 
flying visits to Chancellor Adolf Hitler, | 
Sept. 30, when Britain and “France yielded 
conference in Munich, Bavaria, to Nazi de 
for the cession of the Sudetenland to Germai 
Czechoslovakia. Premier Mussolini of Italy F 
Hitler’s territorial demands. Hitler signed a * 
Declaration’’ with Britain, Sept. 30. 4 

German troops, under the command of Gd 
General von Leeb, crossed the German-C§ 
slovak frontier in the Bohemian Forest ba 
Helfenberg and Finsterau in accordance wit 
terms of the agreement covering Sector 
1, Oct. 1. The outgoing Czech troops kept # 
144 miles ahead of the advancing German sou 
The whole ceded area was occupied successi 
Oct. 10, The arrangements followed confex 
between Hitler and Chamberlain and agr 
reached by Daladier and Mussolini: mark 
by cable appeals from President Roosevelt, 
to “‘preserve the peace of Europe.’? Pres 
Eduard Benes resigned Oct. 5. oe 

In Czechoslovakia, as in Austria and Ita 
crees against the Jews (anti-Jewish decrees 
sulted in thousands of fugitives. "oe 

Japanese troops marched Oct. 21. into GO 
China; they occupied Hankow, Oct. 26. 

The German-Italian arbitrators (Foreign 
isters Joachim von Ribbentrop and Gail 
Ciano),| in Vienna, awarded to Hungary 
4,000 square miles of Czechoslovak territoryy 
along the northern Hungarian border. fron 
mania to Germany, Nov. 2. The award || 
areas populated by Hungarians and contail 
000 persons. With the new cessions to 
agreed on between Prague and Warsaw 


tion of Czechoslovakia was compl y) 
Hungarians marched in, Nov. 5; the Polish | 


completed occupation, Nov. 27. 
The German government decreed, Noy. 1% 
of a billion*marks on Jews, to aid fhe 
among those who have suffered losses 
outbreaks against them, their property a 
business, % 
The one-day general strike against the 
week in France was crimped Nov. 30 by. 
ment decrees nationalizing armament indul 
and by use of the Army and Navy in ple 
strikers. ; s 
In Rumania, Corneliu Z. Codreanu and 1 
Iron Guard (Fascist) members were shot top 
by guards who were convoying them to ti 
tary prison near Bucharest, Nov. 30. 
Sore Ltr ¥ <4 on the Sixth Ave, “4 
or! y, Dec. 4. The road had be i 
about 60 years, 4: heen ie 


Sala Ta lek 


Germany signed Dec. 6, a pact for 

good neighborly relations.”’, 

an Parliament dissolved Dec. 14 to be 
the Chamber-of Fasces and Corpora- 


urgent (Franco) Government in Spain 
citizenship and property to ex-King 


World War Il 
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* 


the Reich. 
le Minister Neville Chamberlain announced 
in Parliament that a state of war between 
Britain and Germany had begun at 11 A.M. 
and New Zealand followed suit. France 
tclared a state of war. In a radio proclama- 
the world, Prime Minister Chamberlain 
that the ‘‘reasonable proposals’’ which 
lior Adolf Hitler had broadcast Aug. 31 were 
shown to the Poles or to Britain or France. 
jhe deciared, ‘‘can be stopped only by 
The “‘state of war’? had come to pass, he 
d, because Germany had refused a Brit- 
matum delivered to Berlin two hours 
demanding recall of German soldiers from 
eee ory, Sept. 6. Cracow was captured; 
nt Roosevelt declared the neutrality of the 
States; the Union of South Africa declared 
Germany, Sept. 10. Canada declared war 
many, Sept. 10. Gdynia was surrendered 
many, Sept. 17. Russia invaded Poland, 
1. Warsaw was taken by the Germans, Sept. 
ahd was partitioned by Germany and Rus- 


eelior Hitler told the Reichstag, Oct. 6 
s no longer any real excuse for a prolonga- 
the war to the destruction of more lives 
operty. He announced Germany's wish for 
nd readiness to take part in a conference 
t+ and guarantee a statute to that end. He 
by saying: ‘‘and let those who consider war 
he better solution reject my outstretched 
The first British troops arrived in France, 
7. Again, on Oct. 10, Hitler said in the 
tag, ‘“‘I have given expression to our readi- 
or peace. Germany has no cause for war 
the Western powers. They have recklessly 
d a war on the flimsiest grounds. If they re- 
ir readiness for peace Germany is determined 
up the battle and fight it out—this way or 
Russia invaded Finland Nov. 30. The Ger- 
attleship, Graf Spee, was blown up by her 
just after leaving Montevideo, Uruguay 
, two days later the crew of the 32,581-ton 
m passenger liner Columbus, scuttled her 450 
of Cape May. N. J. 


ar 
General 
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’ 

Loyalist Spanish government surrendered 
to the Insurgents, Jan. 26, President 
gana left the country, Feb. 1. Madrid 

the last mine of the 52 
surrenderéd to or 
s—Valencia, Alme- 

uinea, Guadala- 
h 29. The Na- 
ar has ended. 


@ Feb. 10 and was suc- 
dinal Pacelli, 
me Pius XII. 


Exposition 
closed Oct. 


public of Czechoslovakia was dissolved, 
14; Hungarian troops seized Carpathe- 
S March 14; German troops began occu- 
ch 15, of Czech Bohemia and Moravia, 
ecame a German protectorate, March 16. 
lor Hitler and his troops entered the port 
mel and it was annexed to the German 
March 22; Lithuania, March 30, formally 


troops invaded Albania, April 7. King 
and a provisional regime was set up by 
fussolini of Réme; the Albanian crown 
to King Victor Emmanuel. 
ritish House of Commons authorized April 
ption. . 

York World’s Fair opened April 30, 
ct. 31; reopened May 11, 1940; closed Oct. 


Soviet Government announced May 2 Maxim 
itch Litvinov, 59, Commissar for Foreign 

nee 1929, had retired at his own request 

| been succeeded by Vyaches . Molo- 
President of the Council 


h military as well as a political alliance 


between Germany and Italy was announced May 
7 in Berlin and Rome: in Berlin, Germany and 
Italy signed May 22 in the presence of Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler, a i0-year military pact, article III of 
which says: ‘‘If contrary to the wishes and hopes of 
the contracting parties it should happen that either 
of them should become involved in military en- 
tanglements with one other power or with other 
powers, the other contracting party will immedi- 
ately rally to his side as ally and support him 
with all his military resources on land, at sea, and 
in_the air.’’ 

Fighting began May 11 between Japanese (Man- 
chukuo) and Mongol (Soviet) troops on the border 
southeast of Lake Bor. This frontier fight lasted 
for six months and cost more than 20,000 lives 
before the border agreement was reached. 

The Canada-United States tour of King George 
and Queen Elizabeth began, May 17, when the 
Royal party landed in Quebec from the steamship, 
Empress of Australia. They went to the west coast 
and back, they entered the United States at 
Niagara Falls, June 7, visited the Roosevelts in 
Washington, June 8-9; saw New York City and 
the World’s Fair June 10; were lodged by the 
Roosevelts at Hyde Park, June 10-11; returned to 
Canada by Rouses Point, continued by train to 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, and Newfoundland, and returned to Lon- 
don, June 22. 

The Townsend old-age pension bill was de=- 
feated in the House, 302 to 97, June 1. Those in 
favor of the plan included 40 Democrats, 55 Repub- 
licans, 1 Farmer-Laborite, and 1 Progressive. | 

While the British and French military missions 
still were in Moscow, the German Government 
announced Aug. 21 the trade agreement of Aug. 19 
between the Reich and Soviet Russia had been 
followed by an agreement to conclude a mutual 
non-aggression pact. The pact was put in official 
form under date of Aug. 23, in Moscow, and was 
signed there Aug. 24. The treaty runs for 10 years. 
Each country is bound to refrain from any act of 
force against the other and will not support 
warlike acts against either by a third power. 

‘A military court Oct. 5 (court martial) found 
Grover C. Bergdoll, Philadelphia World War draft 
dodger, guilty of escape and desertion and fixed 
his sentence at three years in prison at hard labor, 
in addition to the five-year term he is working out, 

Pius XII returned the visit of King Victor Emma- 
nuel to the Vatican_Dec. 
appearance in the Quirinal in more than 70 years. 


World War II; 
1940 


Germany invaded Norway_and Denmark “for 
their protection,’ April 8-9. Norway declared war 
on Germany. 

Germany invaded Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg May 10. Neville Chamberlain resigned 
as Prime Minister of Great Britain and was suc- 
ceeded by Winston Churchill. 

Queen Wilhelmina and her daughter escaped 
from The Hague to London May 13. Gen. Winkel- 
man, Commander in Chief of the Netherlands 
armies, directed his troops to lay down their arms 
in the key defense belt around Rotterdam and 
Utrecht May 14. This capitulation covered all of 
the Netherlands except the Zeeland Peninsula, 
north of the Belgian coast. It was later stated 
in The Hague that the final casualty list of the 
Dutch Army was 2,890 killed, 6,889 wounded and 
99 missing. The capitulation was signed May 15. 

German armored forces in Belgium conquered) 
Brussels May 17 and, after bitter fighting, they 
took Louvain and Malines. The Belgium govern= 


Through breaks i I 
France the invaders reached the vicinity of Aves+ 


by plane from Spain, where en 
sador. Reynaud took over’ the War Ministry, re- 
placing Edouard Daladier, who became Foreign 
Minister. : 4 

The King of the Belgians surrendered May 28 
to the Germans his army of 500,000 soldiers, who 


h 
“pocket”? in Flanders into which they had been 
penned by Chancellor Hitler's forces. The capitu- 


lation, 7 . ; 
May 28, British forces in Flanders, with some of 
the French and some of the Belgians, all of whom 
had been squeezed by the Germans into a pocket 
which hourly became smaller, began to retreat 
May 29 to the channel at Dunkirk, after having 


28. It was the first Papal | 


‘ad peen fighting alongside the Allies in. the - 


he had been Ambas- © 


which was unconditional, went into effect. “ 


a 


oy 


~ June 22. The Maginot Line was turned over to the 


Tibetan lamas as possessing all the attributes of 
reincarnation of the 14th Dalai Lama. He was born 
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been split in two, once more, by their opponents 
who had joined together near Lille. 

Norway surrendered to the Germans June 9. 

Italy entered war against France and Great 
Britain, June 10. Allies withdrew from Norway, 
June 10, King Haakon went to London. 

Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and Union of South Africa at war with Italy 
June 11. 5 

The Germans entered Paris, unopposed, June 14. 

Berlin reported June 15 the Maginot Line had 
been wholly cut off by a German troops column 
that penetrated to the French-Swiss border, so 
ihat no continuous French front was presented to 
attacks. The Germans completed occupation of 
Verdun; they also took Dijon, Metz, Dieuze and 
Sarreburg. Their bombing of Rennes killed 4,500 

ersons. 
oThe ex-Cunard cruise vessel, Lancastria, car- 
rying more than 5,000 British troops back to 
Hngland from France, was sunk June 15 off St. 
Nazair by German torpedoes with loss of 2,500 
lives. : 

Soviet Russia began June 15 military occupation 
and political reorganization of Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania. It was charged that the three nations 
had violated their mutual assistance pacts with 
the Soviet Government by making a secret pact 
among themselves. ‘ } 

Marshal Henri Philippe Petain became premier 
of France June 17 and sought an armistice with 
Germany. ~ S 

Armistice between France and Germany signed 


German forces under the terms of the armistice. 
France broke off diplomatic relations with Britain 
July 5 and July 9 the Parliament at Vichy voted 
itself out of existence. _ 

Armistice with Italy signed June 24, 

Hostilities in France ended June 25. 

London bo. Sept. 15; 56 German planes 
downed on the climactic day cf the battle of 
Britain. (The original claim was ,187 German 
planes downed.) 

Germany, Italy and Japan signed Sept. 27 in 
Berlin a 10-year pact to ‘“‘assist one ancther with 
all political, economic and military means when 
one of the three contracting powers is attacked 
by a power at present not involved in the European 
war or in the Chinese-Japanese conflict. 

Greece was invaded Oct. 28 by Italian warplanes. 
Greece rejected a three-hour ultimatum from 
Italy and rallied her forces. Premier Metaxas and 
King George urged the nation to independence. 

Hungary joined the Axis Nov. 20; Rumania went 
in Nov. 23; Slovakia, Nov. 24. Belgium at war 
with Italy Nov. 23. | 

In the military prison in Jihlava, Rumania, 64 
former officials of exiled King Carol were shot to 
death Nov. 27 by members of the Iron Guard, in 
revenge for: the assassination, Nov. 1938, of the 
Iron Guard founder, Cornelius Zelea Codreanu, 
and 13 of his followers. 

Pierre Laval was dismissed as Vice Premier Dec. 
14 by Marshal Petain. 

British forces invaded Libya Dee, L. 


General 
1940 


ji De tae a re to the Jesuits 
an. 27, their property, confiscated the R 
19382 when they were expelled. : gaias 
At Chungking, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s National 
Government named Lingerh Lamutanchu, six, dis- 
covered last year at Chinghai and recently taken at 
Lhasa, Tibet, the 14th Dalai Lama Feb. 5. Called 
“Ehbriing,’’ or ‘‘divine child,”’ he was selected by 


at the moment his predecessor 
enthroned eb. eG P or died and he was 
e Spanish Goyernment banned Freemas 
oak eres pes activity oe sata societies Feb. 24. 
-Russian peace tre i 
March Be Pp aty signed in Moscow 
€ Japanese-supported government of th - 
quered area in China was inaugurated Marcle 30 ‘os 
Nanking, under Wang Chingwei, with jurisdiction 
in the Province of Hopei, Shansi and Shantung, 
The United States Senate, 45 to 36, passed April 
23 the bill terminating the authority of the Presi- 
dent under the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 to buy 
25, 5 eae fee 1b! 
residen oosevelt pardoned M: 17 - 
stored all civil rights to Dr. Frederick Regt 
polar explorer, who, in 1923, was fined $12,000 
and costs and was sentenced to 14 years nine 
months in a Federal prison’ He had been convicted 
eR ead on mee eee Eee to.defraud. He was 
on parole in an 
oe eee aoe took Penene anchatged 
jpanis TOops control of Tangier, 
Nazim Attica, opposite the Straits, of ‘Gibraitan 
ance June 14, Internation: 
was restored Oct. 11, 1945. Sonate 
The Duke of Windsor was appointed Governor 
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and Commander-in-Chief of the Bak 
July 9. $ 


sia July 14. i 
Socialist Republics and occupied Aug. 8. 


sian ex-War Minister, was*beaten on the 
his gun-guarded villa on the outskirts of 
City see. 20. His skull was broken ao 1 
Aug. = 


of the Congress 


Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania annexe 
They were voted into Union ¢ 


Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 63, exil 


Fire and explosions wrecked several units 


Hercules Powder Company’s plant at Ker 
J., Sept. 11, causing the death of 51 perse 


President Roosevelt signed Sept. 16 the = 


Ft Act and proclaimed Oct. 16 as regi 
ay. 


_Japanese troops from their Canton a 


tacked Dong Dang on the French Indé 
border, 120 miles north of Hanoi Sept. | 
next day they attacked French troops at I 
is French Indo-China, with artillery and i 
planes, 


Meantime an agreement had been } 


at Hanoi, 82 miles distant, allowing “* 


Japanese forces to enter the country. 


The first United States peacetime conn 


military service was inaugurated Oct. 2 
Secretary of War Stimson, blindfolded, drs 
a glass bowl, in the War Department Auc 
in Washington, the number 158—first of 16 
cards for young men who had registered 
Selective Service and Training Act. | 


Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected Novy, | 


third term as President of the United Sta 
other holder of that office ever was ch 
more. than two of the constitutional fc 
perio ‘ 


S. 
The $58,000,000 Manhattan-Queens I 


Vehicular tunnel, New York City, was opy 
traffic Nov. 15. 


In New York City, the Communist party 
United States voted Nov. 16 to dissolve al 
tion with -the Communist International 


other foreign organizations. 


John L. Lewis resigned, Nov. 18, the pr 
of Industrial Organi 
(C.I.0.) which he founded 1935. 


; World War II 
1941 


British warships attacked Genoa, Feb. 9, 
4 os and Yugoslavia invaded by & 
pr 
Italy at war with Yugoslavia April 6. 
Yugoslavia invaded by Hungary April 1 
Bulgaria declared war on Greece, Hungs 
Yugoslavia, April 24, 
German troops entered Athens, April 27 
London suffered worst air raid of war _ 
House of Commons, Westminster Abbey 
ish Museum damaged with 1,436 lives lost. . 
Rudolf Hess, deputy leader of the Germ 
party and third most. powerful figure in tha 
landed by parachute in Scotland May 12 aj 
parently escaping from Germany. "f} 
American freighter, Robin Moor, repor® 
pedoed May 21 by German submarine 93 
off Brazil; all passengers and crew report 
Syria invaded June 8 by Great Brita 
Germany and Rumania invaded Russia | 
without declaration of war or denun 
“non-aggression’’ treaty of 1939, Churd 
broadcast, called Germany the real ene 
promised aid to all who fought Hitler, i 
pe: Italy and Rumania declared 
ssid. se | 
President Roosevelt pledged all possiblé 
Russia, June 24. % Bh 
Turkey declared neutrality June 25. 
Finnish cities bombed, June 25. bap 
Finland declared war on Russia, June 2 
Hungary declared war on Russia, Jun 
Syria occupied July 15 by Great B 
Free French. 
Mas a signed peace treaty with Pola 


A joint United States-British statem 
Atlantic Charter—revealed Aug. 14 that F 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
at sea and that an eight point program” 
aims had been promulgated. ; 

Iran (Persia) invaded Aug. 25 by Gres 
and Russia; accepted their terms Sept. 9 |! 

United States government owned ship, | 

t. 
6. gel 


¢ 


flag of Panama, sunk off,Iceland Sep’ 

Ai hie Rapper e Od aot Oct. 1 
n ates Destroyer Kearn: by 
naa heey lea Ba 
nite: a avy tanker Salinds © 
Nov. 4 without warning Sousewentae celal 

no casualties. 

lee nag rs spines Fla berteghe h 
n. Maxime Weygand, ou lOV. 
post in North ‘Afrion” i ra “4 F 
Finnish troops occupied Hangoe, Dee. 4. 
Japan declared war Dec. 7 spoinet e 
i ALLAY 


States, Great Britain, Austra’ 


j 
\ 


F ee 


r= oe eT 


Britain and Canada declared war on 
Huhgary, Japan and Rumania, Dee. 7. 
d New Zealand declared war on Finland, 
and Rumania, Dec. 7. 

a declared war on Japan, Dee. 1. 

avia at war with Japan, Dec. 7. 

se forces landed in Malaya Dec. 8 and 
Shanghai, Thailand (Siam) capitulated. 
ukuo (Manchuria) declared war on United 


States, Costa Rica, The Netherlands, 
Republic, Nicaragua, New Zealand, 
S and Salvador declared war on Japan 


Tance declared war on Germany. 

of South Africa declared war on Fin- 
mgary, Japan and.Rumania, Dec. 8. 
pbanese landed in the Philippines, Dec. 9. 
declared war on Germany, Italy and 
aiti and later Guatemala declared war 
Dec. 9. 

dost battleship Prince of Wales, 
epulse off Malaya, Dec. 10. 

iy and Italy declared war against the 
fates, Dec. il. 

in joint session, declared a state of 
ed between the United States and Ger- 
the United States and Italy, Dec. 11. 
wn of the United States followed the decla- 
¢ Germany and Italy. The Senate vote 
erman resolution was 88 to 0; and the 
to 0. In the House, on the German 
393 to 0; on the Italian, 399 to 0., 
tive Jeanette Rankin (R.-Mont.) each 
ng present. 

Italy and Japan, Hitler announced 
Dec. 11 had bound themselves in an 
6 carry on to final victory the war against 
d States and Great Britain with ‘‘every 
6 means’; to make no separate peace 
tice; to continue closest collaboration 
blish a new and lasting order along lines 
te agreement to effectuate the past 


and 


declared war on Japan, Dec. 11. 
; declared war on Germany and Italy 


2, 1946. ‘ 
“Bulgaria, Rumania and Slovakia de- 
‘on the United States and Great Britain, 


Panama and Salvador declared war on 
and Italy, Dec. 12. 

upied Guam, Dec. 12. 

s declared war on Germany and Italy, 


ain and Union of South Africa at war 
ia, Dec. 13. 
sred war on Cuba and Guatemala, Dec. 


13. 


nd declared war on Bulgaria, Dec. ¥ 


clared war on United States, Dec. 
ted States, Great Britain and Russia, 


passed bills, Dec. 16. 


nouses of Congress , 
ted to President Wilson. 


war authority gran 


hilippine steamship Corregidor, under 

ort and carrying Yr pe during a black- 

‘mine in Manila Baf Dec. 17 and sank; 162 
ted. missing. 

3 declared war on United States, Dec. 17. 

at war with Nicaragua, Dec. 19. 

declared war on Bulgaria, Hungary 


, Dec. hy 
declared war on Japan, Dec. 20. 
nd taken by Japanese, Dec. 23. 
ax with Bulgaria, Hungary and Ru- 


24, 2 
ne surrendered to the Japanese, Dec. 25. 
e Minister Churchill addressed 
‘Congress, Dee. 

‘bombed Manila, Dec. 


= "= a 


- Memorable Dates—1941-1942 


wakia declared war_on all nations at | 


General 
1941 


The Thai (Siamese) flag was raised Jan. 10 over 
the French Protectorate of Cambodia, in French 
— oo. for the first time in more than 50 

President Roosevelt was inaugurated, Jan. 20, 
for the third time. 

In Montevideo, the Regional (Economic) Con- 
ference of the River Plate approved Jan. 31 a draft 
convention suspending operation of the most- 
favored-nation clause in dealings among Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. The 
Conference, first of its kind, closed, Feb. 6. 

President Roosevelt signed March 10 the Lend- 

Lease Bill. 

Seventeen-year-old Peter enthroned, March 27, 
as Yugoslavia King. 

Japan signed five-year neutrality pact with 
Russia, April 13. 

_ Soft coal strike ended after President Roosevelt 
intervened April 28. os, 

President Roosevelt proclaimed May 21 ‘‘an un- 
limited state of national emergency,’’ supple- 
menting “a limited national emergency,’’ pro- 
claimed on Sept. 8, 1939. é 

President Roosevelt ordered June 14 immediate 
freezing of United States assets of Germany and 
Italy and all invaded or occupied European coun- =» _ 
tries. : 

The old United States submarine, 0-9, which 
had been recently reconditioned at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, went down June 16 with 
33 men, in a deep-diving test off the coast of 
Maine, 24 miles east of Portsmouth, N. H., beyond 
the Isle of Shoals. |. 

United States Marines occupied Iceland, July 7%, 
on invitation from that country. 
eS ee Cabinet of Prince Konoye resigned A 

ct. . 

Gen. Tojo appointed Premier of Japan, Oct. 18. 

John: L. Lewis called strike in “‘captive”’ coal 
mines of the seven largest steel companies Oct. 25, 
in defiance. of President Roosevelt. 

John L. Lewis called off Oct. 30 strike in captive 
coal mines until Nov. 15. The Government’s 
Mediation Board undertook to report, in the 
meantime, on merits of controversy; companies 
accepted mediation. 

President Roosevelt pledged Nov. 6 $1,000,000,000 
in lend-lease aid to Russia. 

Officials of United Mine Workers Union ordered 
53,000 men in captive mines to strike at midnight 
Nov. 16 and threatened to call out 400,000 more 
members in all bituminous coal mines. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull 
received Nov. 17 special Japanese envoys, Saburo 
Kurusu and Admiral Nomura, for conference on the 
Far Eastern situation. 

John L. Lewis accepted proposal Nov. 22 of 
President Roosevelt for arbitration of the union 
shop issue and called off coal strike. 

President Roosevelt sent Dec. 6 a proposal ap- 
peal to Emperor Hirohito of Japan to avoid a con- 
flict in the Pacific caused by an attack on Thai- 
land, the strategic gateway_to the Burma Road 
and the Malay Peninsula. Finland and Rumania 
declared war on Great Britain. 


World War II + 


1942 


Japanese land forces occupied Manila and the 
Cavite naval base Jan. 2. 

President Roosevelt and British Prime Minister / 
Churchill announced, Jan. 3 from the White House’ ; 
unified command in the Pacific area of all Ameri- / 
cam, British and other Allied land, sea and air | 
orces. ‘ 

Tokyo reported Jan. 3, Japanese forces had oc- 
cupied the Malayan States of Kedah, Perlis, Ke- 
lantan, Trengganu, Perak and Pahang. 

Australia at war with Bulgaria, Jan. 6. 

Japan declared war on The Netherlands Jan. 11, 

Netherlands East Indies invaded by Japan, Jan, . 


th; : 
Great Britain and New Zealand at war with i 
Thailand (Siam), Jan. 25. . 7 
Thailand declared war on United States and ’ { 


Great Britain Jan. 25. 
Union of South Africa at war with Thailand. 


5. ’ ‘ 
Secretary of War Stimson announced the ar- : 
rival in Northern Ireland Jan. 26 of United States ; 
Army forces under the command of Maj. Gen. ~ = 


enemy sub- | A 
shelled 


670 
the California Coast near Golata, eight miles north 
and 12 miles west of Santa Barbara. 

Tokyo announced Mareh 5 that Japanese in- 
fantry forces in- Java had occupied Batavia, the 
capital, United States, British, Australian and 
Dutch were joined up in the defense. Subang, 40 
miles northwest of Bandung, the ‘‘war’’ capital, 
also was taken, as well as Surakarta, in the central 
area. 

Japan invaded New Guinea March 8. 

Japanese forces completed occupation of Ran- 


,800n, March 8. i 
| Gen, Douglas MacArthur reached —Australia 


‘from Philippines March 17. 


The Dutch island of Sumatra, Tokyo asserted 
March 27, came under Japanese control when 200 
troops surrendered, 

Cebu, capital of Cebu Island, was captured April 
8 by 15,000 Japanese after an all-day fight. 

In Bataan, a small open car displaying a white 
flag rolling along a military highway toward the 
Japanese lines in the vicinity of Limay, signaled 
April 9, the surrender of the American-Filipino 
forces of that peninsula. " 

A squadron of American planes, led by Lieut. 
Col. James H. Doolittle and accompanied by 79 
other aviators, raided April 18 the Japanese main- 
land, including Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya 
and Osaka. 5 

Mandalay was evacuated May 1 by Chinese and 
British forces. 5 

British warships made a surprise entrance May 4 
in Courier Bay on the north coast of Madagascar, 
and landed troops which began to fight their way 
toward the French naval base at Diego Suarez. 

After six days of ceaseless cannonading by the 
Japanese, which had prepared the way for landing 
parties, the fortress of Corregidor, in Manila Bay, 
and the satellite forts, Hughes, Drum and Frank, 
were surrendered May 6 by Lieut. Gen. Jonathan 
M. Wainwright. 

A naval and air battle was fought May 4-7 in the 
Coral Sea in the general area southward of Bis- 
marck Archipelago. The Japanese lost 11 ships and 
12 damaged; the United States carrier Lexington, 
tanker Neosho, and destroyer Sinis were sunk, Dam- 
aged, carrier Yorktown. American planes lost, 65; 
personnel losses 543. 

Mexico declared war on Germany, Italy and 
Japan May 22. 

Reinhardt Heydrich, Deputy Protector of Bo- 
hemia-Moravia, was injured in bomb explosion 
May 27. He died June 4. 

Great Britain May 30-31 made a mass raid with 
1,130 planes on Cologne, Germany. 

Midway Island was attacked June 4 by Japanese 
ships and aircraft—also June. 5-6. Enemy losses, 
by a revised estimate June 28 included three 
destroyers and four plane carriers sunk; damages 
to two or three battleships, two heavy cruisers; 
three light cruisers and four transports. American 
losses included the aircraft carrier Yorktown and 
the destroyer Hammann. 

United States declared war June 5 on Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania, 

Japanese naval and military forces landed on the 
island of Kiska, in the Aleutian Group June 7; 
landings followed June 8, on the Island of Attu. 

The village of Lidice, in Czechoslovakia, with 
@ population of 4338, was wiped out June 10 by the 
Germans because the population ‘‘gave shelter and 
assisted the murderers of Reinhardt Heydrich, late 
Deputy Reich Protector,’’ ‘“‘All the male adults 
were shot, the women were placed in a concen- 
tration camp and the children were entrusted to 
appropriate educational institutions.’? Karl Her- 
man Franck, Nazi protector, who ordered the 
Massacre was convicted 1946 and publicly hanged 
in Prague. 

The entrance to Chesapeake Bay was blocked by 
German mines, June 16-17. 

British surrendered June 21 the Libyan port of 
Tobruk. Gen. Rommel announced the occupation 
ane town and harbor; 25,000 prisoners were 

aken. .. 

\ J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, announced June 27 the arrest of 
eight “‘trained German saboteurs’? in New York 
City and Chicago June 20, 22, 23 and 27, who had 
been landed from Axis submarines—four June 13 
at Amagansett, Long Island, N. Y¥., and four on 
June 17 at Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla., south of 
Jacksonville. 

Berlin announced June 29 the fall of Sevastopol, 
considered the most powerful land and sea fortress 
mS ron tht Axis f t 

‘eypt, the Ax orces captured June 29 El 
eed pees British fortification on the way to 
A ae i 

erlin announc ug. 5 the capture of Kropot- 
kin, on the Kuban River, 25 miles southeast of 


Vv. , 

United States forces began Aug. 7 an attack 
ae ine Saute Poni ain ee Tulagi 
a fo) e Solomons, Uni States Marines es- 
‘tablished beachheads Aug. 8. 7 


The United States Navy revealed tha 
early dawn three American cruisers W 


Aug. 9 in a fight with Japanese wa S 
Savo Island north of Guadalcanal Islandd 
Solomons area—the Quincy (9,275. tons); 
cennes, (9,400 tons); the Astoria (9,956 

The Australian cruiser, Canberra, was 3 
the same fight. 

British, American, Canadian and Frem 
Gaulist) forces landed Aug. 19 on the 
Channel Coast and made a nine-hour a 
the German fortress port of Dieppe. Th: 
States Ranger Battalion contingent got - 
baptism of fire in Europe. The Britis 
mandoes also took part. The invaders stom 
the beaches with tanks, under cover of © 
and United States planes, destroyed & 
battery, an ammunition dump, a radio; 
station and an anti-aircraft battery, ang 
withdrew as planned.” There were, it 
ported, about 500 planes there, and at « 
where 23 United States Flying Fortresses 
hangar and railways at that German plat 

Brazi] declared war against’/Germany @i 
Aug. 22. . 7 

“Battle of the Eastern Solomons,” 4 
United States Naval and Air Forces enga 
large-scale battle at sea to repel Japanes 
from approaching the southeastern grow 
Solomon Islands from the northeastwardt 
Japanese cruisers, one battleship, a large 
were hit. Twenty-one planes were shot « 

The Duke of Kent, 39, British Air Com 
and youngest brother of King George 
killed Aug. 25 when the fiying boat on 
was a passenger crashed and burned on # 
in_the north of Scotland, on the way to; 

London and Vichy announced Sept. 10 > 
with United States approval, of the Frene: 
of Madagascar by British armed forces. 

United States aircraft carrier Wasp ¥ 
pedoed Sept. 15 while covering movement § 
forcements and supplies into Guadalganal 

British forces occupied Sept. 23 the e# 
Madagascar. 

Oct. 11-12 ‘“‘Battle of Cape Esperance: 
two-day sea fight with the Japanese to? 
their Jandings on Guadalcanal, a Unitee 
“task group’’ of cruisers and destroyers, | 
Island waters, lost the destroyer Duncan, | 
a heavy cruiser, put another out of acti 
four destroyers and a transport, and 
sank another destroyer. - 

Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker and sev 
men disappeared Oct, 21, in a plane on 
from Oahu, Hawaii. Found Nov. 13-14.) 

Battle of El Alamein, Oct. 24-27, Britis 
Field Marshal Montgomery halted the adi 
the Germans into Egypt at El Alamein anu 
a counter-offensive which carried them 
into enemy territory! in a week. = | 

“Battle of Santa Cruz Islands.’”’ Oct, | 
United States destroyer Porter was sunk. 
craft carrier Hornet subsequently lost. % 
carrier Enterprise, battleship South | 
cruiser San Juan and destroyer Smith: £ 
plane losses 74, Washington said, bomb’ Hi 
made on two carriers, two. battleship 
cruisers;*and 100 planes were destroyed. || 

In Washington, the War Departmi 
munique stated Nov. 7 that United S 
Navy and Air forces started landing 
during the hours of darkness at numer 
on the shores of North Africa. Lieut. Ge 
D. Eisenhower of the United States Arm} 
mander in Chief of the Allied forces. ~~ 

“Battle of Guadalcanal.’* Nov 12-15: 
sea battle in Solomon Island area 28 
ships were sunk, 10 damaged. United S 
light destroyers, Cushing, Preston; © 
Walke, Monssen, Laffey and Barton. D 
cruisers, San Francisco, Portland and 
battleship South Dakota and destroyers, 
Gwin, O’Bannon and Aaron Ward. ~ 

New York Harbor was blocked by 
mines, Nov. 13-31, ' q 

Adm. Jean Francois Darlan, announc 
French Africa, including the port of I 
come under Allied control. : 

The United States District Court in 
sentenced Nov. 24 to death, in the 
sabotage cases, Hans Max Haupt, fathi 
bert, who was captured with seven oth 
after they landed in June from German } 
ines on the Long Island and Florida coasts 


| 


HI 


Wilhelm Froeling, uncle of Herbert, ” 
Walter_Wergin, a friend of the Haupts 
lings. Their wives, who were convicted of 
crimes, were sentenced to life in prison 
Following by_a few hours a note ¢ 
Henri Philippe Petain from 7 


uncing the latter’s order to German 
y Toulon and to ‘“‘prevent the ships 
saving or to annihilate them,’ a large part of 
ar fieet was blown up and sunk in the harbor. 
a Was seized by the Nazis and demobilization 
‘entire French Army was ordered put into 


Nov. 28. 

1. Jean Francois Darlan took over authority 

nch Africa Dec. 1. 

ted States Air Forces made first American 

On Italy, at Naples, Dec. ae 

Opian Government declared war on Ger- 

ae and Italy Dec; 14. J 

2 a occupied Dec. 16 the Gona area in 
2. < 


2. Jean Francois Darlan, High Commissioner 
mech Africa, was assassinated Dec. 24 in 
Gen. Henri Giraud was chosen as his 


‘troops in North Africa occupied Sirte 


General 
1942 


Supreme Court ruled unanimously Jan. 12, 

he Georgia Contract Labor Law violated the 

layery Amendment and an Act of Congress 
ng peonage. The 40-year-old State statute 

ore was declared unconstitutional. 

nd Ecuador signed an agreement Jan. 29 

& their boundary dispute. 

elm II, former German Kaiser (Emperor) 

ing of Prussia (Wilhelm Hohenzollern), died 

= in the Netherlands, June 29. 


gress passed Oct. 2 and President Roosevelt 
the so called anti-inflation bill when Sept. 7 


demanded of that body under threat of 


on the price ceiling himself. Under the 
aid in the effective prosecution of the war, 
ident is authorized and directed, on or be- 
1942, to issue a general order stabiliz- 

es, wages and salaries, affecting the cost 
and, except as otherwise provided in this 
as practicable 


eh a stabilization shall so far 
the basis of levels which existed Sept. 15, 


5-16 killed 11,000 persons. 


at tidal wave Nov. 6 drowned 10,000 persons 
Midnapore district, south of Calcutta, India. 


ton, 491 persons were kill 


mt persons in 
Dee. 12. 
s-notice divorces are valid. 


World War Il 
1943 


declared war Jan. 17 against Germany, 
ke the 17- 


e of Leningrad, captured Schluesselburg 
ying rae me rridor from | the Italian mainland. 


and Japan. Russian troops bro 


ino Jan. 18 and opened a co 
taking 31,000 prisoners. 


*proke rélations with Germany, Italy and 


er Church- 
Jan. 24 a 10-day conference in Casa- 
Plans were completed for a 
to compel “unconditional surrender’ by 

Roosevelt 
return trip visited Liberia Jan. 27; Natal 
Trinidad Jan. 30; arrived in Washington 


Force ‘carried out its 


nb Roosevelt and Prime Minist 


Morocco. 


ly, italy and Japan. President 


States Army Air 


with comp. 
fil joined 


Memorable Dates—1942-1943 


plone in the Midnapore district of Bengal’ 


ed and scores 
28 in a fire which swept through the 


» Supreme Court ruled Dec, 21 that Nevada’s 


k on enemy objectives in Germany 
. Fortresses attacked enemy naval base at 
E Liberators bombed targets in 


the United Nations Feb. 6 and 
her adherence to the Atlantic Charter. 


Gen. von Arnim, Commander of Axis forces in 
Tunisia, was captured May 12. Allied headquarters 
announced ‘“‘organized resistance, except by iso- 
lated pockets of the enemy, had ceased.’’ 

Chile ended relations with Vichy France, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Rumania May 18. 

President Manuel Avila Camacho of Mexico signed 
June 1 the declaration of war with Germany, Italy 
and Japan, effective since May 22, 1 

A military revolt June 4 in Argentina headed by 
General Arturo Rawson, an anti-isolationist, up- 
set the government of President Ramon Castillo 
who resigned June 5 in Buenos Aires. General 
Arturo Rawson resigned and turned the presidency 
over to General Pedro Pablo Ramirez June 7. 

United States planes June 22 made their first 
attack in the Ruhr at Huls, near Recklinghausen, 
also on plants near Antwerp. ’ 

United States forces completed July 1 occupa- 
tion-of Rendora Island in the Pacific. 

Pozzallo, on the south coast of Sicily, west of 
Cape Correnti, surrendered July 11 to the Allies. 
British troops landed July 13 in Sicily, near 
Catania. 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, by Execu- 
tive Order, abolished July 15 the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, created a new Office of Economic 
Warfare and transferred all foreign functions of the 
old BEW and RFC subsidiaries to the new OEW. 

Rome was attacked July 19 by the United States 
Air Force. Warning leaflets were dropped prior to 
the raid. Rome said 717 persons were killed and 
1,599 wounded. 

King Victor Emmanuel of Italy announced July 
25 the resignation of Premier Benito Musso 
and the appointment of Pietro Badoglio as his suc- 
cessor. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower made July 29 an 
offer of peace to Italy from the Allied headquarters 
in North Africa. 

‘In Algiers the French Committee of National 
Liberation announced July 31 the appointment of 
Gen. Henri Honore Giraud as Commander in Chief 
of all French forces and the appointment of Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle as Permanent Chairman of a 
new Committee of National Defense. 

China severed relations Aug. 1 with the Vichy 
French Government, taking over administration 
of that section of the Yunnan-French Indo-China 
railway in Chinese territory. Japan granted “‘in- 
dependence”? to occupied Burma and broadcast 
the declaration of war by Burma against the 
United States and Great Britain. 

American and Canadian troops landed Aug, 15 
on Kiska Island in the Aleutians and found 
the enemy had departed. 


Aeolian Group north of Sicily surrendered Aug. pus 


to United States Naval forces. 
Martial law was declared Aug. 29 in Denmark by 


German: 
In Sicily a secret military armistice was signed 


by representatives of the Badoglio Administration 


in Italy, effective Sept. 8. Fda: and Canadian 
essina Strait landing 


on the west coast of the Province of Calabria on 


Italian coast in the Naples area Sept. 9. 


Malta, 22 in all, plus 13 at other ports. } 
Benito Mussolini was kidnaped Sept. 12 from 
the Allies by German paratroopers and named 


Oct. 1. 
- United States warships shelled Japanese-occu- 
pied Wake Island Oct. 5 by carrier planes and ship 


t. 4 
Italy joined the Allies, declared war on Germany 


the “final offensive Feb. 14 on Guadalcanal | Nov. 6 by Soviet forces. . 
, . 15, d States troops Berlin and Cairo announced Nov. 17 the Ger- 
which began Jan. ta te 3 . mans had captured the British naval base and 


"6,066 Japanese and took 127 prisoners. 
y ied Kharkov Feb. 16. 
A 7 a state of 


war with 


vo ; April 26 severed 
Rees ai Oe ie Atolls were captured the next day. 


eal relations with the French Dependencies of 
nique and Guadeloupe pecause_of the dom- 


Se ichy regime. April 28. ‘ 
ene eel-snek Brapril 28 that the 


Yhiang Kai-shek reveale 
had massacred ev 


after the Tokyo air raid. . 
Bizerte area in North Africa 
nders surrendered May 9 to th 


e ery man, woman and 
in the areas in which Major Doolittle’s fliers 


ix German 
e 2nd United 


Bolivia declared war on the Axis Dec. 4. 
34 Supreme Commander of the Anglo-American 
The German battleship Scharnhorst, 26,000 tons 
wassunk Dec. 26 off North Cape,- Norway. 
“me United States Army, acting on order of 


railroads Dec. 27. The President designated Lt, 


. Tunis t ts of th 
hen een Be reacted’ Z Gen. Brehon Somervell, commanding the Army 
e 


coh Armored Division surrendered to the 


yventh Armored Division. ~ 


Service Forces, to run roads Dec. 2%. 


The isiands of Lipari and Stromboli of the x 


y. : 
) Allies invaded Sept. 3 the mainland of Italy. ~ 


Four Italian battleships, some cruisers and other , 
warcraft surrendered Sept. 11 to the Allies | at: 


Gen, Dwight D. Eisenhower was appointed Dec. 


* 


\ 
a a 


ipa 


meet Se 


672 


action was taken after three operating unions had 
refused an offer of the President to arbitrate. 


General 
/ 1943 


A Pan-American plane, the Yankee Clipper, 
crashed Feb. 22 in the Tagus River near Lisbon; 
24 persons drowned; 15 survived. ‘ 

President Roosevelt permitted April 11 the bill 
increasing the debt limit to $210,000,000,000 and 
carrying with it a ‘‘rider’’ abolishing the $25,000 
net income: executive order to become law without 
his signature. 4 

President Roosevelt ordered May 1 Solid Fuels 
Administrator Ickes to take over all the bitumi- 
nous and anthracite properties when 450,000 soft 
coal and 80,000 hard-coal miners did not return to 
work. 

President Roosevelt signed June 10 the pay-as- 
you-go income tax bill. Starting July 1, wage and 
Salary earners were subject to a 20 per cent with- 
holding tax, including a three per cent returnable 
Victory tax. 

The Trans-Canada Highway was opened June 12 
to traffic from coast to coast. , 

Race riots in Detroit June 21 caused 34 deaths 
with more than 1700 injured _and 1,300 arrests. 

In Harlem section, New York City, Negroes 
wrecked Aug. 1 hundreds of stores, property 
damage estimated about $1,000,000. Six Negroes 
were -killed, The disorder was caused by false 
rumors. 

Chicago’s first subway was opened Oct. 16; it is 
4.9 miles long. 

President Roosevelt ordered Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes Nov. 1 to take immediate 
possession of the coal mines as a result of the 
fourth war strike of 530,000 mine workers. 

Earthquakes in Turkey Nov. 28 destroyed 29 
Villages and killed more than 4,000 persons. 

President Roosevelt signed Dec. 17 the bill re- 
pealing the Chinese Exclusion Act, (60 years old). 


. Seventy-three passengers were killed Dec. 16 in a 


lision of the 18-car southbound and the 1é6-car 
northbound Tamiami Champion trains near Lum- 
berton, N. C., on the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 


( World War II 
1944 


The U. S. Destroyer Turner exploded in New 
York Bay with a loss of more than 100 lives, Jan. 3. 
Count Galeazzo Ciano, son-in-law of Benito 
Mussolini, was killed Jan. 11 by a firing squad in 
Verona, Italy. 
British, American and Greek troops landed Jan. 
5 on the west coast of Italy, 32 miles south of 


Rome. 

United States planes bombed Jan. 22 Wake and 
the Japanese mandated Marshall Islands, fol- 
lowed by the landing of Army and Marine forces 
Sr eioeta in the vicinity of Roi and Kwajalein 

The ancient Abbey of Mount Cassino was de- 
lee ots Feb. 3 by United States planes and ground 
artillery. 

The United States Army went into action for the 
first time on the Continent of Asia, Feb. 22, 

Prime Minister Eamon de Valera of Ireland, re- 
jected March 6 an appeal by the United States, 
as of Feb, 21, for the Irish Governmen; to remove 
German and Japanese consular and diplomatic 


; es because of their espionage. activi- 


es. 
Germany began March 10 military occupation of 
ane > German milita der i 
e military commander in Rome an- 
hounced March 10 the execution of 320 hostages 
Mn a 10-for-1 reprisal for the killing of 32 mili- 
tary policemen on the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Italian Fascist Party, March 25. 
enc eee “ot the ss pets campaign raged at 
anip' ain. Japanese colum i 
ee cy harrheedt March 28. . eee 
ussian infantry recaptured the Black - 
Pers oF Oh yal a se Se Ree Fee 
ussians captured the Crimean rt of Bala- 
klava, April 18, United States tardies Wades in the 
Humboldt Bay area on the northern coast: of Dutch 
Bey Banh, April “ae th 
lapanese forces too e Chinese rail 
Chensenoy, Arn aaa 
ussia took over for the duration mili - 
eration of Czechoslovakia. May 8. eee 
Russian troops retook Sevastopol. May 9. 
Chinese troops crossed the Salween River in 
Southwesternmost Yiin-nan Province, opening 
China’s first offensive in seven years of war, May 15. 
established in Algiers: the Seon tone daberation, 
», the Provision: vi 
pe ene French eeu. ne 2 : Crear 
ome was occup: y the United State; 
Nig rd and the British 8th Army, June i tnsg 
Victor Emmanuel, in ’Naples, formally 
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z a: 71 
transferred ‘‘all Royal prerogatives’ to hr 
Crown Prince Humbert. The King named 
Lieutenant General of the Realm, June | 

D-Day, the Allies invaded Continental | 
Forces landed in Northwestern France 
mandy); thousands of troops from an army 
warships and parachutes covered a stretch ¢ 
than 100 miles of beaches from Le Havre tag 
bourg. The main landings were made in tt 
of Cherbourg, at Bernieres, north of Caer 
Le Havre on the Seine estuary, June 6. — 

In Normandy the Allies took the city of Be 
the Vatican officially announced its determ 
to maintain its neutrality “‘whoever may 
military authorities actually having control 
City of Rome,” June 7. 

United States troops in the Pacific lane 
Saipan, in the Marianas, June 15. _ 

German pilotless (robot) planes raided saq 
England, June 16. 

United States and Japanese war fleets = 
combat in the Pacific, between the Mariann 
the Philippines, June 18. 

The French city of Cherbourg forma 
rendered to the Allies, June 27. 3 

Siena, Italy, was occupied by the Allies, 

In Normandy the inland port. of the city ¢ 
was taken by British and Canadian troops, 

Russian troops controlled Vilna, July 133 

The Allies in Italy occupied Leghorm 
Ancona July 19. 

Allied troops landed on Guam, established | 
heads ‘on either side of Port Apra, July 19 

Adolf Hitler was burned and bruised 
headquarters by a bomb which an assassin, , 
a group of German military officers, flung 
him at short range July 19. Hight army”. 
were hanged (Aug, 8) in Berlin after a 
court sentenced them for treason, July 20) 

Robot flying bombs twice the size of the» 
rockets and equipped with incendiary devid 
on London, July 26. ' 

American sovereignty over the Island off 
was proclaimed July 27. 4 

Germany employed a new silent robot: 
bomb attack on England, Aug..1.. 

In Brittany, United States forces took Rem 
the road to Brest; Myitkyina, the north 
Japanese base, was captured by Chines 
American forces, Aug, 3. j 
Paco n ein troops occupied Hengyang, _ 

us. . a { 

Sovereignty was reestablished on Baker ° 
in the Central Pacific, Aug. 9. - 

Allied forces invaded the south coast oan 
on the 125-mile strip of coast between ' 
and Nice. Parachute and transport plane } 
landed inland preceding the coast landing, | 
_ The Allies turned over Rome and the tw ot 
inces, Littoria and Frosinone, to the Italian 
ernment, Aug. 15. EF 
_ In central France Allied forces took Cha 
in Northern France the Canadians capt re! 
aise, below Caen, the town where W; 
Conqueror was born. Aug. 17. > 

Canadian troops captured Deauville, Aug 

King Michael of Rumania ordered 
forces to cease fire 


Gate and joined fighting French pai S, 5 | 
The ‘final tp 
Of siibe i 


‘ 


troops took Avignon, Aug. 26. ; 
France, United States forces marche 
Chateau-Thierry, on the Marne, ish || 
sank the incompleted French battleship C] 
ceau in the harbor of Brest, Aug. 28. 
the port 


In the Rhone area United States and } 
i ‘7 , int | 


In Rumania, Russians took 
stanta on the Black Sea, Aug 


29. : 
Russian forces captured Ploesti in RB 
Aug. 31. a 
On this, the fifth anniversary of World W 
armed patrols of the American First Army € 
Belgium north of Sedan. Arras, St. Mihie 
S ee att = the Allies. Canadian 
kc e an merican Thi C 
St. Mihiel, Sept. 1 es 


United States troops crossed into Satunl 
re 
ng] 


{ 
l 
1 


of Hirson, France, at th 
Mihiel Sone t the edge of the Fo: 
tate retired from Brussels, 
French troops libera 
neeranieh hi tiliti 
sh. hos es | it. 4, 
BC ceased, Sept. 4 
United 
on the Belgian 


in’s ‘‘French State’’ was abolished along 


ain de Gaulle announced Marshal 
it laws and France remained a republic, 


ie 
6 announced the capture of Linging, in cen- 


ae ste 
id States troops took Liege, Sept. 8. 
dians took the Belgian port of Ostend, Sept. 


mistice was declared between Russia and 
a, Sept. 9. 
hing the Japanese took Tungan, Sept. 9. 
40 P.M. guns of the First Army fired the 
merican shells of the war to reach German 
tritory—at a point near Aachen, Sept. 10. 
city of Luxemburg was liberated by Allied 
‘Sept. 11. 
port and fortress of Le Havre was sur- 
pd by the German garrison to British troops, 
United States armed forces captured 
, the first German place reported captured 
ican combat troops. 

States troops occupied Maastricht, the 
se in the Netherlands to be liberated, Sept. 


€ Pacific, United States forces invaded the 
ands, landing on Peleliu, Sept. 15. 
Pusso-Finnish armistice was signed in Mos- 


19. 
German garrison at Brest surrendered to 
States forces, Sept. 20. 
nm forces occupied the town of San Marino, 
Russian troops occupied Tallinn, capital oi 


it. 22. 
s took Stolberg in Germany, Sept. 23. 
Tino, capital of San Marino, was liberated 


aes: Sept. 23. 
wedish Government closed the Gulf of 
a and Baltic Sea ports to foreign shipping, 


ance, Calais was captured by Canadian First 
‘orces, Sept. 28. : 
ious Polish patriots surrendered Warsaw, 
Of Poland, to the Germans Oct. 2 
mese forces occupied Foochow on 
# China opposite Formosa, sOct. 6. 
ean fleet carrier planes unleashed an at- 
n the Ryukyu Islands, stepping stones be- 
main islands and Japan, Oct. 10. 
ian erces captured Riga, Baltic metropolis 
via, Oct. 13. 
5 announced the liberation of Athens, which 
‘ymans had held since April, 1941, Oct, 14. 
was taken over by a new pro-German 
n Government, Oct. 15. 
or amphibious operation American forces 
eastern coast of Leyte Island in the 
between Luzon and Mindanao. The 
receded by heavy naval and air bom- 
the Island’s government 
under President Sergio 
lth Government, who 


“the east 


19. . 
Allies by the 
Oct. 19 


Britain and Russia recognized 
e as the Provisional Govern- 


23. 

: aimed the end of martial law 
t. 24. 

“forces invaded Samar in the Philip- 


ates and Japanese naval forces fought 
ents in the second battle of the 
Oct. 24-25, in which the Japanese 
cluded in Japanese warships sunk 
four carriers, six heavy 

, three small cruisers 
'd and possibly sunk 
eavy cruisers, three 
inor craft made up 
tes losses were the 
‘o escort carriers, 
cort and minor 
our escort car- 


smaller craft. 
signed an armistice with the United 


Sussia and Great Britain, in Moscow, Oct. 


a, British #nd Canadian forces in- 
Island of Walcheren. The landings were 
Westhapelle and Flushing, site of German 


| batteries commanding the entrance to the | 


estuary, Nov. 1. 
e, liberation of Salonika was announced 
itish, Nov. 2. 4 4 
f the United States Pacific Fleet bom- 
installations on Iwo Jima in the Bonins, 


‘erman battleship, Tirpitz, was bombed 
dm Tromso Fjord, in Northern Norway 


British. Nov. 12. A 
mans evacuated Tirana, capital of Alba- 
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Metz was officially returned to the French after 
a lapse of four years, Nov. 22. 

United States planes bombed Tokyo in broad 
daylight, Nov. 23; (the first air raid on the city 
since April 18, 1942). 

_ The United States First and Ninth and the Brit- 
ish Second Armies pierced the Siegfried Line, Nov. 


Oe 

American forces took Dueren, Germany, Nov. 28. 

The Chinese High Command announced the 
eapture of Chefang, last Japanese-held town on 
the Burma Road in Yunnan Province, Dec. 2. 

Russia and France signed, in Moscow, a treaty 
of alliance and mutual assistance, Dec. 10. 

Fort Jeanne d’Arc, last of Metz defenses, sur- 
rendered, Dec. 13. 

United States troops landed without the loss of 
a man on Mindoro Island, 155 miles south of 
Manila, in the Philippines, Dee. 14. 

Eight hundred Americans lost their lives in 


the sinking of a prison ship by_ United States 


planes off the Philippines, Dec. 15. 

German imfantry pushed American forces five 
miles back into Belgium and Luxemburg, Dee. li. 
This action opened the Battle of the Bulge. 

_American forces broke into Siegfried Line posi- 
a gn a 500 yard advance east of Dillingen, 

ec. 17. 

German troops penetrated the Ardennes and 
erossed to a broad front on the Liege-Bastogne- 
Arion road, Dec. 20. 

Horse racing in the United States was banned 
because of the war, Dec. 21. 

German panzer units swept through Luxemburg 
and isolated the railroad center of Bastogne in 
Belgium, Dec. 22. 

‘American counterattacks and bombings by 6,000 
planes halted the Germans in the Battle of the 
Bulge, Dec. 24. 

German troops entered Bastogne, Dec. 26. 

Allied forces rescued the United States garrison 
in Bastogne, Dec. 27. 

American troops,. under Gen, Patton, attacked 
on a 35-mile front from the Arion-Bastogne high- 
way east to Echterhach on the German frontier, 
Dec. 28. 

The German front in the Battle of the Bulge was 
driven back to Rochefort, Dec. 29. 

The Soviet-sponsored Hungarian Government 
declared war on Germany and asked the Allies 
for an armistice, Dec. 31. 

‘American forces stormed and captured Rochefort 
as Gen. Patton launched a new drive between St. 
Hubert and Bastogne, Dec. 31, 


General 
1944 


Earthquakes in the Andes Mountains in the 
Province of San Juan, Argentina, Jan. 11 killed 
more than 1,900 persons. 

A million Chinese died of famine and cholera 
Jan. 29 in the Kwangtun Proyince, attributed to a 
plague of locusts, speculation in rice and hoarding. 

Earthquakes in North Turkey Jan. $1 in the 
Geredi Boli area killed more than 2,000 persons. 

President Roosevelt vetoed Feb. 15 the $2,315,- 
200.000. tax bill. The House and the Senate over- 
rode Feb. 22 the veto and it became a law Feb. 25. 

“Gen.” Jacob S. Coxey, 90, from the steps of 
the Capitol in Washington, made the address he, 
as head of ‘‘Coxey’s Army,’’ had been barred from 
delivering there 50 years ago. May 1. 

The Supreme Court upheld its April 3 decision 
that Negroes had a_constitutional right to vote 
in State primaries, 


May 8. 
The Communist Party of the United States, in- 


convention in New York City,/ dissolved that or= 
ganization, becoming the Communist Political As= 


sociation, May 20. ; 
President Roosevelt signed, May 29, the simpli- 
raising the 


fied tax bill passed by Congress May 
President Roosevelt signed the bill 
National Debt limit ‘to $260,000,000,000, June 10. 
‘A tornado swept Western Pennsylvania, North 
Central West Virginia and Maryland, killing 153 
persons, June 23. } 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Cireus 


fire in Hartford, Conn., caused a stampede in the 
main tent, killing 107 persons and injuring 412, 


July 6. 

At Port Chicago, Calif.,'322 persons were killed 
by a double explosion which shattered two muni- 
oe Tg and wrecked a Navy loading pier, 

uly 17. ‘ r 2 

A hurricane swept the Atlantic Coast from the 
Carolinas to Canada, 40 lives were lost and prop- 
erty valued at $100,000,000 destroyed, Sept. 14. — 

Prince Charles of Belgium took the oath ag 
“Regent of the Realm’’ to serve in the absence of 

e rother, ai Leopold Ill, a prisoner of the 
Germans, Se 21.- 
~ Liquid Bee tank explosions in Cleveland, O., 
killed at least 135 persons, Oct. 21. Seay E 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was elec for a fourth 
term as President of the United States, Nov. 7. 
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World War II 
1945 


British and Indian troops seized the port of 
Akyab on the Burma coast, Jam. 5. - _ 

British planes bombed Munich, causing heavy 
damage in the inner city, Jan. 7. 

United States Sixth Army troops, under per- 
sonal command of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
landed on Luzon, eee eae American invasion 
of the Philippines, Jan. 9. ; 

German forces evacuated St. Hubert, 14 miles 
west of Bastogne, Jan. 9. : 

Germans began a general withdrawal on the 
Western Front, Jan. ll. _ : ; 

Russians opened their winter offensive in Po- 
land, advancing to within 71 miles of southeastern 
Germany, Jan. 13. i 

German forces were in full retreat on the 
Western Front, Jan, 14. ‘ 

Red Army forces captured Kielce, Poland, Jan. 
5 


Radom, Poland, fell fo the advancing Russian 
Army, Jan. 16. a 
. Soviet forces liberated Warsaw and were within 
14 miles of the German border, Jan. 17. 

German forces evacuated Cracow, Poland, Jan. 


Prime Minister Churchill, in an address to 
Commons in London, called on the German people 


* to_surrender unconditionally, Jan. 18. 


+ 


teas 


Lodz and Tarnow, Poland, were taken by the 
Russians, Jan. 19. | : 

An armistice was signed between the Provisional 
National Government of Hungary and the Allies 
(the United States, Russia and Great Britain), 
Jan. 20. 
Russians captured Tannenberg in East Prussia, 
Jan. 21. 

.Oppeln, capital of Upper Silesia, was captured 


“py the Russians, Jan. 24. 


Marienburg in East Prussia, fell to the Russians, 


Jan. 26. ‘ 
The United States Ninth Army joined the British 
north of Aachen in Germany, and also seized the 


' town of Brachelen, 25 miles southwest of Duessel- 


dorf, Jan. 26. 
American forces under Gen. Patton reached the 
German border at five points in Belgium and 


- Luxemburg, driving the Germans to within one 
. Mile of the Siegfried line, Jan. 27. 


Stalin, the U. S 
‘Feb. 


3 southern Alsace the French Army fought 
al earins, five miles northeast of Colmar, 

n.. 27. 

Russian forces captured Katowice and Beuthen 
a aki and the port of Memel in East Prussia, 

an. 28. 

The first convoy rolled over the reopened Burma 
Road, renamed Stilwell Road, in honor of Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell, Jan. 28. 

The American Third Army reinvaded Germany 
hear Oberhausen and Peterskirche north of the 
Luxemburg frontier, Jan. 28. 

A second landing on Luzon was made by Ameri- 
can, troops on five beachheads in Zambales Pro- 
vince, 55 miles from Manila by air, Jan. 30. 

American Third Army forces made three more 
crossings into Germany, Jan. 31. 

United States Highth Army troops made a sur- 
pee landing on Luzon, outfilanking the Japanese 

Southern Luzon Province, Feb. 1. 

The ea Three (United States, Great Britain 
and Russia) Conference opened in Yalta on the 
Black Sea in Russian Crimea, Feb. 3. President 
Roosevelt represented the United States, Prime 
Minister Churchill, Great Britain and Premier 

. SR. The conference ended 


Berlin was bombed by more than 1,000 American 
planes, Feb. 3. 
United States First Cavalry troops entered 
Manila, Feb. 4. 
ai troops entered Posen in western Poland, 
Gen. Patton’s American troops passed into Ger- 
many at ten points along the Luxemburg frontier; 
others advanced beyond the Siegfried line, Feb. 7. 
Japanese fired the business district of Manila, 


The American Third Army drove into ‘Germany 


across the Ourc and Saur Rivers, along the Luxem- 


burg border, Feb. 7. 
Budapest fell to Russian troops after a 50-day 
enGalted Stats t i 
n ates troops seized the Cavite Naval 
Base, southwest of Manila, Feb. 13. 
ae thousand aircraft, including 3,000 heavy 
bombers, swept the Pruem-Bitburg area of the 
Germans, smashing gun emplacements, troops and 
Strong points. The targets embraced Chemnitz, 
Berlin, ‘Rositz, Dresden, the Vienna area, Magde- 
burg and Maribor in Yugoslavia, Feb. 14. 
ce . Patton’s troops breached the main Siegfried 
al defenses, Feb. 14. 
ited States planes, launched from carriers, 
bombed the Tokyo area, Feb. 15. ‘ 
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7 
Bataan was captured by American forces 
Philippines, Feb. 16. i 
An American fleet of 30 ships, includ 
ships and carriers, bombed Iwo Jima, 
Tokyo was bombed again, Feb. 16. j 
American forces landed on Iwo Jima, Feb. 
Allied airmen bombed Adolf Hitler’s Ba 
Alps retreat at Berchtesgaden, Feb. 21. 7 | 
The United States Bismarck Sea, oad 
Fd 


carrier, was sunk off Iwo Jima by the 
Feb. 21, with the loss of 300 lives. 

Turkey declared war on-Germany and 
Feb. a 
Russian forces captured Posen after a 
siege, Feb. 23. { 

United States Marines planted the Ameri 
on Mount Surabachi on Iwo Jima, Feb. 23. 

American planes again bombed Tokyy 
dropped a bomb on the Palace grounds, Feb 

Gen. MacArthur returned the Governmenti| 
Philippines to the Philippines, Feb. 25. 

Syria declared war on Germany and 
Feb. 26. 

Berlin was bombed by more than 1,200 
States planes, Feb. 26. 

a declared war on Germany and _ 
Feb. 27. : 

Saudi_Arabia, declared war on Germa! 
Japan, March 1, 

The United States fiag was raised on Co; 

reh 2. i 

United States planes bombed Tokyo, Kans 
goya and Shizuoka, March 2. ‘ 

Finland declared war on Germany, Marcle 

United States troops reached the Rhine 
railway bridge north of Duisburg, March 

American troops penetrated into Cologr: 
fought in the shell-torn streets; Ninth 
forces reached the Rhine at Orsoy, Mar 

American troops occupied a part of 
on the west side of the Rhine, March 6. — 

The Third Army of the United States nm 
the Rhine at Coblenz, March 7. 

United States First Army troops cross 
Rhine between Coblenz and Cologne; the 
fought into Bonn, March 8. / i 

Berlin was bombed from the air for thi 
consecutive night, March 8. 

Indian troops entered Mandalay, March | 

Sgt. John Basilone, the first enlisted Ma: 
win the Medal of Honor, in World War I 
killed by Japanese artillery fire on Iwo 
March 8. : 

eee States First Army troops captured 


re. . 
A fleet of 300 B-29s dropped a blanket of # 
square miles in area over Tokyo, March ¢ 
United States troops landed on Mindanao 
Philippines, March 10. & 
The battle of Iwo Jima ended March 16% 
The United States Third Army opened =| 
on Coblenz, March 17, rs 
American troops captured the city of” 
and 45 other places; the Ludendorift brici 
Remagen collapsed and Ameriéan reinfore 
used pontoon bridges, March 18. He at 
Allied planes dropped 12,400 explosive’ ai 
000 fire bombs on Berlin, March 18.- > 78)| 
The United States airplane carrier Franklt) 
air-bombed 60 miles off Japan by a@ suicide 


with a casualty list of 832 dead and 270° we 
March 19, wae 
United States troops landed on Panay 
in_the Philippines, March 19. an 
Third Army forces captured Worms of 
Rhine, entered Mainz and cleared Kaiserll! 
—) Seventh Army men joined their forces, || 
Brandenburg and Alt-Damm fell to th i 
sians, who seized the bridgehead over thd 
opposite Stettin, March 20. #1 
British planes bombed Berlin for the 
consecutive night, March 20. N ee 
British troops’ occupied Mandalay in Burma 
two years, 10 months and 12 days of Ja: 
occupation, March 20. : 
In the Inland Sea of Japan, United 
planes hit 15 to 17 Japanese warships, $84 
freighters and destroyed 475 planes, M 
United States Third Army forces crosse 
Rhine six miles north of Mannheim, oj 
Ludwigshafen, March 23 as Gen. Patton’se 
rumbled into Speyer, one of the last Gi 
strongholds west of the Rhine. i 
American troops crossed the Rhine at Cf 
heim, and established a bridgehead, Marck 2 
A part of the Seventh United States Army 
% surprise crossing near Karlsruhe, Ge: man 
heavy fighting followed, March 26. 
Argentina declared war on Germany a 
March’ 27. 


British forces broke through on the | 
phalian Plain and entered Emmerich, | a 
Son ne oeesten March tat 4 

ni States forces ca) Cebu 
Philippines, March 28, *R 


ed States Military Government was set 
‘Frankiurt on the Main, March 30. 
th and First Army forces of the United 
Bee pleted the encirclement of the Ruhr, 
= aa States Tenth Army forces landed on 
a, main island of the Ryukyu group and, 
miles from the Japanese home islands, April 1. 
fitish infantry and United States planes 
red Muenster, Germany, April 3. 
french forces captured Karlsruhe, April 4. 
sians occupied Bratislava in Slovakia, April 


hited States planes sank 12 ships in the harbor 
mg Kong, April 5. 

e American Fifth Fleet sank six Japanese 

Ships in a battle in the East China Sea, April 

ncluded in the Japanese losses were the 45.000 
battleship Yamato. 

penigsberg in East Prussia fell to the Rus- 

S, April 9. 

nited States’ forces captured Jola, the Sulu 

tal, April 10. 

nited States Third Army forces pushed into 

t and captured Coburg, April 11. 

borne Ninth Army men took Essen, April 11 

n broke diplomatic relations with Japan, 


i il. 
nited States Ninth Army forces crossed the 
River and rolled to within 60 miles or 
on, April 12. 
hited States Third Army troops captured Wei- 
, April 12. 

sh Army forces entered Arnhem in Holland, 


an forces captured Vienna, April 13. 
ed States planes dropped bombs over a five- 
we mile area in Tokyo, April 13. 
anz von Papen, former German diplomat, and 
son were captured in Hamm in the Ruhr 
cet, April 14. 
nited States Seventh Army troops entered 
mberg, April 16. 

Tican troops landed on Ie Island, west of 
nawa, April 16. 
he Germnan battleship Luetzow was sunk at 
hemuende on the Baltic by British planes, 


6. 
jerican forces captured Nurémberg, April 16. 
en. MacArthur announced the liberation of the 
ippines, April 16. 
hited States Ninth Army forces took Magde- 
capital of the Province of Saxony. April 18. 
pranch of the Reichsbank there the Americans 
d $70,000,000. 
hited States troops landed at Parang on the 
coast of Mindanao, Philippine Islands, April 


mest (Ernie) Taylor Pyle, Scripps-Howard war 
espondent, was killed by a Japanese sniper’s 


on ie Island, April 18. 
troops took Leipzig 


ated: States First Army 
alle, April 18. 
2 of the Allies occupied Bologna in Italy, 
i 21. 
wiet troops captured 16 suburbs in Greater 
in, April 22. 
feanch troops captured Stuttgart and Freiberg 
He Rhine. April 22. ; 
ian troops captured the metropolitan gas 
Berlin, April 23. 
‘ankfort, Germany, fell to the Red Army, April 


itish troops reached the Po River in Italy, 


White Russian and First Ukrainian Armies 


forces inside Berlin, April 24. 
planes dropped six-ton bombs on Adolf 
S chalet in Berchtesgaden in the Bavarian 


april 25. ; 
ltic port of Stettin was captured by the 


» AD '° " 
hh forces captured Bremen, April 26. 
forces entered Potsdam, April 27, 
a forces fought into the center of Berlin, 


“21. 
‘American Fifth Army entered Genoa after 
| Partisans had gained control of the city, 


tito’ Mussolini, former premier of Italy, was 
> death by Partisans in the village of Dongo 
ke Como. With him was killed by the firing 
Clara Petacci, bis mistress, and 17 fascists, 


States troops occupied Augsburg, Ger- 


ril 28. 
ttnconditional surrender agreement was 
by the Germans, covering Italy and west- 


ustria, April 29. 4 
can troops entered Munich after a 20-mile 
"April 29. 


. forces seized the shattered Reichstag 
erin Berlin and hoisted the Soviet flag, 


‘can troops of the Ninth Army made a 
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tates * troops entered Milan, Italy, ; 


second junction with the Russians on the Elbe. 
River at Appolensdorf, Germany, while First Arm 
forces joined the Russians near Wittenberg, Apr! 


30. 
Allied and Partisan forces captured Turin, Italy, 
April 30 


_ The German radio in Hamburg announced the 
death of Adolf Hitler in Berlin, saying that he 
died fighting with his forces, May 1. British intel- 
ligence officers reported Nov. 1 that Hitler died 
with his mistress, Eva Braun, by their own hands 
in Der Fuehrer’s bunker, April 30. 

Russian forces occupied Charlottenburg, and 100 
blocks in the center of Berlin, May 1. 

Marshal Stalin of Russia announced the destruc- 
tion of the Ninth German Army southeast of Ber- 
lin, May 2 

Russian troops captured Rostock and Warne- 
muende, Baltic ports, y 2, 

Hostilities ceased in Italy, May 2. 

The American Seventh Army captured Field 
Marshal Karl von Runstedt of Germany, in Bad 
Tolz, 23 miles south of Munich, May 2. 

Marshal Stalin. of Russia proclaimed the fall of 
Berlin, May 2. 

Forces of Marshal Tito captured Fiume, and 
unis. Z former, Austrian naval base on the Adriatic, 

¥y ° / 
British troops occupied Hamburg and Neu- 
muenster, May 3. 


All German forces in the Netherlands, north- 


west Germany and in Denmark, Helgoland and 
oe of sriegyy Islands surrendered to the British, 
May o. 

The left or southern flank of the German Army 
facing the Western Allies surrendered to the group 
of Gen. Jacob L. Devers, the United States First 
and Seventh Armies, May 5. 

German military forces surrendered _uncondi- 


tionally to the Allies and the U. S. S. R. at 8:41 _ 


P.M., Eastern United States War Time 


y 6, - 
(May 7, 2:41 A.M. French time), in a little red 


schoolhouse in Reims, France, headquarters of 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, in command of the 
Allied forces. First news of the surrender was 
received in the United ear in an Associated 
Press dispatch flash at 9:35 A.M., Eastern War 
Time, May 7. Thereupon the Allied censorship in 
Paris imposed a blackout on A. P. messages for six 
hours or more. The text of the surrender docu- 
ment said “‘signed at Reims, France, at 0241 hours 
(2:41 A.M.) on the Seyenth Day of May, 1945. 
This was 8:41 Eastern War Time, May 6. An Act 
of Surrender, virtually identical, was signed in 
Berlin, May 8, which was proclaimed VE Day. 

The United States Fifth Army crossed the Aus- 
trian frontier through the Resia and Dobbiaco 
Passes, May 6. 

Portugal broke diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, May 6. 


The explosion of a Japanese paper bomb at 


Lakeview, Ore., killed six persons, May 6. 

Moscow announced the capture of Breslau by 
the Russians, May 7. : 

The Russian Government announced the sur- 
render of Germany, and the surrender was ratified 
and confirmed at a meeting of the plenipoten- 
tiaries in Berlin, May 8. Signatories to the sur- 
render were: For the Allies, Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Arthur Tedder, deputy supreme commander to 
Gen. Eisenhower and Marshal K. Zhukov, com- 


manding the Russian White Army; for Gory 


First Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, Chief of the hig 
command: Gr. Admiral Hans Georg Friedeburg 
Navy commander; and Col. Gen. Hans Juerg 
Stumpf, air force commander in chief. 


President Truman in Washington and Prime ; 


Minister Churchill in London announced the ¢€ 
of hostilities at 9 A.M., Eastern War Time for 
United States and 3 P.M., British time, May 8. * 

Dresden, the capital of Saxony, fell to the Rus- 
sian forces, May 8. , cs 

Russian forces captured Prague, May 9. a 

Marshal Herman Goering of Germany surren- 
dered to the United States Seventh Army, May 9. 

Denmark was returned to the Danes by the Ger- 
mans, May 10. - 

The first U-boat to surrender gave up to a 
United States Navy plane off England and was 
escorted to Portland harbor, May 10. : 

The United States aircraft carrier Bunker Hill 
was hit by Japanese suicide planes and 373 of the 


carrier’s crew killed, 19 missing and 264 wounded, = 
New. 


il. 
Australian forces captured Wewak in 
Guinea, the largest base of the Japanese for the 
projected invasion of Australia, May 13 


Syria and Lebanon asserted their independence 


of France, May 21. 

Heinrich Himmler, chief of the German Gestapo, 
committed suicide in Lueneburg, Germany, by 
‘swallowing a Vial of poison as he was being 
questioned by his arresting officers, May 23. 

The United States, Great Britain and Russia 
assumed supreme atithority over Germany, June 5, 
Brazil declared war on Japan, June 6, 
Lieut. Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner, Jr., Com- 


g 


i 


’ 
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mander of the United States 10th Army of the 
American Ground Forces in the Ryukyu _Islands, 
was killed by Japanese shell fire on Okinawa, 
June 18. 

Organized Japanese resistance on Okinawa Island 
ceased after 82 days of fighting, June 21. f 

Russia and Czechoslovakia signed a treaty in- 
corporating into the U . R. the Carpatho- 
Ukraine, an area of 4,886 sauare miles at the 
eastern tip of Czechoslovakia, June 29. 

American planes bombed the Japanese home 
island of Shikoku for the first time, July 3. 

United States planes, based on Okinawa, bormbed 
the island of Kyushu, one of the Japanese home 
islands, July 4. ; 

United States carrier type airplanes bombed 
Japanese installations on southern Kyushu and 
the northern Ryukyus, July 11. 

Italy declared war on Japan, July 14. ‘ 

The Interallied Military Command for Berlin 
assumed control of the administration of the Ger- 
man capital, July 15. +: 4 

Carrier planes from the British Pacific Fleet 
joined United States planes in an attack on the 
Tokyo area, July 16. F 

The Big Three Conference opened in Potsdam 
and President Truman was chosen to preside, July 
17. The nations represented are the United States, 
Great Britain and Russia. 

In a joint proclamation issued in Potsdam by 
President Truman and Prime Minister Churchill, 
with the concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek of China, the Japanese people were asked 
to surrender unconditionally or face virtual an- 
nihilation, July 26. 3 

Japan rejected a surrender demand issued by 
ee. United States, Great Britain ‘and China, 
uly 29. 


Pierre Laval, former premier of France, sur- 


_ rendered to United States officers in Linz, Austria, 


July 30. He was later found guilty in the French 
courts of collaboration with the enemy and was 
put to death by a firing squad, Oct. 15. 3 

The Big Three, the-United States, Great Britain 
and Russia, ended their conference in Potsdam 
and issued a communigue outlining the peace 
terms for Germany, Aug. 2. 

The Far East Air Force bombed Nagasaki, one 
of three ship building centers of Japan, Aug. 2. 

The 20th Air Force established a complete 
blockade of shipping of Japan, Aug. 3. 

President Truman signed the Bretton Woods 
legislation, making the United States the first 
country prepared to join the World Bank, Aug. 4. 

United States fliers dropped an atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima, Japan, a city of 343,000 population, 
Aug. 6. United States Army Occupation Head- 
quarters in Tokyo reported the official death toll 
as 78,150, Oct. 7, 1947. 

The U. S. S. R. ‘declared war on Japan, Aug. 8. 

United States fliers dropped an atomic bomb on 
Nagasaki, Japan, a city of 253,000, Aug. 8. The 
United.States Strategic Bomb Survey later reported 
the killed and missing between 35,000 and 40,000. 

By agreement of the U. S. S. R., the United 
States, Great Britain and France, a four power 
control for the administration of Austria was 
established, Aug. 8. 

President Truman warned the Japanese people 
they would be obliterated with the atomic bomb 
unless they surrendered unconditionally, Aug. 9. 

The Russian Army launched a drive into Man- 


churia, Aug. 9. 


Tokyo reported Russian forces had _ entered 
<orea, and were invading southern Sakhalin 
‘sland, Aug. 9. 

\.The Japanese Government offered to surrender 
dder the terms of the Potsdam Proclamation with 
he provision that Emperor Hirohito would be left 

hn the throne, Aug. 10. 

President Trumenpreplied to the Japanese sur- 
render offer and saia that Emperor Hirohito would 
be permitted to remain on the throne temporarily, 
Subject to the command of the Allied occupation 
forces, Aug. 11. 

Sekt surrendered unconditionally to the Allies, 
ug. 14, / : 

The War Manpower Commission in Washington 
Abolished all controls over employers and labor, 


g. 14. 

Rationing of gasoline, fuel oil and blue-point 
canned goods ended in the United States, Aug. 15, 

. Jonathan Wainwright, one of the heroes of 

Corregidor, was found in a Japanese war camp in 
Manchuria and liberated by an American medical 
team of paratroopers, Aug. 19. 

By order of President Truman Lend-Lease was 
terminated, Aug, 21. 

Russian airborne forces occupied the ports of 


Dairen and Port Arthur in Manchuria, Aug. 22. . 


Moscow announced completion of the conquest 
af Manchuria and southern Sakhalin|Island, Aug. 


Russian troops occupied Paramushiru, Japanese 
nayal base on Kurile Island, Aug. 23. 

The British Parliament ratified the United Na- 
tions Charter, Aug. 23, : 
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Two Fifth Air Force fighter pilots, Lie 
Clay Tice, Phoenix Ariz., and Flight Office 
las C. Hall, landed on Japanese soil, 
Americans to do so, Aug. 25. 

Russia and China signed a 30-year tre 
friendship and alliance, Aug. 26. 

United States soldiers began landing on 
the first occupation of the country in 1,000 
Aug. 27. has = 

Gen. MacArthur landed on Atsugi Airfield 
miles southwest of Tokyo, Aug. 30. Fi 

President Truman abolished the Office of 
Information, Aug. 31. 

Japan surrendered formally to the Allies abc 
the United States battleship Missouri, Sept# 
(Ee 2, Tokyo time,) Sept. 2 was proclaimed 

ay. 


General 
1945 


Franklin D. Roosevelt took the oath of offices 
President of the United States for the fo 
time, Jan. 20. 

The North tube of the Lincoln Tunnel under 
Hudson river connecting New York City 
Weehawken, N. J., was opened to traffic, Feb. 

Goy. Thomas E. Dewey of New York signed @ 
to set up a special State Commission on a ¥ 
manent basis to eliminate discrimination in © 
ployment because of race, creed, color or natic 
origin, March 12. \ 
The Inter-American Conference on the Probl 
of the War adopted in Mexico City the Act 
Chapultepec, which pledges American Republiez 
joint action against an attempt by a Continex 
or non-Continental power at the territorial 
political independence of any Western Hemisph 
nation, April 4. ; 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 63, serving his fo 
term as President of the United States, diedk 
Warm Springs, Ga., of a cerebral hemorrhage, 4 
12. Vice President Harry S Truman was swort 
as President. | 

The United Nations Conference on Internati 
Organization, designed to draft a charter to ins! 
all nations against war, opened in San Franciv 
Calif., with 46 nations represented, April 25. 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes seized Penny 
vania’s anthracite mines on order of Presi¢ 
Truman, who called on miners who struck Mia 
to resume the production of coal, May 3. 
The Supreme Court upheld, 5 to 4; porta 
portal pay for bituminous miners, May 7. 
A British Air Forces plane passed over 
geographical North Pole, May 17. ! 

The Supreme Court ruled that each State i 
the right to decide whether the six weeks resid 
clause under wnich Nevada grants divorces co 
tutes a legal domicile, May 21. 

Operations were resumed in the hard coal 
in Pennsylvania, May 21. 

The Coalition Government of Prime M! 
Winston Churchill, formed May 10, 1940, 
an_end in Great Britain, May 23. 

President Truman signed legislation - red 
the required gold reserve of the Federal Re 
Banks to 25 per cent of the deposits and - 
notes in circulation, June 12. a 

The United Nations Conference on Internat 
Organization ended its session in San Frant 
with an address by President Truman in ¥ 
he said: ‘‘You have created a great instr 
for peace arn security and human progress it 
world, The world must now use it,’’ June’ 

The Free State of Dade, a county in no 
Georgia, raised the United States flag for t 
time in 85 years, ending its ‘‘secession’’ from 
Union, July 3. : 
The Labor Party won an overwhelmir 
in the general elections in Great Britain, Wins 
Churchill resigned as Prime Minister and was_ 
ceeded by Clement R. Attlee of the Labor Pay 
which gained 390 seats out of total of 640 
Parliament, July 26. 2 

An Army B-25 bomber, New Bedford, Mass., 
Newark, N. J., crashed into the Empire Sti} 
Building, New York City, 915 feet above the st 
killing three occupants of the plane, 10 in 
building and injuring 25 others, July 28. 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, pa: 
Bertram M. Campbell, a former Wall Street 
salesman, who had been unjustly convicted 5 | 
served three years and four months in pi 
Aug. 28. The New York State Court of Cla 
ayant Campbell $115,000, June 17, 1946. He I 

ept. 7. a 

The nayal bastion of Singapore was restored 
the British, Sept. 3. Si 

John A. Beasley, Defense Minister of Austral 
disclosed Sept. 5 that United States Naval 
gence officers cracked the Japanese naval cod 
before the battle of the Coral Sea. 

secteur nl ene ee Rane industrialists 
arrested in a ve root out Nazi influe 
the Ruhr, Sept. 7. , e 


a 
; 
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ae forces began the occupation of ; an agreement setting up the World Bank, Dec. 27. 
Do Ug aS Macarthur fook over the Japanese 1946 
am & announce: e Wo perm e The first World War I ; : 
ee ae themselves under Allied direc- ap iret ge and Ane row yes oe 
ept. 9. A strike of 17,200 employees closed 2 
ty Japanese militarists, political leaders and | Electric plants in the Metropolitan Nex Sore atber 
s prominent at the time of the attack on Pearl | Jan. 3; they were reopened March 8. : 
or were arrested as war criminals on orders The Polish Government nationalized sll basic 


sn. MacArthur, Sept. 11. industries, Jan. 6. 
MacArthur ordered the disbanding of the The first Assembly of the United Nations opened 


fous Black Dragon society in Japan, for years | in London, Jan. 10. 

strument of Japanese imperialism, Sept. 12. The 82nd Airborne Division marched up Fifth — 
Ford Motor Company halted all production Ave. in New York City’s first military spectacle 

aid off 50,000 workers and said the action was since 1919, Jan. 12. : jy 

. by “crippling and unauthorized ‘strikes’ | , a a ig a Meson was ce by ec 

: enipant ns ; kK = . F, L. packinghouse employees, ; 
4g panies supplying Ford with parts, Jan, 16; work was resumed, Sar aes ploy 

jam Joyce, Lord Haw Haw of the German eel plants in 29 states were closed by a strike 

_ was found guilty of ‘adhering to the King’s of 750,000 members of the United Mine Workers, 
gat? 'Wanon tag was sentenced to deat | Cole kvm iaape seiged the Granaard OH GO Of 
* . * + > 0. o 

19. He was hanged Jan. 3, 1946 New Jersey oil fields in Hungary, Jan, 20. 


ee 28 ee president of the s The U. S. Army Signal Corps reported a radar 
Beate Compan’. Bet sntma prefecture, | Pam, Nad eeehed one cn ahaa fo at 


Shaina 1,068 persons with 981 missing, John Le Lewis’ United Mine Workers into the 
-< 3 A ¢ P ederation, Jan, 25. : i 
Ebar Seg coed aera peg et and oc sonon “Secretary of State Byrnes revealed Jan. 29 that ) 
Bit a foreign conqueror, Sept. 26 the late President Roosevelt had agreed at the — 
e first peace conference of World War II, the Yalta Conference that Soviet Russia should get the — 
fn Ministers Council, ended its pexsinnleany | southern half of Sakhalin Island and the Kuriles. | 
a, a failure after 22 days, Oct: 2. A strike of 3,500 tugboat workers paralyzed New _ 
Pita ir osenea thelt sutemobile plants | “°rh¢ Gaorcme’ Court upheld the death sentenes 
troit as the supply parts shortage ended, | imposed on Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, commander ; 
4 States troops uncovered more than $250,- of veneers “Lachige ia the Philippines, Feb. 4.; he 
i : : : >- | was hanged Feb. 23. 
ee eld. al ego he ee reserves secret- | “ Rumania’s reorganized Government was TecoB- 
Soanton’ Dostler, of the German General nized by the United States and Britain, Feb. 4. ey 
Was found guilty in Rome of ordering the The Case strike control bill was passed by the — 
ng of 15 saat ss soldiers without trial Oct. | Bowe Fe Wd igi age in amended: 19cm: Ha 
He was put te death Dec. 1. | ~“Stalin’s regime was uphel 
: 1 bs pheld by a large majority 
tee a genta! £0 | of 99,000,000 Russian voters in the first general _ 
Peat. 12 e voting age of men to spe a - a ee 1937, ee se nite 
5 = > 2 “ d ilitary Court in Manila condemne . Gen. 
ac pea ee Oe Gannte ve tang as | Masaharu Homma, Japanese commander of the 
feeait. by. cat A ae Giinaes bend Dred Ling apices ops to death, Feb. 11; he was 
D - | execute pril 3. : 
Isaisas Medina Angarita of Venezuela, Oct. , The United Nations Security counsit meeting ih. | 
A > ‘ ondon adjourned after the Sovie nion vetoed a ~ 
Be cieline, traltor premier of Nowway, ws | proposal 9 wiinare ene te ee 
: A - 23. rom Syria and Lebanon, Feb. 16. 
w York City celebrated Navy Day nen an| Crews of the Indian Navy mutinied and civilian * 
ated 1,000,000 persons hearing President Tru- | rioting broke out in Bombay and Karachi, Feb. 21. 2 
oa <i emp aenry See ter pales The — ended Feb. 24, with 228 dead and 1,047 <4 
ed a injured. 
fated 5,000,000 persons cheered him in the| Chinese Government troops entered Mukden, : 
s of the day, Oct. 27. Mauchuria, after evacuation of the city by Russian 


troops, March 13. Ze a 
bi 


fe 


leaders could not be prosécuted for withholding 

funds collected from mem ers, March 25. 

Tidal waves towering 100 feet swept the Pacific _ 
from the Aleutians to Hawaii, April 1; dead in 

5. Hawaii, 113. 

lected Mayor The birthplace of the late President Franklin D, 

3 Roosevelt at Hyde Park, N. ¥., was dedicated as @ . 
d by a mayora * national shrine, April 12. /% 
Japanese Cabin The League of Nations in Geneva, Switzerland, / |) — 

voted itself out of existence and turned over its / } : 


Noy. 9. 
ah’ Kramer, '‘The Beast of Belsen”’ and 10 | physical assets to the United Nations, April 18. 


\ 
were convicted by a British military court The Big Four Foreign Ministers op ae, bed es ; 
itler’s five Z a 


4 

A 

whole could afford ‘The’ United Nations Security Council held its w 
first meeting in Hunter College, New York City, J 

March 25. "i 

The Supreme Court ruled, 5-3, that labor union 4 

“7 

ue 


ities in Belsen and Oswiecim concentration | conference in Paris on peace terms for 
5s and sentenced to death, Nov. 16. He was| European satellites, April 25; they ended their 
14 sessions Oct. 15. 


Dec. 14. 

‘Automobile Workers, CIO, went on strike| Generalissimo Joseph V- Stalin charged in 2° 

the General Motors Corporation, Nov. 21. | proadcast that the “Gnternational reaction” was 

tioning of meat, butter and other red point | making plans for a new war, April 30. fi 

s ended, Nov. 23. _ : ‘The Office of Defense Transportation ordered 

tionalization of the Bank of France and four | e9aj-burning railroads to cut passenger service by 

r major banks ordered by French Assembly, | 50 per cent because of a strike of soit coal miners, 
May 2. The mine strike was ended May 29 under a pas , 

contract signed between John L. Lewis and the — a 

Government which had seized the mines. 4 ; 


United States wrote off $25,000,000,000 of 
ee aid . ae Save PE RS rity 
to grant Britau be Us yy in credits, | ~ ing Victor Emmanuel III of Italy abdicated in ; 
Agreement ratified by Commons, Dec. 133 | favor OE his son, Crown Prince Humbert, May 9. Sam 
e of Lords, Dec. 18. The United States Pillsbury A. Mill, in Minneapolis, Minn., one of - 
s approved it July 13, 1946. the largest flour mills in the world, was forced 9 
George S. Patton Jr., commander of 15th | to cicse down because of lack of wheat, May 11, ~ 
rmy, was injured in automobile crash at Conzress passed a pill continuing. the Selective 
ae Germany, Dee. 9; died, Dec. 2. Service Act for six weeks, but exempting 18- and 
nited Nations preparatory commission in ig_year-olds from the draft. May 13. 
AS ee es States as the permanell President Truman ordered se of eee adr 
> las CArt se! ‘< railroads as engineers and trainmen threat- 
Douglas MacArthur aboiished Shinto as hate a3 pete strike, May 17, The strike was called, — 
5 eae religion, Dec. 15. , May. 23, but was settled, May 25, on terms pro- 
Big Three ereier Ministers’ conterent? pier? fe vs y President Truman. oa z 
fe anon, (avete: TGF BCI ee Marshal Ion Antonescu, wartime dictator of 


: 4 hee : 
oFmited Oe alee eeenized Marshal Tito’s | Rumania. Aiea) mem of war crimes, May 17; he : 
‘ “4 abt , June il, i 4 ‘ $ 

BOT Meg On jane crashed into the 58th floor 


ay Republic, Dec. 22. i ; 
United States and 27 other nations signed An Army C-45 p 


‘ 


a Pins - af 


~ Se 
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of the Bank of Manhattan Building in New York 
City’s financial district, May 20; dead, five. 

Karl Hermann Frank, Nazi ruler of Czecho- 
slovakia, was hanged in Prague after being con~- 
eee the massacre of the inhabitants of Lidice, 

a Fi 

es agreement granting France $1,400,000,000 in 
credits was signed in Washington by Secretary of 
State Byrnes and Leon Blum, special French emis- 

‘ 


sary. 

President Farrell of Argentina placed the coun- 
try’s stock and commodity exchanges under Gov- 
ernment control, May 30. ¥ 

in elections for the Constituent Assembly in 
France, the Popular Republican Movement took 
first place over the Communists, winning 160 seats 
to 142, June 2. } : 

A fire in the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, killed 61 
persons, June 5. ‘ 

A nine-day strike of anthracite miners was 
ended by an agreement granting them an 18!2- 
cent-an-hour increase in wages, June 7. 

Fred Rose, only Communist member of the 
Canadian Parliament, was convicted in Montreal 
of ‘membership in a Moscow-directed spy ring, 
June 15. He was sentenced to six years, June 20 

Nine Jewish extremists were killed in Palestine 
in clashes with British troops, June 17; in reprisal 
six British officers were kidnapped, June 18. They 
were released later. ; 

The Senate passed a House-approved bill ex- 
tending the life of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion for a year, June 28; the measure was vetoed, 
June 29, by President Truman. The O.P.A. went 


out of existence temporarily. July 1. 


The fourth atom bomb ever to be exploded was 
dropped from a superfortress on an armada of 73 
ships in Bikini Atoll in the Pacific, June 30; the 
fifth bomb was detonated under water in the 
atoll, July 25. 

In Mississippi Negroes voted for the first time 
in the Democratic primaries, July 2. 

President Truman signed the Hobbs bill making 
it a felony for unions to interfere with interstate 
commerce, July 3. 

The Republic of the Philippines became an in- 
dependent nation, July 4. 

Pope Pius XII canonized Mother Frances Xavier 
Cabrini, first American citizen to be granted 
Saintship, July 7. 

Miguel Aleman, candidate of the Party of Revo- 
lutionary Institutions, was elected President of 
Mexico, July 7, 

Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch, leader of the Chet- 


wniks, was executed by a firing squad in Belgrade, 


Yugoslavia, July 17, after being convicted of trea- 
son by a military court. . 

The Congressional committee which investigated 
the Pearl Harbor attack absolved, by a vote of eight 
ped dirt the late President Roosevelt of blame, 

y 5 

The King David Hotel in Jerusalem was bombed 
by terrorists; dead, 91; July 22. 

President Truman signed a revised bill renewing 
aa aoe of Price Administration for a year, 

uly 25. 

The first World War II peace conference opened 
in Paris, July 29. 

Soviet Russia sent a note to Turkey demanding 
3 ang in the control of the Dardanelles Straits, 

ug. 12. 

The ‘“‘repeated abuse and misrepresentation’’ of 
the United States policy by the Soviet Union was 
assailed by Secretary of State Byrnes at the Paris 
Peace Conference, Aug. 15. 

Rioting between Moslems and Hindus in Cal- 
cutta took a death toll of 3,000, Aug. 19. 

The United States sent a 48-hour ultimatum to 
Yugoslavia, Aug. 21, demanding an explanation of 
the shooting down of two unarmed Army transport 
Planes en route from Austria to Italy. The Bel- 
grade Government released the occupants of the 
pao, Aug. 22, but five American airmen were 

Ned, Aug. 23, when another unarmed plane was 
shot down. The Yugoslav Government later gave 
assurance there would be no recurrence of the in- 
cidents and that it would pay indemnity for the 
eves a, ane eee nused. 

strike o. 4 ruck drivers was called i 
ee oe ans. an ~ as broken, Sept. 11, 
Serious shortages in food and other s i 
a tal Tae a ; eae 
€ Greek people, in a plebiscite under Americ 
and British supervision, voted to recall King 
George II to the throne, Sept. 1. He returned to 
Athens, Sept. 27. He had been in exile in England. 
r obs Co eelge ae american Slept pee of Labor 
m paralyzed shipping in all salt water po 
Sept. 5. It was ended, Sept. 13. DOrté, 

Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace in a 
New York City speech warned the country against 
a “get tough with Russia’’ policy, Sept. 12. 

President Truman issued a statement explaining 
that when he had expressed approval of Wallace’s 
speech, he had merely intended to say that the 
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Becrciere had the right to deliver thes 
ept. 14. ’ , 
President Truman announced that he 
for Secretary of Commerce Wallace’s resi 
because ‘‘between his views on foreign poli 
those of the administration there was a f 
mental conflict,’’ Sept. 20. : : 
The International Military Tribunal in 
berg found 22 top Nazi leaders guilty’ ofp 
crimes, Sept. 30. Eleven Nazis were sentenc 
death by hanging, Oct. 1. No. 2 Nazi, Her 
Goering, committed suicide by poison in Ny 
berg Prison, two hours before he was sch 
to be hanged, Oct. 15. The other 10 top Nazis 
hanged individually. They were: Hans Frank, 
helm Frick, Col. Gen. Alfred Jodl, Gestapo » 
Ernst Kaltenbrunner, Field “Marshal Wil 
Keitel, Alfred Rosenberg, Fritz Sauckel, A 
Seyss-Inquart, Julius Streicher and Foreign 
ister Joachim von Ribbentrop. : 

Licensed officers, including masters, and 
neers left their vessels and struck for higher w 
Oct. 1. The strike was ended on the Atlanti¢ G 
Oct. 26, by a compromise agreement. It was € 
on the Pacific Coast, Nov. 23, by an agreements 
the Pacific American Shipowners Ass’n. 

The United States Army B29 Pacusan Dr 
boat landed in Cairo after a 9,422-mile noni 
Fame from Honolulu to Cairo via the North 

ct, 2. 

The Lower House of the Japanese Parlia 
Passed a new constitution, previously app 
by the House of Peers, which abolished the aj 
forces and reduced the Emperor’s status 
“‘divinity’’ to a ‘“‘national symbol,’’ Oct. 7. : 

Archbishop Aloysius Stepinatz, Roman Cats 
Primate of Yugoslavia, was sentenced to 16 
at hard labor by a Zagreb court after being 
victed of collaboration with the Nazis, Oct. 
By a vote of 9,002,467 to 7,790,676, the Fi 
People approved the nation’s new Constitu 
charter of the Fourth French Republic, Oct. J 
_ President Truman lifted all price controle 
livesteck and meat products to relieve the 
shortage, Oct. 14. 

The Paris Peace Conference olosed after sik 
for 11 weeks, Oct. 15. 

Rioting between Hindus and Moslems in 
Bengal, India, took a death toll estimated ofid 
at 250 and unofficially at 5,000, Oct. 16. 

A bid to Soviet Russia to cooperate in ca 
out the United Nations Charter was made by 
retary of State Byrnes, Oct. 18. 

The New York, Chicago and New Orleans 
ton Exchanges closed because of the most ? 
decline of quotations in their history, Oct. 19. | 
reopened, Oct. 21. : 
A strike of 1,400 pilots and co-pilots off 
Transcontinental & Western Line, Inc., grou 
115 planes between the Pacific Coast and © 
stranding 3,000 passengers, Oct. 21. ce 


their jobs, Nov. 15, after agreeing to su 
wage demands to arbitration. 
President Truman opened the meeting 
United Nations General Assembly at 
Meadow, New York City, Oct. 23.. 4 
Generalissimo Stalin denied to Hugh 
president of the United Press, that Russia 
Secret of the atom bomb, Oct. 28, | 
The Big Four Foreign Ministers held their # 
meeting in New York City, Nov. 4, 
Republicans gained control of both H 
Congress in a 47-State election, Nov. 5.) | 
President Truman dropped ai controls on p: 
wages and salaries with the exception of ceifl 
on rents, sugar and rice, Nov. 9. 
Communists captured the largest nur 
seats in the new French National Assembly, 
Scotto in which 19,000,000 voters took . 
ov. 


h 
Ti 


} 
: 


he 
against radio 


eithe United States on 

e Uni ates and Britain sign 

ment, Dec. 2, for the economic ee 

occupation zones in Germany. j 
The City of Oakland, Calif., was pitts 
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e of 100,000 A. F, L. workers in protest Senate approved the measure, March 21, and it was 
he use of police to transport supplies to a signed by President Truman, May. 14. he bi 
and department store, Dee. 3. The strike The British Goldsmith Officers Club in Jerusalem 

was bombed by Jewish terrorists, killing 16 persons, 


{ disastrous hotel fire in American his-| Mateb 1: 
a lives of 121 persons when flames Seger oi gr was formally Abolished | and 
2 ace Win - = y into several smaller states by the tied 
: story Winecoff Hotel in Atlanta, Ga., Control, Council in Beriin, Mareh 1. 
ND. Rockefeller’ Jr. offered, Dec. 11, President ruman paid a state visit to President 
000 plot of land in mid-town Manhatten, aa oe a i 
ME City, as the site of the U. N. world pre aul Baudouin, Foreign Minister in the Vichy 
ria ras qecngted Nee. 12 N. Government, was sentenced to five years’ imprison= 
S Pour Foreign Rrinistces ended tier meet ment by the French High Court of Justice for col- 
New York City, Dec, 12, after Gaciine ee laborating With the Nazis, March 3. Fernand de 
ieetor Hitler's paseo eataiitier p Brinon, the Vichy regime’s Ambassador to Occupied 
mer Gov. Harold 4. Stassen of “Minnesota ea fatal ure to death, Mane a eee 
ced for the ie ose 
hi, gee candidacy for the Republican nom- SS eg signed a 50-year treaty of 
, Dec. Le. : BS e; Mare ° 

earthquake and tidal Wave killed 1,172 per-|~ Members of Local 180, United Automopile Work- 


mh Souchern Japan, Dee. 21 j } 
. ae : ers, C. I. O., : = 
Beth Tina brogned' sve cessation of| $5 case Goin narae, Wig MAO nator | 
es Of World War Il, Dee. 31. The conference of the Big Four Foreign Ministers 
1947 Council on peace terms for Germany and Austria 


r : opened in Moscow, March 10. It adjourned, April 
aot “a fers ee Bheaey cams 24, without reaching an agreement on any of the 
San civilian body en 1 2c gy Com-| major issues. In a broadcast, April 28, Secretary 
British Government, under its nationaliz of State George C. Marshall told the American peo- 
Sfogram, took possession of the country ae se ple that Generalissimo Stalin had assured him that 
: Mabies and wireless co ACen pe y Soteig a og epee the Western Powers and Russia 
» BUth Congress convened in Washington, Jan. aes id * hea Oy Oia are i Sea 
proceedings were delayed by Repuplican ob- Congress, Nalaeet 12, 2. dined 20 3 4 
P. jeg : : ; 2, t ates fore: 

: Bane eee at ran whit Sens G, | policy authorizing the Federal Government to in- 
Ais eilbo. died in oe tee ote Nema: fe veryene in the affairs of fcreign nations threatened 
Maik having taken. his seat jeans, Aug. 31,| by Communism or other forms of totalitarianism. - 
fave of State James F. Byrnes resigned and As the first step, he recommended $400,000,000 in 
> \ pated ee Hes esigne! Maz economic and military aid to Greece and Turkey. | 
= n. orge C. Mar- Soak new policy became known as the “Truman 
b 2 be ctrine.”’ 
on of Herman Talmadge, son of the late The Chinese Nationalist Government r 
, ii eported 
ee ees gen mbrdineyt mh peter Geor- | capture of Yenan, former capital of the Chinese 
peumbent, Ellis G. Arnall pa be pre ing | Communists in Shansi Province, Mareh 19. 
Jan. 19, and the Serene Omar’, ee hoe ? as ae aaa tne a 
| : oya. m) 
h 39, recognized Lt. Gov. Meivin E. Thompson, | and eates. ae 3. feats 1 ee 
ibe daivhur tae In Centralia, Il., 111 miners were killed when 
eve SE ore Aaoboe Wrdnie they were trapped in a gas-filled mine by an ex- 
‘a after she had been Sayhieeel ye hi ane plosion,, March 25. John L. Kewt pasciarets 
The license was restored, April 30 * rs egy ees By See of S08 70a 
s Be naa neon ek Hogs 16, a an| Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York signed a law 
: aor ae boa « the ead e Army oa the | outlawing strikes by public employees, incl 
feipy: of eh eee ie armed services under a accep one. Ree dismissal as the penalty for 
tion of tne, texts, ofthe, peace, create | gdp aetieee "tate St a acnana, Apel 
, ’ ’ Cc. ° 
1 of $1.330,000,000 in reparations| King George II of Greece died in Athens, April 1. 
The United Nations Security Council voted unani- 
mously to place under U. S. trusteeship the Pacific 
islands formerly mandated to Japan April 2. + $e 
More than 300,000 telephone workers in 39 states 
walked out in the first nation-wide strike in the 
otced temberwenis core ig history April 7. The strike was settled 
: pri a 
Miami Beach, Fla., Henry Ford, pioneer in the automobile industry 
Pi, ; and originator of mass production methods, died 
ts boycotted a.conference on Palestiné | in Dearborn, Mich., at 83, April 7. “He left his for= 
ned in London, Jan. 27, but the Arabs | tune, estimated between $500,000,000 and $700,000,- 
The conference adjourned in] 000 to his widow, four grandchildren and the Ford 
announced the issue | Foundation. a 
: ‘ A tornado swept across Western Texas and Okla- rr 
for Palestine rejected British | homa, killing 134 persons and injuring 1,300, April he 


te in fighting terror- | 10. : } 
‘A nitrate-laden French freighter expicded in the 
Gulf of Mexico, off Texas City, Tex., killing 512 _ 
persons, April 16. Property damage was $50,0°° “of 
The British Navy biew up the North Sea S$ 
of Helgoland, German stronghold, April 18. . me , 
King Christian of Denmark, 76, died in Copen- - 
hagen, April 20. He had reigned for 35 years. ~) 4 
President Aleman of Mexico repaid President 
Feb. & Truman’s good neighbor visit, passing three days 
oe accra geen in Washington and one in New York City, April 29- 
; ay 2. ; F x 
an satellites ‘ tatives of Hitler's five Sora mand greneae ane: pone ian hee 7 
: . , fe rorists blasted open the gates 0 ancient Aere Prison : 
Martha B- fruman, President Trumen's 94. |in Baicsting, Uperaiing. 3 Jel poli opened 
uf + prisoners, May 4. ritish troops and police ope 
Grandview, Mo., Feb. 14. She died, July are, killing 15 Jews and zy Arab. Three leaders of 
+ + ; ; he prison break were anged, y 29. 
British royal family arrived in Capetown, 
ff | dl The Senate approved the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, 
ae 10 week gene visit to the Union of | ¢, io 2 4, May 18. ‘the Ho * ge concurred, Sun e 4. by 
: | 7 a vote of 32) c e measure was vel iv 
Fi Be white ceehitect (1908), ewe President Truman, June 26, but the House overrode — 
; Feb. 22. ¥ the veto, 331 to 83. on the same day. The Senate _ 
in Buffalo, N. ¥., were | overrode the veto, 68 to 25, June 23. ; ‘ 
‘by a stri 00 teachers for a. cost-of- The U. N. General Assembly, at a special session 
onus, Feb. 24. The strike ended, March 3, | 0D mene at pide eed Meee eee pees 
: i S an 11-member commission 10 -the- { 
‘aad sd aceon ee ERE ae oe e Holy ee re ees he A f 3 
erman denazification court convicted Franz," oth Houses iongress passed, W. ut opposi- ‘ 
Ben as a leader of the Nazi party-and sen~ tion, President Truman’s $400.000,000 aid program a 
to prison for eight year: Feb. 24. for Greece and Turkey, May 15. . ; 
use passed a bill to quash $8,785,000,000 in| ¢The U. N. Balkan Investigating Committee in a 
ve ‘portal-to-portal wages, Feb. . The | Geneva, Switzeriand, charged , that Yugoslavia, > 
NA aka 


' Republican, 
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Bulgaria and Albania had violated the U. N. Char- 
ter by giving aid to Greek guerrillas, May 23. 
American soldiers hanged in Landsberg, Ger- 
many, 48 Nazi guards and officials of the Mauthau- 
sen concentration camp for mass murders, May 27- 


Thirty-eight passengers and crew members were 
Killed outright and five others died later in the 
crash of a four-engined DC-4 airliner at La Guardia 
Field, N. Y., May 29. Another DC-4 crashed in 
flames at Port Deposit, Md., May 30. All 49 pas- 
sengers and four crew members were killed. 

In a bloodless coup d’etat, Hungarian ~Com- 
munists ousted the moderate regime of ‘Premier 
Ferenc Nagy and installed a pro-Communist Govy- 
ernment, May 30. 

Prime Minister Attlee announced, June 3, 
Britain’s plan to partition India into separate 
Hindu and Moslem states, granting each dominion 
status. ' 

‘Secretary of State Marshall, in a speech at Har- 
vard University, announced a new policy, which 
became known as the Marshall Plan and later as 
the European Recovery Program, pledging the 
United States to give aid to free nations striving 
toward rehabilitation, June 5. f 

The Senate ratified the World War II peace 
treaties with Italy, Hungary, Rumania and Bul- 
garia, June 5. 


Nikola Petkov, leader of the Opposition was 


‘jailed in Sofia on charges of plotting against the 


Communist-dominated Government, June 6. He 
Was hanged, Sept. 23, despite protests by the U. S. 
and British Governments. Yrs 

President Truman paid a three-day state visit to 
Canada, June 9-12. 

Sugar rationing was ended by the Department of 
Agriculture, June 11. 

The national charter of the Ku Klux Klan was 
revoked by the Superior Court in Atlanta, Ga., 
June 13. . 

A four-engined DC-4 transport plane with 50 
Passengers and crew members. crashed in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains in West Virginia en route from 
Chicago to Washington, June 14, All on board 
were killed. / : A 

President Truman vetoed a Republican-sponsored 
bill for an immediate cut of $4,000,000,000 in fed- 
eral income taxes, June 16. A move to override the 
veto failed in the House by two votes, June 17. ; 

President Truman pledged himself to administer 
the Taft-Hartley Labor Law, passed over his veto, 
“well and faithfully,” June 26. 

Mayor James M. Curley of Boston entered the 
Federal Correctional Institution in Danbury, Conn., 
after being convicted of mail fraud, June 26. He 
Was paroled, Nov. 26, after serving five months of 
& six-to-eighteen month sentence. 

Operation of the nation’s coal mines was re- 
stored by the U. S. Government to private owner- 
Ship, June 30. The mines had been seized (May 21, 
1946) during a strike of soft coal miners. 

The Treasury reported a Federal surplus for the 
1946-47 fiscal year of $753,787,660, the first surplus 
in 17 years, July 1. 

A conference of the Foreign Ministers of Britain, 
France and the U. S. S. R. on the Marshall plan 
in Paris broke up, July 2, when Soviet Foreign 
Minister V. M. Molotoy charged a plot by the West- 
ern Powers to get the smaller nations under their 
domination. 

A Federal Court jury in Washington convicted 
former Rep. Andrew May (D.-Ky.) and his co- 
defendants, Henry and Murray Garsson, munitions 
manufacturers, of bribe conspiracy charges, July 3. 
They were sentenced to from eight months to two 
years in prison, July 25. 

The Greek Government ordered the arrest of 
11,500 persons on charges of plotting a Communist 
revolution, July 9. 

Sixteen nations were represented at the opening 
in Paris of the Conference for European Economic 
Cooperation, called to implement Secretary Mar- 
shall’s European Recovery Program, July 12. A 
committee was named, July 13, to’ draft charts 
own the resources and needs of individual coun- 

es, 


President Truman vetoed a second Republican- 
Sponsored bill to cut Federal income taxes by 
$4,000,000,000, July 18. The House overrode the 
veto, but it was sustained by the Senate. 

President Truman signed a_ bill designating 
Joseph W. ghia Jr., jira of the House, a 

as his successor e€ shoul w 
to complete his term, July 18. oS prone 
he Premier of Burma’s Interim Government, U 
Aung San, and five Members of his Cabinet were 

led by assassins in Rangoon, July 19, 

Dutch East Indian troops launched an offensive 
against the Indonesian Republic in Western Java, 
pay ay me of Rae gee at Lake Suc- 

Op ered both sides to cease fir ‘ 
“a hostilities were halted, Aug. 4°" 17 Aus: 1, 

resident Truman signed a bill unifying th 
armed services and appointed James Poreauy 


SEE ae t= % 
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former Secretary of the Navy, as the natio: 
Secretary of Defense,’ July 26. ei 


bias Es session of the 80th Congress 
July 27. 3 

Jewish terrorists hanged two British / 
geants in Palestine in reprisal for the ha d 
three ringleaders of the Acre prison break, 
British troops retaliated by firing on a crojq 
Jewish civilians in Tel Aviv, killing five, July 

Before a Senate subcommittee investigati 
award of $40,000,000 in airplane contracts tou 
ard Hughes, the latter’s press agent, Joh 
Meyers, testified he had spent $5,083 on entes 
ment and gifts for Elliott Roosevelt, the late « 
dent's son, Aug. 2. Young Roosevelt told thes 
mittee, Aug. 3, he had paid his “‘fair share’ 
he attended parties. 5 ; 

Moslem Pakistan, formerly part of India 
Hindu India became autonomous Dominions ; 
in the framework of the British Commonww 
Aug. 14, . 

George Atcheson Jr., chairman of the 
Control Commission in Japan and adviser tot 
Douglas MacArthur, was among 10 person 
when an Army B-17, en route from Tokyo to ¥ 
ington, crashed into the Pacific, Aug. 17. 

The Inter-American Defense Conference, 
ing in Petropolis, Brazil, unanimously adop@ 
U. S.-sponsored resolution for hemispheric des 
Aug. 30. President Truman, who flew to & 
told the conference the United States would re 
militarily strong in the interests of peace, Se: 

The 16 nations participating in the Ma 
European Recovery Plan reported in Paris, Se 
that $20,600,000,000 would be needed to car 
a four-year economic aid program. 7 

The U. N. Atomic Energy Commission, até 
Success, N. Y., approved a plan for an int 
tional agency to have control over the Wi 
sources and production of atomic energy, Sep 

The ratified peace treaty with Italy was depa 
with the Foreign Office in Paris, and the tre 
with Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finilar 
the Kremlin in Moscow, Sept. 15, ending the 
with Hitler’s European satellites. q 

A tropical hurricane, roarivg in from the C= 
bean, swept across the Florida peninsula and 
veered northwest, causing millions of dolla: 
damage and the loss of more than 100 liv 
Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana, Sept. 16- 

Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Vishinsky chs 
before the U. N. General Assembly that Ame 
“‘warmongers’’ were instigating a war psyc: 
against the U. S. S. R. to promote a “crazy 
for world domination, Sept. 18. 

President Truman appointed a Citizens | 
Committee to cooperate with the Governmer 
conserving food to-bring domestic prices downs 
for export to hungry European countries, Sep 

Jewish terrorists held up a bank in Tel | 
Palestine, and escaped with $500,000 after kix 
four British policemen, Sept. 26. | 

The U. S, Embassy in Moscow protested offic 
against an article in a Soviet literary journaé 
which President Truman was likened to 4 
Hitler, Sept, 29. ae | 
. The Communist International (Comintern), | 
Posedly dissolved (1943), was revived at a's 
meeting in Poland at which Communist. deleg 
from nine European nations were present, @ 
The new International, called the Communis 
formation Bureau (Cominform), announced 
would fight ‘‘American imperialism.” 

The Saar region in Wessetn Germany, Wi 
(1935) voted to join Hitler’s Third Reich, enth 
into an economic union with France, Oct. 5. 

President Truman appealed to the American 
ple to observe meatless Tuesdays and eggless 
poultryless Thursdays to conserve food, Oct. 5. | 

The Arab League Council, meeting in Lebas 
ordered its seven member nations to station tr 
along Palestine’s borders to be ready for ac! ici 
an attempt were made to partition the Holy Li 
Oct. 9. The United States, Oct. 1i, and Sa 
Russia, Oct. 13, indorsed the U. N. plan to pg 
tion Palestine. 

The bodies of 3,028 Americans, the first war a 
from the Pacific, arrived in San Francisco oni 
transport Honda Knot, Oct. 10. The first war aj 
from Europe arrived in New York on the trans 
es V. Connoly which had 6,248 coffins on ii 

ic 

A committee of six neutral consuls in Java 
ported to the U. N. Security Council that the D ] 
f 


1 
eal 


were responsible for violations of th S 
order in Indonesia, Oct, 14. cae a 

A former, Army photographer, Arnold F, Kil 
was sentenced to 18 months in prison in Fedk 
Court, Brooklyn, for Stealing secret photogral: 
rage the Los Alamos (N. M.) atomic proje c, € 


Three Hollywood producers testified recoil 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
about 20 higher- ps in the motion picture i 
ay, principally writers, held ‘un-American’ 
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Ani A. Zhdanov, a member of the) charest of plotting to overthrow the Communist- - 
issued’ a call in. Moscow to ail Com- | dominated government and sentenced to life im- 
and their sympathizers in all countries to} prisonment, Nev. 11. 
ether to defeat the Marshall European Re- The U. N. General Assembly at Flushing Meadow, 
N. Y.; approved a U. S. proposal for an all-year- 
round “‘Little Assembly’’ to cope with issues aris- 
causing | ing while the parent body was in recess, Nov. 13. 
é estimated at $30,000,000, 23. The Soviet bloc opposed the proposal. 

“Robert A. Taft of Ohio announced his can- Gov. Earl Warren of California announced he 
sy for the Republican nomination for Presi- eee og Om Republican nomination for Presi- 
. ent, Nov. 13. 

President Truman laid before a joint session of 
Congress a 10-point anti-inflation program, in- 
cluding limited wage and price controls, Nov. 17, 

Two hundred carloads of food contributed by the 
American people on a journey from the West Coast 
arrived in New York on the Friendship Train to 
ey — the hungry French and Italian people, 

ov. * 

Princess Elizabeth, heiress to the British throne, 
and Lt. Philip Mountbatten, newly created Duke 
of Edinburgh, were married in Westminster Abbey, 
London, amid old-fashioned. pomp, Nov. 20. 
| _ After the French National Assembly had rejected 

former Premier Leon Blum, President Auriol of 
le was 30 years old. ¥rance named Robert Schuman, a leader of the 
stions throughout the country, fought chiefly | Popular Republican party, as Premier to succeed 
issues, failed to indicate any definite trend | Paul Ramadier who resigned as a result of opposi- 

rd either major party, Nov. 4. New Jersey | tion to his labor policy, Nov. 22. 
ted a new Constitution, the first in 103 years. | _ ‘Another conference of the Big Four Foreign Min- 
viet Foreign Minister Molotov asserted in Mos- | 1s.ers opened in London to discuss peace terms for 
that the secret of the atom bomb, which he | Germany and Austria, Nov. 25. 
ribed as ‘‘imperialist’’ America’s chief weapon, Only four of the 53 crew members of the Army 
Jong ceased to exist,’’ Nev. 6. freighter Clarksdale Victory survived when the ves- 
ward Hughes, airplane manufacturer, testified sel sank in the Pacific off the coast of British 
e the Senate War Investigating subcommittee Columbia, Nov. 25. - : 

aj. Gen. Bennett E. Meyers, air matériel By a vote of 33 to 13, with 10 abstentions, the 
® fad vainly sought a $200,000 loan from him | U. N. General Assembly at Flushing Meadows, 
He the war, Nov. 10. Meyers denied the alle-| N. Y.. approved the plan to partition Palestine into 
n sovereign Jewish and Arab States, Nov. 29. The 
. Juliu Maniu, leader of the oppositionist Assembly’s decision resulted in widespread rioting 
lant party in Rumania, was convicted in Bu- | and bloodshed throughout the Middle East. 


¢ Major Train Wrecks in the United States 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Safety 


Dec. 29—Ashtabula, Ohio, 84. 1921—Feb. 27—Porter, Ind., 37. 

Aug. 10—Chatsworth, Il., 81. 1922—Aug. 6—Sulphur Springs, Mo., 40. 
Oct. 10—Mud Run, Pa., 55. 1923—Sept. 27—Casper, Wyo., 37. 3 

A 1925—June 17—Hackettstown, N. J., 50. 


. Iden, Col., 96 


24—New Market, Tenn., 56. 1926—Dec. 23—Rockmont, Ga., 20 


“ 1938—June 19—Miles City, Mont., 46. 

53. 1939—Aug. 13—Carlin, Nev., 24. 
1 ey | 1940—April 19—Little Falls, N. Y-., 30. 

an 3 1940—July 31—Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 43. 
Feb 1941—Nov. 9—Dunkirk, Ohio, 13. 
=] 1942—Sept. 24—Dickerson, Md., 14. 
1942—Dec. 27—Almonte, Ontario., 34. 


Sept eoEla: 2h, 1943—May 23—Delair, N. J., 14 
/ March on, Wash., 96. ae a Xe 29. ipa 
—M — in, Lowa, 55. 3—Sept. adelphia, Frankfo 4 19. 

ee ameoneter, iy. nn ; 1943—Dec. 16—Lumberton, N. C., 72. i: 


-f 25— TS. 2 L 
ae Sap gt N 4 ? 1944—July 6—High Bluff, Tenn., 35. 


: rning, N. Y., 40. 
—Sept. 2 owallingford, Conn., 21. 1944—Aug. 4—Near Stockten, Ga., 47. 
Oct. 19—Bucatunna, Miss., 23. 1944—Sept. 14—Dewey, Ind., 29. 
5—Tipton Ford, Mo., 40. tea rene hae pet bec? 50. 
eS on ae 1945—_Aug, 9--Michigan, N. Dak., 34. 


1946—April 25—Naperville, Tll., 47. 

i 1946-—Dec. ay ree Obie 19. 

3 9— Tenn., 101. -| 1947—Feb. 18—Gallitzin, Pa., 24. 
Bs sorts Byron, N. Y¥., 21. 1948—Jan. 1—Syracuse, Mo., 14. 


U. S., Loss of Life, Property Damage 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


eee BRS ee 
Number | Total loss; Property 
reported of life losses 


$16,190,640 


Ternadoes in 


Number | Total loss | Property 
reported of life losses Year 


8 $2,511,500}|1933......--- 

cs, 15,007,700||1934. ...-..-- 
Ip 1 7'631,200||1935.......-- 
861,500||1936......-.- 


11 
fs 4 es : 7 

pests | cee 161 306 24,013,400 

ve 3 15, seme Sah 7,503 394,157,842 

: f ; 1 235 12;317,433 


reliminary. 5 aon 

: es with heavy loss} Louis, Sept. 29, 1927, in which 87 were killed and 

eros Feb. My meet, qo Lilinois south to | the Higgins. Texas-Woodward, Oklahoma tornado 

Gulftof Mexico in which 800 were killed, Aug. April 9, 1947, in which 167 were Sled and property 
Oct. 2, 1893, when 3,000 lost their lives; St. 000,000. 


damage estimated at nearly $10. 
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1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, in Washington; died April 15. 

1876—June 4. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 

1881—March 13. Alexander II, of Russia.—July 2. 
James A. Garfield, President of the United States, 
in Washington; died Sept. 19; Guiteau hanged, 
June_30, 1882. 

1893—Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 
Chicago. : 

1894—June 24. Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, 
President of France. 7 

May 1, Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia.—Aug. 

25. Juan Idiarte Borda, President of Uruguay. _ 

1898—Feb. 18. Joseé\Maria Reyna Barrios, Presi- 
Gent of Guatemala.—Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria. 5 

1898—July 26. General Ulisses Heureauax, Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic. 

1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken- 
tucky.—July 29. Humbert, King of Italy. _ 

1901—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of 
the United States, in Buffalo; died Sept. 14. Leon 
Czolgosz executed, Oct. 29. : 

1903—June 1l#Alexander, King of Serbia, and 
his wife, Queen Draga, by army officers. 

1904—June 16. Bobrikoff, Governor-General of 
Finland. 

1905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
—Dec. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, Idaho. 

1908—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal, and Louis 
Phillippe. Crown Prince. 

1909—Oct. 26, Prince Ito, of Japan. 

1911—Sept. 14. Peter Stolypin, Premier of Rus- 
Sia.—Nov. 19. Ramon Caceres, President of the 
Dominican Republic. rt 

1912—Noy. 12. Jose Canalejas, Prime Minister of 
Spain. 

1913—Jan. 23. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister 
of war.—Feb. 23. Francisco I. Madero, President 
of Mexico, and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-Presi- 
dent.—March 18, George, King of Greece. 

1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, Bosnia 
(later part of Yugoslavia), by Gavrillo Princip. 

1915—July 28. Guillaume Sam, President of Haiti. 

1916—Oct. 21, Count Carl Sturgkh, Austrian 
Premier, in Vienna. 

1918—July 5. Gen. Count von Mirbach, German 
Ambassador to Russia, in Moscow.—July 16, Czar 
of Russia and family, in Ekaterinburg; at Perm, 
July 12, the Czar’s brother, Grand Duke Michael 
Alexander.—July 31. German Field Marshal von 
Eichhorn, in the Ukraine.—Dec. 14, Sidonio Paes, 
President of Portugal. 

1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan. in Laghman.—Feb. 21. Kurt Eisner, 
Bavarian Premier, in Munich; April 12, War Min_ 
ister Neuring, in Dresden, Saxony; Oct. 8, Hugo 
Haase, President German Socialist Party, in Berlin. 

1920—May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, in Tiaxcaltenago. 

1921—March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, in Ma- 
drid.—Aug. 26. Mathias Erzberger, ex-German 
Vice-Chancellor, near Offenburg, Baden.—Oct. 19. 
Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo,, former Presi-_ 
dent Machado dos Santos, and two other high offi- 
cials, Lisbon.—Noy. 4. Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese 

remier, in Tokyo, by Korean youth. 

1922—June 22, Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wil- 
son, by two Irishmen in London.—June 24. Dr. 
Walter Rathenau, German Foreign Minister, by 
two German youths, in Berlin.—Aug. 22. Gen. 
Michael Collins, Irish Free State Premier, by 
rebels, near Bandon, County Cork.—Dec. 16.’ Ga 
briel Narutowicz, first President of the Polish Re- 
public; by Capt. Niewadomski, in Warsaw. 

1923—May 10. Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet Russia’ 
Minister in Rome, by M. A. Contradi, ex-Russus 
Army officer, Lausanne.—June 4. Cardinal Solde- 
villa y Romera, Archbishop of Saragossa, near 
that city, in Spain.—June 29. Gen. J. G, Gomez, 
first Vice-President of Venezuela, in Caracas.—. 
July 20. Gen. Francisco ‘‘Pancho”’ Villa, ex-rebel 
leader, in Parral, Mexico. 

1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
cialist leader in Italian Parliament, kidnapped 
hear Rome, slain ppoy found, Aug. 15. 

1945—Feb. 13. tof. Nicola Mileff, Bulgari 
Minister-Designate to the United States, “antic 
agrarian, in Sofia. This was followed by the slay- 
ing of Communist Deputies Strachimiroff ang 
Stoyanoff on Feb. 16 and March 6. ; 

1926—May 25. Gen. Simon Petlura, ex-President 
of Ukrainian Republic, in Paris, by a compatriot. 

1927—June 7. Peter Lazarevitch Voikoff, Soviet 
Russian Minster to Poland, in Warsaw, by a 19- 
year-old Russian monarchist.—July 10. Kevin 
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O’Higgins, Vice-President of the Irish Fre ei 
near Dublin. 

1928—May 20. Gen. Luis Mens, ex-Preside 
Nicaragua, in Ponelova, by a countryman, 
20. Stephan Raditch, leader of Croatian Pe 
Party, Paul Raditch, his nephew; and Dr. Gi 
Basaritchik.—July 17. Ex-President and Presié 
elect. Gen. Alvaro Obregon of Mexico, inf 
Angel near Mexico City. The assassin, Jou 
Leon Torol, artist, was put to death-on Feb. 9,} 

1930—June 7. Dr. Albert von Baligand, Ge 
Minister to Portugal, Lisbon.—Nov. 14. Pr 
Hamaguchi, Tokyo. 

1932—May 6. Paul Doumer, President of 


French Republic, by Paul Gorgulov, a Rw 
exile, Paris—May 16. Ki Inukai, 77, Jap@ 
Premier, Tokyo. 

1933—Feb. 15. In Miami, Fla., Joseph 


gara, anarchist, shot at President-elect Fran 
Roosevelt, but a woman seized his arm, and the 
let fatally wounded Mayor Anton J. Cerma 
Chicago, who died March 6. Several others ng 
were shot. Zangara pleaded guilty, was found 
and was electrocuted on March 20, 1933.—Apn 
Luis Sanchez Cerro, president of Peru, shot tow 
in Lima by Abelardo Hurtado de Mendoza, whe 
Killed by guards.—June 6. Assis Khan, 56, 
brother of King Nadir of Afghanistan, shot to 
in Berlin by an Afghan student.—Nov. 8, i 
Shah King of Afghanistan, killed in Kabul by 4 
Khalliq, a_ student, who was put to deatitj 
Dec. 16.—Dec. 29. Ion G. Duca, Premier of! 
mania. in Sinal, by a student. bi | 

1934—July 25.-In Vienna, Englebert Doll 
Chancellor of Austria, by Nazis, who invaded 
chancellery, put the Cabinet to flight, procls 
the end of the regime, and began a revolt - 
and in Carinthia and Styria provinces. 
Planetta, who was tried and convicted as 
actual slayer, was hanged.—Oct. 9, in Marseé 
King Alexander I of Yugoslavia, and French 
eign Minister Jean Louis Barthou, by Vlada G 
nozensky, a Bulgarian of Macedonian birth, r] 
1, Sergei_Mironovich Kirov, of the Commi 
Political Bureau, friend of Stalin,in Lening: 
Leonid V. Nikolaey, a former Soviet official: 
and 13 others were tried and shot. 


, 1935—Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. Long, | 
in Baton Rouge, La., by Dr. Gari Austin ¥ 
who was slain by Long’s body guards. : 
1936—Feb. 26. Finance Minister Kore Kiyow 
kahashi, 82; Admiral Makoto Saito, 78, ex-Pren 
and Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 58, in’ Tokyo; slaik 
army officers and men in a mutiny. 
1939—Sept. 21. Armand Calinescu, Prime 2 
ister of Rumania, in Bucharest, by members ¢ 
iron Guard, a fascist organization. The six 
sins were executed later. as 
1940—Aug. 20. Leon Trotsky (Lev Bronsteit 
exiled Russian war minister, by Frank Jac! 
(Jacques M. van den Dreschd), near Mexico (| 
1942—May 27. Rein 
Protector of Bohemia-Moravia, 


reprisal by the German authorities, and 1 
] ] ean Francois Daa 
61, in Algiers, by a Frenchman, who was, trie 


é members of || 
Fighters for Freedom of Israel, were put to de 

1945—Feb. 24. Premier Ahmed Maher Pashi 
the Egyptian Parliament, at Cairo, after declad 
war against Germany and Japan. 

1946—June 9, Ananda Mahidol, 20-year-old 
of Siam, was found in the royal palace in Bang 
dead of a bullet wound—July 21, Gualberto Vi 
roel, President of Bolivia, in La Paz when a # 
of rebel students and workers stormed the P 
dential Palace. 


1947—March 27. Col. Gen. Karl Swierczey 


Polish Vice Minister of National Defense y 
Ukrainian fascists near the town of Sanok. ; 


19. U Aung San, de facto Premier of the Burt 
Interim Government; and five top aids by a i 
led by U Saw, former Premier, U Saw and | 
accomplices were hanged (May 8, 1948.) Yj 
1948—Jan. 30—Mohandas K, Gandhi, 78, a E 
and spiritual leader of the people of India, by s 
ing in New Delhi, India by Nathuran V 
Godse, 36, a Hindu. May 1, Christos Ladas, 
Minister of Justice, by Evstratos Moutsoyar 
eens by bomb in Athens in an alleged 
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Marine Disasters Since 1833 


AS (Pigures show lives lost. Only more serious disasters are included.) 
33-——May 11, Ship Lady of the Lake, England | on Lake Michigan; 60. Nov. 2. Steamer Lyonnais 
Yuebec, hit by iceberg; 215. Aug. 30. Ship sank off Nantucket in collision; 260 
hitrite, bound for Australia with British wo- eee 26. Steamer Tempest, Anchor Line, 
“convicts, wrecked off Boulogne, France; 128. oe on board; never heard from. May 31. Steamer 
§—Nov. 21. American ship Bristol, England to ouisiana burned near Galveston, Tex.; 55. June 
ack wrecked off Far Het ened NY: 1. < Se tee Ae Quebec to Montreal, burned; 
37—Jan. 2. American bark Mexico, England to | Aust ug. 20. Ship Dunbar, w recked near Sydney, 
ralia; 120. Sept. 12. Steamer Central America, 
York, wrecked on Hempstead Beach, near | Havana to New York, sank; 400. 
it Lookout, N. ¥., 62. Feb. 16. British ship | 1858—June 13. Steamboat Pennsylvania exploded 
eo Margaret, England to New York, lost near | on Mississippi River, near Memphis; 160. Sept. 
{ Man; 200. May 9. Steamer Sherrod burned | 13. Steamer Austria, Hamburg to "New York, 
fississippi River; 175. Oct. 9. Steamboat Home, burned in midocean; 471. 
York to Charleston, wrecked off Ocracoke; 1859—April 27. American: ship Pomona, Liver- 
Cot. 29. Steamboat Monmouth sunk in col- | pool to New York, wrecked; 400. Oct. 25. Steamer 
re — ea So. ateebibos Ry ee eee : ree Ce rela wrecked on the Angleséa coast; 446. 
3 : 4 _— » 18. St i d i 
b River, near Cincinnati, Ohio; 100. June 14. | with Heroine, SS eeatord: aoe eH, Se ae 
mboat Pulaski, Savannah to Baltimore, blew | ship Luna wrecked off Barfleur, France; 100, Feb. 
pf North Carolina; 140. June 16. Steamboat | 19. Steamer Hungaria wrecked near Cape Sable. 
Beir arr on, Hake AUS: schdtsoni | Sousior on uae wichigaa aw”, oe 
- . sion on Lake Michigan; S 
, at Helena, Ark.; 60. 1861—J A i 
et 13. Steamboat, Lexington. “es bia | at Cairo, TL; 30.05 Ben W. Teva 
mington, burned 0 aton’s Neck, . <5 1863—Feb. 7. iti 
Aug. 9. Brig Florence, Rotterdam to New | off coast ‘of Hon egianne “190. ar 27. Seaman 
3 mee cered eee ome wanes Englatia | ger ers — in fog off Cape Race, N .F.; 
—) 4 a v ’ we T. . St 
ge cre, sunk in didi off pee 7. Pedro, Cal.: 50. eamer Ads Handy Ea 
“4 _ are il. Steamer President, ew 1864—-Sept. 5. Steamer Washoe blew up, Sacr: 
to Liverpool, with 136 persons on board; | mento River, Cal.; 16. Nov. 4. British PAS 
rt heard from. April 19. American ship Wil- | Racehorse, wrecked off Chefoo, China; 99, 
“Browne, England to Philadelphia, sunk by | 1865—April 27. Steamboat Sultana with ex- 
-. Aug. 9. Steamer Erie burned on Lake pags beat none Ete 3S Wak eto decemnes 
¥ pi River, 7 miles above Memphis, 
4—Feb. 28. Steamers De Soto and Buck- | boiler explosion; 1,450. Aug. 24. inigrant ind 
sollided on Mississippi, Buckeye sank; 60. Oct. | Eagle Speed foundered near Calcutta; 265. Oct. 12,” 
Steamer Lucy Walker exploded three boilers at | Steamer Yosemite blew up, Rio Rista, Cal; 42. 
eek: i chearaee Tweed lost off Yucatan; abe eS ah se “an Hy Lone foun ee a, 
4 5 a ; yo cay; . Jan. F camer issouri, 
‘ : boilers exploded on Ohio River; 100. Jan. 30. i 
47—April 28. Emigrant ship Exmouth, London- | Steamer Miami, boilers exploded on Mississippi =~ 
Noy. 19. Steamers Talisman | River; 150. May. Steamer Gen. Grant, wrecked off : 


. 


Tempest in ‘collision on Ohio River; 100. Nov. pNew Zealand: 87. Oct. 3. Steamer Evening Star, 
Immigrant (Holland) Steamer Phoenix burned | New York to New Orleans, foundered; 250. 
ake Michigan; 240. Dec. 20. British steam 1867—Oct. 29. Royal Mail steamers Rhone and 
te Avenger, wrecked off north coast of Africa; | Wye and about fifty vessels driven ashore and 
: p ‘ wrecked at St. Thomas, West Indies, by a hurri- 
8—Aug. 24. American emigrant ship Ocean |} cane: 1,000. ° 
larch, from Liverpool, burned off Carnarvon- | 1868—March 18. Steamboat Magnolia, blew up 
, North Wales; 200. ; on Ohio River; 80. April 9. Steamer Sea Bird 
9— Noy. 15. Steamer Louisiana exploded at | burned on Lake Michigan; 100. April 17. Anchor a 
Orleans; 60. Nov. 16, Emigrant ship Caleb | liner United Kingdom, vanished at sea; 80. Dec. 
nshaw burned at sea; 60. ‘ 4. Steamboats United States and America, burned 
§-March 30. Steamer Royal Adelaide wrecked | on Ohio River, near Warsaw, Ill.; 72. 
argate; 400. June 17. Steamer Griffith burned 1869—Oct. 27. Steamer Stonewall burned below 
e Erie: 300. Nov. 12. Emigrant ship Ed- | Cairo, Ill.; 200. ‘ 
Limerick to New York, wrecked off coast | 1870—Jan. 24. American ship Oneida sank in col- ¢ 
Je 3 lision off Yokohama; 115. Jan. 28. Inman Line 
an. 24. Steamer Amazon burned off Scilly | steamer City of Boston, New York (Jan. 28) to 3 
s:. 100. Feb. 26. Troopship Birkenhead, | Liverpool, vanished at sea; 177. Sept. 7, British a 
siown to Cape of Good Hope, wzecked; 454. | warship Captain foundered off Finisterre, Western 4 
. Steamboat Henry Clay, burned on Hud- | Spain; 472. Oct. 19. Steamer Cambria lost off In- i 
River; 70. Aug. 20. Steamer Atlantic sank in | ishtrahull; 170. Oct. 20. Steamer Varuna, New York 
Sion on Lake Erie; 250. for Galveston, sank off Florida coast; 72. . 
ea--Feb. 15, Steamship Queen Victoria, wrecked | 1871—Jan. 14. Steamer T. L. McGill, burned on a 
Dublin; 67. Feb. 16. The Independence burned | Mississippi River; 58. Jan. 27. Steamer Kensing- a 
ast Lower California; 140. April 11. Steamer | ton collided with bark Templar off Cape Hatteras, ue 
“Lind blew up, San Francisco Bay; 31. May 3. | both wrecked; 150. Jan. 28. Steamer H. R. Arthur ‘ 
rant ship William and Mary, sank at Ba- exploded; 87. July 30. Staten Island ferryboat 
- 170. Sept. 29. Emigrant ship Annie Jane | Westfield’s boilers exploded in New York harbor; P 
off coast of Scotland; 348. Dec. 24.| 100. Dec. 23. Steamer America, Buenos Aires to P 
San Francisco, bound for California with | Montevideo, burned; 60. . 
sengers, including 500 of Third Reg. U. S. 1872—April 11. Steamer Oceanus exploded; 40. p 
, foundered at sea; 240. Dec. 30. Ship | Aug. 30. Steamer Metis sank in collision on Long Is 
'dsbire, Liverpool for Boston, grounded near | Island Sound; 50. Nov. 7. The brig, Mary Celeste, 
; 178. left N. Y. harbor, under Capt. Benj. S. Briggs, 
,4- ’ 90. Emigrant ship Tayleur wrecked | laden with alcohol, bound for Genoa; five wee 
mbay; 380. Jan. 28. Steamer Georgia, burned | later, found abaridoned in the Atlantic, with all 4 
w Orleans; 60. March. Steamer City of Glas- | sails set, 300 miles west of Gibraltar. Crew never 
L to Philadelphia, with 450 passen- | heard from. : 
never heard from. April 15. Steamer Secre- 1873—Jan. 22. British steamer Northfleet sank 
slew up in San Pablo, Calif., Bay; 50. April 16, | in collision off Dungeness, 300. April 1. White Star 
Powhatan, Le Havre to New York, grounded | steamer Atlantic wrecked off Nova Scotia; 547. 
song Beach, N. Y.; 311. May 10. Troopship | Aug. 8. Steamboat Wawasset, burned in Potomac 
Madras, foundered in a storm; River; 75. Sept. 27. Steamship Ismailia, Anchor 
Sept. 27. Steamer Arctic, from Liverpool, sank | liner, lost at sea, 52. Noy. 23. French Line steamer ’ 
bilision.in fog, 40 miles off Cape Race, N. F.; | Ville du Havre, New York to Le Havre, in collision 
Sept. 29. U. S. slpop of war, Albany, sailed | with ship Loch Earn and sank in sixteen minutes; “ec 
“Aspinwall (now *Colon), Panama, for New | 230. 
- never heard from; 193. Noy. 13. American- 1874—Dec. 6, Emigrant ship Cospatrick burned 
td immigrant ship, New Era, from Bremen for | at sea; 470. 
York, wrecked on New Jersey coast, 15 miles | 1875—May 7. ear Spel mail steamer Schiller, 
Sandy Hook; over 300. Noy. 13-16. Eleven | wrecked in fog on Scilly Islands; 200. Nov. 4, 
Army trdnsports wrecked, six disabled; | American steamer Pacific sank in collision off 4 
ip Prince sank in storm, Black Sea; 500. | Cape Flattery; 236. Nov. 9. Steamer City of Waco, te 
an. 27. Steamer Pearl blew up near Sacra- | burned off Galveston; 53. Dec. 6. Steamer Deutsch- ny 
Gal.; 56. May 1. Emigrant ship John | land, Bremen to New York, wrecked at mouth of ys 
ced off Falmouth; 200. _} the ‘Thames; 157. i 
“Jan. 30. Chilean warship Cazador; wrecked; 1877—July 15. British steamer Eten wrecked off = 
epte'33. Steamer Pacific, Collins Line, van- | Valparaiso; 100. Nov, 24. United States sloop-of-war 
sea; 288, Sept. 24. Steamer Niagara, burned Huron wrecked off North Carolina coast; 100, 
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Nov. Steamer Atacama wrecked off Caldera, Chile; 


1878—Jan. 31. Steamer Metropolis wrecked off 
North Carolina; 100. March 24. British training 
‘ship Eurydice foundered near the Isle of Wight: 
300. Sept. 3. British steamer Princess Alice sank 
in collision in the Thames; 700. Sept. 28. German 
steamship Hermann Ludwig, vanished at sea; 50. 
Dec. 18. French steamer Byzantin sank in col- 
lision in the Dardanelles; 10. - 3 

1879—Feb. 12-16. Thirteen American fishing 
Schooners foundered off George’s Bank, Newfound- 
land; 144. March 19. British steamship Bernicia, 
left port; never heard from; 45. 

1880—Jan. 31. British training ship Atlanta left 
Bermuda with 290 men; never heard from. Aug. 
29. Steamer City of Vera Cruz foundered off 
Florida coast; 68. Oct. 16. American steamer Al- 
Pena foundered on Lake Michigan; 60. Nov. 24. 
French steamer Uncle Joseph sank in collision 
off Spezzia; 250. ’ ; : 

1881—May 24. Steamer Victoria, capsized in 
Thames River, Canada; 200. June. U. S. Naval 
vessel Jeanette, crushed in Arctic ice and sank 500 
miles off Siberian coast. Commander G. W. De 
Long and 21 others were drowned, frozen or 
starved; 11 survived, including Lieut. G. W. Mel- 
ville. The vessel had been in the ice pack since 
Sept. 1879. She had sailed from San Francisco in 
July, 1879, for the North Pole, having been bought 
and outfitted by James Gordon Bennett. Aug. 30. 
Steamer Teuton wrecked off the Cape of Good 
Hope; 200. 

1882—July 4. Steamer Sciota wrecked in col- 
sion on Ohio River; 57. Sept. 14. Northwest 
transit service steamer Asia, foundered between 
Ontario and Sault Ste. Marie; 98. 

1883—May 3. Grapples burned near Bute Inlet, 
Vancouver Island; 70. July 3. 
_ capsized in the Clyde; 124. , 

Jan. 18. American steamer City of Colum- 

bus wrecked off Gay Head Light, Mass.; 99. April 
3. Steamer Daniel Steinman wrecked off Sambro 
Head, N. S.; 131. April 18. Bark Pomena in col- 
lision with steamer State of Florida off coast of 
Ireland, both vessels foundered; 150. July 22. 
Spanish steamer Gigon and British steamer Lex- 
ham in collision off Cape Finisterre; both sank: 
150. Sept. 22. British gunboat Wasp wrecked off 
Donegal; 52. 4 pe 

1885—Feb. 15. British steamship Humber left 
port, never heard from; 56. . 

1887—Jan. 20. Steamer Kapunda in collision with 
bark Ada Melmore off coast of Brazil; 300. Nov. 
19. Steamer W. A. Scholten sank by collision in the 
English Channel; 134, : 

1888—Feb. 27. Steamer Julia blew up, _ Vallejo, 
Calif.; 30. Aug. 14. Steamship Geiser sank in a col- 
lision with the Thingvalla; 105. Sept. 12. Italian 
Steamship and steamship La France collide near 
Canary Islands; 89. 

; 1889—March 16. United States warships Trenton 
Vandalla and Nipsic and German ships Adler an 
Eber wrecked at Apia, Samoan Islands; 147. Dec. 
31. British steamship Erin of National Line, left 

port, never heard from; 72. 

890—Jan, 2. Steamer Persia wrecked on Island 
of Corsica; 130. Feb. 17.-British steamer Duberg 
wrecked in China Sea; 400. March 1. British 
steamship Quetta wrecked off Cape York: 124. 
July 13. Steamboat Sea Wing, overturned in storm 
on Lake Papin, Minn.-Wis.; 97. Sept. 19. Turkish 
frigate Ertogrul foundered off coast of Japan; 540. 
Oct. 29 Steamship Viscaya, New York for Havana, 
sunk in collision off Barnegat, N. J.; 20. Nov. 10. 
British cruiser Serpent wrecked in storm off Spain; 
167. Dec. 27. British steamer Shanghai burned in 
China Sea; 100. 

1891—March 17. Steamer Utopia, Anchor Line, 
Sank in collision off Gibraltar; 574. April 16. 
British ship St. Catharis wrecked off Carolina 
Island; 90. April 22. Chilean warship Blanco En- 
calada blown up in Caldera Bay; 200. Sept. 10. 
Italian steamship Taormina sank in collision in 
Mediterranean; 50. Nov. 2. Steamship Enterprise 
sank in Bay of eeoeal: 71. Dec. 18. Steamer Abys- 
sinia, Guion Line, burned at sea. 

892—Jan. 13. Steamer Namchow wrecked in 
China Sea; 414. May 22. Brazilian warship sank 
near Cae oa of La Plata River; 120. Oct. 28. 
Steamer Roumania, Anchor Line, wrecked off 
Portuguese coast; 113. 

1893—Feb. 8. Steamer Trinacria, Anchor Line, 
wrecked off coast of Spain; 115. Feb. 11. White 
Star steamer Noronic, Liverpool to N. Y. on maiden 
voyage; vanished. May 29. British steamship Ger- 
mania foundered in Bay of Bengal; 64. June 22. 
British battleship Victoria sank in collision with 
her sister ship Camperdown off Tripoli, Syria; 


350. 

1894—Feb. 2. United States Corvette Kearsarge 
wrecked on Roncadof Reef.—Nov. 1, Steamer 
Wairapa wrecked off coast of New Zealand: 134, 

1895—Jan, 30. German steamer Elbe sank in 
collision with British steamer Crathie in North 
Sea; 335. March 11, Spanish cruiser Reina Re- 
genta foundered in the Atlantic at entrance to the 


Steamer Daphne 
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‘eruiser Yorck, near Heligoland: 66 


> tae 


Mediterranean; 400. May 28. French stean 
Pedro wrecked on coast of Galacia; 100. — 

1896—June 17. Steamer Drummond 4 
wrecked off Brest, France; 250. a 

1898—Feb. 15. United States battleship I 
blown up in Havana harbor; 260. July 4. FF 
Line steamer La Bourgogne, in collision with 1 
ish sailing ship Cromartyshire; 560. Ott 
Steamer Mohegan, Atlantic Transpo: L 
wrecked off the Lizard: 170. Nov. 26-27. Sta 
Portland, from Boston, lost off Cape Cod; 15% 
Sengers, also the crew. 

1900—June 30. Fire at Hoboken destroye 
damaged several steamships including the I 
the Bremen and the Saale, and damaged J 
German Lloyd and Hamburg American docks 
lives lost; property damage over $10,000,000.) 
_1901—Feb. 22. Pacific mail steamer Rio de 
eiro wrecked in San Francisco harbor; ‘128. 
1. Turkish transport Asian wrecked in Red 
180. Aug. 14. Steamer Islander, with $3,000,0) 
gold struck an iceberg in Steven’s Passage, A 
and sank, dead and missing, 70. Dec. 2, Ba 
sloop-of-war Condor vanished off Esquimalt, E 


1902—July 21. Steamer Primus sank in col’ 
with steamer Hansa, on the Elbe; 112. 

, 1903—June 7. French steamer Libau sank ir 
lision near Marseilles; 150. 

1904—June 15. Steamship General Slocum 
fire going through Hell Gate, East River; 7 
June 20. Russian submarine’ Dolphin sankd 
gene 28. Steamer Norge, wrecked on Rockall? 
2 


1965—May 28. Russian battle cruiser, Adz 
Nachimov, sank in fight with Japan’s fleet ine 
of TFsushima; loss of life unknown, The ¥ 
carried $53,000,000 in gold. July 21. Boile 
plosion on U. S. Gunboat Benington, San Ta 
Calif.; 65. Sept. 13. Japanese warship Mikasa : 
by_ explosion; 599. 

1906—Jan. 21. Brazilian battleship Aquidk 
sank near Rio de Janeiro by explosion of po 
magazine; 212. Jan. 22. American steamer Val 
lost off Vancouver Island; 129. Aug. 4. It 
emigrant ship Sirio wrecked off ei) Palos; 
Oct. 21, Russian steamer Variag on leaving V¥ 
ose accidentally struck by a torpedo and = 


1907—Feb. 12. Steamer Larchmont sank in - 
Island Sound; 131. Feb. 21. British steamer B 
stranded off the Hook of Holland; 100. Febt 
Austrian steamer Imperatrix wrecked; 137. M 
12. Explosion on French battleship Jena killedid 
July 20. American steamers Columbia and | 
Petro collided on the California coast; 100, 
36 Sa steamer Kaptan, foundered in 
ea; P 
1908—March 23. Japanese steamer Matsu 2 
Aprtii 


sank in collision near Hakodate: 300.. 
Japanese training cruiser Matsu’ Shima sano 
explosion off the Pescadores; 200. July 28. Ste: 
Ying King foundered off Hongkong; 300. ' lod 
Steamer Taish sank in storm; 150. Nov. 27. Ste: 
San Pablo sank off the Philippines; 1005... 7 | 
i909—Jan. 23. Collision between steam 
Florida and the White Star liner Republicd 
Nantucket Lightship in fog; six. Passengers 8/4 
by “CQD” (hefore SOS) sent by wireless. oper: 
Jack Binns; first time radio was used in 
rescue. Aug. 1, British steamer Waratah, from 
ney via Port Natal for London, left Port J 
July 26; never heard from;. 300. Nov, 14.°S) ess 
Scyne sank in collision with steamer Ondal 
bert ee tg aa ee 
—Feb. 9. ench Line steamer Ger 
Chanzy wrecked off Minorca: 200: =) | 
1911—Feb. 2. Steamship Abenton: wrecke: 
April 2. Steamship Koombuna wrecked; 150. 
5. Steamship Tuscapel wrecked; ~.80.°° © 
ab. enenen, Gettiaalip Tiberte sane in explo: 
at Toulon; - Nov. 23. Steams. nia £ 
in Adriatic; 60.. P Aone 
, 1912—Jan. 11, Russ, Russian 
in Black Sea; 172,. March 5. Spanish’ steame 
Principe de Asturias struck rock off Sebasi 
Point and sank; 500, March 21. Passenger stes 
ship Cachepol sank off coast of Peru; British 
cers, 25 passengers; crew of 45 Chilean sailors 
March 28. British steamship Koombana lost 
typhoon off Australian eS 130. April 8, | 
excursion steamer sank in collision near ¢ 


steamer, found 


Egypt; 200. April 14-15, White Star steams’ 'B 
tanic sank after collision with iceberg in 
Atlantic; 1,517, April 30. Steamer Texas bibl 


up by mine at entrance to Gulf of Sm: Tha}! 
Sept. 23. Russian steamer Obnevka sane ia DW 
River; 115. Sept. 28. Japanese steamer Kickernt 
sank off coast of Japan; 1,000. ? 
1913—March 1. British steamer Calyadas los 
blizzard in Sea of Marmora; 200. March 5. Gern 
torpedo-boat destroyer S-178 sank in collision w) 
0 .» March 7. 
ish steamer Alum Chive destroyed by dynamit eb 
plosion, Baltimore; 50. Oct. 9. Steamship Voltu 
wrecked by, fire and explosion in midocean; | 
Nov. 9. Steam collier Bridgeport wrecked in 
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off a freighter which sank in the same storm. 
Feb. 9. French liner, Normandie, burned at her 
pier, New York City, then turned over and lay 
_ on the bottom of the Hudson, partly submerged. 
Feb. 18. American destroyer Truxtun, and cargo 
vessel Pollux (former S. S. Comet, New York & 
Cuba Mail S. S. Co.) ran aground in foul weather 
off cnast_ of Newfoundland and were lost. Truxtun, 
119; Pollux, 85. April 8. Greek ship, Enderania, 
sank off Turkey, 211. American destroyer Ingra- 
ham sank after collision in fog in the Atlantic; 
. 218, Sept. 3. American transport Wakefield.(for- 
_mer'S, S. Manhattan) damaged by fire in the At- 


wer 


lantic. Salvaged and towed to_an Atlantic | 
Oct. 26. American steamship President Coc 
(owned by American President Lines) chai 
and operated by War Shipping Administra 
for U. S. Army, struck a mine and sank in & 
Pacific; 5. 

1943—Announced June 6. Medium sized 1 
freighter and U. S. tanker collided ‘‘a few’ 
ago’’ off East Coast of U. S. Freighter loaded i 
ammunition; sank. Tanker burst in flames. . 
ualties: Ammunition ship, 41 merchant crews 
25 Navy Armed Guard. Tanker 8 merchant » 
and 10 Navy Armed Guard. 


Fastest Trips Around the World 


1872. A fictitious journey by Phileas Fogg in 
Jules Verne’s novel, 8Q days, Oct. 2 to Dec. 20. 

1889. Nellie Bly, 72 days 6 hours 11 minutes. 

1890. George Francis Train of New York, 67 
days 12 hours 3 minutes. 

1901. Charles Fitzmorris, Chief of Police of 
Chicago, 60 days 13.hours 29 minutes. 

1903. J. W. Willis Sayre, Seattle, Wash. 54 
days 9 hours 42 minutes. Henry Frederick. 54 
day 7 hours 2 minutes. 

1907. Col. Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days 19 hours 
39 minutes. 

1911. Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days 19 hours 
42 minutes 38 seconds. 

1913. John Henry Mears, 35 days 21 hours 36 
minutes. 

1924. U. S. Army airplanes, 175 days (14 days, 
15 hours actual flying time). 

1926. Edward S. Evans and Linton Wells for 
The World of New York, 28 days 14 hours 36 
»tminutes 5 seconds. Their mileage, by train and 
¢ peter car, was 4,100; by plane, 6,300; by steamship, 

000. 

1928. John Henry Mears and Capt. C. B. D. 
Collyer, 23 days 15 hours 21 minutes 3 seconds. 
_ They left New York (June 29) by seaplane and 
- Overtook the Olympic off Long Island. From Cher- 
bourg, July 5, they flew across Eurove and Asia, 
reaching Tokio July 11. They travelled by steamer 
to Vancouver, British Columbia (July 20), and 

Hew thence to New York City, arriving July 22. 
: 1929. German dirigible balloon, Graf Zeppelin, 
( left Friedrichshafen, Germany (July 31), reached 
i Lakehurst, N. J. (Aug. 4), left Lakehurst (Aug. 8), 
reached Friedrichshafen (Aug. 10), left there (Aug. 
- 14), and reached Tokyo, Japan (Aug. 19), left 
there (Aug. 23), and reached Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Aug. 26), left there (Aug. 27), and reached Lake- 
hurst Cele 29), left there (Sept. 1), and reached 
Friedrichshafen (Sept. 4). Approximate distance 
covered 21,700 miles; time from Friedrichshafen 
bi Friedrichshafen (Aug. 10-Sept. 4) 20 days 4 


ours. 

.. 1931. Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, pilot; 

Harold Gatty, navigator) around the northern air 
circumference of the world (15,474 miles) in 8 
days 15 hours 51 minutes—June 23 at 4:56 a.m., 
to July 1, at 8:45 p.m. 

1933. Monoplane, Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, 
a@lone), around the northern air circumference of 
the world (15,596 miles) in 7 days 18 hours 4914 
Minutes—July 15, at 5:10 a.m., to July 22, at 
11.5945 p.m. James Mattern, a Texas airman, left 
Floyd Bennet Field (5:20 a.m., June 3), and flew 
non-stop to Jomfruland, near Oslo (Norway); and 
thence, via Post’s 1931 route, to Moscow, and across 
Siberia to Khabarovsk, where, on June 13, he left 
in bad weather for Nome, but had to turn back, 
On June 14 he started again and got as far as the 
Anadyr River, in Northeast Siberia (750 miles west 
of Nome) where he was forced down and his plane 
cracked up. He was rescued, injured, by fur trad- 
ers. A Russian plane took him (July 20) to 
Nome, and thence an American plane landed him 
at Floyd Bennett Field on July 30. 

1936, Three N. Y. City newspaper reporters left 
that city (Sept. 30), each for a trip around the 
world to test the commercial flying routes. All 
went to Lakehurst, N. J., to board the Zeppelin 
Hindenburg, which took off at 11:17:27 Pm. The 
first to finish the trip was H. R. Ekins’ of the 

4 New York a and the other Scripps- 

" Howard newspapers. e returned at 11:14:20 a.m. 

Monday, Oct. 19, having made the trip approxi- 

Mately 25,654 miles from Lakehurst to Lakehurst in 

48 days 11 hours 14 minutes 33 seconds. The gross 

elapsed time from The World-Telegram building 

which he left at 8:17:30 p.m., back to it was 18 

_ days 14 hours 56 minutes 30 seconds. The total fly- 

ing time was 8 days 10 hours 26 minutes, and the 

_ average flying speed 127 m.p.h. Ekins’ course was: 

By the Hindenburg to.Frankfort, Germany; by 

Royal Dutch Airline to Batavia; by Netherlands 

Indian Airways to Manila; by Pan American Air- 

ways to Alameda, Cal.; by United Airlines to 
Burbank, Cal., by T. W. A. to Newark, N. J. 


Oe 
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1938. Howard Hughes, accompanied by 
technical assistants, left New York City, 
p.m., July 10) and flew around the world via 
Moscow, U. S: S. R.; Omsk, U. S. S. R.; Yak 
U. S. S._R.; Fairbanks, Alaska; Minnea: 
Minn., and landed in New York City at 22 
p.m., completing the trip of 14,824 miles 
days 19 hours 8 minutes and 10 seconds. 

1939. Mrs. Clara Adams of New York 
departed from Port Washington, L. I. N. Y. @ 
28) on the flying boat Dixie Clipper of the 
American line and landed at Newark Airport 
15), completing the around the world trip bé 
in 16 days 19 hours 4 minutes. [ 

1941, Captain James W. Chapman, Jr. -ot 
Army Air Corps, flew 26,418 miles from Wasi 
ton.D. C., to Washington, D. C., via Moscov 
5 days 1 hour and 55 minutes flying time. 
Army plane carried the Harriman i 
Russia. “2 ' 

1945. The Globester of the United States 4 
Air Transport Command, inaugurating are 
the-world service, flew from the National Ai 
in Washington, D. C., to the starting poiitl 
distance of 29,279 miles, in 149 hours 44 min 
including ground time of 33 hours 21 minutes 
flight started Sept. 28 at 3:58 p.m. and & 
Oct. 4 at 9:42 p.m. 


p.m.; reached Adak, Alaska, 4:25 a.m., :Aj 
arrived at Edmonton, Alta., 3:55 p.m.; lande 
Guardia Field, 12:06 a.m., April 16. Elapsed 
78 hours 55 minutes 12 seconds, distance. ¢ 
20,000 miles. : a 
A_ regular commersial _around-the-wor 

service was inaugurated June 17 When: @ || 
American World Airways clipper, the Am 10 
four-engined Lockheed Constel: ation, | took: 
from LaGuardia Field, New York City,. at 
with a party of 15 American newspaper publis 
and editors and six other passengers. The cl 
reached Gander, Nfid., at 6:50 p.m. the same 4 
London, June 18, Istanbul, June 19, Kar 
India, June 20, Calcutta, June 21, Manila, 
23, Nanking and Shanghai, June 24, Tokyo, 
26, Honolulu, June 28, San Francisco, June 
and landed at La Guardia Field at 5:05 pu 
June 30. The elapsed time for the global fi 
of 22,219 miles was 13 days three hours 10 
utes. Actual’ time in the air was 101 hou: 
minutes. Pilot of the clipper was Capt. Hugh 
don, and co-pilot, Capt. Gordon F. Maxwell, 
newspaper executives who made the flight 
Thomas H. Beck, chairman of the boar off 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co.; Paul Patte# 
publisher of The Baltimore Sun; James G. § 
man, president of the Nashville (Tenn.) Bar! 
Roy W. Howard, president and editor of the 
York World-Telegram; Marshall Field, 3rd, 
lisher of The Chicago Sun; J. Loy Maloney; 1 
aging editor of The Chicago Tribune; }| 
Bellamy, publisher of The Cleveland 
Dealer; Mrs. Ogden Reid, president of The 
York Herald Tribune; Mrs. Oveta Culp | 
executive vice president of The Houston (7 
Post; Edwin D. Canham, editor of The Ch ris 
Science Monitor; Ralph Nicholson, publishe! 
The New Orleans Item; Frank Gannett, p’ b1i 
of the Gannett Newspapers; M. T. Moore, ch 
man of the board of the Time-Life-Fortune | 
lications; Clayton Knight, artist, and Barrs ’ 
ris, editor-in-chief, International News § 29 ‘ 


ees 


a 


ee DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 
1928. The Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichshafen, 
ermany (Oct. 11, at 2a.m.), and arrived at Lake- 
arst, N. J. (Oct: 15, at 5:38 p.m.), having flown 
“4 i. ae x tag ag ae ey = minutes. The 
eppelin made the trip by the way of Spain, 
e Madeiras and Bermuda. *f 2 
1936. The Hindenburg left Frankfort on tne 
n, Germany (June 30, at_ 12:29 a.m.) and 
hed Lakehurst (July 2 at 3:46 a.m.) making 
trip in 51 hours, 17 minutes. The dirigible 
mde the run over the Atlantic Ocean from Lands 
d, Northern Irelanc¢, to Land Fall, over Labrador, 
22 hours, 50 minutes, after passing over the 
thern tip of Greenland. The Hindenburg left 
ehurst (Aug. 9, at 10:35 p.m.) and reached 
nkfort (Aug. 11 at 5:28 p.m.) in 42 hours, 53 


pnutes. AIRPLANES 
1919. U.S. Navy Seaplane NC4, Commander Al- 


r 


hn Alcock and A. W. Brown flew non-stop from 
Pwioundland to Ireland, (June 14-15) a distance 

1960 miles in 16 hours, 12 minutes. 

926. Lieutenant Commander Richard Evelyn 
rd, U.S.N., flew from Spitzbergen to the North 
Je and return (May 9). Amundsen-Ellsworth- 
bbile expedition flew from Spitzbergen over the 
btth Pole to Barrow, Alaska, in a dirigible land- 
gat Teller, Alaska, after having been lost over 
Arctic area for seventy-eight hours. (May 12.) 

. Charles A. Lindbergh flew from Mineola, 
. to Paris, 3,600 miles, in 33 hours, 30 minutes 
ay 20-21.) Clarence Chamberlin and Charles Le- 
flew from Mimnecla, N. Y. to Eisleben, Ger- 
¥, 3.911, in 42 hours, 31 minutes (June 4-6.) 
i. “Wiley Post and Harold Gatty crossed from 
or Grace, Newfoundland, .to England, 2,200 
in 16 hours, 17 minutes (June 23-24.) 
. Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam fiew from 
or Grace to Ireland 2,02642 miles in 14 hours, 
imutes (May 20-21.) 
Mikhail Gromoff, Andrey Yumasheff and 

gei Danilin, Russian aviators, flew non-stop 
bm Moscow to San Jacinto, Cal., approximately 
b62 miles, in 62 hours, 2 minutes, via the North 
fle route (July 12-14.) 

938. Douglas G. Corrigan flew his nine-year-old 
00 plane from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, 
Y. to Baldonnel Airfield, Dublin, in 28 hours, 
minutes (July 17-18.) British Imperial Airways 
aplane, Mercury, completed non-stop East-to- 
est flight from Foynes. Ireland to Montreal in 
hours, 19 minutes. (July 20-21.) 

940. The Yankee Clipper of Pan American 

ys flew from LaGuardia Field, New York Munici- 
i) Airport, to Lisbon, Portugal (April 1-2, 1940) 
18 hours 35 minutes flying time. The elapsed 
ne was 21 hours 56 minutes. The return trip— 
West, was made in 25 hours 1 minute with an 
ed time of 27 hours 43 minutes. The round 
; g¢ time was 43 hours 36 minutes. | 

, The Atlantic Clipper of the Pan American 
ys flew non-stop from Bermuda to Lisbon, in 

Ts 30 minutes (Jan. 21-22). 

An American-built four-engined bomber 

,200 miles from Newfoundland to Great 
in in 6 hours, 40 minutes. Announcement of 
ight was made April 2. Capt. Edward A. 

- of the American Export Flying Ace, made 
e western crossing of the Atlantic from a 
Topean port (August) in 21 hours 954 minutes 


D 


C. Read and crew, flew from Newfoundland 
Lisbon, Portugal, via the Azores (May 16-27). | 


Memorable Dates—Ocean Passages; Great Earthquakes 
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Fast Ocean Passages by Air 


elapsed time and 19 hours 54 minutes flying time. 
1943. Capt. G. R. Buxton, a British Overseas 


Airways Corporation pilot, flying a loaded Libera- | 


tor bombing plane, made a landfall crossing from 
Newfoundland to Great Britain (date not disclosed) 
in 6 hours 12 minutes. He fiew 2,200 miles from 
a Newfoundland takeoff to a landing in Britain 
in 7 hours 16 minutes later. His Montreal to 
Britain flying time was 11 hours 12 minutes for 
the distance of 3,150 miles. Capt. E. R. B. Scott 
fiew from Lancashire, England to Quebec, 3,100 
miles in 13 hours 30 minutes. 

1944. Trans-Canada Air Lines transport plane 
made a non-stop flight from Great Britain to 
Montreal, Canada. in 13 hours 16 minutes (an- 
nounced Feb. 28). Flying Ace, 30-ton American Ex- 
port Airlines plane, flew 3,329 miles non-stop from 
Foynes, Ireland to New York City in 15 hours 30 
minutes (May 1). Same plane made round trip, 
New York-Ireland-South America-New York, @ 
distance of 11,746 miles in 66 hours 12 minutes 

Charles A. Thompson in 
charge. Royal Air Forces Mosquito pomber flew 
British Isles in 6 


1945. Mosquito bomber; 
Karachi, India; 4,700 miles; 12 
including stopover at Cairo, 
miles an hour; pilot, K. J. 
R. K. Smith (completed June 1). British Air Min- 
istry report. C-54; England to Karachi, India; 9.- 
120 miles round-trip; two days eight hours di 
minutes; actual flying time 42 hours 23 minutes; 
average 215 miles an hour (completed June 10). 
British Air Ministry report. C-69 Army Transport 
plane; New York to Paris, 3,600 miles; 14 hours 
12 minutes: Brig. Gen. Lawrence A Fritz (com- 
pleted Aug. 1). B-29; Honolulu to 
4.640 miles; 17 hours 21 minutes; average spi 
285 miles an hour; Lieut. Col. Charles J. Miller. 
(completed Sept. 1). O-54 Air Transport Command 
plane; Tokyo to Washington, 31 hours 25 minutes; 
Maj. G. E. Cain (completed Sept. 3). B-29; Iwo 
Wash.; 5,490 miles; 23 hours 
flew on to Washington, 2,086 
miles: seven hours; flying time Iwo Jima to Wash- 

War Department 
report. 
States Army 
trip; 23,279 miles; 


d round 


6,544 winery lead plane’s 
minutes; Brig. Gen. e 

4 A-26 completed 
24,859-mile flight around the world, 96 hours 50 
minutes fiying time; 
pilot; route of flight westward by way of Hawaii, 
the Marianas, Okinawa, 
North Africa, Azores, 
D. C. (completed Noy. 30). 

1946. Navy P2V_ patrol bomber, Perth, West 
Australia, to Columbus, Ohio, 11,236 miles: 50 hours 
15 minutes; Cmdr. Thomas D. Davies, pilot (com- 
pleted Oct. 1). B-29, Honolulu to Cairo, Egypt, via 
Arctic, 9,422 miles; 39 hours 36 minutes; Col. 
Clarence S. Irvine, pilot, Lt. Col. Beverly Warren, 
ca-pilot (completed Oct. 6). , 


Great Earthquakes 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Place Deaths||Year—Date Place 
eer i Greece, Corinth.........| 45,000 1828; Dec. 28....|Japan, Echigo.... ...{ 30,000 
RBs ie syst ate: iChina, Shamsi........-- 23,000]/1868; Aug. 16.... Ecuador; Peru. 0,000 
pete ae China, Chihli........-..} 25,000}/1875, May 16....|Venezuela; Colombia. ... 16,000 
Rees. Asi&i Minor, Silicia. .....| 60,000 1883, Aug. 27....|Java,, Krakatoa Volcano. | 35,000 
ae) , Chihli 100,000//1886, Aug. 31.. 2 
Japan, Kamakura 000}|1896, June 15 
Portugal, 1899, Sept. 10 
‘China, 1906, April 18... 
Caucasia, Shemaka 1908, Dec. 2 
Italy, Catania 1915, Jan. 13... 
India, Calcutta... 1920. Dec. 16 
Persia, northern. . 1923, Sept. 1 
|Portugal, Lisbon... 1932, Dec, 26... 


Ecuado. 
2{U.8.,-8: 
‘|Asia Minor, Aleppo.....| 22,000 

ar \ 


000||1935, May 31.... 


|1939, Dec. 27. 4 


Washington; - 


Globester, United 


vi 
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Memorable Dates—Ocean Passages by Ships 
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* Fast Ocean Passages by Ships . | 
Distance - | 
Time | From To naut. mi. Date Ship vf 
SAILING VESSELS 4 
in. If of Mex- ia 
“ies aa 4 or agpige Teton or ae Oct. 12, 1492. . Santa Maria, Nina and Pinta 
in. |Dominica, Sept. 25-Noy. j 
one eag sige ls care ny a aa 1493 Columbus's fleet 
:(Spain.. 24. Trinidad. ... 
(Ps a Bae Spain ni Gahanna 
3 TRULY, online: Honduras... 
12s rare Spain on Ss Columbus'a fleet 
PZGUGR oi6)< 6 oe Boston Light.|Light Rock. .|.. James Baines (b) 
890 Shs... 6. New York...|San Francisco}. . Flying Cloud 
9d 4h.......|New York.. ./San Francisco]. . Andrew Jackson 
63d 18h 15m. .|Liverpool....}Melbourne...|. . Thermopylae (¢) 
fo GGT ie eee San Francisco|Boston...... Northern Light 
xa0 th 25m... .|New York. ..|Liverpool....[- 3,150 |.............. Red Jacket 
fi Gea Ra ars eves Liverpool....|New York...} 3,150 -|Nov., 1846... .|Yorkshire 
; GOs it sci eoeeten-e.|Colden Gate 4... s+... . of ar nck ne ee ow ae Starr King 
< DT 7) Equator..... Ha BTanciseas. ....2..4-..<| ete. - See UE Golden Fleece 
12d 4h Im,.../Sandy Hook.|England.... 3,01 1905 Atlantie (d) 
ps Seon England.....|Sandy Hook.}| 3,013 1928 Atlantic 
22d 6h 7m... .|Bishop Rock.|Boston Light.|-........ 1936s ankee 


So. America. .}-........ 1818 Rising Sun (Br.) (e) 
iVerpoolk. 1). 2 santo 1819 Savannah (Amer.) (f) 
ING SOGRS Lica eacte sa Apr., 1838... .|Great Western (Br.) 
New York... 3,150 July, 1840 -|Britannia (Br.) (g) 
BRO gS hte trea . | Pacifie : 
.|New York. 2, Persia > 
.|New York...| 2,780 1866 Scotia 
-|New York. .<]... tS FSA 1867 City of Paris (Br.) 
es -|New York...| 2,780 1869 City of Brussels (Br.) 
-|Queenstown..|New York...]......_.. 1872 Adriatic (Br.) 
..-/Queenstown..|New York... 2,780 1873 Baltic (Br.) ; 
-|Queenstown..|New York... 2,780 1875 City of Berlin (Br.) % 
4 -|Queenstown..|New York...| 2°780 1876 Germanie (Br.) 
4 -|New York... 2,780 1877 Britannic (Br.) 
: -|Queenstown..}......... 1879 Arizona. (Br.) 
é New York...] 2,780 1880 Arizona (Br.) 
* New York...} 2,780 1882 Alaska (Br.) | 
4 Queenstown..|......... 1884 America (Br.) ; 
. ./}Queenstown. . 2,780 1884 Oregon (Br.) | 
.|New York...| 2,780 1884 Oregon (Br.) 
-|New York... 2,780 1887 Umbria (Br.) 
.|New York... 2,780 1888 Etruria (Br.) 
--/Queenstown..| 2,780 1889 City of Paris (Br.) 
-| New York... 2,780 1891 Majestic (Br.) 
-|New York...] 2,780 1891 Teutonic (Br.) 
-.|New York...} 2,780 1892 City of Paris (Br.) oY 
See -.| New York... 2,780 1893 Campania (Br.) ? 
-|New York...} 2,780 1894 Lucania (Br.) et! 
-|Southampton| 3,189 1897 Kaiser Wiihelm Der Grosse (Ga 
4 5d 15h 20m New York...| 3,189 1898 Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse (G4 
7h 3 -|Plymouth.... 3,042 Sept., 1900... .| Deutschland (Ger.) 3) 
5d 6b 21m -|Cherbourg...] 3,227 [{Oct., 1900... |" Leviathan (Amer.) E | 
1 ee -|New York...] 2,780 1908 Lusitania (Br.) Te} 
4d 11h 42m -|New York...} 2,780 1909 Lusitania (Br.) yi 
4d 10h 41m ..|New York...| 2,780 1910 Mauretania (Br.) 
. 4d 13h 58m .-|Ambrose Lt..} 3,181 ....|/Rex (Ital.) ! 
* 4d.17b 06m -|Ambrose Lt..] 3,157 -».|Europa (Ger.)* : 
16h ...)/ New York...] 3,149 . -|Eurepa (Ger.) >| 
4d 19h 57m ../Cherbourg...| 3,196 June, 1933... .|/Europa (Ger.) is) 
-|Ambrose Lt..} 3,164 |Tuly, 1929... | Bremen (Ger.)* big 
4d 14h 30m --|Plymouth...] 3,082 |July, 1929. °°” Bremen (Ger a! 
4d 16h 15m --|Cherbourg...| 3,199 |July, 1933.) °° Bremen (Ger.) ey) 
4d 14h 27m -|Ambrose Lt..} 3,092 |Nov., 1934.__. Bremen (Gee) oe A 
2h 2 .|Ambrose Lt..] 3,158 May-June, ie 
atatale te scieias Queen Mary (Br.}* ; 
4d 15h 15m -|Cherbourg...} 3,198 |June, 1936._ |" Queen tare {Br Hi 
4 ane — ay pe ae eee aue ieee: . -|Queen Mary {BE ie 
..|Bishop’s Pe he! ug., -.--]/Queen Mar , ian 
4d 3h 13m .|New York,..| 2971 May-June, y pk Ky 
; be a Oe i Normandie (Fr.)* 7 
4q 3h 25m... ./New York.../Cherbourg. .. 3,015 |June, 1935.,.: rm. ; 
8d 23h 02m... .|Bishop's RK/|Ambrose Lt.:| 2/906 |Julycauan [Normandie Grr.) 3 
LOS TE ee Normandie (Fr.) ; 
3d 22h O7m.../New York...|Southampton| 2,936 |Aug., 1937.77" : 
6d 5h 30m... .|Cherbdourg.. | Cape Henry - . Ade tie 4 
ght.....) 3,320 |June, 1927....]U.S.8, y 
84008 36m...JSan Pedro, |e pCa Pak hau abacus ? 
PE vee .0's Onolulu....| 2,226 |June, 1928... .!U.s.s. i Pa 
aad om aoa Meee ROE Se pane 5,490 April, 1941. ...|Nitta Maree * 
-- |New York...|San Diego...}..."...., une 15, 1941. jian r f 
3d 2h 30m,...|/San Franciseco|Oahu, T. H. 2,091 | July 16-19, de SHPper (Amine) Ta) i 
194500 se U.S.S. Indianapolis _(j) th 
3d 15h 48m...|Halifax...... Southampton 2,710 |Sept., 1946... .|Queen M Br. 4 
4d 8h 51m... .|Gibraltar._ |! Newp't News 3,360 |Nov. 26, 1945. . U.S.S. Tine Chazaitetn ; M 
*) Maiden voyages. (a) via CAnary islands; left Island of Gomera Sept : : 
Sept. 9, 1492. (b) Sailed 21 knots per hour for several hours, a record. (c) British tee alipeae ota ee 4 
Emperor's Cup race; average speed 10.31 knots: best day’s run 341 nautical miles (e) First steamship } 


(k) No record oer to Pan 
400 umiles. bhorten Gee the run from Né 
the record. ~ i ; “a 


run because comparable figures are’ lacki » Distance 
York to Southampton ea oe a 


Chronology—December, 1947 


& CHRONOLOGY 
| Chronology, Dec. 1, 1947—Dee. 1, 1948 
. 1947—December 


WASHINGTON 


Dec. 1—The Senate approved, 83 to 6, President 
man’s request for $597,000,000 for stop-gap aid 
France, Italy and Austria pending adoption of 
long-range European Recovery Program advo- | 
ed by Secretary of State Marshall. The vote 

5: For the bill, Republicans, 44, Democrats, 39; 

ainst, Republicans, 3, Democrats, 3.—The United | 
tes Atomic Energy Commission announced it | 

is eStablishing a proving ground for atomic | 
i@pons alld other experiments on Eniwetok Atoll | 
the Marshall Islands in the Pacific. 

Dec, 3—An overseas broadcast over the State 

ipartment’s official ‘‘Voice of America”’ radio said | 

at, because of impending price increases and | 
amees.in Soviet currency, a ‘“‘wave of panic buy- | 

* and runs on banks was sweeping Moscow and | 

her cities in the U.S.S.R. | 

Dec. 4—A list of 90 organizations, including 11 

hools, regarded as disloyal to the United States 

made public by Attorney General Clark for | 

P guidance of Federal agencies in determining the 
‘lalty of their employees. 

Dec. 5—Indictments charging them with _con- 

mpt of Congress were returned against 10 Holly- 

od personalities who refused to tell the House 

-American Activities Committee whether they 
e Communists.—The Treasury Department an- 

“mced that the $400,000,000 remaining of the 

750,000,000 American loan to Britain, which had 

pn “‘frozen’’ (Aug. 20), would be released for 
hdrawal. 

ec. 7—An Army-Navy personnel board recom- 

snded to President Truman that 35,000 retired 
sers drawing physical disability pay should be 

@xamined by medical boards periodically. 

Dec. 8—The Senate ratified, 72 to 1, the Inter- 

nerican Defense Treaty (signed in Rio de Jan- 

0 Sept. 2, 1947). The dissenter was Sen. Milliken 
‘-Colo.).—In an unanimous decision, the Su- 

sme Court ordered a new trial for Eddie Patton, 
ero, who was sentenced to death for the murder 
@ white man in Mississippi after being con- 


ed by a jury from which Negroes were barred. 
Dec. 10—Republican Congressional leaders said 
sy would investigate charges by Harold E. Stas- 
h. one of their party’s candidates for the Presi- 
ntial nomination, that Edwin W. Pauley, an 
sistant to the Secretary of the Army, and other 
‘ministration officials had engaged in heavy trad- 
+ in wheat and other food commodities. 
ec. 11—By a voice vote, the House passed its own 
bp-gap relief bill, providing $590,000,000 for aid 
* France, Italy, Austria and China. 
Dec. 12—Edwin W. Pauley, an assistant to the 
eretary of the Army, admitted before the Senate 
propriations Committee that he had engaged in 
ding in commodity futures for 10 years, but 
id he had lost $100,000 by liquidating grain fu- 
res after taking a Government post. 
Dec. 13—On the eve of the withdrawal of the 

United States occupation troops from Italy, 
esident Truman promised that adequate measures 

i be taken if that country’s independence 
re threatened ‘‘directly or indirectly.” tt 
Mec. 15—With 26 Republicans joining a solid 
bmocratic front, a Republican measure offered 
opposition to President Truman’s anti-inflation 
ogram was defeated in the House 202 for and 188 
inst, far short of the two-thirds majority re- 


‘ired. 
Dec. 17—Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer urged the 
mate Appropriations Committee to provide full 
id. including military supplies, to Generalissimo 
fang Kai-shek’s National Government in China 
rt of a world-wide campaign against ¢ 
unism.—The United States Government signed 
1 agreement with Britain assuming $400,000,000 
“annual occupation costs in Western Germany 
‘merly borne by the British. : 

Dec. 18—The Senate adopted unanimously a 
Neolution authorizing Secretary of Agriculture to 
ake public the names of all speculators in grain 
4 other commodities.—Rep. Knutson (R.-Minn.) 
oduced a bill wlfich proposed a $5,600,000,000 
t in individual federal income taxes. 

Dec, 19—President Truman requested Congress 
authorize $17,000;000,000 to finance the European 
scovery Program for the four-year period 1948 
4951. He asked that $6,800,000,009 should be 
spropriated by April 1, 1948, for the first: 15 
onths. He stressed that the program was designed 
| help in the economic recovery of the 16 partici- 
ing European countries and therefore could not, 
considered ‘as relief. Their recovery, he said. 


Bas essential. to fight ‘‘selfish totalitarian aggres- -and took possession 0 
nm? 


of State Marshall, broadcastine 


+ Secret 
seth his return from the unsuccessful 


the nation on 

ona 

Re ” 
ae 


London Four-Power Conference, warned that peace 
in Europe depended on the economic stability of 
the Western nations.—Both Houses of Congress ap- 
propriated $522,000,000 in stop-gap aid for France, 
Italy and Austria, and $18,000,000 for China.—A 
federal grand jury indicted Maj. Gen. Bennett BE. 
Meyers and his former associate, Bleriot H. La- 
marre, on charges of perjury for allegedly having 
given false testimony at Senate hearings into 
Meyers’ wartime activities as an Air Force pur- 
chasing officer. 

Dec. 21—The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education submitted a $135,000,000 national schol- 
arship program under which 20 percent of all non- 
veteran students would be awarded federal grants 
up to $1,500 a year. 

Dec. 22—President Truman's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers urged in its annual report that 
industrial prices and profits should be cut and 
“gross imbalances’ in the wage structure recti- 
fied within a year to combat the threat of infla- 
tion and to stabilize business——Edwin W. Pauley, 
special assistant to Secretary of the Army Royal, 
was named in a list of 711 large traders in grain 
and other commodities issued by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson. 


Dec. 23—After the National Assembly of Panama ~ 


had refused to ratify a treaty with the United 
States permitting continued occupation of 13 war- 
time military bases held for defense of the Pan- 
ama Canal, the State Department announced these 
bases would be evacuated speedily.—President Tru- 
man signed bills providing $540,000,000 in stop-gap 
aid for France, Italy, Austria and China, and 
$340,000.000 for occupation expenses in Germany, 


Japan, the Ryukyus and Korea.—Full pardons were — 


granted by the President to 1,523 men convicted 
during the -war of violating the Selective Service 
Act.—Harold E. Stassen, candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for President, demanded that the 
White House disclose whether any of President Tru- 
man’s assistants had made heavy profits in com- 
modity deals. 

Dec. 25—The Department of Justice announced 
it had started an investigation into lobbying ac- 
tivities to establish whether attempts had been 
made to influence Congress. ~ 

Dec. 26—President Truman set the machinery 
for interim aid for Europe under the European 
Recovery Program in motion by delegating his 
authority over it to Secretary of State Marshall 
and transferring to the State Department the $522, - 
000,000 authorized for winter relief —A second list 
of grain traders was made public by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Among the 1,240 traders 


listed - were no government insiders.—Wayne Coy, 


radio director of The Washington Post, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Dec. 28—Although he said the measure was 
“pitifully inadequate as a weapon against the 
high cost of living,” President Truman announced 
he would sign the Republican-sponsored anti- 
inflation bill. He explained he felt compelled to sign 
it because it contained .“‘some measures that are 
needed now.” 

Dec. 29—Brig. Gen. Wallace H. Graham, Presi- 
dent Truman’s personal physician, was disclosed 
by the Department of Agriculture as having spec- 
ulated in wheat to the extent of 50,000 bushels. 
Graham denied personal knowledge of the trans- 
action, saying he had left handling of the account 
The White House said Graham 


House announced that James M. Landis would not 
be reappointed as chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 


ing distillers 
i948, as a food conservation measure. 
Dec. 31—In a New Year’s Eve message, 


FOREIGN” . 


“Dec. 1—The 182 Communist members of the 
French National Assembly staged a sitdown strike 
f the Assembly chamber in 
Paris in protest against an order by Assembly 
President Herriot temporarily expelling Communist 


Board. No reasons were given.—Secretary. of Agri-. 
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Chronology—December, 1947 


Deputy Raoul Calas after he had called on the 
Asiag Pes refuse to go on strike duty. ‘They were 
ejected after seven hours, without violence, by 
Mobile Guards. A strike of employees in , the 
bower stations tied up the Paris subway system.— 
Demonstrations against the United Nations over 
the partition of Palestine were staged throughout 
the Middle East.—At the Four-Power Conference 
in London, Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov in- 
sisted that peace terms for Germany could be 
written only after a central government had been 
established there. 

Dec. 2—Arab mobs stormed through Jerusalem 
and other Palestine cities to protest against the 
Partition of the Holy Land, stoning and stabbing 
Jews and setting fire to Jewish shops and homes. 
The Jews retaliated by burning an Arab-owned 
motion picture theater and a garage in Jerusalem. 
Eight Jews and six Arabs were killed.—Arab re- 
ligious leaders in Cairo called on Moslems through- 
out the world to proclaim a ‘“‘jihad’’ (holy war) 
to prevent partition of Palestine.—Chang Duk Soo, 
leader of Right Democratic party in American- 
occupied Southern Korea, was assassinated in 

oul, 

Dec. 3—The death toll among Jews and Arabs 
rose to 29 in Palestine where a pitched battle was 
fought on the borderline between the all-Jewish 
city of Tel Aviv and the Arab port city of Jafla. 
Ten more Jews and five Arabs died in the fighting. 
In London Colonial Secretary Arthur Creech 
Jones told Commons Britain would be responsible 
for law and order in Palestine until she laid down 
her mandate.—Communist-led strikers in France 
Seized public buildings, railroad stations and indus- 
trial plants as violent clashes with police and troops 
increased. Twenty persons were killed in the wreck 
at Arras of a Paris-bound express. Authorities 
blamed saboteurs.—A proposal by. Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov at the London Four-Power con- 
ference to postpone consideration of the German 
peace terms for two months was blocked by the 
Western powers. 
| Dec. 4—Violence mounted in strike-paralyzed 
France. Communist-led strikers were in possession 
of Nice. Strikers took Possession of the railroad 


_ station in Valence after a battle with police in 


Which two of the workmen were killed. The Schu- 
man vernment called another 80,000 reservists to 
the colors for strike duty. The National Assembly 
voted, 413 to 183, to provide heavy penalties for 
Sabotage, incitement to 
With the right to work.—Under the protection of 
Haganah, Jewish militia, 174 unauthorized immi- 
grants were smuggled 
which had eluded the 
Dec, 5—French 
instructed not to use their firearms, were ordered 
the Schuman Government to shoot in cases of 
ee violence or in self-defense. Communist-led 
s ers 


in_ the peace settlement with Germany. 
French police seized 230 strikers, includ- 


_ ing some Communist leaders, as the Schuman Gov- 


ernment reported that a back-to-work movement 
was gaining.—The Communist-dominated. Rome 
Chamber of Labor sent an “ultimatum” to the 
Italian Government, threatening to call a general 


killed when Jewish ter- 
rorists blew 2. @ house in Jerusalem in which Arab 
snipers were hiding. 

Dec. 7—Syria passed a compulsory military serv- 
ice law as 17,000 youths volunteered for 
for “the liberation of Palestine.’’—Disorders con- 
tinued in Palestine where five Arabs were killed and 
fe ag Arab-owned houses set afire in the Tel Aviv- 

affa 


to re- 
wlse an Arab raid, Fourteen Jews, 12 Arabs and 
killed in an all-day battle — 
Representatives of the Seven Arah States—Egypt, 


Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, Syria, Transjor 
and Yemen—announced after a conference in ' 
that their armies would safeguard Palests! 
borders and that arms and money would e 
to Palestine’s Arabs to support their fight agid 
partition of the Holy Land.—Premier Schur 
Government gave striking French industrial w 
ers 48 hours to return to their jobs or forfé 
cost-of-living bonus approved by the National: 
sembly. A strike of Paris subway and bus emple 
called by the Communists met with almost comm 
failure.—At the London Four-Power Confer 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov demanded { 
power control of the Ruhr, repeal of the econi 
merger of the United States and British occupa 
zones in Germany, and $10,000,000,000 in Gers 
War reparations.—Hitler’s Third Reich was foi 
on the machinations of the Krupp munitions ti 
it was charged at the opening of the trial beta 
United States tribunal in Nuremberg of A% 
Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach and 11 of} 
directors on war crimes charges. 

Dec. 9—Capitulating to an ultimatum by 
Schuman Government, the Communist-led Fr 
General Confederation of Labor ordered 2,000 
striking workers back to their jobs. The Gov" 
ment promised them a cost-of-living bonus 
immunity from prosecution except in cases 
sabotage and violence.—As a sequel to the expulk 
from France (Nov. 26) of 19 Soviet citizens 
charges of fomenting strikes, the U.S.S.R. expe 
a French repatriation mission from Moscow 
broke off negotiations for a trade treaty ¥ 
France. The French, in return, deported a Russ 
repatriation mission ——The Soviet Government | 
nounced the end of food rationing and a genic 
cut in prices in Russia.—Secretary of State 
shall rejected at the London Four-Power Coni 
ence the Soviet Union’s demand for $10,000, 000% 
in reparations from Germany.—Jewish terro: 
attacked eight British armored cars with greng 
in the Tel Aviy-Jaffa area, burning twe cars 
killing a British soldier. The day’s death tol 
Jewish-Arab fighting was put at 16. 

Dec. 10—A charge that the Soviet Union 
taking more than $500,000,000 annually from its 
cupation zone in Germany was made at the Lon: 
Four-Power Conference by Secretary of State M 
shall. He demanded that the seizures should ce= 
—The French Government rejected a Russian r 
on the expulsion of the French repatriation miss 
from Moscow on the ground the note had been pa 
lished before it reached Paris.—The British Go 
ernment announced there would be no increase 
the 1,500-a~-month quota of immigration 1 
Palestine until it relinquished its mandate. 

Dec. 11—A general strike called by the Ca 
munist-dominated Chamber of Labor to enfe 
Wage and unemployment relief demands para: Ly 3 
the city and province of Rome. Premier de Gi 
peri’s Government called out 90,000 troops £ 
police to maintain order. Shops and industy 
plants were closed but public utilities, includ 
railroads, ghting 
Jerusalem and other parts of Palestine, 41 
and Arabs were killed.—Making some headway. 
the first time since tle London Conference open 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers agreed to fix f 
level of steel prowuétion in Germany at 11,500, 
ingot tons annually. F 

Dec. 12—Secretary of State Marshall rejected,, 
the London Four-Power Conference, as ‘‘inswi 
and abuse’’ arguments by Soviet Foreign. Minis a 
Molotoy that the Western Powers were violatib! 
the Yalta and Potsdam agreements by blockit 
Russia’s reparations demands. He said Molot 
‘Propagandistic statements’’ made it ‘‘rather dit 
cult to inspire respect for the dignity of the Soviy 


, Arabs, seven Jews 
killed.—A two-day general 


eds 
- 13—Three bombing attacks attributed | 
Irgun Zvai J t organizatio 
caused the deaths of 21 Arabs in Palestine. Thril 
Jews were killed.—The French Government expelll! 
Seven more Soviet citizens after rejecting a Ri : 
protest against the deportation of 
repatriation mission. 


members i 


on bank deposits and bonds. 
their former 


its occupation zone in, Germany.—In reprisal 
attacks by Jewish terrorists, troops of ioe Tr 2; 


(Stanley Baldwin), former Prime 


Many and four-power contro 


a@ date for a future meetings was 


@wal of the last Russian oops ft 


panies in her territory. 


iS assertion that Britain had removed 


cement. 


let delegate made concessions which 9; 


my fired on a Jewish bus convoy near Tel) 
ing 14 persons.—in Cairo, 100,000 persons 
t in a demonstration in protest against the 
d partition of Paiestine—Ear! Baidwin of 


Britain, died at his home in Stourport-on 
rm, England. He was 80.—The last ot 500,000 

an troops who served in Italy during or after 

War II saiied from Leghorn for New York 
—Romulo Gallegos, Democratic Action party 
dace, Was eiected president of Venezuela. 
ec. 15—The Big Four Foreign Ministers Con- 
mce in London broke down aiter 21 days as a 
Jt of ‘the Soviet Union's demands, first voiced 
1945* for $10,000,000,0u0 in reparations from 
: 1 of the industrial 
district. Adjournment of the conference with- 
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Minister 


proposed 


Secretary ot State Marshall who said ‘‘tunda- 
tal differences’’ separated the Western Powers 
n the U.S.S.R. on peace terms for Germany and 
a@—The Soviet Government announced the 


rom Bui- 


@, in accordance with the terms of the peace 
ty With the former Hitler sate:ile Charging 
d° will, deficient production and theft of oil 

Government suosoil,’’ Rumania announced 
had seized the two largest British-owned oil 


ec. 16—British Foreign Secretary Bevin chargei 
iondon, that the Soviet Union nad seized more 
n $/,U00,000,000 in repara.ions goods in Eastern 
many. He denied Soviet Foreign Minister Molo- 


more as- 


“than she was entitled to under the Potsdam 


». 1i—At the Big Four Foreign Ministers’ 
abies’ meeting in London, continuing despite the 
down of the conference of their chiefs, the 


pened the 


to an agreement on peace terms for Austria. 
Ihe Arab League, ending secret sessions in Cairo, 
. the Arab peoples to ‘prepare for the 


ie’? against the partition of’ Palestine as pro- 


bd by the United Nations. 


Sc. 19—In a raid on an Arab village in Northern 


five small children.—Leon 


Marshal Tito and Premier Groza 


osiavia and Rumania. 


lakob Kaiser as leader of the moderate 
aocratic Union for his fail 


appealing for abandonment of class 


achievement of ‘‘mutual understanding, with 


labor.’”’ 


members of the regional councils. 


- offered was ‘‘a Stalin 


68th birthday it was, was among 
st In Italy, the Communist-domin 


ive of the Jewish Agency for 


in which he w 


ih from four sides. 


24The Communists in Greece announced 
ablishment of the ‘‘First Provisional Demo- 
i Government of Free Greece,” headed by 
eneral’”’ Markos Vafiades, guerrilla leader, and 
h a ‘‘cabinet’’ of eight ministers. Its principal 


“the radio broadcast said, was to 


from American imperialists.’’—The French 


al Assembly, 351 to 189, approved 


n Government’s bill for a forced loan of 150,000,- 


francs ($1,267,500,000) in taxes 


pond purchages to fight inflation —The 
‘inist-controlled Bulgarian National Assembly 
without opposition a_bill nationalizing in- 
and mines.—In a Christmas Eve address 


Vatican City, Pope Pius XII calli 


an world to smash Communist atheism. 


_ 25—Fighting between Jews and 


ne on Christmas Day took the lives of 14 
ns. Two British soldiers were killed.— More 
40 arrested in Athens as” 


alist leader in the French General Coniedera- 
of Labor, resigned to form a rival, anti- 
amunist union.—After hearing him deny that 
“subservient”? to the United States, the 
tuent Assembly in Rome ,gave Premier de 
ri a vote of confidence, 303 to 118.—In Buch- 


of friendship and collaboration between 


20—The Soviet authorities in the Eastern 
lipation Zone of Germany decreed the removal 


C ure to collaborate with 
‘Communists.—Pope Pius XII issued an encycli- 


21—The Russian people in five of the re- 
of the Soviet Union went to the polls to 


bloc of Communists 
Mon-party candidates.” Generalissimo Stalin 


snfederation of Labor, after being promised 
nereases, called off a strike of 300,000 food 
S. 

23—David Ben-Gurion, chairman of the 
injury when Arab snipers attacked a 
as traveling on the Jerusalem- 


y road.—The Chinese Communists launched 
offensive in Manchuria, attacking Muk- 


y 


estine, members of Haganah killed 10 persons, 


Jouhaux, 


signed a 


Christian 


strife and 


The only 


those re- 
ated Gen- 


Palestine, 


“liberate 


the Schu- 


and com- 


ed on the 


Arabs in 


-of an al- 
Vafiades’ 


velcped when Mosh 
Agency executive, 


the ; Washington. 
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defense, Gen. Hideki Tojo, Japan’s wartime Pre- 
mier, toid an 1i-nation muitary court trying him as 
& War criminal in Tokyo thac the United States and 
Britain had maneuvered his country into such a 
position it had to fire the first shot in “self de- 
tense’’ to preserve its national 
blamed his former Foreign Minister, Shigenori 
Togo, for the attack on Pearl Harbor while talks 
between Japan and the United 
going on in Washington.—Greek guerrillas attacked 
the Epirus town of Konitsa, but Athens reported 
they had been repulsed.—Communal strife between 
Arabs and Jews continued in Palestine. Thirteen 
persons were killed. : 4 

Dec. 27—The Greek Government reported its 
troops had destroyed six guerrilla strong points and 
put three batteries out of c 3 
to relieve besieged Konitsa.— 
Trade signed a barter agreement in Moscow with 
the Soviet Government for an exchange of British 
machinery for Russian grain. 

Dec, 28—A split among Zionists in Palestine de- 
e Snen, a member of the Jewish 
2 resigned because the agency's 
policy was too friendly toward the United Staves 
and Britain and too cold toward Soviet Russia.— 
Reinforced Greek Army forces opened a massed 
assault on guerrilla bands around Konitsa.—Chin- 
ese Communist raiding units in Manchuria ¢ 
three military railway lines leading into Peipine, 
Dec. 29—Members of the Irgyn Zvai Leurar 
tossed a bomb from a speeding taxicab at the 


Damascus Gate in Jerusalem, ki 


two British policemen, Five more persons were 
killed in otner parts of Palestine —Greek guerrillas, 
ailer Teceiving reiniorcements from Albania, re- 
closed their ring around the besieged Bpirus town 
of Konitsa.—The British Government reported that 
Moscow was experiencing food shortages as a result 
of the devaluation of the ruble and the end of 


rationing. 


Dec. 30—Forty-one Jews were beaten and stabbed 


to death after members of the 


had tossed two bombs into a crowd of 100 Atab 


workmen in an oil refinery near 


—King Michael of Rumania abdicated suddeniy in 
Bucharest and the Communist-controlled Govern- 


ment immediately proclaimed a 
lic.’"—A special tribunal in Rani 


Premier U Saw and eight others guilty in the 


murder of Premier U Aung San 


members (July 19, 1947) and sentenced them to 
death.—Two Spanish Communists, found guilty of 


conspiring against the Franco 
executed by a firing squad in 
Dec. 31—Soviet Foreign Minist 


in Moscow that the United States had been mainly 
responsible for the breakdown of the London Four- 


Power Conference by blocking 
peace settlement for Germany 
United Nations Special Balkans 


the fighting zone at Konitsa in Greece to study the 
question of whether other countries were giving 


aid to the Greek rebeis. 


UNITED NATIONS i 
Dec. 2—The Trusteeship Council at Lake Success, 


N. ¥., appointed six nations— 


Great Britain, France, China, Australia and Mexico 


—to write a draft constitution fo 


ternational zone created under the U. N. resolution 
partitioning Palestine into Jewish and Arab States. 

Dec. 3—Russian proposals for an investigation 
of the Negro problem in the United States were 


rejected by the Subcommission 


Discrimination in Geneva, Switzerland.—A world- 


wide program to promote peace 


ment and a better understanding among nations 
was adopted at the closing session of the 0 Na 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


in Mexico City. 


Dec. 9—Syria served notice on the Security 
Council that she and other Arab nations would 
fight the Assembly’s resolution partitioning Pal- — 


ution to implement, by adoption 


estine as illegal. ~» 
Dec. 15—A resol 
of enforcement regulations, a 


was blocked by the Soviet Union and its satellites 
before the U. N. Human Rights Commission in 


Geneva, Switzerland. 


independence.’’ He 


ommission in a drive 
The British Board of 


States were still 


liing 11 Arabs and 


Irgun Zvai Leumi 
Haifa, killing six. 


“People’s Repub- 
goon found former 


and other Cabinet 


Government, were 
Madrid. ’ 
er Molotov charged 


discussions of a 
.—A team of the 
Committee reached 


the United States, 


1 the Jerusalem in- 


on Minorities and 
through enlighten- 


human, rights 


neva, Swine United States Government granted 
full diplomatic rights, including the tax-exempt 


importation of liquors, to the permanent represent-. 
atives of the U. N. at Lake.Success, 


Dec. 22—Secretary General 


iN Oi 45) 
Trygve Lie of the — ; 


U. N. interceded with United States immigration 


authorities in be 
correspondents,’ one 4. Greek 
Indian and both accredited to t 


half of two Communist newspaper 


and the other an 
he U. N., who were 


being held at Ellis Island for possible deportation. 


writers later were T 


POLITICS 
Dec, 1—James A. Farley, 


eleased on orders from 


former Democratic 


national chairman, who broke with the late Presi- 


. tors 


_ to spend that much 
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dent Roosevelt (1940) over the third term issue, 
announced in New York City he would actively 
support President Truman for reelection. 

Dec, 10—Henry A. Wallace warned in Syracuse, 
N. Y., that there would be a third party in 1948 
“if it is apparent that the Democratic party is a 
war party.’’ 

Dec. 16—The Progressive Citizens of America an- 
nounced in New York City they would support Wal- 
lace-for President. ‘ 4 

Dec. 23—Henry A. Wallace announced in Chicago 
his candidacy for the Presidency in 1948 on a third 
party ticket pledged to ‘‘a positive peace program 
of abundance and security, not scarcity and war.” 
He had been promised the support of the Progres- 
Sive Citizens of America and other liberal groups. 

Dec. 31—Sen. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) urged Re- 
publican leaders of Michigan not to present his 
name at the state convention or the national con- 
vention as the State’s favorite son candidate for 
the Presidential nomination. 


LABOR 


Dec. 2—Philip Murray, president of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, served notice in Wash- 
ington that affiliated unions with a total member- 
Ship of 6,000,000 would seek a third postwar round 
ve general wage increases to meet the rising cost of 
living. 

Dec, 4—Because the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, C.I.O., refused to file 
the non-Communist affidavits reauired under the 
Taft-Hartley law, the National Labor Relations 
Board released Remington-Rand, Inc., from any 
legul obligation to continue bargaining with the 

on. 

Dec. 5—Leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor, meeting in Washington, announced they 
would seek a contribution of $1 each from the 
organization’s 8,000,000 members to combat mem- 
bers of Congress who voted for the Taft-Hartley 
Labor act and were seeking reelection in 1948. 

Dec. 7—Left-wing elements walked out of the 
New Jersey State C. I. O. convention in Trenton 
when their candidate for vice president was de- 
feated and a right-wing, anti-Communist slate 
was elected. 

Dec. 8—The Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service averted, temporarily, a threatened strike 
of 2,800 members of the United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers Union, C. I. O., at the Oak 
Ridge (Tenn.) atomic energy plant. The workers, 
seeking higher wages and creation of a grievance 
committee, agreed to continue negotiations. 

Dec. 12—John L. Lewis informed William Green, 
Pecrident of the American Federation of Labor, 

hat his United Mine Workers were ‘‘disaffiliating”’ 
themselves from the parent organization. 

Dec. 21—A threatened nationwide strike of West- 
ern Union employees was temporarily averted as 
the unions and the company agreed to submit the 
dispute to a federal fact-finding board. 

Dec. 30—An agreement to ‘stabilize wages and 
working conditions for 70 percent of the 250,000 
construction workers in New York City and vicinity 
for 18 months was announced by the Building 
Trades Employers Association and the Building 
and Construction Trades Council, A. F. L. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


.Dec. 3—Earl Bunting, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, charged before the 
Congress of American Industry in New York City 
that President Truman’s anti-inflation program 
‘sought to introduce “‘police state methods.” He 
Feaecaed a@ 12-point platform, including tax reduc- 
jons, government economies and avoidance of 
further wage increases, to 
trends in prices. 

Dec. 6—A longer work week as a prerequisite to 
further wage increases was advocated by industrial 
leaders at the Congress of American Industry, 

Dec. 23—Christmas trade in New York City ex- 
ceeded that for 1946 by 10 percent. 

Dec, 26—The Kaiser-Frazer Corp., automobile 
Manufacturers, announced it had paid off a $12,- 
000,000 bank loan 20 months before its maturity. 

Dec. 29—The General Electric Co. announced 
reductions of from three to 10 percent on refrigera- 

stoves, radios, television receivers and other 
electrical appliances to help combat inflation. 


GENERAL 


2—Chairman David Lilienthal of the Atomic 
Energy Commission reported in Atlantic City that 
the United States had spent $2,500,000,000 for 
atomic research and dévelopment, and would have 
again within a few years ‘‘if 
this country really means business.’’ 

Dec. 3—Fines of $ 
eral Court, New York City, on the Daisart Sports- 
wear Co., a textile firm, and two of its executives 
after they had been found guilty of Violating war- 
time priority and price laws. The two men were 
sentenced to penitentiary terms. 

Dec, 5—Mayor O’Dwyer. recommended in a radio 
address that New York City’s traditional 5-cent 


combat inflationary 


Dec. 


Chronology—December, 1947; January, 1948 ait = 


1,440,000 were imposed in Fed-. 


transit fare should be dropped and an 8-cent 
adopted to meet a steadily rising operating det 

Dec. 6—Dedicating the new Everglades Natil} 
Park, President Truman, in an address in E 
glades City, Fla., called for conservation 
development of the nation’s natural resourcess 

Dec. 9—A one-year prison sentence and a $1 
fine imposed (Oct. 15) on Leon Josephson, Ge 
Communist, for refusing to testify before the} 
Un-American Activities Committee was affirmes 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals in | 
York City. RS 

Dee. 10—Two former Army fliers, George 
Truman of Los Angelos and Clifford V, Evans 
of Washington, returned to Teterboro (N. J.) - 
port after flying around the world in 123 days 
twin single-engined Piper Cub planes.—A Uni 
States Army C-54 Skymaster transport plane, ¥ 
29 men on board, crashed north of Goose Bay, Il 
rador, after taking off,for Westover Field, M 
There were six survivors. " 

Dec. 11—Twenty officers and enlisted men ¥ 
killed when an Army C-47 transport plane crag 
at Memphis, Tenn. j 

Dec. 22—The last 1,450 troops of the fora 
United States occupation forces in Italy landee 
New York City. : 

Dec. 26—Christmas Holiday accidents took a 
of 226 deaths throughout the nation. : 

Dec. 27—A snowfall that began before dawn 
continued until midnight buried New York City ” 
its environs under 25.8 inches of snow, settin 
new record and topping that of the famous BI hae 
of 1888 by 4.9 inches. .The snow. storm paralyi 
railroad, bus and airplane traffic, and delayed jj 
bound and outbound shipping. The storm # 
extended from New England to Washington, D 
In New England 15 persons died. “fF 


 194S—J anuary 
WASHINGTON ‘\ 


Jan. 2—A Senate Appropriations subcommi’! 
made public the names of 20 employees of 
Commerce and State Departments who traded 
commodities involved in Government purer 
programs.—The Navy Department announ 
Marine reinforcements would be sent to : 
and Italy to serve on four United States warsi 
based there. of 

Jan, 3—President Truman signed an exectt 4 
order delegating administration of the Republic: 
sponsored anti-inflation law to the Departme 
of the Interior, Agriculture and Commerce 
to the Office of Defense Transportation whl 
heads were instructed to consult with indus 
business and agriculture on voluntary agreemes 
on fuel, agricultural commodities, transportatl 
priorities, and exports. Pa 

Jan. 5—Following criticism by Sen. Vanden 
(R.-Mich.) that the proposal was of “highly 4 
ful validity,’ President Truman withdrew his | 
quest for $17,006,000,000 to finance the Europy 
Recovery Program for four years and agreed ti 
year-to-year basis——The Yugoslav Ambassador's 
Washington presented a note to the State Depsd 
ment. demanding the release of $60,000,000, ) 
Yugoslav funds, including $56,000,000 in gold, wi 
were frozen during the country’s occupatior 
Germany. ay 

Jan. 6—The second session of the 80th Congr 
convened briefly and Rep. Eaton (R.-N.-J.), che 
man of the House Foreign Affairs cal 


troduced the administration’s bill carrying oj 
European Recovery Program, but appropr: 
only $6,800,000,000 for the first year ins 
$17,000,000,000 for a four-year period.—Fort 
Chief of Naval Operations Adm. Nimitz wrote # 
his final report that the United States Navy ma 
was in complete control of the seas.—Bleriot || 
Lamarre, dummy president of Maj. Gen. Benn 
E. Meyers’ Aviation Electric Corp., pleaded gui 
in Federal District Court to three charges 
ae In his State of th t 
an. 7—In his State o e Union speech ta 
joint session of the 80th Congress, President Pit} 
man proposed a $40-cost-of-living credit for evey 
taxpayer and an 


j. Gen Meyé) 
pleaded not guilty to an indictment charei zal 
investigating his private deals while he was a we 
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8—Se¢retary of State Marshall warned the | Secretary of the Interior Krug called on Americans 
sForeign Relations Committee that if pro-| to etfect a voluntary 15 percent reduction in the 
to trim President Truman’s request for | consumption of gasoline, fuel oil and gas. He 
000,000 to finance the first 15 months of the | asked tuat temperatures in buildings of all types 
ean Recovery Program were carried out, the| be kept Gown to 68 degrees and that automobile 
.ey appropriated would be wasted and Europe’s| driving be confined to essential errands. 
amy would wbe plunged into ‘‘the dictatorship Jan. 16—The Senate gave unanimous approval to 
jolice states.” He added: “Either undertake to} the State Depariment’s request for additional funds 
t the requirements of the problem or don't} to enlarge the *‘Voice of America’’ programs beamed 
ertake it at all.”’—The Export-Import Bankj| abroad. to counterattack the world-wide anti- 
@d an agreement with Canada granting that | American propaganda of the Soviet Union. 
ntry a $30,000,000 loan. i Jan. 17—President Truman ordered that tem- 
a. 9—Before the Senate Foreign Relations} peratures in Government ouice buiidings and other 
hmittee, Sen. George (D.-Ga.) criticized Sec-| establishments should be kept down to 68 degrees 
y Of State Marshall for using “propaganda | to conserve fuel. He aiso piaced a 40-mile speed 
ods’’ in demanding all-or-nothing support of| limit on Government vehicies to save gasoline.— 
Administration's European Program. Lewis | Edwin W. Pauley, whose commodity tradings were 
Dougias, United States Ambassador to Great | the subject of a Congressional investigation, sub- 


ain, told the committee the program was the | mitted his resignation as special assistant to Ken- 
way to avert Communist domination of 


neth C. Royall, Secretary of the Army, and also 
ern Europe and North Africa.—Testifying be- | resigned as adviser on reparations to Secretary of 
Senate investigating committee, Harold E. State Marshall.—William M. Boyle, Jr., who served 
BSen, aspirant to the Republican nomination | as secretary to President Truman while the latter 
President, charged that ‘Administr nm in-| was in the Senate in 1943, was named by the De- 
Ys, numbering about 11, had made profits ag- | partment of Agriculture as one of 3,201 traders in 
Mating $4,000,000 by speculating in the com- eggs on the Chicago Mercantile Exchange in July, 
Hity food markets.’’—The Navy Department an- 1946. ” 
need the United States would turn over to Jan. 18—Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.-Ohio), in a 
key four large submarines and 11 other naval] radio broadcast, demanded that an independent 
sis to bolster ‘the country’s defenses. administrator, with Cabinet rank, should direct the 
. 10—The State Department estimated Great European Recovery Program. He also expressed 
Fain needed $5,348,000,000 under the Marshall the opinion that the amounts sought by’ President 
opean Recovery Program, and France $3,701,- 
000.—Sen. Thomas (D.-Utah) admitted that his 
B, Edith, had traded in stocks and commodities. 
ihe State Depariment halted exports of surplus 
equipment after Rep. Riziley (R.-Okla.) had | reported. “ae 
asted some of it was going to the U.S.S.R. Jan. 19—Testifying for two hours before the 
a. 11—Expansion of all education facilities | Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Bernard M. 
“recommended in a report submitted by the} Baruch called for a world recovery program based 
sident’s Commission on Higher Education. In]|on 4 guaranteed market in the United States for. 
icular, the commission urged development ~ of the raw materials of all nations. If the United 
year community colleges throughout the coun- States undertook Secretary of State Marshall's 
which would provide free education for all who European Recovery Program, it should ‘‘do it well,’’ 
hed to go beyond high school. he said, adding that “dollars alone will not save 
. 12—President Truman presented to Congress Europe.”’ The European coumeries, he stated, must 
fidget calling for expenditures of $39,669,000,000 stabilize their currencies and reduce trade bar- 
the 1948-49 fiscal year, the second largest peace- riers among themselves.—The House, also by a 
udget in the country’s history. He said the) "at 2, an 
posed outlay was a ‘hard boiled” estimate of the Voice of America. 
mum needed to meet the ‘unprecedented chal- Jan. 2i—The State Department made public 
se of totalitarianism abroad”’ and the ‘‘realities’”’ captured documents from German Foreign Office 
domestic needs. Seventy-nine percent, he ex-| files, which showed that before the outbreak of 
ned, directly reflected the cost of war, its after- World War Ii, Russia had made an agreement with 
h and efforts to prevent another one. He Germany to divide Europe between them, that 
ceded some tax readjustments would have to be | Generalissimo Stalin knew Hitler was about to 
de to give relief to families suffering hardships, invade Poland and that Foreign Secretary Molotov 
eclared total tax receipts ‘should not be re- congratulated the Nazis on smashing Poland and 
He forecast Government receipts of $44,- the Low Countries. Hitler also prodded Japan to 
000, and said he anticipated a surplus of | attack Singapore by promising her dictatorship 
83,000,000 which should be applied to reducing | Over Asia, The documents were made public in 
Mnational debt—The Supreme Court, in an answer to Soviet propaganda that the United States 
mimous order, directed the Oklahoma Law] Was imperialistic and sought to provoke war. 
Negro woman and provide her 
1 education as it did for appli- 


$17,000,000,000 for a four-year period—were too 
high.—Farm income in 1947 was $29,700,000,000, an 
all-time record, Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 


files published by_the State Department showed 
that as early as Dec. 18, 1940, while on the sur- 
face Germany and the Soviet Union were on the 
friendliest of terms, 
3 “Operation Barbaross: 
tk of the Air| was “‘to crush Russia in a quick campaign.” The 
than the | campaign was launched six months later.—The 
“voice of America’ broadcast summaries of th 

documents to the world, including Russia. ; 
e Jan 23.—Haro. 
ha Se tetea” betox Senate investigating subcommittee that Edwin 
tee that instead o W. Pauley, special assistant to the Secretary of the 
had asserted previously, he Army, eS ep hee hes ny a a nee ee ee 
at in i i n grain marke eptember, caused by a state- 
Seeommiodity transactions on * ment made by Secretary of Agriculture Anderson. 
Pauley, attending the hearing, denied the charge 
as a ‘‘falsehood.’’—Both the Congress of Industrial 
Organization and the American Federation of 
Labor endorsed the European Recovery Program.— 
The Department of Agriculture reported wheat 
stocks (Jan. 1) were 795.000,000 bushels, the largest 

in history on that date. \ 
y painful i Jan 24.—Edwin W. Pauley charged that Harold 
tion that a $40 income- E. et! Late Sea PE pes eee pat mae reas 
‘ i rofits in commodity speculatio S “a n- 
ato all taxpayers. | Tn fstration insider’ was a “falsehood’”’ and wholly 


0. 

ji—In his economic report to Congress, 
d that his anti-inflation 

ted in full. He pointed to 


“political.”’ Testifying before a Senate Appropria- © 


tions subcommittee, Pauley admitted he had in- 
formed neither the late President Roosevelt nor 
President Truman of his speculations. Stassen re- 
peated his charges, saying that Pauley ‘‘in his pro- 


av Government | testations of innocence has actually confessed his - 


i r losses iIt.?? : 
States | Ge Aa aes raat: 25—The Navy announced it would build 


i 42,000,000 | su er-aircraft carriers of from 60,000 to 80,000 tons. 

propriated prop! era he Saul 26—In letters to leaders of both parties, 

15—-Secretary eorscst beste Preiser! Mie pagers i gartere Bat ae 

t jf) Lawrence seaway r 

eee asap ia | forsthe benefit of the whole United States. 

j Jan. 2i—In a surprise move, President Truman 

who had been chair- 

System for 12 years. 


demoted Marriner S. Eccles, 


DSA 0. man of the Federal Reserve 


Ly 


Truman—s6,800,000,000 for the first 15 months and - 


unanimous vote, approved a bill for a stronger © 


Jan. 22—Further secret German Foreign Office \ 


Hitler was planning the — 
a,’’ the objective of which ~ 


id E. Stassen testified before a 


————————— OT 
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to vice chairman, and appointed Thomas Bayard 
McCabe, a new member, as chairman. Eccles de- 
Motion was aseribed to a feud with Secretary of 
the Treasury Snyaer over monetary features of the 
anti-inflation program.—James Bruce, United 
States Ambassador to Argentina, and Frank Pace, 
Jr., Assistant Director of the Budget, were named 
as traders in commodities on a list issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. : ¥ 
eae. 28—The National Petroleum Council, in 
telegrams to oil companies, ordered a 60-day cut- 
back in gasoline production, a corresponding in- 
crease in fuel oil output and other emergency 
‘measures to meet the critical fuel oil shortage. 
Jan 29.—President Truman challenged Congress 
to grant in full his request for $6,800,000,000 to 
Start the European Recovery Program or to reject 
the project entirely. He said that amount was 
absolutely essential, and that the $2,300,000,000 
“margin’’ included was needed to keep the pipeline 
full at all times.—Discussing the meat shortage, 
‘President Truman said that the question of price 
control took precedence over the question of ra- 
tioning.—President Truman requested Congres- 
sional authority to reduce the consumption oi grain 
for distilling by 23 percent of the average monthly 
use in the 1947 fiscal year. He said voluntary grain 
conservation measures had proved unworkable. 
_ Jan. 30—The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced that “‘in view of the serious shortage of 
fuel oils’’ it had ordered an 1815 percent cut in 
exports of petroleum products for three months. 
It also cut shipments to Japan:and the Ryukyus 
from 1,600,000 barrels to 100,000 barrels.—In a 
report to Congress, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy stated that the production of atomic 
weapons for national defense must take priority 
over the peacetime application of atomic energy.— 
The Maritime Commission opposed the plan of the 
State Department te turn 500 merchant ships over 
to European countries under the European Re- 
covery Program, saying such a policy would weaken 
the country’s defense and also be harmful to 


trade. 
FOREIGN 


Jan. 1—Britain nationalized all her railways, 
merging the four parent systems, with a trackage 
of 52,000 miles, into one system, the British Rail- 
Ways. ‘The Government also took over $4,000,- 
000,000 in stocks whose 1,000,000 private holders 
were to be compensated later.—Greek Government 
troops’ fought their way into besieged Konitsa, 
routing guerrilla forces who retreated toward 
Albania.—British naval units intercepted two 
steamships carrying 11,000 illegal Jewish immi- 
grants from Black Sea ports and deported them to 
Cyprus, but more than 500 others waded ashore 
in Northern Palestine and eluded the British 
authorities. 

Jan. 2—France and Austria signed the terms of 
the agreements under which the United States 
would provide interim aid under the Foreign Aid 
Act of 1947. The agreements called for $300,000,000 
of food supplies, fertilizers and other items for 
France and $50,000,000 for Austria. 

Jan, 3—Prime Minister Attlee of Britain accused 
the Soviet Union and her satellites of fostering a 

_hew imperialism that was ‘‘ideological, economic 
and strategic’ and that threatened world peace.— 
Former King Michael, his mother, Queen Helen, 
and their entourage left Rumania in a special train 
to go into exile in Switzerland. 

Jan. 4—Jewish terrorists bombed the offices of 
the Arab Higher Command in Jaffa and the Semi- 
Tamis Hotel in Jerusalem, meeting place of Arab 
Jeaders, killing 34 Arabs and wounding 100 more.— 
Burma, under the terms of an agreement with 
Britain (Oct. 17, 1947), attained her full independ- 
ence as a republic. 

Jan. 5—After giving him five votes of confidence, 
© French National Assembly passed Premier 
chuman’s anti-infiation bill, 315 to 268. The As- 

bly then approved an accompanying measure 

8lving taxpayers the choice between paying a 

pocial tax or investing its equivalent in national 
ay ds.—Jewish raiders bombed three houses in an 

i % village north of the Sea of Galilee and killed 

‘“rsons.—During the first year of its operation 
Government ownership, British Overseas Air- 

‘ost £8,076,844 ($32,500,000). 4 

an ‘The United States Aid Mission in Greece 

ved that $15,000,000 in aid funds previously 
for civilian needs would be transferred 

Army and National Guard.—The 

jvernment condemned Haganah, un- 
defense force, for claiming credit for 


e bombin \of the Semiramis Hotel callin’ 
easy , g the 
nogent es oa \itardly and wholesale murder of in- 
Rien: tea Slan for the merger of the eight 


by the Bizon.! 
‘the-Maiz Zon 


es 


bg SON Rep “outright political -pow- 


r date, t: 


cConomic Council in Frankfort-on- 
a 
* ie British and Americans 
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offered to permit establishment_of a Cabi mer 
bi-cameral Legislature and a Supreme Co 

Jewish terrorists, disguised as Palestine police 
driving a stolen armored car, hurled two ba 
into an Arab crowd in Jerusalem and_ killece 
persons. Three attackers Were slain.—The Brij 
ian Chamber of Deputies voted to oust Commun 
from elective offices. J £ 

Jan. 8—German officials accepted, in princi 
the Anglo-American plan for establishment ¢ 
bizonal economic government, but obtained 
modifications.—In the first outbreak of comm’) 
strife in Karachi, capital of the new Dominiow 
Pakistan, 122 persons were killed and 200 injw 

Jan. 9—An organized Arab invasion from I 
anon was beaten back by British armored units 
Jewish volunteers in. Northern Palestine. The 
vaders attacked two Jewish settlements. The rj 
ing units were formed in Syria, and Sir Alan 
Cunningham, the British High Commissioner 
Palestine, protested to the Syrian Governmer 
The United States Mediterranean Fleet ba 
training maneuvers in the Eastern Mediterran 
and the Ionian Sea off the Greek coast. 

Jan. 10—In a three-cornered battle among Ei! 
ish, Jews and Arabs in Southern Palestine x 
Gaza, 20 persons were killed. British troops 
stored order in the north. 

Jan. 11—In an attack on the Anglo-Ameri 
bizonal agreement in Western Germany, the S 
Army’s German newspaper, Taegliche Rundsct# 
Said: ‘‘There is no room in Berlin for adheres 
of the partition of Germany.’ The paper said i 
agTeement would “‘lead to a change in the occu 
tion status of Berlin,’’ suggesting the Russie 
would seek to oust the Western Powers from 
German capital—In London, Herbert Morris 
Lord President of the Council, warned the U.S. 
its ‘‘provocative policies’’ were ‘‘running the 
of war.’’ 

Jan. 12—British diplomatic sources in Lons 
admitted Britain was supplying arms to Egx 
Iraq and Transjordan, but stated the shipme 
of military supplies to those countries were me 
in accordance with postwar ‘‘contractural oblil 
tions’ and had no connection with the Jewish: 
strife in the Holy Land. 

Jan. 13—Mohandas K. Gandhi began a fast 
New Delhi, India, which, he said, he would contié! 
until there was a ‘reunion of hearts’ amé 
Hindus, Moslems and Sikhs. : 
, Jan. 14—United States Army Air Force offid 
in London disclosed that. the United States wa 
Soon reopen its air base at Mellaha in Libya, No 
Africa, as a stopping off place for transport flig 
to American missions in the Middle East : 
Greece.—Rioting and fistfights marked the 
1948 meeting of the National Assembly in P# 
when the Communists objected to the demotio v 
their leader, Jacques Duclos, from first to th 
vice president. The meeting had to be susHEgy 

_Jan. 15—A Jewish observation plane helpedid 
direct the defense of settlements at Kfar E tzib 
near Hebron, which were attacked by Arab raide 
In Haifa all traffic came to a standstill as J ews @ 
Arabs waged a snipers’ battle. The day’s death . 
Was 29, both Jews and Arabs. In Cairo.a spok 
man for the Arab League announced that re; 
armies from the surrounding Arab states « VO% 
occupy all of Palestine as soon as the British wi 
drew.—Britain signed a 20-year treaty with : 
under which she guaranteed that country’s’ 
dependence.—Canada reimposed price ceilings 
butter and meat. i | 

Jan. 16—A 24-hour strike of workers in thi 
eas pales one “q 
protest against food rations. The local overnme: 
of eight other 3 
agreed to share their fat and other food ratiu 
with the Ruhr workers.—Bombings and gs 
continued in 
82 Arabs had 

Jan: 


by Arabs and 35 were killed. Four Arabs died in 
fighting.—Anti-British demonstrations were ates 
by Chinese in Canton and Shanghai in prot} 


lems. His weakened condition so alarmed his phy? 
cians that they issued an appeal to the DUB “y 
that would disturb his cony 


giving the British Government grave concern- — 
ry 
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up 12 buildings in the Jaffa area, killing | nesses said, resembled a police automobile.—A new 
Cabinet was formed in Iraq by Mohammed el-Sadi, 
former President of the Iraqi Senate. 

Jan. 30—Mohandas K. Gandhi, India’s greatest 
leader, who devoted his life to the establishment of © 
peace and unity in his country, was shot and killed 
by a Hindu fanatic as he was _on his way to @ 
prayer meeting in New Delhi. The assassin, who 
~~ Saiaeal eee, Se ain Ne ox vinaver 
, i odse, 36, a member of a militan politico-religious 
emenv.—An ‘Arab force numbering 500 at-| group, the Mahasabha. Although Prime Minister 

the Jewish settlement of Yehiam in North-| Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru pleaded with the Indian 
F alestine and killed eight Jews.—A bomb ex-| people over the radio to refrain from violence in 

d within 150 feet of Mohandas K. Gandhi as| memory of their peace-loving leader, communal 
Was, holding his daily prayer meeting in New | rioting broke out in Bombay, in which 15 persons 
thi. The assailant, a young Hindu refugee | were killed. The assassination shocked the world. 
m the Punjab, said he had been evicted from a| President Truman and Secretary of State Marshall 
pated mosque by Gandhi’s orders who wanted to| sent messages of condolence, as did King George 
tore it to the Moslems. ee 7 and Queen Mary, Prime Minister Attlee and lead- 
‘an, 2i—In the presence of Generalissimo Stalin. | ers of all British parties, and the heads of gov- 
Communist party’s new propaganda chief,| ernments in all parts of the world.—The French 
hai: A. Susiov, charged at a Lenin memorial | National Assembly approved Premier Schuman’s 
vice in Moscow that the “American imperialists | franc devaluation measure and two companion 
i their junior English partners are trying des- | bills, one permitting the Government to withdraw 
ately hard to take the place of Fascist Germany 5,000-franc notes from circulation and the othet 
d Japan and proyoke a war. —The new Anglo- | establishing a free market for gold. It also passe 
qQ treaty, signed in Engiand (Jan. 15), Was|a bill legalizing the formerly illegal possession of 

diated by Emir Abdul Illah, the Regent, who foreign securities if these assets were repatriated 
d it would not be ratified because it failed to} and the owners: paid a special tax of 25 percent of 
ze ‘‘the national aims of Iraq.”’ their value.—The Soviet Union sent a protest 
an. 22—Foreign Secretary Bevin told the House | the United States over the presence of American 
Commons he believed ‘‘the time is ripe for a| warships in Italian ports.—The United States Con- 
Ksolidation of Western Europe’’ to counteract the | sulate General in Jerusalem issued a Warning that 
tern European ploc fostered by the Soviet Union. ‘Americans fighting with the Jews or Arabs would 
ssia’s “‘ruthless”’ attempt to dominate the Con- | lose their passports and naturalized citizens their 
ent will ‘inevitably lead to another war,’’ he | citizenship. E 
ared. : if ndas K. Gandhi was 
Zon. 23—Winston Churchill endorsed_ Foreign 
‘etary Bevin’s plan for a Western European | banks of the holy Jumna River in New Delhi. The 
ion, but warned there was “very grave danger’’ | pyT 
drifting into war. He urged that an earnest | than 1,000,000 Indians, including high Government 
ort should be made to reach a lasting settle- dignitaries, 

with the Soviet Union before the Russians tions attended the rites. Furious mobs attacked the 
e atom bomb.—Fawzi offices of the 
aders of the 1936-39 | tion to which Gandhi’s assassin belonged, and the 
r estine from Syria | homes of its lea 
train Arab forces in the fighting against the | pur, wrecking and setting fire to the! 
ws.—In protest against food shortages, 1,209,000 
orkers throughout Bavaria participated in a 24- 

work stoppage. 

fan. 25—France d tem- 

ther 


~ 20—Marshal Vassily D. Sokolovsky, the 
| commander, demanded at a meeting of the 

Control Council in Berlin that the United 

and Great Britain disband the Bizonal 
momic Administration they set up in their 
@s in Western Germany. He cHarged the action 
i been taken-without the approval of the Control 
imcii and was in violation of the Potsdam 


ined the secret of th 
‘Kawukji, one of the le 
b rebellion, crossed into Pal 


the history of the U.S.S.R. to the Supreme Soviet. | 
It called for expenditures of 387,900,000,000 rubles 
($77,580,000,000) and 428,000,000,000 rubles _($85,- 
600,000,000) in revenues. of the total expenditures, 


that if any protest was necessary over the presence 
of the United States warships in Italian ports she 


would make it. 
UNITED NATIONS 


Jan. 5—With Soviet Russia and her five satellites 
boycotting it, the Little ‘Assembly, created (Sept. 
17, 1947) at the suggestion of Secretary of State Fy 
Marshall as an all-year round arbitration body, - 
held its first session at Lake Success, N.. Xx, 

Jan. 8—The U. N. Temporary Commission on = * 
ed by 250,000 natives when it ar- ; 


authorized by 
ulate foreign trade, 
: d by the 


a bridge near rived in Seoul by plane from Tokyo. 2 i 
26—Premier Schuman, Jan. 9—Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, Vice Premier of the. 
d| Ukrainian S. S. R., was appointed to the Security 


ssembly, defended devaluatio 
yked for passage Council. b, 
1 gold. Replying Jan. il—The Jewish Agency for Palestine named ' 
tional Monetary Fund, Moshe Shertok, head of its political department, = 
to serve with the U. N. Palestine Commission. 


fically accorded “special 

scupied countries during a Jan. 12—The United States agreed to give the 

. 2i—The Econom i U. N. the exclusive right to accredit foreign cor~ 

“Geneva, Switzerland, wi respondents, but with the reservation that it could 

nited States and Britain, t ‘ expel any writer whom it considered as having 

je entire coal pro abused his privileges. 

Fance, but with the Jan. 15—The Jewish Agency for Palestine told : 
the Palestine Commission that aU. N. international a 


force was urgently needed to enforce partition of 


onia, ed | the Holy Land. ” t 
e American and British Military Jan. 16—Pakistan accused India of systematic, 
he had criticized American food | military aggression, and asked the Security Coun- 
mports as ‘‘corn and chicken feed” for which the | cil to appoint a commission to protect Moslems 
; nan people had ‘‘to pay dearly.’’—The Cabinet |.and restore peace in Kashmir.—Soviet Deiegate 


emier Saleh Jabr of Iraq resigned following jected establishment of an inter- 
ng in Baghdad against the 20-year British- | national atomic control commission, but said con- 
d into the hands of individual 


riendship treaty. ] I di 
nations, including his own. . 

Jan. i17—The Security Council passed a resolution 
to call a truce in the 


Kashmir. Nine nations voted for the | 
resolution, while the Soviet Union and the Ukraine ~~ 


abstained. 

Jan. 19—India and Pakistan agreed to submit 
their disputes, including India’s charges that 
Pakistan was sup orting hostile raids into Kashmir, 
to a three-member mediation and investigation 


can D 

: Such action, Russia | board. ; 

eee as of the terms of| Jan. 20-—The walesiing Commission announced 
I — British policemen fits members ad reached an understanding Ey 

aiitea “ate ae neers of Jerus Zt an international armed force would be needed to 


enforce partition of the Holy Land. 
Jan. hi sir Alexander Cadogan, the British - 
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representative, informed the Palestine Commission 
it was ‘‘not possible’’ to comply with its request 
that Britain should open a port in Palestine to 
permit substantial Jewish immigration. 

Jan. 22—Before the Subcommission on Freedom 
of the Press, the Soviet representative, Jacob M.- 
Lomakin, accused the American and British press 
of ‘“‘war-mongering.’’ In reply, Prof. Zechariah H. 
Chafee, United States representative, | cited the 
documents released by the State Department which 
showed that, in 1939, Russia and Germany had 
agreed to carve up Europe between them. This, he 
said, was ‘‘real imperialism.’’ z 

Jan. 29—The Palestine Commission voted unsni- 
mously to help in the establishment of a Jewish 
militia in the Holy Land with the cooperation of 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine —Seven of the 11 
Members of the Security Council voted for a 
Plebiscite in Kashmir to determine whether that 


. State wished to join India or Pakistan. 


Jan. 30—Sir Alexander Cadogan, Britain’s chief 
delegate, told the Palestine Commission that his 
country would not allow formation of a Jewish 
militia before the expiration of its mandate (May 


15, 1948). 
t POLITICS 


Jan. 5—Harold E, Stassen, candidate for the 
Republican nomination for President, urged in 
New York City thatthe United States should ini- 
tiate a movement to call a United Nations conven- 
tion in 1950 to rewrite the U. N. Charter and end 
the one-nation veto.—A message received from 
Gen. of the Army Douglas MacArthur in Madison, 
Wis., in which he declared himself ready to per- 
form any public service, was interpreted by his 
Political supporters as meaning he would consider 
aang for the Republican Presidential nomina- 

on. 

Jan. 7—In New York City, Communist ele- 
ments took control of the American Labor party 
and endorsed Henry A. Wallace for President.— 
In Albany, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, an unannounced 
candidate for the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent, charged in his annual message to the New 
York Legislature that President Truman had 
touched off the wage-price-profit spiral which, he 
said, had wrecked inflation control and brought 
about an exorbitant scale of living costs. 

an. 9—The National Draft Eisenhower League 
filed in New Hampshire a complete slate of candi- 
dates for delegates to the Republican National 
Convention pledged to Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Jan. 16—Goy. Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
issued a statement in which he said that because 
he was fully engaged with the work of the legis- 
lative session, he could not actively seek the 
nomination of the Republican party for President, 
but if he were nominated he would accept. 

Jan. 17—The annual convention of the Pro- 
gressive Citizens of America in Chicago formally 
endorsed Henry A. Wallace for President. 

Jan. 20—After a visit to the White House, A. F. 
Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, announced his organization's 220,000 
members would support President Truman for re- 


' election. Whitney broke with the President (May, 


1946) after the Government had seized the rail- 


‘Toads to end a strike of engineers. 


an, 22—The executive board of the Congress of 

Industrial Organizations voted, 33 to 11, against 

cupporting a third party in the Presidential elec- 
on. 


Jan. 23—Gen. of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
issued a statement, in which he said that he could 
not accept the Presidential nomination ‘‘even under 
the remote circumstances that it were tendered 
me.’’ He wrote: ‘‘In the American scene, I see 
no dearth of men fitted by training, talent and 
integrity for national leadership. On the other 
hand, nothing in the international or domestic 
Situation especially qualifies for the most important 
Office in the world a man whose adult years have 
been spent in the country’s armed forces. At least 
this is true in my case.” 

Jam. 24—As a result of Gen. Eisenhower’s an- 
nouncement that he would not be a candidate for 
President, the directors of the National Draft 
Bisenhower League ordered the group’s dissolu- 
tion, but called on the local chairmen of branches 
in 16 states to throw their support to Harold RB. 
Stassen, a candidate for the Republican nomina- 

of ‘i 


on, 
Jan, 25—Harold E. Stassen announced he would 
enter the Ohio Republican primary against Sen. 
Robert, A. Taft, but would stay out of New York. 


LABOR 


Jan, 1—A ban placed by James C. Petrillo, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Musicians, A. 
¥. L., on the making of commercial master phono- 
graph recordings went into effect at midnight when 
the contract between the union and 771 recording 
companies expired. Petrillo said, ‘‘We’re never 
going to make records, ever.’ 

Jan. 2—Ending hearings on a strike of 1,500 


_printers against six Chicago newspapers, Chairman 
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Owens (R.-Ill.) of a House subcommittee sail 
appeared to him that Local 16, Chicago Typogray 
ical Union, A. F. L., was being used as a “guw 
pig’? to test the Taft-Hartley law. E | 

Jan. A new two-year contract-was sig 
between the Publishers Assn. of New York | 
Local 2, International Printing Pressmen’s 
Assistants’ Union under which 1,900 newar 
pressmen received a weekly wage increase 

Jan. 14—Federal Judge Walter J. LaBuy 
Chicago acquitted James C. Petrillo, presidenn 
the American Federation of Musicians, of the C@ 
ernment’s charge that he violated the Lea Acq 
compelling a radio station to hire more pers 
than were needed to perform actual services. Ju 
LaBuy previously (Dec. 2, 1946) had dismisse 
similar charge against Petrillo, ruling that the? 
Act, aimed specifically against the musicians’ 
leader, was unconstitutional, but the United St/ 
Supreme Court ordered that the case should¢ 
tried on its merits. f 

Jan. 22—President Green of the American F 
eration of Labor proposed that the working 
should be increased by an hour, at existing 07 
time rates, to combat inflation and increase y 
duction. 

Jan. 29—James C. Petrillo, president of 
American Federation of Musicians, authorized 
plication of musical programs over both stané 
and FM broadcasting stations. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Jan. 9—Speaking before the American Re 
Federation in Washington, Beardsley Ruml, chs 
man of the board of R. H. Macy, Inc., New Y¥q 
said retailers could help fight inflation by avoic¢ 
speculative commitments; being careful about | 
penditures for building and maintenance, and) 
operating with the Government in measures < 
policies deemed necessary for inflation cont 
even if they disliked them. { 

Jan. 14—Henry Ford, 2nd, said that 1949 pra 
of his company’s automobiles would go up, 
not for the sake of higher profits, but because 
increased production costs and because more ¥& 
would be built into them. 

Jan. 19—Secretary of Commerce Harriman 1 
the House Ways and Means Committee that it wa 
be economically ‘‘dangerous’’ to divert more priw 
capital into investments for such purposes as pli 
modernization and expansion, as proposed wun 
the Republican tax reduction plan. Such inve 
ments, he said, would Saere vate inflationary pi 
sures by diverting more of the current output fin 
the consumers and increasing demand for the sh 
Supplies of steel. 

Jan. 22.—The International Bank for Rece 
struction and Development (World Bank) show 
@ profit of $1,317,610 for the last quarter of 1! 
the first profit in its history. - 
_ Jan. 27—United States Steel Corp. had a | 
income in 1947, before the declaration of dividen 
of $126,704,272, the highest profit since 1929. — 


GENERAL 5 


Jan. 1—A freezing rainstorm accompanied by | 
mile winds hit the Chicago area, paralyzing tra 
and communications, wrecking radio towers 4 
smashing store windows. Seven persons were Kill) 
in automobile accidents caused by the storm. 
York City, digging out from the heaviest snow: 
in its history (Dec. 27, 1947) was swept by a M 
ice storm which put power lines out of commissiu! 
leaving large sections of the city without electrici 
The fire alarm system also was damaged.—At 4 
dalia, Mo., two Missouri Pacific trains collided 
a blinding snowstorm. Among the 14 persons kil 
were Alexander W. Weddell, former United Stag 
Ambassador to Spain and Argentina, and his w H 

Jan. 2—The New Year’s holiday death toll due 
accidental causes throughout the nation was. 11) 
the Associated Press reported. 

Jan. 3—A shipment of 65,000 pounds'of TNT ‘ 
seized as it was being loaded on a Palestine-bow 
freighter in Jersey City. 

Jan. Ten children, on a Sunday ride on 
tractor-drawn sleigh, were killed near Tolee 
Ohio, when the vehicle stalled and was hit b {i 

s 
. 


train. 
Jan. %—A_ chartered twin-engined eng 
Plane, bound from New York tS Puerto Ri 


crashed in flames near Savannah, Ga., killing 177 
the 28 persons on board. Sixteen of the dead we! 
Py ey : 
an. e meat prices in New York re 
another four to 10 cents a pound News ae 
State Police raided a farm in Monmouth Court 
and seized 50,000 pounds of -powder, an explos 
stronger than TNT, destined for Palestine. Wig 
men pee pegs t 
an, n embargo was’ plac V 
Assets Administration on all undelivered ae rs 
surplus explosives following the seizure in upste 
New OS wee eian ee loaded with 1 
’ ve estined for th nde 
ground in Palestine. eee 


a 
i 
a 
i 
a 
4 


‘ 


‘ 
‘ 
i 


exiled Bulgarian anti-Communist leader. 
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Feb. 16—President, Truman notified Congress he 
would seek additional funds for military aid for 
Greece and Turkey at the expiration of the first 
$400,000,000 program. He deciared that this was 
necessary to bolster American policy in the Medi- 
terranean. He warned unless Greece received fur- 
ther support, the Communist minority, subservient 
to foreign influences, ‘‘would impose its will on 
the Greek people by force of arms.’’-—The White 
House disclosed that the President had appealed 
to the heads of Arab states to-‘‘exercise restraint 
in dealing with the Palestine question.’’—The Su- 
preme Court upheld continued Federal rent con- 
trols as constitutional. ory : 

Feb. 18—The Senate approved, without a roll- 
call, a resolution to cut President Truman’s 1948-49 
budget by $2,500,000,000, from $39,700,000,000 to 
$37,200,000,000. The resolution estimated revenues 
of $47,300,000,000 for the fiscal year, compared with 
the President’s estimate of $44,500,000,000. The ex- 
pected surplus, without making allowance for a 
reduction in taxes, was put at $10,100,000,000. 

Feb, 19—The assertion that the United States 
was the “‘No. 1 target’’ of Soviet expansionist im- 
perialism was made before a House Un-American 
Activities subcommittee by Dr. Georgi M. el 

€ sal 
that American citizens were being trained inside 
Russia ‘‘to take over’ the U. S. Government after 
Sowing the seeds of Communism. 7 

Feb. 20—Without any direct reference to Soviet 
Russia and her satellites, President Truman, in a 
report to Congress, expressed the view that the 
United Nations organization ‘‘is making headway”’ 
despite the obstructionist tactics of the Eastern 
European countries. He added that ‘‘the strength- 
ening of the U. N. continues to be a cornerstone 
of the foreign policy of the United States.’-—The 
President flew to Key West.on the first lap of a 
Caribbean inspection tour and vacation.—The State 
Department announced that the last American 
troops had been withdrawn from Panama. : 

eb. 21—The State Department rejected a Soviet 
protest against a proposed United States-British- 
French conference on Germany's economic future, 
declaring that the U. S. S. R. had failed to observe 
the Potsdam Agreement’s ‘‘principles of economic 
unity’’ for the Reich, thereby endangering recovery 
for all of Europe. 

Feb. 23—In a message sent to Congress while he 


_ Was away on his Caribbean cruise, President Tru- 


man asked for extension of Federal rent control 
to April 30, 1949, and also presented a 10-year 
program for the construction of 10,000,000 housing 
units with Federal aid. 

Feb. 24—The Senate, by a voice vote, approved 


_ extension of Federal Rent Control until April 30, 


1949. The House voted for a one-month stop-gap 
extension to prevent lapse of rent control while 
the Senate bill was under discussion.—At the open- 


' ing of his trial in Federal Court on three charges 


of subornation of perjury growing out of a Senate 
committee’s investigation of his wartime business 
activities, Maj. Gen. Bennett E. Meyers, former 
Army Air Forces procurement officer, denied he had 
induced a former associate to lie in his behalf. 
Feb. 25—The Republican majority in the Senate, 
by a voice vote, pushed through a bill setting up 
& committee, with $170,000 in funds, to investigate 
the Truman Administration and particularly the 
Justice Department under Attorney General Tom 
C. Clark. The Democrats charged the Republicans 


with setting off on a ‘fishing expedition.” 


Feb. 26—Sen. Homer Ferguson (R.-Mich.) was 
chosen to head a seven-member committee set up 
to investigate the Truman Administration. The 
committee was given carte blanche in the scope 
ot its investigation and was described as the most 
powerful group of its kind in Congressional his- 
tory.—Secretary of State Marshall asked Congress 
for an additional $275,000,000 for military and 
economic aid for Greece and Turkey to keep sup- 
cane, flowing after the original appropriation of 
400,000,000 was exhausted. 

Feb. 27—Concurring in a Senate resolution (Feb. 
18), the House voted, 315 to 36, to cut President 
Truman's proposed budget by $2,500,000,000. The 
vote was: For the reduction, Republicans, 212) 
Democrats, 103; against, Democrats: 35, American 
Labor, 1.—The House Committee on Foreign Aid 
recommended that appropriations for the Marshall 
Buropean Recovery Program should be limited to 
$4,500,000,000 for a 12-month period.—The Senate 
defeated, for the fourth time, a Democratic-spon- 
sored Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and power 
project.—President Truman signed, at Key West, 
Fila., bills flown to him from Washington which 
extended the existence of the rent control bill and 
the Maritime Commission. 

Feb. 29—The Soviet Union and Communists in 
poet have only ‘‘one goal—world revolution’’ 

nd it was up to the United States to spearhead 
a global movement to save democracy by fencing 
off Red Russia, a subcommittee of the House For. 
eign Affairs Committee, headed by Rep. Frances 


P, Bolton (R.-Ohio), warned in a report tc 
gress, : 


FOREIGN 


Feb. 1—Government spokesmen in N ew | 
reported that secret police had uncovered | 
to assassinate Prime Minister Pandit Jaws: 
Nehru of India and two of his Cabinet mex 
One spokesman iaid the conspiracy to as 
group that plotted the death of Mohandg 
Gandhi. Police arrested G. V. Deshpande, . 
tary of the extremist Mahasabha party— 
violence in Bombay Province took the lives 
Hindus.—Arab underground forces bombes 
building of The Palestine Post in Jerusalem 
English-language newspaper in the Holy La 
compositor was killed and 20 other persons 
injured.—The Soviet Union protested to the 
States against the alleged ‘‘inspection’’ of iff 
sels in the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Jars 
Flying Fortresses which, it was charged, 
Russian merchant ships and circled them at 
top altitude. ; : 

Feb. 2—A 10-year treaty of friendship, com 
and navigation between the United State 
italy was signed in Rome by American Amba 
James C, Dunn and Italian Foreign Minister = 
Carlo Sforza.—The Government of India ou 
all communal organizations and private arm 
The Council of the Republic, upper house « 
French Parliament, 188 to 91, approved ests 
ment of a free market for gold. The legs 
currency market opened on the Paris Bourse) 
dollars being bought at 314 francs, or 100 
more than the official rate of exchange.—Haj 
el-Husseini, exiled Mufti of Jerusalem, arrid 
Damascus, Syria, by plane from Cairo and a. 
went into conference with Fawzi el-Kawukjil 
mander of the Arab ‘‘People’s Army.’’ 

Feb. 3—In protest against what they calk 
adequate food rations, 1,750,000 workers ij 
United States and British occupation Zon 
Germany went on a 24-hour strike, closing # 
factories and shops and paralyzing railroad 
portation. They blamed the German food 4 
istrations in the two zones.—Arab ter 
bombed the Central Prison in Jerusalem, BD 
police foiled a major jail break. Only two co 
escaped. The day’s death toll in fighting ing 
ous parts of Palestine was three British const} 
six Arabs and five Jews.—Queen Wilhelmii 
the Netherlands, in a broadcast in Englis| 
The Hague on the future relationship betwee 
country and Indonesia, said that ‘‘coloniali 
dead.’ She said her Government encourage 
Indonesian people in their efforts toward 
government. ; 

Feb. 4—Prime Minister Attlee told the Hon 
Commons his Government would oppose { 
mass wage increases unless they were accom! 
by a corresponding increase in production 
also objected to any rise in incomes from pm 
rent ‘‘or other like sources.’’—Fritz Kuhn, fi 
leader of the German-American Bund whe 
deported from the United States (September, 
after serving a prison sentence, escaped from 
Vacnhau concentration camp where he was © 
detained by German denazification authoritie 

Feb. 5—Two hours before he was to appes 
fore a United States Tribunal to answer war 
charges, Nazi Field Marshal Johannes Blas 
was killed when he leaped from the third-ti 
the military prison in Nuremberg. ae | 

Feb. 6—In a general election in Hire for the 
Eireann (Parliament), the Fianna Fail, Py 
Eamon de Valera’s party, lost its erat | 
Fianna Fail won 68 seats compared with 77 
last Dail, while six other parties captured | 
of 79 seats.—Formation of a bicameral eco 
government for the combined United State 
British zones in Germany was announced by 
Lucius D. Clay and Lt. Gen. Brian Robertson 
American and British Military Governors: 
new bizonai government was to consist of 
and lower legislative chambers, an executives 
mittee and a Supreme Court.—Gen. Otta 
Stuelpnagel, who as Nazi commander of the’ 
area during the war ordered the executicl 
hundreds of hostages, hanged himself in Che 
Midi Prison in Paris on the eve of a war G 
hearing. ; 

Feb. 7—A wave of strikes and violence 
American-occupied South Korea after a Comn# 
organization had demanded the immediate | 
drawal of United States troops and of a Ul 
Nations Commission which had recommended 
the U. N. Little Assembly at Lake Success, It 
should settle the question of Korea’s future. 
ty-two persons, including four policemen, 
killed in the disorders.—Chinese Communist t 
captured the Nationalist stronghold of Li 
in Manchuria and advanced to within seven» 
of the former capital, Mukden. al 

' 
6 


Feb. 8—Calling the atomic bomb the ‘‘mos 
rible weapon” conceived by the human min d, 
Pius XII, in an address to the Pontifical A ci 
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; in Rome, urged that the use of atomic | for common action against the Soviet Union was 
warlike purposes should be outlawed. | made by Russia in the last of a series of ‘‘revela-. 
machine-gunners opened fire at point | tions’’ based on alleged German Foreign Office 
ge into a mass formation of 11,000 re- documents.—The British Government, to back up 
Pathans and tribesmen near Naoshera,| ‘‘hands-ofi’ warnings to Argentina and Chile, 
Benes ordered the cruiser Nigeria from South Africa to 
ublication (Jan. 21) | South America to assert Britain’s sovereignty over 
German documenis on Nazi-Soviet rela-| the Falkland Islands and its Artarctic dependen- 
cies.—A People’s Court in Budapest sentenced Miss 
agen oe am Petey a United States citizen 
: an ormer employee of the Associated Press, to 
and that Britain and France had “‘re-| six months in prison for allegedly failing to report 
collective security and, instead, had ap-| subversive activities to the police.—The U.S. S. R. 
Hitler. Without these ‘‘ruinous’’ policies, | set up a “Democratic People’s Republic’ in its ~ 
would have been unable to rearm and “‘the| occupation zone in Northern Korea. 
e chances of unleashing a second world war Feb. 17—The Arab League in Cairo rejected 
have been reduced to a minimum,” the | President Truman's appeal for moderation in the 
a ‘ Palestine situation, charging his policy was re7 
10—In an organized action, Arabs attacked | sponsible for unrest in the Holy Land.—President 
ed a large part of the Jewish quarter in| Gabriel Gonzalez Videla of Chile landed from a@ 
navy transport on Greenwich Island, north of 
| Antarctica, to claim for his country lands which 
2 s Britain regards as parts of the empire.—Hight crew 
Killed and 19 others, including 13 Arabs, | members of the U.S. aircraft carrier Midway were 
ly wounded.—Greek rebels, irom a distance | lost when their launch was swamped off Toulon, 
two miles, shelled the port of Salonika | France. 
-mm mortars. A British soldier and three, Feb. 18—The Dail Eireann (Parliament) in Dub- 
were killed. Government airplanes forced | lin elected John A. Costello, former Attorney 
bels to retreat.—The island of Ceylon, for- |General, as Prime Minister of Ireland to succeed 
y a Crown Colony, became a full-fledged do- | Eamon de Valera who had held office for 16 years. 
within the British Commonwealth when | Costello, a member of the Fine Gael (United Irish) 
st Parliament was inaugurated in Colombo. | party, won by a vote of 75 to 68.—Soviet Russia 
1i— Quoting alleged documents seized by | and Communist-dominated Hungary signed a 20- 
jan occupation forces in Germany, the Soviet | year mutual assistance and cooperation treaty in 
mation Bureau charged that two years before | Moscow. 
War Il started in 1939, Britain and France Feb. 19—King Yahya Hamid el Din, 85, of the 
eennived with Hitler at starting the war and, | Arabian kingdom of Yemen and three of his 16 
ir appeasement policies, had sought to direct | sons were murdered in a palace revolution in Sana, 
fazi aggression agaimst the U. S. 8. R.—A| the tiny country’s capital. Sayed Abdullah Ibn 
sh naval vessel intercepted a small ship with | Ahmed el Wazir, former First Minister, was elected 
authorized Jewish immigrants off the Pales- | Iman (Islamic jeader) and King, and another of — 
They were immediately transshipped | Yahya’s sons, Emir Seif el Hak Ibrahim, Premier. 
prus. Feb. 20—In open revolt against Communist dom- 
b. 12—Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the| ination of the government, 12 members of the 
ier, called on British business and industry Czechoslovak coalition Cabinet in Prague, repre- 
3 7? prices at January levels or reduce] senting five parties, handed their resignations to 
while the Government was completing the | President Eduard Benes.—Jewish terrorists shelled 
ing of its program to combat the domestic} the Arab section of Haifa, Palestine, with mortars, 
bmic crisis. He also appealed to labor to with-| killing six persons.—The Nationalist Government 
es for one month.—| in Nanking admitted the capture by Chinese Com= 
d that Sir Oliver| munist forces of the Manchurian steel city of 
expert on the Eu- Anshan. 
d been appointed Feb. 21—President Eduard Benes of Czechoslo- 
tates to Succeed | vakia refused the resignatio of 12 anti-Com- 
S$ that Britain| munist members of his coalition Cabinet, saying 
with Hitler | he would not subject his country to a ¢otalitarian 
the Foreign | regime.—The lower house of the Japanese Diet 
elected Hitoshi Ashida, head of the Democratic 


Feb. 22—A heavy explosion in the modern Jew- 
ish section of Jerusalem took the lives of 54 per- 
sons. Jewish underground groups blamed British 
forces for the blast and killed nine Britons in 
reprisal.—Representatives of the Arab League voted 
in Cairo to create an ‘‘Arab Liberation Army” if 
the United Nations sent an international force 
into Palestine to carry out its decision to partition 
the Holy Land. i 

Feb. 23—Communist government spokesmen in 
Prague charged that the Czech National Socialist 
partys second largest political group in the country, 
was conspiring to overthrow the Communist gov- 
ernment of Premier Klement Gottwald by an armed 
uprising. Police and militia were called out te 
patrol Prague and guard all government buildings. 
All Czechs were forbidden to leave the country 
except by special permission. - 

Feb. 24—The Communist forces of Premier 
Klement Gottwald gained complete control of 


\ 


tain in their bizonal area in 
ers of the urge 


al rp 
tb. 14—Despite a prohibition in the Potsdam 
on, the U. S. and British Military Gov- 
in Western Germany authorized German 


Ministers and approve a new Cabinet designated 
gin aluminum. The by Gottwald. The Communists suppressed opposi- 
economic measure | tion newspapers and warned the army to “remain 
ce the future.”’’—In a| true to the Soviet Union.’”’—Lt. Gen. William A. 
the Kremlin’s pre-war | Van Fleet arrived in Athens by plane to assume 
ression | command of the U. S. military mission to Greece. 
edient Feb. 25—President Eduard Benes of Czechoslo- 
vakia yielded to a Communist ultimatum to install 
ded two Arab villages | 2 pro-Soviet Cabinet and join the Russian bloc in 
thern Galilee, ling 11 Arabs.—The U. S.| Eastern Europe. Benes explained that he was 
tish Military vernors proclaimed estab- | moved by his conviction that socialism is a way 
mt of a central Bank of German States for | of ee desired by an overwhelming part of our 
erged occupation zones.—Without any oppo- | peop e.”’ ; 
3. Natalicio Gonzalez, candidate of the|_ Feb. 26—In a joint statement, the United States, 
do party, the only legal party, was elected | Britain and France condemned seizure of the Gov- 
nt of Paraguay.—In Caracas, Romulo Gal-| ernment of Czechoslovakia by the Communists as “ 
novelist, was installed as BF eee Gee ae Seber of ae piseri ape 3 
Y ef executive e cloak of a go ee, . 
oan i gn Communist coup, the statement said, pl “in 


15—Zion 


'B 


ver settle-- 

reared and three | liberty to which all. democratic nations are at- 

7 ; liberty >The Communists consolidated their grab 
States, throug of power_by forcing members of the Czech Parlia- 
ht to make peac ment in Prague to pledge their support of the new 


t 


=the. 


States and the Soviet Union. 


fore the Economic and Social 


\ . t r 
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regime’s proe-Soviet policies —Britain ordered the 
cruiser Shetiield from Cartagena, Colombia, to 
Belize, British Honduras, in a dispute with Guate- 
mala over the crown colony’s future. Another 
.ceruiser, the Nigeria, reached the Faikland Islands 
in the South Pacific to uphold British sovereignty 
over the islands and some dependencies in Antarc- 
tica claimed by Argentina and Chile. _ Pe 

Feb, 2/—The Finnish Government in Helsinki 
reported that its President, Juno K. Paasikivi, had 
receiyed from Generalissimo Svalin in Moscow a 
note inviting Finland to join in a ‘‘mutual defense 
treaty’ similiar to the one imposed py Communist 
elements in Czechoslovakia.—The new Communist- 
dominated Czechoslovak Government in Prague 
placed a censorship on foreign newspapermen and 
broadcasters.—Britain ordered a second cruiser, 
the Devonshire, from Jamaica, in the West Indies, 
to British Honduras.—Disorders in American-occu- 
‘pied Southern Korea took a death toll of 37. Com- 
munist mobs were blamed. 

Feb. 28—The Moscow radio announced the text 
of ‘Generalissimo Stalin’s ‘‘invitation’’ to Finland 
to sign a ‘“‘pact of friendship’’ with the Soviet 
Union. The note reminded Finland that two other 
countries that had fought on Hiiler’s side—Hun- 
gary and Rumania—had signed with the U.S.S.R. 


“treaties of mutual assistance against possible 
' German aggressioni’—The new Communist-dom- 


inated Government of Czechoslovakia banned 27 
United States and other foreign newspapers and 
magazines and also deprived foreign radio report- 
‘ers of their broadcasting privileges.—Greek Secur- 


_ fty Police rounded up 800 alleged Communists ‘in 


Athens and Piraeus and executed 13 prisoners con- 
victed of treason—The Guatemalan Government 
appealed to the United States to intervene in its 
territorial dispute with Britain and also protested 
to the United Nations against the dispatch of two 
British cruisers to Belize, British Honduras. 

‘Feb. 29—Twenty-eight British soldiers were killed 
When the Jewish terrorist Stern Gang blew up 
three cars of a Cairo-to-Haifa train by land mines 
near Rehovoth, Palestine.—Spurred to action by 
the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia, the Pre- 
Miers and Foreign Ministers of the Netherlands, 


_ Belgium and Luxemburg, at a meeting in Brussels. 
‘ agreed in principle to an Anglo-French proposal 


of a union of Western Nations. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Feb. 2—The opening of the sixth session of the 
Economie and Social Council at Lake Success, N. 
-Y., was marked by a clash between the United 
After Dr. Charles 
Malik of Lebanon had been elected president with- 
out opposition, William L. Thorp, the American 
member, nominated Hernan Santa Cruz of Chile 
for first vice president. Dr. Amaszasp A. Arutiuni- 
an, of Russia, named Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland 
for the post and assailed Thorp. Dr. Santa Cruz, 
however, was elected, but, as a conciliatory ges- 
ture toward the Soviet bloc, Leo L. Kaminsky of 
White Russia was chosen as second vice president. 
__ Feb. 5—Despite objections by United States and 
Canadian representatives, the Economic and Social 


_ Council approved tne application of the tiny prin- 


cipality of Monaco on the French Riviera for mem- 
bership in the Educational, Scientific and Cultural 


' Organization. 


Feb. 6—In a letter to U. N. Secretary General 
Trygve Lie, the Arab Higher Command warned 
that the Arabs would fight “‘to the last man”’ 
against any forces sent to Palestine to effect par- 
tition of the country. 

Feb. 7—The Palestine Commission requested the 
British Government to permit it to arm and train 
Jewish and Arab militia in preparation for the 
withdrawal of British troops (May 15, 1948) from 


the Holy Land. 

Feb. Union charged before the 
Economic and Social Council that the United States 
and Britain, by using financial and economic pres- 
sures, were holding the Latin-American republics 


Feb. 12—The Security Council recessed debate 
special Indian 
delegation to return home for consultation, 

Feb, 16—Warning that the withdrawal of British 
troops would be followed by “uncontrolled, wide- 
in the Holy. Land 
unless measures were taken to preserve order, the 
Palestine Commission informed the Security Coun- 
cil it could not carry out the partitioning of the 
country into Jewish and Arab states unless it re- 
ceived ‘‘military forces in adequate strength,”’ 

Feb. 1i—Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland charged be- 


Council that thi 
Marshall Buropean Recovery Program would “split 


_ Europe economically” and that the withholding of 


credits irom Eastern Europe would pr 
and politically dangerous. > rit geese 


Feb. 22—The Jewish Agency for Palestine for- 


- mally accused Britain before the Palestine Com- 


mission of abetiing Arab attacks and under; 
peace and security in Palestine. Hien 


e 
\ 


Feb, 23—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, sp 
fore the Palestine Commission, urged that 
ternational police force be established to hs 
the U. N. plan for partitioning the Holy Lan iv 

Feb. 24—Chief U. S. Delegate Warren R. Ad 
told the Security Council that the Washi 
Government was ready to discuss with other pq 
the question of using armed force to preserve = 
in Palestine, but was unwilling to approve>ox 
use of U. N. troops to enforce the partition & 
Holy Land into Jewish and Arab states. 

Feb. 25—The United States proposed to tha 
curity Council to appoint a committee compu 
the representatives of the Big Five Powers tii 
termine whether the situation in Palestine \ 
threat to international peace and to recom 
action to prevent continuance of the disordé 
the Holy Land.—The Economic and Social CG 
voted to establish a regional Economic Comm 
for Latin America to coordinate the econom 
the 20 republics 

Feb. 26—The Little Assembly, 31 to 2, o 
the Korean Commission to proceed with elec 
‘in such parts of Korea as are accessible’ as 
toward setting up a national government de 
the Soviet Union’s opposition.—Secretary Ges 
‘Trygve Lie warned there would be chaos in 
tine after the withdrawal of British troops wl 
the United Nations took definite steps to maiz! 
peace and order there. 

Feb. 27—The Jewish Agency for Palestine | 
fied the Security Council it was prepared 
up an independent Jewish state in the Holy 2 
piso without thé backing of an international 
orce. 

Feb. 29—By cable and mail, contributions pe 
in from all corners of the worid in support 6: 
U. N. campaign to clothe and feed 230,000,000 
titute children by collecting a day’s pay froma 
well-to-do and wage earners in all continents 


POLITICS ; 


Feb. 2—The executive council of the Amer 
Federation ef Labor, meeting in Miami, denot 
Henry A. Wallace as a ‘“‘front, spokesman | 
apologist for the Communist party,’’ and ¥ 
unanimously to reject his third party candida 
President. 

Feb. 6—Lee Pressman resigned as general ex 
sel of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
of the United Steel Workers in a disagreet 
with the C. I. O. executive board which ¥ 
against supporting the Wallace third party tiell 

Feb. 9—Charles G. Ross, White House press 
retary, denied Capitol Hill reports that Presiii 
Truman was considering modification of his 
rights program to appease rebellious South 
Democrats. a 

Feb. 12—A resolution calling on ‘‘all true Ww 
Jeffersonian Democrats’’ to join in opposing F 
ident, Truman’s civil rights program was adow 
at a rally of 4,000 Southern Democrats in Jacki 
Miss.—Gov. Dewey of New York, a eit, bra 


the Republican nomination for President, pri 
in a Lincoln Day speech in Boston that the BY 
pean Recovery Program should be used to SB 
establishment of a federation of free Europ 
meron As In his fi 
eb. 15—In his first New York City appears 

as a third party candidate for President He nl : 
Wallace rejected an appeal -by Mayor O’Dwye# 
New York City to rejoin the Democratic party, 
accused the Truman Administration of bein 
Sponsible for the bloodshed in Palestine becaus 
was ‘‘scared’’ to face the realities of the situ: 

Feb. 17—Leo Isacson, candidate of the Amer 
Labor party, who had the active backing of Hall 
A. Wallace, was elected to Congress in a spt 
election in Bronx County, New York Citys || 
polled 22,697 votes to 12,578 for Karl Propper, b 
inee of‘ the regular Democratic organization h 
by Edward J. Flynn; 3,840 for Dean Alfange, - 
eral party, and 1,482 for Joseph A. De Negris, - 
publican. The district normally is Democratit 

Feb. 19—In two Jefferson-Jackson Day speee! 
in Washington, President Truman told a rec 
crowd of Democrats that world conditions were! 
grave “‘to put an isolationist in the White Hous 
—Some Southern Democrats boycotted the ding! 


in protest against the President’ ti q 
ae t’s civil rights 7 


oak 


program in the party’s national platfor: A a 
Feb. 21—The Americans for Demiocratie AC 
holding their first annual convention in Philad 
ects condemned ee third party candidacy 

. Wallace and voted su CAE 

pean Recovery Program. wae 
Feb. 23—Sen. J. Ho 
Island, Democratic nation 


—Sen. Glen H. 


e ‘ 
oe, 


ston he was leaving the Democratic party; to $1. May corn closed 53g to 5%— cents a bushel 

r Vice President on Henry A. Wallace’s ithe erg eng 6 8 cents, oats were 244 
5 oO cen: gher, soy beans, 3 to 444 cents, and 

A. Wallace charged before the| lard rose 5 to 35 cents a hundred pounds.—iIn the 

Washington | House in Washington, Rep. Andresen (R.-Minn.) 
laying the} announced that Congress would investigate the 
break in the commodity market. 

Feb. 10—New selling waves swept the nation’s 
commodity and security markets. Grain futures 
dropped the permissible limits. Cotton futures 
dropped from $7.10 to the limit of $10 a bale. On 
the New York Stock Exchange most issues dipped 
D one to four points, hitting new lows for an eight- 
mor of Louisiana, month period.—Reaction to the slump in com- 
el Houston Jones. Pies modity prices brought cuts in the prices of meats, 
626—Gov. William M. Tuck of Virginia asked | flour, butter and sugar in the nation’s retail stores. 

te General Assembly in Richmond to keep Feb. 11—Liquidation continued in the nation’s 

ent Truman’s name off the state’s Presiden- | commodity markets, causing further drops in the 
lot and retain only the names of Presiden- | prices of wheat, corn and soy beans. Livestock 
Hectors not bound to support the Democratic | prices in Chicago fluctuated as a result of reduced 


Long, won a Democr 


's national policies. receipts.—In New York securities rallied slightly 
LABOR on the Stock Exchange.—Secretary of Agriculture 
in Anderson appealed to Congress for quick action on 


. $—Arguments opened in Federal Court, In-| a bill authorizing him to fix margin requirements 
polis, in a suit brought by the National Labor for commodity traders to curb speculation. He 
fons Board against the International Typo- named E. T. Maynard, a Chicago trader, as hay- 
ical Union, A. F. L., on charges of unfair | ing made $300,000 to $400,000 by selling short since 
practices in violation of the Taft-Hartley | the slump began, 
Act. The N. L. R. B., seeking a temporary Feb. 14—For the first time in 10 days, trading 
stion against the union, cited 23 alleged il- | on the nation’s commodity exchanges returned to 
acts against newspapers in all sections of the | a semblance of normalcy, with some grains scoring — 
7, including Chicago where newspaper print- slight gains and cotton closing firmly. ; 
ad been on strike for 11 weeks.—A federal Feb. 16—Wheat, corn and other grains showed 
jury in Washington_opened a hearing into| steady gains on all commodity markets. Livestock 
mes that the C. I. O. News, organ of the|and butter prices surged upward. The New York 
s of Industrial Organizations, had violated | Stock Exchange also recovered, most stocks show- 
plitical section of the Taft-Hartley Act by |ing gains—A_ Senate investigating committee 
an active part in a special election for Con- | cleared E. T. Maynard of Chicago of any impro- 
fn Baltimore (July 15, 1947). priety in his ‘‘short’’ trading in wheat, which 
. 11—Philip Murray, president of the C. I. O., | netted him heavy profits. 
nis organization were indicted in Washington Feb. 19—All American steel companies announced 
Iharges they had violated the Taft-Hartley | price increases of approximately $5 a ton for semi- 
Law forbidding unions to make “‘a contribu- | finished products, blaming higher operating costs. 
or expenditures’’ in any election for a Federal Feb. 20—Retail food prices throughout the coun- 
| try dropped 3 to 4 percent as a result of the break 
¥7—Commercial printers in Philadelphia | in commodity prices, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
the International Typographical Union, A. F. | tics reported. 
or $380,000 damages for losses allegedly suf- Feb. 21—The Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
@s a result of the union’s ban on overtime | gress, headed by Sen. Taft (R.-Ohio), voted to 
other restrictive practices. summon representatives of the steel industry to 
bh. 24—In protest against a proposal to cut the explain the $5-a-ton increase for semi-finished 
year by four weeks, with a corresponding | products. ; , ae 
m wages, about half of the 2,200 public school Feb. 24—By radio from his yacht, the Williams- 
srs in Minneapolis, Minn., members of an purg, in the Caribbean, President Truman ordered 
ZL. union, went on strike, closing all of the| the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Depart- 
5 schools. ment of Commerce and his Council of Economic 
De onstitutionality of provisions in the | Advisers to inquire into the price rise in the steel 
Hartley Labor Act giving the National Labor industry. 
ons Board the right to seek injunctions while GENERAL 
anagement disputes were peing heard be- 
poard was upheld by Federal Judge Luther Feb. 2—Gerhart Eisler, described as Moscow's 
gert in Indianapolis. chief agent in the United States, was arrested in’ 
21—The United Automobile Workers, C. I.| New York City on a deportation warrant obtained 
ed in Federal District Court, Washington, 4| by the Department of Justice —Mayor O’Dwyer of 
suit to test the constitutionality of provisions New York City appealed to the Navy to lend oil to 
s ‘Taft-Hartley Act forbidding labor organiza~ the city to relieve the critfcal shortage which had 
to use their funds in political campaigns. left Herd mehcees wine heats ee La- 
vd \ mont, , chairman 0 e boa of J. P. Morgan 
Ag BUSINESS AND FINANCE 2-3 & Co., died in Boca Grande, Fla. 
p. 4—Prices broke in the nation’s commodities Feb. 4—Another heavy snowstorm struck the 
vats. causing a slump also in securities and | Atlantic Coast area, leaving from five to eight 
s Wall St. Cotton futures broke as much as | inches of snow in its wake. 
a, bale; wheat, 10 cents a bushel; corn, 8 cents; Feb. 5—To relieve the fuel shortage, the Navy 
cents; soy beans, 8 cents, and lard, $2 a| released 4,200,000 gallons of light fuel oil for dis-— 
pounds. Stocks dropped from $1 to $5 a| tribution to heatless homes throughout New York . 
€ 7 State. New York City’s share was 2,730,000 gallons. 


ns a ee ee ee . 


odity prices con- 
ping another 10 
tively, the per- 
futures, includ- 
ar, wool and 
‘o stockyards, 
0 cents per| radioed their plight to Navy and Coast Guard 


ce of hogs $ i 
ed pounds, the average pri fields, and airplanes, 


. Butter prices dipped betwe E t _wa 
ound aad Sas. yabout 1% cent a dozen. made by Capt. Harry T. (Dick) Merrill, the line’s i 


r p 4 
" industrial stocks fell to the lowest level | chief pilot. : 

} Re antns and other stocks dropped, but Feb. 9—The Department of Commerce placed an 2 

y of them rallied by the end of the day. embargo on oil shipments from Atlantic Coast . 

b. Y—-While wheat and corn prices dropped | ports because of the fuel shortage. — 

mmodity markets, they Feb. 10—The late Thomas W. Lamont, banker, 


with 63 passengers and a crew of six on board, en 
route from Boston to Miami, Fla., made a safe 
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the nation’s co 

Biome recoveries for the first time in four | willed $5,000,000 to Harvard College and left ; 
Oats made et and cotton advanced $1) $4,535, I 
{ riceg stiffened on the New York | charitable purposes.—Department of Justice agents oo 

k Exchange. arrested John Williamson, labor secretary of the ; 

_ 8 May wheat dropped 52 cents a bushel | Communist party, in New ‘york City and held him j 
the four-day slump in commodity, pees oe Repo proceedings: 7, ae fe 

: _vear history of the | had posed as an i , al- 

See te. Ty gio ae ee iene he had never acquired citizenship. He was 

for the first time in five 


born in Beipees i ‘ fone 
, but live- Feb. 12—A 13-year-old news oy, Ralp: J - 
ox Boe Pn peae: -ehacek, who was an honor student, was sentenced 
a|to life imprisonment in Cambridge (Mass.) Su- 

16 perior Court after he pleaded guilty to second de- i 

gree murder in the strangling of a woman neighbor ” 

in Ashland, Mass. - ! : : ; 


c 
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Feb. 14—Winthrop Rockefeller, son of John D. 
Rockefeller Jr., was married to Mrs. Barbara Sears, 
a former actress, in Palm Beach, Fla. The bride, 
daughter of Lithuanian immigrants, formerly was 
the wife of Richard Sears Jr., Third Secretary of 
the U. S, Embassy in Paris.—Floods in eight states, 
from Pennsylvania to Mississippi, killed 15 persons 
and made thousands df families homeless. 

Feb. 16—Ferdinand C. Smith, a native of the 
British West Indies and secretary of the National 
Maritime Union, C. I. O., was arrested in New 
York City as an alien Communist illegally in the 
United States and held for deportation.—The U. S. 
Conference of Mayors, meeting in New York City, 
received an appeal from President Truman to sup- 
port his anti-inflation program. _ = 

Feb. 1i7—Judge John Drewen in Jersey City, N. 
J., directed a verdict of acquittal in the case of 
John R. Longo, political foe of former Mayor 
Frank Hague, following a retrial of a vote fraud 
charge of which, in 1943, Longo was_convicted, 
being sentenced to prison.—Maj. Gen. Bennett E. 
Meyers, former Air Forces procurement officer al- 
Teady charged with perjury, was indicted in Balti- 
more on a charge of evading $15,658 in 1941 income 
taxes, 

Feb. 21—Arriving in San Juan, P. R., by plane 
from Key West, Fla., President Truman assured 
the Puerto Rican people they would be ‘“‘allowed 
te choose their own form of government and their 
ultimate status with respect’ to the United States. 

Feb. 22—President Truman visited the Virgin 
‘slands on his Caribbean tour, and promised the 
islanders wider self-rule. : 

Feb. 25—Completing his Caribbean _tour,- Presi- 
dent Truman returned to Key West, Fla., by plane 
é from Cuba.—Engineers of the State Department’s 
Bee: Voice of America program reported that the Rus- 
‘ Sians had been jamming the frequencies used by 
a the American short-wave transmitters for broad- 
F 


auoG af) 


alc 


‘ith ee 


casts to Moscow. 

Feb. 27—Two members of the editorial staff of 
: The Newburgh (N. Y.) News, Douglas V. Clarke 
. and Charles L. Leonard, were sentenced to 10 days 
in prison and fined $100 each for contempt of court 
for refusing to disclose to a grand jury the source 
of their information leading to an exposé of alleged 

_ Vice and gambling conditions. 


1948—March 


WASHINGTON 


March 1—A House Subcommittee on Un-American 
Activities described Dr. Edward U. Condon, head 
of the National Bureau of Standards, as ‘‘one of 
the weakest links in our atomic security’’ and 
charged he associated ‘‘knowingly or unknowing- 
: ly’’, with alleged Soviet espionage agents. A spokes - 
man for the Department of Commerce said a loyalty 
; _ "board earlier had cleared Condon of suspicion of 
; disloyalty. 

aay ' March 2—The political situation provoked in 
: Europe by the Soviet Union’s expansionist tactics 
S Was likened in the Senate by Sen. Ball (R.-Minn.) 
tad fo the crisis caused by Hitlerite aggression in 1938, 
. Ball contended that the United States foreign pol- 
: iey was lacking in a positive objective which would 
give reassurance to nervous European nations 
= threatened by Communist encirclement. Sen. Van- 
denberg (R.-Mich.) conceded that the E. R. P. was 
no guarantee against another war.—William C. 
é Bullitt, former U. S, Ambassador to Moscow, urged 
sr befcre the House Foreign Affairs Committee that 
Sepa d in military aid should be sent at once 

China to help fight Communism there. 
March 3—In a message from Tokyo to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Gen Douglas MacArthur 
Said that peace in China was the keystone of any 
Pacific policy and that a “fragmentary” military 

aid program would prove of little value. 
} March 4—Secretary of Commerce Harriman re- 
5 fused to comply with a subpoena issued by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee which 
called for the records of a departmental hearing 


est.”’ Condon himself requested an investigation 
by the Joint Congressional Committee on’ Atomic 
reeked eye an end to public smears on scien- 

sts in an 


March i—Lewis Ww. Douglas, U. S. Ambassador 
reported on his arrival 
by plane from London that considerable progress 
had been made toward establishment of a Western 


Chronology—February: March, 1948 — 


European federation on the basis of Se 
State Marshall’s European Recovery Prog 

March 8—By a bi-partisan vote, the S 
feated, 53 to 19, the first attempt to ¢ 
European Recovery Program. Thirty-one 
crats joined 22 Republicans in opposing an ¢ 
ment by Sen. Ball (R.-Minn.), which woul 
called on participating countries to readjis 
rate of exchange of their currencies. Two | 
cratic Senators and 17 Republicans. voted fi 
amendment.—The Supreme Court, in an 
decision, ruied that religious instruction in } 
school buildings was unconstitutional. _ 

March 9—The Senate’s new investigatin: 
committee, headed by Sen. Ferguson (R=N 
opened hearings behind closed doors into ¢ 
that U. S. Attorney General Tom C. Clan 
‘‘whitewashed’’ a case of alleged frauds) - 
Democratic primary in Jackson County, Mo.. 
ident Truman’s home county, in 1946. i 

March i0—The death of Czechoslovak | 
Minister Jan Masaryk, reported as a suicx 
the Communist-controlled Government in Fi 
Was interpreted by Secretary of State Marsi 
showing that the formerly democratic Midd 
ropean country was under ‘‘a reign of terrom 
that the European situation at large was 
very serious.” 

March 11—President Truman, in a letter tos 
Speaker Martin (R.-Mass.), urged the speeq 
bropriation of $55,000,000 in additional inter: 
for France, Italy and Austria pending final 
on Secretary of State Marshall’s European Rei 
Program, 3 

March 12—The Senate voted, 56 to 31, ak 
an amendment by Sen. Taft (R.-Ohio) to ex 
authorization for the first year of the Hui 
Recovery Program from $5,300,000,000 to $4 
000,000. 

March 13—The State Department confirmm 
ports from European sources that the Soviet - 
was suffering from a serious dislocation of iti 
distribution system and that there were breac 
in Moscow and. other large cities. | 

March 14—By a bipartisan vote of 69 to 1, 
Senate approved the European Recovery Prox 
renamed the Economic Cooperation Act of 19 
aid 16 Western European nations. Under thi 
$5,300,000,000 in loans and grants was autho 
for the first 12 months of the four-year Proid 
The vote was: For the measure, Republicani 
Democrats, 38; against, Republicans, 13, Demos 
4.—Secretary of the Army Royall announced 
to permit speedier mobilization of the Army # 
Forces in the event of an emergency, the m 
structure had been reorganized and placed diil 
under the Chief of Staff, Gen. Omar N. Bradlll 
over-all command. | 

March 15—As a sequel to Congressional den 
for files of a hearing by a Department of Ag@ 
ture board into the loyalty of Dr. Edward U. 
don, director of the Bureau of Standards, Pres 
Truman ordered all Federal departments and» 
cies to ignore Congressional Subpoenas oF — 
orders for such confidential data until 
authorized their release.—Maj. Gen. Benr 
Myers, retired, deputy 
Army Air Forces during World War II, was: 
tenced to 20 months to five years in Federal 
following his conviction in United States Dib} 
Court of three counts of subornation of perju 
was accused of inducing a former associate | 
to a Senate investigating committee about his s 
ness activities while he was in the Army. 

March 16—President Truman signed an ex 
order transferring to Italy 29 merchant vessi 
cluding 14 formerly belonging to her, as a 
of renewed friendship. 

March 17—President Truman told a 
of Congress that the Soviet ‘ 
had ‘‘destroyed the independence ‘and demo 
character 
and Central Europe’’ 
their domination to 


% 


aus 


procurement officer oi 


at 
se 


tarily to back up its foreign 
ithe unt 

a e University of Cali 
declared “ev ae 


nd 


influence of the Communists has been prevel! 


ticipation in the European Recovery Pro- 


20—In another reversal of the Truman 
ation’s foreign policy, the United States, 
ction with Britain and France proposed 
n of the Free Territory of Trieste on the 
Sea to Italy. The proposal was submitted 
Soviet Union by the three Governments 
contended that the provisions of the World 
Sale treaty with Italy setting up a United 
steeship for the Free Territory had met 
failure. The proposal evoked a protest from 
avia on the ground she had not been con- 
‘—In Los Angeles Secretary of State Marshall 
med that abandonment by the United States 
proposal to partition Palestine in favor of a 
‘rusteeship was an.interim measure to avert 
sary bloodshed. 
eh 22—By the heaviest majority in the three 
lof the Truman Administration, the Republi- 
bntrolled Senate passed a bill to cut the Fed- 
hcome tax by $4,800,000,000. The vote was 78 
with 30 Democrats voting with 48 Republicans 
tax reduction. All the negative votes were 
y Democrats. 
eh 23—The White House announced that. 
be of the changed situation in Europe, a plan 
f over to the State Department the non-mili- 
spects of the administration of the United 
occupation zone in Germany had been aban- 


wh 25—Secretary of Defense Forrestal and 
Government spokesmen urged before the 
Armed Forces Committee that another 
000,000 should be authorized for military 
ses, that 220,000 men in the 19 to 25-year 
Should be inducted into the armed forces 
nat 850,000 youths in the 18-19-year group 
be called annually for military training.— 
y of State Marshall, commenting on the 
mion’s action in walking out of the Allied 
il i i , said any 


’s functioning wou 

action aimed agai 
President Truman called for a_ truce 
en Jews and Arabs until the United Nations 
rorked out a plan for Palestine’s future ac- 
ble to both.—Both Houses of Congress ap- 
i a bill extending rent control in modified 
for another year. President Truman signed 
ll (March 30.) ; 

hh 26—Rigid restrictions on exports of air- 
, tanks, guns, landing craft, ammunition and 
‘war materiel were placed by a proclamation 
by President Truman following charges in 
ess that warplane engines and other imple- 
“of war were being shipped to the Soviet 
“and its satellites. Future shipments were 
subject to approval by the National Munitions 


nt defining the functions of 


Board. 
oh .27—A bluepri 
ree armed services in the conduct of future 
was made public by Secretary of Defense 
tal. It assigned to the Air Force the respon- 
“of waging strategic air warfare and pro- 
air transport for all the armed forces; to 
a der direction of the Navy, the 
s landings, and to the 
anti-submarine warfare, 
and aerial mine laying. 


‘mi Relations Committee, 
f ged the National Gov 
nefficiency and corruption. 
‘created an impression W 
Cod 


_ 
wh 29—Declaring that the United States had 
ght pared at the 
f£ Wor d pleas by 
» draft a prog obilization, 
rd M. Baruch 
3 hout 


m of blueprints for emer- 
d industrial progr f 


States was rea 

“not stand idly by and see the liberties 

Id debauched.”’ 
‘ch 30—Although the State Department had 
Jain its opposition to the move, the House 
449 to 52, an amendment to the European 
Pete Sates ed, b: voice vote. 
n.—The Senate approved, by 4 ‘ 
000 in economic and mili- 


re the Senate Armed Serv- | 


ed a stop- 


Chronology—March, 1948 


Spain eligible for par- | 


gap selective draft and universal military training 
&$ War-provoking measures. 

March 31—The House passed an omnibus $6,205,- 
000,000 foreign aid bill, 329 to 74. The vote was: 
For the bill, 171 Republicans, 158 Democrats; 
against, 61 Republicans, 11 Democrats, two Ameri- 
can Laborites. The measure included, besides the 
Senate-approved $5,300,000,000 authorization for 
the first year of the European Recovery Program, 
$425,000,000 for military aid to China, Greece and 
Turkey; $420,000,000 for additional economic aid to 
China and $60,000,000 for the International Chil- 
dren's Emergency Fund. 


FOREIGN 


March 1—A few hours after the Palestine Gov- 
ernment had formally charged the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine with obstructing British efforts to 
maintain order in the Holy Land, unidentified 
terrorists attacked the car and escorting jeeps of 
Lt. Gen. G. H. A. MacMillan, British commanding 
general, with rifle fire and land mines near Jeru- 
salem, but all in the party escaped injury.—Al- 
though the Labor Government emphasized its in- 
tention to keep Britain strong in the interest of 
peace, it sponsored a 1948-49 defense program re- 
ducing expenditures by £200,000,000 and cutting the 
armed forces from 940,000 to 716,000. The program 
was approved by the House of Commons despite 


Conservative opposition.—A new Voice of America - 
program was beamed to Czechoslovakia by the~ 


State Department from New York, inaugurating @ 
daily commentary on world affairs. 

March 2—The Soviet-dominated Communist Gov- 
ernment in Czechoslovakia seized 500 industrial and 


wholesale business establishments and the coun- ~ 


try’s leading hotels as a preliminary to nationaliza- 
tion.—President-elect Otilio Ulate of Costa Rica, 
whose election (Feb. 8) was annulled by the Costa 
Rican Congress on the ground of fraud, was ar- 
rested by Government troops in San Jose. He was 
released later. 

March 3—Jewish terrorists detonated a truck 
loaded with explosives in Haifa's Arab quarter, 
killing 14 Arabs. The action coincided with the 
arrival in Jerusalem of some members of the sec- 
retariat of the United Nations Palestine Commis- 
sion. 

March 4—The first draft of a treaty for a politi- 
cal, military and economic union of Western Euro- 
pean nations was presented at the opening, in 
Brusséls, of a conference of diplomatic representa- 
tives of Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxemburg. The meeting was called after 
Britain and France had proposed a Western Euro- 
pean confederation to counter-balance the Soviet- 
sponsored Eastern European bloc.—A party of 
Haganah (Jewish militia) shock troops was am- 
bushed by Arabs north of Jerusalem and 17 were 
killed.—The Ministry of Information in Prague an- 
nounced that President Benes had been “ordered 
to take a complete rest’? and that Communist 
Premier Gottwald would serve as Acting President. 

March 5—The Haganah reported in Jerusalem 
that its forces had killed 15 Arabs in repulsing 
attacks on Jewish settlements in Palestine.—The 
Greek Government announced that its troops, after 
five days of heavy fighting, had taken the rebel 
stronghold of Kakavi near the Albanian border. 

March 6—A conference in London on the eco- 
nomic merger of the United States, British and 
French occupation zones in Germany and their 
integration into the European Recovery Program 
ended in a general agreement, with the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxemburg also pledging their 
cooperation. The main point of the agreement was 
internationalization of economy of the industrially 
vital Ruhr district.—The first contingent of British 
forces to leave Palestine under the proposed sur- 
render of Britain’s mandate to the United Nations 
—1,000 troops and 500 military police—embarked 
in Haifa. 

March %—Police, aided by Communist sympa- 
thizers, broke up*a demonstration of 10,000 Finns 
in Helsinki in opposition to Generalissimo Stalin’s 
‘Gnvitation’” to Finland to sign a treaty of friend- 
ship and mutual.assistance- with the Soviet Union. 
—Candidates of the Peronista party, supporters of 
President Juan D. Peron, won 4 two-thirds major- 
ity in Argentina’s Congression elections. 

March 8—French Premier Schulman’s middle-of- 
the-road Cabinet survived a combined Communist. 
and conservative attack on his anti-inflation and 
forced loan tax program in the National Assembly 
by a vote of 309 to 253.—The Soviet Government, in 
notes to the United States, Britain and France, 


_ Topean Recovery 


‘munists, Vladimir Clementis, was named Foreign 


_ Quadripartite council, 


return the Free Territory of Trieste to 
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ment by Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the British Government stressed the 
economic dependence of Britain and of Europe 
generally on substantial further aid from the 
United States. 

March 10—The Communist-controlled Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia announced in Prague that 
Jan Masaryk, non-partisan Foreign Minister, who 
remained _in the Cabinet after the Reds gained 
control (Feb. 24), had committed suicide by leap- 
ing out of a window of his official residence. The 
Government explanation was that he had been de- 
pressed by foreign criticism of his decision to 
remain in office after. Czechoslovakia joined the 
Soviet bloc of Eastern Eurcpean nations. Masaryk 
Was a son of Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk, the repub- 
lie’s first President after its liberation (1918). 

March 1i—The totalitarian, Comsaunist-con- 
trolled Government of Premier Gottwald in Czecho- 
slovakia obtained a unanimous vote of confidence 
from 230 deputies in the Farliament in Prague. 
The vote was taken after Government.spokesmen 
had eulogized Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk and 
reiterated their contention he had been driven to 
Suicide by foreign ‘‘reactionary’’ criticisms—Arab 
terrorists bombed the headquarters of the Jewish 
Ageney for Palestine in Jerusalem, killing 13 per- 
‘sons and wounding 106. 


March 13—Jewish raiders killed 15 Arabs and 
wounded 20 in an attack on a village in Northern 
Galilee, _ Palestine. — Finland's leftist Premier, 
Mauno Pekkala, promised in a radio broadcast in 
Helsinki that any treaty negotiated between his 
country and the Soviet Union would not infringe 
on Finland’s independence.—The American-spon- 
sored newspaper, ‘‘Neue Zeitung,’’ in Berlin re- 
ported that in the Russian occupation zone of 
Germany revolutionary action committees were 
being set up under Communist sponsorship similar 
to those which gained Government control in 
Sg Seed and other Eastern European coun- 
Ties, 

March 14—The Haganah, Jewish militia, re- 
ported in Jerusalem that 37 Arabs and seven Jews 
were killed in an engagement near Gaza, Palestine. 
—Chinese Communist troops entered Loyang, rail 
center in Honan Province. 

March 15—The keynote sounded at the opening 
of the second Western European Economic Confer- 
ence in Paris was that the 16 participating nations 
Should make all-out efforts to achieve rehabilita- 


‘tion by the end of four-year European Recovery 


Program sponsored by the United States.—The 
British Labor Government announced it would 
purge the ranks of its officialdom of Communists, 
fellow-travelers and fascists. 

March 16—An invitation to the Western zones of 
Germany to join in future talks was extended by 
the second Western European Conference in Paris 
before it adjourned. Fourteen of the 16 nations 
participating in Secretary of State Marshall’s Ru- 
Program appealed for larger 
United States economic aid.—A spokesman of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine in Jerusalem said the 
Jews would welcome a truce with the Arabs pend- 
ing final settlement of the Holy Land issue. 

March 17—A collective 50-year military and eco- 
nomic assistance treaty was signed in Brussels, 
Belgium, by the Foreign Ministers of Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxemburg. 
The five Western European nations bound them- 
Selves to give ‘‘all military and other aid” if one 
was attacked jn Europe by Germany or any other 

ower,—Violence flared up anew in Palestine, tak- 
ng a death toll of 19 Arabs and 1 Jew. 

Mareh 18—The French Government announced 
the arrest of 11 Soviet citizens and their detention 
for deportation to Russia on charges their presence 
was dangerous to the security of France.—Six Brit- 
ish soldiers and seven Jews were killed by Arab 
Snipers in the Haifa area of Palestine. 

March 19—One of Czechoslovakia’s leading Com- 


Minister to succeed Jan Masaryk. 

March 20—The Soviet delegation to the Allied 
Control Council in Berlin walked out of a meeting 
when the representatives of the other three Big 
Four Powers declined to disclose the results of con- 
ferences with German officials of the Western 
occupation zones. The Soviet commander, Marshal 
Sokolovsky, charged their attitude destroyed the 
but his U. S., British and 
French colleagues retorted that, since no decisions 
ea been reached, they had nothing to report to 


March 21—A spokesman for the Jewish Agen 
for Palestine said in Jerusalem that, regardless of 
the U. S. Government’s abandonment of the U. N. 
decision to partition the Holy Land-a ‘‘de facto’? 
Jewish state already was in existence and would 
take office when the British relinquished their 
mandate.—The Moscow Radio charged that the 
United States. Britain and France, in offering to 
Italy, had 
been “‘acting behind the back of the Soviet Union”? 

March 22—Yugoslavia offered to agree to he 


return of the Free Territory of Trieste 

Gorizia and other sections of the Istrian ; 
Italian territory to the north, were ceded t:7 
A Yugoslav police patrol opened fire wit q 
guus on an Anglo-American patrol acros: 4 
der of the United States-British and Yugosla 
of Trieste. The fire was returned. One i 
of the Anglo-American patrol was woundes 

March. 23—The United States, British andi 
military commanders in Beriin announte 
reiused to send representatives to meetings: 
Allied Control Council until Marshal Sok 
the Soviet commander, explained the Russi; 
cott of the sessions.—The Foreign Ministry i 
ignored a Yugoslav proposal that Italy cede 
in return for the Belgrade Government’s 
to the return of Trieste to Italy. |x 

March 24—Arabs ambushed two Jewish 
near Jerusalem, killing 26 Jews and wounc 
In cther fighting, 14 Arabs were slain.—Repi 
tives of 155 trade unions with a total memm 
of 7,500,000 voted at a meeting in London 
port the Labor Government’s voluntary wage 
program. 

March 26—Anglo-American occupation 4 
ties in the Free Territory of Trieste repart 
the Yugosiavs were indoctrinating the pop 
of their zone with Communism as a prelgl 
step toward permanent annexation. 

March 27—Haganah, Jewish militia, put 4 
into action for the first time in fighting the 
Four planes bombed Arab forces who had am 
a Jewish convoy of 30 vehicles near Beth 
The 95 men in the convoy were forced to a. 
it with casualties reported variously at 11 : 
—The 16 nations participating in the E 
Recovery Program completed draft of their | 
in Paris. It left the door open to Eastern Bu 
nations to join later.—The Soviet organ 1 
in Moscow charged that Norwegian Gove 
Rightists were ‘‘selling out Norway to the © 
States’’ and were ready to permit use of Spitz 
by the U. S. Army. 2 ua 

March 28—Two attacks by Arabs on Jewisi 
voys in Palestine took a toll of 70 lives— 
Easter address in St. Peter’s Square in Roma 
Pius XII said that the world faced a year of: 
and dangers which might bring events “whi ; 
haps are definitive or irreparable.’’—The org 
the Soviet Army and Navy in Moscow a 
Sweden cf plotting to build bases for Uni 
planes and parachute troops on Swedish soil J 
make the Swedish Army ‘‘an appendage | 
American military machine.’’—In elections © 
new National Assembly in Rumania, the Ga 
nist-dominated Popular Democratic Front 7 
90.8 percent of the total vote and captured 405 
The dissident Liberal party won seven sea 
the Democratic Peasant party, two. = 1 

March 29—Following a conference of th 
League in Beirut, Lebanon, the Arab Highel 
for Palestine rejected in Jerusalem proposal.) 
truce in Jerusalem, for an international» fc 
protect the city and for a trusteeship for thi 
Land,—China’s new National Assembly was «| 
in Nanking by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-she 
called on the delegates to suppress the Com 
rebellion and “‘restore our territorial in: “| 

March 30—At the opening of the ninth 
tional Conference of American States in 
Colombia, the United States delegation, heaw 
Secretary of State Marshall, called for inclus 
the agenda of a discussion of a possible Compl 
threat, to democracy in the Western Hemis! 
The proposal was adopted without opposition 
a result of a serious food shortage, bread rath 
was introduced in the Jewish sections of Jerun 

March 31—The Cairo-Haifa passenger tras 
dynamited by the Stern Gang 25 miles som 
Haifa, killing 40 Arabs and injuring 60.—# 
London conference of the Big Four Foreign 
isters’ deputies on the Austrian peace treatlt 
Soviet Unicn cut its demands for reparation: 


+ 
{ $200,000,000 to $150,000.000 and offered te 


Austria six years to pay instead of two. 
Inter-American Conference in Bogota, Chile » 
on the other American nations to line up i 
side of ‘‘democracy and liberty”? in the world! 
ideological war.—A rebel airplane dropped ap 
on the Presidential residence in San Jose 4 
cate hed building was damaged, but there 
© casualties. UNITED NATIONS n 
McNaughton, 
Canadian delegate to the eer Come 
none final q 
rabs in BP 
before proceeding with the plan to partitiol 


Soviet reso} 
recommendations on implementation ofa 1 
eral Assembly's resolution for the partitio 
heed Britain, Argentina and Syria abstai 
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Moore ruled that a section of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which prohibited labor unions from making ex- 
penditures for political purposes, violated the First 
Amendment te the Constituticn, and dismissed 
indictments against Philip Murray, president of 
the C. 1. O., and the organization itself. 

March 16—A sirike of 100,000 members of the 
United Packinghcuse Workers of America, C. I. O., 
for wage increases cut meat production in the 
country by 50 percent. President Truman named 
~atact-finding board under the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. . 

March 18—The Office of Defense Transportation 
ordered a 25 percent reduction in service provided 
by coal-burning passenger trains as the work stop- 
page in the soft coal mines continued. Coal exports 
also were prohibited temporarily Agreement on a 
new contract formula which, it was hoped, would 
reestablish peace in the printing industry without 


~ violating the Taft-Hartley Act was reached in New 


York City between commercial printers and the 
International Typographical Union, A. F. L.— 
James C. Petrillo’s American Federation of Musi- 
cians lifted its ban on the use by radio networks 
of musicians in televised performances. 4 ‘ 

March 19—The Federal Government, invoking 
for the. first time the national emergency provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley law, obtained an _in- 
junction in the U. S. District Court, Knoxville, 
Zenn., restraining 900 members of ‘the Atomic 
Trades and Labor Council, A. F. L., from calling 
a strike in the atomic bomb laboratory at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 3 rhe 

March 20—A temporary injunction restraining 
the Packinghouse Workers of America, C. I. O., 
from picketing the local plant of Armour & Co.. 
Was issued by the Circuit Court in St. Joseph, Mo. 

March 21—After a 27-day strike, 1,100 public 
Sc100l teachers in Minneapolis, Minn., voted to 
refurn to their jobs. They won Salary increases of 
$40 a month. The walkout of the teachers, mem- 
bers of American Federation of Teachers, A. F. L., 
had closed the city’s 92 schools. s 

March 22—In protest against an increase in their 
working hours from 3614 to 40 hours a week at 
straight pay, members of Local 6 of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, A. F. L., employed 
in New York City magazine, Book and job printing 
shops quit their jobs. 

March 23—President Truman announced creation 
of a board of inquiry under the Taft-Hartley Act 
to report to him on the strike of 350,000 soft coal 
miners. 

March 26—John L. Lewis failed to appear before 
President Truman’s board of inquiry into the soft 
coal miners’ strike, causing adjournment of the 
hearings.—Michael J. Quill, international presi- 
dent of the Transport Workers Union, resigned as 
head of the New York City C. I. O. Council as a 
result of political differences. 

March 27—¥Federal Judge Luther M. Swygert in 
Hammond, Ind., issued a temporary injunction re- 
Stvaining the International Typographical Union, 
A, F. L., from authorizing or supporting strikes by 
its local unions. The injunction was obtained by 
the National Labor Relations Board under the Taft- 
Hartley Act after the publishers of five daily. Chi- 
Caeo newspapers, against which the printers had 
been on strike for four months, had charged the 

- T. U. with unfair labor practices.—A 1515-cent 
hourly wage increase for locomotive engineers, fire- 
men and switchmen was recommended by an emer- 
gency board appointed by President Truman to 
Study demands for wage increases by the three 
groups of railroad workers. 

March 29—A strike of 1,100 employees of the 
New York Stock Curb Exchanges, members of 
Loeal 205, United Financial Employees, A. F. L., 
hampered trading, but members, officials and su- 
pervisory employees were able to keep transactions 
moving. Both exchanges were picketed.—In Wash- 


_ ington, Federal Judge Richmond B. Keech signed 


an order directing John L. Lewis to appear in 
court after the miners’ president had again re- 
fused to appear before President Truman’s coal 
inquiry board. 

March 30—Striking employees of the New York 
ate Exchange, reinforced by members of two 


Twelve persons, including two policemen, were in- 
jured, and 45 arrests were made, 
the Stock Exchange and also on the Curb Exchange, 


0 violence. were almost normal, 
—Obeying a court order, John L. Lewi 2 


it was ready t 
negotiations for a new contract. eae ene 


March 31—Printers on New York City’s daily 
newspapers remained at work although their con- 
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tracts expired. Laurence H. Victory, wr 24 
New York Typographical Union No. 6, SE 
would be no strike so long as negotiation 
new agreement continued with the Publisi 
sociation of New York City. 5 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


March 2—Spokesmen for the steel ind 1 
before the Joint Congressional Heonomic @c 
that an announced increase of $5 a ton i aT 
of semi-finished steel would have an infill 
effect or would have to be passed on to th = 
public. : 

March 8—After making heavy advance 
week, prices on the nation’s commodity 
broke sharply. Included in the slump, attri? 
adverse weather conditions and heavy bi 
the U. S. Government, were grain, hogs anc 

March 19—A burst of buying on the Ne 
Stock Exchange sent prices up 1 to 3 poins} 
a transfer of 1,170,000 shares. 

March 20—Reaction to President ‘Truman 
Sage to Congress urging a stronger defens 
sent stocks scaring on the nation’s exchar 
the New York Stock Exchange, metal and in 
Shares gained as much as $5 in a ture 
1,260,000 shares. 

March 22—In the heaviest trading in tw 
2,040,000 shares changed hands on the Ne 
Stock Exchange, with the index of price 
0.76 for the day. az! 

Mareh 23—Although sales by the Unitee 
Steel Corp. in 1947 set a new record of 
786,243, profits were only $127,098,148,) | 
the lowest in any peacetime year, Chairman 
S. Olds reported. ; 


GENERAL 


March 1—F.B.I. agents in New York Citya 
Irving Potash; manager of the Furriers] 
Council ana a ieader of the left wing of the 
and took him to Ellis Island to await depa 
proceedings on a charge of being an aliew 
munist. Potash, born in Russia, later was 
in bail. f| 

March 2—Two staff members of The Ne 
(N. Y¥.) News were released from Orange 
jail on parole pending a decision on their & 
from a 10-day jail sentence and $100 fine fa 
tempt of court for refusing to -reveal the» 
of a news article. | 

March 3—Supreme Court Justice Frank H.. 
in White Plains, N. Y., cancelled, on te 
grounds, prison sentence and fine imposed | 
Newburgh (N. Y.) newspaper men for Le 
of court. A third newsman, Edward EIlis,s| 
porter for the New York World-Telegrans 
refused to divuige to a grand jury the soi 
his information about alleged vice conditil. 
Orange County, N. Y. 

March 4—The Navy announced in Hono) 
the battleship Pennsylvania, veteran of bo 
Wars, and two other warships used in ¢] 
bomb tests at Bikini, had been scuttl f 
Pacific off Kwajalein in the Mariannas. = 

March 6—A six-day hunger-strike by ey | 
alien Communists awaiting deportation prot 
on Ellis Island, New York, was ¢alled off’ 
Federal Judge Bondy ordered their release 
of $3,500 each. i 

March 8—Eamon de Valera, American-be 
mer Prime Minister of Ireland, was greet 
a large crowd when he arrived at La Guardia# 
New York, by plane. —_ 

_March 10—¥Former King Michael of Ruman 
his mother, the former Queen Helen, a: i 
New York City on a brief visit.—A young nt 
whose son was killed, was the only survivor 
crash of a Miami-bound air liner at Chie; 
Which 11 other persons also perished. 

March 11—Mrs. Zelda Sa 
of F. Scott Fi 
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_ 22—Substantiating disclosures in the | calling military training, Secre- 
kK World-Telegram of inefficiency in the| tary of Defense Forrestal warned the House 
tion of public relief in New York City, ‘Armed Forces Committee that the Soviet Union 
Board of Social Welfare, after an in- already possessed the secret of the atom bomb, 
ation, recommended a complete reorganiza- | although so far it was unable to make use of it. 
the city’s Welfare Department. April 13—Secretary of the Air Force Syming- 

eh 24—Gerhart Eisler, called Moscow’s No. 1| ton told the House Armed Services Committee 
in the United States, was sentenced in Fed-| that the Soviet Union was building up the 
District Court in Washington to serve one to | ‘greatest air force in the world’? and construct- 
years in prison following his conviction on ajing 12 times as many planes as the United 
@ that he concealed his Communist affiliation | States—On the recommendation of the Depart- 
the applied for an exit visa in 1945. ment of Justice, a treason indictment against 
rch 30—Loading of the Russian freighter | Constance Drexel, of Philadelphia, who broad- ) 
was stopped when members of the Catholic | cast for the Germans during the war, was 
Weterans picketed its pier in Jersey City and | dropped in Federal Court for lack of evidence. 
dores refused to pass through the picket lines. April 14—President Truman opened the new 


* Security Loan drive with a broadcast, in which 
1948—April he said that world peace largely depended 
WASHINGTON “upon a sound, strong and expanding American 


fil 1—In a letter to Speaker Martin of the | economy.”’ 

President Truman stated that a minimum April 15—When Secretary of State Marshall 
,000,000,000 in additional appropriations | received advance warnings that Communist-in- 
H be required for the rearmament and na-|spired efforts would be made to sabotage the 
security program for the 1949 fiscal year. | Inter-American Conference at Bogota, he waved 
e Senate passed, 58 to 22, the Taft education | them aside in “salty language,’’ a State Depart- 
program authorizing Federal grants to states | ment press officer disclosed. His statement came 
ure the expenditure of a minimum of $50/ after Rear Adm. R. H. Hillenkoeller, chief of 
pil a year. It was estimated the program | the Centra! Intelligence Agency, had told a House 
F cost $300,000,000 the first year.—The_ re- | subcommittee that State Department representa- 


s Air Force and the appointment to his post | ington of a specific warning of a Communist plot. 
. Hoyt S. Vandenberg was announced by|—Over the opposition of President Truman and 
hite House. Secretary of Defense Forrestal, who had recom~- 
2—President Truman vetoed the. Repub-| mended an Air Force of 55 combat groups, the 
sponsored $4,800,000,000 tax reduction bill,| House approved, 343 to 3, a 70-group Air Force 
veto was overridden by both chambers of |} composed of 12,400 planes and a reserve of 8,100 
ss. Twenty-seven Democrats joined | 50| planes, with a grant of $3,198,100,000 to start the 
blicans in the Senate to vote for overriding, | program at once. 
s 10 Democrats voted to sustain the veto. April 16—In a joint note with Britain. and 
Vote in the House was 311 to 88, with "225 | France, the United States urged the Soviet Union 
iblicans and 82 Democrats voting to over-| to reconsider its refusal to discuss an American 
and 2 Republicans, 84 Democrats and 2| proposal to return the Free Territory of Trieste 
¥ean Laborites voting to sustain.—Congress 
ted action on the $6,098,000,000. omnibus April 17—Addressing the American Society of 
aid bill, the House passing it by a vote| Newspaper Editors, President Truman said infla- 
to 75 and the Senate by a voice vote. A| tion was a grave \ 
se amendment which would have added Spain| United States and the world and again urged 
=» 16 nations benefiting from the $5,300,000,- | passage of his 10-point anti-inflation program. 
ean Recovery Program was eliminated April 18—The Supreme 
an had announced he was in the South Carolina Demo- 
¢.—In a draft bill for the cting a plea by the Demo- 
ctive service and uni-| cratic state organization that it was @ ‘private 


Secretary of Defense | club.” : 
‘estal proposed to Congress an Army of April 20—President Truman rejected a Repub- 
N00. a Navy force of 552,000 and an Air Force | lican offer to agree to the reappointment of 
100,000. David ‘E. Lilienthal as chairman of the Atomic 
bril 3—President Truman signed the $6,098,- | Energy Commission if his new term were limited 
p00 foreign aid bill, declaring: ‘‘This meas-| to a year. The President made it plain he in- 
; America’s answer to the challenge facing | sisted on reappointing Lilienthal for five years. 
ee world today.’’ Economic Cooperation Admin- 
“il 5—President e Re- Appropriations Commit- 
truction Finance been tentatively allotted 
$1,105 000,000 for $1,324,300, $5,300,000,000 European 
‘aid program. O 000,000, Recovery P $1,130,800,000, and 
Pp Italy, $703,600,000. with the excep- 

tion of $78,000,000 e and other 

expenses, would be g the Bea! 


zine vendors, 
the whole Social Secur- 


d Services Com- 
Paul G. Hofiman, president of the He 
y. Corporation, _was nominated by 

Economic 


post ca’ 
year.—The_ Pres- 


{—The Senate voted 
Paul : fetes Fs 

inistrator. — \é 
Adm Syugoslavia against violations by 
y troops of the Anglo-American poun- 
in the Free Territory. of Trieste 
3 Truman sent a message to 
the lending authority of 


Nations to. 

—By a voic 

Ellender-Wa 

construction 

units and f 

Hemi- | enterprise in 

to Presi- | ings—The House, by @ Vo’ 3 
Adminis- | the Administration to sure Been: 

on Dr. . 40 maw 
| OE tapi fener of Standards, whose as- 
"4 hart " worn in at tioned by House Un- 


é trator of the Eco- American Activi d 
are s A mat within a few} man previously hi t a 
te purchase -of| not to surrender e) 


wor re : t legislation 
f supplies for France, April 23—Imme ‘ 

We pce. BO and the. Netherlands, a to implement the. ic ot Faamnower. 

E : k es ; f 

i a Bene anced services and | was urged in a re Senate Special War 


rill 


and men 


hent of Gen. Carl Spaatz as Chief of Staff | tives in Bogota had halted transmission to Wash-—— 


tee ee. ee 


a 


xe 
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Investigating Committee which warned that 
there would be no time for improvisation as in 
the last two wars. 

April 24—The Department of Commerce again 
refused to comply with a resolution by the House 
calling for surrender of a ccnfidential loyalty 
report on Dr. Edward U. Condon, head of the 
National Bureau of Standards. Acting Secretary 
William C. Foster said he was’ referring the mat- 
ter to President Truman. 

April 26—Secretary of Defense Forrestal told 
the Senate Appropriations Committee that he 
recognized the desirability of a $9,000,000,000 
arms program, including an Air Force of 170 
combat groups, but that he recommended adop- 
tion of President Truman’s $3,481,000,000 com- 
promise program with a 66-group Air Force to 
avert the risk of an ‘‘explosive’’ inflation.—The 
State Department announced that Representative 
Leo Isacson (A. L. P.-N. Y.), who previously had 
been denied a passport to go to Paris to attend a 
conference on aid to the Greek rebels, had re- 
ceived permission to visit Palestine as an ‘‘ob- 
Server.”"—The White House disclosed that two 
of the-eight Nazi saboteurs who were landed on 
Long Island, New York, from a German sub- 
marine (June 13, 1942) had been pardoned and 
Sent back to Germany. Their six companions 
Were put to death. ; 

April 27—After his appointment had been con- 
firmed by the Senate, W. Averell Harriman, for- 
St Secretary of Commerce, was sworn in by 

hief Justice Fred M. Vinson in the White House 
as Ambassador-at-Large to European countries 
Participating in the Economic Cooperation Pro- 


gram. 

April 28—Secretary of State Marshall, back 
from the Inter-American Conference in Bogota, 
Said the State Department was studying the 
question of extending military lend-lease aid to 
the five signatories of the Brussels Pact—Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
burg.—A charge that the Navy was overcharged 
between $30,000,000 and $38,000,000 for Arabian 
oil by the Arabian American Oil Co. was con- 
tained in a Yeport by the Senate War Investigat- 
ing Committee. The charge was denied by the 
company and by Secretary of the Navy Sullivan. 
—The House passed, 260 to 106, a bill to repeal 
Federal taxes on oleomargarine. 

April 29—President Truman, in a formal state- 
ment, challenged Republican proposals to limit 

terms of members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission to one and two years. He said these 
Proposals would have an adverse effect on the 
development and utilization of atomic energy. 
He urged reappointment of Chairman David E. 
Lilienthal for a five-year term and of the other 
four members for staggered terms of from one 
to four years. 

April 30—The Republicans, in a challenge to 
President Truman, introduced a bill in Congress 
to extend the terms of Chairman David E. Lilien- 
thal and the other four members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission until June 30, 1950. The 
President had demanded a five-year term for 
Lilienthal and staggered terms for the other 
members.—The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration authorized $15,969,000 in shipments of 
food, coal and other Supplies to France, Italy, 
Austria and the Netherlands. 


FOREIGN 


April 1—The Soviet authorities in Germany 
refused to permit United States and British mili- 
tary trains to Paes through their occupation zone 
without inspection. Two Berlin-bound American 

/ trains Were stopped at Marienborn, a Russian 
checkpoint’’ east of the British zone, but Army 
are refused to permit Russian soldiers to 
ard the trains which returned to the British 
Two British trains also were halted. Gen. 
Gucius D. Clay, the United States commander, 
stopped further train movements to Berlin, but 
sent a fi¢et of Air Force transports with 15,000 
pounds of food to Tempelhof Airfield in the Amer- 
tean zone of Berlin. The planes were “puzzed’’ 
by Soviet fighter planes, but no attempt was 
made to intercept them.—In Bogota, Colombia, 
Secretary ef State Marshall told the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference that while the United States was 
eager to increase its economic aid to its Latin 
American neighbors, the needs of Western Europe 
Peapel eke rere eet 
e Un ates ilita, Govern- 
ment in Berlin threw a cordon of 30 ilitar 
wilding ‘in the Avo, 

n e American sector used 
Russians as a railway asi 
Ron 
ut not to reenter it, 
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near the American naval base of Tsingtao. 
April 3—An offer by Gen. Lucius 
United States Military Governor, of irs 
portation home for dependents of Ameri 
reseniatives in Berlin who felt nervous 
situation there was spurned by all.—tita 
lice seized 400 cases of rifles and 4,000 2 
ammunition on board a Yugoslav ship J a 
Adriatic port of Molfetta. Authorities sale! 
arms were intended for use by the Comms 
in the Italian elections——Haganah forces Ing 
estine captured the Arab village of Kasth 
the Judean hills west of Jerusalem whicit 
Jews described as having served as a b 
attacks on Jewish. convoys. : 
April 4—A series of military parades, th 
since the end’of the war, was staged 
Italian Government in Rome and other citi 
a warning to the Communists and their § 
thizers who were alleged to be planning 
in the approaching election. In “Rome = 
troops armed with artillery, tanks and auto 
rifles moved through the ‘‘reddest’’ distried 
Communist rally in Gorizia, near the Yugi 
border, was broken up by a crowd of 4,000 
iams shouting, ‘‘Long live - America! 
Arabs were killed in Aumale, Algeria, in a. 
between Moslem nationalists and French 7 
during Algeria’s first elections for a hom 
parliament. : 
April 5—A ‘“buzzing’’ Soviet fighter 
dived into a British passenger plane over 
Airfield, at the juncture of the British-Ri 
occupation zones in Berlin. All 10 passe 
and four crew members of the passenger — 
which crashed in the Soviet zone, were Ei 
The Russian plane fell inside the British 
killing the pilot. The incident caused the B 
and American military commanders to ann 
they would send fighter planes as esco! 
passenger planes, but this order was res 
when the Soviet commander, Marshal Sok 
sky, expressed ‘‘deep regret’’ and gave 
ances there would be no further interfe: 
With air_travel through the agreed corridi 
Berlin.—Rioting flared up in Alexandria, EB 
when police went on strike for higher } 
Regular troops opened fire on the police 
and their sympathizers, killing 20 persons 
cluding seven strikers,—A United States + 
bunal in Nuremberg dismissed charges of _ 
ting aggressive war against Alfred Krupp 
Bohlen und Halbach and 11 other direc on) 
the Krupp munitions combine. Charges 
plunder of conquered countries and ex! 
of slave labor remained against them. a 


them. 
6—With Generalissimo Stalin 
Finnish Prime Minister Mauno Pekkala a 
viet Foreign Minister Molotov, in Moscow, Si 
a 10-year .military alliance in which Fircg 
pledged herself to resist armed aggression — 
her territory against the Soviet Union by | 
many and any state allied with her | 
to accept the assistance of the U. S. SE 
within her boundaries ‘in the event of nea 
sity.’’ The treaty stated specifically it | 


Guard, was killé 
a battle in which his men recaptured frome 
Jews the village of Kastel, a key point 
main Jerusalem-Tel Aviv highway. 

Inter-American Conference 


swept the Colombian capital following the as 
sination of Jorge Eliecer Gaitan, leader o} 
anti-Government Liberal party.’ An infuri 
crowd beat the slayer to death. Mobs in 
the national capita , ‘where the conferen: 
in session, and wrecked part of the build 
Other Government buildings were looted andi 
afire. A gun battle was fought between Go Mh 


Bogota was disrupted when a wave of chy 
4 


Americans in aprons ee escaped inju 
esulto: s ti juec 
Government forces regained Me of Bos ta 
other cities where there had been rioting. || 
h_toll was variously reported as be 
and 150 persons. President Mariano Ospina 
said Gaitan had “killed by a perso: 
Communist affiliation.”—Members’ of Iseup 


- . a 
si 


—_— Pl 


d the Stern Gang, Jewish extremist 
tured the Arab village of Deir Yasin 
[ Jerusalem after a house-to-house battle 
200 Arabs, including women and chil- 
i killed. The village of Kastel was re- 
m the Arabs by Haganah forces. 
0—Peace was restored in Bogota as 
iat Conservative President, Mariano Os- 
Perez, announced the formation of a new 
jon Cabinet composed of six_members of his 
‘and six Liberals. Dr. Dario Echandia, 
as head of the Liberal party to succeed 
‘Eliecer Gaitan, whose assassination touched 
94-hour uprising, was named Prime Min- 
3 Minister of the Interior.—Police in 
reported they had nipped 
plot against the Gov- 
r leaders of the outlawed 
bombarded the Jewish 
em with heavy artil- 
Military Tribunal in 
S (Elite Guard) offi- 
during the war and 
ing. 
out in Bogota and | 


Paraguay, 


fil 11—New violence broke 
Molombian Government called up two classes 
my reserves for patrol duty. The Govern- 
tadio reported that two Russian Commu- 
fighting with the rebels had been captured. 
Palestine «4 seesaw battle for the strategic 
s of Kastel continued, with Jews and Arabs 
Hately claiming possession. 4 

| 12—In his first statement on the uprising 

ombi of State Marshall charged 
- Russia had been behind it. 
id that it was part of the world-wide Com- 
=< conspiracy.—Rebel forces took the Costa 
port of Limon on the Atlantic Coast after 
‘planes had bombed the military barracks 


1 18—Arabs attacked a Jewish hospital con- 
| the streets of Jerusalem, killing 34 doctors, 

patients and Haganah guards. British 
| joined Jewish reinforcements in fighting 
ie attackers. Six Ara —Follow- 
atervention by U. S. thaniel 


José Figueres, ¢ 
h San José, _ 


a 
14—The 
interrupted for fi 
the assassin: 
f the Liberal par 
tee deba’ 
rvation of dem 
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before an Allied War Crimes Tribun d 
$20,000,000 to date. pare gegen: 3 

April 18—A heavy turnout marked the first day 
of the two-day Italian elections, with 65 percent 
of the 29,000,000 eligible voters casting their 
ballots. Despite Communist threats of a coup, the 
balloting proceeded without serious incidents.— 
In a new outbreak of violence and looting, five 
soldiers and seven civilians were killed in Bogota. 
Authorities described the outbreak as an attempt 
to discourage further sessions of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference. . 

April 19—Premier Alcide de Gasperi’s Christian 
Democratic party polled 48.7 percent of the pop- 
ular vote in the two-day parliamentary elections 
in Italy and captured 307 seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies. The Communists won 182 seats. 
Other parties, including the Right-Wing Social- 
ists (supporting de Gasperi), accounted for the 
85 remaining seats. In the vote for the Senate, 
the Christian Democrats polled 47.9 percent of the 
popular vote, and the Communists. 31 percent. 
The resulting Senate line-up, including the 113 
appointive Senate seats, gave the Christian Dem- 
ocrats 151 seats against 115 for the Communists. 
The Right-Wing Socialists won 25 Senate seats; 
minority parties accounted for the remaining 59 
Senate posts. The victory of the de Gasperi 
Government was largely ascribed to support by 
the United States and the Vatican.—Foreign Sec- 
retary Bevin told the House of Commons that 
the Soviet fighter that collided with @ British — 
passenger plane over Berlin (April 5) was doin 
acrobatics. He announced’ that Britain would 
seek compensation.—The Haganah announced in 
Jerusalem that the town of. Tiberias in lower 
Galilee was completely under Jewish control fol- 
lowing the evacuation of_its 6,000 Arab inhabi- 
tants. — Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek Was. 
elected President of the Chinese Republic under 
the new Constitution by the National Assembly. 
Previously he had announced his unwillingness 
to serve again. 

April 20—-An attempt by three Russian officers 
to seize a German woman in the American zone. 
of Vienna resulted in their arrest. ‘The Soviet 
occupation authorities protested against the ‘‘pro- 
vocative action’? of the American military police 
who made the arrests, whereupon the United 
States commander, Lt. Gen. Geoffrey Keyes, sent. 
a counter-protest charging the Russians with 
“armed invasion’ of the American zone.—Under 
an agreement between Col. José Figueres, leader 
of the rebels, and the Picado Government in San 
José, Teodoro Picado resigned as President of 
Costa Rica and Santos Leon Herrera was named 
as interim President. Picado and his family 
went into sexile in Nicaragua. 

April 21—Following 
troops from all parts of the city except the dock 
area, Jewish and 1 
fledged battle for the port of Haifa in Northern 
Palestine. As a precaution, 
25,000 non-combatants, women 


ng oO 
ion of a land 
f Commons voted, 245 
death penalty for five years 
ason, piracy with vio- 
royal dockyards. 
uel A. Rox 


ide by side with 
He was 
a 


h, a to g h reports, 
80 Arabs were ages taken and 
a pieces of artill 
mut at three dead. 
Robert Magidoff, correspon 
Broadcasting Co. in Moscow, on_the 
er) y.’—Twenty-eight B-29 
¢ Fuerstenfeldbrugk, near 
from their base 


pre 


essive salaries 


Premie 


psidiary of the 
_ was seized by 
anian  Govern- 
7 | ap 

on’ light artillery 
Pacific war 
The trial, 


of the city. 
April 22—After a 24-hour battle, in which 
h, Jewish, militia, shelled the Arab quar- 
ed in furious house- 
surrendered the port 
d evacuated the 
men and chil- 
gress. British 


last pass 

and the W 

ing an exp ted § e 
calling for resistance to unism in the W 
ern Hemisphere was adop ly by the 
Inter-American Conference 

Communist forces recapture: 

tal, Yenan, in Shensi Province. 

April 23—-The Haganah established martial law 
over Haifa and threatened severe penalties for 
looting and violation of Arab property or Moslem 
and Christian shrines. The British authorities 
assumed charge of the evacuation of Arabs still 
remaining in the city. : 

April 24—Gen. Lucius “D. Clay, United States 
Military Governor, announced in Berlin that 
American planes Ww to fly into the 
former German Cal 
lateral regulations 
ties. He said that h 
with the terms of the | 
which established the air corri 
West.—San José, capital of Costa Rica, was 0C- 
cupied by Col. José Figueres’ victorious Army of 
National Liberation. Figueres, named Foreign 
Minister in Provisional President Santos Leon 
Herrera’s new Cabinet, denied a military dicta- 
sited sats iti Eee orted by tanks and 
ril —Britis ps supp A 
intervened to halt attacks by 
on Arab positions in Jerusalem 


faganah forces 
eT yatta. In Jerusalem the Jewish militiamen 


Le dt ea ae 


Members of the rival Stern 
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had gained a foothold in the Sheikh Jarrah quar- 
ter when. the British ordered them to withdraw. 
The order was ignored and the British sur- 
rounded the Jewish positions and opened fire. 
forcing the militiamen to retire. Members of 
Irgun Zvai Leumi, terrorist group, were driven 
out of Jaffa after they had reached one of the 
main thoroughfares. The Lydda Airport, between 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, was occupied by the Arab 
Legion after British and Jewish personnel had 
been withdrawn.—Grave disorders marked an at- 
tempt by Communists in Milan to hold, against 
‘police orders, a demonstration in observance of 
the third anniversary of Northern Italy's. libera- 
tion. After one of their comrades had been shot 
to death, the policemen fired their rifles in the 
air and then charged the mob, wielding trun- 
cheons and rifle butts. Twenty-five persons were 
hospitalized. : y 

April 26—King Abdullah of Transjordan said 
in Amman, his capital, that he would lead an 
‘nvasion of Palestine by the armies of Trans- 
jordan, Syria and Lebanen. He explained that 
Egyptian Army units would cross into the Holy 
Land from the South at the same time.—Haganah 
occupied part of the port of Acre, north of Haifa, 
and bombarded the town with mortars. _British 
troops shelled the Jewish positions, forcing the 
militiamen to vretreat.—The Inter-Ameriean Con- 
ference in Bogota*adopted a charter which set up 
the Organization of American States as a per- 
manent legal entity. The new organization has 
jurisdiction over hemispheric conferences of 
American republics, meetings of consultation of 
the Foreign Ministers, the newly created Council 
(formerly the Pan American Union’s governing 
board), the Pan American Union and subordinate 
agencies.—In the first serious rioting since the 
Allied occupation of Japan, a mob of Koreans 
stormed the prefecture in Kobe and held the pre- 
fectural Governor, the chief of police and the 
Mayor as hostages until they had rescinded an 
order closing Korean schools. and released 73 
Koreans from jail. Similar outbreaks occurred 
in nearby Osaka. United States occupation forces 
blamed Japanese and Korean Communists for the 
disorders and made 1,200 arrests. 

April 27—Haganah, Jewish militia, announced 
in Tel Aviv that its future operations would be 
Carried on jointly with the Irgun Zvai Leumi. 
Gang, disguised as 
Haganah men, raided Barclays Bank in Tel Aviv 
and escaped with $1,000,000.—United States Army 
headcuarters in Seoul, Korea, reported that in 
the four months since a United Nations Commis- 
Sion had started setting up machinery for a free 
election in South Korea, 53 registration head- 
quarters had been attacked by Communists and 
350 persons killed. 

April 28—In their first joint operation Haganah 
and Irgun Zvai Leumi forces occupied the north- 
€rn sections of the Arab port of Jaffa. British 
tanks opened fire on the Jewish forces in an at- 
tempt to halt their advance and Spitfire fighters 
str: a nearby Jewish settlement after the 
British commissioner of the Lydda District had 
warned he would not permit capture of Jaffa by 
the Jews. The town of Jericho was occupied by 
a company of Arab Legionnaires under British 
command to safeguard the Allenby Bridge across 

River Jordan.—The Finnish Parliament in 
Helsinki approved the treaty _of friendship and 
Mutual assistance with the Soviet Union. The 
vote was 157 to 11. 

April 29—Following British threats of unlim- 
eR military intervention, Jewish Haganah-Irgun 


against humanity and treason. i 
April 30—Extending their offensive in Palestine 
to Jerusalem, the Haganah’s Palmach commandos 


Sanin, Soviet Minister of the 
aes ene 
stantly y because of th 
“intrigues of international Treaction’’ against 
peace.—Two resolutions, one calling for an end 

t estern Hemisphere. and 
the other condemning international Communism 
and other forms of totalitarianism, were adopted 
at the Inter-American Conference in Bogota. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


April 1—The Security Council adopte 
States resolution for a special sess 
General Assembly to give fresh consi 
the Palestine problem. The vote was 9 to 4 
the Soviet Union and the Ukraine abkste 

April 3—The British Goyernment infor+ 
U. N. Palestine Commission it had au 
the High Commissioner for Palestine to + 
an international syndicate a franchise 7 
another oil pipeline across the Holy be 
Iraq to Haifa.—At the Conference on Frei 
Information in Geneva, Switzerland, ag 
point United States program for unr 
world-wide gathering and transmission « 
was adopted, 27 to 5, with the Soviet ti 
posing it. i 

April 4—The Atomic Energy Commissis 
urged by, the Atlantic division of the Assi 
of Scientists for Atomic Education to plag 
year ban on large-scale production 
materials as a contribution to world peace 

April 5—The Working Committee of thes 
Energy Commission dropped further consia 
of the Soviet Union’s atomic control prop 
futile, and suspended its session indefinitg 

April 7—With the 27th member nation 
deposited ratifications, the World Health 
ization, set up to raise health standards 
out the world, became a full-fiedged U. N. 
The United States was not among the rs 
nations. 

April 10—After the Soviet Union had ve 
the Security Council for the third time 
application for membership in the Unitel 
tions, Chief Delegate Austin of the Unitedid 
announced he would ask the General 
to give all nations whose admission has 
blocked by Russia a non-voting voice.—q 
slovakia rejected a Security Council inw 
to participate in a discussion of Russia’s 
the coup through which the Communists 
control of the Prague Government. 

April 12—Soviet Delegate Gromyko charg 
fore the Security Council that the United 
would have turned Czechoslovakia into az 
sal” state if the Communists had not take 
the Government.—In Washington, a bi 
bill was introduced by 16 Senators proposir 
President Truman should initiate a mo» 
for revision of the U. N. Charter to put 1 
tions on the use of the veto and to limit» 
ments. 

April 16—A special session of the Gj 
Assembly was opened at Flushing Meadoy 
York City, by Dr. Joao Carlos Muniz of 
Who told the delegates they were mecting 
“‘disheartening atmosphere’ to take up ¢) 
Land problem for the third time within 
Dr. José Arce of Argentina was elected Pre 
of the special session. ro | 

April 17—The Security Council adopted, & 
a United States proposal for a truce be 
Jews and Arabs in the Holy Land pending 


by the special session on Palestine of the Go 
Assembly. The Soviet Union and the U4 
abstained. 


Na 
April 19—By unanimous vote of the, Gi 
elected as the 58t 
t United Nations.—India and : 
both rejected the proposal of a six-nation §| 
ity Council commission ‘to Settle the Ke 
dispute by \ | 
April 20—The United States proposal — 
temporary U. N. 
with opposition when 
General Assembly’s Political and Security. || 
mittee. The representatives of the Soviet 
New Zealand and Australia demanded the 
iris sae eee aceraal pated 
shou € carried out.—Despite 
y the rear er gee ‘ t q 
e rig ecide when news was “‘delib 
or falsely distorted” oe 
Conference on Freedom of Information at Ge 
April 21—The » 
duct a plebiscite to determine whether a 
should join India or Pakistan.—At the final 
Sion of the Conference on Freedom of Informi 
at Geneva, a United States convention to ff! 


Kas 


tate the work. of foreign newspaper corr 


April 22.—Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, representi 
Agency for Palestine, told the 
eral Assembly’s Political and Security Comn 
action byii 
to carry out partition, a J 


United Nations 
State would be 
as the British 
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Jewish and Arab representatives to| April 6—In sympathy with striking soft coal 

md for a truce.—In New York City, | miners, 25,000 anthracite miners in Pennsylvania 
nerican ‘children and small groups of| quit their jobs—In New York City, six bus lines ‘ 

from European countries, paraded in|in Manhattan had to suspend operations ‘because 

of the American Overseas ‘Aid-United | of a strike of 300 drivers against curtailed work 

es for Children, seeking $60,000.01 schedules.—The recommendation of a Presiden- 
feed the world’s 230,000,000 starving chil- ok . ae eee nent 3 e a nora Laem 

; . . a are was rejec' e 
25—The Soviet Union ended its 13-month | railroad brotherhoods. ; to 

of the U. N. Trusteeship Council and|_ April 7—Federal Judge T. Alan Goldsborough { 
emyon C. Tsarapkin, chargé d'affaires of | in Washington issued an order directing John 4 

an Embassy in Washington, as its rep- L. Lewis and the United Mine Workers of America 

to show cause why they should not be held in. 

contempt for disobeying an order to end the 

strike of 350,000 soft coal miners. 

_ April 8—President Truman pledged his Admin- 

istration to enforce the Taft-Hartley act and 

compel the 350,000 striking soft coal miners to 
return to their jobs.—The coal strike forced steel 
companies in the Pittsburgh area to curtail oper- 

) ations and lay off thousands of employees. 

, he said, then April 10—Speaker Joseph W. Martin Jr. of the 
endent state.| House intervened in the miners’ pension dispute 
28—Representatives of the Arab Higher | by inducing John L. Lewis and Ezra Van Horne, 

ttee and the Jewish Agency for Palestine | union and management trustees of the miners’ 

6 Trusteeship Council agreed to @ truce | welfare fund, to accept Sen. Styles Bridges (R.- 

‘the Old Wall City ot Jerusalem, pledging | N. H.) as the third member of their board. 

ate cessation of all violence. April 12—After the three trustees of the United 

POLITICS Mine Workers Pension and Welfare Fund had 
: : 4 __| reached a_ tentative agreement on the miners’ 

i—In a pre-primary campaign speech in| demands for a $100-a-month pension upon Te= —- 
ee, Wis., Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New| tirement at the age of 62, John L. Lewis in- 
harged that the Truman Administration’s | structed 350,000 striking soft coal miners to re- 
and domestic policies were dominated by| turn _to their jobs. Federal Judge Goldsborough 

» men ‘who by instinct and training think | in Washington, however, directed Lewis and the 

terms of war.”’ ‘ United Mine Workers to appear before him for ‘ 

ein a three-cornered battle in the Wis-| trial on contempt charges. 

| Republican primary, former. Gov. Harold April 13—As a result of the reopening of the 
Si of Minnesota captured 19 of the 27| mines, the Government lifted the 25 percent 
to the Republican National Convention | reduction in the use of soft coal by the railroads. 

delphia, Gen. of the Army Douglas Mac- April 14—At the trial of John L. Lewis and he 
eight, and Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of| United Mine Workers for contempt of court be- 

York, none.—Frank P. Zeidler, a Socialist, | fore Federal Judge Goldsborough in Washington, 

ected Mayor ‘of Milwaukee over Henry s. the Government charged the union leader with ia 
non-partisan. having given the signal for a strike (March 13) ’ 
10—Gov. Dewey, touring Nebraska before | by a letter to union members charging mine op~ 
2's primary, opposed outlawing of the| erators with having ‘‘dishonored’’ their agreement 

unist party, saying it would be better ‘‘to| with the miners to grant them pensions. Neither 
hem in the open so we'll know who they | the union nor Lewis offered a defense. 

for.’’ April 15—Summing up the Government’s case in 

. Stassen topped a field of | the contempt trial of J ohn L. Lewis and the United 
Republican Presi- Mine Workers, Assistant Attorney General H. 

i 43 percent | Graham Morison told Federal Judge Goldsborough 

ate’s | the evidence had made it ‘‘erysta clear’’ that the 

The | defendants had refused to obey a court crder to 

send 350,000 striking soft coal miners back to their 


ve. 
26—Jamal el-Husseini, vice chairman of 
b “Higher Committee, informed the Gen- 


period between 
e and the final 
If no agree- 


total vote 
legates to the 


ith 35 percen jobs. 
rd with 11 percent. April 16—The executive council of the Interna- 


er Robert C. Hendrick- | tional Typographical Union, A. F. L., refused to 
U. Ss. Senator in} approve a tentative contract agreed upon between 
primary, defeating the union’s New York City local and 13 daily news- 
he first time simce/ papers, directing the local to reopen negotiations. 
in a Democratic primary —Mayor O'Dwyer settled a strike of 350 drivers 
i Carolina, casting ballots i against two New York City bus lines. 
‘in Columbia.—City Councilman Michael April 18—Members of Local 6, International 
ill of New York City, international presi- | Typographical Union, A® F. L., ratified a contract 
of the Transport Workers Union, C. I. O., | witb the job, book and magazine printing shops in 
ed vice chairman of the American ; New York City, under which they were granted a 
y, charging its polices were the same $9.29 weekly wage increase. 
Communists. April 19—Federal Judge Goldsborough in Wash- 
. Stassen again led a/| ington found John L. Lewis and the United Mine 
in Pennsylvania’s Re- Workers guilty of criminal and civil contempt of 
idential preference_ pri- court for refusing to obey a court order to end the 
i strike of 350,000 soft coal miners. In his decision, 
the Judge referred to the defendants’ denial that 


Pittsburgh mM 
f£ 75, they had ordered a strike in so many words. He 
.| said there would be chaos and lawlessness among 
“favorite >| the unions if they were allowed to “use a wink, 


far behin _ MacArthur, Sen.|a nod, a code instead of the word ‘strike’ ’’ to 
m. Vandenberg, Eisenhower and | enforce their demands.—The Court’s ruling caused 
Wallace. widespread work stoppages in the coal fields of 
pe Pennsylvania, Virginia and Tennessee. “ 
LABOR ‘April 20—Walter P. Reuther, president of the 

United Automobile Workers, C. T. O., was serious- 
ly wounded by a shotgun blast fired through the 
kitchen window of his home in Detroit. His as- 
sailant ‘escaped and rewards’ aggregating $117,000 
were offered for information Jeading to his cap- 
ture.—In _ Washington, Federal Judge Golds- 
porough fined John L. Lewis $20,000 and the 
United Mine Workers $1,400,000 for criminal con- 
tempt of court for failing to obey a court order 
-to send a, soft Fe rere back aoe ee 
age had been i The Judge postponed sen ences on @ n- 
i sage to the miners, tempt charge. Lewis wired heads of U WwW 
Bice tor the aid they were to direct the miners to return 
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300,000 of the 350,000 soft coal miners who had 
been on strike were back°on their jobs.—The 
United States Steel Corp. rejected a demand by 
the United Steelworkers, C. I. O., for a wage 
increase, but announced a $25,000,000 cut in the 
prices of steel products. ! i 
April 23—On the recommendation of Assistant 
Attorney General Morison, Judge Goldsborough 
postponed indefinitely the imposition of penalties 
on John L. Lewis and the United Mine Workers 
for civil contempt of court. Morison said 85 per- 
cent of the soft coal miners had returned to their 
jobs on Lewis’ orders.—Aiter receiving instruc- 
tions from their captain to. ‘‘crack skulls if they 
ask for it,” 70 policemen stormed the meeting 
hall of the United Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
-) in Kansas City, Kans., where they 
wielded their nightsticks in driving the strikers 
out. Ten persons were hospitalized and 100 others 
received minor injuries, while the hall was 
wrecked. The union, charging ‘‘common brutal- 


‘ity, called out the workers in eight small pack- 


ing houses. | 

April 2i—The Bethlehem Steel Corp., Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp? and Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co. followed the lead of the United States 
Steel Corp. in rejecting union demands for high- 
er wages, ‘but announced price reductions. 

April 28—Over..the opposition of Ezra Van 
Horn; management trustee of the United Mine 
Workers Welfare Fund, the other two trustees, 
John L. Lewis and Sen. Styles Bridges, voted to 
Set in motion immediately the machinery for 
vaying $100-a-month pensions to all . eligible 
miners.—Mayor O’Dwyer averted a_ threatened 
strike on New York City’s municipal subway, 
elevated and surface lines by promising a 24- 
cent-an-hour wage increase to 40,000 employees. 

April 29—A month’s strike by unionized em- 
ployees of the New York Stock Exchange ended 
when the workers voted, 5 to 1, to accept the pay 
inereases offered them before the walkout was 
Called. Ezra Van Horn, management trustee of 
the United Mine Workers Welfare Fund, warned 
banks holding the Fund’s deposits that payments 
made without his signature would be at their 
own risk. 

April 30—In compliance with provisions of the 
Tait-Hartley Act, John L. Lewis filed with mine 
operators a formal notice calling for negotiations 
for a new contract, thus paving the way for a 
legal coal strike if no new agreement was reachea 
when the existing contract expired (June 30). 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


April 5—The Economic Commission for Europe 
reported in Geneva, Switzerland, that the indus- 
trial output in Europe, exclusive of Germany and 
the Soviet Union, had reached 99 percent of the 
1938 level. 

April 12—At the opening of a hearing before 
the Securities and Exchange Commission in 
Washington into the withdrawal by the under- 
writers of 900,000 shares of Kaiser-Frazer com- 
mon stock, Henry J. Kaiser testified that he had 
been compelled to buy b&ck large blocks of the 
stock to ‘‘stabilize the market.’’—The Senate 
confirmed the appointment of Thomas B. Mc- 
Cabe, paper company executive, as a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

April 23—Trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange rose to 2,330,000 shares, the biggest 
1946. Gains ranged from 
eo to 244 points, the average being 1.12 
poi \ 

April 24—Transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange soared’ to 2,470,000 shares, with gains 
Yanging from fractions to 514 points. 

April 25—The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
reported a gross income of $2,386,657,000 and 
net of $268,626,580 for 1947, the highest in the 
‘company’s history. This equalled $9.83 each on 
the 27,333,742 capital shares, compared with 
$6.50 in 1946. 

April 30—Trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange during April totaled 34,612,565 shares, 
the largest volume in any month’ since Septem- 
ber, 1946—Gov. Dewey of New York directed the 
State Power Commission to open negotiations 
with the Province of Ontario for the joint de- 
velopment of a $300,000,000 power project to 
harness hydroelectric resources of the St. Law- 
rence River. 


GENERAL 


April 4—Gov. Thomas E. Dewey signed two bills 
providing for the establishment with public funds 
of a New York State University and authorizing 
the creation of two-year community colleges with 
State aid. Eventual cost of the state university 
was put at $200,000,000. 

April’ 5—A fill outlawing racial and religious 
discrimination in the admission of students to 
colleges in New York State was approved by Goy. 
Dewey who described such practices as’ ‘‘ob- 
noxious and undemocratic.” 


April 8—Elliott Roosevelt announced ais 
Park, N. Y., that he and his mother, Mrs_ i 
Roosevelt, would build and operate an 
Jand that once was part of the estate of 
President Roosevelt. J 

April 9—The U. S. Circuit Court of A 
New York City affirmed a verdict by a 1} 
eral court. martial (Aug. 2, 1947) which 
Chief Signalman Harold E. Hirshberg of | 
lyn guilty of striking two fellow prisoners 
holding a supervisory position in a J# 
prisoner-of-war camp. A District Court | 
previously had voided the Navy verdict. 

April 12—The third anniversary of thed 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt was. of 
in London with the unveiling by his widoy 
Eleanor Roosevelt, of a statue of her husbil 
Grosvenor Square. The whole Royal Fami 
Winston Churchill were among those presex 
a memorial ceremony at the Roosevelt ha 
Hyde Park, N. Y., Secretary General Tryg 
of the United Nations recalled the wartim 
ident’s efforts fcr world peace, and rebuk 
United States and the Soviet Union for 
policies of non-conciliation.—Gov. Dewey 
a bill in Albany authorizing construction i. 
York City of a new $25,000,000 Madison « 
Garden. 

April 15—Thirty passengers and crew mew 
including 19 Americans, died when the Pan | 
ican Airways Constellation ‘Empress oi 
Skies,’* bound from London to New York, ef 
and burned at Shannon Airport, Ireland. | 
survivor was Mare Worst, an American’ 

April 16—Robert H. Best, American new 
man, was convicted of treason by a Federal, 
jury in Boston for having broadcast Nazi 7 
ganda.over the German radio during the ¥ 

April’ 18—More than 1,000 leading Ama 
and foreign newspaper executives paid tribé 
New York City to The Associated Press 1c 
occasion of its 100th anniversary. 

April 20—Mayor O’Dwyer announced in a 
address that New York City’s traditional 
subway fare would be abandoned (July 1, 
and that a 10-cent basic fare would be cif 
on the subways, while fares on the city-opa 
bus and trolley lines would be boosted fi 
cents to 7 cents. The increased revenues, he 
would be used for pay increases for city emp 
and for public services such as hospitals] 
schools. 

April 26—King George VI and Queen Elia 
celebrated their 25th wedding anniversa ry} 
a state procession through London and a 
giving service in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

April 28—Return of prohibition was dems 
at the Quadrennial General Conference o iq 
Methodist Church in Boston, which was atth 
by 54 Bishops and delegates from 50 counts 
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WASHINGTON a | 

May 1—President Truman, in an address 4 
the National Health Assembly, called for 4 
ment by Congress of compulsory health ins 
May 3—A bill by Rep. Andrews (R.-N i 
& peace-time draft of men i9 through 25 ye: 
age for two years of military service was appy 
by the House Armed Service Committee, 28 
Secretary of Defense Forrestal and Secretaid 
the Army Royall said the measure was.‘ 
oughly acceptable.’’—The Supreme Court, 


estate were legally unenforceable. 
dered lower courts to reopen a series of 
involving monopoly and conspiracy in motion 
ture theater ownership and contract licensim! 
leading producing companies, at 
5—After receiving a pledge from Be 
that she would comply wjth the terms ob 


her for the purchase of wheat, flour and 
eported te 


for the construction of an up-to-date 10-¢- 
The dissenting votes were 


Presidential can- 
y ticket, and Sen. 


ry training measures. 
‘8—The House Armed Services Committee, 
edy adoption of a peacetime draft of 
pros 25, said in a report that action 
dé imperative by the “‘new and ominous” 
ility that the Soviet Union “‘may now 
3 to risk a showdown’’ with the United States 
fé was running against the Soviet regime.— 
yard U. Condon, director of the Bureau of 
ds, appealed to Pzesident Truman to make 
the F. B. I.’s report on his loyalty as he had 
he to conceal. An effort by the House Un- 
san Activities Committee, whose members 
ed Condon ‘“‘one of the weakest links in 
omic security,’’ to obtain the report was 
d by the President. 

1 ecretary of Commerce Sawyer an- 
ed that Dr. Edward U. Condon, head of the 
fa of Standards, had agreed to refrain from 

contact with restricted atomic information 
he a review of his record by the loyalty board 
Civil Service Commission. 
1i—Commenting on the exchange of views 
en Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov and U. S. 
sador Smith in Moscow on future Russo- 
can relations, President Truman made it 

that no change was contemplated by his 
histration in its foreign policy. He explained 
. had been instructed to seek the interview 
PMiolotov to avoid any misconception by the 

Government concerning Washington's posi- 
in connection with the European Recovery 
am and strengthening of the military estab- 
mt. But, he added, he also wished to em- 
» that “‘the United States has no hostile or 
ive designs with respect to the Soviet Union.”’ 
diplomatic circles, the release of the Smith 
folotov statements by Moscow without previ- 

tice to the State Department was criticized 

each of diplomatic custom.—In a 160-page 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
ed on the Administration for immediate 
enforcement of existing curbs on Communist 
es, charging that American radicals were 
ni overthrow the Government by violence. 
h chambers of Congress approved a com- 
Fie authorizing immediate expenditure in 

ad contract awards of $822,000,000 to start 

,198,100,000 program for the construction 
0-group combat Air Force. 

Secretary of State Marshall told a news 
rence that the United States had no inten- 
pf entering into bilateral negotiations with 
pviet Union, but held that any discussion of 
bversial issues, such as Korea, Allied control 
irlin and the Austrian Peace treaty, should 
inducted through the United Nations. Am- 
Hor Smith, he emphasized, had not asked for 
eneral discussion or negotiations, but, he 
‘the United States was willing, in conjunc- 
with other powers, to consider any specific 

Russia.—A committee of the 
tion Association reported that 
White House were in- 

the President, 

“‘irre- 


his recommen: 
ng the armed services.—Paul 
Aconomic Cooperation Administrator, as- 


Senate Appropriations Committee that | 


‘mic aid under the European Recovery Pro- 
yould be refused to any country supplying 
materials or equipment to Soviet Russia-— 
guse passed, 219 to 142, a measure which 
t ovide fines and jail terms for Cabinet 
ers and other officials in the Government’s 
Live departments who refused to produce in- 
stion demanded by Congress. ; 
y 14—In a brief formal statement, President 
announced recognition by the United 
F the provisional. Jewish government in 
“as the de facto authority of the new 
Israel.’’—The “President asked Congress 
fide farmers with permanent security by 
n of a four-point subsidy and soil conserya- 
g he Navy requested Congress to 
of a super-aircraft car- 
more submarines and 
killers’ instead of the 
d destroyers already 


bers of Congress, which authorized the 
Mireau. of. Investigation to inquire into 
y d character of appointees to the 
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15—A bill approved by large majorities in} 


Atomic Energy Commission, was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Truman as an “unwarranted encroachment” 
on his executive powers.—Brig. Gen. Edwin L. 
Sibert, assistant director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Division, reported that the Soviet Union, in 
1947, had spent $10,225,000,000 for military Te- 
, ineluding $1,225,000,000 on atomic bomb 
development. 

. May 16—The State Department reported that 
Sgt. James M. McMillin, of Boulder, Colo., who 
had been attached to the U. S. Embassy in Mos- 
cow, had gone ‘‘absent without leave’ as a result 
of an affair with a Russian woman described as @ 
Soviet agent. 

May 17—A Moscow radio broadcast announcing 
that Generalissimo Stalin had accepted a proposal 
by Henry A. Wallace, former Vice President and 
third party candidate for President, to end the 
“eold war’? between the United States and the 
Soviet Union by a frank discussion of existing dif- 
ferences got serious consideration in Capitol Hill 
circles. Endorsing Wallace's program of a general 
reduction in armaments, outlawing of atomic 
weapons and economic assistance to countries 
which were victims of World War I aggression, 
Stalin said it reflected ‘‘the hopes and strivings 
of the peoples toward consolidation.of peace.’’— 
The White House announced that, during experi- 
ments in Eniwetok Atoll in the Pacific, three ‘‘im- 
proyed’’ atomic weapons had been tested with 
complete success. 


May 18—The State Department called General- et 


issimo Stalin’s ‘reply to Henry A. Wallace’s pro- 
posal of a Russo-American conference “‘encourag= 
ing,’’ but said the issues involved could not be 


settled by a bi-lateral discussion as many other - 


countries also were afiected,—After the Supreme 
Court, by a 4-to-4 tie-vote, had refused to review 


Battle of the Bulge, Secretary of the Army Royall © ‘i 


issued an order staying the executions of 17 of 


Reps. Richard M. Nixon (R.-Calif.) and Karl E. 
Mundt 


party and affiliated groups to régister with the - 


U. S. Attorney General. 
denied it would outlaw the party itself. 

May 20—Dwight P. Griswold, administrator of 
the United States program for aid to Greece, said 
on his return after a 10-months’ absence that he 
expected a ‘‘material improvement” in the civil 


Cc 
May 24—Stating that the rising living costs had 
created serious problems for the aged and other 


Charles F. Brannan of Denver, Colo., former As- 
sistant Secretary_of Agriculture, Was named to 
succeed Clinton P. Anderson (resigned) as head 


May 25—Dr. Chaim Weizmann, in his first offi- 
cial call as President of the new State of Israel, 
conferred with President Truman in the W. 
House and appealed for a loan of between $90,- 
000,000 and $100,000,000 to arm his country and 
facilitate the immigration of 15,000 displaced per- 
sons from Germany each month.—The State De- 
apo notified Egypt and Syria that the United 

tes refused to recognize their plockades of 
Palestine. 

May 26—By a vote of 234 to 149, the House ap- 

proved a Republican-sponsored pill extending the 
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reciprocal trade agreements for one year. Presi- 
dent Truman and other Administration spokes- 
men had urged a three-year extension.—Democrats. 
joined with Republicans in the Senate te denounce 
some of the StaterDepartment’s “Voice of Amer- 
ica’ broadcasts in Spanish to South America 
which, they said, misrepresented history and re- 
flected on the integrity of their states —Secretary 
of Commerce Sawyer announced ~ that John C. 
Virden, head of the Office of Industry Cooperation, 
had withdrawn his resignation which He had of- 
fered following disclosure by Rep. Crawford (R., 
Mich.) that Virden’s 22-year-old daughter, Eu- 
phemia, was employed by Tass, the official Soviet 
news agency, in Washington: Both President Tru- 
man and Secretary Sawyer expressed faith in 
Virden’s loyalty. 

May 27—The Senate, by a vote of 40 to 33, 


passed a bill permitting the entry of 200,000 dis- 


piaced persons from Europe annually for two years. 
—The Senate Appropriations Committee requested 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur to return from Japan to 
advise on Far Eastern commitments. MacArthur, 
a@ potential contender for the Republican nomina- 
tion for President, declined later, explaining his 
uae might be misinterpreted as having political 
motives. 

May 28—Secretary of State Marshali, speaking 
in Portland, Oreg., warned Americans against fall- 
ing prey to the ‘‘cynical’” peace propaganda cam- 
paign which, he said, was being waged by the 
Soviet Union to offset the sincere efforts by the 
‘United States to preserve peace by stabilizing 
world conditions through the’ European Recovery 
Program and other projects.—Testifying before a 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee, William Z. Foster, 
chairman of the Communist party of the United 
States, stated that American Communists would 
not support their own country in a war with the 
Soviet Union. 

May 29—The Soviet Union was charged, in a 
report prepared by the State Department for the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, -with 37 
Specific violations of international treaties con- 
cerning Germany, Austria, Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe, Korea and Manchuria. 

May 30—In a Memorial Day speech in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, President Truman said it 
Was up to the United States to maintain the 
strength necessary to enforce world peace founded 
on justice. 


FOREIGN 


May 1—Reports by the Haganah, Jewish militia, 
that regular army troops from Syria and other 
Arab states had invaded Palestine met with flat 
denials from the British and the Arab Higher 
Command. Haganah forces took over from Irgun 
Zvai Leumi territory in the Arab port of Jaffa 
captured before the British put a halt to the fight- 
ing.—A bomb which, Government sourees charged, 
Was tossed by a young Communist, fatally wounded 
Christos Ladas, Greek minister of Justice, as he 
Was driving through the streets of Athens. The 
assassin was captured.—Defying the United Na- 
tions, which ordered a piebiscite for Southern 
Korea, the Soviet-dominated puppet government 
of Northern Korea proclaimed a “democratic peo- 
ple’s republic’ for the whole nation, including the 
United States occupation zone.—Representatives 
of 21 nations to the Inter-American Conference in 
Bogota, Colombia, signed the new Pact of Bogota 
Be up the ae fmetion of the American 

au oO supersede e Pan American Union, es- 
tablished 58 years before. sis 

May 2--The British rushed armored troops, 
Marine commandos and tanks from Cyprus, Suez 
and Malta to Palestine to reestablish order until 
the termination of their mandate. The troop 
movements, an official announcement stated, were 
due to Irgun Zvai Leumi’s “unwarranted aggres- 
Sion’? on the Arab port of Jaffa. Following a 
British cease-fire wltimatum in Jerusalem, the 
Arabs withdrew from the Katamon area, objective 
of a Jewish attack.—The Inter-American Confer- 
ence in Bogota closed with the Signing by 21 
nations of a new hemispheric economic agreement. 

May 3—Fighting in Palestine between Jews and 
Arabs came to a temporary standstill following the 
arrival of British reintorcements in Jaffa and 
Jerusalem.—A bomb mailed to Capt. Roy Farran 
former head of the anti-terror squad of the British 
Police in Palestine, killed Rex Farran, a brother 
in their Staffordshire home in England. Capt. 
Farran was threatened with death by Irgun Zvai 
Leumi after a British court martial had acquitted 
him of the murder of one of the terrorist group's 


ation authorities in Tokyo disclosed that t 
Dnited States was constructing a $13,000,000 mine 
tary air base at Misawa, northern Honshu, which 
had a 9.500-foot runway capable of handling the 
largest’ types of new bombers and which was 


within easy fighter plane distance of V. 
the Soviet Union’s principal Far Hast 
_ May 4—The short-lived truce in Pale 
With an attack by the Irgun Zvai Leun 
underground group, on the Arab vill 
hudia, north of Lydda airport. The 
captured after defending Iraqi troops, 
bered, withdrew. The Stern Gang also endé 
truce with the British.—As a sequel to the 
sination of Minister of Justice Christos Lag 
Leftists were executed by firing squads in 
and other Greek cities for taking part int 
revolution.--Foreign Secretary Bevin tc 
House of Commons that Britain would nm 
to Soviet pressure to withdraw her occ 
troops from Berlin. ; 
May 5—Officials of the proposed Jewishii 
sional Government of Palestine announced 
chase from the Palestine Government for £21 
of the former German Templar colony of | 
a suburb of Tel Aviv, as the seat of t) 
Jewish state.—Premier Sophoulis suspen 
Greek Parliament for a month after frict: 
developed between Libersi and Populist (R 
members of his coalition Cabinet.—The G 
nist-dominated Polish Government warns 
United States Embassy in Warsaw agains 
its information service to spread anti-Soyy 
anti-Polish propaganda. Fifty Poles who 
the Emeassy reading room were detained by 
ity police and threatened with severe pens 
they returned. j 
May 6—A strike of 3,000 pumping stati, 
ployees in Iraq for higher wages tied up tif 
of oil to the Mediterranean. Government 
in Baghdad said the walk-out was Com 
inspired.—The Greek Government announe 
execution of 44 more Leftists convicted 
plicity in the 1944 uprising —Gen. Maxim 
gand, commander of the French armiez 
France’s collapse (1940) and Minister @ 
tional Defense in the early Vichy Gover 
was cleared by the French High Court of © 
of charges of collaboration with the enemy 
May 7—With representatives of 22 coun 
attendance, the first Congress of Europe 
in The Hague to debate plans for establish 
a United States of Europe. Former Britishit 
Minister Winston Churchill told the as 
that the ultimate aim was to include all aU 
nations in a continental union and tha 
country where the people own the governme= 
not the government the people’? would bf 
come. He depiored the “discordant attitus 
policy’’ of the Soviet Union without whoa 
he said, the shadow of war could not be 1a 
Five anti-Communist Czechs, including 
women, forced the two-man crew of a com 
plane at gunpoint to fiy from Czechoslove 
the United States occupation zone of Ge m 
to land them near Munich. ‘ Fil 
May 8—Fighting between Jews and Ara 
halted in Jerusalem under the terms o: 
porary cease-fire agreement while ne 
for a permanent truce in the Holy City n 
progress. Both sides, however, remained 4 
Posts with their rifies and other weapons# 
to hand. A Cairo communiqué said t! 
Egyptian volunteers had crossed the fro 
Palestine to aid in the fight against the c. 
Lt. Gen. G. P. Korotkov, Soviet commane 
North Korea, ann 
being made for th 


olotov ascribed the tense situation to 
“mterference in Greece and other coun- 
an attempt by the United States to en- 
assia with a network of military, naval 
‘ ¢ bases, and to obstruction of exports 
Soviet Union in violation of an existing 
reement. He expressed the hope that 
Id be found to remove existing differ- 
and establish good relations between the 
mntries in the interest of universal peace.— 
3 36-hour battle, Haganah forces gained 
of the Bab el Wad pass and reopened the 
em-Tel Aviv highway to convoy traffic.— 
& Congress of Europe ended its session in 
ué after adopting resolutions for creation 
juropean Deliberative Assembly’’ to lay the 
“for a continental political and economic 
In the first general election in Korea’s 
More than 700,000 eligible voters went 
bolls in the United States-occupied southern 
ng the balloting, 38 persons were killed 
es with Communists. A similar election 
h Korea was barred by the Soviet occupa- 
ithorities. 
ji—British official circles showed concern 
‘oscow’s announcement of the exchange of 
etween U. S. Ambassador Smith and Soviet 
Minister Molotov on improving relations 
h the two countries. In some quarters -sus- 
yas voiced that the State Department had 
d to deal directly and secretly with the 
The reaction in Paris was similar.— 
Luigi Einaudi, Vice Premier in the de 
Government end noted as a financier, 
ed President of the Italian Republic for 
4-year term by the combined Senate and 
of Deputies in Rome. He succeeded 
al President Enrico de Nicola, defeating 
emier Victor Emmanuel Orlando, 518 to 


42—Declaring there had been ‘‘too many 
? in the past, Foreign Secretary Bevin told 
ase of Commons that Britain felt negotia- 
vith the Soviet Union, direct or otherwise, 
proye hopeless until the ground had been 
bd for specific discussions. Disclosure of 
nfidential Smith-Molotov exchange by Mos- 
d created an ‘‘intolerable”’ situation, Bevin 
Jaffa, their largest 


he Arabs proclaimed F 
4 Palestine, an open city and said they 
jot defend it against the Jews who pre- 
y it on withdrawal of British troops. 
mina of the Netherlands announced 
oadeast to the Dutch people at home and 
. that she would abdicate shortly after 
birthday (Aug. 31, 1948) and her 50th 
as sovereign, and would turn the 
to her daughter, Princess Juliana. 
League’s secretariat general 
proclaimed existence of 2 
Arab states and 
in four of the 
d Transjordan— 
r forces were ready to in- 
thin 48 hours, as soon as 
ate. The Jews in Pales- 
ermination to establish 
all trained Jewish men 
—In London, the Gov- 
issued t reviewing Britain’s 
rts to establish peace between Jews and 
he Holy Land during the 27 years of her 
Britain, the statement said, still was 
ery assistance in her power 
find a solution acceptable to 
German denazification court in 


Palestine. His departure 
e of Nations man- 
ted in 1923. The 

te conformed generally 


2 port of 


h g the 
Queen Wilhelmina. 
official 


d from Tel Avi 


city had 


lanes and that Palestin 
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vaded in the north. and east by troops from 
Lebanon and Transjordan—As a result of the 
lifting of immigration restrictions by the British, 
1,700 Jewish refugees were able to land in Tel Aviv 
and Haifa._The Egyptian Government reported 
that 400 “Communists and Zionists’’ had been 
rounded up in Cairo as a “security measure.'’— 
Soviet-occupied North Korea stopped its supply of 
electrical power to United States-occupied South 
Korea in reprisal for the victory of democratic, 
anti-Communist candidates in the General Assem- 
bly elections. 

May 16—The Council of Government in Tel 
Aviv elected Dr. Chaim Weizmann, veteran Zion- 
ist leader, as Provisional President_ of the new 
Jewish State of Israel. Tel Aviv, Israel's capi- 
tal, was bombed and machine-gunned again by 
Egyptian planes, two of which were shot down. 
Fighting broke out in the Old Walled City in 
Jerusalem in violation of a truce, and Arab ar- 
tillery shelled a Jewish synagogue.—The body of 
George Polk, 34, a correspondent for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System of New York City, was found 
on the shore of Salonika Bay in Greece seven days 
after he disappeared from his hotel room. Police 
said he had been shot in the back of his head 
and his arms and legs were bound. A letter an- 
nouncing he had tried to obtain an interview_with 
Gen. Markos, Greek guerrilla leader, was found 
among his effects. 

May 17—The Soviet Union formally recognized. 
the new State of Israel. Guatemala also granted 
recognition—From New York City, where he was 
recuperating from an attack of illness, Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann radiced acceptance of his election as 
Israel’s first Provisional President.—For the third 
successive day, Egyptian planes bombed and 
strafed Tel Aviv, inflicting a considerable number 
of casualties. Iraqi forces under King Abdullah of 
Transjordan reported capture of two towns in 
North Palestine. 

May 18—Arab Legion forces from Transjordan 
occupied part of the Jewish quarter in Jerusalem's 
Old Walled City and called on the Jews to surren- 
der the whole city. But Haganah troops of the 
new State of Israel gained positions in the Old 
City after counter-attacking in the Jaffa Gate 
sector._Egyptian planes, renewing their attacks 
on Tel Aviv, killed 41 persons and wounded 65, 
including women and children.—A Foreign Office 
spokesman in London said that Britain would 
continue her support of the Arab Legion unless 
the United Nations denounced the Arabs’ actions 
as illegal. 

May 19—Arab forces tightened their hold on 
Jerusalem by capturing the northern suburb of 
Sheikh Jarrach.—A request for formal recogni-- 
tion was sent to the British Foreign Office by the 
new State of Israel.—in reprisal for a ban by 
Soviet authorities on United States-authorized 
publications within the Russian occupation zone 
of Germany, the American Military Government 
prohibited circulation of newspapers sponsored 
the U. S. S. R. 

May 20—The American steamship Marine Carp 
was boarded by armed Arabs in the Lebanese 
port of Beirut and 69 Jewish passengers, includ- 
ing 41 claiming United States citizenship, were 


the outskirts of Bethlehem, five miles south of 
Jerusalem. Both Jews and Arabs exchanged air 
blows, with Israeli’s attacking Arab positions in 
Jerusalem and Gaza, and Egyptian planes renew~ 
ing their attacks on Tel Aviv.—The United States 
representative on the United Nations Truce Com- 
mission in Jerusalem, Consul General Thomas C. 
Wasson, reported to the U. N. Security Council 
that only employment of a large neutral force 
could bring about a cessation of hostilities in the 


Holy City. 


Egyptian Air Forde on the British airfield. at 
Ramat David, Palestine, Royal Air Force fighters 
shot down four of the attacking: planes. our 
British ground crewmen were killed and three 
planes destroyed in the attacks, blamed by official 
Cairo sources on a mistake caused by poor flying 
er. The Egyptian Defense Ministry reported 
that its troops had entered Bethlehem.—The offi- 
cial Moscow radio, replying to the rejection by the 


United States (May 18) of a bilateral discussion 


May 22—Following @ series of attacks by the 
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of disturbed international relations, charged that 
Washington was responsible for existing difficul- 
ties in foreign affairs.—Dock workers in Helsinki, 
Pinland, went on strike in protest against the 
dismissal by President Juho K. Paasikivi of Yrjoe 
Leino, a Communist, as. Minister of the Interior 
after the Parliament had censured Leino for sur- 
rendering to Soviet Russia (1945) 20 persons 
Wanted on various charges.—The Communist- 
dominated Rumanian Government announced con- 
fiscation of all property, inciuding 159 castles and 
hunting lodges, belonging to former King Michael 
and cther members of the deposed royal family. 
May 23—Thomas C. Wasson, U. S. Consul Gen- 
eral in Jerusalem, and Chief Radioman Herbert 
M. Walker, U. S. N., member of the consular staff, 
died from wounds inflicted by unidentified snipers 
during the fighting in the Holy City. Wasson was 


; one of the three members of the United Nations 


Palestine Truce Commission. 

May 24—The United States and Britain called on 
the seven Arab nations to comply with the cease- 
fire resolution adopted by the U. N. Security 
Council. The American diplomatic representatives 
in each of the countries informed the respective 
governments that the Washington Administration 
Was “‘grayely disturbed at the present course of 
events in Palestine.’’—Lebanon rejected _a demand 
for the immediate.release of 41 United States citi- 
zens taken off an American ship at Beirut while 
€n route to Palestine, contending the detained 
men had openly pledged their allegiance to the 
new Jewish State of Israel—Dr. Wong Wen-hao, 
a noted geologist, was confirmed as Premier of 
China by the Legislative Yuan in Nanking. 

May 25—The Transjordan Defense Ministry, in 
Amman, reported that 600 Israeli troops had died 
in a battle with Arab Legion forces on the Tel 
Aviv-Jerusalem highway—The United States 
charged in Berlin that the Soviet military admin- 


* istration in Germany had kidnapped 25,000 Ger- 


mans and forced them to. work in uranium mines 
in_the Russian occupation zone. 

May 26—In the heaviest fighting since the start 
of the Palestine war, Arab Legionnaires attacked 


»a& Jewish supply convoy near Latrun on the Tel 


Aviv-Jerusalem road, using both artillery and in- 
fantry. The Arabs claimed they had wiped out 


- half of the Jewish force of 1,500. 


May 27—While Arab League guns were pounding 

the Jewish quarter, King Abdullah of Transjordan 
paid a surprise visit to the Old Walled City of 
Jerusalem. Hailed by 25,000 Arabs as “King of 
Jerusalem,’’ Abdullah prayed in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre and in the Mosque of Omar, 
Shrines of Christendom and Islam. respectively.— 
Field Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts, veteran 
Statesman and soldier, who for many years served 
as Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, 
Was defeated for reelection in a parliamentary 
election, in which the Nationalists and Afrikand- 
ers gained a majority of the seats. Smuts re- 
Signed as Prime Minister and Governor General 
Brand von Zyl named Dr. Daniel F. Malan, a 
Nationalist leader, as his successor. 

May 28—The Israeli garrison of the Old City of 
Jerusalem surrendered to Arab Legion troops from 
Transjordan after an ll-day siege. Included in 
the surrender terms were 2,500 men, women and 
children. The Arabs then’ launched an assault 
on modern Jerusalem, but met with determined 
resistance, 

May 30—An Iraqi Army communiqué reported 
that its mechanized units had attacked and oc- 
eupied the Israeli settiement of Kolm, six miles 
north of Tel Aviv.—Out of 8,000,000 voters who 
Went to the polls in a single-ticket parliamentary 
election in Czechoslovakia, 10 percent cast blank 
ballots in protest against’ the Communist-domi- 
nated Government.—Unity Mitford, daughter of 
Lord Redesdale, who gained publicity as Fuehrer 
Adolf Hitler's friend, died in Scotland. 

May 31—Prime Minister Attlee denied in the 
House of Commons that there was any dissension 
between the United States and Britain over Pal- 
estine. Both countries, he said, had used their 
best offices to promote adoption of the United Na- 
tions truce proposals.—Hugh Dalton, former Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, returned ‘to the British 
Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Succeeding Lord Pakenham who, in turn,- replaced 
Lord Nathan as Minister of’ Civil Aviation,— 
Korea's first elected Assembly, chosen (May 10) 
under United Nations supervision, met in Seoul, 
in the United States occupation zone, and elected 
Dr. Syngman Rhee, independent leader, as its 
permanent leader. . is 


UNITED NATIONS 


May 1—The Jewish Agency for Palestine called 
on the Security Council to take Speedy action on 
reports of preparations by outside Arab nations 
to invade Palestine. Unless there was effective 


‘intervention by the United Nations, a “war situa- 


tion with large-scale bloodshed and destruction” 
Was inevitable, the Agency warned, 


May 4—A 12-nation subcommittee was se: 
the Political and Security Commiitee to dre 


posals for a “‘provisional regime for Palel 
Among the nations on the subcommittee we 
United States, the U. S. S. R., Poland and 
mala, the last three advocates of the px 
Plan. The Trusteeship Council proposed ak 
ment of a neutral commissioner, to be selei 
Fi ae to govern Jerusalem and maintaix 
there. 1 
May 5—Secretary of State Marshall and 
R. Austin, chief United States delegate | 
United Nations, opposed before the House 2 
Affairs Committee in Washington proposals 
ing in Congress which would direct i 
Truman to take the initiative for a dras' 
sion of the U: N. Charter ‘‘with or withow 
sia.’’ Both Administration officials warne 
action might destroy the United Nations.—8 
men for the Soviet Union and its_satellitd 
dicted before the U. N. Economic Commiss 
Europe in Geneva, Switzerland, that the 
States-sponsored European Recovery P 
would fail, and urged revival of East-West t/ 
May 6—The General Assembly voted, 34! 
with 17 abstentions, to ask Britain to apy 
representative of a neutral country who wa 
acceptable to both Jews and Arabs as Gaj 
sioner for Jerusalem. > 
May %—The United States, Britain and ¥ 
joined by four other nations belonging to # 
member Atomic Energy Commission, cal 
suspension of discussion of U. N. control of © 
energy until the Soviet Union dropped its o5 
tionist policy—The Security Council nama 
United States to a. five-nation commission _ 
pervise a plebiscite in Kashmir to decide ¥ 
the population wanted to join India or Paki: 
May 8—The Economie Commission for | 
ended its meeting in Geneva after adopting ¢ 
gram seeking to improve trade between the 3 
ete democracies and the Soviet-dominated 
oc. 


cil that the purpose of the invasion was to ut: 
peace and suppress ‘‘a rebellious minority,’ 


*“*breachi Be 
Council to intervene without delay. * 

May 16—The World Jewish Congress ap 
to the U. N. to take emergency steps to protes 
lives of Jews in Arab countries hostile to thr 
independent State of Israel in Palestine. if | 
Frovisional Government applied for members 

e U.N: 

May 18—President Truman, in an addr 
delegates to the National Conference on Citize 
in Washington, voiced his confidence in the 
of the U. N. to achieve world peace, . 

May 20—The Security Council, through the 
of a subcommittee composed of the chief dela 
of the Big Five Powers, elected Count Folke 
nadotte, president of the Swedish Red © 
United Nations mediator between the Je 
Arabs in Palestine. Bernadotte, a nephew  ¢ 
Gustav V of Sweden and married to an 
Served as a peace mediator between the Al 
the German Government in the closing vy 
the European War (1945). 

May 22—A comprcmise resolution 
Jews and Arabs to cease fire in Pal 


sae, 
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‘the Security Council, 8 to 0, with the | Communist ; 

t , , party as subversive. Dewey argued that 
age Ukraine and Syria abstaining. | to outlaw the Communists as a party would drive 
= move to declare that the situation | them underground, whereas Stassen contended that 
" = constituted a threat to peace was permission for continued legal existence of the 
cn. of a majority vote. party would encourage its members in their cam- 
-The Security Council deferred, on an] paign to overthrow the democratic form of gov- 
stion, the effective time of its cease-fire ernment. 

mon Palestine. The spokesman for Israel,| May 21—All 12 of Oregon's seats to the Repub- 
brey S. Eban, protested, saying the delay | lican National Convention were captured by Gov. 
ad to “further slaughter.’’—Soviet Dele- | Dewey of New York who defeated former Gov. 
omyko invoked his veto power twice to|Stassen of Minnesota in the state’s Presidential 
: inquiry by the Council into charges that | preference primary by 3 small but decisive margin. 
5. S. R. had used the threat of military 

help bring about the Communist coup in LABOR 


Gvakia. 

s—The seven Arab nations rejected the May 4—Franklin P. Douglass, chairman of the 
Council’s cease-fire resolution, charging | National Railway Mediation Board, reported in 
li forees had violated a previous truce in | Chicago that efforts to avert a threatened strike 
m and demanding that the flow of immi- | of 125,000 members of three operating brotherhoods 
md arms to Israel should be halted. | had collapsed as a result of the refusal of the 
Britain presented to the Security Coun- unions and the railroad companies to make con- 
solution appealing for a four-week truce | cessions—At a National Labor Relations Board 
Jews and Arabs in Palestine, with a ban | hearing in Washington, the American Newspaper 
bh immigration and the import cf arms. Publishers Association charged the International 
8—The reorganized, U. N.-sponsored In- | Typographical Union with violating the Taft-Hart- 
nal Court of Justice in The Hague, in its | ley Act by claiming to represent operators of Vari- 
ing, held that the Soviet Union had been| type machines without collective bargaining elec- 
éd in vetoing the applications of Italy, | tions. . 
dan, Portugal, Ireland and Finland for May 5—A White House conference was held be- 
embership. The court’s opinion, however, | tween Dr. John R. Steelman, assistant to Presi- 
rely advisory and not binding on the 
Assembly. way Mediation Board to discuss ways of averting” 
9—Adopting an amended version of Brit- | the threatened railroad strike. The President ex- 
solution calling for a four-week truce in| pressed confidence that the dispute over wages and 
, the Security Council threatened to working rules could be settled without a walkout.— 
Actions under the U. N. Charter if either | A strike of Providence (R. I.) public school teach- 
or the Arabs refused to accept the | ers ended when they voted to accept the school 
or violated its terms.—At the same board’s offer of salary increases under an interim 
jal word was received from Indonesia | schedule pending a study of the city’s financing 


ia the Netherlands military authorities and | problems. X 
May 6—A majority of the nation’s railroads an- 


blic of Indonesia forces had fully com- d 

fter earlier violations on both sides, with nounced they would not attempt to operate in the 

‘e-fire order issued by the Security Council | event of a strike of engineers, firemen and switch- 
1947), the first such step taken by the) men. 4 

: May 7—After he had conferred with leaders of 

POLITICS three operating brotherhoods at the White House, 

Dr. John R. Steelman reported that no progress 

Sen. Glen H. Taylor (D.-Idaho), Vice- had been made toward averting the threatened. 


tial running mate of Henry A. Wallace on | railroad strike. | ; } 
d party ticket, was arrested in Birmingham, May 10—President Truman seized the nation’s 
Hen he sought to enter_a Negro youth railroads and ordered Secretary of the Army 
¢hrough an entrance for Negroes. Charged Royall to operate them after White House nego- 
blation of the city segregation law, Taylor tiations between representatives of the companies 
ased in $100 bail. and heads of the Brotherhoods of Locomotive En- 
3—The Democratic state convention in| gineers, Firemen and Switchmen had ended in 
President Truman’s home state, voted | failure. A few hours later, on the eve of a threat- 
gly to instruct the state’s 34 delegates to | ened country-wide transportation strike, the De- 
onal Convention to vote as a unit for his partment of Justice obtained from Federal Judge 

Goldsborough a temporary order restraining the 


~ Sen. Glen H. Taylor, Vice-Presidential unions from striking. The heads of the unions 
on the Wallace third party ticket, was telegraphed regional officers that the strike had 
‘and given a suspended sentence of 180| been called off and the 125,000 members were to 
prison in Birmingham, Ala., after being | remain on their jobs.—John L. Lewis served notice 
F'of disorderly conduct. on anthracite operators that his union, the United 
* Nine of 23 candidates for delegates to the Mine Workers, would terminate its contract in 60 
san National Convention pledged to Harold days and wanted a new one within that period 
won in Ohio’s primary election. The 
ested districts ‘peed by Sen. sees 
“favorite son,’’ Who also carrie ; 
Bags there vere no contests.—In the | of demands for a wage increase of 17 cents an 
i primary in Alabama, 11 Presidential hour. Originally the workers, members of the 
edged to vote against President Truman United Automobile Workers, C. I. O., had asked a 
ieiewates to National Convention pledged to 30-cent hourly wage boost and the company had 
¢ if the civil rights program were included | offered a 6-cent raise —Violence flared up in South 
party/ platform were elected. The state’s | St. Paul,’ Minn., when striking members of the 
numbers 26. United Packinghouse Workers, C. I. O., battled 
national convention of the Socialist | police and non-strikers in an attempt to stop a 
Reading Pa., nominated Norman Thomas back-to-work movement at the Swift & Co. plant. 
ssidential candidate for the sixth con- May 13—Acting on the advice of its president, 
& time.—In a broadcast. addressed to the | Philip Murray, the convention of the United Steel- 
Negro ‘population, Gov. Fielding L. Wright workers, C. I. O., in Boston voted against sign- 
issippi declared that his state would never ing the non-Communist affidavits required of its 
; ition of racial segregation ‘“‘despite any ! 
ruman’s | the union’s executive board to test the constitu- 
og hanes tionality of the law --Pickets armed with, clubs 
_| beat off attempts by po ice an eputy sherifis in 
Southern Democratic ee South St. Paul, Minn., to permit non-strikers to 


d - , 
Traads| ioe if ene enter the Swift Co. plant 
14—G 


May 
ordered out the National Guard to maintain order 
in South St. Paul and Newport, scenes of violence 


by Congress’ or Presi 


1, O., for a 30-gon) Motor 
som nerease and other benefits, the. Ford Moto? 
| Oat Pa roduction workers to accept 


i ’ + - . asked its 108,000 
Caving the pe. gone scape ester ve cuts * as to eliminate differentials between 


Noe ident ‘Truman, in an address to 1,000 ; 
‘3_ edi nig | the Ford Co: and its competitors.—Minnesota Na- 
0 ROR ae PRET S tional, Guardsmen cleared the streets around the 
1G @ New York and , 
oy, Thoms Tassen of of nests, -camn- renestriking employees to go to work. 

weOregon for delegates to the Rep apace Bary! foe | employees Pee a. Lor ee 

: Bi. € ¥t hour-long t ui obil AW OPED et, hy) ) 

ericer ane a a of outlawing the voted against a wage cut proposed by the company 


‘a 


dent Truman, and members of the National Rail- ~ 


officers under the Taft-Hartley Act and authorized ~ 


, 


An 


ae Co eta ene rien TT 


en, ae ne. 


aa 


et lie emis) 


at = 


ai. 
‘ 


y 
5 


Wy) Ee ee oe ee ee 


7is 


and suthorized s $125,000 contribution to aid 
Striking Chrysler Corp. sz 


Board 
‘ashimgton ruled that an employer had the right 
= require his workers te attend meetings at which 


Corp. piant in Detroit after a clash between 
pelice and pickets. ta which mon-strikers were 


*~Mizy 1$—The Iowa National Guard was ordered 
by Gov. Blue to aid Waterloo (lowa) local 
police im quelling rioting by striking empioyees of 
Rath Packing Cs., which broke out after a 
Pieket Had been fatally shot by a non-striker. 
May 22—The United Packinghouse Workers, 
©. © G.. called of their strike against Armour, 
Switt ard Cudahy, three of the “‘big four” meat 
: companies, but voted against returning to 
Wilson & Co.'s plants. The end of the 67-day walk- 
Que came siter union leaders, confronted with a 
bsek-to-work movement, accepted the companies 


0 


Ger af a Scent hourly wage increase_ 
May 25—A thresiened strike of 225,000 em- 
ployees Motors was averted when the 


of 

Getpersiiom serecd to an li-cent hourly wage in- 
@fease, subject io revision within two years on the 
Bess of the cost-of-living index_—Government 
Gwmembip of the nation’s railroads was urged 
i= & resolution sdopted by the Railway Labor 
xeeutives Association, representing a majority of 
the 1,400,000 railroad employees. 
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ef ane. ee -; 


np PLA Se 
op hele 


GENERAL 

May 1—May Day was observed th 
world and was marked by little viole 
York City, marchers in two loyalty 
Manhattan and Brooklyn outnumbered 
ticipants in a leftist demonstration se 
The Soviet Union staged before Ge 
Stalin and a vast crowd in Moscow’s 
a@ display of its latest weapons, with 


2 


2%—The ij-day walkout of employees of the 

Corpersiion was ended when the com- 
Beny Signed an agreement with the United Auto- 
Michie Workers. C_ I. O.. granting a general 13- 
eesti Rourly wage increase. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Miay 2—Complciion of the organization of the 
Rew Economic Mobilization Council for continuous 
€coneraiion between industry and the armed serv- 
dees im Keepime the nation prepared for possible 

i Was anneunced in New York City. 
Hobert EB Comdoem, = management engineer, was 
@ieeted president of the Council. 

May 3—The annual British Industries. Fair 
G@pemed simulianecusly in London and Birming- 
Bam. with 3.400 producers displaying consumer 
Seed: and machinery. 

Miay 6—Atter a four-month slump; United States 
SSPOFtS Tose to $1.141.000.000 in March, an increase 
@f $52,700,000 over February, the Census Bureau 
Tepetted. Imports reached an all-time monthly 
Beek of $566.200.000. a jump of $84,200,000 over 
the previews month. 


national 
Seminar st Shawnee on Delaware, Pa. that 
& Ben-political commission of civilian experts 


@fants sRould be ced 


through the sale of 
‘Savings bonds to the public. 


ew Kaiser-Prazer stock issues that there had been 
Reavy trading in si 
@& mew issue, offered the follo 
fer $13 a share, causing a “chaotic” market. 


ashington, Emil 
& of the New York Stock Ex- 


the dangers of a runaway infia- 


3,840,000 shares, 
ienced its 


ression. 
turnover of 


of Labor Statisti 

that the ma? ation 
Teached an all-time high of 
the 1935-39 average. 


and jet planes fiying overhead. 
May 2—Gen. of the Army Dwight D. 
bade farewell to the Army at Fort Mye 4 
then drove to New York City where he té 
his official residence as Columbia Univers 
President. ®: | 
May 3—Tornadoes swept across Kansas 
ern Oklahoma and Northern Texas, k 
persons, injuring scores and wrecking 
homes. : 
May 14—Lady Kathleen Hartington, ¢ 
of Joseph P. Kennedy, former U. S. Ar 
| to Britain and widow of the Marquess of H] 
ton, World War II casualty, was one of fo 
sons Killed in the crash of a chartered plan 
oi Marseille, France. ow 
May 15—In commemoration of the 
York-Washington air mail flight in 1918} 
took 194 minutes, two jet-propelled P-30 
Siar fiighter planes, flying in opposite 
coyered the same route in 27 minutes. 
: 1i—Miss Vivien Kellems, Westpo: 
industrialist, warned her bank that she 
it accountable if it'complied with a Fede 
ernment attachment for $1,685 against 
Pany’s assets, levied because of her re 
any longer the Federal income-tax with 
a The bank, however, satisfiec 
en. 4 
May 25—The heavy cruiser Salt Lake Cis 
eran of four years’ fighting in the Paci 
atcm bomb tests, was sent to the bottom 14) 
of California by two torpedoes in United 
Navy experimental attacks after 
proved insufficiently effective. 
May 30—Flood waters of the Columbia a 


i! 
men on board was swa m7 
a tainstorm half a mile off the Hampto | 


(Va.) Naval Station —A record crowd 


at the Indianapolis Speedway saw Mauri E c 
the annual 500-mile automobile classic in. 
10 minutes, setting a new record for th 
of 119 miles an hour. 
1948—JUNE 
WASHINGTON 3 
June 1—The Joint Senate-House Com 


Labor-Management Relations, after a 
hearings on proposed amendments, -vote 
recommending any changes in the Ta 
Labor Law during 1948.—The Air T 
mand and the Naval Transport Service, wit 
of 500 planes and 30,000 military and civil 
sonnel, were merged into the i 
port Service. 


civil rights program.—The 
a bill to admit 200,000 D. perso 
Europe to the United States.—In reply to 
of some of the ‘‘Voice of America’”’ b 
foreign countries, the National Broadcas! 
offered to lease its international facilities 
Government or a Government-controlled 
for $1 a year. 
June 3—Comple 
armed eee bi 
passed a Navy app 
bringing the to 
Navy measure 


nee pe oe 8S cs 


passed, without 
710,228 omni 


less than by Presi 


Marshall ha 
luce the 


Congress that the cut would redy 
Recovery to ‘mere 


June 6—Chai 
ate Judiciary Commitee elvaes 


~~...” -s 
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resorting to ‘‘Hitlerian propagandistic , appropriation bill providing funds for the Social 
sing the proposed Mundt-Nixon | Security Administration, some functions of the 
trol bill. He said the committee | Public Health Service, and the U. S. Employment 
Service. He objected to a “rider’’ which would have 
transferred the Employment Service from the De- 
partment of Labor to the Federal Security Agency. 
June 16—A stop-gap selective draft bill reduc- 
ing from two years to one year the period of 
peacetime military service for’'men 19 to 25 was 
passed by the House, 156 to 88. The House also 
voted, 145 to 38, to place final responsibility for 
calling up the men on President Truman.—Both 
chambers of Congress overrode President Truman's 
veto of the billion-dollar federal agencies appropri- 
ation bill. The Senate also overrode the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the Bulwinkle bill to exempt rate 
agreements from the. anti-trust laws if they had 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ats granted in separation proceedings in mission.—A Federal grand jury indicted four men, 
states. including the Agricultural Commissioners of Texas 
= &—By a vote of 47 to 33, the Senate ap- | and Georgia, and two farm organizations for failing 
H a stop-gap selective draft bill providing for | to register as lobbyists. The individuals were 
: service. It also passed an amendment | charged with having issued incorrect statements 
pW 25,000 displaced persons to enlist in the|in @ conspiracy to raise commodity prices. 
H States Army for a period of five years.— June 17—Following the Senate’s lead, the House 
ary of Commerce Sawyer reported that the overrode, 297 to 102, President Truman’s veto of 
H States was exporting food, milk and clothes | the Bulwinkle bill exempting railroad rate agree- 
Soviet Union and its satellites in exchange | ments from the anti-trust laws if approved by the 
nodities. Interstate Commerce Commission.—By a vote of 
§—Calling for passage of the full foreign | 79 to 3, the Senate passed a long-range farm pro-—- 
spropriation, Sen. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) | gram sponsored by Sen. Aiken (R.-Vt.) sharply 
@ the ‘‘meat-axe technique’’ of the House in reducing price supports for basic agricultural com- 
= off $1,500,000,000 from the European Re- | modities. 
Program fund. This action, he warned, June 18—A filibuster by Sen. Taylor (D.-Idaho) 
have the effect of reversing American foreign | and Sen. Langer (R.-N. Dak.) delayed final Senate 
.-Secretary of State Marshall announced | action on the stop-gap peacetime draft bill.—The 
United States accepted the recommenda- | Air Force announced that the 36th Fighter Wing, 
nference for estab- | consisting of 75 Lockheed F-80 Shooting Star jet 
fighters, would be transferred from the Panama 
Canal Zone to Germany. : 
June 19—After a filibuster by Sens. Taylor and 
Langer had been ended on a point of order, the 
Senate passed a compromise stop-gap pill for the 
an the responsibility f induction of men of 19 through 25 years of age 
25 years of age for peace for-a period of 21 months’ military training. The 
‘ House took concurrent action by a vote of 259 to 136. 
» 10—The Senate stop-gap selective service | The Taylor-Langer filibuster lasted 20 hours.— 
passed in its final form by. a vote of 78 to 10,| By a voice vote, the Senate adopted a House-ap- 
for the induction in the 1948-1949 fiscal | proved measure to admit 205,000 displaced persons 
up to 250,000 men, 19 through 25 years of | and refugees during a two-year period.—The Sen- 
Orders for 2,201 new airplanes for the Air | 4te approved a bill, previously passed by the House, 
to cost $1,345,165,000 will be placed during | to extend for two years the terms of the five mem- 
9, Air Force Secretary Symington announced. | bers of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
retary of Labor Lewis Be Schwellenbach, & June 20—After an all-night session Congress ad- 
ber of the Cabinet since 1945, died at the age | journed without taking action on the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner Housing bill or providing a $65,000,000 
41—A resolution sponsored by Sen. Van-| loan for the United Nations for the construction of 
rg (R.-Mich.) proclaiming that, as a high na-|a world capital in New York City. Passed in the 
cy, the United States would give military | last-hour rush were a compromise bill extending 
alliances among the world’s free | farm price support levels through 1949 and meas- 
d by the Senate, 64 to 4.—The | ures granting pay rises up to $450 a year to most 
1, to admit 205,000 displaced | Federal employees and increasing special delivery 
wo-year period. | rates to 15 cents and air mail rates to 6 cents. 
two years the June 21—In a unanimous decision, the Supreme 
ng farm prices at| court dismissed an indictment against the Congress 
the House by 2| of Industrial Organizations for spending money for 


to put on Congress 


nment program 
‘Jevels was passed 


: Kle (D.-N. C.) to exempt | Tabor law. The tribunal, however, failed to pass 
yrate agreements from the anti-trust laws | on the constitutionality of the law itself. The C.1,0. 
ere approved by the Interstate Commerce | had been charged with printing in its own organ, 


terest. , Murray, indorsing a candidate for Congress. 
13— Authorization of the expenditure of an June 22—President Truman appointed James G. 
nal $95,610,605 for food and commodities | yeDonald, former journalist, historian and expert 
in Burope and Asia was announced | 5n foreign affairs, as the first United States diplo- 

of the Economic Co-| matic representative to the new state of terete 
June 24—Without comment, Presiden Truman 
vetoed a Social) .ioned the stop-gap peacetime draft pill requiring 
ed, would deprive | *°8r °C 19 through 25 years of age to serve 21 
loyment bene- | 1. onths in the armed forces. The measure provides 
by Congress, | it youths of 18 enlisting in any of the regular 
and in the services for a year would be exempt from further 


draft. 

June 25—While holding that the measure was 
“flagrantly discriminatory,’” President Truman 
signed a bill admitting 205,000 displaced persons 
and refugees to the United States over a two-year 

iod. : 
i aiine 21—The pens of ne py ea 
39 C-5 ymasters, four- 
soe yee aircraft with a lifting capacity 
ix ed i h, had eee Onno Cones 

Biso. ain t the shuttle-supply serv: ce to the i 

Beer Gerhart d ee sector in Berlin, blockaded by the Russian- 


occupation forces. 


Sune 28—A bill providing 28 for the 


Recovery Pro d oreign aid 


te 2 alee 
: rtmen nno 
: Beat back to had signed bilateral agreem| 


ident Truman vetoed a bill spon- | political purposes in violation of the Taft-Hartley 


en. He said the measure was against the | the C.L.O. News, a statement of its president, Philip 


720 


for aid under the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948.—Secrelary of the Army Royall estimated that 
between 225,000 and 250,000 men would be called 
up under the new peacetime draft law, enabling the 
Army to organize ‘‘a really effective mobile striking 
force’? for the first time since the end of World 
War II 


ar II. 

June 29—The United States, in a formal note to 
Moscow, demanded that the Soviet authorities in 
Northern Korea end their suspension of electric 
power deliveries to American-occupied South Korea 
to prevent “‘unwarranted hardships.’’ The electric 
power was cut off (May 14) after the holding of free 
elections in the American zone over the opposition 
of the Russians. 

June 30—Secretary of State Marshall declared 
that, despite the Soviet attempt to blockade the 
United States, British and French sectors of Ber- 
lin, American military and civilian personnel would 
femain in the former German capital. The United 
States, he said, would deal ‘‘promptly’’ with any 
issues that arose. Twenty more B-29’s were sent to 
German bases to bolster Air Force strength there. 
—President Truman assailed as ‘‘a reckless and ir- 
responsible decision’’ the refusal of Congress to 


provide for a steam generating plant for the Ten- 


nessee Valley Authority. 


\ FOREIGN 


June 1—A few hours before both Israel and the 
Seven Arab states announced acceptance of a U. N. 
Security request for a four-week cease-fire order 
in Palestine, Israeli planes attacked Ammann, 
Capital of Transjordan, with high explosive and 
incendiary bombs. A 

June 2—Continuing Arab attacks at many points 
caused confusion among Israel government officials 
who had sent cease-fire orders to all Haganah com- 
Manders in compliance with a truce request from 
the U. N. Security Council. After it developed that 
the council had merely set a deadline for accept- 
ance of its request instead of setting a time for the 
cease-fire to go into effect, the Tel Aviv govern- 
ment ordered a resumption of the fighting —Pope 
Pius XII called on all Catholics to fight Com- 
munism by working for needed social reforms “‘to 
provide the poorer classes with housing, bread and 
werk.’’—Four doctors, including Karl Brandt, Hit- 
ler’s personal physician, and three top SS (Elite 
Guard) officers were hanged in Landsberg prison 
after having been convicted of killing and maiming 
thousands of prisoners in medical experiments. 

Yune 3—Gen. Higinio Morinigo, for eight years 
dictator of Paraguay, was deposed in a bloodless 
military coup in Asuncion, the capital. Dr, Juan 
Manuel Frutos, former Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, was chosen as Provisional President pending 
the assumption of office by President-elect Juan 
Natalicio Gonzalez (Aug. 15).—Vessels of the Egyp- 
tian Navy bombarded Caesarea, a small port north 
of Tel Aviv, sinking one boat and damaging dock- 
Side buildings. Israeli reports said that two Arab 
planes had been shot down during an enemy raid 
on Tel Aviy.—The British Government placed an 
embargo on arms shipments to the Arab states for 


» the duration of the proposed four-week cease-fire 


in Palestine.—The Soviet Union cancelled half of 
the remaining reparations due from Finland, about 
$75,000,000, and also granted the former enemy 


/country a $5,000,000 loan, the Finnish Government 


announced, 
June 4—A single Israeli warship of the corvette 
type, aided by several planes, 
Egyptian warships when they 
20 miles south of Tel Aviv, 
battle, the Egyptian ships, one 
retreated toward Egypt. One Israeli plane was lost. 
June 5—Egyptian troops attacked Israeli forces 
at eS ee, ENS 
an encircle Syptian column in the Gaza coast: 
strip just north of there. =“ 
the attackers had suffere 
that several 


in a pincer movement 
from the north to relieve pressure 


a two- 


a@ return of the Ruhr district and Lunges interna- 
ry 
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June i—Dr. Eduard Benes resigned as 
of the Czechoslovak Republic, a post to 
was eleced for life in 1946. He left uns 
new Communist constitution put throug’ 
ment (May 9) by Communist Premier 
Gottwald.—Ending. their six-week confere 
Western Germany, the six participating Dp 
United States, Britain, France, Belgium, the 
erlands and Luxemburg—issued a joint comm 
recommending an International Authority, 
Germany included, to control the Ruhr, | 
United States, Britain and France pledged 
selves to continue their occupation of WY¥ 
Germany ‘‘until the peace of Euroye is secura 
Egyptian warships, supported by planes, I 
reinforcements on the Gaza coastal strip so 
Tel Aviv where an Egyptian column was 
Siege by Israeli forces. — 

June 8—From Cairo, Count Folke Berns 
United Nations Mediator in Palestine, sent ne 
the Provisional Government of Israel and th 
Arab states calling for a cease-fire and trucee 
in 48 hours. Acting on the authority of the Se 
Council, Bernadotte proposed that fighting 
should be stabilized during the truce, troop 
ments in the Arab states halted and no wa 
terials moved. He himself would supervise 
gration into the Holy Land, he said.—In ¢ 
on Tel Aviv, Arab planes dropped two bom 
the U. N. headquarters there.—Premier Got 
signed Czechoslovakia’s new constitution whia 
Benes had reiused to approve before he resigxy 

June 9—Both Israel and the seven states « 
Arab League accepted the four-week ceasg 
and truce under the terms proposed by Count 
Bernadotte, U. N. Mediator in Palestine, the : 
ing to stop within 48 hours.—Fighting in Jeruk 
and along the Tel Aviv highway continued.—A 
stitutional battle between the House of Con 
and the House of Lords developed when the 2 
defeated, 177 to 81, the Labor Government’: 
previously approved by Commons, to curb? 
powers.—Emperor Hirohito of Japan received — 
cis Cardinal Spellman of New York and his + 
for a half-hour interview. : 

June i0—On the eve of the cease-fire, aly 
Israeli forces engaged in fierce fighting o 
fronts, with both sides seeking to improve : 
positions before they were stabilized.—In Gern 
Soviet authorities halted several Berlin-bounay 
trains at the border of their zcne, while the Bi 
placed a ban on travel by Germans into the & 
zone in retaliation for a similar move b 
Russians. a5 

June 11—A few hours before the cease-fil 
came effective in Palestine Israeli planes nr 
Damascus, capital of Syria, dropping three : 


bombs. Soon after the deadline was passed, || 
and the Arab states charged each other | 
Violating the truce.—Col. David Marcus, 
New York City Correction Commission 
served in. the U. S. Army in several .t 
war in World War II, was killed in; the 1 j 
of fighting while leading Haganah forces ot 
Jerusalem front. +a 
_ June 12—Rifle and artillery fire tin 
isolated sections of Palestine, but ‘Unite di] 
observers reported that the ceasé=fire: agre 
Was being complied with generally by both. 
and Arab forces. Count Folke Bernadotte, 
Mediator, reached Jerusalem and open 
sions with both sides to seek a permane 
for the Holy City. At Bernadotte’s requ 
United States sent three transport ae 


pe thee eA 


estine, two from German bases a 
Egypt, to aid the observers in sur ervis 
cease-fire. : 


June 13—After a final attack by Syr: 
land forces on Jewish settlements i 
fighting in Palestine 
servance of the four 


ommissions, ag 
{ voy check post 
Tel Aviv-Jerusalem highway.—Communist B 
Klement Gottwald was elected President 
Czechoslovak Republic by acclamation by 
sembly in Prague. 
June 16—The Soviet representative walked of 
a meeting of the Kommandatura, the four-p 
military commission, in Berlin, severing the 
link between the Western powers and Russia.|| 
Russian, Col. Alexis Yelizarov, said he was eat 
because he considered the action of Col. Fran 
Howley, U. S. Commandant, in asking to bd 
cused from attendance, “‘rude.”"—A wave of @ 
munist-inspired strikes accompanied by vic 
Swept France after police used orce in ovis 
ara strikers in a tire factory in Clérmo: eal 
nd, 4 
June 1i—Extending their policy to isolat 
Eastern occupation zone from the rest of | 
many, the Soviet military administration cl 
all but one of the crossing points from the Ui 


nM sun. ad . ad 
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Commander in Chief in Germany, was arrested for 
speeding in the United States sector of Berlin by 
American military police. As soon as his identity 
was established, he was released, and Gen, Lucius 
D. Clay, U. S. Military Governor, sent his per- 
sonal apologies to him.—Winston Churchill told 
100,000 persons at a.-Conservative tally in London 
that the issues involved in the Berlin crisis were 
“‘as grave as those we now know were at stake at 
Munich 10 years ago.”’ 

June 27—A conversion rate of one new Deutsche 
mark for 10 old Reichsmarks was set by the 
Western occupation authorities in Germany. In 
eases of larger Reichsmark holdings, the conver- 
sion was to be gradual. 

June 28—Marshal Tito and other leaders of the 
Yugoslav Communist party were denounced by the 
Communist Information Bureau (Cominform), in a 
statement issued in Prague, for ‘‘anti-party, anti- 
Soviet opinions incompatible with Marxism-Lenin- 
ism’ and for favoring the Western powers. They 
were warned either to admit their errors and return 
to the Moscow fold or face expulsion from office and 
party—As a result of a strike of 19,000 dock 
workers in London, in which dockers in other ports 
joined, King George VI proclaimed a “state of 
emergency,” which would permit the Government 
to assume control of the docks and use troops to 
load and unload ships. 

June 29—In a series of statements, the Central- 
Committee of Yugoslavia’s Communist party re= 
jected the charges of anti-Marxism made against it 
and Marshal Tito by the Communist Information 
Bureau, and announced it would not submit to the 
dictates of the Soviet Union and other Cominform 
nations. The charges, the committee asserted, 
were “‘contrived falsehoods’’ and were made public 

ed orders for expansion of the air trans- without Yugoslavia’s having been given a chance 
shuttle service between Berlin and Frank- | to refute them. The committee also charged _ that 
to carry supplies into the blockaded former | the Soviet Union was recruiting agents in Yugo- 
an capital—A few hours after Earl Mount- | slavia to undermine the government. 

the last British Viceroy, had left by plane June 30—A demand for a federation of Yugo- 


‘5 zone in Bavaria into the Russian zone.— 
Kuhn, former German-American Bund 


vive was the capture of a guerrilla stronghold 
Mount Grammos in Macedonia.—A general 
our strike called by the French Communisis 

of striking rubber workers at Clérmont- 


authorities who halted all travel between the 
n and Western zones-‘*‘to avert confusion,”’— 
Communists captured Kaifeng, capital of 
Province. 

21—Ail railroad freight shipments of 
sd States Army supplies from Western Ger- 
into Berlin were halted by order of Gen. 
Hs D. Clay, American Military Governor, who 
that ‘under no circumstances’’ would Soviet 
us be allowed to board and inspect the trains. 


jn New Delhi as Governor General of India. | Central Committee of the Communist party_of 
ne 22—Soviet occupation authorities halted all| Yugoslavia in another anti-Soviet move. The 
sad traffic between Berlin and the Western 
5, pleting the blockade of the former Ger- 
capital. The Russian move was made after 
ttempt to reach an understanding on currency 
m had failed, and the Soviet commander, 
sh Sokolovsky, had decreed a new currercy 
NM four sectors of Berlin. This currency was to 
from the new Deutsche mark issued 
_—A second attempt to land 
fire was made by 
h of Tel Aviv. A 


firm opposition to such a Balkan bloc. Marsha), 
Tito returned to Belgrade from a 10-week stay 
on a secluded island in the Adriatic, and was 


—-Foreign Secretary Bevin told the House of Com- 
mons that, while the British Government realized 
that a grave situation had arisen over the Soviet’s 
blockade of Berlin, there was no question of 
surrender. The government, he said, was ready to 
“face the risk of war.’?—More than 200 American 
and British planes carried food into the Western 
d sectors of Berlin—The last British troops in 
Palestine left for England on transport and the 

off Union Jack was lowered for the first time since 
he R 1917.—An outlaw 16-day strike of dock workers in 
available pow London and other English ports ended when the 
percent.—The Labor Government agreed to review penalty clauses 
Zvai Leumi m in the existing contracts, the main cause of the 


le on the beach o strike. UNITED NATIONS 


Sunda Seip ikea, June 3—The 11 members of the Security Council 
tutions and Moshe Shapi: f agreed to give Count Folke Bernadotte, the U. N. 
bation, resigned, charging Ben Mediator in Palestine, a free hand in interpreting 
consulting the Cabi and carrying out the terms of the cease-fire he- 

tween Israel and the Arab nations.—The Council 


5 the Forei Ministers of t 
jia’s: Bee coeiiteds met in Warsaw to for- | voted, 8 to 0, with three absténticns, to broaden the 


m for Eastern Germany to counter i 
parents on Western Germany reached at | all Indian-Pakistani disputes. 
ndon six-rower conference. June 4—Answering implied criticisms of its ad- 
e U. S. Military | ministration of South-West Africa, former German 
ans could not a League of Nations mandate, the 
“by any Government notified the Trustee- 
ship Council that it refused to recognize “‘any 


ael at Tel June 6—Israel protested to the Security Council 

a vote of | against Britain’s announcement she would not 
permit: Jews of military age to leave detention 

camps of the island of Cyprus for Palestine. 

June i—The Soviet Union asked the Security 

Council to include it among the nations sending 

military observers to Palestine to help carry out 


retary-General Lie, in an address 
urged formation ‘‘very 
force to back up Security 


ed their conference on 
issued a communiqué 


ty Council rejected Soviet 
rize it to send five military 
Only Russia and the 
the other nine 


lane, U. 
to Cairo, chargi 
Rights advo full recognition 
f the individual in every respect 
by states in such free- 
eg ele 20-—A token unit of 49 uniformed U.N. 
guards, the first international police force sent out 


London, Chakravarthi Rajagopalachari took | slavia, Albania and Bulgaria was made by the. 


scope of the U. N. Kashmir Commission to include - 


measure of accountability to the United Nations.” — 
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by the peace organization, left La Guardia Field 
by plane for Palestine to help Count Bernadotte in 
carrying out the terms of the Israeli-Arab truce. 
June 22—Using its 26th veto, the Soviet Union 
blocked approval by the Security Council of the 
United States atomic control plan and also pre- 
vented suspension of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
~sion. \ a 
June 25—The Security Council rejected a Soviet 
resolution to reopen the case of Franco Spain. The 
U.S. S. R. and the Ukraine voted for it, Argentina 
against it and the other eight member nations 


abstained. POLITICS 


June 2—Replyiug to a letter from a fellow- 
Missourian urging that he should drop out of the 
Presidential race, President Truman wrote that he 
““was not brought up to run from a fight. 

June 3—President Truman left Washington on 
a special train for a transcontinental speaking tour 
which, White House spokesmen insisted, would be 
non-political. : 

June 4—Speaking in the Chicago Stadium before 
25,060 persons, President Truman criticized the 
amended bill pending before Congress for admis- 
sion of displaced persons from Europe and also 
called for brcadening of the social security pro- 
gram.—Henry A. Wallace’s third party was barred 
trom the Ohio balot. \ 

June 5—In an address on farm legislation, Presi- 
dent Truman told an audience in Omaha, Nebr., 
that some Republicans were in favor of a farm 
program when they were in the West, but against 
it when they got back to Congress. 4 

June 7—A charge that some power interests, 
With allies in Congress, ‘were seeking to restore the 
public utilities abuses of the Samuel Insull era was 
made by President Truman at Pocatello, Idaho. 

June 8—President Truman, speaking in Butte, 

‘Mont., assailed Congress for failing to pass ade- 
quate farm and housing programs and tor slash- 
ing the Labor Department’s appropriation. He 
Singled out Sen. Taft (R.-Ohio) for attack for 
Suggesting that the public, to bring prices down, 
“should eat less. 

June 9—The 80th Congress was ‘‘the worst we've 
ever had since the first one met,’’ President Tru- 
man declared in a speech in Spokane, Wash. 

June 11—In a speech replying to President Tru- 
man’s criticisms of Congress, Sen. Taft (R.-Ohio) 
an aspirant to the Republican nomination for 
President, accused the Chief Executive of attack- 
ing “‘the principle of representative government.” 

June 12—A warning to the Soviet Union that it 
Was opposed not by the United States alone but by 
all the free nations of the world was sounded by 
President Truman in an address at the University 
of California in Berkeley. He said the United States 
refused to ‘‘gamble’’ with peace by entering into 
bilateral deals with Russia, but would act only 
through the United Nations. 

June 14—A demand that Congress should remain 
in session until it had passed effective price con- 
trols and seven other major bills was voiced by 
President Truman in Los Angeles. 

June 18—President Truman returned to Wash- 
ington after having accused the Republican-con- 
trolled Congress in three talks in Pennsylvania and 
one in Baltimore of having devoted its energies to 
the ‘‘special interests’? rather than the general 
welfare.—Sen. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.), President 
pro tem of the Senate, criticized the President “for 
a self-serving political vacation at a moment when 
the whote Government should be on the job in 
Washington." ' 

June 19—On the eve of the Republican National 
convention in Philadelphia, Sen. Taft (R.-Ohio) 
and former Gov. Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota 
formed a ‘“‘stop-Dewey’’ coalition. 

June 21—The Republican national convention 
opened in Philadelphia on an optimistic note.— 
Rep. Margaret C. Smith defeated three male op- 
ponents in the race for the Republican nomina- 
tion to the Senate in the Maine primary. 

June 22—Gov. Dewey’s lead over his rivals for 
the Republican Presidential nomination increased 
when Sen, Edward Martin of Pennsylvania dropped 
out of the race and announced he would second 
the nomination of New York’s Chief Executive, 

June 23—The delegates to the Republican na- 
tional convention adopted unanimously a platform 
which pledged the party to continued support of 
the United Nations and the European Recovery 
Program. In domestic affairs, the platform prom- 
ised reduction of taxes to encourage new industries 
and create new jobs; reduction of the cost of Gov- 
ernment and of the national debt, and enforcement 
of existing laws and enactment of new legislation 
to root out Communism. 

June 24—The names of Gov. Dewey, Sen. Taft 
former Goy. Stassen and Goy. Earl Warren o: 
California were placed in nomination for President 
before the Republican national convention.—Goy. 
Dewey of New York was nominated on the third 
ballot. Accepting the nomination, Gov. Dewey 
pleaded for party and ‘national unity. He said the 


-passe when John L. Lewis insisted on a 


country’s future, peace, prosperity and 
of freedom were hanging “in a precarious i] 
June 25—After the name of former Goy.’ 
of Minnesota had been withdrawn, Gov. 
ren of California was nominated, by acclami 
as candidate for Vice President by the 
national convention. 
June 26—The Republican National Comm 
meeting in Philadelphia after the close of he 
convention, elected Rep. Hugh D. Scott J 
Philadelphia, a Navy veteran, as its new che 


LABOR - 


June 1—A White House conference faild 
reach a settlement in the wage dispute Be 
three railroad operating brotherhoods ang 
operators. p ; 
June 4—Acting on a petition by the Na 
Labor Relations Board, Federal Judge T. | 
Gcldsborough in Washington signed an ordel 
recting John L. Lewis and the United Mine V 
ers to resume contract negotiations with the S@ 
ern Coal Producers Association. Lewis, wha 
refused to deal with the association on the g3 
that it was ‘‘cbstructive,’” announced he was 
fo renew talks at once.—C. I. O. spokesmen 
tended before the Joint Congressional Com: 
cn Labor-Management Relations that enactme 
the Taft-Hartley Law in 1947 had caused a di 
oration in industrial relations. : 

June 6—The Supreme Court ruled that Ni 
longshoremen who were paid time and ab 
for working nights and over week-ends wer@ 
titled to an additional time and a half pay / 
they worked over 40 hours weekly. | 

June 10—Negotiations between the United | 
Workers and the soft coal industry reached a . 


month pension for miners at the age of 
20 years’ service and activation of the 1947 we 
and retirement fund. The operators propos 
similar pension at the age of 65 and demandes 
welfare fund should be expended strictly iil 
cordance with the terms of the Taft-Hartl 
June 1i—John L. Lewis and Sen. i 
(R.-N. H.), labor and neutral trustees, Te’ 
tively, of the 1947 Welfare and Retirement 
of the United Mine Workers, voted to accep it 
obligations assumed by the 1946 ‘welfare ~ 
The amount involved was put at $10,000,000. ; 
Van Horn, operators’ trustee, voted in oppos 
contending the 1946 benefit grants had been / 
“‘improvidently.’” fe 
June 12—The Firestone Tire & Rubber ¢ 
Akron, Qhio, ,signed a contract with the U 
Rubber Workers, C. I. O., granting the _ 
pany’s 23,000 production workers an 11) 
hourly wage increase. : : 
June 13—A strike at the Oak Ridge Natl 
Atomic Laboratory in Tennessee was averted 1 
the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., oj 
tor of the research center, granted its 875 iJ 
duction workers, members of the Atomic : 
and Labor Council, A. F, L., an hourly | 
increase of 151% cents. | 
June 14—Orders issued by Federal Courts 
York City, Cleveland and San Francisco restrs 
pe maritime unions from calling strikes 
ays. 4 
June .15—Northern and Western coal oper 
broke off negotiations for a new contract with || 
L.. Lewis and the United Mine Workers, s ’ 
progress was being made. The Southern operat. 
however, said they would continue the w 
June 16—The right of R. H 
York City department store, 
bonus to employees who cross 
a drivers’ strike,in 1946 was upheld in W 
Supreme Court.—Ezra Van Horn, operators 
of the United Mine Workers 1947 Welfar 
tirement Fund, sued in Federal Court, Wa 
to restrain John L. Lewis and Sen. Bridges, i 
and neutral trustees, from disbursing any m 
from the $40,000,000 fund. 4 
June 18—Cyrus F. Ching, director of the Fee 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, reported 
White House that contract negotiation betwe 
United Mine Workers and the soft coal Pp! 
had collapsed. a 
June 22—Federal Judge Goldsborough 2 
payment of $100-a-month pensions to 
of the United Mine Workers from their 19 
fare and Retirement Fund at the age of 
20 years’ service, as had been voted by. 
Lewis and Sen. Bridges, labor and neutral 
respectively. The court rejected a petition 
Van Horn, operators’ trustee of the fun 
order restraining the other two trus 
activating the fund. A few hours af 
Goldsborough handed down his decision, 
negotiations between miners and operate 
resumed. : ‘ 
June 23—An injunction barring mariti 
ers in East and Gulf coast ports eS i 


80 days’ was issued in New York 
under the Taft-Hartley Law. 


a 


ors, under which 400,000 miners gain 
Slee increase and the miners’ welfare fund 
the onetalere ene * Sy ok en 
: ng a cents a ton 
»it instead of the previous 10 plied a ton. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


e 5—Henry Ford Il, president of the Ford 
or Co., announced increases of from $85 to 
, or about 8.7 percent, in the prices on the 
pany’s 1949 models. 
nme 10—A foreign trade zone, or free port, for 
nsshipment of cargoes from one foreign coun- 
to another, was opened in San Francisco. 

» 14—The Ford Motor Co. opened a $10,- 
Lincoln-Mercury assembly plant at Me- 
en, N. J., which, Vice President Benson Ford 
, would have an annual payroll of $6,000,000.— 
Federal Reserve Board in Washington reported 
the ‘‘middle income’’ of 42,000,000 families 
= United States in 1947 was $2,920, or $320 


x in New York signed an order dissolving 
Mortgage Conference of New York and en- 
me 33 member banks, trust and insurance 


GENERAL 


ne i—Jack Stachel, Polish-born former general 
ary of the Communist party in the United 
es, was arrested in New York City on a depor- 
a warrant issued by the Department of Justice 
yacuation of 20,000 residents from towns and 
s along a 122-mile stretch of the swollen 
River, from Troutdale to the sea in 


Greek Orthodox Church. 
> 11—More than 150 excursionists lost a 


17—All 43 passengets and crew members 
_San Diego-New York United Air Lines DC-6 
i when the plane crashed and burned on a.hill- 
b miles northeast of Mount Carmel, Pa. 
yefore the crash, Capt. George Warner Jr., 
lot, radiced La Guardia Field, New York, 

e was preparing to make an emergency land- 
those killed were Earl Carroll, former 
adway producer; Beryl Wallace, actress, and 
“venita Varden Oakie, former wife of Jack 


actor. : 

ne 25—Joe Louis retained the world heavy- 

2 erown when he knocked out Jersey Joe 
sott in the 11th rofind of a scheduled 15-round 
f in New York City’s Yankee Stadium. Louis 

jounced his retirement from the ring. 

ne 29--An earthquake followed by fire de- 

70 percent of the silk manufacturing city 
on the Japanese mainland. United 

“Military Government estimated that 3,238 
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1948—JULY 


" WASHINGTON 


Juty 1—President Truman fully endorsed Secre- 
tary of State Marshall’s statement that the United 
States would remain in Berlin despite the Soviet 
land blockade.—President Romulo Gallegos of 
Venezuela arrived in Washington for a 12-day state 
yisit and was greeted by President Truman.—The 
President signed the Republican housing bill, but 
commented that it “failed miserably to meet the 
urgent need of the people of the United States.” 

July 2—A federal surplus of $8,419,469,843 for the 
fiscal year 1948-49, the largest in history, was Te- 
ported by John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It exceeded President Truman’s estimate by 
almost a billion dollars.—A new demand for the 
return of 28 naval frigates and three ice breakers, 
turned over to the Russians under Lend-Lease 
during the war, was made to Moscow by Secretary 
of State Marshall. 

July 3—Speaking at a ceremony marking the 
160th anniversary of the laying of the cornerstone 
of the Washington Monument, President Truman 
declared that the two principal aims of United 
States policy were peace with justice and “to make 
the United Nations the going concern it ought to 
be.""—The President criticized Congress for its 
failure to pass a comprehensive program to bring 
down the cost of living as he signed a bill grant= 
ing pay increases of $330 a year ‘to federal em- 
ployees in several civil service classifications and 
$450 to postal workers. He said the increases were 
inadequate and unfair.—He also signed a bill to 
extend the terms of the five members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission for two years, but called the 
measure ‘‘an unsatisfactory compromise.’ He ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the Agricultural Act 
of 1948, which he signed with the comment that 
Congress had left unfinished most of the business 
dealing with farm problems. ; : 

July 5—President Truman and President Galle- 
gos of Venezuela, speaking in Bolivar, Mo., at the 
dedication of a bronze statue of Simon Bolivar, the 
South American liberator, held up the example of 
Pan-Americanism to the world as the type of inter- 
national understanding and cooperation which in- 
sured peace and security. : 

July 6—Under-Secretary of State Robert A. 
Layett opened a conference with the Ambassadors 
of Britain, France, the Benelux nations and Can- 
ada on the extent of political and military aid 
which the United States would give to the newly 
formed Western European Union and its member 
nations if they were attacked. Such military aid 
was authorized in a resolution passed by the Senate 


(June 11). 


July 7—In a note handed to Ambassador Josef. 


Winiewicz, the United States rejected Poland’s 
protest against the recommendations of the London 
six-power conference on Western Germany on the 
ground the participating powers were ‘‘not com- 
petent and not empowered to deal with these prob- 
lems.” The United States note said that failure 
of the East European nations, “at the instigation 


of the Soviet Union,”’ to cooperate in the rehabili-. 


tation of Europe had made it necessary to concen- 
trate on Western Europe, including, Western 
Germany. 

July 9—The State Department denounced the 
Communist-controlled Government of Hungary for 
arresting persons for listening to “Voice of Amer- 
ica’’ broadcasts. : g 

July 15—President Truman recalled Congress for 
a special session (July 26). The President’s sum- 
mons, coming within a few hours of his nomina- 


Bureau of Standards, 
House Un-American Activities Committee, that he 
was a ‘“‘security risk’ in connection with atomic 
research. : 
July 16—A flight of 60 Air Force B-29 Super- 
fortresses took off to reinforce United States. air 


y- 

July 17—Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey who, dur- 
ing World War II, served as Director of Selective 
Service, was appointed to the same post fer the 


peacetime draft by President Truman, 
Jul: the Soviet-provoked 


; Depart- 
ment, was attended by John Foster Dulles, Gov. 
Dewey’s foreign adviser, and Sir Oliver Franks, the 


724 
British Ambassador.—An agreement was signed 
with Yugoslavia, under which $47,000,000 in 
“frozen’”* funds were released by the United States 
and Yugoslavia paid $17,000,000 for Lend-Lease aid 
during the war and for the shooting down (1946) 
of two American commercial planes in the Trieste 


area. 
July 20—In indictments returned by Federal 
grand juries in New York and other cities, the 


, Department of Justice charged that William Z. } 


Foster, chairman of the Communist party of Amer- 
ica, and 11 other leading Communists ,had con- 
spired to overthrow the Government of the United 
States.—The State Department reported that sev- 
eral hundred persons had entered the United States 
since 1945 under cover of the United Nations to 
engage in subversive activities.—President Truman 
set the peacetime draft machinery in motion by 
issuing a proclamation directing 9,500,000 youths 
and men 18 through 25 to register for service in 
the armed forces. 

July 21—Declaring that the United States re- 
fused to yield to coercion, Secretary of State Mar- 
shall expressed the Truman Administration’s 
readiness ‘‘to invoke every possible resource of 
hegotiation and diplomatic procedure”’ to reach an 
“‘acceptable solution’’ of the Berlin crisis. es 

July 22—After hearing a long report to the Na- 
‘tional Security Covmcil by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
U. S. Military Governor in Germany, on the 
Soviet-provoked crisis in Berlin,;.President Truman 
said that chances for maintaining world peace 
were excellent.—The State Department_announced 
it had accepted assurances from the Communist- 
controlled Hungarian Government that it had not 
seized nor intended to seize Hungarians for listen- 
ing to the ‘‘Voice of America’’ broadcasts. 

July 23—Gen. Lucius D. Clay told a news con- 
ference he felt confident that the Allied airlift 
from Western Germany would sustain blockaded 
Berlin until the deadlock between the United States 
and the Soviet Military Government was broken. 

July 24—President Truman declared thai, so 
long as the Soviet Union persisted in obstructing 
international control of atomic energy, the United 
States-would keep the secret of the atomic bomb 
nd continue to seek to make it a more deadly 
weapon. He announced that the civilian Atomic 
Energy Commission would retain sole control and 
custody of the atom weapons, rejecting proposals 
teat the task should be returned to the armed 
orces. 

July 26—In two executive orders, President Tru- 
man, directed that discrimination in the armed 
services and in the civil branch of the Federal 
Government because of ‘‘race, color, religion or 
national origin’ should be ended ‘‘as rapidly as 
possible.’’ i 

July, 27—Addressing the special session of the 
80th Congress, President Truman called for an 
eight-point program to check inflation, including 
revival of the wartime excess profits tax, controls 
on consumer credit, strengthened rent regulations, 
and revival of price ceilings on scarce essential 
goods. He also urged legislation on housing, broad- 
ening of the displaced persons immigration pro- 
gram, enactment of his civil rights program, and 
granting of a $65,000,000 loan to the United Na- 
tions for construction of its headquarters in New 
York City. 

July 28—Republican-leaders called the special 

Session of Congress convoked by President Truman 
\“‘unnecessary.”’ 
\ July 29—Democratic Senators from the South 
Opened a filibuster ‘to kill civil rights legislation 
called for by President Truman.—Opposition. to 
the President's demand for price rollback powers 
as @ means to check inflation was expressed by 
Republican House leaders after Paul A. Porter, 
former head of the Office of Price Administration 
had urged, before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, a return of limited price controls accom- 
panied by corresponding wage controls. 

July 30—Urging adoption of his anti-inflation 
program, President Truman, in another message to 
the special session of Congress, conceded that some 
of the legislation advocated by him would impose 
curbs on business, profit opportunities and wage 
boosts, but warned of a possible economic ‘‘col- 
lapse’’ unless the inflationary boom were con- 
trolled.—Charges that Communist spies in the Wat 
Department, the State and Treasury Departments, 
the Office of Strategic Services and even in the 
White House had Bnpplied Soviet Russia with 
military information during the war were made 
before a special Senate investigating committee by 
Miss Elizabeth T. Bentley, Connecticut-born con- 
fessed former Communist espionage agent. The 
Congressional investigation was touched off by 
disclosures made by Miss Bentley to the New York 
World-Telegram, a Scripps-Howard newspaper. 

July 31-—Continuing, before the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee, her testimony on™ her 
work as a Communist espionage agent, Miss Eliza- 
beth T. Bentley said that Lauchlin Currie, for six 
years an assistant to the late President Roosevelt, 
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and Harry Dexter White, a former Assistan' 
tary of the Treasury, were among official 
supplied secret information during the war. 
hearing before the special Senate tb 
vestigating Miss Bentley’s charges, William 
Remington, a Department of Commerte on 
formerly with the War Production Board, di 
he was a Communist and had given secret d 

her. ’ 2 


FOREIGN 'y 


g 4 

July 1—The Soviet Military Administratiow 
Germany formally announced its withdrawal 
the Berlin Kommandatura, the Allied gover 
body, repudiating three previous agreements 
ing it full recognition. Russia’s action was a 
illegal by the United States, British and Fi 
representatives.—The Central Committee off 
Yugoslav Communist party warned Bulgarian ¢ 
munist leaders against meddling in Yugoslav ii 
nal affairs. uM 

July 2—Gen. Sir Brian Robertson, British 
tary Governor, in a letter to Marshal Sokolow 
the Soviet commander, demanded lifting Of 
Russian land blockade of Berlin. Robertson 
he was willing to confer with Sokolovsky in pe 
Before making his demand, Robertson talked }) 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, United States Military 
ernor.—The People’s Front of Belgrade, a @ 
munist organization, sent a telegram to “* 
Comrade’’ Stalin, asking him to remove the 
just accusations against Yugoslavia, the Yuge 
party and its Central Committee’ by the Cor 
form. At the same time Marshal Tito’s Gow 
ment protested to Albania against a serie 
anti-Yugoslav actions after publication of 
Cominform’s denunciation of Yugoslavia (June 
—Returns from a two-day parliamentary elee 
in Finland showed that the Communist-domim 
People’s-Democratic party had lost 13 of iti 
seats, while the Agrarians won 56 seats, a g 
7, and the Social Democrats, 55, a gain of 5 
Communists had been the strongest party ing 
last Parliament. 

July 3—Albania, by unilateral action, termin 
all trade agreements and dissolved the cus 
union with Yugoslavia, and expelled Yugoslay x 
tary and technical missions. The Belgrade ¢ 
ernment denounced the actions as illegal 
demanded repayment by Albania of a $40,000 
loan.—Soviet Marshal Sokolovsky rejected a 
mand by the Military Governors of the 
Western powers for the lifting of the Berlin 
blockade.—In Nanking, . Ambassador J 
Leighton Stuart signed an agreement with Ch 
Foreign Minister Wang Shih-chieh under w 
China received $275,000,000 in economic aid f 
the Economic Cooperation Administration and 
additional $120,000,000 for the purchase of 8 
in the United States. i 
_ July 4—A dual Jewish-Arab state, with Tra 
jordan included, was proposed by Count 1 
Bernadotte, the U. N. Mediator, to Israel andi 
Arab League in a series of ‘‘suggestions”. | 
settlement of the Palestine question. Under t 
plan, the Jewish and Arab states would fo 
union, with each retaining self-rule except 
matters affecting both, which would be referr 
a Central Council. Bernadotte also recommert! 
cession of Jerusalem to the Arabs and unlim 
immigration for two years. 4 

July 5—Count Bernadotte, U. N. Mediator, es 
on both Jews and Arabs to extend the cease 
in Palestine beyond the four-week period. He 
recommended to U. N. Secretary General 3 
Lie that he should obtain from the United S$ 
Belgium and France an’ armed police for 
1,000 to maintain neutrality in Jerusalem ané 
Haifa port area.—Five persons were indictecs 
Budapest on a charge of “‘inciting against | 
Hungarian Republic and democracy’? by ha 
listened to ‘Voice of America’’ broadcasts fi 
the United States and passing on the news 
others.—The British Labor Government put. || 
effect a public health program which was plan 
to provide free ‘‘cradle to grave’? medical care 
27,500,000 registered men, women and children. | 

July 6—The United States, Britain and Fre 
Sent separate notes to Moscow protesting a : 
the Soviet land blockade of Berlin.—In B 
Russian fighter planes invaded the air corrid. 
used by United States and British transport | 
craft to fly in supplies from. the Western oceu 
tion zones. The Russians declared the U 
States would have to assume résponsibility for) 
safety of the air lanes as tt had violated the fd 
power agreement for regulation of air traffic 
Berlin.—An agreement qualifying Britain | 


United States aid under the European R 
Program was signed in London by Foreign : 
tary Bevin and U. 8. Ambassador Lewis W Dout 
an hour after it had been ratified’ by the House 


oon Ty Fou tit 

uly %7—Four British subjects 1 
Jerusalem Electric and Public Gervics Cot 
were kidnaped by Irgun Zvai Leumi, Jewish te 


ganization, which said they were “'spies’”’ who 
| communicated with enemies of Israel.—The 
h National Assembly ratified a bilateral 
ment with the United States under the Euro- 
t Recovery Program. The vote was 336 to 183, 
h the de Gaullists and Conservatives abstaining. 
2 parliamentary elections in the Netherlands, 
Catholic party maintained its strength of 32 
ts. the largest group; the Socialists lost two 
‘their 29 seats, and the Communists dropped 
m. 10 to 8 seats. 
nly 8—Count Folke Bernadotte, United Nations 
diator, repo from his headquarters in 
odes; that the war in Palestine was ‘‘on again”’ 
a result of the refusal of the Arab nations to 
ee to the extension of the truce for four weeks 
hough Israel had consented.—Two United States 
al vessels evacuated U. N. truce personnel from 
fa,-Palestine. 
$—In a formal note protesting against the 
fet land blockade of Berlin, the United States 
ressed its willingness to embark on four-power 
issions of all questions at issue, but insisted, 
a prerequisite, on the lifting of the blockade.— 
Russian Military Government placed new re- 
ctions on automobile traffic bound for Western 
many.—The Minister-Presidents of the West- 
German states, after a two-day conference in 
blenz, accepted in principle the proposals of the 
hdon six-power conference for establishment of 
a] government in the American, British and 
meh occupation zones, but asked for broader 
-government powers.—In a new outbreak of 
ities, Egyptian planes dropped bombs on Tel 
vy and Haifa, while Israeli troops captured three 
in Southern Palestine. 
10—Israeli forces captured the Lydda air- 
@n Arab stronghold, in a surprise attack. 
inting between Jews and Arabs was resumed 
erusalem, with both sides exchanging mortar 
—In Cairo, Secretary General Abdul Rahman 
m Pasha of the Arab League rejected the plea 
nt Bernadotte, United Nations Mediator, for 
D-day extension of the truce in Palestine.—The 
let Military Administration in Berlin protested 
the United States and British administrations 
n “failure” of their fliers to observe “‘the 
mentary rules of air safety”’ while fiying supplies 
5 the Russian-blockaded former German capital. 
jy 1i—In a demonstration attended by 10,000 
and women, German Social Democrats in 
lin passed resolutions in defiance of the Soviet 
itary Administration’s maneuvers to drive the 
sy Allied occupation powers out of the city and 
orporate the former Reich capital into the 


tern zone. 
12—The United States Military Government 
id construction of a new air strip at Tempel- 

‘gir base in Berlin to inerease by one-third 
‘eapacity for shuttling food and fuel supplies 
m the Western occupation zones.—The Arab 
jon surrendered, unconditionally, to Israeli 
ses the modern village of Ramleh, a key point 
the Tel Aviv-Jerusalem road. jee 

Jy 13—Reserve food and fuel supplies in Ber- 
were increased to four weeks’ rations when a 
ord fleet of 426 United States and British trans- 

“planes carried cargoes totaling 2,047 tons 
ithe city across the Soviet land blockade.— 

el Ein, last Arab outpost threatening Tel Aviv, 
itaP of Israel, fell to Israeli forces as Iraqi 
bps evacuated the town and fled to the hills. 
wily 14—An attempt by a university student to 

sinate Palmiro Togliatti, Italian Communist 

Jer, as he was entering the Chamber-of Depu- 

qn Rome set off a series of leftist strikes and 

; throughout Italy, in which 21 persons, in- 
jing several policemen, were killed. Togliatti 
, struck. by three bullets but survived. His 
jlant, Domenico Pallante, 24, was captured.— 
Areing that the Western powers had violated 

partite agreements on the occupation of 

the Soviet Union rejected United States, 
tish and French bia against the Russian 
c ade of Berlin. ‘ : 

See increased Soviet fighter, activity in the 
se air corridors from the Western occupation 
és into Berlin impeded the flow of food and 
“supplies into the former German capital. In 
“fort-on-the-Main, however, Gen; Lucius D. 
“United States Military Governor, declared 
+ American and Br, ish planes were prepared to 
Hhle their daily load of 2,500 tons. 

16—Both Israel and the Arab League agreed 
‘cease-fire in Jerussicm. ae one by Asse Se 
all 0: lestine m- 

Dae art —The ancient town 
tured from the Arabs by 
—Communist workers ,returned to 
‘after a two-day strike accom- 


had 
any to the European family of nations. 
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July 17—After an eight-hour battle in which 
Haganah troops, operating with the support of two 
dissident groups, Irgun Zvai Leumi and the Fight~- 
ers for the Freedom of Israel (Sternists), breached 
the wall of the Old City of Jerusalem at two 
points, all fighting in the Holy City came to a 
halt in accordance with a cease-fire proclamation 
by the United Nations Security Council.—The 
Czechoslovak Government announced in Prague 
that it had seized 68 civilians and three members 
of the armed forces on charges they had been in 
the service of the United States counter-intelli- 
gence corps and had plotted the assassinations of 
high-ranking officials of the Communist-controlled 
regime, including Minister of War Ludwig Svoboda. 

July 18—Israel and the nations of the Arab 
League agreed to a renewal of the cease-fire agree- 
ment promulgated by the United Nations Security 
Council and its Mediator for Palestine, Count Folke 
Bernadotte.—Maj. Gen. William Donovan, wartime 
director of the U. S. Office of Strategic Services, 
proposed in Berlin that the Western powers impose 
economic sanctions against the Soviet Union for its 
land blockade of the former German capital ‘‘even* 
if it means war.’’ 

July 19—The Cabinet of French Premier Robert 
Schuman fell in Paris after eight months in office. 
The cabinet collapsed after the Socialists, sup- 
ported by the Communists, voted, 297 to 214, to 
cut the military budget by 12,000,000,000 francs. 
The Foreign Ministers of Britain, France, Belgium, _ 
the Netherlands and Luxemburg met in The Hague 
in closed conference to discuss proposals to. the 
United States for defensive military cooperation ~ 
with the newly formed Western European Union.— 
The Israeli Government accused Syrian forces of 
violating the United Nations truce in Palestine by 
recapturing a border town in the north.—A natu- 
ralized American citizen, Stephen Haas, of Phila- 
delphia, and his wife were stoned by a mob while 
sightseeing in Cairo, Egypt. Haas died of his in- 
juries. 

July 20—Gen. Lucius D. Clay, United States 
Military Governor in Germany, and his political 
adviser, Ambassador Robert D. Murphy, left 
Frankfort-on-the-Main by plane for Washington 
to report to President Truman and his Cabinet on 
the Soviet land blockade of Berlin.—The National 
Assembly in United States-occupied South Korea 
elected, 180 to 16, Dr. Syngman Rhee as the first 
President of Korea. : 

July 21—Marshal Tito charged at the opening i 
session of the Yugoslav Communist party congress > 
in Belgrade that the Cominform, by its denuncia- . 
tion of the party and the Yugoslav Government, 
had sought to provoke civil war in the country,— 
President Vincent Auriol of France selected André 
Marie, former Minister of Justice and a leader of 
the Radical pafty, to ferm a new Coalition 
Cabinet. ' 

July 22—Three British transport planes carry- ‘ 
ing supplies to blockaded Berlin were imperiled by 
Soviet fighter planes which, was charged, F- 
maneuvered in the air corridor used by the West- 
ern Allies.—British Foreign Secretary Bevin told 
the House of Commons that if the Soviet blockade 
of Berlin were lifted the Western Allies would 
agree to a conference of the Council of Foreign~ 
Ministers to seek settlement of all their differences 
with the Kremlin. 

July 24—The National Assembly in Paris con- ‘ 
firmed former Justice Minister André Marie as ' 
France’s new Premier by a vote of 352 to 190, with 
the Communists voting in opposition and some 
followers of Gen. Charles de Gaulle abstaining.— 

Paul G. Hoffman, chief of the Economic Coopera- 

tion Administration, said in Paris that some Euro- 

pean nations were lagging in producing evidence 

of self-aid to carry out the Marshall Recovery 
Program.—Two United States Air Force fliers were 
killed when their C-47 transport plane, laden with 

food, crashed’ into an apartment house near — 
Tempelhof Airfield in Berlin. 

July 25—A conference on the Berlin crisis was 
held in Berlin at the home of Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
United States Military Governor. Present were Lt. 

Gen. W. Bedell Smith and Lewis W. Douglas, 
American Ambassadors to the Soviet Union and 
Britain, respectively; Ambassador Robert D, Mur- 
phy, Gen. Clay’s political adviser, and Charles E. 
Bohlen, State Department counsellor on Russian 
affairs. Clay said later that it had been agreed #* 
a conference among the chiefs of the Big Four 
Powers—President Truman, British Prime Minister 
Atlee, Premier Stalin and French Premier Marie— - 
was considered advisable to settle differences be- 
Kremlin.—A 
squadron of 16 United States jet fighter planes 
arrived at Fuerstenfeldbruck Airfield in Germany 
after a 5,000-mile flight from Selfridge Field, 


ch. 

July 26—As a first step of a counter-blockade, 
the British and United States Military Govern- » 
ments in Germany halted all international railroad 
traffic to and from the Soviet occupation zone 
through the Western zones. The explanation was 
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“technical difficulties,” the same as given _by the 
Russians in halting land transport to the Western 
sectors of Berlin.—The Minister-Presidents of the 
11 German states inside the Western occupation 
zones agreed in Frankfort-on-the-Main to accept 
the terms for establishment of a unified govern- 
ment adopted by the six-power London Conference 
(May 31). 

Tals 2%—German newspapers reported that the 
Soviet Military Administration was matching the 
United States in increasing its air power in the 
occupation areas close to Berlin. The newspapers 
said that a large number of Russian fighter planes, 
including jets, had been based in the Eastern zone 
following the arrival of B-29s and Shooting Star 
jets from the United States—The United States 
sent a note to the Egyptian Government demand- 
ing an early explanation of the killing (July 19) 
of Stephen Haas, a naturalized American citizen, 
who was stoned to death by a mob while sight- 
seeing in Cairo. ¥ 4 

July 28—A series of mysterious explosions fol- 
lowed by raging fires wrecked the huge plant of 
I. G. Farben, formerly operated by the Nazi 
chemical trust, in Ludwigshafen, Germany, in the 
French occupation zone, killing 187 persons. Forty 
others were reported as missing and 2,000 were 
injured. Property damage was estimated at 
$15,000,000.—Renewed fighting between Israeli and 
Egyptian forces in the Negeb region of Southern 
Palestine prevented a United Nations truce team 
from reaching Gaza, the principal city. 

Suly 29—Foreign Secretary Bevin told the House 
of Commons that, because of the Berlin crisis, the 
British Government might halt its demobilization 
of the armed forces——The Communist faction 
walked out of a meeting of the Berlin Municipal 
Assembly in protest against a resolution condemn- 
ing the Soviet land blockade of the city. 

July 30—Zoltan Tildy, a former leader of the 
Small Landholders party, resigned as President 
of Hungary after his son-in-law, Dr. Victor Csor- 
noky, Hungarian Minister to Egypt, had been 
arrested by the Communist-controlled. Government 
on his return to Budapest on charges of espionage 
and treason.—Prison sentences of from 18 months 
to eight years were imposed on 13 directors of 
I. G. Farben, Nazi chemical trast, by a U.S. 
military tribunal in Nuremberg which convicted 
them of plunder and spoliation of property in 
occupied countries during the war and maltreat- 
ment of slave labor. One of the court members, 
Judge Paul M. Hebert, of Baton Rouge, La., pro- 
tested that the judgments were too lenient and 
that seven of 10 other directors, who were ac- 
quitted of all charges, should have been found 
guilty—The Soviet-dominated Eastern European 
bloc made an early show of strength at the open- 


ing of a 10-nation conference in Belgrade on future 


control of the Danube River, chief waterway of 
South-Eastern Europe. By a vote of 7 to 3, the 
Balkan countries defeated an Anglo-American mo- 
tion that English, in addition to French and 
Russian, should be recognized as an official 
language. 

July 31—Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov, who 
had been reported to be ‘‘on vacation,’’ returned 
to Moscow and held separate interviews with U. S. 
Ambassador Lt. Gen. W. Bedell Smith and the 
British and French envoys on the Berlin crisis and 
other West-East differences on German problems. 
—At the Danubian Conference in Belgrade, Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister Vishinsky, head of his 
country’s delegation, told the United States, Brit- 
ish and French delegations they would have to 
accept the decisions of the Communist Eastern 
majority on the future administration of) the 
Danube., ‘‘The door is open for you to leave,’? he 
told the Western delegates.—A . S. military 
tribunal in Nuremberg sentenced Alfred Krupp 
von Bohlen und Halbach, head of the billion-dollar 
Krupp munitions combine, to 12 years in prison 
and confiscation of his property following his con- 
viction on charges of exploitation and abuse of 
slave labor, Ten other directors and officials of 
the company were sentenced to from six to 12 
years’ imprisonment. 


UNITED NATIONS 


July 1—The Bulgarian delegate to the-Inter- 
national Labor Conference in San Francisco, Tseko 
Etropolski, charged that Western freedom of speech 
meant ‘‘freedom for the reactionaries to slander’’ 
Soviet Russia and her satellites. 

July 3—In a message to a meeting of the Zion- 
ist Organization of America in Pittsburgh, Presi- 
dent Truman declared that the new Republic of 
Israel ‘‘must find its rightful place in the United 
Nations.”” He promised that the United States 
would give full cooperation in establishing peace 
in the Middle East.—Eliezer Kaplan, Minister of 


Finance in the. Provisional Israeli. Government, 


charged in a letter to U. N. Secretary General 
Lie that Britain -had committed ‘‘a Zitple and 
shameless default” by impounding between 


, £100,000,000 and £150,000,000. held in London by the 


former British administration of Palestine. — 

July 7—By a vote of 8 to 0, with the Sé 
Union, the Ukraine and Syria abstaining, the 
curity Council adopted a British resolution p 
pealing to Israel and the Arab League natiors 
extend the truce in Palestine. _ = | 

July 8—At an emergency session of the Secu 
Council at Lake Success, N. Y., Dr. Philip -€. | 
sup, U. S. delegate, warned the Arab nations 5 
if they refused to agree to extension of f 
cease-fire in Palestine the United States y 
move for economic and diplomatic sancti 
against them. 

July 9—The Little Assembly, 19 to 7, votei 
ask the General Assembly at its next meetini 
seek a world conference for revision of the Ul 
Charter (adopted in San Francisco in 1945), chil 
to curb use of the veto by the Big Five Powej 
The seven nations of the Arab League refuse 
agree to an extension of the truce-in Palestina 
the ground the Jews had fostered “‘unlint 
immigration’’ during the previous four- 
period, but announced willingness to continue 
gotiations with Count Bernadotte, the U. N. Mell 
tor, acting as an intermediary.—The Internati 
Labor Conference in San Francisco adopted; 
30, a British resolution proposing a “guaran 
wage”’ for industrial workers on a world-wide bi 

July 12—In a 9,500-word report to the Secu 
Council, Count Bernadotte, U. N. Mediatom 
Palestine, said on his return to Lake Suet 
N. Y., that the United Nations, to settle the ! 
Land dispute, had the choice between curbing’ 
Arab nations from using force or having the i 
settled ‘‘on the field of battle.’’ 

July 15—Invoking for the first time Chapter 
of the U. N. Charter, which provides for 
position of sanctions to halt the threat of © 
the Security Council passed, 7 to 1, a Un 
States resolution calling for a truce between Is! 
and the seven Arab nations in Palestine withi® 
hours. Syria opposed the resolution, and the Sa 
Union, the Ukraine and Argentina abstained f 
voting. The resolution also called for a cessa 
of fighting within Jerusalem in 24 hours.—S €5| 
tary General Lie announced that Ole Helge Ba 
29, a Norwegian attached to the U. N. guards 
tachment in Palestine, had been shot to deatli 
Jerusalem. : 

July 16—Andrei Gromyko, Soviet Russia’s ¢ 
delegate to the U. N., sailed for home on ani 
definite leave of absence, declaring the Uni 
Nations ‘‘absolutely must succeed.’’—Both Is 
and the Arab League accepted the order fom 
immediate cease-fire in Jerusalem. a | 

July 18—The new cease-fire order issued byt 
Security Council to halt the fighting in Pales# 
was obeyed by both Israeli and Arab troops. Cd 
Bernadotte, U. N. Mediator, said on his arrive 
his headquarters on the island of Rhodes, ~ 
agreement by both sides to the truce “‘streng 
the prestige of the Security Council.’ t 

July 22—A home-made dynamite bomb expld 
over the U. N. headquarters building at Lake ©| 
cess, N. Y. The bomb was dropped from a low=fl 
small private plane piloted by Stephen J. Sup 
a Connecticut restaurant worker and former 
gunner. Supina surrendered in New Haven, Co 
explaining he merely had sought to call atten . 
to the world group’s mission to establish a 
peace. 

July 26—Because of the strained internati¢ 
situation, the Commission on Conventional Art 
ments at Lake Success voted, 9 to 2, to abari 
its conferences on a general disarmament prog 
and refer the subject to the U. N. General Assi 
bly. The Soviet Union and the Ukraine yoted# 
opposition. al 


fi 
i 


July 27—The Security Council rejected a Sy 
resolution to submit to the International Cour 
Justice in The Hague the question of whether 
United Nations had jurisdiction over Palest 
Six\nations, one short of the required vote, 5] 
ported the resolution; the Ukraine posediy 
and the United States, Soviet Russia, ance 
Canada abstained. BN 

July 28—In a memorandum to the Set H 
Council, Yugoslavia accused the United States | 
Britain of endangering the peace by advoes | 
return of the Free Territory of Trieste to It 
In Washington Secretary of State Marshall |! 
pointed a three-man committee to investi! 
charges, made before a Congressional committl 
that persons admitted to the United States as F 
ployees of the U. N. and affiliated organizat 
had engaged in subversive activities. 


POLITICS 


July 1—President Truman made it plain 
news conference that he was firm in his inte 
to seek the Democratic Presidential nomi} 
despite the talk of a Southern “revolt?’ 
Wallace third party ticket. He’ said he 
glad to have Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt as his 
mate, but Mrs. Roosevelt ‘stated in Hyd 

es > 
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she was not seeking any “public office at 
e whatscever.”"—In New York City, Mayor 
er broke off relations with Tammany Hall 
Simated he would set up a rival Democratic 


ons in Georgia and Virginia repudiated Presi- 
2 man and passed resolutions calling for 
eo of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower for 
4 At a meeting of New Jersey Democratic 
in Asbury Park, called by former Mayor 
Hague of Jersey City, a resolution was 
d pledging the state’s 36 delegates to the 
2 atic National Convention to Gen. Hisen- 


5—Gen. Eisenhower issued a statement in 
York City in which he declined to identify 
elf with any political party and declared_he 
d not accept nomination for any public office 
cipate in a partisan political contest.” 
6—The Eisenhower-for-President boom con- 
despite the General’s amnouncement he 
refuse to accept the nomination. Some 
peratic anti-Truman leaders picked Supreme 
Justice William O. Douglas as a possible 
tute nominee. 
y 9—Supreme Court Justice William O. Doug- 
Mnounced in Wallowa, Ore., that he was not 
ididate for any public office. 
10—Opposition to the nomination of Presi- 
man for a full term in the White House 
ssed as the vanguard of delegates to the 
beratic National Convention arrived in Phila- 
hia and Southern Democrats dropped their 
to ask the party’s National Committee to 
+ the President’s withdrawal from the 1948 


12—The Democratic National Convention 

ed in Philadelphia, with Sen. Alben W. Bark- 
£ Kentucky favored for the Vice Presidential 
nation after Supreme Court Justice Douglas 
ined President Truman’s personal request 
his running mate.—In New York City, the 

s of Tammany Hall voted 934 to 5 1/7 to 
ve Frank J. Sampson as their chieftain and 
sd Hugo E. Rogers, Borough President of 


including abolition of poll taxes in Federal 
ions, a national anti-lynching law, creation 
rmanent fair employment legislation and non- 


nated President Truman for a full term in 
‘White House, and Senate Mi k 
5 W. Barkley of Kentucky for Vice President. 
vote for President Truman was 94714, while 
sates from Southern states gave Sen. Richard 


“speech accepting the nomination, President 


a announced he would call a special session 
gress (July 26, 1948) —The Democrats re- 
ed Sen. J. Howard McGrath as chairman of 
» National Committee. + 
y 17—A rump convention of Southern Demo- 
in Birmingham, Ala., chose Gov. J. Strom 
‘mond of South Carolina as its candidate for 
‘dent and Gov. Fielding L. Wright of Missis- 
efor the Vice Presidential nomination | in 
ition to the regular Democratic party ticket 
ruman and Barkley in protest against the 
stration’s civil rights program. 
rt of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
ential nominee, was pledged 
a E. Stassen of Minnesota, 
1 rivals, following @ private 
farm at Pawling, N.Y. . 
23—The Progressive party, supporters of 
enry A. Wallace, formerly 


y. 
tion in Philadelphia and 
the Presidency, adopting 


he was receiving a “‘lot’’ 


24—Accepting the Progressive party’s nom- 
for the Presidency, Henry. A. Wallace ad- 
d before the party convention in Philadel- 
at the United States should withdraw its 
d forces from Berlin ‘‘in a search for peace 
oviet Russia. U. S. Sen. Glen H. Taylor 
9) was named as the party’s candi ate 


esident. _ , > 
25°—At its closing session the Progressive 
a Section adopted a platform assailing the 
ct Recovery Program and endorsing the 


=f Union’s policies. 


Shit: ” 


LABOR 

July 1—Federal Judge Goldsborough in Washing- 
ton granted the Government's request to make 
permanent the injunction restraining 200,000 mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the Brotherhood of Firemen and Engineers, and 
the Switchmen’s Union of North America, A. F. L., 
from going on strike while the railroads were 
being operated by the Army. The Government 
pared the railroads (May 10) on the eve of a 
strike. 

July 2—A charge that, in contrayention of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, John L. Lewis and the United 
Mine Workers had sought to coerce them into 
agreeing to a closed shop in a new contract was 
filed with the National Labor Relations Board by 
18 steel companies operating ‘‘captive mines.”’ 

July 4—The scale committee of the United Mine 
Workers ratified a contract between John L. Lewis 
and anthracite mine operators extending to 80,000 
hard coal miners the benefits granted to soft coal 
miners—a $l-a-day wage increase and an increase 
in payments to the union’s welfare fund from 10 
cents to 20 cents a ton in royalties. 

July 6—In protest against the lack of a new 
contract, 40,000 soft coal miners employed in 
“captive mines’ stayed away from their work. 

July 7—Three officials of Local 65, Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union, C. I. O., re- 


fused to tell a sub-committee of the House Edu=" 


cation and Labor Committee whether they were 
Communists or members of other organizations 
listed by the Department of Justice as subversive. 

July 8—Dr. John R. Steelman, assistant to 
President Truman, announced in Washington that 
acceptance by engineers’, firemen’s and switch- 
men’s unions of a compromise 1542-cent hourly 
wage increase offer had ended the threat of a 
nationwide railroad strike. 

July 10—A Presidential emergency board in 
Washington, after an inquiry, found the National 
Air Lines, Inc., guilty of violating the Railway 
Labor Act in a dispute with two air pilots’ and 
machinists’ unions, and urged the rehiring of 
employees discharged as a result of a strike (Feb- 
ruary, 1948). 

July 13—A strike of 40,000 workers in “captive 
mines’? owned by steel companies was called off 
by John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers. after the operators had agreed to retain 
in a new contract a closed shop clause pending 
a court ruling on its validity. under the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Act. 

July 16—The United States Steel Corp. an- 
nounced in Pittsburgh that it had signed an 
agreement with the United Steelworkers of 
America, C. I. O., granting 170,000 production 
workers an average hourly wage increase of 
cents. Proportionate raises were given to 100,000 
salaried employees. Other steel companies fol- 
lowed suit in granting wage ts.—In Detroit, 
the Ford Motor Co. announced a nine percent 
increase for 25,000 salaried employees. 

July 22—After a 22-hour continuous conference, 
representatives of the Ford Motor Co. and the 
United Automobile Workers, C. I. O., reached a 
compromise agreement under which an hourly 13- 
cent wage increase was granted to 116,000 produc- 
tion workers. 

July 26—Final results of a three-month election 
among 60,000 members of the National Maritime 
Union, C. I. O., showed victories by large majori- 
ties for all right-wing candidates. Joseph Curran, 
reelected as president, promised a clean-up of 
Communist elements within the union. 


July 30—Following picket line skirmishes, Dayton» 


(Ohio) police used tear gas grenades to break up 
a demonstration of several thousands at the Univis 
Lens Co., where members of the United Electrical 
Workers (C. I. O.), on strike for 86 days, sought 
to halt a back-to-work movement. ‘ 

July 31—Thousands of members of Local 65, 
Wholesale and Warehouse Union, C. I. O., picketed 
500 Woolworth stores in the United States and 
Canada in a drive to organize the retail chain's 
employees. 

BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


July 1—President Truman issued a statement 
disavowing any intention on the part of the Goy- 
ernment to take over control of the distribution of 
steel in connection with the national defense pro- 


gram. 

July 6—Ralph K. Davies, president of the Amer- 
ican Independent Oil Co., announced in London 
the company had signed an agreement with Sheikh 
Akmad Ibn Jabir As-Subah, ruler of the sultanate 
of Kuwait, for oil exploration and development of 
the neutral zone between Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, 


Lon the Persian Gull. 
Jul, 


y 9—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in’ Washington authorized fare increases on East- 
ern railroads averaging 17 percent and totaling 
$61,000,000 annually. Commuter rates were not 


affected. 
July 10—The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
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ported in Washington that a new building con- 
struction record of $1,605,000,000 for a single month 
was set in June, 1948. 

July 15—Shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change dropped from between 2.13 to 9 points in 
the heaviest selling during the closing hour in 
five months. The losses were laid to President 
Truman's recall of Congress and the critical situa- 
tion in Europe resulting from the Soviet blockade 
of Berlin. H : : 

July 20—A 9.6 percent increase in the prices of 
finished steel products, an average of $9.34.a ton, 
Was announced by the United States Steel Corp. 
in consequence of a 9 percent increase in wages to 
Production workers.—The New York City amuse- 
Iment industry reported a drop, within a year, of 
between 7 to 12 percent in box office and night 
club receipts. ’ 

July 23—The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported in Washington that the cost of living (June 
15) had risen to 171.17 percent of the 1935-39 
average, a record high, with food prices rising to 
214.1 percent, the heaviest increase.—Prices of 
steel scrap were raised by $2.50 a ton by major 
steel companies in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 

July 24—An &-percent increase for all of its 

Passenger cars waS announced by the General 
Motors Corp. in Detroit. 
» July 25—Eventual victory of collectivism over 
free enterprise in the United States was predicted 
in a message to the special session of Congress by 
the Federal Trade Commission unless the growth 
of moncpolies and concentration of economic power 
industrial interests were 
curbed. 

SJuiy 26—Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’s Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, announced in Paris, after a 
conference with Paul G. Hofiman, Economic Co- 
operation Administrator, an agreement to increase 
British industrial production by utilizing United 
States technical advice. ; 

July 28—Federal Judge Leibell in New York City 
granted permission to the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. to 
raise from $7,762,500 to $19,276,069 its damage suit 
against Otis & Co., Cleveland investment brokers, 
for alleged breach of contract in repudiating an 
agreement to purchase 337,500 shares of new stock 
issued by the automobile manufacturing company. 

29—Freight rate increases totaling $67,- 
400,000 annually were granted to the nation’s rail- 
toads by the Interstate Commerce Commission ,\in 
praeneee ter) to meet higher operation and labor 
costs. 

July 31—The U. S. Treasury reported that the 
nation’s gold reserve had increased by $2,000,000,000 
within 12 months and had hit,an all-time high of 
$23,660,752,355. 


GENERAL 


July 1—New York City, last of large American 
cities to retain the five-cent fare, put higher rates 
into effect. The fare on subways, which since the 


' first line was opened in 1904 had been a nickel, 


Was increased to a dime, while passengers on 
city-operated bus lines had to pay 7 cents. The 
increases had been authorized by the Legislature 
at Mayor O’Dwyer’s request to meet a growing 
transit deficit.—The New York International Air- 
port at Idlewild, in the Borough of Queens, the 
largest commercial air terminal in the world, was 
Officially opened, but its actual operation was de- 
layed by the Port of New York Authority which 
has it under lease from the City of New York. 

July 4—Thirty-nine persons were killed in a 
Collision between a Royal Air Force transport 
plane and a Swedish DC-6 airliner near London. 
One victim was Sir Edward Gent, British High 
Commissioner for Malaya, who was returning home 
on_the RAF plane. 

July 5—Carole Landis, 29, motion picture actress, 
was found dead in her home in Hollywood. A 
suicide note was found in an adjoining room. 

July 6—Accidents over the three-day Fourth of 
July weekend took a death toll of 451, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported. 

July 7—The 34-year-old battleship New York, 
which survived two wars, capsized and sank off 
Hawaii under rocket and light bomb attacks. The 


Navy had planned to use the New Yorkin tests 


of heavy post-war weapons. 

July 9—The Census Bureau in Washington re- 
rece that 61,296,000 persons, the highest num- 
er in history, had been employed in the country 
during June, 1948.—The first scheduled commer- 
cial flight to Idlewild air field, New York City, 
Was completed when a Peruvian International Air- 
ways DC-4 arrived with 33 passengers from 
Santiago. 

July 10—Fire destroyed two hangars and 56 
airplanes at Teterboro Airport in New_ Jersey. 
Damage was estimated at $500,000. 

July 13—P. James Pellecchia, chief judge of the 
Newark (N. J.) Police Court, pleaded guilty to 
the embezzlément of. $657,000 from the Columbus 


Trust Co. of Newark, of Which he was a vice 


‘ 


civil rights proposals was ended when ti 


president and counsel. He said he had 10:4 
money at racetracks. ’ ~ y 

July 16—In a shakeup that startled ba 
fans, Leo E. Durocher resigned as manager ” 
Brooklyn Dodgers and became manager ‘of th 
York Giants, succeeding Melvin T. Ott wily 
tired, but was retained as an executive « 
National League bali club. Burton Edward 
ton, who managed the Dodgers while D 
was under suspension (1947), was name 
Brooklyn club’s regular manager. 

July 21—After a 43-day crossing of the Aa 
in a 64-foot ketch and with only a sexta 
a wrist watch to guide them, 29 fugitives: 
behind the Soviet Iron Curtain landed in Pre 
town, Mass. : . 

July 25—A new Lockheed Constitution tre 
plane, weighing 92 tons and capable of “cata 
180 passengers, landed at Patuxent River, 
after a transcontinental flight of 10 ho 
minutes from San Francisco. The plane, o 
$13,500,000, was built for the U. S. Navy. 

July 27—One of three U. S. Army B-29 & 
fortresses, which left Tutson, Ariz. (July 2) 
an around-the-world training flight, crashes 
the sea off Aden on the south coast of Arabi, 
but one of the 17 crew members were killed.) 

July 29—The XIV Olympic games, the first 
1936, were opened in London’s Wembley Stadi 
King George VI with 82,000 persons in atten: 
Six thousand athletes from 59 nations, ined 
large teams from the United States, were ed 
in the games. Soviet Russia and several a 
satellites were unrepresented. ‘ 

July 30—Pounded by heavy naval guns, ba 
and torpedo-bombed from the air, the 32-ye: 
battleship Nevada, veteran of two wars anf 
atom attacks, withstood the combined attaci 
several hours before she sank in the Paci: 
Hawaii in Navy and Air Force maneuvers. i 

July 31—Before a crowd of 215,000 pe 
President Truman dedicated the 4,900-acré 
York International Airport, the world’s If 
and most modern air terminal, at Idlew: 
Queens County. Sharing the platform wit? 
President were Gov. Thomas E. Dewey Of 
York, his Republican rival. in the Presid 
election race, and Mayor William O'Dwyer 0 
York City. President Truman called the si 
the ‘‘front door’ for the United Nations thi 
which would enter representatives of all np 
in search of peace. A demonstration of Am&5 
air might was staged by 900 Air Force and 
planes, with some Royal Air Force and Roys 
aircraft joining in. Jet planes and the new 


the world’s largest bomber, took part in 
display. ; 4 
1948—August 
WASHINGTON 


, Aug. 1—John W. Studebaker, former Go: 
sioner of Education, charged the office of Ose 
Ewing, Federal Security Administrator, he 
sored speeches ‘‘exposing the tactics and dé 
of Communism”’’ in American schools. Ew: 
denied the charge. i 

Aug. 2—In testimony before the Senatee 
committee investigating Communist activities, 
F. Budenz, former editor of The Daily Worke) 4 
party organ, asserted there were many suby 
Spy Tings in the country and that “‘perhaps 
sands’’ of members of the ‘‘Russian fifth col 
held Government jobs.—A move by the Repill 
majority in the Senate to halt the filibus' if 
Southern Democrats against President 
civil rights program by invoking cloture (li i 
of debate) lost on a technicality, but a Sow 
resolution to adjourn the special session of Com 
without taking action on any, of the P resieil 
proposals was defeated, 58 to 13. “6 

Aug. 3—A $4,300,000,000 excess profits ta 
proposed to Congress by President Truman ¢| 
in the fight against inflation Whittaker C 
bers, a New York magazine editor and a 
Communist, named eight-high Federal officials 
he charged, had been leaders in a Comm 
derground organization which during the 
sought to infiltrate all Government depart 
—President Truman flew back to Washing on 
Independence, Mo., after voting in the Demor 
primary. 2 fi 

Aug. 4—The five-day filibuster by Southern 
ocrats in the Senate against President Tr 


il 


publican majority put off consideration of 

until the regular session.—Nathan Gregory SE 
master, accused by Miss Elizabeth T. Bent] 3 
having headed a Communist spy ring durir 

war, held key Government positions” for 
years after the Office of Naval Intelligence 
the Civil Service Commission had pronounce 
ineligible, testimony before the House Un- 
ican Activities Committee showed. Silvermas 
that Lauchlin Currie, an executive assis 
President Roosevelt, and Robert P. -Pattersa 


tt eo. 


as 


of War at that time, had interceded for him. 
5—President Truman denounced the Con- 
pnal investigations into alleged Soviet spy 
nd Communist activities as a ‘‘red herring’ 
d to distract public attention from the 
of-the Republican-controlled extra session 
t on his anti-inflation program.—Appearing 


d a $65,000,000 loan to the United Nations, 
d only two of the 
b inflation, and adopted a limi 

the floor of thé Senate Presi- 
F man’s denunciation of the Congressional 


) declared that ‘‘Congress is rapidly being 
bd into the intolerable position of having either 
gislate through a 
dent to answer for his conduct in an im- 
nment proceeding.’’-—In New York City, the 
“Consul General, Jacob M. Lomakin, dis- 
dq that Mrs. Oksana Stepanovna Kasenkina, 
iet school teacher brought to the United 
s to teach the children of Russian officials, 
nm the consulate under his 
e had gone to the consulate “willingly,’” but 
ssmen for the Tolstoy Foundation, a White 
an institute at Clarkstown, N. Y., ; 
been Staying, charged she had been ‘‘kid- 
eu. \ 
*. 8—A second teacher at the Soviet school 
ew York City. Mikhail Ivanovitch Samarin, 
was sought for questioning by the House 
merican Activities Committee, appealed to 
federal Bureau of Investigation for protection, 
ting Soviet Consul General Lomakin intended 
ce him back to Russia. 
- §—Soviet Ambassador Alexander S. Pan- 
n, in a formal note to the State Department, 
nded the “‘release’’ by United States authori- 
bf a Russian teacher, Mikhail Ivanoviteh Sam- 
‘Samarin and Mrs. Oksana Stepanovna Kas- 
, another Russian teacher, the note charged, 
gen ‘kidnapped’ by White Russians and 
a to the Tolstoy Foundation in up-State New 
. Phe note asked that Samarin be surrendered 
sviet Consul General Lomakin in New York 


10—The House Un-American Activities Com- 
> subpoenaed Mikhail Ovanovitch Samarin, 
ary Soviet school teacher, and his wife, Claudia, 
e ‘surrender’ by United States authorities 
‘been formally demanded by the Russian Em- 
7, to testify on activities of 
ist spy ring.—President Truman signed the 
feted housing bill passed_by the extra session 
2 Republican-controlled Congress, 
arge groups of families forced to live in urban 
al slums had been 
poise ee 
nis spy, Ss 
an Activities Sarr ear that Anatol Gro- 


for her espionage 
fn New York City, Supreme Court Justice 
wel Dickstein issued a habeas corpus writ 
‘ting Soviet Consul General Lomakin to produce 
‘Oksana Stepanovg Kasenkina, former Soviet 
51 teacher, in op court.—Maurice J. Tobin, 
er. Governor of Massachusetts, accepted ap- 
ment to President Truman’s Cabinet as Sec- 
of Labor. rag hls aeape oe a candidate) ae 
Democratic nomination for overnor.— - 
‘Truman signed the bill granting a $65,000,000 

-est-free loan to the Uni 
. 12—The case of Mrs. 


» Mrs stcina leaped from a third floor 
Mrs. Kase! Di ri 


he Soviet Consulate Genera 
fatter Consul General eae ued 
writ of habeas corpus 

re Supreme Court Justice Dickstein who 
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12 


| that she had been detained by force.—The 


had issued the habeas corpus writ announced that 
at the request of the State Department he would 
delay action ‘‘because of the international com- 
plications involved.” In Moscow, Foreign Minister 
Molotov protested to U. S. Ambassador W. Bedell 
Smith against what he called complicity of Amer~ 
ican authorities in the “kidnaping’’ by ‘‘White 
Russian gangsters’ of Mrs. Kasenkina and another 
teacher, Mikhail Ivanovitch Samarin. The woman, 
Molotov said, had asked the Soviet Consulate to 
“rescue” her and she had been taken there with 
her full consent.—Samarin was a witness at a secret 
hearing of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, but according to a committee spokesman, 
was unable to give information of “pertinent sig- 
nificance’ in connection with an alleged Com- 
munist spy ring.—At a news conference, President 
Truman called the extra session ‘of Congress & 
“‘do-nothing’’ session, and made it plain he would 
keep the Republican majority’s legislative record 
before the public. 

Aug. 13—Mrs. Oksana Stepanovna Kasenkina, 
former Russian school teacher, charged from her 
bed in Roosevelt Hospital in New York City that 
she had been held in the Soviet Consulate General 
against her will. When she was visited by Soviet 
Vice Consul Zot I, Chepurnykh, with a policeman 
present, she cried in Russian: ““You kept me @ 
prisoner; you wouldn’t let me go.’’ She also stated 


that Alexander S. Panyushkin, the Soviet Ambas-~ 


sador, had asked her to sign an affidavit denying 
State 
Department reported that U. S. Ambassador Smith 
in Moscow had rejected Foreign Minister Molotov’s 
charge that Mrs. Kasenkina and another teacher, 
Mikhail Ivanovitch Samarin, had been “kidnaped” 
by American authorities.—Harry Dexter White, 
former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Lauchlin Currie, an executive assistant to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for six years, denied before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee’ that 
they had ever supplied information to an alleged 
Communist spy ring or even knew of its existence. 

Aug. 14—A demand that Mrs. Oksana Stepanovnsa 
Kasenkina, Russiam school teacher, should be 
placed under the ‘‘protection”’ of the Russian Con- 
sulate General was presented to Under-Secretary 
of State Robert A. Lovett by Soviet Ambassador 
Panyushkin, and was rejected. 

Aug. 15—A charge by the Moscow press and radio 
that Lieut. Robert Dreher, an Assistant U. S. Naval 
Attaché, had left Russia at the request of the Soviet 
Government after he been ‘‘caught in espion- 
age’ was denied by the State Department which 
called the incident a ‘‘plant.’’ The incident was 
four months old, the department#said, and while 
Deputy Foreign Minister Vishinsky. had requested 
Dreher’s recall, the officer would have returned 
anyway as his two years’ tour of duty in Moscow 
was up.—In a mid-year review of the Federal bud- 
get, President Truman forecast an “operating 
deficit’? of $1,545,000,000 for the 1948-4 fiscal 
year for which he blamed the income tax reductions 
passed by Congress over his veto. Republican lead- 
ers charged the President had ‘‘juggled’’ his esti- 


sumer and 
measure Was a 
demand for a rollback of high prices to check 
inflationary dangers. 

Aug. 17—Alger Hiss, former State Department 
official, met Whittaker Chambers, who d ac- 
cused him of having belonged to a pre-war Com- 
munist group in Washington, face to face in @ 
New York City hotel and admitted having known 
his accuser, but under the name “George Crosley.”’ 
The confrontation took place in the presence of 
members of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee.—A mutual defense program in the 
event of an emergency, an extension of the wartime 
United States-Canadiap agreement signed in 1940, 
was announced by Secretary of Defense Forrestal 
and Brooke Claxton, Dominion Minister of Defense, 
in Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Aug. 18—The State Department rejected the 
draft convention adopted by the Soviet-dominated 
Danubian Conference in Belgrade to govern future 
navigation on the Danube River. The Department 
charged the convention showed “the determination 
of the Soviet Union to perpetuate its economic and 
political enslavement of the Danubian peoples.” 

Aug. 19—In a note delivered to Ambassador Pan- 
yushkin, Secretary of State Marshall rejected 
Soviet charges that two Russian teachers, Mrs. 
Oksana Stepanovna Kasenkina and Mikhail Ivan- 
Mies memeetine had been ‘‘kidnaped’’ by American 
authorities. : 

Aug. 20—Publication of the text of the State 
Department’s note to the Soviet Union revealed the 
United States had demanded the recall of Jacob M. 

Soviet Consul General in New York 
of his position 
jionally ac- 


8010) 
governing the conduct of foreign 


730 


officials.’? The charges against Lomakin arose from 
his actions in the cases of Mrs. Oksana Stepanovna 
Kasenkina, and Mikhail Ivanovitch Samarin.— 
Three former lawyers in the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion—Lee Pressman, John J. Abt and Nathan Witt 
—declined before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee to disclose whether they ever had been 
members of the Communist party, and also refused 
to answer questions in connection with an alleged 
pre-war Communist ring in the national capital — 


_ President Truman issued an executive order defer- 


ring married men, most farmers, men with depend- 
ents, and men in jobs ‘‘necessary to the national 
health, safety and interest’’ in the peacetime draft. 
All, however, were required to register. 

Aug. 21—In a final report, Gen. Carl Spaatz, 
retired Chief of Staff of the Air Force,.said the 
United States was ready to meet any emergency in 
the air, but criticized the ‘‘overly rapid demobiliza- 
tion’’ of the nation’s air strength after the war, 
which, he said, had been wasteful of material, 
harmful’ to morale, and damaging to national se- 
curity—Mildred Elizabeth Gillars, 47, formerly 
of Portland, Maine, was fiown from Germany to 
face charges brought by the Department of Justice 
that she was guilty of treason for having broad- 
cast for the Nazi radio during the war. She was 
known as ‘“‘Axis Sally.’’ 

Aug. 22—Secrecy. veiled the appearance of Mrs. 
Alger Hiss, wife of a former State Department 
official, at a closed meeting of the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee investigating charges 
her husband had been connected with a pre-war 
Communist ring in Washington,—Three attachés 
ot the Soviet Embassy left py plane from Idlewild 
Internatibnal Airport. New York City, for Stock- 
holm: en route to Russia. : 

Aug. 23—At a two-day weekend conference in 
Newport, R. I., attended by Secretary of Defense 
Forrestal and the seven Joint Chiefs of Staff 
of the three armed services, differences between 
the Air Force and the Navy on division of responsi- 
bility in future air-naval strategy were settled. 
Secretary Forrestal said that the service charged 
with the execution of a major operation could call 
on ‘the other services for assistance. 

Aug. 24—In a reply delivered to the State De- 
partment, the Soviet Government announced the 
(mmediate closing of the Soviet consulates in New 
York City and San Francisco, and called for the 
closing of the U. S. consulate in Vladivostok. 

Aug. 25—Alger Hiss,‘ former State Department 
official, and Whittaker Chambers, a magazine edi- 
tor and self-confessed former Communist, faced 
each other befare the House Un-American Affairs 
Committee, whose chairman, Rep. J. Parnell 
Thomas (R.-N. J.), told them, ‘‘Certainly one of 
you will be tried for perjury.’’ Chambers repeated 
his charge that Hiss had belonged to a pre-war 
Communist group and, in 1936, had given his 1929 
Ford automobile to the Communist party. Hiss 
called*his accuser ‘‘a self-confessed liar, spy and 
traitor.’-—In her first interview with newsmen, 
Mrs. Oksana Stepanovna Kasenkina, Russian 
school teacher, asserted from her bed in a New 
York City hospital that she’ had leaped from a 
third-floor window of the Soviet Consulate General 
(Aug. 12) not to commit suicide but to avoid hav- 
ing to return to the Soviet Union.—Zot I. Chepur- 
nykh, Soviet Vice Consul in New York City, sailed 
for home on a Russian freighter. 

Aug. 26—Louis Budenz, writer and self-confessed 
former Communist, testified before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee that he had re- 
garded Alger Hiss, former State Department offi- 
cial, as a leader of the Communist party.—The 
Munitions Board of the National Military Estab- 
lishment announced a $300,000,000 program for 
Stockpiling 28 strategic and critical materials. 

Aug. 28—The House Un-American Activities Coni- 
mittee asserted that its investigations had uncov- 
ered evidence which showed existence of ‘‘numer- 
ous Communist espionage rings’’ within the Federal 
Government not only during the war but continu- 
ing long thereafter. The committee called on 
Attorney General Clark to enforce existing anti- 
espionage laws, and also accused the Truman Ad- 
ministration of obstructing Congressional inquiries 
into alleged Red conspiracies.—Jacob M. Lontakin, 
Soviet Consul-General in New York City sailed 
from New York City on a Swedish liner. 

Aug. 29—President Truman returned to the 
White House after a nine-day pre-campaign vaca- 
tion cruise in southern waters. 

Aug. 30—A 54-year-old native of Hungary, Alex- 
ander Stevens, alias J. V. Peters, who during 24 
years’ residence in the United States failed to take 
out American citizenship papers, was accused be- 
fore the House Un-American Activities Committee 
in New York City of having been the Communist 
International’s chief agent in the United States 
during the pre-World War II period. The charge 
Was made by Whittaker Chambers, magazine editor 
and confessed former Communist. Stevens refused 
to answer*most of the Aiations asked at the hear- 
jn¥:—The Wational~Military Establishment issued 
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@ call for 10,000 men to be drafted within 
as tens of thousands of 25-year men, 
age group in the peacetime draft, line 
26,000 registration boards throughout the 
Altogether, 9,600,000 men between 18 & 
were subject to 21 months’ service in t 
forces. < 
Aug. 31—Testimony taken by a subcommits 
the House Un-American Affairs Committee ij 
York City quoted Adolf A. Berle Jr., forme 
sistant Secretary of State, as stating that hi 
espoused a ‘‘get tough’’ with Soviet Russia 
in 1944, but had been opposed by a group 1 
the State Department headed by Dean Aci 
former Under-Secretary of State, and the ld 
principal assistant, Alger Hiss, who favoref 
peasing the Moscow Government.—At a depo 
hearing in New York City, Alexander Stevens 
J. V. Peters, was identified by former functio 
of the American Communist party as the} 
boss’’ of a group of radicals whose mission 1 
to overthrow the United States Government. 


FOREIGN 


Aug. 1—Refusal of Soviet authorities to 7 
funds held by West-sector industrial and ¢orm 
cial firms in Berlin’s main bank, located i 
Russian zone, left 750,000 workers in the W 
zone without their wages and many of them @ 
out money to buy food.—The Yugoslav Gove 
dismissed its Ambassador to Rumania, Ras 
Golubovitch, for openly supporting the Ci 
form’s criticisms of Marshal Tito and the Yum 
Communist party. 7 

Aug. 2—Generalissimo Stalin and Foreign 
ister Molotoy conferred in the Kremlin foj 
hours 15 minutes with the envoys of the W 
powers. Gen. W. Bedell Smith, United Statess 
bassador; Yves Chataigneau, French Ambasa# 
and Frank Roberts, personal representati cf 
British Foreign Secretary Bevin. The questil 
settling the West-East crisis in Berlin was 
cussed.—At the Danubian Conference in Bel 
Soviet Russia proposed that only nations bare 
on the river, excluding Austria, should havea 
in establishing rules of navigation, thus ext 
Britain, France and the United States—t 
Shertok, Israeli Foreign Minister, charged 
and other Arab states with violations of the J 
tine truce and threatened the resumption 0! 
wartare unless these violations were stopped. If 

Aug. 3—Arpad Szakasits, a pro-CommuB Sj 
cialist editor, was elected President of Hunga 
succeed Zoltan Tildy who was forced to r : 

ug. 5—The Soviet Military Administratig 
Berlin, relaxing its currency restrictions, Tre 
25,000,000 marks held in Russian-zone banks 1. 
Magistrat (City Assembly) to pay the wages oc 
employees.—in a request transmitted 
Count Folke Bernadotte, the U. S. Mediator, I) 
Foreign Minister Moshe Shertok invited the 
states to a conference to discuss peace terms 
the Danubian Conference in ee Am 
Cavendish Cannon, chief American deleg: 
mitted a United States draft convention callin 
free and unobstructed navigation on the ri 
vessels of all nations. Be 
Aug. 6—Envoys of the United States, Britaim| 
France held a three-hour conference with 
Foreign Minister Molotov in the Kremlin ses 
a peaceful settlement of the West-Hast d 
over Germany’s future.—Because a Soviet Rul 
offer to unfreeze bank accounts in the . : 
occupation zone of Berlin was made it 
upon the exclusive use by commercial conce 
the Western sectors of Soviet currency, t! 1 
erm powers assumed responsibility for meetin ; 
' 
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payrolls in their zones with th UITe: 


Danubian Conference in Belgrade, its draft) 
vention for internationalization of the 
River because of the opposition of the Sov: 
and its satellites who held the majority 
a@ convention of the Canadian Liberal 
Ottawa, Louis S. St. Laurent, Minister of 
Affairs, was elected party leader to succe 
Mackenzie King, the Dominion’s reti 
Minister. an 
_ Aug. 8—Official British and United States 
in Berlin reported German. policemen 
the city’s Western’sectors but living in the 
zone had been kidnaped from their ho 
taken to points outside the former Ge m 
Aug. 9—The Berlin crisis and other. V 
questions were again discussed for three 
the Kremlin.at a conference between Sovie 
Minister Molotov and the envoys of th 
States, Britain and France.—The Berlin 


are FS 4 


_! 
d bly) ordered. the establishment of a 
te food administration for the city’s West- 
ctor after the Soviet Military Government 
yught to gain complete control of food sup- 
distribution. 
/40—The Magistrate's Court in Tel Aviv ac- 
| three Britons of charges of espionage 
Israel, but held two others.—The Legisla~- 
yf Baroda, princely state in India, accused 
wer, Gaekwar Pratapsinha, of misusing 
9,000 in state funds on a six-week spending 
abroad. His abdication was demanded. 
J1—As a counter-move to Soviet attempts 
in tonetary control of Berlin, the three 
Th powers’ military governments ordered the 
ssembly to halt the free movement of bank 
to the Soviet sector and to establish a 
ty treasury for the Western zones.—The 
Union protested in Tokyo against an order 
nm. Douglas MacArthur forbidding strikes by 
ese government employees. A iaw to enforce 
der was passed by Premier Hitoshi Ashida’s 


. 12—After another lengthy conference with 
Foreign Minister Molotov in the Kremlin, 
Ambassador Lt. Gen. W. Bedell Smith re- 
i that ‘‘we still are without any conclusions.”* 
Latrun pumping station on the main water 
ne to Jerusalem was blown up. U.N. Media- 
srnadotte rescinded an order for the with- 
1 of Israeli forces from the area. 
. 13—The Soviet Union and its Balkan satel- 
voted 7 to 3 at the Danubian Conference in 
ade to exclude the United States, Britain, 
e and Austria from participation in the con- 
@ the river’s navigation. 
. 14—The Western powers announced in 
fort-on-the-Main that they would sign a 
‘treaty for Germany only with a government 
presented the Soviet occupation zone as well 
Hnited States, British and French zones. 
. 15—Israeli sources charged that Arab troops 
faunched attacks along the entire Jerusalem 
in violation of the Holy City truce, but that 
ssaults had been beaten back.—Mayor-elect 
Reuter of Berlin, a Social Democrat, ap- 
i to the Western Allies not to yield to Soviet 
e for sole control of the former German 
al, declaring the population was prepared to 
o further hardships rather than see the 
7n occupation forces withdraw.—The Repub- 
Korea, embracing the two-thirds of the 
¥ under United States occupation, was pro- 
‘ed autonomous at ceremonies in Seoul, the 


. 16—A sixth conference between the envoys 
United States, Britain and France with 
Minister Molotov was held in Moscow. 

. 17—Premier ‘André Marie’s program for 

bing financial and economic reforms in France 

gh direct action by the government was 

dj by the National Assembly, 335 to 209, over 
position of the Communists.—A Transjordan 
nt reported that Arab Legion troops 

d back a heavy surprise attack in Southern 

alem, killing ‘‘several hundred”’ Israeli troops 
capturing several tanks.—Communist-led 

‘in Burma seized the superintendent of police 

mgoon in a series of raids near the capital, in 

4 mutinous regular troops participated. 
. 18—Col. Gen. Arso Yovanovitch, former 
Slav Chief of Staff, was shot and killed by a 
ier guard while trying to flee into Rumania. 
as a leader ot the Yugoslav underground dur- 


sd subversive activities; 
al: workers, and prohibited student demon- 
Hons against the Chiang Kai-shek Govern- 


at 

ct 

srlin in a raid on black marketeers opened fire 
“crowd of several thousand Germans in_ the 
jdamer Platz, i 


Russian sector meets ‘ 
1 sectors. Six persons were wounded in the 
Hing that caused an anti-Communist demon- 


ve German policemen from the United 
Bs Beir in Berli ere kidnaped by Soviet- 
olled police in raids eRe afar tener 
een the American an ussian zones. 
01 path escaped and the U. S. Military Gov- 
ent demanded release of the others. The 
st sector police arrested 2,500 Germans on 


ik market activities. — 

itary Government sta- 
ce armed with tommyguns 
r Platz and other trouble 
driving 


“the 
€ Trieste vo! 
‘who continued to support the 


to Govern- 
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ment in Yugoslavia despite its repudiation by th 


Cominform. 
Aug. 22—Soviet soldiers seized Thomas P. 


‘Headen, deputy chief of the American Military 


Government's information service, just imside the 
Russian sector in Berlin’s Potsdamer Platz and 
carried him off in a jeep. German police in the 
British sector of the city arrested Franz Erdmann, 
director of the criminal police division in_ the 
Soviet zone, as he attended a boxing bout.—Yugo- 
slay secret police arrested 50 of its own members 
and hundreds of civilians in a purge of elements 
supporting the Cominform’s campaign against 
Marshal Tito and his Government. 

Aug. 23—After another long conference between 
Premier Stalin and the envoys of the three West- 
ern Powers on the German situation, U. S. - 
bassador Smith announced there would be further 
meetings.—Soviet authorities released Thomas Fi 
Headen, deputy chief of the American Military 
Government’s information service, who had been 
seized by Russian soldiers in Berlin, and two other 
American officials, Lt. Sherman S. Turner and 
Rowland M. Myers, who had been arrested in 
the Russian zone 75 miles east of Frankfort-on- 
Hewlett Johnson, the 
’ announced in London 
to enter the United 
States because his proposed lecture tour was spon= 
sored by the National Council of American-Soviet 
listed as a ‘‘subversive’’ group.—After 


old paper currency, which had reached 12,000,000 


Chinese dollars to $1, U. S., was made redeemable 
for three months at 3,000,000 to one gold yuan. 

Aug. 24—John Foster Dulles, a member of the 
United States delegation to the first Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches in Amsterdam, told 
1,500 churchmen representing Protestant and Or- 
thodox church bodies in 42 nations that spiritual- 
istic communism could not be checked by force, 
but by creation of ‘‘a world organization that will 
go on working daily to mobilize Christian power 
to break down the walls of division.’’ Another 
speaker, Prof. Josef L. Hromadka of Czechoslo- 
yakia, declared that Western supremacy in world 
affairs had ended and that the Western nations 
would be compelled to cooperate with the Com- 
munists in building a new world.—Four U. S. Air 
Force fliers were killed when two C-47 transports, 
returning from air lift operations to 
lided 13 miles northeast of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Both planes were wrecked. 

Aug. 25—In a note to Rumania, Yugoslav For- 
eign Minister Stanoje Simic accused the Com- 
munist-dominated neighbor country of seeking to 
foment a revolution to overthrow Marshal Tito’s 
regime. 

Aug. 26—A crowd of 5,000 Communists and sym- 
pathizers stormed Berlin’s City Hall, in the Soviet 
sector of the former German capital, and forced 
postponement of a meeting of the Municipal As- 
sembly. A counter-demonstration was staged by 
15,000 members of anti-Communist political parties 
from the three Western sectors in front of the 
bombed-out Reichstag, at which Mayor-elect Ernst 
Reuter, who was prevented from taking office by 
the Russians, demanded recognition of democratic 


21—The envoys of the three Western 
with Soviet Por- 
eign Minister Molotov in Moscow.—Marshal Tito’s 
in a formal note of 
seeking to foment a revolution in Yugoslavia, 

the French 


cow radio announced a five-year plan under which 
Russian citizens, for the first time since ascendancy 
to construct 


toral letter read from all Roman Catholic pulpits 
in Czechoslovakia, the pro-Communist Ww 
accused of anti-religious 
ties.—Another, meeting by 
estern Powers with Soviet Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov in the Kremlin in Moscow on the Berlin situa- 


tion ended jnconclusively.—Hundreds of thousands 


Queen Wilhelmina in a cele- 


Dutchmen hailed 
tr the 50th snni- 


bration in Amsterdam marking 


Berlin, col- © 
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versary of her reign, her 68th birthday and her 
corm abdication to her daughter, Princess 
Juliana. ‘ 

Aug. 31—Marshal Vassily D. Sokolovsky, the So- 
viet Union’s Military Governor, met with repre- 
sentatives of the other occupation authorities in 
Berlin—the United States, Britain and France— 
for the first time in two months. Their conference 
represented the first fruits of the Four-Power talks 
in Moscow on solving the West-East differences 
on Germany currency and peace problems.—The 
French National Assembly gave former Premier 
Robert Schuman, Popular Republican party leader, 
a 322 to 185 confidence vote authorizing him to 
form a new Cabinet.—The death of Col. Gen. 
Andrei A. Zhadanov, 52, chief of the Communist 
Information Bureau and regarded as a potential 
Successor to Generalissimo Stalin as Soviet Russia’s 
Premier, was reported by the Moscow radio. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Aug. 1—Count Folke Bernadotte, U. N. Mediator 
ior Palestine, recommended to the Security Council 
that Arab refugees, whose number was estimated 


' at 300,000, should be permitted to return to their 


former homes in Jzraeli-held sections of the Holy 
Land. : 

Aug. 2—Aubrey S. Eban, Israel’s representative, 
told the Security Council his Government refused 
to discuss the repatriation of displaced Arabs ex- 
cept in connection with a lasting peace settlement. 

Aug. 4—A‘program drafted by the Economic 
"Commission for Europe, which proposed coopera- 
tion between Western and Eastern Europe in pro- 
moting the economic development of countries that 
Were industrially backward, was adopted by the 
eoucnse and Social Council in Geneva, Switzer- 
and. . 

Aug. i—Secretary General Trygve Lie called on 
the Big Four Powers to settle their differences over 
Germany’s future as speedily as possible. In his 
third annual réport to the General Assembly, Lie 
urged the ‘Big Four to call a conference and come 
to am agreement on Germany, inside or outside 
the United Nations, saying solution of this prob- 
lem was the key to the success of the world 
organization. 

Aug, 10—The United States and Britain renewed 
before the Security Council their call for the 
return of the Free Territory of Trieste to Italy, 
contending that Yugoslavia’s opposition to the pro- 
posal was based on her desire to annex the terri- 
tory. 

Aug. 13—Aubrey S. Eban, Israeli representative, 

told the Security Council his Government was un- 
willing to agree to the indefinite continuance of 
the truce in Palestine, and demanded that ‘‘an early 
time limit’’ should be fixed. 
'_ Aug. 17—A request by Count Folke Bernadotte, 
U. N. Mediator in Palestine, for a force of several 
thousand troops for police duty in the Holy Land 
Was rejected by the United States, France and 
Belgium. The three nations, however, agreed to 
send 300 armed military observers. 

Aug. 18—The Soviet Union, casting its 27th veto, 
blocked admission of Ceylon, a Dominion in the 


' British Commonwealth. 


Aug, 19—After receiving a warning from Count 
Bernadotte that the situation in.Jerusalem was 
“gradually getting out of hand,’ the Security 
Council called on Israeli and Arab authorities to 
halt further truce violations and to punish mem- 
bers of its armed forces guilty of such Violations. 

Aug. 20—A memorandum asking for admission 
to the United Nations was filed by the Government 
of Israel with the Security Council. 

Aug. 21—Sir Alexander Cadogan, British dele- 
gate to the Security Council, served notice that 
his Government opposed admission of Israel to the 
U. N., principally because Britain had not recog- 
nized the new state. 

Aug. 23—Over the objections of the Soviet Union 
which has prevented the Russian wives of for- 
eigners to join their husbands abroad, the Economic 
and Social Council in Geneva adopted a resolution 
deploring this practice and also disapproving of 
legislative barriers to interracial marriages. 

Aug. 24—Charging that India’s policy toward the 
native states within her borders was endangering 
the peace of Asia, the Government of Hyderabad 
filed a petition with the Security Council to place 
its dispute with-New Delhi on the agenda. 

Aug. %5—During its first year’s operations, the 
International Refugee Organization repatriated or 
resettled 256,000 refugees and displaced persons, 
according to a report issued in Geneva. 

Aug, 26—A staff meeting of United Nations per- 
sonnel praised repudiation by top members of 
charges by State Department officials in Wash- 
ington that some subversive foreign employees had 
been allowed to enter the United States on U. N. 
visas.—Before the Economic and Social Council 


in Geneva, a Soviet delegate, Dr, A. A. Arutiunian, | 


criticized selection of New York City as the world 


capital of the U. N., contending that 
conditions and also the political atmosphere 
it unsuitable for international meetings. a 

Aug. 27—U. S. Delegate Willard L. Thorp clk} 
before the Economic and Social Council in Cq 
that the Soviet Union was obstructing pea 
pacts on freedom of information, declaring 
democracy was doomed in ill-informed count it 

Aug. 30—Jacob A. Malik, Soviet Deputy 
Minister, who as temporary chairman, had 3 
a special meeting of the Security Council td 
sider ‘‘emergency’’ situations in Palestina 
Kashmir, was rebuffed when all members ¢ 
Council, except he and the Ukrainian repres 
tive, agreed no “‘emergency’’ warranting an 
session existed. 


POLITICS 


Aug. 2—The first national convention ¢ 
Communist Party of the United States since 
opened in New York City, and in a keynote s 
the chairman, William Z. Foster, announes 
party’s support of Henry A. Wallace, Progi 
party nominee, for President. With him ‘& 
speakers’ platform were 11 other Communist? 
ers under indictment on charges of conspira 
overthrow the Government by force. P 

Aug. 5—An application by Earl Browder, fi 
national chairman of the Communist parti 
reinstatement to membership was unanim 
yoted down by the delegates of the Comm 
National Convention. He was expelled (1940 
cause his views were regarded as too sympa 
toward the capitalist system. 

Aug. 6—The Edward H. Crump machi‘ 
Memphis suffered its first defeat in 20 yew 
the Democratic primary in Tennessee whe 
political boss’s candidates for Governor and |{ 
Senator, Jim McCord, the incumbent, and 
A., Mitchell, respectively, were beaten by fi 
Gov. Gordon Browning and Rep. Estes Keful 
Violence marked a local election in Polk 
Tenn., in which two men were killed ana 
wounded. Goy. McCord called out the Na 
Guard to reestablish order.—The Communis 
tional Convention. closed in New York City 
adopting a platform calling for nationalizati 
basic industries. It also reduced members! 
its national committee from 50 to 13, includiii 
12 leaders under Federal indictment and Eliz 
Gurley Flynn, veteran supporter of radical e 

Aug. 9—The Democratic Central Committ 
California elected State Sen. Oliver J. Cal 
its chairman to replace James Roosevelt. 

Aug. 14—Chester Bowles, head of the Offf 
Price Administration under Presidents Roow 
and Truman, was nominated for Governor o! 
necticut by the Democratic State conventi 
Hartford. : 

Aug. 1li—Republican Presidential Can 
Dewey told a delegation of Americans of 17 
extraction that he favored giving Italy adming 
tive control of her former African colonies | 
U.N. trusteeships. _ a 

Aug. 19—President Truman rebuked, by _ 
ence, Goy. Dewey for injecting the issue of I 
former colonies into the political campaigm 
told newsmen that the future of the colon 
a matter for the Big Four Powers and the ’ j 
Nations to decide. Dewey retorted that he 7 
his duty to state his views on foreign policy 
and frankly.” 

Aug. 21—Henry A. Wallace, Progressive 
candidate for President, opened his campail 
Bridgeport, Conn., with an attack on high 1 
lack of housing and the “reactionary” bipa. 
foreign policy. : | 

Aug. 25—The American Federation of Li 
affiliate group, Labor’s League for Political 
cation, announced it would ask its union lew 
as individuals, to support the Democratic || 
headed by President Truman and Sen. Barkle 

Aug. 29—The national board of Americar 
Democratic Action, meeting in Chicago, ends 
President Truman and Sen. Alben W. Bar 
Kentucky, the Democratic nominees, for ele 
—Former Vice President Henry A. Wall 4} 
gressive party candidate for President, was he 
and pelted with eggs when he made a cambl 
speech before a mixed crowd of 1,500 white: 
Negroes in Durham, N. C. 4 

Aug. 30—The New York State committee a. 
American Labor party nominated Henry A. W yi 
and Sen. Glen H. Taylor (D.-Idaho), Progrii 
party nominee, as its candidates for Presiden 
Vice President, respectively. ql 

j 
7 


Aug, 31—President Truman denouncec 
throwing of eggs and tomatoes at Henry A 
lace, Progressive party nominee for Preside 
political opponents in North Carolina as @ 
un-American,’’—By a vote of 35 to 12). t 
tive board of the Congress of Industrial ( 
tions, meeting in Chicago, endorsed the D 
ticket headed by President Truman 

ey. P 


i. f 


LABOR 


2—A strike call by the Retail, Wholesale 

rtment Stores Union, Local 1250, C. I. O., 
st the Oppenheim Collins & Co. department 
in New York City met with almost complete 
ny: A majority of the employees had selected, 
National Labor Relations Board election, the 
Clerks International Association, A. oa 
jeir collective bargaining agency after the 
©. union’s leaders had failed to file non- 
Pont affidavits in compliance with the Tait- 
. 3-Tahks and tear gas were used by Ohio 


wherbedding,”’ the Plasterers and Cement Fin- 
International Association, A. F. L., agreed 
fmburse a Los Angeles employer for wages 
to four employees for work that was not 
rmed, a practice forbidden by the Taft-Hart- 
sbor act.—After six months of negotiations, 
6, International Typographical Union, A. on 
epted a contract with the Publishers Asso- 
n of New York City covering 12 city dailies, 
h provided for a $9 weekly wage increase for 
composing room employees. 
. $—The 97-day strike of members of the 
‘ad Electrical Workers, Local 768, C. I. O., 
st the Univis Lens Co. in Dayton, Ohio, 
mded when the union voted to accept the 

an 1i-cent-an-hour 
ncrease and rehire all strikers with the 
Mon of 11 workers accused of “‘flagrant law 
ons during the strike.”’ 

12—The executive board of the Retail, 
sale and Departmen Stores Union, C. I. O., 
leaders of left wing locals in New York 
fo sign the non-Communist affidavits reauired 
» Taft-Hartley law or face removal from 


. 14—Woodruff Randolph, president of the 
national Typographical Union, A. F. L., told 
nion’s convention in Milwaukee that the 
s and lockouts which were in progress would 
ue ‘‘regardless of time or expenditure.”’ He 
ted that the nine-month strike against Chi- 
newspapers had cost $3,471,538 in benefit pay- 
5 to date—In Washington, a National Labor 
Sons Board trial examiner charged the I. ee oe 
¥iolations of the anti-closed shop \and col- 
e bargaining provisions of the Taft-Hartley 


n 


18—In a protest against the alleged refusal 
= of five contracting companies to deal with 


Ps index had reached a 

h of 173.7 percent of the 1935-39 average, 
Motors announced an immediate wage in- 
for 333,000 employees in accordance with a 
| agreement tied to the index.—A seven-day 
it by 3,500 A. F. L. ‘construction workers at 
tomic Energy Commission center in Los 
N..M., was ended following intervention by 
ederal Government in a dispute between the 
s and one of the contractors erecting new 


$0 demanding cessation of benefit payments 
» striking printers. 

. 30—The, Nationa, ‘Maritime Union voted in 
ork City, 1,462 523, to expel Ferdinand 
nith, one of its founders, and two other for- 
ficials for allegedly seeking to disrupt the 
ization. 

BUSINESS AND FINANCE ~ 


2—The official Soviet publication Foreign 
Moscow charged the restrictions placed 
nited States on industrial aircraft, parts 
éssories, heavy machinery and other types 
to Russia violated two Ameriean-Soviet 
@éinents made in 1945 and 1947. 
‘As a sequel to the resignations of George 
and Harry P. Dayison resident and vice 
, respectively of J. .P. Merg2n & Co 
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New York bankers, as members of the board, the 
directors of Montgomery Ward & Co. voted to 
reduce the numbér of board members from 15 to 
12 and to center executive authority in the cheir- 
man, Sewell L. Avery. 

Aug. 5—The Ford Motor Co. announced a $75 
boost in the prices of all but one of its models. It 
was the third increase within a year. i 

Aug. 3—John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, announced, as “a further anti-inflationary 
move,’’ an increase in the interest rate on short- 
term Government securities from 14% percent to 
114 percent.—The Department of Commerce re- 
ported that personal income during the first six 
months of 1948 had risen to an annual rate of 
$208,100,000,000 compared with $199,900,000,000 in 
the first half of 1947. = 

Aug. 1l1—The American Export Lines signed a 
contract with the Bethlehem Steel Co. for the con- 
struction of two fast, 20,000-ton passenger liners 
to cost $46,830,000.—A group of. preferred stock- 
holders headed by Frederic C. Dumaine, Boston 
financier, gained control of the New York, New 
Hayen & Hartford Railroad Co. at a shareholders’ 
meeting in New Haven, Conn. 

Aug. 12—Nine of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks 
raised their discount rate from 114 to 145 percent. 

Aug. 14—The Chrysler Corp. in Detroit an- 


nounced price increases ranging from $58 to $98, or — 


two to five and one-half percent, for all its models. 

Aug. 15—Statements by companies in 25 of the 
country’s leading industries to the Federal Trade 
Commission showed, with three exceptions, a high- 
er return on stockholders’ investments than in 
any year since 1939. 

Aug. 16—The New York Stock Exchange reported 
the smallest volume of trading in four years, with 
only 460,000 shares of 856 issues being dealt in. 
Trading in bonds was the lowest in 30 years. 

Aug. 18—The Republic Steel Corp. and the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Tube Company of New York an- 
nounced they had developed a new process by 
which steel could be cast in one step instead of 
many expensive ones, thereby cutting production 
costs.—The Republic Steel Corp. and two other 
corporations protested to the War Assets Admin- 
istration against its interim agreement with the 


Kaiser-Frazer Corp. to turn over the Government's © 


$28,000,000 wartime blast furnace and coke oven 
facilities in Cleveland at a sales price of $14,200,000 
or under a long term lease. The protesting com- 
panies contended they had submitted bids for bet- 
~aé arrangements than those offered by Kaiser- 

azer. \ 

Aug. 19—The Federal Reserve Board issued new 
consumer credit regulations in conformity with the 
Republican-sponsored anti-inflation bill passed by 
Congress. The rules included time limits on comple- 
tion of payments on automobiles and other durable 
goods purchased on the instalment plan, and also 
fixed minimum down-payments rates on purchases 
between $50 and $5,000. 


Aug. 22—Individual incomes in the United States. — 


rose to a new high of $1907000,000,000 in 1947, an 
increase of $19,000,000,000 over the preceding year, 
the Department of Commerce reported. The per 
capita income rose 9 percent, from an average of 
$1,213, in 1946 to $1,323 in 1947. 

ug. 24—C 


Aug. harles M. White, president of the Re- — 
\public Steel Corp., requested President Truman to 


instruct the Attorney General to “nullify” the War 
Asset Administration’s contract leasing the $28,- 
000,000 government steel plant at Cleveland to the 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp., automobile manufacturers. 
Aug. 27—An agreement was signed in Cleveland, 
under which the Republic Steel Corp. received the 
right to continue to operate for eight more months 
the Government-owned blast furnace in the Ohio 


city which the’ War Assets Administration had ~ 


Jeased to the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. The terms of 
the agreement called for delivery of.5,000 tons of 
pig iron monthly by Republic to the automobile 
manufacturing concern. , 

Aug. 31—Laurence F. Whittemore, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, was elected 
head of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad by the board of, directors at their first 
meeting held in Boston in 25 years. 


GENERAL 


Aug. 1—Three Air Force B-29 Superfortresses 
made the first non-stop, round trip transcontinental 
flight, a distance of 5,003 miles, under 22 hours. 
The Boeings took off from the New York Interna- 
tional Airport at Idlewild and, after circling Los 
Angeles, returned to the starting point without 
mishap in what the Strategic Air Command called 
a “routine’’ operation. 

Aug. 2—A 73-ton Air France flying boat with 52 
passengers and crewmen on board disappeared 


“hile flying across the Atlantic from ort de 


eng Martinique, to Port Etienne, French West 
Africa. ; i 

‘Aug. 4—The board of directors of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera in New York City voted to call o' the 
7048-49 season after failing to reach agreements 
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i io: representing the opera’s per-|a meeting of the Council of Foreign Min st 
ete a eiatoyeus: The Metropolitan closed te = deliberate on the future of Italy’s fi 
i - ason with a $220,000 deficit. colonies. , ; S. 
aug. athe aviation ae marking the formal Sept, 10—The Air Force announced it wow 
opening of the New York International Airport | authority for the immediate expenditure 
at, Idlewild, New York City, came to a close before | 000,000 for the procurement of 13 new ty 
a crowd of 265,000 with a display of the Navy’s| planes, including jet fighters and bombel 
latest fighters, bombers and carriers, and the first | proved superfortresses, helicopters and trains 
public demonstration of the Air Force’s F-86 jet | well as guided missiles —Lt. Gen. Leslie ROG 
fighter which swept over the field at a speed of | retired war-time commander of the Army’s 
“better than 650 miles an hour.’’ hattan District Project, testified before the 
Aug. 11—Ten armed men held up the Royal Bank | Un-American Activities Committee for two h 
of Canada branch in Havana and escaped with | a Be eee eS ee ef: 
i ash. whether he knew of any atomic securit ak # 
ea cen Olympic Flame was extinguished | ing ‘the war. He pointed out the project ha 
in the Wembley Stadium in London, ending the | ployed 600,000 persons and said it was too? 
most successiul Games in history. More than to expect that many individuals to be “perfe« 
1,000,000 spectators paid $2,000,000 in admissions | A Federal grand jury indicted Mildred Eli 
to witness the athletic contests in which the | Gillars, formerly of Portland, Me., who during} 
United States won first place with 662 points, with | war was known as ‘‘Axis Sally,’’ for treasa 
| Sweden second, 353 points; France, 2302; Hungary, | having broadcast over the Nazi radio froms 
20114, and Italy, 183. many. ' 
Aug. 16—George Herman (Babe) Ruth, 53, home Sept. 11—Rep. Richard B. Vail (R.-Tll.), a 
run king, died in New York oo ay Sia boOuDO ber of the wee bene eee Aces a 
* Aug. 17—An estate estimated a ; p Was | tee, said a “‘high officer’ had testifie at FE 
; Peeciuatied to the mining community of Perry-| certain Soviet spies had obtained some & 
opolis, 30 miles from Pittsburgh, by Mrs. Mary} bomb secrets during the war. 
Fuller Frazier of Philadelphia, who had been born Sept. 13—In an address before the cent 
Cae sound in baked aa UNewETToEk meeting of res fin ago peers for the 
° nder a W rebated 1 van ience, President Truman exp3 
city, Eugene Higgins, 89, once known as the city’s eahcom. over the increasing reluctance of sele 
Wealthiest bachelor, established a $40,000,000 trust | to work for the Government because they 
fund, the income from which goes to Columbia, | sypject to the possibility of ‘“‘smears’’ which 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton Universities to pro- | ruin them professionally. The country’s sec 
mote education of scientific education, research and | he said, depended largely upon ‘continuo 
investigation. He died in England (July 28, 1948}. | search by our best scientists.” —The State Ds 
~All 17 crew members on board a ae ment announced that Yugoslavia had paid # 
killed when the big bomber crashed near Rap United States $17,000,000 in settlement of clai! 
City, S. D., on a training flight. American companies and citizens for compens 


Aug. 1a torchlight parade opened Greater | for nationalized property and that, in return, 
New York’s Golden Anniversary Exposition marking 000,000 ot Tucesne aul held by the Fede 


as eae Aad of the city’s five boroughs into a/ serve bank of New> York had been uniromee 
Aug. 23—After 12 unions had agreed to accept norte ORIEy eae chemee in 
contracts maintaining the 1947-48 wage scales, the | 5°"'.! cial - the N ra Sate bon Ra ‘scaled 
Metropolitan Opera Association announced that in erncBig ith es fei i ‘a Tate iS 
there would be a 1948-49 season. hical “0 aN a eid ¢ "a 
Aug. 24—Three Air Force veterans and six en- | TYPOsTap DOnET Meee Siac deans _¢ 
listed men were killed when their C-47 transport Roprencs publishers, and descri e actil 
crashed and burned near Newton, N. J., after the tontzely improper’’ interference with the 
plane had been sidewiped by an Air Force B-25 eon Le ber of ene COE ane aa a note ti 
bomber flying in the opposite direction. ommunist-controlled Rumanian Governmen) 
Aug. 27—Charles Evans Hughes, 86, former | United States demanded prompt return of Amai 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court | Properties .seized under nationalization lay 
and Republican candidate for President in 1916, | Payment of ‘‘adequate and effective compens 
died in Osterville, Mass. Sept. 15—In reply to President Truman's ci 
Aug. 29—During a severe wind and electric| that he had brought pressure to bear o1 
storm, a Northwest Airlines passenger plane, with | N- L. R. B. in the International Typograr 
37 passengers and crew members on board, crashed | Union case, Sen. Taft accused the Chief Exec! 
into a Mississippi River bluff near Fountain City, | of having ‘‘encouraged the open defiance “ot 
Wis., while en route from Chicago to Minne- | (Taft-Hartley) law now engaged in by some d 


apolis. All on board were killed. more radical labor bosses."’—The State Depart 
Started disciplinary action against Robert CG. | 

ander, assistant chief of its visa division, whe 

1948—September charged that large numbers of agents from } 
WASHINGTON munist-controlled countries had entered the. 


try as employees of the United Nations. 2; 
Sept. 1—In a Labor Day weekend message, Presi- /Sept. 16—The State Department recalled 
dent Truman called for repeal of the Taft-Hartley | members of the United States Legation st 
Act, declaring that it ‘‘unfairly restricts labor | Bucharest who had been accused by the Ru 
unions and their members.”’ 5 Government of taking photographs in a restz 
Sept. 2—President Truman denounced as ‘‘just | area. The department denied the allegation. 
a plain lie out of the whole cloth’’ any suggestion Gold, president of the Fur and Leather Wee 
that he was ‘“‘protecting’’ Communists within the Union, C.I.0., admitted before a House Labo 
Federal Government. ‘'I never defended a disloyal | committee that he had been a Communist f 
person in my life,’’ he said.—James B. Carey, sec- years. t o) 
retary-treasurer of the C.I.O., testified before a Sept. 18—State Department leaks in its | 
House Labor subcommittee that the United Elec- | caused President Roosevelt to use the Navy coo 
trical Workers, one of the organization’s affiliates | transmission of secret messages to the United S& 
which he formerly headed, was a ‘‘Communist Embassy in Moscow, Adm. W. H. Standley, waa 
front on many questions’? and that most of its | Ambassador to the Soviet Union, told the i 
officers and staff acted like Communists. Un-American Affairs Committee.-—The Hous 
Sept. 5—Replying to a statement by the Bul- | lect Committee censured the Federal Commut 
Sarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs that Donald | tions Commission for permitting atheistic bu 
Freeman Ewing, a United States vice consul in | casts. q 
> Sofia, had been caught while engaged in espionage Sept. 19—Secretary of State Marshall calle 
work and sent home, the State Department branded | world situation “‘unusually critical’ as he ste 
the affair as a ‘transparently fabricated man- aboard President Truman’s plane, the Indi 
euver”’ and, in effect, a frame-up.—Because of ence, at Washington National Airport for a 1 
objections by eight countries to the terms of United | tu Paris for the third regular session of the UL 
States loans under the foreign recovery program, | Nations General Assembly.—In reply to crit?) 
credits totaling almost $500,000,000 were held up, | of President Truman’s loyalty program by ali 
the Economic Cooperation Administration reported. | ate subcommittee headed by Sen. Ferguson + 
These loans were in addition to $1,379,856,688 in Mich.), Attorney General Clark said the che 
grants is Buropean countries and China already me ye lg of Government employees had beex 
approved. ayed the failure of Tr fi 
Sept. 8—Secretary of State Marshall ascribed Sanan: ? Coneress, te. vote 
Communist-provoked rioting in Berlin as an at- 
tempt to disrupt the conference of the Big Four | the Munitions Bo: 
Military Governors seeking a peaceful solution of tablishment a tentative schedule of requi 
the crisis provoked by the Soviet land blockade | of the armed services against a possible fu re| 
of the city. He said the United States would firmly | Day” (mobilization day).—Mrs. Louise Branw 
oppose all maneuvers to exert pressure on the Berman, a wealthy supporter of leftist causes 
Western occupation powers.—The State Depart-| fused to tell a House Un-American Activiti ‘| 
ment announced that the United States, together | committee whether she had aided wartimi | 
with Britain, had accepted Moscow’s proposal for ! in alleged attempts to obtain atomic secrets<} 


| 


are 


=—"7 


ate Department said, in commenting on Soviet 
assia’s announcement she would withdraw her 


from ‘Northern Korea, that the recall of 
i States forces from Southern Korea depended 
i deliberations of the U.N. General Assembly 
esting in Paris—Gen. George C. Kenney was 
placed by Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, United States 
r commander in Europe, as chief of the Air 
prce’s Strategic Air Command. The change was 
D punced without explanation. 
S 22—The Loyalty Review Board reported 
at 883 Federal employees had resigned their 
bs while their loyalty was being inquired into 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The cases 
6,415 other employees remained open. 
Sent. 24—The Atomic Energy Commission an- 
bunced that the first atomic energy plant in the 
hited. States to be devoted exclus.vely to the 
dy of nuclear energy for industria! use would 
ee eructed in Saratoga County in up-State 
ew York. 
Sept. 25—W. Stuart Symington, Secretary of the 
Force, told the convention oi the Air Force 
sociation in New York City that a piloted Air 
ree rocket-propelled plane had attained a speed 
900 miles per hour and that jet bombers had 
tdistanced jet fighters, fiying at more than 600 
Jes an hour.—Federal Bureau of Investigation 
ents brought Mrs. Iva Toguri D’Aquino, Amer- 
m-born woman who broadcast for Japan during 
le war as ‘‘Tokyo Rose,’’ back to San Francisco 
an Army transport to face trial on a treason 
dictment. ‘ 
Sept. 27—In a 20,000-word report on its investi- 
fons to date, the House Un-American Activities 
mittee called for the immediate indictment 0: 
S persons, two of them scientists who were en- 
ed on the Manhattan District atom bomb proj- 
- espionage in 
Half of Russia. Those named were Dr. Clarence 
atomic scien- 


Soviet spy 


hool testified that the Teachers Union, C.1.O., 
s seeking to undermine the loyalty of veteran- 
dents in trade schools ‘‘through control of their 
ctors and dissemination of subversive propa- 


tru 


personal repor 
rlin crisis. He told newsmen 
uation as graver than at any time since the war, 
doubted that it would lead to an outbreak of 


Sieg Assistant Attorney General Alex M. 
mpbell announced that the Department of Jus- 
P advisement’? a petition by 


ew Jersey lawyers asking for an investigation 
Petree seane by a newspaper ‘columnist against 
>. Thomas, chairman of the House Un-American 
x of “‘serious irregularities, in- 
requiring cee reer rd 
m office employees.’ Thomas, a New ersey Re- 
Dlican, bald: he “refused to be intimidated.’’— 
ni R. Ewing of the Federal Se- 
Senate investigating com- 
sympathizers with Communists 

tion had been discharged or 
> 4 Dr. William Jansen, 
hhools, and Andrew G. Clauson, 
i denied 


Department of Justice, in a formal 
aeaigeat Un-American Ac- 
h seeking election year pub- 
committee’s demand for 
for alleged 


a ic Energ 

oR Ean plants two. C.L.Q. unis 

blic Workers of America, and the United 
Radio and Machine Workers, whose 


'S failed to sign anti-Communist affidavits. 
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_ Sept. 30—During the war, ‘100 or more’? Amer- 
ican military sécrets fell into Russian hands, 
Rep. McDowell, (R.-Pa.), acting chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, charged. 
He declared Attorney General Clark should be im- 
peached if he continued to refuse to seek indict- 
ments against five alleged wartime atomic espion- 
age agents. He also contended that indictments 
against 12 top American Communists had been 
drawn up ‘‘in such a way that they won't stick.’’— 
The New York City Board of Education announced 
the dismissal of Alexander Koral, a school engineer, 
for his refusal to answer questions relating to his 
alleged connection with a wartime Russian spy 
ring before the House Un-American Affairs Com- 


Ae Ses FOREIGN 


Sept. 2.—A program for quadripartite control 
of Berlin’s currency was proposed by the United 
States at the conference of the four Military Gov- 
ernors in the former German capital. The confer~- 
ence, in its third day, was called to complement 
the talks on the German situation at the Kremlin. 

_ Sept: 3—While the four Military Governors con-~ 
tinued their conferences on lifting the Soviet land 
blockade of Berlin, a Communist-sponmsored group 
seized the city’s government by taking over the 
City Hall, in the Soviet sector.—Former President 
Eduard Benes of Czechoslovakia, one of the re- 
public’s founders, who was forced to resign (June 
7, 1948) after the Communists seized control of 
the government, died at his country home in 
Sezimovo Usti. He was 64.” 

Sept. 4—A neutral zone_ was established in 
southern Jerusalem after United Nations truce 
teams induced both Israeli and Arab armed units 
to withdraw from the area. The move was hailed 
by Count Bernadotte, the U. N. Mediator, as “‘a 
great factor in getting a peaceful atmosphere in 
Jerusalem.’” : 

Sept. 5—The Soviet Government sent notes to the 
United States, Britain and France calling for a 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers on the 
future of Italy’s former colonies. 

Sept. 6—In a second attack on Berlin’s City Hall 
in the Soviet sector, German Communists ousted 
the legally elected Municipal Assembly and seized 
possession of the building. The Assembly later met 
in the British sector and called for new elections. 
—German police from the Soviet sector of Berlin 
forced their way into the office of the U. S. liaison 
officers in the Soviet zone, and arrested 21 police- 
men from the Western sectors who had taken refuge 
there.—Polish Vice Premier Gomulka, who had 
been dismissed as secretary general of the Com- 
munist Workers party for opposing Gominform di- 
rectives, ‘‘confessed’’ at a meeting of party lead- 
ers in Warsaw that he had committed ‘‘errors.”’— 


Queen Juliana of the Netherlands took the oath — 


of office in Amsterdam in the presence of repre-~ 


sentatives of Europe’s royal families and the diplo- 
matic corps. 

Sept. 7—After having been in office for only three 
days, the second Cabinet of Premier Robert Schu- 
man fell, plunging France into her third govern- 
ment crisis in six weeks. Schuman resigned when 
the National Assembly, by a vote of 295 to 289, 
withheld its approval of his Cabinet.—Israeli and 
Arab forces engaged in an artillery and machine 
gun duel in Jerusalem, violating the Holy City truce 
accepted by both sides. An Israeli communique ac~- 
eused the Arabs of having fired the first shots.— 
India sent dn ultimatum to the Princely State of 
Hyderabad demanding that she be allowed to send 
troops into the city of Secunderabad ‘‘to insure 
security.”” 

Sept. 8—After granting them safe-conduct, Rus- 
sian troops and Soviet sector police seized 19 Ger- 
from the French sector who 
in Berlin’s City Hall, inside 
Soviet zone.—President Vincent Auriol of France 


by hauling down the Red flag from_the Branden- 


from the Soviet sector opened fire, 
youth and wounding nine other persons.—In Athens 
War Minister George Stratos charged that Yugoslav 
troops were fighting on Greek. soil. 


the . 
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officer and eight soldiers, all wearing Yugoslav 
uniforms, had been killed and three others cap- 
tured. ; 

Sept. 10—The French National Assembly _en- 
dorsed Henri Queuille, Radical, as Premier, 351 to 
196, after he had issued a warning that the coun- 
try’s financial situation was so precarious it could 
only be saved by a policy of ‘“‘sacrifice and dis- 
cipline.’—Despite ‘‘buzzing’’ by Soviet fighter 
planes above the air lanes, the United States- 
British airlift to Berlin set a new record of 5,000 
tons of supplies in 24 hours.—In reply to charges 
of territorial violations made by Greece, Yugo- 
Slavia accused Greek troops of having crossed the 
border, thus provoking the incident in which some 
Yugoslav soldiers were killed and others captured. 
Yugoslavia demanded return of the prisoners and 
the bodies. —The editors of the newspaper Mivrak, 
organ of the Stern Gang, were arrested in Jeru- 
salem for having violated the Israeli censorship 
by publishing an unauthorized article warning the 
U._N. observers to leave Palestine or be expelled. 

Sept. 11—The Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation reported in Paris that agreement 
had been reached on dividing up $4,875,000,000 in 
United States aid under the Marshall European 
Recovery plan. Thirteen countries, the Western 
occupation zones of Germany and the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste benefit under the plan. The bene- 
ficiaries agreed to contribute $564,700,000 in prod- 
ucts to the recovery pool. is t 

Sept. 13—Troops of the Dominion of India 

opened a fourpronged invasion of the Princely 
State of Hyderabad which had refused to permit 
the occupation of its second largest city, Secunder- 
abad, by Indian troops. The invaders used tanks 
and fighter planes, but met with resistance at all 
points.—Count Bernadotte, U. N. Mediator in Pal- 
etstine, ordered the israeli Government to readmit 
8,000 Arabs who had been driven out and whose 
homes had been wrecked by Israeli troops in viola- 
tion of the truce. 
' Sept. 14—Having failed to reach an agreement 
on the question of the future of Italy’s former 
colonies, the Representatives of the Big Four 
Powers sent the issue to the United Nations General 
Assembly for its recommendations. ‘ . 

Sept. 15—More than 100 persons were injured in 
street fighting in the heart of Paris between police 
and striking workmen from a nationalized aviation 
plant who had walked out to back up their demand 
for wage increases and to protest proposed layofis. 

Sept. 16—Soviet patrols made three forays into 
the United States sector of Berlin. but in each in- 
stance retreated to their own zone when confronted 
by American military policemen.—Armored col- 
umns of the Indian army invading the Princely 

ate of Hyderabad penetrated to within 60 miles 
of Hyderabad City, the capital. 

, Sept. 17—Count Folke Bernadotte, United Na- 
tions Mediator for Palestine, was assassinated when 
the car in which he was touring the Israeli-held 
section of Jerusalem was attacked by three armed 
men in a jeep. The assassins fired at point-blank 
range, fatally wounding Count Bernadotte and 
killing Col. André Serot. of the French Air Force, 
& U. N. observer, -outright. The Mediator died in 
a hospital. John J. MacDonald, United States Con- 
sul in Jerusalem, reported that the attack had 
been carried out “presumably by the Stern Gang 
(Jewish irregulars).”"—The Princely State of Hy- 
derabad surrendered unconditionally to invading 
Indian troops on a cease fire order issued by the 
Nizam (ruler).—An announcement by the United 
States Military Government in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main that the life sentence of Ilse Koch, convicted 
of sadistic practices against thousands of Buchen- 
Wald concentration camp inmates during the war, 
had been commuted to four years caused resent- 
ment not only among Germans but also among 
Americans, French and British occupation person- 


nel, 

Sept. 18—Israeli troops aided by military and 
Civilian police rounded up 200 leaders and mem- 
bers of the Stern Gang in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv 
on suspicion of complicity in the assassination of 
Count Folke Bernadotte, U. N. Mediator for Pales- 
line, and his French aide, Col. André Serot. The 
Stern Gang warned James G. McDonald, special 
U. S. representative to Israel, to leave the country 
because “‘you are not wanted here.’’ The bodies of 
Count Bernadotte and Col. Serot were taken in a 
U. N. convoy from Jerusalem to Haifa where they 
Were placed on a funeral plane to be flown to 
France and Sweden.—Brigadier 
Burmese Foreign Minister, who resigned to take a 
leading part in the fight against Communist-led 
rebels, was killed when a bomb concealed in his 
automobile in Rangoon exploded. 

Sept. 19—The Soviet Union announced in Moscow 
that all Russian troops would be withdrawn from 
‘Korea by Jan. 1, 1949, An official announcement 
said the Russian forces would be evacuated at the 
request of the Soviet-sponsored Government of 
Northern Korea.—A fiscal program calling for 80,- 


U Tin Tut, former 
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000,000,000 franes in new tax receipts, imtroduty 
by Premier Henri Queuille, was adopted by | 
French National Assembly, 291 to 251,—The : 
Government, ‘continuing its hunt for the ass 
of Count Bernadotte, U. N. Mediator for Pal 
reported the flight from the Holy Land. of 
top leaders of the Stern Gang, Nathan Fried ny 
Yellin and Dr. Israel Scheib.—The Indonesian ¢ 

ernment reported that Communists had ‘se 

Madiun, a major city within the republic, and 
up_a Soviet regime. *, | 

Sept. 20—The Arab League announced est» 
lishment of an Arab Government for Palestine. 7 
action was repudiated by two member staz 
Transjordan and Iraq, which said it amountedd 
recognition of the plan to partition the coun 
—Two American executives of the Hungar 
American Oil Co. (Standard Oil), Karl Ruei 
mann and George Bannantine, were arrested 
police in Budapest who alleged they had “cx 
fessed’”” to having ordered wholesale sabotages q 
petroleum production for political reasons.—~ 
Socialists remained the strongest party in Swee 
in elections for the lower house, winning 112% 
the 230 seats, a loss of three. The Conservati 
lost 17 of their 39 seats, while the Liberals ec 
tured 57 seats. a gain of 31, and the Agrari 
dropped five of their 35 seats and the Communs 
six of their 15 seats. ¥ : 

Sept. 21—Yielding to an Israeli Government” 
matum, Irgun Zvai Leumi, Jewish undererow 
group, disbanded in Palestine and its memb 
joined the regular Israeli army. : 

Sept. 22—In identical notes, the United Stam 
Britain and France demanded that the Sov 
Government state definitely whether it was_ready 
recognize their rights in Berlin, an issue which 
been the subject of four-power talks in Mosd 
for six weeks. In particular the Western Pow 
asked that Russia clarify her attitude on the Bex 
currency question.—Arab riflemen ambushed 
Israeli convoy traveling under the United Nativ 
flag near Latrun, Palestine, and killed four pa 
engers and wounded three. Among the dead ¥ 
John Locke Lewis of Philadelphia, an Ameri 
civil engineer. : 

Sept. 23—Britain’s mobilization machinery v 
ready for any emergency and prepared to a 
2,000,000 veterans of the last war to supplems 
its regular military forces, A. V. Alexander, Mi 
ister of Defense, informed the House of Commo 
—Gen. Lucius D. Clay, United States Military € 
ernor in Germany, explained that the life sentes 
of Frau Ilse Koch, convicted of barbaric tort 
of thousands of inmates of the Buchenwald e# 
centration camp during the war, had been ¢o 
muted to four years‘ imprisonment because the & 
dence of her participation in the crimes had be 
inconclusive. : 

Sept. 24—Despite a Soviet warning that 
fighter planes would use one of the three West# 
air corridors into Berlin for anti-aircraft practt 
fire, United States and British transports contin 
to use the route.—President Juan Peron of Arg 
tina charged in a speech in Buenos Aires that Ja 
Gritith, a former attaché in the United Sts 
Embassy there, had conspired from Montevidk 
Uruguay, to assassinate him and his wife. 
Montevideo Griffith said the accusation was pa 
of a campaign by the Argentine police against hi 
—Chinese Communists captured Tsinan, capitallJ 
Shantung Province, from Government forces afl 
a nine-day battle. 4 

Sept. 26—The United States, Britain and Fran} 
broke off the Moscow negotiations for lifting of 1, 
Soviet land blockade of Berlin and notified Rus 
they would refer the matter to the U. N. Secw 
Council. The Western Powers rejected as unsati 
factory a Soviet note delivered earlier, in wh 
the Russians made lifting of the blockade conf 
tional upon their being given control over airy || 
well as rail, water and road traffic into Berlin ai 
recognition of their currency as the sole moneté| 
medium in the former German capital. In Was 
ington the State Department issued a 25,000-wd! 
White Paper on the Berlin negotiations, in wh 
the Soviet Union was accused of attempting to u 
for political purposes, ‘‘illegal and coercive mé 
ures in violation of existing agreements and of 1 
obligations under the United Nations Cha 
The U. S. Air Force reported that American 
port planes had flown more than 200,000 ton 
food, fuel and medicine into Berlin in the, 
months of the Russian land blockade.—The Fr 
Parliament adjourned for three weeks, permit! 
Peper Queuille to govern by decree during 

cess, 

Sept. 27—The Berlin City Council issued a dé 
laration calling for the evacuation of all occupati 
troops as the only way of ending the West- 
dispute over control of the former German capit 

Sept. 28—Following a two-day meeting in Par 
the Defense Ministers of Britain, France, Belgiu 
the Netherlands and Luxemburg announced form 
tion of a common military organization for the 
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oe Western Europe. The sessions were at- 
by United States and Canadian military 
vers.—German police in the American sector 
Berlin seized scores of trucks bearing Soviet 
ase plates and loaded with food and fuel after 
United States Military Government instructed 
n to halt smuggling from the American sector. 
xpelled from Hungary for alleged sabotage, Paul 
demann and George Bannantine, American 
sutives of the Hungarian-American Oil Co. 
andard Oil), charged on their arrival in London 
7 had been tortured by the Communist-con- 
led Budapest police until they signed ‘‘confes- 
8” admitting the accusations. 

ppt. 29—After two American C-54 transport 
es engaged in air lift operations had been 
inzed'’ by nine Yak fighters over Berlin, the 
ed States Military Government sent a protest 
Soviet authorities demanding that ‘‘Soviet air- 
t obey the rules of flight in order to prevent a 
pus incident resulting in the loss of life, prop- 
and the attendant repercussions.” 

Bj 30—Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery 
released as Chief of Britain’s Imperial General 
f to head the Permanent Defense Organization 
be five Western European Union nations.— 
onesian Republican troops recaptured from 
nmunist-led rebels the city. of Madiun, which 
een set up as the Reds’ capital.—Dr. Chaim 
igmann, first President of Israel, arrived ia 
‘Aviv by plane from Switzerland to assume his 
es, The Israeli Government reported the arrest 
than Friedman Yellin, fugitive Stern Gang 


h UNITED NATIONS 


lept. 1—In a report to Secretary of State Mar- 
tip an investigating committee appointed by 
“branded as false and ‘‘shocking’’ charges made 
2 State Department subordinate that hundreds 
ubversive aliens had entered the United States 
i. N. credentials. 
eL 4—In response to an appeal by Count 
nadotte, U.N. Mediator in Palestine, 14 na- 
pledged contributions in money, food and 
hing for the relief of 400,000 homeless Jewish 
Arab refugees in the Holy Land. 
e 7—The U.N. Commission for India and 
istan reported to the Security Council that 
h sides had rejected its proposals for a cease- 
in Kashmir and that its efforts over an eight 
hths’ period to bring about a peaceful settle- 
nt of the dispute had ended in failure. 
spt. 13—The Princely State of Hyderabad ap- 
led to, the Security Council in Paris to take 
mpt action on India’s invasion of its territory. 
spt. 14-Ground was broken in New York City 
the $65,000,000 world headquarters of the U.N. 
‘ing part in the ceremony were Mayor William 
wyer and Benjamin A. Cohen, Acting U.N. 
i -General. 


against the proposal to transfer the Negeb district 
in Southern Palestine to the Arabs. 

Sept. 23-—-Secretary of State Marshall said in an 

address to the General Assembly that the United 
States had no desire to increase international ten- 
sion, but, at the same time, would ‘“‘not compromise 
essential issues.” He warned Russia that “‘it would 
be a tragic error’ if the patience of the United 
States were mistaken for weakness. 
_ Sept. 25—Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Vish- 
insky attacked high American officials as ’‘war 
mongers’’ before the General Assembly, and then 
proposed that the Big Five Powers reduce their 
armed forces by one-third in one year as the first 
step toward general disarmament. Among those 
named by him as ‘‘war mongers’’ were Secretary of 
Defense Forrestal, Secretary for Air Symington and 
Adm, William D. Leahy. 

Sept. 26—King Gustaf V of Sweden and other 
members of the royal family were among 2,000 
mourners at the funeral of Count Folke Berna- 
dotte, assassinated U.N. Mediator for Palestine, in 
Stockholm. 

Sept. 28—Belgian Premier Paul-Henri Spaak 
charged before the General Assembly that Soviet 
policy was “‘bolder and more ambitious” than that 
pursued by the Czars and that the Soviet Union 
maintained a fifth column around the world thai 
made Hitler’s network of spies seem like a collection 
of ‘‘Boy Scouts.’’ He appealed to the Kremlin ta 
“make a new start’’ and not to sabotage the United 
Nations. 

Sept. 29—In identical notes to the Security 
Council, the United States, Britain and France 
charged that the Soviet land blockade of Berlin 
violated Article 2 of the U.N. Charter “‘and creates 
a threat to the peace.’’ Early consideration of the 
question by the Council was requested. y 

Sept. 30—The United States urged the General 
Assembly to support the majority plan for rigid in- 


e} 


acceptance by the Soviet Union whose demand for 


action. 


POLITICS ‘ 

Sept. 1—Republican Presidential Nominee Dewey 
said in Albany that the task of cleaning Com- 
munists out of Washington would get under way 
“as fast as a Republican President can be elected.’’ 

Sept. 4—On the last day of. a seven-day cam- 
paign tour of the South, which was marked by 
egg and tomato throwing and other hostile mani- 
festations, Henry A. Wallace, Progressive party 
candidate for President, was greeted with cheers 
and applause as he addressed crowds in Nashville 
and Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sept. 6—President Truman formally opened his 
campaign with a series of speeches in Detroit and 
other Michigan industrial centers, in which he 
assailed the ‘‘do-nothing,’” Republican-controlled 
80th Congress and warned of a possible depression 
within one or two years if the election resulted in 
a Republican victory. 

Sept. 8—Herman Talmadge, son of the late Gov. 
Eugene Talmadge, won the Democratic nomination 
for Governor in Georgia’s Democratic primary, de- 
feating Gov. M. E. Thompson, the incumbent, both 
in county unit votes and in the popular vote. Like 
his father, young Talmadge ran under the “‘white 
supremacy’? banner and called for continued segre- 
gation of Negroes. 

Sept. 10—At a rally in Yankee Stadium in New 
York City, attended by 48,000, Henry A. Wallace, 
Progressive party candidate for President, said his 
campaign through the South, during which he was 
pelted with eggs and tomatoes on several occasions, 
had been a success as he had been able to address 
more than 20 unsegregated meetings. 

Sept. 13—In the year’s first general election, in 
Maine, Rep. Margaret Chase Smith, Republican, 
was elected to the United States Senate, defeating 
her Democratic opponent, Dr. Adrian A. Scolten, 
by a margin of three to one. The Republican 
candidate for Governor, Frederick G. Payne, and 
three Representatives also were easy victors over 
their Democratic opponents. 4 

Sept. 14—The Illinois Supreme Court upheld a 
ruling of the State Electoral Board keeping the 
names of Henry A. Wallace and state-wide candi- 
dates of the Progressive party off the Presidential 


nt. 17—-Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, a United States 
ber of the U.N. mission in Palestine and the 
mdson of an American slave, was named by the 
ty Council as head of the mission to succeed 
ate Count Bernadotte who was slain. In a 
= to Moshe Shertok, Foreign Minister of Israel, 
“Bunche deciared that the Israeli Government 
take ‘‘full responsibility’’ for the assassina- 
“pecause of its outspoken criticisms of the 
it Nations-sponsored truce in Palestine. 
spt. 18—The Security Council held a memorial 
hice for Count Bernadotte and Col. André Serot 
F , at which Secretary General Trygve Lie 
ewed his plea for an {international police force 
protect U.N. missions in danger zones. 
53 20—-In his final report to the General 
sembly, made public posthumously in Paris, 
mt Bernadotte, the U.N. Mediator, urged that 
‘ery feasible measure’ should be taken to pre- 
the resumption of hostilities in Palestine. He 


isalem: establishment of a freeport at Haifa 
a free airport at Lydda, and the eventual 
“ser of Arab Palestine with Transjordan. 


Sept. 18—In a series of speeches in the Middle 
West, President Truman charged that the Re- 
publican party was in the hands of reactionaries 
and “Wall Street gluttons’’ who were ‘putting up 
fabulous sums to elect a Republican Administra- 
tion’”’? so that they could ‘‘increase their power and 
their privileges, regardless of what happens to the 
other fellow.’ — 

Sept. 20—Gov. Thomas E. Dewey formally opened 
pis campaign for President on the Republican 
ticket with a speech in Des Moines, Iowa, in which 
he pledged himself, if elected, to. build a united 
nation so strong that no other force would again 
attack it. : 2 


\ 


wiet resolutions to delete from the 
‘Assembly agenda five key proposals, <7 
the Big Five’s veto 


unqualified support of the Tate Count 


ternational control of atomic energy and force its” 


an outright ban on atomic weapons’ had blocked 


, 
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Sept. 21—The West was warned by President 
Truman in a speech in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
that the Republicans, who, he charged, had choked 
off power development in that part of the country, 
would also strangle the New Deal-inaugurated ir- 
vigation, reclamation and hydroelectric programs.— 
Gov. Dewey promised in a speech in Denver that if 
the Republicans won they would embark on a vig- 
orous program to conserve the country’s farm, 
mine» and timber resources.—Robert Thompson, 
New York State chairman of the Communist party 
and.one of the 12 Red leaders under Federal in- 
dictment, was stabbed and beaten by three men 
near his home in New York City. His condition 
Was not serious. ‘ 3 

Sept. 22—The House Un-American Affairs Com- 
mittee was denounced by President Truman in 
Speeches in San Francisco and Oakland, Calif., as 
“more un-American than the activities it is in- 
vestigating.’’ He called on voters to ‘‘fire’’ the Re- 
publican ‘‘mossbacks’’ in Congress. 

Sept. 23—In Phoenix, Ariz., Gov. Dewey ex- 
pressed himself as opposed to leaving the develop- 
ment of the peacetime uses of atomic energy to 
Government monopoly once the menace of war 
ended, but, he said, he was for keeping atomic 
Secrets closely guarded until that hour arrived. 

Sept. 26—In a talk to 500 guests at a private 
“dinner in San Antonio, Tex., President Truman 
declared that peace was the best policy for the 
world, but added that ‘‘we must keep our bullets 
in order and our powder dry.’’ World peace, he 
Said, was ‘‘more important than whether I am 
continued as President of the United States.’’—Gov. 
Dewey issued a statement in San Francisco in 
which he fully endorsed the decision of the Tru- 
man Administration, in collaboration with Britain 
and France, to refer the issues involved in the 
Berlin crisis to the United Nations.—The Louisiana 
Legislature voted to permit President Truman’s 
nhame to appear on the state’s election ballot, but 
without party designation. The Democratic State 
‘Central Committee pledged yits electors to Gov. 
J. Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, the States’ 
Rights party candidate. 

Sept. 27—Gov. Dewey served notice on foreign 
governments in an address in Portland, Ore., that, 
despite the political battle for the Presidency, the 
American people were united in their determina- 
tion to build a better, stronger nation. 

Sept. 29—Henry A. Wallace was pelted with eggs 
and tomatoes when he made a campaign speech on 
racial segregation in Houston, Tex. 

Sept. 30—Speaking in Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
the 10th anniversary of the signing of the Munich 
pact, Gov. Dewey declared ‘‘there must not be an- 
other Munich” and advocated a strong foreign 
policy based, not on appeasing Russia, but on 
strengthening free governments in all parts of the 


' world.—The Progressive party announced . with- 


drawal of its candidates for 13 House seats in five 
states, one of the reasons given being that the 
Democratic nominees had turned to ‘‘more liberal 


PaHS.*" LABOR 


Sept. 1—A strike of 9,400 truck drivers, members 
of Local 807, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, A.F.L., in New York City slowed up the city’s 
industrial and commercial machinery. The walkout 
Was called after the union’s demands for a 25-cent 
hourly wage increase and other benefits were 
turned down by employers. Union leaders assured 
Mayor O’Dwyer that food, drugs and other per- 
ishable goods would be kept moving. The Associa- 
tion of American Railroads announced an embargo 
on all freight of carload and less than carload lots 
headed for the city.—A 16-day strike by 24,000 em- 
ployees of the International Harvester Co., members 
of the United Auto Workers, C.I.0., over grievance 
procedure and other issues not involving wages 
was settled, 


[ quit their jobs 
in a wage dispute» upon expiration of the 80-day 
“cooling off’’ period prescribed by the Taft-Hartley 
12,000 longshoremen were joined by 16,000 

f seagoing unions. 


used on the West 
bear ao Workers Union, C.I.0. 

ept. 
York City spread to New Jersey where 3,500 drivers 


; Five employers’ 
truck industry in New York 
utaie sth eon, ne ree oo ange ee Re- 

ons oard agains Oca. »_ International 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, . 
strikers were’ charged with 
Hartley law. by surrounding 


\ 


LL Ee a md \ 


| Kaiser-Frazer 


‘ Ry 
trucks leaving terminals with merchandise 
strike by 170 guards for pay for ‘‘preparatory til 
in addition to their regular wages caused the » 
ing off of 50,000 automobile workers in Detroit 

Sept. 10—A meeting of 4,000 striking truck 
ers, members of Local 807, International Bri 
hood of Teamsters, A.F.L., approved compron 
terms proposed by their leaders to end the we 
trucking walkout in New York City, under wi 
they were granted a 1742-cent hourly wage ineré 
Several food chains were the first to sign up? 
deliveries were resumed at once. ‘ 

Sept. 11—West Coast ship owners refused to 
with striking C.I.O. longshoremen whose leak 
had offered to work Army cargoes on @ pre-5is 
basis. The owners said it would be in the 
interests of the Army if they continued to 
negotiations with union leaders who refused to } 
anti-Communist affidavits under the Taft-Ha. 
law. 

Sept. 18—The strike of 9,400 members of Li 
807, International Brotherhood of Teams% 
A.F.L., ended when the United States Trucs 
Corp. and other major New York City emplc 
agreed to a 1742-cent hourly wage increase 
an_increase in welfare plan contributions. 5 

Sept. 19—Leaders of striking longshoremen’s § 
Maritime unions on- the Pacific Coast ratifiec 
agreement with the Army to load freighters ea 
ing supplies to United States occupation force 
the Orient. 

Sept. 20—Five thugs invaded the offices off 
Inernational Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
the heart of New York City’s garment district = 
beat up three organizers. A short time later s# 
of the union’s pickets were assaulted. The 
laid the attacks to an attempt by racketeer® 
force their way into the garment industry= 
Government introduced testimony at a hearing? 
fore Federal Judge Swygert in Indianapolis | 
the International Typographical Union, A:H 
charged with contempt of court, had issued — 
membership cards to five apprentices who la 
composing room training. 

Sept. 22—Opening its defense at a contempe 
court hearing before Federal Judge Swyge 
Indianapolis, the International Typograph 
Union, A.F.L., cited its contract with New 
City newspapers as evidence of good faith in & 
plying with a pending injunction and the T 
Hartley Labor Act. \ 

Sept. 23—The United States Circuit Court 
Appeals in Chicago, in a unanimous decision, 
that retirement and pension plans, like wage 
hours proposals, must be submitted to collec 
bargaining negotiations by employers at the: 
mand of unions.—A strike of 170 guards at: 
Briggs Manufacturing Co. plant in Detroit, w 
had caused the laying off of 50,000 automc 
workers through a shortage of bodies, was set 
when the guards accepted a new contract. 

Sept. 24—Two former convicts were indictee 
New York City cn_charges of complicity in atte! 
on union organizers and pickets in the city’s g 
ment district. x y 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE $ 


Sept. 6—Instalment buying accounted for 62 
cent, or $5,200,000,000, of the $8,500,000,000 
total consumer credit in the three years after 
Day, the Northern Trust Co. of Chicago report 

Sept. 8—In another move to check ‘‘inflatio n 
expansion’ of bank credit, the Federal Ress 
Board ordered an increase of $1,900,000,000 in 
reserve requirements of its member banks. — 
banks were directed to put in the Federal R 
System an additional 2 percent of funds in demi 
deposits and an additional 144 percent of f 
in time deposits. _ \ 

Sept. 10—Record crops with a total value 
$13,388,000,000 were forecast for 1948 by the 
partment of Agriculture. The estimate applieé 
the six basic crops—wheat, corn, cotton, tobaim 
peanuts and rice. ‘ 

Sept. 13—The Kaiser-Frazer Corp. filed suiv 
Federal District Court, Detroit, asking $38,552 
Co., Cleveland investny 


in damages from Otis & 
for alleged violation of a contraétit 


house, 
market 900,000 shares of the automobile compas 
stock. 2 
Sept. 15—In a civil suit filed in Federal i 
Court in Chicago, the Government ee 
‘“‘big four’’ packers—Armour, Swift, Cudahy 
Wilson—of suppressing competition in violate 
the ‘Sherman Anti-Trust Act, and asked t at 
four companies be split into 14 separate and 1 
units. The heads of the concerns charged that 
action was brought for political reasons. a 
Sept. 20—The Wheland Company, found. y 
erators in Chattanooga, Tenn., charged in @ 
filed in Federal Court, Washington, that 
Larson, War Assets Administrator, had viola. 
the Surplus Property Act by leasing the Gove 
ment-owned blast furnace in Cleveland to | 
Corp., and asked that the lea: 
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side on the ground that Larson had failed to 
proper public notice of the availability of the 
tty for sale or lease. 

t. 22—The Ford Motor Co. reported an asset 
tion of $15625,783,000 as of Dec. 31, 1947, the 
at in its 45-year history. The total surplus 
732,019,000. 


it. 27—Thomas B. McCabe. chairman of the 
| of the Federal Reserve System, told a meet- 
f business and financial leaders in Philadelphia 
everyone, including the Government, should 
ise restraint in spending to combat dangerous 
pressures.—Tension over the European 
ion caused drops of from 1,to 5 points in 
5 on the New York Stock Exchange. 
28—In its annual report, made public in 
ngton, the International Monetary Fund 
sed the possibility that some countries might 
to readjust their currencies to meet balance- 
yments difficulties, but expressed opposition 
oposals of devaluation ‘‘across the board’’ as 
action would lead to higher import costs and 
ler inflation.—Prices on the New York Stock 
ange recovered as much as 2 points after a 
ay slump. 

30—In a speech before the Boston Stock 
nge, Robert P. Boylan, board chairman of 


Truman’s attacks on Wall St. reflected ‘“‘ir- 
msible hostility and complete lack of under- 
ing.’’—Pending a study of the technical prob- 
involved, the Federal Communications Com- 
on suspended action on 302 applications for 
ision authorizations. 


GENERAL 


4—For the third year in succession, Paul 
z, Hollywood stunt pilot, won the Bendix 
y race at the National Air Races in Cleveland. 
ig a P-51 Mustang fighter, Mantz averaged 
80 miles an hour over a distance of 2,080 
from Long Beach, Calif., to Cleveland.—The 
ines Government reported that 30,000 per- 
d been evacuated from Camiguin Island, 
findanao Island, where the eruption of Hibok 
ae orment for 77 years, was accompanied 
shocks, a flow of lava and emission of 
urous smoke and ashes. 
¢. 5—An unofficial world’s speed record of 
5 miles an hour was set at the National Air 
5 in Cleveland by a North American F-86 jet 
T piloted by Maj. Richard L. Johnson of the 
Air Force. ’ 
t: 8—The Norwegian motorship Caribe radioed 
the Caribbean that it had picked up 12 sur- 
s of the small Honduran steamship Euzkera 
a overturned in midocean while en route from 
‘40 Colombia with a Cuban circus. Forty-four 
persons, most of them circus performers, 
missing. The vessel also carried the circus 
gerie, including lions and tigers. 


14—Forty American soldiers bound for 
“were killed and 60 others injured when a 
train crashed into the two rear cars of an 
ss occupied by them 120 miles south of Seoul, 


4. 17—Floods and cloudbursts in the wake of 
hoon killed 674 natives in Japan in the regions 
. of Tokyo.—A single-engined Bellanca plane 
sf] near New York International Airport at 
ild after the pilot, a Spaniard, had killed 
man passenser and then shot himself. 


18—The United States Air Force celebrated 
irst anniversary of its recognition as a sepa- 
of the National Military Establishment 
nix Shows throughout the country and abroad, 
A some new speed and distance records 
> made/—In Britain 15 persons were killed 
our Royal Air Force planes crashed while 
g part in Battle of Britain memorial air 


20—The five-cent fare was abandoned by 
} ately-owned bus lines in New York City 
a were granted permission by the Public Serv- 
ommission to charge an additional cent. The 
| Avenue Coach Co. raised its fare from 10 
5 11 cents.—A Frenchman from Casablanca, 
captured, the world’s middleweight 
Tohy Zale, of Gary, Ind., the 
pion, in the 12th round of a scheduled 15- 
| fight in Madison Square Garden, New York 


21—A tropical hurricane, sweeping in from 
bbean, wrought havoc in Florida’s citrus 
7 caused three deaths before moving out 
the Atlantic. i 

. 27—An expedition of three Navy and Coast 
d ships into the Arctic 
ed States with > 
ndet Robert, E. Peary in a cache on Elsemere 
off Greenland, on a olar expedition in 
“Peary discovered the North Pole in 1909, 


Ocean returned to the} 
thandwritten records left by 


1948—October 
WASHINGTON 


Oct. 1—John F, X. McGohey, U. S. Attorney for 
the Southern District_ of New York, requested 
Acting Chairman McDowell of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee te appear before 
a Federal grand jury in Manhattan to prove his 
contention that indictments against 12 top Com- 
munist leaders had ‘been drawn up “in such a 
way that they won't stick.’’ McGohey said the 
statement constituted a charge of conspiracy to 
obstruct justice “‘by me and the other lawyers who, 
with me, drafted the indictments.’’—Samuel Wal- 
lach, a New York City high school teacher and 
former president of the Teachers Union, C.1.0., 
refused to tell a House Education and Labor sub- 
committee whether he was a Communist or whether 
the union was Communist-dominated. 

Oct. 2—The Bureau of the Census estimated the 
population of the United States (as of July 13 
1948) at 146,114,000, an 11 percent increase over 
the 1940 decennial census which showed a popula- 
tion of 131,669,275. The heaviest gain was made 
by California which - reported a population of 
10,031,000, an increase of 3,124,000, or 45.2 percent, 
pate 1940, making it the nation’s third largest 
state. 

Oct. 4—New regulations by the Soviet. Govern- 
ment limited the movement of United States and— 
other foreign diplomats in Russia ‘‘to all intents”’ 
to Moscow city limits, the State Department re- 
ported. Most of the other sections of European 
and Asiatic Russia were ~declared ‘‘prohibited ” 
areas.’’—President Truman ordered the Displaced- 
Persons Commission to screen all aliens seeking 
visas to prevent the entry of subversive elements. 

Oct. 5—Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and a lead- 
er in atom bomb research during the war, was 
named by President Truman to succeed Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush as chairman of the Research and 
Development Board of the National Military Estab- 
lishment.—President Truman, in forwarding to 
Congress a State Department report on United 
States aid to Greece and Turkey under the Tru- 
man Doctrine, declared that the program had 
effectively checked the spread of Communism in 
the Middle East. 

Oct. 6—Back from a tour of Western Europe,” 
Sen. Chan Gurney (R.-S. Dak.), chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, outlined to 
Secretary of Defense Forrestal and the heads of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force bs eee a plan 
for a military alliance between the United States 
and the world’s anti-Communist nations, includ- 
ing Franco Spain.—The Navy announced it would 
construct a 65,000-ton flush-deck aircraft carrier, 
to be ready in 1952, which would be capable of 
launching B-29 Superfortresses. The cost of the 
carrier, the largest vessel in naval history, was 
estimated at $124,000,000.—A $100,000 damage suit 
for allegéd libel, was filed in New York Federal 
Court by William W. Remington against Elizabeth 
T. Bentley, self-confessed former Communist, the 
National Broadcasting Co. and General Foods 
Corp. as a sequel to a broadcast in which Miss 
Bentley repeated testimony given before a Senate 
subcommittee charging the suspended Commerce 
Department official with being a Communist. 

Oct. 8—Opposition by Secretary of State Mar- 
shall and Acting Secretary Lovett was reported to 
have caused President Truman to drop, at least 
temporarily, a plan to send Fred M. Vinson, Chief 
Justice of the United States, to Moscow to nego- 
tiate directly with Generalissimo Stalin on lifting 
the Soviet blockade of Berlin. The President had 
planned to announce his project over the radio 
(Oct. 5), but was dissuaded from doing so.—The 
State Department reported that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had denounced a 10-year-old treaty with the 
United States which gave American Eskimos from 
Alaska permission to visit the Siberian mainland 
on trading trips without visas or other formalities. 
after Rep. McDowell (R.-Pa.), a member of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, denied 
he had charged that indictments against 12 top 
Communist leaders had been drawn in such a way 
that they “would not stick,” U. S. Attorney John 
¥. X. McGohey cancelled his request that McDowell 
substantiate the charge before the grand jury of the 
Southern District of New York; which returned 
the indictments. . 

Oct. 11—The incident of Chief Justice Vinson’s: 
proposed peace mission to Moscow was declared 
closed by Secretary of Siate Marshall as he ed 
a plane to return to the U. N. Assembly meeting 
in Paris to seek to restore full confidence in con- 
tinued United States cooperation with the United 
Nations on the Berlin crisis and allied German 


issues. 
Oct. 12—The deportation of John Santo, organ- 
jzer for the Transport Workers Union, C.I.0., to 


his native Rumania because of 
tivities was ordered by Immigration Commissioner 


his Communist ac- 


ae 


A 
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Watson B. Miller.—The U. S. Court of Appeals 
upheld the' conviction of Eugene Dennis, secretary 
of the American Communist party, for contempt 
of Congress for defying a, subpoena issued by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee (April 9, 
1947). The court, dismissed as ‘‘sheer nonsense 
Dennis’ contention that the committee was “‘il- 
legal.’’ 

‘Oct. 13—The first visible dividend under the 
Marshall European Recovery Program, 1,000 tons 
of high grade rubber, was delivered by the British 
Board of Trade to Treasury Department agents in 
New York after being unloaded in New York.City. 

Oct. 14—Testimony released by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee quoted_ Whittaker 
Chambers, magazine editor and former Communist, 
as asserting there had been two underground pro- 
Soviet groups within the State Department before 
the war. In addition to officials previously men- 
tioned, he named Noel Field, who was assigned to 
the department’s Western European section. as 
having been active in one of the Communist groups. 

Oct. 16—On his way back to Washington after 
@ political campaign tour, President Truman is- 
sued at Clarksburg, W. Va., an order directing 
Secretary of Defense Forrestal to bring up the 
nation’s military reserves immediately to ‘“‘ap- 


proximate strength and effectiveness.’ 


Oct. 18—In a speech before the 30th annual 
convention of the American Legion in Miami, Fla., 
President Truman said the mission on which he 
had planned to send Chief Justice Vinson to_Mos- 
cow for personal talks with Generalissimo Stalin 


‘had been to dispel the ‘‘dark fog of distrust’’ ob- 


scuring American-Russian relations. He denied 
he had sought to circumvent the United Nations, 
and intimated that although the Vinson mission 
had been abandoned he might take some similar 
action in the future.—Lt. Gen. Leslie R, Groves, 
wartime head of the Manhattan (atomic bomb) 
Project, told the Legion convention that Bernard 
Baruch’s plan for international control of atomic 
energy had been voided by the Soviet Union's 
policy of deception—iIn New York City, Bernard 
Baruch, in an address hefore the New York Herald 
Tribune forum, blamed the Moscow regime for 
frustrating plans for striking ‘‘a wise balance be- 
tween peaceful and military development of atomic 
energy.’” 

ore 19—On the return of Paul G. Hoffman, 
Economic Cooperation Administrator, from per- 
sonal consultations in Paris and London, the 
State Department reported that France and 
Britain had agreed to delay further transfers of 
industrial plants from Western Germany for war 
reparations payments until actual needs under 
the European Recovery Program had been com- 
piled.— The National Military Establishment re- 
ported that the total strength of the Armed Forces 
(Oct. 1, 1948) was 1,531,881. 

Oct. 20—The Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion allotted $4,498,200 to Ireland for corn pur- 
chases in the United States, the first such au- 
thorization to the Free State. 

Oct, 21—Gen. Lucius D. Clay, United States 
Military Governor for Germany, obtained from 
President Truman authorization to draw upon an 
additional 66 C-54 transports to bolster the Berlin 
airlift. Gen. Clay on a brief visit to the capital, 
conferred with the President and top security offi- 
tials, and said later that past performances had 
shown that Berlin could be supplied by air, ren- 
dering the Soviet blockade ineffective. 

Oct. 22—A report made public by a Senate elec- 
tions subcommittee charged that campaign ex- 
penditures for former Gov. Robert S. Kerr of 
Oklahoma, Democratic candidate for Senator, in 
the regular and runoff primaries in July had been 
$61,140 more than he reported and $59,500 more 
than the state law allowed. 

Oct. 24—Announcing its postwar ship-building 
program, the Navy reported it would concentrate 
on four major fields—aircraft carriers capable of 
handling fast, heavy, long-range naval planes; 
high-speed, deep-submergence submarines; anti- 
submarine vessels to combat enemy submarines, 
and ships equipped for polar and picket service.— 
Rep. Thomas (R.-N. J.) announced he would ‘‘in- 
sist’? on appearing before the grand jury inves- 
tigating his payroll records, but suggested the 
inquiry should be postponed until after the election. 

Oct. 25—The Army requested the Selective Serv- 
ice*System to induct 20,000 men in January, 1949. 

Oct. 26—The United Kingdom borrowed $310,- 
000,000 from the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration for the purchase of equipment and indus- 
trial law materials needed for its recovery program. 
The loan was in addition to $1,235,000;000 in grants 
allocated to it by the E. C. A. 

Oct. 27—The State Department announced an 
agreement with Britain and’ France to delay the 
dismantling.of 300 industrial plants in Western 
Germany pending a decision on whether their re- 
tention there would be of more value to total 
European recovery. than their distribution among 
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several countries as reparations.—The 
150 Navy Day celebrations throughout 1] 
was ‘‘peace through preparedness.” ; 
Oct. 28—A demand by Soviet Ambassador 
ander S. Panyushkin that the United States 
the substance of a ‘‘secret military corife 
held in Tokyo (Oct. 12 to 14) by Gen. TI 
MacArthur was rejected by the State Depa 
which said the conference had been 4- 
meeting by Gen. MacArthur with his mil 
visers and as such was of no concern ] 
nations.—President Truman released $154,8 
of Air Force funds for the purchase of 1% 
planes, including bombers, and the modernixj 
of others already in production. ¢ 
Oct. 29—Early reorganization of the 
place it on a “peace or war’’ footing to mee 
eventuality without necessitating sudden ete 
was announced by Secretary Kenneth C. R@ 
Oct. 31—Selective Service officials reportecs| 
72 percent of the 24- and 25-year-olds cally 
in the nation’s 10 largest cities for pre-ind® 
physical examinations were unfit for milita 
ice. The highest rate was in New York City * 
87.5 percent were rejected and the lowest ij 
Angeles where the rejection rate was 37 pere 


FOREIGN 


Oct. 1—The Western European mutual dé& 
plan adopted by Britain, France, Belgium 
Netherlands and Luxemburg was criticized by; 
Charles de Gaulle who contended that its p 
point should be France and not Britain.s 
Amin el-Husseini, exiled Mufti of Jerusaleme 
elected president of the Palestine National 
bly in Gaza, Southern Palestine, provisional ci 
of the self-constituted Arab government.— 
in as Panama’s new President, Domingo 
Arosemena, Liberal, pledged his country’s ft 
operation with the United States in the defe: 
the Panama Canal. ' 

Oct. 2—A German denazification court — 
Fritz Thyssen, former Ruhr steel magnate an 
of Hitler’s earliest financial backers, guilty} 
“minor Nazi’ and ordered confiscation of 1 
cent of his assets. > | 

_Oct. 3—A new conference of the Big Fou 
eign Ministers to consider the Berlin blockadi 
the whole German situation was proposed k 
Soviet Government to the United States, Bi 
and France. Im an identical note to the 
Western Governments, Russia disputed their 
ment that the Berlin crisis threatened .int 
tional peace and also contended that undeil 
U.N. Charter the whole German issue wal! 
subject to submission to the Security Counci! 
should be settled by the four Governmenti 
sponsible for the occupation of Germany.—+4 
military authorities in Berlin warned of ef 
consequences’? unless United States and EB 
fliers engaged in air lift operations stoppedi 
alleged multiple violations of air traffic ruld! 
revolt by sailors and civilians belonging. ti| 
APRA (radical farm) party against the Ga 
ment of President José Luis Bustamente 3 
flared up in Callao, Peru’s chief seaport. 
army troops battled the rebels for 12 hour 
recaptured three fortresses and other strong 
held by the insurgents, some of whom escap 
Peruvian warships, but surrendered later. || 
_ Oct. 4—The five Western European Unioid 
tions announced the appointment of Freneh 
Jean de Lattre de Tassigny as commander ¢| 
combined ground forces; British Air Marsh 
James Robb as head of the air forces, and Fi 
Vice Adm. Robert Jaujard as chief naval olf 
all to serve under Field Marshal Viscount I 
gomery, permanent military chairman. 

Oct. j—All-day maneuvers by the Soviet : 
over Berlin’s three air corridors, during whi 
bombs were dropped by some of. the 50 is 
taking part, failed to interrupt or delay the U 
States-British air lift. operations which c 
more than 5,000 tons of supplies into the 
Britain’s Conservative party, at its conve 
Llandudno, Wales, gave unanimous appro 
Labor Government’s military policy, 
demned its proposal to nationalize the s 
iron industries.—Japan’s coalition Cabinet, h 
by Premier Hitoshi Ashida, Democrat, 
as a result of a bribery scandal involving 
cials and business men. 

Oct. 8—In the face of the Soviet land bl 
food rations in the three Western sectors 6 
were raised by 200 calories daily becaus 
increasing effectiveness of United State | 
air lift operations—A Communist-led i 
300,000 French miners spread to the steel i 
in Northern France and Mobile Guardsmi n| 


“t 


Trade, including acceptance of a bribe by 
officials from a firm of football pool pro! 


<a 


— mI 
ay 
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¥ William Slim, wartime commander of 
- forces in Southeast Asia, was appointed 
the British Imperial General Staff to suc- 
leld Marshal Viscount Montgomery. 
- 9—Winston Churchill urged the United 
3 to Keep intact its stockpile of atom bombs, 
ee told the British Conservative party con- 
m in Wales, were the Western World’s only 
stion against Communist domination—Mm a 
cast to the French people, Premier Queuille 
ced the Communist-provoked miners’ strike 
urrectionary”’ and an attempt to block 
e's participation in the Marshall Plan. The 
ment, he promised, would take drastic meas- 
to curb Such political strikes —Two hundred 
Gang members suspected of complicity in the 
sination of Count Bernadotte, U. N. Mediator 
alestine, overpowered their guards and gained 
1 of the prison in Jaffa where they were 
held. All but 35 were recaptured or surren- 
later, and were transferred under heavy 
to Acre fortress. 
ening a campaign in England for 
g the partition of Ireland, former Irish Prime 
er Eamon de Valera charged in Liverpool 


hek apologized to the Chinese people for hav- 
hiled to keep his promise (April 9) to “anni- 
all Communists below the Yellow Rivet 
h six months.—Dr. Carlos Prio Socarras, anti- 
nunist, was installed in Havana as Cuba’s 
President, and announced an immediate 10 
At cut in consumer goods prices. 
i—Admission that the miners’ strike and 
Mabor difficulties were part of the Communist- 
neral Confederation of Labor’s program to 
Prance’s participation in the Western Euro- 
Military union and in the Marshall Plan was 
in Paris by Benoit Frachon, the organiza- 
secretary.—The Prime Ministers or other 
abinet Ministers of nine Dominions of the 
h Commonwealth of Nations met in London 
Prime Minister Attlee for a conference on 
mic and military cooperation. The three new 
0 s, India, Pakistan and Ceylon, were Tep- 
ted for the first time —At the opening of his 
in Rome on charges of collaboration with the 
, Marshal Rodolfo Graziani, last Fascist su- 
= commander before Italy’s collapse, asserted 
tinued to fight the Allies to save his country- 
from reprisals 


| 12—The Soviet Military Government in Ber- 
nced that the blockade of the city would 


e legal monetary medium in all four zones of 
rmer German capital.—Jules Moch, Minister 
Interior, charged in Paris that the miners’ 
and walkouts in other French industries had 
instigated by the Cominform. 

44— The United States Military Government 
rlin imposed further curbs on exports to the 
occupation zone of Germany where, reports 
industrial production had slumped consider- 
ue to shortages of raw materials.—Shigeru 
da, leader of the conservative Democratic- 
al party, was elected Premier of Japan by the 
= of Represertatives in Tokyo. He received 
otes, his only opponent, a Socialist, received 
and 213 blank ballots were cast by opposition 


hting in violation of the United Na- 
truce broke out anew in the Negeb sector of 
rm Palestine. Israeli spokesmen accused the 
s of launching simultaneous land and air 


» despite United States military and financial 
so suppress Communist-led guerrilla warfare. 
~18—Claiming victory over Arab forces in the 
sector of Southern Palestine, 
yment made direct overtures to Egypt for 
Hon of hostilities in, the disputed area and for 

re eful settlement.—On his 
to Greece, 


1 preferences. 
a The French 
ly crews to protect pumps and ventilation sys- 
“in cozl mines. Troops and police used tear 
9 get through picket lines in struck mines in 
] France.—The Moscow radio reported that 
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the six counties of Northern Ireland Were | 
the rule of a police state.—President Chiang | 


Government militarized 


Soviet Russia's occupation troops had started the , 
evacuation ‘of Northern Korea.—Field Marshal 
Walther yon Brauchitsch, Adolf: Hitler’s command- 
ing general until the Nazi Wehrmacht suffered 
reverses in Russia, died in a British military hos- 
pital in Hamburg while awaiting trial on war 
crimes charges. 

Oct. 21—lisraeli forces captured Beersheba, in 
the northern Negeb, a few hours before the time 
set by the United Nations for a cease fire to go 
into effect.—Following new outbreaks of violence 
in the Communist-led French miners’ strike, the 
Government sent troop reinforcements to the areas 
by air from North Africa.—Twenty German police- 
men from the Western sectors of Berlin, who had 
been held by the Russians for six weeks, were re- 
leased.—The South Korean Government in Seoul 
reported that its forces had defeated a force of 
several thousand Communist rebels at Kurye, 130 
miles south of the capital.—Nationalist newspapers 
in Peiping reported that the Chinese Communists 
had captured Changchun, capital of Manchuria. 

Oct. 22—Both Israeli and Egyptian forces in the 
Negeb broke off fighting in compliance with a 
U. N. cease fire order—A two-wéek conference of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers in London ended 
in full agreement on Britain’s association with the 
Western European Union. 

Oct. 23—While fighting was at a standstill in 
the Negeb, there was an outbreak of hostilities in 
Northern Palestine where Syrian troops captured 
Sheikh Abbad, a height in’ the Menarah ‘sector of 
Galilee. An Israeli Army communiqué said fierce 
fighting continued, and warned that “this grave_ 
aggressive action’? endangered the truce.—Striking 
Communist-led French mine unions appealed to 
American and British dock workers to refuse to 
load coal bound for France.—As two more strate- 
gic cities in North China fell to the Communists, @ 
member of the Legislative Yuan (Parliament) in 
Nanking demanded that President Chiang Kai-shek 
leave China and take a ‘‘vacation’’ in the United’ 
States. q 

Oct. 24—A 15-year program for the reclamation 
and development of 300,000,000 acres of land i: 
Europe and Asia, on which ‘“millions and millions’’ 
of workers would be employed, was announced in 
Moscow by the Soviet Government and the Com- 
munist party.—The complete recovery of Western 
Europe by 1952 was forecast in Berlin by Paul G. 
Hoffman, Economic Cooperation Administrator, 
after a personal inspection tour.—Nationalist forces 
in South Manchuria recaptured the strategic port 
of Yingkow from the Chinese Communists. 

Oct. 25—The French Government sent a force of 
30,000 troops, police and security guards into the 
northern mining areas to occupy strike-bound coal 
mines. Little resistance was offered by the miners. 
—The Panama Government reported that it had 
foiled a plot to overthrow President Domingo Diaz 
Arosemena, and had arrested former President 
Harmodio Arias and 26 others on charges of par- 
ticipating in the attempted coup. 

Oct. 26—Soviet authorities in Berlin denied that 
a Four-Power agreement on air safety rules in the 
corridors leading to the former German capital 
existed, and warned that any accidents suffered b, 
United States and British pilots engaged in air lift 
operations would be their own responsibility.—In 
a speech opening Parliament, King George VI re- 
ferred briefly to the Labor Government’s program 
for nationalization of the iron and steel industry. 

Oct. 27—Gen. Sir Brian Robertson, British Mili- 
tary Governor, suggested in Berlin that early with- 
drawal of all occupation forces from Germany 
“may be the only means for resolving the diffi- 
culties to which the Allied disagreements have led." 
—-A United States war crimes court in Nuremberg 
acquitted Field Marshal Hugo Sperrle, early com- 
mander of the German air fleet which ‘‘blitzed’’ 
Jondon in 1940, and 12 other high Nazi officers of 


having plotted war, but convicted three of them - 


of war crimes.—The French Government expelled 
52 foreigners who took part in the coal mine strike. 
Members of the Military Academy in Asuncion 
Paraguay, revolted against the Government 0! 
President Juan Gonzalez, but the uprising was 
suppressed after 19 hours of fighting. Among those 


Minister Domingo Montanaro. 
Oct. 28—Premier Stalin charged in an interview 


policy of aggression, a policy of unleashing a new 
+> 


wars’ 


“Oct. 29—After a three-day revolt, the Peruvian 
Army deposed President Bustamante y Rivero and 
set up a military junta in Lima. Bustamante, who 
had rejected demands that he resign, fled to Buenos 


Aires. 
Oct. 30—The Chinese Nationalist Government 


741. 
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in Nanking admitted the loss of all of Manchuria to 
the Chinese Communists and conceded that the 
fall of Mukden was imminent.—In new fighting in 
Northern Palestine, Israeli forces captured several 
heights from the Arabs in the sector between 
Lebanon and Galilee. 2 

Oct. 31—Irving Ross, of East Hardwick, Vt., a 
member of the European Cooperation Administra- 
tion mission in Vienna, was found beaten to death 
in the Soviet sector of the Austrian city. His car 
was. partly wrecked and stripped of its tires. An 
Austrian girl who was with him said he had been 
attacked by four Russian soldiers who had thrown 
her from the automobile. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Oct. 1—Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Vishin- 
sky asserted before the General Assembly in Paris 
that the belief of both President Truman and 
Gov. Thomas FE. Dewey, Republican Presidential 
nominee, in a United States monopoly of the atom 
bomb and atomic energy was an ‘“‘illusion’’ which 
might bring on ‘‘dire and dangerous consequences.”” 
—U. S. Consul General John J. MacDonald, chair- 
man-of the Jerusalem Truce Commission, and 
‘Dr. Ralph J. Bunehe, Acting U. N. Mediator, re- 
ported to the Security Council that the situation 
in Palestine was growing increasingly serious with 
both Jews and Arabs, instead of cooperating plac- 
ing obstacles in the way of the truce missions. ~ 

Oct. 2—In a resolution in the General Assembly, 
the Soviet Union proposed that the atom bomb 
should be outlawed and international atomic 
energy control established simultaneously. Previ- 
ously the Russians had demanded that all atom 
bombs should be destroyed before a control agency 
was set up. 

Oct. 4—At the opening of the Security Council 
debate on a resolution by the Western Powers that 
the Russian blockade of Berlin constituted a threat 
to international peace, Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister 'Vishinsky offered objections, declaring 
the question belonged before the Council of For- 
eign Ministers. Both U. S. Delegate Philip C. 
Jessup and British Delegate Sir Alexander Cado- 
gan rejected this argument which they described as 
a Soviet ‘“‘maneuver’’ to circumvent a U.N. dis- 
cussion. Vishinsky retorted that the proposal was 
a violation of the U.N. Charter and that the 
Soviet Union would ‘‘not be a party _to such viola- 
tion.”"—In the General Assembly’s Political Com- 
mittee, the United States opposed Russia's pro- 
posal for simultaneously outlawing the atom bomb 
and setting up an international control agency, an- 
nouncing it insisted on the establishment of a 
veto-free control agency first. 

Oct. 6—With Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Vishinsky and Ukranian Delegate Vassily Tara- 
senko present but listening in silence, Dr. Philip 
G. Jessup of the United States told the Security 
Council that *‘the moment’’ the Soviet Government 
lifted the Berlin blockade the United States was 
“ready to have an immediate meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers to discuss with the Soviet 
Union all questions related to Germany.’’—British 
Delegate Hector McNeil declared before the As- 
sembly’s Political Committee that fear of Soviet 
aggression compelled the Western powers to safe- 
guard the secrets of the atomic bomb. 

Oct. 7—The six members of the Security Council 
not directly involved in the Berlin dispute—Argen- 
tina, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, China and Syria 
—conferred in Paris on working out a formula for 
transferring the issue to the Council of Foreign 

inisters, as proposed by the Soviet Union. 

Oct. 8—Egypt, Cuba and Norway were elected to 
the Security Council for two-year terms to fill 
vacancies among the six non-permanent member- 
ship group. A spokesman for the Israeli Govern- 
ment denounced Egypt’s election, charging the 
Moslem state with aggression against his country. 

Oct. 10—The six Security Council members not 
directly involved in the West-East split over Ger- 
many proposed to the Western Powers and the 
Soviet Union that the issue should be submitted 
to the Council of Foreign Ministers and that the 
Berlin blockade should be lifted simultaneously. 

Oct. 12—As long as Soviet leaders accepted ‘“‘ag- 
gressive war’’ as an instrument of world commun- 
ism, the United States would continue to rearm to 
Maintain a position of security, U.S. Delegate 
Warren R. Austin informed the Assembly’s Political 
and Security Committee. He rejected Russia’s 
proposal for a one-third reduction in Big Five land, 
Set stan attempt by th 

et. 13—An attempt by the six ‘‘neutral’’ mem- 
bers of the Security Council to work out a formula 
to end the Berlin blockade met with failure when 
the Soviet Union, replying to questions concerning 
its demands, restated its conditions as (1) with- 
drawal of the Western Powers’ complaint to the 
Council and (2) full recognition of Russian-spon- 
sored currency in all four zones of the city. 
« Oct. 14—A joint resolution introduced in the Se- 
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curity Council by Britain and China, with 
port of France, criticized the Israeli Gove) 5 
for its failure to apprehend the slayers of Ca, 
Folke Bernadotte, U. N. Mediator for Palest 
Oct. 16—The Government of Israel rejecte: 
Security. Council cease-fire order, declaring 5 
operations in the Negeb district of Southerm 
estine were in the nature of “‘punitive raids’ 
retaliation for Egyptian truce violations.—B# 
vote of 30 to 6, the General Assembly defeate 
Soviet bloc resolution which would have reme@ 
Dr. Jan Papanek, Czechoslovakia’s delegate tok 
U.N. before his country was seized by a Commu 
Government, from two committee posts. 3 
Oct. 18—The United States would surrend 
atomic energy secrets only after a fully effect 
method of international control had been 
veloped, U. S. Delegate Austin announced 
Political and Security Committee. ‘ 
Oct. 19—By a unanimous vote, the Secw 
Council ordered both Israelis and Arabs to ¢j 
their fighting in the Negeb region of South 
Palestine, held to be in violation of the U.N. t 
—The United States and Britain agreed to a Tés! 
tion by the smaller nations in the Political 
Security Committee to revive the suspended 
Energy Commission.—Dr. Philip C. Jessup 
delegate, charged before the Security Council) 
the Soviet Union was intensifying its blockad 
the western-occupied zones of Berlin even as 
issue was being debated by the Council. . | 
Oct. 20—Representatives of the Soviet | 
charged in the Political Committee that the Un 
States was deliberately delaying a debate ong 
Palestine question because .of the impending P 
idential election. The committee voted, 34 to 
with 10 abstentions, to postpone the debate. 
General Assembly’s Political and Security ( 
mittee voted, 41 to 6, to direct the Atomic En@ 
Commission to continue its work on the Wes? 
control plan. The opposition votes were cast by 
Soviet bloc. { 
Oct. 21—A proposal by the six ‘‘neutral’’ m 
bers of the Security Council calling for the lif 
of the Berlin blockade without any censure ofl 
Soviet Union won the approval of the ; 
States, Britain and France. Soviet Delegate Visiq 
sky withheld his comment pending a full debati 
the Council.—The Soviet Union, however, joi 
with the Western Powers and China in the Geni 
Assembly Political Committee in endorsing a1 
ican resolution which called on them to settle 
differences and devote their efforts to wri 
peace treaties for Germany and Japan. { 
_Oct. 23—At a celebration marking the 
niversary of the going into effect of the 
Charter, Dr. Herbert Vere Evatt, President of 
General Assembly, declared that during its. si! 
existence the world organization had saved p 
time and again. 
Oct. 25—Soviet Deputy Foreign Ministe 
sky vetoed a compromise resolution spon 
the six ‘neutral’’ members of the ‘Securit; 
for lifting of the Berlin blockade after it had 
adopted, 9 to 2, with Russia and the Ukrai 
ing in the negative. It was the Soviet Union’s ¥ 
veto in the Council. 4 
Oct. 26—U. S. Delegate John Foster “2 rc 
charged before the Assembly’s Political J 
curity Committée that the Soviet Union was 
liberately stirring up trouble throughout the wit 
in a campaign to spread Communism. He mi 
attack on Russia at the opening of a de 
the Balkan situation.—Before the Security 
cil, Aubrey S. Eban, Israel’s Tepresentata 


nounced his coun refused to give ‘all 
ip fehting in the Negeb before the UN 


Oct. 27—Yugoslavy Delegate Ales Bebler 
the United States before the Assembly’s ] 
and Security Committee of transforming’ 
into a huge military base, with airfields fi 
bombers, as a bridgehead for an attack 
Soviet Union. 

Oct. 28—Britain and China urged the Se 
Council to impose sanctions on either party in 
Palestine conflict that continued to viola 
orders. a 

Oct. 29—The United States delegation withe 
its support, reportedly on orders from Presi 
Truman, of an Anglo-Chinese resolution ca} 
for sanctions for, violations of the cease 
Palestine.. France announced its support 
Russian position that Israel should not 
pelled to give up her newly won gains 


NeeeR POLITICS 


Oct. 1—President Truman warned in' GC 
W. Va., that to “elect a Republican Preside 


mile campaign tour which took him 4 
Coast, President Truman said he had ‘ 
to. fight.”’—In platform appearances ‘in 


a 
Ne i) 
~ 
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Truman’s home state, Gov. Dewey de- 
| the country needed a President who would 
rate with Congress instead of ‘‘blackguard- 
he 
‘, rowds estimated by police at 500,000, 
Beer tasncat to greet him to date, cheered 
jent Truman on a 43-mile campaign tour 
liladelphia and Camden, N. J. He also re- 
i an ovation when he spoke before 11,000 in 
ention Hall, Philadelphia, and denounced 
blican promises of ‘‘unity’ as “quackery.’’— 
S only campaign speech in, the North, Gov. 
om Thurmond of South Carolina, States 
Ss Democratic candidate for President, said 
iw York City that proposed Federal civil rights 
tion was ‘‘un-American to the core’’ and was 
p toward creating a ‘‘police state.’’ 

. I—After 50 years of close political partner- 
United States Senator McKellar of Tennessee 
—. H. Crump, the state’s Democratic boss, 


of President Truman and Crump coming 
or Goy. Thurmond, the States Rights Demo- 
candidate. 


(7 


gned as Secretary of the Interior (1946) 
for him. 


‘yy charged in Louisville, Ky. 


world problems. 


an foreign policy. 


e for the Presidency.”’ 


on 
3 


%s ballot. 


company, with McKellar announcing his 


8—in his first major campaign speech in 
York State, President Truman told a large 
mee in Buffalo that election of a Republican 
nistration would threaten the country’s pros- 
and that the basic issue to be decided at the 
was: ‘‘Hard times or prosperity?’’—Taking 
im ground-breaking ceremonies for the Alfred 
mith housing project in New York City, Gov. 
advocated the use of Federal funds to pro- 


°11—President Truman said in Akron, Ohio, 
"if he were elected, he would not only retain 
few Deal, chief Republican campaign target, 
; “build upon it.’’ He also promised to 
for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act.— 
d L. Ickes, who split with President Truman 


nce d in Washington he would campaign and 


42—The American people were cheated out 
fruits of their military victory by ‘‘the clum- 
s, the weakness and the wobbling’ of the 
beratic Administration in Washington, Gov. 


13—President Truman described Gov. Dewey 
peech in St. Paul, Minn., as a ‘‘recent con- 
to a bi-partisan foreign policy who sought 
t for it on a basis of ‘Me, too, but I can do 
ter.”’ He contended Dewey lacked the experi- 
and understanding necessary to deal with 


15—Former Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
d “incorrect”? a claim by Gov. Dewey that 
wey) had been the first sponsor of a bi- 


wrot 
“"nqualifiedly for you as the Democratic can- 


21—In a radio address, President Truman 
himself to repeal of the Taft-Hartley Labor 
nd to an increase in the minimum wage from 

s to 75 cents an hour.—In a 6 to 3 ruling, 


25—President Truman told a Chicago audi- 
at a Republican victory would bring 4 
an threat to American freedom, and 
d place in power three groups of men who 
ted unbridled inflation, would give control of 
nation to a small group, and would foment 


‘reached ‘‘a new low in mud-slinging’’ and jwere 
ading ‘‘fantastic fears among our people.’’ He 
i the Democratie Administration had failed 
foreign affairs and ‘‘even more miserably at 

?—Henry A. Wallace, Progressive party can- 
te for President, asserted in New York City 
S his party had “‘stopped the cold war in its 

Lea 


98—In a speech in Madison Square Garden 
w York City, President Truman pledged him- 


“t. 40The Presidential campaign came to a 
@ with both Democrats and Republicans claim- 
“victory. Gov. Dewey wound up his drive in 


Madison Square Garden, telling his audience, “This 
is the eve of victory.’ In St. Louis, President 
Truman declared he had ‘‘cracked the Repub- 
lican East’? and that ‘‘North, South and West are 
falling in line.’ Henry A. Wallace, Progressive 
party Presidential nominee, said in an address in 
Philadelphia that a large vote for him would doom 
the peace-time draft. 
LABOR 


Oct. 1—As the West Coast maritime strike en- 
tered its second month, the Waterfront Employers 
Association in San Francisco estimated that long- 
shoremen had lost $4,583,650 and members of sea- 
going unions $5,300,000 in wages as a result of the 
walkout. The employers persisted in their refusal 
to negotiate with unions whose leaders refused to 
sign non-Communist affidavits. 

Oct. 3—A membership meeting of Local 248, 
United Automobile Workers, C. I, O., in Milwaukee 
ratified a report by a union trial board accusing 
nine left-wing leaders of misusing $83,000 in union 
funds and recommending their expulsion. Among 
those expelled were Harold Christoffel, former 
president, who was convicted by a Federal jury in 
Washington (March 3, 1948) of perjury for having 
denied he was a Communist. 

Oct. 4—A 10-cent hourly wage increase was 
granted to 175,000 railroad employees under an. 


tives of the nation’s railroads and two operatimg 
unions, the Order of Railway Conductors and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Oct. 5—John L. Lewis, opening the United Mine 
Workers convention in Cincinnati, attacked Presi- 
dent Truman as ‘‘a man totally unfitted"’ for his 
high office and as ‘‘a malignant, scheming sort 
of an individual who is not only dangerous to the 
United Mine Workers of America but dangerous 
to the United States of America.’’ | 

Oct. 6—The last American flag trans-Pacific 
liner reached San Francisco and immediately was 
immobilized as a result of the five-week-old strike 
of West Coast longshoremen’s and seamen’s unions 
for higher wages and control of hiring halls. 

Oct. 7—In the event of another unemployment 
crisis, the United Mine Workers would put into 
effect a share-the-work program, John L. Lewis 
announced at the union’s convention in Cincinnati. 
He said if there was only three days’ work for the 
soft coal industry, then the men would work 
three days, adding, ‘“‘And if we are going to starve 
at any time, we’ll just all starve together.’’—The 
National Labor Relations Board in Washington re- 
ported that 89,022 union officials representing 166 
national and international unions and 9,749 locals 
had filed non-Communist affidavits in the first 
13 months of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Oct. 8—The United Mine Workers’ convention 
in Cincinnati adopted a report assailing President 
Truman for being ‘‘unfriendly” to the union. Of 
Gov. Dewey the report said that he had “never 
uttered any statements” reflecting on the integrity 
of the union, its officers, or members.—In New 
York City, Federal Judge Samuel H. Kaufman fined 
Local 1250 of the independent Department Store 
Employees Union, $20,000 for disobeying an order 
to discontinue picketing and other forbidden strike 
activities against Oppenheim Collins & Co. He 
offered to remit the fine if the union purged itself 
of contempt. a 

Oct. 9—A 28-day strike of five printing trades 
unions against The Journal of Commerce in New 
York City ended with the establishment of new 


at dispute. 
Oct. 11—The United Mine Workers’ convention 


statutory salary from $25,000 to $50,000 a year. 


deliveries in half. 
Local 100, Transport Workers Union, (or 


proposal for election of international officers 
acre ballot. 


job injunction. 


! 


agreement reached in Chicago between representa-— 


working schedules for compositors, the only issue” 


in Cincinnati voted to increase John L. Lewis’: 


The delegates also passed a_ pro osal to raise 


held the International Typographical Union. 
A. F. L., and its four top.officers in contempt of 
court for disobeying an injunction by insisting on 


publishers. He gave the defendants five days to 
submit affidavits showing ‘‘the steps taken by them 
to comply with, the decree.’’—A strike by 2,50: 
truck drivers and brewery workers, called unau- 
thorized by union officials, cut New York City beer 


Oct. 15—By a vote of 29,985 to 1,600, members a 
‘in New York City rejected a Communist-sponsored 


€. 18—The United States Court of Appeals in 
Chicago granted an application by.the Interna- 
‘éjonal Typographical Union, A. F. L., for a stay 
of a District Court order holding the union in 
contempt of court for alleged violation of a closed- 


Oct. 24—The National Labor Relations Board 
ruled in a case affecting the International Long- 


6 


} 


Q 
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shoremen’s Union, C. I. O., that the international 
as well as local-unions were responsible for illegal 
strike activities, such as mass picketing and co- 
ercion. . 

Oct, 26—The United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers, C. I. O., filed suit in Washington 
District Court against the General Electric Co. 
and members of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for $1,000,000 damages and an injunction to bar 
the blacklisting of the union in atomic plants. The 
commission had issued an order banning the union 
because its officials had refused to sign non-Com- 
munist affidavits. 7. 

Oct. 27~-A back-to-work movement by a majority 
of 8,500 bus and trolley drivers in New York City 
ended a two-day strike which had started as a brief 
demonstration but got beyond the control of its 
leaders.— James C. Petrillo, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, and reppesentatives 
of record companies reached an agreement for the 


lifting of the union’s ban on the manufacture of | 


new disks. : nN; 
Oct: 30—In the largest collective bargaining 


election conducted by the National Labor Relations | 


Board since passage of the Taft-Hartley law 15 
months previously, 42,000 workers in the women’s 
cloak and suit industry in New York City, Up-State 
New York and New Jersey voted for the union shop, 
while only 448 votes were cast in opposition. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Gest. 1—Class I railroads petitioned the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a 13 percent in- 
crease in freight rates to overcome a deficiency of 
$625,000,000. The railroads said that a 25 percent 
rate increase previously granted (July 29) still 
failed to meet rising operating costs. 

Oct, 3—The Republican majority of a select com- 
Mittee of the House reported that shipment of 
nearly 1,200,000,000 bushels of grain abroad in a 
two-year period ended June 30, 1948, ‘‘created a 
feed shortage in our domestic economy which re- 
sulted in high grain and feed prices for domestic 
producers and higher prices for meats and other 
live-stock products.’’—Public and private construc- 
tion in the United States during September set a 
néw monthly record of $1,804,000,000, a 27 percent 
increase over September, 1947, the Department of 
Commerce reported. Construction for the first nine 
months of 1948 totaled $34,000,000,000, a 34 percent 
increase over the 1947 period. 

Oct, 7—The Monsanto Chemical Co. of St. Louis 
announced it had settled for $17,312,000 its claim 
against a group of insurance companies for damage 
to its plant in Texas City, Tex., in the explosion of 
a@ Nitrate-laden freighter (April 16, 1947). The 
claim was described as the largest single insur- 
ance payment in history—At the 43rd annual 
meeting of the American Life Convention, it was 
reported that the total amount of life insurance 
in force in the United States had passed the $200,- 
000,000,000 mark. 

Oct. 8—The Agriculture Department reported 
that the 1948 cotton crop had a value of $2,736,- 
000,000, a new all-time record. The previous 
record was $2,348,000,000 for the 1919 crop. 

Oct. 9—The New York Stock Exchange had its 
dullest day in five years with only 190,000 shares 
being traded. 

Oct. 11—A proposed inquiry by the Federal Re- 
serye Board into anti-trust charges against the 
$5,000,000,000 Transamerica Corporation of San 
Francisco was postponed when Federal Judge 
Goldsborough in Washington signed an order di- 
recting the board to supply the corporation with 
a detailed complaint before opening hearings. 

Oct. 16—The Department of Justice gave ap- 
proval to the 20-year lease granted by the War 
Assets Administration to the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
on & $28,000,000 surplus blast furnace in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Oct. 2i—The General Electric Co, reported a 24 
percent increase in its net sales for the first nine 
months of 1948 as compared with the corresponding 
ose "nai Sales rose from $921,221,142 to $1,137,- 


a] * F, 

Oct. 28—The Bureau of Labor Statistics in Wash- 
ington reported that the consumers’ price index, 
after a continuous advance for five months, had 
remained stable since Sept, 15, remaining at 174.5 
percent of the 1935-39 average. 

Oct. 25—BHighteen stainless steel companies, in- 
volved in a civil anti-trust action, reached an 
ee ea ane Si eae ea sndee which they 

e enjoined from price fixing and employi 
bar restraints of trade. 5 ; Delain 

et, 28—Tax collections for the first quarter of 
the 1948-49 fiscal year, up to Sept. 30, were $322,- 
/523,329 more than for the same period a year be- 
fore despite the cut in personal income taxes made 
Sn a the Bureau of Internal Revenue re- 


Oct. 29—Details of its steel nationalization bill 


; were made public by .the British.Labor Govern- 


\ 
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ment. It called for expropriation of 107 con 
employing 300,000 workers. The total issued | 
tal of the companies were estimated at £195,00( 
(about $780,000,000). The actual transfer ~ 
scheduled for May 1, 1950. F 
GENERAL ss 

Oct. 1—A California law prohibiting marriage 
white persons to persons of Negro, Mongolian 
Malayan blood was voided by the State Supre 
Court in a 4 to 3 ruling which held thaty 
violated the United States Constitution — 
members of the crew of a tugboat lost their li 
and six were rescued in a collision between_th 
vessel and a freighter in the Hudson River off N 
York City. 4 

Oct. 2—A Norwegian fiying boat, en route fz 
Oslo, capsized and sank near Trondheim, -Norw 
killing 22 of the 48 persons aboard. The other 
including Ear] Russell (Bertrand Russell), Briti 
philosopher, were rescued. 

Oct. 11—The Cleveland Indians of the Ameri) 
League captured the world baseball champions: 
by defeating the Boston Braves of the Natio 
League, 4 to 3, in Boston in the sixth world sex 
game. The largest crowd in baseball history, 86,2) 
watched the fifth game in the Cleveland Munici 
Stadium the day before. ‘ 

Oct. 12—Gen. of the Armies Dwight D. His 
hower was installed as president of Columbia U¥ 
versity in New York City in a ceremony which » 
witnessed by 19,000 spectators and in which rep 
sentatives of 38 foreign universities, 310 Ameri; 
universities and colleges, and 37 learned socie 
participated. He pledged himself to the service 
America and humanity. 

Oct. 13—The body of Capt. Colin P. Kelly Jr... 
first American hero of World War II, who ~ 
killed (Dec. 10, 1941) when his plane crashed il 
the Pacific after bombing a Japanese battlesi 
was reburied in his boyhood town, Madison, 
after being brought back from a military cemet 
in Manila. 

Oct. 20—At the American Legion conventions 
Miami, Fla., resolutions were adopted to ff 
Communism in the schools by working for 
teaching of ‘‘unimpaired’’ American history = 
civics. 

Oct. 30—The first shipload of homeless 
peans, 813 men, women and children, to 
in the United States under the Displaced Pers 
Law, reached New York City on the Army transp 
Gen. William Black. 

Oct. 31—Low-hanging ‘‘smog’’ over the steel 
town of Donora, Pa., 25 miles southeast of Pifi 
burgh, killed 19 residents. The victims were mos 
persons suffering from cardiac or asthmatic com 


tions. 
1948—November 
WASHINGTON 


Nov. 1—Secretary of Defense Forrestal orde: 
the three armed services to submit to his ofh; 
differences over proposed legislation and noté 
carry them to Congress. Bi. | 

Nov. 4—On the advice of his lawyer, Rep.) 
Parnell Thomas (R.-N. J.), chairman of the He 
Un-American Activities Committee, refused | 
testify before a Federal grand jury investigaty| 
charges that he had padded -his payroll. P 
viously he had announced he would 
testifying. 

Noy. 5—President Truman was cheered by "5 
000 persons when he returned to Washington | 
lawing his election for a full four-year ter 
the White House. He was accompanied by 4 
President-elect’ Alben W. Barkley as he ~ 
through the closely packed crowds from the Un# 
Station to the White House, a distance of mfr 
than a mile. Speaking from the White How 
portico, the President said: “‘I shall look fo! 
to the help and cooperation of all the people | 
cause we are faced with great issues now whie# 
think we can bring to a successful conclusio# 
Senator Barkley also spoke briefly, saying he 
happy to work with the President to advance | 
welfare of the American people and the cause 
world peace. —Under an intra-European paym ed 
pipn suede public by the Economie Cooperath! 

dministration, creditor countries of Western } 
rope were required to pass along to debtor “nati | 
$810,000,000 of their grants-in-aid from the Uni 
States. The loans were to be made in local ck 
rency credits. ql 

Nov. 7—President Truman received a neighbas 
welcome when he arrived in Key West, Fla., fo 
two-week vacation. It was his fifth visit to toll 
where the President had become known to the }! 


“insist” | 


sidents as ‘‘Uncle Harry’’ and the main thorow! 
Pers Division Street, was renamed “Truman Ab 
e”? h ; 


Nov. 8—Rep. J. Parnell Thomas ee | 
chairman of the House Un-American Activi 
Committee, was indicted by the Federal ¢ 
jury for the District of Columbia on charge 


‘ ' 
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ery to defraud the Government and of fil- | cedure which would bar ‘“‘filibusters’’ to block 
claims against it. With him on the con- | action on legislation in the future. 

ey count was named his former secretary, Nov. 22—President Truman and Secretary of 

L Campbell, both being accused of putting on | State Marshall reviewed the whole range of forejgn 

‘fice payroll the names of two persons who | affairs at a White House conference,- their topics 

“not bona fide employees and who, it was | including the Berlin situation and the crisis in 

ed, “‘would turn over their monthly sal- | China.—W. Averell Harriman, roving Ambassador 

hecks tothe use and benefit of the defendant, | to the European Recovery Program nations, told 

ammell Thomas.’”’ At his home in Allendale, | the President that his Election Day victory had 

Thomas denied reports he planned to re- greatly strengthened United States influence in 

s seat to which he was reelected. —Secretary | Europe. i 

jor Maurice Tobin said at a press conference Nov. 23—President Truman named Dr. Edwin G. 

vored repeal of the Taft-Hartley act and the | Nourse, chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 

1e closed shop. visers, as director of a team of Cabinet members 

Vv, Vice-President-elect Alben W. Barkley | to work out an anti-inflation program for submis- 

id President Truman at Key West, Fla., for a sion to the 8lst Congress.—The Hoover Commission 

S of talks on the reorganization ‘of Congress | on Reorganization of the Executive Branch of the 

Democratic leadership and on Cabinet | Government reported that red’ tape in the pur- , 

ges. chase of supplies and equipment cost the Govern- 

ly. 10—Eben Ayers, assistant White House | ment $250,000,000 annually. E 

officer, denied at Key West, Fla., a report | Jov. 24—In a talk before the 58-nation Food and 

cast by Tass, the Soviet news agency, that Agriculture Organization, President Truman ex- 

ident Truman and Premier Stalin might meet | pressed the hope that both the Soviet Union and 

+ in Washington or Moscow. —American buy- | Argentina, great wheat-growing countries, would 

of new automobiles were defrauded to the | join in negotiations for a new international wheat , 

ht of $450,000,000 during the first seven months agreement.—In reply to France’s opposition to 

948 by dealers who underpaid them for their Anglo-American proposals to place the strategic 

cars and compelled them to purchase unnec- Ruhr district industries under German irustee- 

y extras and accessories, a Congressional in- | ship, Secretary of State Marshall stated that the 

gating subcommittee headed by Rep. W. | United States “‘would never knowingly be involved 

Jand Macy (R.-N. Y.) reported. in any procedure which in our opinion would re= 

j1—Former President Herbert Hoover, establish a military menace through the industrial 


man of the Commission on Reorganization of 
executive Branch of the Government, told a : 5 et ; 
conference that the commission probably | Romic Cooperation Administration to use the full 
id recommend increases in Federal salaries to | ee of = first Ee appropriation in 
7 i i the months ending pri 
career men, departmental hiring instead of spreading expenditures over oe 15-rrpnth perch 
na! i f ntry’s: 20,- | 2S ure by Congress.—Rep. arence Cannon (D.- 
Bee oenate contain oss postinaster®. ods be aege rie of er House Be wi pon oe a 
4 5 a er «sys mittee in the new Congress, ple ge tO - 
ve 13—A blueprint for mobilizing the civ ilian | ake drastic cuts in the Bresident’s budget. if 
a ; ; that were necessary to prevent detct spending 
was made public by the National Military | 2nq to provide funds to make payments on 


, 


’ 


neet the problems of enemy attack, and to be | mittee in the 81st Congress said that the Chinese 
/ agains t any weapon the enemy may use Nationalist Government, and especially General- 


ced in Berlin that he had informed President 3 ;: : z 
ed tn Borin tet ng had informed Presieens | chinese, Communist, Wists Tor altout ait, Sal 
shout the term of the new Administration. | Connally: “Chiang is a Generalissimo, except that 


- co 

© 45—An automobile salesman told a House | he doesn’t go out to generalize.””—Paul G. Hoffman, 2 

py mittee investigating questionable practices | Economic Cooperation Administrator, said one of 
ihe new and used automobile fields that custo- | the basic aims of the Marshall Plan was to increase A 
5 buying new cars had ‘‘tipped”’ him at the | the per capita income of Western Europeans from Q 
of $500. Several customers, who also tes- | $320 a year to around $500. Accomplishment of 4 
said they had “gladly’’ paid the “‘tips.’’— | this aim, he said, would prevent World War III. id 
"3. Parnell Thomas (R.-N. J.) pleaded inno" | Nov. 20—Former President Hoover, chairman of q 
; in Federal District Court to an indictment | the commission studying reorganization of the Ex- is 
mg him with having defrauded the Govern- | ecutive Branch of the Government, said after a $ 
“py padding his office payroll, and was re- | White House Conference that President Truman & 
ed in $1,000 bond for trial. had endorsed his recommendation for merging @ } 
vy. 16—Outlining his domestic program for the | substantial number of agencies which were oper 


four years, President Truman said at Key | ating as separate units.—The President announ 
Fla., that he would press for repeal of the | he fully approved a proposal for a thorough investi- 
Hartley Labor law and for passage of his | gation by the new Congress of lobbying activities 
rights proposals. On the whole, he explained, | in Washington. 

ould adhere to the 21-point program (Sept. : FOREIGN 

5) which he announced as a continuation f , a 

New Deal._—The President stated he would Nov. 1—Soviet military authorities in Vienna 
st all proposals for a four-power conference | plocked an attempt by United States investigat- 
e Berlin crisis so long as Soviet Russia main- | ing officers to question an Austrian woman con~ 
d her land blockade of the city. teening the death of Irving Ross, a member of the 
1i—Secretary of Defense James Forrestal | Economic Cooperation Administration. They said 
to Washington after a week’s visit to| the woman, who previously had said that four 
’ France and Germany, and reported that | Russian soldiers of “men in Russian uniform 
festern European Union, based on & mutual | had attacked Ross and her with bayonets in their 
e plan, was taking ‘‘form and shape.”— | car, was in a hospital in a serious condition, — 
ary Forrestal announced that 1,250 addi- | Israeli forces from Northern Palestine pusher 
1a Marines would be sent to Tsingtao, U. S.| across the border of Lebanon and occupied posi- 
al task force base in North China, to strengthen | tions to a depth of three miles. An. order by the 
garrison of 3,600 Marines already stationed | United Nations mission to withdraw was ignored. 


Wwe 


Force announced establishment | their occupation 0 


mm ide fo tionalist planes bombed the city. , 
coe ee and Nat Ne 2 f from 15 years to life Fg 


E. Stratemeyer was 4) pointed head of the Bucharest on 11 former 0 f 
y authority with quarters at Mitchel Field, | educators after they had pleaded guilty to indict- 
¥Y.—The Economi Cooperation Administration | ments charging them» W 
it was sending 12 shiploads of wheat, | United States and British repr 

8 , valued at $10,000,000, to China to | throw the Communist-controlle 
- food shortages in seven key - cities still Nov. 3—Ending German debates over the eco- 
nomic policy to be followed in. the Western zones, 
So che Roman Catholic Bishops of the | the United States and British Military Govern- 
tates issued a statement assailing a eci- | ments in Germany ordered the retention of ration~ 
the U. S. Supreme Court holding that | ing and price controls on basic commodities. —Two 
s instruction in the public schools was un-. commercial transports of Maj. Gen, Claire L. 
onal : ; 4 Ghennault’s Civil Air Transport landed with sup- 


uti F eae 7 ; 
MOL President Truman returned to Wash- | plies of ammunition and rice in besieged Taiyuan, 3 
iter a two-week rest in Key West, Fla.— capital of Shansi Province, while the city was 
Arthur H. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) announced | under Communist artillery fire. The city had been ‘ 
yould propose in the Senate a revision of pro-. without fresh supplies for two weeks. 
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Nov. 4—American sources in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main reported that the United States had ‘‘loaned 
$5,000,000 worth of military equipment to France 
to put three French divisions on a war footing. The 
action was described as a step toward boosting 
Western Europe’s armed strength. —Foreign Secre- 
tary Bevin confirmed in Parliament that officers 
of the regular British Army were still serving with 
Transjordan’s forces, but he denied that there 
were any with the armies of other Arab nations. 
—The International Military Tribunal in Tokyo 
held. that Japan was guilty of waging aggressive 
war against China and of plotting similar hostil- 
ities against the United States, Russia and other 
Allied powers. 

Noy. 5—The third airfield for use of transports 
engaged in the air lift was opened in the French 
sector of Berlin, making possible an additional 200 
flights daily across the Soviet blockade. —A Ger- 
man court of appeals reversed the decision of a 
denazification court clearing Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
financier, of charges that he had been a major 
Nazi offender. —Egyptian forces along the coastal 
strip west of the Negeb in Southern Palestine 
evacuated the town of El Majdal and withdrew 
50 miles. . | h 

Nov, 6—Gen. Lucius D. Clay, United States Mili- 
tary Governor, said in Berlin he was confident that 
the Anglo-American air’ lift would be able to 
supply the blockaded former German capital with 
4,000 tons of food and fuel daily even in the worst 
winter weather. He reported that as a result of 
the counter-blockade, the economic situation in 
the Soviet zone was deteriorating progressively. — 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov said in Moscow 
that the defeat of the Republican ticket in the 
United States elections showed that a majority of 
the American people rejected the party’s ‘‘frankly 
reactionary and aggressive program.’’—Immigra- 
tion into the new state of Israel was 100,000 within 
12 months, statistics released in Tel Aviv showed. 

Nov. 7—Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s Reunion of the 
French People won 107 seats in the Council of the 
Republic, upper House of Parliament, in elections 
held in France, It was the first time the party 
took part in the Council elections. The Commu- 
nists, who held 88 seats in the old Council, were 
reduced to 16 seats. The Council is composed of 
320 members, including 56 from the colonies. —At 
a@ celebration of the 31st anniversary of the Rus- 
sian revolution in Moscow’s Red Square, Marshal 
Semyon Timoshenko called on the Soviet Army to 

\mairtain complete military preparedness, but de- 
clared that the growing forces of peace ‘‘will not 
allow a new war.’’ —The Greek Government an- 
nounced in Athens that it had postponed the 
execution of 10 merchant marine labor unionists, 
which had been scheduled for the following day. 
The executions were stayed after Dr. Herbert V. 
Evatt, president of the U. N. General Assembly, 
had appealed directly to King Paul and Premier 
Sophoulis. The men had been convicted of sub- 
versive activities. 

Nov. 9—Chinese Communists cut the Tientsin- 
Pukow railway in the Lower Yangtze Valley, cur- 
tailing Nanking’s fuel supply. Two divisions of 
Nationalist troops deserted and joined the Com- 
munists north of Suchow. 

Noy. 10—Following a day of rice rioting, the 
Chinese Nationalist Government proclaimed mar- 
tial Jaw in Nanking and Shanghai and established 
@ midnight curfew. The Communist radio claimed 
its forces had routed the Nationalists’ Fifth Army, 
equipped with American arms, in North Kiangsu 
Province. —The United States and British Military 
Governments in Germany announced that the 
strategic Ruhr industries would be turned over to 
\& group of German ‘‘trustees’’ to increase their 
production in the interest of European recovery. 
' Nov. 11—Youthful Communists taking part in an 
Armistice Day parade in Paris, erected barricades 
in the Champs-Elysées and battled the police, 
Sixteen were arrested and 50 injured. —The Nan- 
king Goyernment reported that 1,000,000 Nation- 
alist and Communist troops were locked in the 
battle for Suchow, strategic Kiangsu city. ‘ 

Noy. 12—After a trial which lasted two and a 
half years, the ll-nation International Military 
Tribunal in Tokyo found Hideki Tojo, former 
'Premier of Japan, guilty of conspiracy to wage 
aggressive war, waging aggressive war and atroci- 
ties against Allied nations, and sentenced him to 
death by hanging. Six: of his 24 co-defendants 
also were condemned to death: 16 were sentenced 
to life imprisonment, while former Foreign Min- 
ister Shigenori Togo was sentenced to 20 years in 
prison and former Foreign Minister Mamoru 
Shigemitsu, who signed the surrender terms, to 
seven years. —An explosion wrecked a publishing 
house in Cairo, Egypt, in which an English-lan- 
Suage and three French-language newspapers were 
published, and killed 11 persons. —Premier The- 
mistocles Sophoulis and his Populist-Liberal Gov- 

. ernment resigned in Greece. 
Noy. 13—The eastern flank of the Government’s 


f 


“4 
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defenses at Suchow collapsed as Communist for 
under Gen. Chen Yi increased their pressureiy 
the city.—A 24-hour general strike called by’C 
munist unions in Paris. disrupted traffic and | 
to rioting a the oe ae Police opened fire on | 
mob, wounding ; ee 

Nov. 14—A son was born to Princess Elizabd 
heiress-presumptive to the British throne, in Bu 
ingham Palace, London, at 9:14 p.m. (Eng 
time). The official announcement said: ‘‘Her Re 
Highness the Princeess Elizabeth, Duchess § 
Edinburgh, was safely delivered of a Prince 
9:14 p.m. today. Her Royal Highness and her 
are both doing well.’’ Crowds representing ¢ 
walks of life, from high society to dock worki 
who had waited outside the palace for hours, by 
into cheers when a page announced the news. * 
baby Prince became the second in line of suce 
sion. ‘ 

Nov. 15—The Soviet army of occupation in GJ 
many, 300,000 strong, which had been concentré 
east of Berlin since the beginning of the 1 
blockade of the former German capital (March 
1948), was dispersed into winter quarters.—Will: 
Lyon Mackenzie King resigned as Prime. Min 
of Canada after 21 years in office because off 
health, and was succeeded by Louis Stephen | 
Laurent, a French-Canadian lawyer. 

Nov. 16—All Americans in China were wa 
by U. S. consular officials to ‘‘get out immediate 
as fighting between Nationalist and Commuz 
forces in the Suchow area mounted in intensi 
With the exception of William Gallacher, one 
the two Communist members of the House 2 
Commons, all representatives in Parliament joi! 
in signing a message of congratulations to 
Royal Family on the birth of a son to Prina 
Elizabeth. — Former Prime Minister Wins 
Churchill, leader of the Conservative opposit 
assailed in the House of Commons the Labor Gu 
ernment’s bill to nationalize the iron and steel : 
ore as a “‘burglar’s jimmy to crack the capita 
crib.”’ 

Nov. 17—Egyptian authorities halted the Am 
can freighter Flying Trader of the Isbrandt 
Steamship Co., en route from India to New ¥o 
at the northern end of the Suez Canal and + 
loaded its cargo, contending it was contrabs 
destined for Israel. In New York City, the J 
denied that any part of the cargo, consisting 
rice and 38 trucks, was consigned to Palestine 
In London, the House of Commons passed, 373% 
211, the Labor Government's bill to nationalize 
iron and steel industry on its second reading 
Without opposition, the Dail Eireann in Dub 
passed the Republic of Ireland Bill of 1948 on 
first reading, the first step toward severing 
last tie with the British Commonwealth. q 

Noy. 18—United States military authorities 
Vienna denied that Irving Ross, Economic @ 
operation Administration employee, who was beaz 
to death (Oct. 31), had been engaged in inte: 
sence activities, as charged by Soviet officials, — 

Nov. 19—The French Government appealed ii 
the United States ite 
decision to return 


22—Chinese Communist forces capt 
Province, as Nationaal 
a series of strategie withdrawals: 
Egypt turned down a proposal to negotiate dire 
ly with Israel for an armistice in the Negeb des 
—Generalissimo Franco’s Falange party won || 
percent of the seats in municipal elections in Sp. 
Nov. 23—King George VI was officially repor 
to be suffering from & blood clot in the leg, ma cH 
Ssary for him to postpone a pr ts 
of Australia and New Genlend, ite 
24—In a bloodless coup, the Venez 
Army took over the country and ousted Presiddl 
Romulo Gallegos from office because, Lt. Col. i 
Perez, Chief of Staff, announced in & radio bros 
cast, of the ‘‘chaotic condition of the countii 
due to abuse of power by a minority government# 
United’ Nations spokesmen in Tei e 
that agreements had been reached between Is 
and Arab representatives fixing provisional 3 
lines in the Bethlehem area and providing f x 
demilitarized zone within the area.—Prime M: 
ister John A. Costello told the Dail in Dublin tH 
despite passage of the Republic of Ireland } 


a 


4 
¢ 


ry would continue to maintain close ties 
British Commonwealth.—In Tokyo Gen. 
MacArthur affirmed the death sentences 


th 
sed on former Premier Hideki Tojo and six 
- former high Japanese officials who were 


cted as war criminals. 
y. 26—Dr. Sun Fo, son of Sun Yat-sen, found-" 
‘the Chinese Republic, was elected Premier 


ie Legislative Yuan in Nanking by a vote of 
o 44. Dr. Sun said China needed some out- 
jing United States military leaders such as 
“Douglas MacArthur to advise her in the war 
ist the Communists. 

. 21—Because of the counter-blockade by 
Western Powers, which resulted in a coal 
age, Soviet authorities in Berlin ordered re- 
ions in the use of electric power throughout 
Russian occupation zone of Germany. 

vy. 28—The Israeli and Arab military com- 
ders for the Jerusalem area met in the city 
and agreed on 


Nationalist forces evacuated 
from Nanking as Communist 
S encircling movement.—Ten 
hs after Mohandas K. Ghandi, Hindu spiritual 
against 
* pore fruit as the Indian Constit- 


ow on orders 


ne constitution granting 40,000,000 
DY, , 
med to death as war criminals, former Premier 
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ov. 2—After 
Brig. Gen. ( 
Beate, Soviet Deputy Foreign 
ordered by : 
Assembly’s Political and Security Committee to 


Japan 

gsition, with .both f 
i Soviet Deputy, Foreign Minister 
sing their support. 

oy. 4—The General Assembly approved, 40 to 
he United States-sponsored atomic energy con- 
1 plan and, by the r ted the 
viet Union’s counter-proposal calling for the 


mac d private talks C 
ae ter | The Security Council 


both 


in Minister Vishinsky in the Assembly's Po- 
‘cal and Security Committee ted 
ates would continue to rearm 
Snism threatened world peace. 
Nov. 6—Brig. Gen. William E. Riley, G. Ss. 


held the upper 
their military 


M 
the U. S. 
Uniyed States 

n on the t's policy of intimidation which, 
said, was spreading eding honest 
s to reestablish normal conditions in the 


Pe; g—The Soviet Union and Yugoslavia staged 


aid to the Greek gue 
g—After_ 2 second 


lavia, t {2} 
- Saree Seiopted a rule limiting speeches 


10/min' ¢es.-—The Israeli Government asked the 
es —- ~ in 5 ¥ 


No 
rR 
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Security Council to investigate reports that Brit- 
ish troops had reentered Palestine from Trans- 
jordan. The reports were denied by the British 
War Office. 

Nov. 10—Ending the Russo-Yugoslay “filibuster,” 
the Assembly’s Political and Security Committee, 
by a vote of 48 to 6, found Yugoslavia, Albania 
and Bulgaria guilty of endangering the peace by 
giving aid to the Greek guerrillas, and voted to 
Maintain its observers in the Balkans for another, 
year. 


Queuille and 
leaders urged 


“every day 


third. 

Nov. 16—The Soviet Union agreed to meet United 
States, British and French representatives _on the 
Berlin crisis, but balked at the Western Powers’ 
demand that the blockade of the former German 
capital should be lifted before such a meeting took 
place.—Eight members of the Security Council, 
including the United States and Britain, supported 
2 resolution, introduced jointly by Canada, France 
and Belgium, calling for an armistice in Palestine. 
Syria voted against the resolution and Soviet Russia 
and the Ukraine abstained. 

Noy. 17—Direct talks on the Berlin crisis were 
rejected by the United tates, Britain and France 
in the Security Council because of the continuance 
of the Soviet land blockade.—Peace talks between 
Israel and the Arab nations collapsed as a resuli 
of the Security Council's order directing the 
Israeli forces out of the Negeb desert in Southern 


sent into the Negeb Desert 


an oe to occupy the area seized before that 
ate. 
Nov. 19—Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, acting U. N. 


Mediator for Palestine, requested the Israeli and 
Egyptian Governments to open conferences on the 
establishment of demarcation lines in the Ni 
desert.—The General Assembly rejected 4 Soviet 
resolution for a one-third cut 
Western Powers. The vote was 38 to 
Nov. 23—Dr. Philip C. Jessup, U. S._ delegate, 
proposed before the Assembly’s Political Committee 
that in settlement of the Palestine question a 
compromise should be reached 
sembly’s pextiiie? 


Hoc Political 
Committee, Foreign Minister Vish- 
insky frankly admitted that the veto was a political 
weapon and that Russia would be @ “simpleton’’ 
to give it up. 

Py 25 ‘British Delegate Hector MeNeil_ in- 
formed the Assembly’s Political and Security Com- 
mittee of his Goyernment’s support of the United 


Nov. 


mart tering” | 
ay of “ ustering’” 
ie Political and-Se- 


States proposal for a settlement of the Palestine 
question based on both the Assembly’s partition 
resolution and the Bernadotte plan, but explained 
it would agree to further modifications acceptable 
to both Israel and the Arab states. 

Nov. 26—The a ey Western Powers and Soviet 
Russia gave negative replies to proposals by Dr. 
Juan Atilio Bramuglia, Foreign Minister of Ar- 
gentina and President of the Security Council for 
November, for solution of the Berlin currency crisis. 
The Western Powers city 
government would 
would consen 
i The Soviet answer was 


vote of 47 


6, condemned Albania, Bulg 'a and Yugoslavia 


or continuing to send arms ahd give other aid to 


i 
« 


a aan ny 
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Gen. Markos’ Greek guerrillas, warning their ac- 
tions endangered peace in the Balkans. The resolu- 
tion, which ordered the three nations to cease all 
aid to Markos, was sponsored by the United States, 
Britain, France and China, and opposed by the 
six members of the Soviet bloc. 

Noy. 29—Exactly a year after passage of the 
General Assembly’s*resolution partitioning Pales- 
tine, the new state of Israel filed a formal applica- 
tion for admission to the United Nations. 

Nev. 30—After four of the Big Five Powers—the 
United States, Britain, France and China—had 
introduced in the Assembly’s Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee a resolution calling for fewer vetoes, Soviet 
‘Deputy Foreign Minister Vishinsky, representing 
the fifth Power, charged the others with seeking 
to wreck the United Nations which, he asserted, 
would not survive ‘‘one day’’ without the veto. 


POLITICS 


Nov, 1—In an Election Eve broadcast from his 
‘home in Independence, Mo., President Truman 
urged all eligible voters te go to the polls, saying 
the outcome of the election would affect the wel- 
fare of the nation for years to come. He said the 
voters would decide ‘‘between the principles of the 
Democratic party—the party of’ the people—and 
the principles of the Republican ‘party—the party 
of privilege.’”"—From New York City, Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey also appealed for a heavy vote. The day 
aiter the election, he said, ‘‘we will close ranks 
and go forward, shoulder to shoulder.” 

Nov. 2—President Truman was elected to a full 
four-year term in the White House in a national 
@lection which upset the forecasts of newspaper 
Prognosticators and public opinion polls. The 
President won 28 states and 304 electoral votes to 
16 states and 189 electoral votes for his Republi- 
Can rival, Thomas E. Dewey. The popular yote 
Was 23,667,727 for Truman and 21,542,581 for 
Dewey. The Democrats also won control of Con- 
Bress, gaining 14 seats in the Senate and 77 in 
the House of Representatives. The line-up for the 
8ist Congress (convening Jan. 3, 1949) is: Senate, 
54 Democrats, 42 Republicans; House, 263 Demo- 
crats, 171 Republicans. The States Rights party 
Candidate, Gov. J. Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina polled 1,005,945 votes, carried four South- 
ern states and won 38 electoral votes. Former 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace, running as the 
Progressive party candidate, received 1,116,379 
votes, but carried no states and won no electoral 
votes. The Democrats also captured eight Gov- 
ernorships from the Republicans, one of the win- 
hers being Chester. A. Bowles, former O. P. A. 

' Administrator, who defeated Gov. James C. Shan- 
non of Connecticut. 


(0 8 2 a De ee ee 
- | Election returns for 1948 on Pages 62 to 96. 
(Official totals: see Addenda Page 48) 


Nov. 3—Accepting his victory in a spirit of hu- 
mility, President Truman pledged himself, in a 
Statement made at Independence, Mo., to’ ‘‘con- 
tinue to serve the American people to the best of 
my ability.” In answer to a telegram of con- 
gratulations from Gov. Dewey, the President wired: 
“Your fine sportsmanship is appreciated.’’ In New 
York City, Gov. Dewey announced he would not 
seek a third Republican Presidential nomination, 
but would serve out his two years as Governor 
of New York. He denied he planned to resign.— 
Kansas voted repeal of its 68-year-old constitu- 
tional prohibition amendment ‘which prohibited 
Manufacture and sale of liquor, but on the state’s 
Statute books remained a law’ which banned the 
possession and transportation of liquor. It re- 
mained up to the Legislature to decide on the 


next io a 

Nov. Members of President Truman’s staff 
Said on the train on which he sped back to Wash- 
ington that he would not seek renomination on 
conclusion of his new four-year term. 

Nov. 6—Gov. Dewey said in Albany that Repub- 
lican over-confidence was responsible for his de- 
feat, and announced he intended to continue as 
titular leader of the Republican party. 

Nov. 7—Goy. Dewey, accompanied by his family, 
arrived in Tueson, Ariz., for a two-week vacation. 

_He said he had no political Plans ‘‘outside of get- 
ting to my job in Albany.”"—Sen. George D. 
aoa i Vermont said Ea sy aeaing Yn that liberal 

ublicans were organizing ‘‘to’ throw out th 
old Guard leadership of the party.’ ‘i 

Noy. 8—Sen. J. Howard McGrath, Democratic 
National Chairman, announced in Washington 
that he intended to bar from positions of party 
leadership those who bolted the party and took an 
active part in organizing the States Rights Demo- 
rene ee 

oy. 11—Secretary of the Treasury Snyder an- 
hounced the dismissal of Mortimer ‘Yordan: Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue in Birmingham, Ala., 
who during the election campaign had been an 
outspoken supporter of the States Rights cause and 
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had defied a AR eh order forbidding 4 
crimination against Negroes. a 
Nov. 17—Herman Talmadge, 35-year-old son 
the late Gov. Eugene Talmadge, came Go’ ‘3 
of Georgia and ee himself to fight Presidd| 
Truman’s civil rights program. / 

Noy. 18—Borough President Hugo E. Rogers 3 
Manhattan, leader of Tammany Hall, outline =I 
program to rid Tammany, the New York Couml 
Democratic organization, of the ’’stigma that W 
plagued it for more than 100 years’’ and to NV, 
it into a civic-minded body. : Hi 

Noy. 30—Robert F. Wagner Jr. said in Washi’: 
ton after a conference with Democratic leaders thi 
his ailing father, Sen. Robert F. Wagner of 
York, had no intention of resigning his seat fire 
which he had been long absent. 


LABOR 


Nov. 4—A meeting of 1,500 members of 
Transport Workers Union, C. I. O., in New Ye 
City resulted in a free-for-all battle betwe 
members of rival left-wing and right-wing fé 
tions, which ccntinued until police cleared t 
meeting hall. 4 $ 

Nov. 5—A National Labor Relations Board € 
aminer in Washington ruled that the action 
114 out of 115 workers of a firm holding a cox 
tract with the Atomic Energy Commission at © 
Ridge, Tenn., in walking off their jobs individ 
ly within 36 hours was ‘‘a work stoppage in & 
nature of a strike.’’ The examiner also held t 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, A..F. L., 
which the men belonged, responsible. ; P 

Nov. 6—EHight New York City breweries, stri 
bound for three weeks, filed an $8,275,000 dame 
suit against five locals of the United Breweé¢ 
Workers, C. I. O. The breweries also sought 
court injunction to end the ‘‘wildcat’’ walkout. 

Nov. 8—The U. S. Court of Appeals in New Yoo 
City affirmed an injunction prohibiting picketi 
by members of the Department Store Employe 
be eras independent, of Oppenheim Collins & & 
stores. i 

Nov. 10—After a majority of locals of the Inte 
national Longshoremen’s Assn., A. F. L., had & 
jected an agreement between the organizaticc 
negotiating committee and the New York Shipy-0 
Assn. calling for a 10-cent hourly wage incre E 
5,000 of the city’s 45,000 longshoremen wen:d@ 
strike without awaiting word from their leadeans 
The right-wing executive board of the Trarovi 
Workers Union, Local 100, suspended sA:sted 
Hogan, its leftist president, and two other : 
on the ground they were ‘‘attempting to equir 
democratic control’? of the union. aba 

Nov. 11—The wildcat strike of members cy: ( 
International Longshoremeh’s Assn., A, F. 2 
spread along the Atlantic coast, disrupting pa 
senger and cargo shipping and paralyzing coast: 
ports. Two large passenger ships, the Mauretan: 
and the Veendam, en route to New York, we 
diverted to Halifax, N. S., where they discharge) 
their passengers and cargoes. The United Staté 
liner America docked in New York, but -passengez 
had to carry their own baggage off the vessel. 
four-week strike of 3,000 brewery drivers in Ne 
York City ended when the employers agreed - 
abolish delivery time schedules, the main issue « 
the dispute, and also to drop a $8,275,000 damage 
suit against the United Brewery Workers, C. I. € 

Nov. 12—The three-day wildcat strike of mer 
bers of the International Longshoremen’s Assne 
A. F. L., was made official when the union ordere 
45,000 dock workers from Portland, Me., to Hamp 
ton Roads, Va., to leave their jobs. The walka 
was called after employing stevedores, in the pres 
ence of Federal conciliators, told a union negot# 
ating committee that they had ‘‘no more conce= 
sions to make.’”’ As a result of the tieup, i 
Association of American Railroads 1 
bargo on rail shipments to New York and Bostor 

Nov. 14—Having i 
fornia, Mayor O’Dwyer returned to New York Cit! 
to seek a settlement of the longshoremen’s strik) 
which paralyzed B 
immediately got in touch with 
rector of the U. S. 
Service, and offered 


1 

unable to ce a eae railroad Hetie/u on sh ph 
ast Coast ports caused the 1 OW 
hundreds of rail workers and truck drivers | a) 


; \ ‘ 
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Tokyo War Crimes Trial—Verdict and Sentences 


-cight Japanese leaders—16 former offic- | peror Hirohito’s closest adviser during the war, 

Gen. Sadao Araki, former War Minister; Col. King- 
oro Hashimoto, sank the U. S. Gunboat Panay in 
China (1937);-Field Marshal Shunroku Hata, com- 
mander in China; Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma, for- 
mer Premier; Naoki Hishino, chief seceretary in 
Tojo’s Cabinet; Okinoro Kaya, former finance min- 
ister; Vice Adm. Takasumi Oka, former chief of 
the imperial navy’s bureau of military affairs; Gen. 
Kuniaki Koiso, former Premier; Gen. Jiro Minami, 
former war minister; Lt. Gen. 
former Ambassador to Nazi Germany, : 
Kenryo Sato, former chief of the war ministry's 
military affairs bureau; Adm. Shigetaro Shimada, 
former Navy Minister; Toshio Shiratori, former 
Ambassador to Italy; Teichi Suzuki, former Presi- 
dent of the Planning Board; Gen. Yoshijiro Umezu, 
former chief of staff. 

Twenty years’ imprisonment—Shigenori Togo, 
former Foreign Minister. 

Seven years’ imprisonment—Mamoru Shigemitsu, 
former foreign minister who signed the surrender 
terms (1945). 

The verdict and sentences were affirmed (Nov. 
24) by Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Allied Supreme 
Commander in Japan, who declared the condemned 
men should expiate their crimes. Four gallows were 
erected at Sugamo prison where the 25 men had 
been held, but thegdate of the executions was kept 
secret by order of Gen. MacArthur. Two of those 
under death sentence, Hirota and Doihara, ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme Court for a 
review of, their trial and conviction, and all seven 
were granted a reprieve, although Tojo and the 
other four refused to join in the appeal. 

The frial was the longest in modern history, and 
its cost was put at $10,000,000. 


GERMAN WAR CRIMES TRIALS 


All during 1948, American courts sat in Nurem- 
berg and other German cities and passed judgment 
on Nazi war criminals—officials, officers and prison 
guards. More than 200 of the defendants were 
condemned to death and hanged, ‘including several 
women prison guards. The executions in many 
cases were carried out in groups of 10 and 20. — 

Several of the military leaders escaped trial by 


imprisonment— Marquis Koichi Kido, Em- committing suicide. 


United States Foreign Transactions—By Type 


July 1, 1940 through June 30, 1948 : 
ee: Compiled by the Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress from data supplied by the 
dg Office for Foreign Transactions, Office of Business Economies, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


-nation tribunal on an 
with having waged ag- 
trocities against Allied 
her war crimes. The 
12, 1948, and while in 
ants died and another 


insane. The t 
and two mon 
months to write 
2 reading of t 
Sir William 
days (Nov. 4- 
dants were gui 
ssive War against 
2 and other Allies; 
‘the principal defendant, had sent Saburo 
to Washington on a ‘‘peace mission’ i 
mber, 1941, to cover up preparations for the 
attacks on Pearl Harbor and other Allied 
issions in the Pacific; that the defendants were 
Msible for the tie-up with the Berlin-Rome 
“and that they were to blame for crimes 
hst humanity and for violations of the laws of 


le tribunal held that the Japanese exceeded the 
‘and Fascists in their inhumane treatment of 
ers of war. It cited that of the 235,473 
and British prisoners held by Germany 
) died in captivity. of 


hers while they were s 
cannibalism on their slain enemies. 
95 defendants were found guilty (Nov. 12), 
the following sentences were pronounced: 
h by hanging—Tojo; Gen. Iwane Matsui, 
nander at the ‘‘Rape of Nanking’; Lt. Gen. 
Muto, chief of staff in the Philippines; Gen. 
i Doihara, commander in Malaya, Sumatra 
Java; former Premier Koki Hirota; Gen. Heit- 
Kimura, former vice minister of war; Gen. 
niro Itagaki, held responsible for starving pris- 
in the Netherlands East Indies. 


ring 
. 9, 1948. (In millions of dollars) 


fits & credits......--.--+---*** 65,755 Not military payments to personnel. . 3,832 
A ea , 834 Not payments for special currency... 523 
CTY See oa 47,596 Other disbursements. ....-...:--.+: 650 
Beas eros (one 3,373 Payments to International Bank.. 635 
bowie, ox et Deehietny 205 Payments to International 

te a oe 3,674 onetary Fund.........-+++++++ 2,750 
ies, = 985 Receipts.....-.-- + 2. ¢= bein: has 6,488 

Lah See eee cor ou 9,921 Repayments on loans, property cred- 
fees 6,808 its, & commodity programs.....--- 1,177 
Jeo s Set See 1,418 GNA. . vt «0 tee wie eae feel Sees ,158 
LSA 1,241 Real estate....---2-+-ese scree 19 
C 225 Lend-lease cash receipts.....-----+- 1,158 
nmodity programs.......------ 229 Cash from surplus-property sales. 903 
loutiays....-------seess ees 15,448 Cash from other sales.....---++++++ 2,478 
sements for goods & services. . 10,443 Other cash receipts. ....---+-+-++++> 773 


— SSS 
Immigrant Aliens Admitted; Emigr 

bs (By Country of Last or Intended Future Permanent Residence) 

(Year ending June 30, 1948) 


ant Aliens Departed 


Immi- Emi- Immi- Emi- 
grant grant grant grant 
Se 170,570 20,875 ME aR ee. © 890 394 

= ae Sa 103,544 10,258 Ae Oa 273 10 

==) eae 2,271 53 RICA! = oo. 4 323 
BE Wee e041 ce eee le cland'’\- te: waae a 

oS ieee ET ey ee | ce a ee f 
ug 7 

3 RncARithe cc! tr|. easnlelem a, See || < vaposavia a tibet 84 345 
a SEH, 2 acl; se OSOh ememeeoe” |l otra atieo bes io tee 478 192 

Sih foe 1,220 267 

in 2s 10,739 3,220 

Ay isste Be eke 203 2,287 

Pe Fae eee ool shy 263 295 

pre 423 143 

Recete te pease 1,150 182 

Rees bteceie 1,700 313 

ee ee eh 642), eto ek llamada: oes 24,788 1,055 

Writer mal het 2.250 ot state peas IR ane ramp 22 a 69 110 

ge alee | pe IPCCT 8 5 MIRAI a hs 2 | =P Sa da as 8,384 849 

EEO STG O75) a 2 4 te Ste I ESE Oe i aoe toa: 6,932 1,024 

Scinvios 671 389 

PEs, Be litres ALSOP Cra CE a eaters CIR NTE oes oor ae 046 1,862 

jj Africa. ......- Scar aa 1,027 363 

|\Australia, New Zealan 1,218 586 

Pe Philippines. ....-+---++- 1,168 615 

, \|Other countries...) -- 6,356 + 544 
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Marshall Plan; Architects Awards; Pledge ae 


Ten months-after Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall, in a speech at Harvard University (June 
5, 1947), announced the intention of the United 
States to make substantial financial contributions 
toward European recovery, Congress (April 2, 1948) 
passed the Foreign Assistance Act'of 1948 which 
authorized $6,098,000,000 for economic and mili- 
tary-aid for Europe and China. . x 

The legislation was sponsored. by President Tru- 
man who, in signing the measure (April 3), said: 
“This is the answer to the challenge facing the 
free world.’’ , j 

Congress had delayed action on foreign aid for 
two months, but moved swiftly following Com- 
Munist seizure of power in Czechoslovakia. 

President Truman immediately directed the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. te make $1,000,000,000 
available to institute the foreign aid program, 
and appointed (April 5) Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corp., a Republican, as 
aeons Cooperation Administrator with Cabinet 
rank. 

Within nine hours after his confirmation by 
the Senate, Hoffman authorized $21,000,000 for 
relief for Italy, France, Greece, Austria and the 
Netherlands. : 

The Foreign Assistance Act authorized the fol- 
lowing amounts: 

European recovery for the firs& year 

of the four-year Marshall plan for 

16 countries and Western Germany .$5,300,000,000 
Non-military aid to China (12 

338,000,000 


RMR cette each Oh oki ac ews ot aa oe ous 
275,000,000 


ns) 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Fund 


program so far as it may be 
practical for us to do so. The program should be 

_ & joint one, agreed to by a number, if not all, 
European nations.’’ 

As a condition of American cooperation, Secre- 
tary Marshall stipulated that the European na- 
tions would have to increase their industrial pro- 
duction and re other evidence of being ready 
to aid themselves, instead of placing their reliance 
Solely on American aid. 

Secretary Marshall's proposal popularly called 
the Marshall Plan but officially known as the 
European Recovery Program, produced speedy 


A 30-word creed 
for schools and assemblies and adopted by many, 
. grew out of a 
Life Magazine. The winning pledge, out of 15,000 
entries, was written by L. L. Foreman, Santa Fe, 


American Institute of Architects Awards + 
ource: An Official of the Institute 


s 

Exhibition Medal—Rstablished in 1921; awarded 
to Bertram Goodhue and Lee Lawrie in ecclesias- 
tical building, to Reginald Johnson in domestic 
building, to Charles Z. Klauder in institutional 
building, to Howard D. Smith in public building, 
to George C. Nimmons in industrial building. to 
Charles D. Maginnis and Timothy Walsh in ecclesi- 
astical building, to Edward L. Tilton and Alfred 
Morton Githens in public building, to Sproatt ana 
Rolph of Toronto, Canada, in institutional ‘build- 
ing, to A. Stewart Walker and Leon N. Gillette in 
domestic building, and to Arthur Loomis Harmon 
in commercial building. (Has been discontinued.) 
Gold Medal—Kstablished in 1906; conferred on 
Sir Aston Webb, Charles Follen McKim, George B. 
Post, Jean Louis Pascal, Victor Laloux, Henry 
Bacon, Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, Bertram 
Grosvenor Goodhue, Howard Van Doren Shaw, 
Milton Bennett Medary, Ragner Ostberg, Paul Phil- 
ippe Cret, Louis Henri Sullivan (posthumous) and 

Eliel Saarinen, Charles Donagh Maginnis, 
aftsmanship Medal—Established in 1915; con- 
ferred on Henry C. Mercer iin ceramics; on Samuel 
Yellin in iron work; on Frederick W. Goudy in 


America’s Conservation Pledge 
defining conservation, suitable | N. M., and reads: 


Marshall Plan—Economic Cooperation Administration _ 


results, British Foreign Secretary Bevin and 
Foreign Minister Bidault, however, issued 
tions to all European nations, including Russi: 
attend a conference in Paris to discuss a Wy 
reconstruction program. The U.S.S.R. andi 
eight satellites declined the invitations, but Tr) 
sentatives of 16 other nations were presen 
the conference opened (July 12, 1947). +7 

The nations attending the conference were; 0 
Britain, France, Austria. Belgium, Den 
Greece, Eire (Ireland), Iceland, Italy, Luxemn 
Norway, the Netherlands, Portugal, Sw 
Switzerland and Turkey. F 

The meeting, called the Conference on Eur 
Economic Cooperation, appointed several 
mittees to study and coordinate the needs 06 
various regions of Europe, including Wes 
Germany. . 

The 16-nation conference adopted a repo 
its final session (Sept. 22), which called fi 
total of $21,780,000,000 in credits and loans 
1948 through 1951. 

The report also assumed that the Internat) 
(World) Bank for Reconstruction and Dey 
ment and private investors would extend <: 
tional credits totaling $3,130,000,000 during 
four-year period for the purchase of mach 
and other equipment to increase industrial | 
duction in the participating countries and ¥ 
ern Germany and to offset an expected di 
of $660,000,000 in dependent countries, | 
reducing the total of credits from ine 
re rageer and other American nations to $19,) 

The difficulties which beset the 16 natiorm 
the end of World War II, the report said, | 
due to six primary causes: Physical devas 
and disruption in Western Europe; prolongec 
terruption of international trade; human sf 
and exhaustion resulting from six years of wH 
occupation; internal financial diseauilibriun 
shortage of food and raw materials from Sa 
east Asia, which were vital to European econ¢ 
and the abnormal increase of population in cer 
areas resulting from a wartime moyemen 
peoples. 

“The scale of destruction and disruption} 
European economic life,” the report contim 
“was far greater than that which Europe © 
experienced in the First World War. Indus’ 
production in Belgium, France and the Ne 
lands was reduced to 30 to 40 percent of pre 
and in Italy to only 20 percent; production of bi 
grains fell to only two-thirds of pre-war: 300 
freight cars had been destroyed but a tot 
2,800,000 freight cars were damaged. The 
tated countries had to start again almost 
the beginning.’” oy z) 

The report pledged pe 16 participating ¢e 
tries to internal financial and economic stabi 
tion and ‘‘a wide range of actual and pote 
mutual help’’ among them. aI 

But, the report said, “the task is so great 
it cannot be brought to completion in less 
four years. It will go forward in a series of ste 
the achievement of each of which will bé 
Europe nearer the goal.’’ il 


oe, 
A} 


a 
“T give my pledge as an American to save 


competition sponsored by Outdoor | faithfully to defend from waste the natural }) 


sources of my country—its soil and minerals 
forests, waters and wildlife.” -ij 
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& 
typography; on Charles Jay Connick in stall 
glass; on V. F. Von Lossberg in metal work? 4 
Frank ee omits: ots William D. G 

; on the Cheney Br eS "| 
John Kirchm: in od carvings Dh Pont 
on Walter i 
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to Arthi Ay 
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Medal—Established 
to Paul Manship \in sculpture; 
Mathews in painting; to John Sin 
ainting; to Dr. Leopold Stokowski in music 
ee Lawrie in sculpture; to H. Siddons Mowb 
(posthumously) in painting; to Diego Riv 
ainting; to Adolph Alexander Weinman in sew 
to Fr Olmsted in p 


er Sargent 


’ 


a 
Marin, painting. 
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| By FRED W. PERKINS, Scripps-Howard Staff Writer 


i 
| SaaS ula ey Bineset er * Loan That was because in the 80th Congress 
cas > re mocrats opposed than su) orted Presi 
ene’ and benefit to labor than to any pee ee i geaan tag ine. In ee 
- ; he members hav di 9 
etre of organized labor was | that law; in the new House, 224 at the Cee nae 
eeihe ~ a ee se pieces Truman and | That is a majority in each ‘case. A two-thirds vote 
fe ce oe Phage ear eng Bo gt “ = sar ei was required to enact this law over 
ao aot, ok ST nea of all neat. ‘or Se he pa in, SOak Can LeNP 
2 e predictions 0 nearly ail Senator Robert A , i 
jal writers and pro‘essional poll takers. hs | of the Tet. fe daft (> Onto) Hon he id 
1ding red g ree to| not expect its repeal, but that * 
pas of the political committees organized = oer: “a to consider Best tea a the 
. a. . other nd, Senator Kenneth McKellar (D., 
fer held thee while President Truman was Tenn.), who voted to override the President's wae. 
See rtic A es qn. Sing in election said he would support. the move to repeal because 
Retr aid moe ces ant ges he thought the election results showed a majority 
sano voters bo. thu ies. s aid was | of the people want it. There were indications that 
Beet 4 2 rs to the polls, but included | this view would gain recruits because of the Demo- 
a al help, particulariy in payment for | crats’ desire to reunite the factions of their 
1 ae casting time. The CIO Political Action | party, amd the threats of the labor groups to 
ut Heme et more than $1,500,000 for | continue their campaign against unfriendly legis- 
va A poses. T, total expenditures were |lators until labor laws are refashioned to the 
: me es Bs oni ee, All —— cates unions’ satisfaction 
spent by other labor po itical This meant an almost complete reversal of 
fies, were obtained in yoluntary contributions, organized labor’s position, in political power, from 


bf them in smal! amounts, according to officers i the 1946 congressional elections. In that year 


Borganizations. Their activities were limited | Republicans won control of both House and Sen- 

sderal restrictions on political expenditures.) ate, and leading Republicans Declared uae had 

adiesent now applying to labor unions as | a mandate from the people -to enact @ strong 

: Bee direct union-control law. The great strikes that followed 

oll, director of the CIO-PAC, declared | the war, in late 1945 and 1946, gave them ammuni- 

ts of the 1948 election will be ‘‘felt in na- | tion. Some of the strikes—in coal mining, rail- 
legisiation for half a century.’’. George roading and public utilities particularly—had 


; a 
, secretary-treasurer of the American Fed- | direct impact on public convenience, with threats- 


bn of Labor and a leader in the AFL-organized | to the national safet 
LEG 2 : y and welfare. 
s League for Political Education, said: ‘‘We But as 1948 closed, the pendulum, as shown by 
onstrated the political power of organized | the election, had swung back more quickly than 
a most importantly we have demonstrated | had been anticipated. Would there be complete 
] bor itself, if labor wants to use it in- | repeal of the Taft-Hartley law and restoration of 
ently. r : _ | the Wagner act? Or would there be @ com-~ 
divergence appeared in views) on how this | promise between these two charts of national 
should be used. Mr. Meany said it should be | labor policy? Many indications pointed toward 
‘in the non-partisan way, following the|a compromise. 
ne laid down by Samuel Gompers, of sup- With its fortunes in Congress still not certain, 
Img our friends and opposing our enemies, organized ‘labor faced another set of legislative 
ne they run for office under Democratic or problems. Labor political bodies were preparing 
iblican labels.’’ The CIO forces appeared | tor new campaigns in i 
willing to maintain their attachment to one union-restrictive laws. i 
the Democratic. Mr. Kroll’s view was that 1946 and 1947 produced a flood of them, 
ignm ent of parties, advocated by Walter Sixteen states placed restrictions on closed shop, 
her, president of the CIO United Automobile | union shop or maintenance 0 
ers, had started—with the Democratic Party rangements. Eleven regulated 
ng a home for ‘liberals’, and the Republican union dues. Thirteen put new limi i cket- 
vy a rallying point for conservatives, or “‘re- ing, 10 on union coercion or 
aries.” ers, and six required a union majority vote before 
labor third party, as advocated by some lead- | strike action. 
ap) ed to be unlikely in the foreseeable In November, a week after the election, three 
e. This was made more certain by the failure | of the state anti-closed shop or “right to work’’ 
e Progressive party, led by Henry A. Wallace, enactments came before the United States Supreme 
fe more than a minor showing, winning not Court, on appeal from eee supreme courts in 
y more than 1,000,000 popular votes and none | Arizona, Nebraska and North Carolina. Argu- 
‘e electoral college. This party succeeded, how- ments that they violated the First and Fourteenth 
i Federal Constitution were pre- 


electoral votes of New York and one or two sented by the office of 3. Albert Woll, AFL gen- 
er states, and served to locate and pinpoint eral counsel. The clo 
political strength of extreme leftists, includ- | orandum. The enactments were defende: 
Sommunists and their sympathizers, in and | yers for the states @ i ed, including 
de Bee cours unions that made up 4 minor- | Donald R. Richberg, 
$ e s i 
hile: organic disunity continued in organized | to have at least a psychologic 
r, there was substantial unity in the political | laws in other states, and possibly on 
The AFL and CIO with the independent sional attitude to the closed-s. 
e 


imational ‘Association of Machinists and thi Fe ‘ 
ay Brotherhoods, worked separately put co- Fourteen states prohibited secondary boycotts 
‘atively for approximately the same ends. The | or jurisdictional strikes or both. Eleven banned or 
prominent union leaders openly or apparently regulated strikes against public utilities, and eight 
ting the Republican ticket of Dewey and | denied the right of government employes to strike. 
ren included John L. Lewis, president of the Union leaders say the trend has. been reversed. 
d Mine Workers; Alvanley Johnston, chief | The first action came early in 1948 in Louisiana, 
he Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; and | where a new legislature repealed a union-control 
jam L. McFetridge, president of the Building law. In the Maine election in September the voters 
: 1 Union, AFL. How defeated two propositions of this 
influence they exerted on members of their | been submitted to referendum by the legislature. 
Similar action came later in Massachusetts an 


7] nst Taft-Hartley Law—Labor’s | New Mexico, In Arizona, however voters upheld a 


0 piective was to repeal the Taft-Hartley law union-restrictive law. 
tricting oT regulating the closed 


‘Labor-Management Relations act), which the Statutes res 
iblican 80th ‘Cone s open only to union members) have 


ress passed over President | shop (job: [ , 
n’s veto on June 23, 1947. The Democratic | been enacted in Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Lowa, 
al platform promised its repeal, and Presi- | Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
‘Truman reiterated the pledge in many cam- South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 
mm speeches. Some observers credited. Mr. Tru- | Union leaders assert that in some of these states 
1’s election to this one factor. gs return to, the the laws resulted from an organized campaign 
House made it certain that his Administra- | which apparently was directed from @ national 
would urge repeal, soon after the new Demo~ center. 5 F 3 : 

tie Congress mi Substantial revision of _Picketing and. other strike activities are re- 
ute was thought likely. - -- Sstricted _in ona, Connecticut, . Delaware, 

esp ig. the safe majorities won Lite Dem- | Georgia, Idaho, Mchigan, Missouri, North Dakota, 
és in both branches of Congress, their make-v Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas and h. 
Baeiexdersyic doubt about the extent of ‘the | Labor “unions are required. to, register and make 


x 


ee 


ne 
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major labor gathering. He urged Americ 
ized labor to become “‘an active pa 
international affairs’? and said it was 
qualified to bridge a gap that has been 
between the United States and Europe,” 
interpreted his remarks to mean an indow 
of @ suggestion by Eric Johnson, former ] 

of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, that As 
labor leaders be made ambassadors to 

mations. 3 

The convention took note of charges Uy 
World Federation of Trade Unions (of whi 
CIO is a member and which the AFL hal 
demned) was Communist-dominated and 
pediment to American plans ior fighting thes 
of totalitarianism. It authorized CIO offiai 
consultation with the British Trades Unio 
gress (which had recommended suspension | 
world organization), ‘‘to take whatever ac 
relation to the WFTU and the internatione 
movement as will best accomplish CIO \polic 
objectives.”’ - “ 

The CIO continued its Political Action Cé 
tee in its old form and declared against a ti 
labor party; sanctioned a fourth-round wagy 
paign through declaring it “essential in a ds 
economy for wages to be ever increasing & 
the wage segment of our national income 
enlarging through taking a greater share 
ever-increasing national income’’; approyv 
operation in social, political and economic ni 
with the AFL but showed coolness to the AF" 
tation toward organic unity; called for: 
Hartley repeal and Wagner Act restoration ¥ 
amendment; demanded enactment of a civil) 
program, price controls, an excess profits — 
corporations, and commodity rationing. Iii 
matters the CIO continued less conservatiy§ 
the 2 1 
Philip Murray was re-elected to his ninth 
dential term. Also re-elected were James B. | 
international secretary-treasurer, and the nin 
presidents. 2 = 

Policies of John L. Lewis—Figures promingl 
1948 labor activities included, as usual, Jay 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Work! 
Powerful union with the demonstrated ab 
close down a basic industry on which other 
industries depend. Late in 1947 Mr. Lewis 
get the AFL to follow him in defying the:> 
Hartley Law, particularly in refusing to fa 
non-Communist affidavits of union officers. 
Subsequent meeting of the UMW executive ~ 
Mr. Lewis penciled on a half-sheet of note ? 
“Green AFL, We disaffiliate, Lewis, 12-1 
So the miners withdrew for the second time,# 
having reafiliated early in 1946. Their first a 
drawal took place in 1935, when Mr, Lewis ; 
ais and other unions out to found the CIO. | 

In February, 1947, Mr. Lewis warned th 
tuminous coal operators that he would take 
independent action necessary’ to enforee 
union’s pension plan of $100 a month for. 
union miner 60 years or over, with 20 years’ 5s 
in the mines. On March 12 he announced nail 
operators had ‘‘dishonored’’ their contract.) 
four days later 360,000 miners stayed away’ 
work. Ezra Van Horn, operator trustee ©: 
miners’ welfare fund—financed then by & 
of 10 cents a ton on bituminous productior 
raising about $50,000,000 a year—protested 
the strike was provoked to force him to viol auth) 
ety tl “granting benefits to persons not en 
to em.”* | 

Numerous and involved steps that followe: 
cluded the naming, by President Truman 
fact-finding board, which Placed responsibilit/ 
the work stoppage on Mr. Lewis; issuance 
U.S. District Court injunction against the | th 
intervention by the Speaker of the House, Jal 
W. Martin, Jr., and appointment of Senator & 
Bridges (R., N.H.) as the “neutral” trustee o 
union welfare fund. Messrs. Lewis and Br 
outvoting Mr. Van Horn, eventually put 
sion plan into effect.. A few days before 
July 1 deadline Mr. Lewis won from the » 
operators a new contract, which doubled | 
welfare fund tax to 20 cents a ton and gav 
Miners a $1 a day raise in pay. This inerd 
the basic wage to $14.05 a day, compared 
$7.09 in 1939, and raised the welfare fund’ 
nual receipts to about $100,000,000. . 4 

In the meantime; Mr. Lewis had been — 
for the second time for contempt of court in 
nection with continuance of a coal strike. Jub 
T. Alan Goldshorough, of the U. S. District ¢ 
for the District. of Columbia, assessed a fink 
$20,000 against Mr. Lewis and one of $1,408) 
against the United Mine Workers. These 
double the -penalties assessed in a previou 
Somewhat similar case against the same union 
its leader. Justice Goldsborough enunciated wi 
was regarded as a new principle of law th. 
union must be held responsible for the acts ©: 


financial reports in Delaware, New Hampshire and 
North Dakota. Other restrictions have been en- 
acted in ofher states. 


Labor Conventions 


When the international convention/of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor met in Cincinnati, os 
aid that of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tiens at Portland, Ore., in November two weeks 
after the election, delegates expressed their in- 
tention to demand fulfillment of all legislative 
promises in the Democratic platform and in Presi- 
dent Truman’s campaign speeches. These included 
not only repeal or drastic modification of the Tait- 
Hartley law but laws against the return of the 
Sweatshop; for the control of infiation and stabili- 
zation of prices; raising of the minimum wage to 
at least 75 cents an hour; extension of the Social 
Security act to 2,000,000 not now proected; wider 
extension of educational facilities to children of 
workers; low-cost housing and slum clearance and 
strengthening of the Department of Labor. 

erican Federation of Labor—The convention 
gave unusual attention to international affairs: 
illustrating a tendency of American organized labor 
to become more concerned with world labor. 
, rhis attention centered on the progress in the 
‘free’ Europeati Countries of the Marshall Plan 
or European recovery program. Two high officials 
addressed the convention on labors part in this 
program: Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Cooperation 
Administrator, who declared success depends on 
the amount of cooperation given by both Ameri- 
can and European workers; and W. Averell Harri- 
man, the President’s ‘‘roving ambassador,” who 
Said American labor has a most important part 
in laying a ‘‘firm foundation of international 
Teletions” to avert another World war. He expressed 
certainty that war will not come if the dictators 
of the Soviet Union are made to realize that the 
democratic nations will stand together. Irving 
Brown, AFL representative in Europe, pictured the 
AFL as an inspiration for trade unionists in coun- 
tries this side of the Iron Curtain. 

The AFL convention adopted resolutions reiterat- 
ing support of the European recovery program and 
of “‘a defensive military alliance (py the United 
States with other countries) against totalitarian 
aggression which may threaten friendly relations 
in Europe, Asia or elsewhere.”’ It recommended, in 
another significant departure from past AFL policy, 
severance of all trade relations with the USSR 
“until such time as Russia is ready to lift her 
barbarous blockade of Berlin.’’ 

On the domestic side the AFL called on Congress 
to repeal the Taft-Hartley Law and restore the 
Wagner Act, with the proviso that after these two 
objectives are attained ‘‘we will be ready to con- 
Sider any amendment that may be desirable to im- 
prove this (Wagner) act and strengthen collective 
bargaining procedures.’’ The AFL also made per- 
manent its political participation policy, on a 
bi-party basis, through its Labor’s League for 
Political Education; became more definite in seek- 
ing reunion with the CIO, and urged reaffiliation 
of the United Mine Workers and the International 
Association of Machinists; called for a compre- 
hensive long-range federal housing program with 
emphasis on needs of low-income families; en- 
dorsed a federal aid-to-education program; urged 
a satutory minimum wage of $1 an hour and 
broadening of the Wage-Hour Law to cover all 
Workers in interstate commerce; advocated exten- 
sion of the social security system, and inauguration 
of a national health insurance program; declared 
in favor of price reductions in preference to “fe arth 
round’’ wage increases. 

Reelected unanimously: William Green to his 
25th term as AFL president; George Meany, to his, 
tenth as international secretary-treasurer; the 
ae vice presidents and executive board mem- 

TS. 
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Congress of Industrial Organizations—The inter- 
national problem appeared prominently in the CIO 
convention, also, but with a strictly American angle 
to it. The CIO right wing, in full control under 
President Philip Murray, castigated Communists 
and their sympathizers who had gained authority 
or influence in a dozen leftwing CIO unions, and in 
the election campaign had departed from CIO 

licy to back the Wallace Progressive Party. 

However, the official attack was centered on 
leaders of small unions for failing to organize their 

' fields effectively, and no attack on this ground was 
made against Albert J, Fitzgerald, president of the 
United Electrical and Radio Workers, largest of the 
CIO unions that have been charged’ with leftwing 
domination. Mr. Fitzgerald, who was permanent 

‘chairman of the Wallace convention and active in 

the third party’s campaign, was reelected as one 
of the nine yice presidents, and the other left- 
wingers also remained in the CIO under an implied 
threat of further disciplining. 

Associate Justice William O. Douglas, of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, appeared before the CIO as 
the first member cf that tribunal to address g 
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individual members. = 
The Mine Workers, in their October-convent 
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/ ‘the annual salary of Mr. Lewis from | law. Largest was the spring coal strike. A strike 
0 to $50,000, plus expenses; increased salaries | threatened by three railroad operating unions was 
ice President Thomas Kennedy and Secretary- averted by a court injunction and the demands 
surer John Owens from $18,000 to $40,000. The | were settled by White House intervention. Mari- 
ention also doubled the dues of UMW mem- | time and longshoremen’s strikes had serious results 
. $2 to $4 a month and raised the initiation | on both the Bast and West Coasts and the Great 
from $10 to $50. Mr. Lewis declared UMW | Lakes. Strikes occurred in numerous industrial 
ibership had become more valuable through | plants for wage increases, and were finally sevtled, 
fits the union had won. with forecasts of a ‘fourth round” of postwar wage 
bor Leaders—Also prominent was James C. | demands. 

illo, president of the American Federation of The General Motors Corp. averted a threatened 


icians, AFL, whose running battles with broad- | strike of its 225,000 UAW-organized workers by 
that were significant for 


ng networks apparently reached a truce witb | giving wage increases 
signing of a three-year agreement in Marcil. another reason—a tie-up between wages and the 
hitting ‘‘live music in television, with no | cost of living, as determined by the Bureau of La- 


imcreases. There were signs also that Mr. | bor Statistics. Wages go up or down (with a limit 
Hilo was ready to reach agreements with makers | on the down-side) depending on how the BLS con- 
nusical transcriptions and other employers of | Sumers price index moves. The first result was a 
jicians. | slight increase in the pay of automobile workers. 
April public attention focussed on the serious | How extensively this system will be adopted was 
nding of Walter Reuther, president of the | thought to depend on the unions’ reactions in the 

‘ed Automobile Workers, ClO. An assailant event of a sharp drop in the cost of living. 
@ shotgun through the kitchen window ot Changes in officials—Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
of Labor, died. Maurice J. Tobin, for- 


Reuther home in Detroit. In October a former | Secretary I 
oY official of this union was arrested am | mer Governor of Massachusetts, succeeded him and 


ged with the offense. Rewards totaling more became a leading figure in the Administration. 
n $100,000 had been offered for capture and David A. Morse resigned as Undersecretary of La- 
Wiction of the assailant, but the Michigan | bor to become director general of the Interna) ional 
police declared they would not be able to | Labor Organization. John Kmetz, a member the 
y for them. United Mine Workers hut named as an AFL man 
Mother prominent labor figure was Wood- | #5 22 ‘Assistant Secretary of Labor, resigned. Ralph 


aaa ga < — eras 
ographica nion, AFL. In legal procee ings | DOE D 
heGame the outstanding opponent of the Tait- Union membership—Encouraged by governmen= 
fley law and its prohibition of the closed shop. | al policies despite the Taft-Hartley law, a total of 
he ITU convention in August, 1947, Mr. Ran- about 15,600,000 members was credited to all 
4 os = ae 2 ; branches of organized_labor by the U. S. Bureau 
fi laid down a policy of resistance to the | of tte The AFL sh q oe 
Hartley Law. In August, 1948, the ITU | of Labor Statistics. e AFL showed a member 
vention sustained him and gave more powers | ship of 7,231,109, on the basis of per capita dues 
its international officers. The union’s fight paid by its affilidted unions. The CIO was credited 
inst the Taft-Hartley law included a year-long with about 6,000,000, with the remainder in the 
s against five daily newspapers in Chicago | non-affiliated’ Railway Brotherhoods, the Inter- 
ich continued publication by using new methods | national Association of Machinists, and other 
wari-typing and photc-engraying, Aas Webs 26 | indepensational, Plannin Association, which in- 
Hing some copy set in distant printshops._ At Judes both “mana ument and labor members 
‘end of 1948 Mr. Randolph faced possible pros- a Se ribabed: £0. anit ole or tions by beginning te 
ion for contempt of court, but the printers ae ates ; DRE, P 
@ encouraged by the pros act that the Taft- lication of a series of studies on the causes of in- 
Pe act oo 1a be eobeee in eae avor dustral peace. Its first two examples were’ the 
y 5 They ahs steadily, as did the cost of aa pete ara eo re ue Pte ees F 
a D ‘or ass Co. In es to) a 
ng. Late in reeked the .U. S. Bureau S roel sympathetic understanding between management 
fistics placed both average wages an 4 iving | and unions was a strong factor in preventing trou- 
@ at unprecedented heights. A disputed point | pie, although the LOF study concluded that strikes 
ees bate a de ag | sometimes serve a useful purpose by clearing up 
? 2 v Se) kd - | grievanees. . 
eoted in April a ‘United Steel- | "the Federal Fair Labor Standards act (Wage- 
‘kers for su d an-| pour law) became ten years old in October. Its 
need ‘some P 5 CT ae accomplishments in the decade were generally 
, without the ; er th eG ree Go praised by Wm. R. McComb, its administrator, and 
ion’s no-strike p edge unti e end oO aM by spokesmen for organized labor. A threatened 
t, reversed its attitude. In May the For otor | radical revision by conservatives in Congress ap~ 
Gemands of the United Auto-| peared to have been averted by the election re- 
the union to agree | Suits. ‘Instead, there was the probability the 
Iso. was followed by | law’s coverage would be broadened and its bene- 
jon. Economists, | fts increased. 


rsal of ‘ 
rning of the possibility of dangerous inflation,| A development under this law was the so-called 
agreed in predictions of when the upward trends | «‘oyertime on overtime’’ case. The Supreme Court 
ae th wage Jevels and living costs would be | held that stevedoring companies in the New York | 
Tt to a halt. area must figure in “premium pay’’ for undesirable 


Sommunists im labor unions—They appeared to | working hours, in calculating the average hourly 
sing ground through (1) ‘action of | earnings of employes. This decision was opposed 
(2) the Taft-Hartley non-| py the union involved, the International Long- 

) poor showing in the | shoremen ‘Association, AFL, as well as by em- 
sive Party, backed | ployers. Predictions were made that the decision 


an all-time high with more | ing pillions of dollars—somewhat similar to the 
_ including farm workers, ac- “portal to portal cases’’ which Congress stopped 
™. S. Census Bureau. by a special law. Certain members of Congress 
p litical programs—Hindered at first by | called for immediate ‘‘overtime-on overtime’’ ac- 


pi fF + 
=; cto: in the elec- | tion, but Congress did not act, and late in the 
Taft-Hartley law, later victor rsed. on Credicted flood of suits had failed to 


ctivities to be passed on by the | year the ¢ 
it r- me. Authorities said the effects of the decision 
Lehane sper tie we icted to the maritime industry, and that 


roved and power- | were restr: 
P = employers in most cases were protected by the 


impeded by the Taft-Hartley | ‘‘portal to portal’ law. 
~ Work Stoppages (Strikes) in the United States 
Source: United States Department of Labor; Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Number |Workers an 
eee eeeined ata: idle Year stoppages jinvolved days idle 


stoppage involve id 
; 16,949,000||1947......+-+: 3,693 


0}. 6,701,000} | 1948 
Jan... 


2,170,000 |34,600,000 


2,116,000} 
3,467,000 


6.7 36,300,000 
i 6,760,000 416,000,000! 


inary estimates. 


would result in a flood of suits for back pay total- 
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756. Labor—Union Membership; Major Occupation Group 
Labor Union Memberships 


: ; Hae 
: bership of trade unions in the United States are subject to quali 
is ange eee "and uncertainties in others. There is no official check on the gectphere te clair 
the unions, by either a government agency or the parent labor bodies. The following are Departme 


Labor estimates: 


Mens 
APPROXIMATE TRADE Pes MEMBERSHIP, Railway Labor Organizations i : 
Total organized workers: 15,600,000 t 
American Fed. of Labor. . ... Fate Approximate membership of the standard J 
Longress of Industrial Org. . . Eee ong way labor, organizations are estimated as fob 
eee ae OF Bee eaten @seonot Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and é 
2 SRR oo eee ea i nginemen........ cos Sian e Cael P 
our railroad train and en- B tL five -nnicinbers 7 
i x ,000 rotherhood of Locomotive angineers..... ‘ 
eae ee 173:000 Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen........ 21 
Other Independent Unions Order of Railway Conductors............. 34 
(estimated)... 2.2.2... 600,000 Switchmen’s Union of North America. .... 3 
LARGEST AFL, CIO AND Member- | Order of Railroad Telegraphers. Seg Ao 5 
aes ANDESE DENT ship American Train Dispatchers’ Association... 
(UNAFF ILIATED) UNIONS reported 


Int. Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 

AFL i : nits rer ern ee  - 
aoe f Stationary Firemen, Oilers, 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters.| 1,062,000 | Brotherhood of Statio 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 


797 5 LADORGYS. 3 n5. sani aa ee oy 
POPIG ON thee, ooo cs 0s i feed Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way a 


330,000 | Brotherhood of Railway Carmen.......... 1084 


267,500 | Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 


928,670 Station Employes... 3.06... sas cee 356 


920,857 | Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 1 
600,000 AMENCS.5 i. LF. 2 4 2 has 13 


Sis Railroad Yardmasters of America......___ g 


International Association of Machinists. . 624,000.) constituent unions of its asserted total membe! 
United Mine Workers**........0 | 600,000} of 6,000,000. i ; 


ss 216,025 | The AFL's asserted membership of 7,200,000 
‘Communications Workers of America... . 162,000 | broken down in a report of per capita dues ~ 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen.... 114,000 } 


**The United Mine Workers left the American | This report did not accord completely with s 
Federation of Labor (Dec. 12, 1947). 


Major Occupation Group of Employed Persons, by Sex 
SAS for the U. S. | 


Souree: Bureau of the Census; Estimates (thousands of persons 14 years old and over) 


Maile | Female Both Sexes | 
— { - 
Major occupation grou July | Jan. | July | July | Jan. July | July | Jan. | J 
Seo ceation sé 4 1945 | 1948 | 1948 | 1945 | 1948 | 1948 1945 1948 Bt 
Totalemployed..................... 34,790) 41,273/43,989|19,610/15,876 17,626|54,400/57,149 61 
Professional and semi-professional workers..} 11570 2,519) 2,436) 1,210] 1.541 1,323] 2,780] 4,060] ; 
Farmers and farm managers............ 4,470) 4,264) 4,490| “490; 187] °274) 4'960| 4°451 41 
Proprietors, managers and officials, 


Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers, ..| 6,420 


3,0. 
2,3 
+744! 8,0 6,76 7938) 
Operatives and kindred workers...... 340] 8,866] 9,165] 4,250 3,325] 3,522/11,590 12,191)12, 9) 
omestic:service workers........... °° °°" 0 112 Ol} 1,790) 1,581 1,688} 1,930} 1,693 q 
ervice workers, except domestic... __"' "*” 2,120] 2,319] 2,548} 2° 1,825} 1,923} 4,180] 47144 4, 
‘arm laborers and foremen.......°°° °° ° 7” 2,630]. 1,831] 2.672 2,200 609] 1,513] 4,830 2,440 
Laborers, except farm and mines. 5 2,940] 3,233] 3,687 150 85 921 3,090] 3,318 J 


ace | 1 a Os 

Civilian Labor Force—January 1946, male, 37,160,000; female, 16,160,000; total, 53,320,000; Janu 
1947, male, 41,860,000; female, 15,930,000; total, 57,790,000; January 1948, male, 42,846,000; fem 
' 16,368,000; total, 59,214,000. = 

Employed in non-agricultural industries—January 1946, male, 29,550,000; female, 14,750,000; tor 
44,300,000; January 1947, male, 34,060,000; female, 14,830,000; total, 48,890,000; January 1948 me 
35,018,000: female, 15,071,000; total, 50,089,000. , Pa 

Employed in Agriculture—July 1945, male, 7,190,000; female, 2,710,000; total, 9,900,000; July 1¢ 
wale, oau ee: female, 2,160,000; total, 9,970,000; July 1947, male, 8,134,000; female, 1,932,060 
otal, , i 


Persons not in the Labor Force—January 1946, male, 9,140,000; female, 37,320,000; total, 46,460,008 
January 1947, male, 9,230,000: female, 38,230,000; total, 47,460,000; January 1948, male, 9,06 


aan ae house—(Both sexes)—January 1946, 30,680,000; January 1947, 32,240,000; January 19 


In Sehool—(Both sexes)—January 1946, 7,420,000; January 1947, 8,480,000; January 1948, 8,245,080 
nuary 1946, 8,360,000; January 1947, 6,740,000; Jannuary 1948, 5,919.0 


The Kitty Hawk, Wright Brothers’ Plane, Returns Home 
After 20 years of exile, the Kitty Hawk, the Wilbur Wright made their first successful ff 
Wright brothers’ historic plane, which was the | at Kitty Hawk, N. c. (Dec. 17, 1903). 
first heavier-than-aig machine to fly, returned More than 15,000,000 persons, including the Id 
to America and reached its final resting place in Ee George V, viewed the frail bamboo cany 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washington (Noy. | 82¢ piano wire crate w 
22, 1948). The ‘venerable plane was sent to the 
Kensington Museum in London in 1928 by Orville 
Wright, the Surviving brother, after the Smith- 
sonian had selected a plane built by Dr. Samuel P. da 
Langley, secretary of the institution, as the first eath of Orville Wri ] 
‘oOWer-propelled craft to fly Successfully. Dr. | (Jan. 30, 1948), a letter was found am oH 
angley's plane plunged into the Potomac from its effects in which’ he asked the English museun 4 
‘launching platform nine days before Orville ana return the plane to the United States, 2 4 


Bs J , : 


e practical release of atomic or nuclear energy 
an achievement equivalent to the discovery of 
Its consequences are world shaking, affecting 
as 
g mankind a new source ef power. 

achievement of 


neutrons; Dec. 2 
faining nuclear chain reaction was initiated 


an uranium-graphite pile at Stagg Field 
um, Chicago; July 16, 1945, 5:30 
first atomic explosion created by man blasted 
Yew Mexico desert near Los Alamos; Aug. 6, 
when the first atomic bomb used im warfare 
dropped on Hiroshima, Japan. 
roshima, 343,000 population, was 60 per cent | 
erated. A second bomb was dropped on Naga- 
253,000, five days later and it 
reported one-third destroyed. 
ne story of the release of atomic energy really 
experiments and 
ries in nuclear physics in the thirties, but 
start was in January 1939, when 
. O. Hahn (Nobel prize winner in 
and F. Strassmann proved that an isotope 
arium was produced by neutron bombardment 
‘anium, the neutron being @ fundamental par- 
of matter without electrical charge and with 
gs about equal to that of the proton or nucleus 
hydrogen atom. Two refugees from Ger- 
_ O. R. Frisch and Lise Meitner, suggested 
the absorption of a neutron by uranium 
us sometimes caused that nucleus t split into 
O ately equal parts with the conversion of 
2 of the mass, by Einstein’s 1905 formulation, 
enormous quantities of energy, & process called 
on. These reports were discussed Jan. 26, 1939, 
theoretical physics in Wash- 
D. C. jointly sponsored by the George 
i Carnegie Institu- 
ashington, with Niels Bohr of Denmark, 
co Fermi and others considering the problem. 
4mental confirmation of uranium fission in 
laboratories followed and the suggested 
hood. of emission of neutrons in the process 
demonstrated. This indicated the possibility 
chain reaction releasing enerey explosively, 
neutrons produced splitting asunder other 
m atoms producing neutrons and energy. 
world’s common sources of power, 
sunlignt and water 


ore heat which ignites more fuel. 
ee particles of the 
he sort that initiate them and they may be 
Sient in nuntber to propagate the reaction’ in 
ehboring nuclei. This is called a chain reaction, 
44 is this sort of reaction 
» of energy that occurs 

June 1940, just after the 
br voluntarily restricted publication of 
the subject of uranium fission in scien- 


» journals, it was known that slow neutrons 
s fission in one isotope, uranium 235, but 
the other, uranium 938. It was known that 


; average number of neutrons emitted per fission 


s between one t 
5 on achieved but its possibility was clear. 


until Aug. 10, 1945, 
‘War Department released as a part of 
the now famous 
a semi-technical report on the 
use of atomic energy for 
been achieved. was 
H. D. Smyth of Princeton at the 

* §. Army, 
as the Army 


Washington, D. C 


Atomic Bomb and Atomic Energy 


Practically all the technical and 
about the atomic bomb that can be 
security regulation 


report. 
Das thi Deir mow 

e moderator, slowing 
+e way. in both England and Ger- 


y ied graphite for heavy water. Z 
po make i, fen ace io epee 
‘ound necessary t ; 

d eakara sample) 


any ura 
“the more abundant isotope U 238 (more 


American scientists substituted.) 
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. -The Atomic Bomb and Atomic Energy 
ee” By WATSON DAVIS, Director, 


Science Service 


than 99%). The more common kind prevents the 
chain reaction, by absorbing neutrons. 

An enormous isotope separation plant, using 
gaseous diffusion methods, was erected at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. Much of the experimental work for 
the whole project was done there. . 

Two new elements, heavier than uranium 92, 
both of which were made to order and neither 
of which was known to exist im nature, played an 
important part in the atomic bomb researches and 
manufacture. These were elements 93 and 94. 

Formation of element 94 from uranium 238 by 
neutron capture was effected in_ the Radiation 
Laboratory of the University of California in 1941. 
The new element was found to undergo slow neu- 
tron fission like uranium 239. It was named 
plutonium (Pu). 

Plutonium, radio-active but approximately as 
stable as radium, was obtained from uranium. 238, 
element 92, by, way of the intermediate short- 
lived element 93, named neptunium (Np) discov- 
ered in 1940. The following isotopes have been an- 
nounced: Np 237, Np 238, Np 239, Pu 238, Pu 239. 
Uranium 238 changes to neptunium and neptunium 


|to plutonium by beta ray transformation. Plu- 


tonium emits an alpha ray and slowly changes 
back to U 235. - 

Manufacture of plutonium from U-238 allowed 
utilization of the inert uranium isotope for atomic 
power purposes. It allowed the advantage of 
sharp chemical separation of, different elements 
instead of the tedious diffusion methods of isotope 
separation. 7 

Thus transmutation, for centuries the alchemists’ 
goal, became the method of choice of the group of 
Scientists who worked out the chemistry of the 
atomic bomb. 

The problem was to separate two or more kinds 


other in no 
slightly heavier 
by this difference was slow and tedious, especially 
since the part valuable for actual use 
bomb makes up less i 
in any quantity of the ore. 

Here the knowledge and skill of chemists who 
have studied the behavior of radium and other 
radioactive elements was put to good advantage. 
It has been found in work with such elements 
that their weight and their chemical nature de- 
pend on two kinds of minute particles which make 
up the hearts of their atoms. 

The number of one kind of particle, 
in the atom heart is responsible 


the neutron. 
protons and 143 neutrons, adding up to 235, while 
uranium 238 has three more 


had to be separated, be- 


when uranium 239, formerly the 
heaviest known element, emitted its “beta ray it 
changed into a still heavier element, neptunium. 
peta ray and changed into 


task. Plutonium does 
by which it was formed, 
transformation by i 
and turns back into uranium 235. c 
happens so slowly that plenty of time for 
the atom-splitting reaction of plutonium to do its 
work. . Y . ; 
of researches it was possible to 
time two heavier transuranium 
elements, number 95 named americum 
C done by bombard- 


particles. 
allowed 
physical 
elements. Curium glows so 
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radioactivity that it is possible to take its photo- 
graph by its own light. j ke G 
‘Thorium, as well as uranium, is a raw material 
for the atomic age, since a kind of uranium can 
be made from thorium, a much more abundant ele- 
ment than uranium. The importance of thorium in 
atomic energy production and control became 
known when proposals for international control 
were first made to the United Nations by the 
United States. 

Uranium isotope 233 can be produced from thor- 
jum in an atomic pile chain-reacting through the 
action of controlléd fission of the elements that 
have been used in atomic bombs, uranium 235 and 
plutonium 239. Thorium is bombarded with neu- 
trons in a manner similar to the production of 
plutonium from non-fissionable uranium isotope 
238. 


Machines for the acceleration of high voltage 
particles have played a major role in the discovery 
of atomic energy processes, plutonium haying been 
made first in the cyclotron. Largest of the atom 
smashing apparatus so far built is the University of 
California’s 184-inch synchro-cyclotron, using the 
principle of frequency modulation to overcome 
relativity effects. 

Artificial production of mesons, previously ob- 
served only in cosmic rays was accomplished (Feb. 
21, 1948) in the large Berkeley cyclotron with the 
‘use of 380,000,000 electron-volt alpha particle bom- 
bardment. Since the meson is one of the funda- 
mental particles of the atom and an important tool 
fcr studying the nature of the forces holding the 
nucleus together, this was hailed as the most 
important advance since the discovery of uranium 
fission in 1939. 

Since even the largest present cyclotron possesses 
barely ‘enough power to produce low-energy me- 
sons, the Atomic Energy Commission authorized 
two gigantic accelerators which will bein the multi- 
billion electron-volt range. Both are proton- 
Synchrotrons. One of 60 foot-diameter will be 
constructed in about three years at Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, Long Island, N. Y., costing 
approximately $3,000,000, producing two to three 
billion electron-volt protons. The other at Berke- 
ley will be of 110-foot diameter, yielding six to 
seven billion electron-volt protons, and will cost 
are $9,000,000 and take four to five years 
O build. 

More than 50 particle accelerators are operating 
in the United States in the range of millions of 
electron volts. About an equal number are sched- 
wed for construction. Synchrocyclotronms under 
construction at Columbia University, University of 
Chicago, and Carnegie Institute of Technology are 
in the range of the University of California 184- 
inch cyclotron now operating. A synchrotron is 
virtually completed at Berkeley which for the first 
time will accelerate electrons to energies of 300,- 
000,000 electron volts. 

About a dozen chain-reacting piles (nuclear reac- 
tors) are known to be operating in the world and 
about ten of them are in the United States, Canada 
and England being the only known locations of 
these atomic energy plants outside the United 
States. The large reactors at Hanford, Wash., 
produce plutonium for bombs from natural uran- 
ium with graphite as moderator. A smaller ura- 
nium-graphite reactor at Oak Ridge, Tenn., is used 
for research purposes and for production of radio- 
active isotopes. Argonne National Laboratory, near 
Chicago, has both a uranium-graphite and a urani- 
um-heavy-water reactor, both used for research. 
There-are reactors at Los Alamos, New Mex., used 


Science Service and Science Clubs of America | 


Disseminating scientific information to the pub- 
lic and acting as a liaison agency between scien- 
tists and the world-at-large, Science Service is an 
educational institution, with headquarters at 1719 
N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. Cc. Newspapers are 
Served with accurate and complete wire and mail 
reports of the latest scientific discoveries and de- 
velopments in all fields of science, while individuals 
may, ines ec. Rec News Letter 

an emistr: mont 
THINGS of science, ey etc. BabA weiigtsp os 

Trustees of Science Service are: Edwin G: Conk- 
lin, Princeton University; Frank R. Ford, Evans- 
ville Press; Ross G. Harrison, 

A. H. Kirchhofer, Buffalo Evening News; Kari 
Lark-Horovitz, Purdue University: 


ne 


Atomic Bomb and Atomic Energy; Science Clubs 


in atomic bomb research, one of which is 
tially an atomic bomb under control, rele iJ 
energy slowly. It uses plutonium, produces# 
neutrons and requires no moderator suci 
graphite or heavy-water. 


A research react<i 
Brookhaven is ‘approaching completion. ba 

Atomic power research is being conducted 8 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory at Schenecs 
N. Y. None of the existing reactors produce 
usable power. i By 

Nuclear energy is likely to have its first n 
power application in a naval ship, thus enab 
make long voyages without refueling, and this 
happen in five to 10 years. : 

Both radioactive and stable isotopes (elem 
alike except for weight) are available as by-? 
ucts of the atomic energy program and are 
used for research and in medicine, industr 
agriculture.'! The 96 known elements have 
than 800 isotopes. About a hundred radioiso 
are available from the Atomic Energy Comm® 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and more than a hun 
stable isotopes are obtainable from the AE 
otherwise. One important radioisotope is ¢s} 
14, with a half-life of 5,100 years, used as & 
in investigations of photosynthesis, metabe 
chemical transformations of carbon compo 
etc. Radioiodine 121 and radiophosphorus 3 
widely used in treatment of patients with 
cerous diseases and in studying these dise 
Radiocobalt 60 is being used similarly experi 
tally. Some of the isotopes are available fo 
eign distribution. About 50 chemical compo 
labeled with C 14 are available. Tritium (4 
and helium 3 are isotopes newly available. — 

Attempts and proposals for the internat) 
control of atomic energy through the Uniteds 
tions have reached a stalemate, with milf 
deyelopments secret in all countries. 

Eight atomic bombs are known to have 
exploded, three in 1945, two in 1946 at Bikin 
three at Eniwetok in April and May of 1948.3] 
tails of the three nuclear explosions at Eniy 
Atoll Proving Grounds, westernmost of the 7 
shall Isands, in the Pacific, were not annouw 
except that new designs of weapons were 
tested and that ‘‘the position of the United S| 
in the field of atomic weapons has been subs 
tially improved.’’ 

In the 1946 bomb tests at Bikini atoll (abou! 
miles east of Eniwetok), Test Able (July 1). 
sisted of an explosion in the air similar 
bursts over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, while | 
Baker (July 25) was a shallow underwater = 
sion. The targets were naval ships, 5 

While the numbers of ships sunk or put 6 
action by both bombs was impressive, the ou st 
ing consequence was the radioactive contamina 
of the ships and the lagoon in the second urs 
water test. For more than a year after the E 
explosion the materials most exposed to the 
plosion were ‘‘hot’? with radioactivity. Anil 
exposed as crews upon the test ships would | 
suffered heavy fatalities, immediately or 
after-effect. Of the 92 target ships assemble: 
Bikini only nine escaped damage. The other 
were either sunk, damaged or contaminated, | 

If international control of atomic energy is: 
achieved, the world has the danger of being 
jected to the radioactive poison products of 
fission of uranium and plutonium. The de 
dealing radioactive mists and dusts can © 
slow and lingering deaths and can ruin areas 
taminated by the atoms that will continue te 
plode for many years afterwards. 4 


Frank Thone, Jane Stafford, A. C. Monahan, J) 
jorie Van de Water, Martha G. Morro: 5 Ron 
Lydia Schweiger, Joseph H. Kraus, Marga 
pba eel gies Ope es s = 
Oo stimulate amateur interest in science, 
ticularly on the part of youth, Science Chak 
America is administered by Science Service. 
devoted to scientific interest in schools are aff 
without cost and receive helpful s Tvices. 
affiliated numbered (Nov. 1, 1948) more than 14) 
With about a third of a million members. __|| 
Science Clubs of America and Science Se 
weld the thousands of laymen and scientists, tes 


| ets and students, youths and adults, amateurs § 


professionals, into a great movement for un 
Standing and applying science in neighborhi 
community, national and world affairs. aL 

To encourage gifted young people, Science Cf 
of America annually conducts the Science Tal 
Search for the Westinghouse Science Scholar 


t 
a 


In each of the first, seven Science Talent Secor 
more than 15,000 graduating seniors in ek sch 


contestants are invited to W: 
the Science Talent Institute. | 
days of the Institute the scholarships are awa 
to the winners for use in colleges, universities | 
technical schools of their choosing, “ey 


all over the country ree oe Each yei 
i 
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Science Review of the Year—1948 


| 
ese many advances in science and technology during 1948 have be i 
. : en Tr 
of them are described in the pages of the weekly magazine published ne ported by Science, CrENGE 


S LETTER, to which you can refer in your local library. 


If you wish more information about 


particular report, you may find it through the SCIENCE NEWS LETTER i i i 
-! - - R index 
2G June 26 and Dec. 25, or if you have difficulty in finding the issue you araatts Any Cane 
wo 3-cent stamps for each inquiry, to Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. c. 


of AERONAUTICS 


af 
ed of sound was surpassed. many times 
Wing report that an Air Force pilot had 
ved sustained horizontal supersonic flight in 
owed plane. 
official world record of 670.98 miles per hour 
set. by an Air Force test fiyer with a fully 
d standard jet fighter, the North American 


engine for aircraft, capable of producing 
oximately 5,000 pounds thrust, was installed 
e North American F-86A. 
ant bomber, the Air Force’s B-36, completed 
n00-mile test flight with a gross weight of 
pounds, heaviest load ever carried by an 
Ca 
iper-supersonic wind tunnel for testing guided 
L and aircraft has a perfectly-controlled 
ble throat that permits quick changes in the 
sonic flow of air. 
© supersonic wind tunnels many times larger 
any others in the world, were completed, 
a third, largest of all, nearly completed at 
nment aviation laboratories. 
ip rimental development was begun on the 
Ws largest helicopter, to be equipped with a 
hable. bus-sized capsule. 
astruction was begun on the world’s largest 
hip, a 65,000-ton aircraft carrier without the 
ar ‘‘island’’ superstructure. 
erchangeable hulls, radically new develop- 
on a light-weight Navy amphibian plane 
went extensive flight and landing operations 
stermine the best design. 
pating drydock 103 feet long and nearly 40 
wide, designed to permit repair work on giant 
Hanes without hoisting them aboard seaplane 
, successfully passed tests. 
harts for use of pilots were issued showing the 
limits within which nine types of trans- 
and cargo planes of various weights can be 
safely operated in thunderstorms. 
sriscope for airliners combined in one deli- 
instrument the periscope and bubble sextant, 
bling navigators to determine their positions 
the stars without the customary viewing bubble 
lecting above the plane surface. 
sw nylon fabrics for parachutes, dubbed rip- 
material, added safety in jumping from 
es. by its strength and ability to stop tiny 
_ before they spread to make the parachute 
jolybden um nozzles on ram-jet engines were 
ected from gas temperatures ranging up 
0.degrees Fahrenheit by several ceramic coat- 


g 

ractory porcelain blades showed promise for 

n high temperature turbo-jet engines. 

‘conditions of flight of which a plane is 

able were reproduced by a huge electronic- 
cal device, complete with an accurately 


hani 
lated flight deck, developed to aid pilot train- 


A dically new plane with channel wings replac- 
‘the customary straight wings underwent taxi 


xperimental wing for airplanes had a suction 
wrough which part of the boundary layer 
air is drawn away. : 
rag caused by ordinary projecting airborne 
na for planes and rockets was eliminated by 
notch antenna that lies fiat on the flying 


ato with their rotating pant outside and 
sionary “ont nae were built for testing 
il Ww 


sile mi ls. 

Ss weat-cooling’’ system which operates in some- 

| the same way as the body’s perspiring was 
to increase the eficiency of turbo-jet 


iothing ventilated by piping air through tubing 
all surfaces of the. body kept pilots comfortable 
Hemperatures ranging from 30 degrees~below 
5 Fahrenheit to 180 degrees above. 

wo-color viewing screens were developed for 
‘radar scanners. : ee 5 
otavigation system showed on a meter the 
peition of a plane at any time and place 

ght. ; ; 


ASTRONOMY 


Radioastronomy, new branch of astronomy, used 
radar and other high frequency waves to study’ 
meteors, the sun and distant stars. 

Giant 200-inch telescope was formally dedicated 
conspicuous advances made in its final adjustment, 
and peeks were taken deeper into cosmic space 
than ever before possible. 

__ Fiith moon for the planet Uranus, that completes 
its path around Uranus in 30 hours, was discovered 
well within the orbit of the planet's four previ- 
ously known satellites. 

_ Nine white dwarf stars were discovered, bring- 
ing to 100 the number of superdense and degen- 
erate stars. 

Gigantic stony meteorite fragment weighing over 
2,000 pounds, discovered in Norton, Kansas, fol- 
lowing an intensive search due to the Kansas fall 
of Feb. 18, is the largest known aerolite and largest 
meteorite of any type ever observed to fall. 

New comets discovered include Mrkos, Wirtanen 
II, Keuskamp, Pajdusakova-Mrkos, Honda-Bernes- 
coni, Wirtanen Ll, Ashbrook-Jackson, Johnson, 
Wirtanen IV and 1948 1; periodic comets Forbes 
and Neujmin were rediscovered. 

Infrared heat-light reflections from Mars _ indi- 
cated possibility. that mosses and lichens exist on 
that planet. 

Rings of Saturn and the planet’s inner satellites 
were pictured as consisting of a thin layer of hoar- 
frost covering a very cold surface, perhaps solid 
ice, following discovery that the spectra of Saturn’s 
rings and inner satellites resemble that of a thin 
sheet of ice. 

Photoelectric photometer was made more sensi- 
tive to light in near infrared region of sun’s or 
star’s spectrum by cutting down the circuit 
capacity. 

New minor planet was found to be one of only 
three or four asteroids known to have come within 
the earth’s orbit. 

A “noya’’ or new star was found in the constella- 
tion of Cygnus the swan, and two were reported in 
the constellation of Serpens the serpent. 

Variable star of the Beta-Cephei type was found 
through use of the photoelectric photometer to 
increase suddenly one magnitude in brightness, 
then fade to normal in 15 seconds. i 

Fifteen of the brightest blue stars in the Pleiades 
cluster were found to rotate with velocities aver- 
aging 102 miles per Beem: one having 
equator a speed of 136 miles per second. 

Point in the direction of the constellation Cyg- 


nus, broadcasting 1,500 times more energy to the 


earth than any point in the surrounding area, was 
tound to send noise of constant intensity at about 
100 megacycles frequency and above, and to send 
noise of varying intensity at frequencies below 


100 megacycles. BIOLOGY 


Human ova or eggs were fertilized in a test 
tube with human spermatozoa, and fertilization, 


demonstrated by initiation of cell division, took | 


place in at least four of the ova. 

A rat egg can be fertilized when less than one 
hundred male sex cells are present, rabbit ova need 
a thousand spermatozoa, experiments of impor- 
tance for artificial insemination in the livestock 
industry showed. 

Eggs started in the pody of one hen were trans- 
ferred to another, fertilized, and finally laid and 
hatched. 

Progesterone, hormone,long supposed to be found 
only in mammals, was detected in hens, ’ 

Chicken and turkey eggs hatched, and fertilized 
mammalian ova developed into normal embryos 
ones hours of chilling at near-freezing tempera- 

ures. 

Heavy water and salt tagged with radio-active 
sodium showed that a newborn baby is 74.6% 
water, a little more than half of this water being 


b ! / 
‘pranes; by the. twelfth week of prenatal life, the 


fetus receives 160 times as much sodium as the 


growing tissues require. ; ; 
Sex evolution, found through gency of ‘‘sexléss’’ 


cells, was reported to proceed in four steps: nuclear 


: 
| 
| 
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division in the cell without the cell itself dividing, 
evolutionary changes in the two that rendered each 
less efficient without the other, halving of the 
Chests Cia er hates a Lah berg and 
union of the two incomplete cells in ne. 

Between 20,000 and 42,000 of the heredity-deter- 
mining units called genes were estimated to exist 
in each of the tiny cells which form a person’s 
body. zi 

Upholders of neo-Lamarckian doctrine scored 
official triumph over Mendelian scientists in the 
USSR. ; ; 

Radioactive carbon revealed a mysterious» Fac- 
tor B. unidentifiable as any known chemical, as 
the first material manufactured by living plants 
through the energy of sunlight; * 
green leaves can add together the two simple 
sugars, glucose and fructose, to form cane sugar. 

New viral agent, BFS-867, was reported to be 

a “‘stem’’ virus from which are descended other 
sleeping sickness viruses, such as western equine 
and St. Louis encephalitis viruses. 
“ Growth hormone, obtained as a pure substance 
from the pituitary glands of slaughtered cattle, 
built both bones and muscles of rats to more than 
twice normal size. 

Small amounts of poisonous carbon monoxide are 
converted into harinless carbon dioxide in the liv- 
ing body, experiments with frogs and mice showed. 

Laboratory world free from radioactivity was 


and guinea pigs. 

Germ-free chicken hatched from germless labor- 
atory egg produced by mating of germ-free par- 
ent birds marked the first time that germ-free 
life in birds was carried into the second generation. 

Success was reported in making such ‘‘impos- 
sible’ grafts as sweet clover on sunflower, cowpea 
on_ tomato, and tomato on geranum. 

Discovery of a tomato plant that is unable to 
shed its pollen simplified hybridizing these plants. 

Strains of hybrid corn with high content of 
paolt, the pellagra-preventing vitamin, were pro- 

ced. p 

Seedcorn and cotton seed exposed on the decks 
of target ships to atom-bomb rays released by first 
Bikini burst produced plants with many abnor- 
malities. 

Evolutionary changes were produced in fruit- 
flies by low concentration of formaldehyde, in 
wheat and barley-by radioactive phosphorus, in 
both plants and flies by ultrasonic sound waves. 

Weed-killer, 2.4D caused roots to grow from 
infant leaves inside a garden bean. 

Vegetables sprayed with a dilute solution of a 
growth-control chemical related to 2,4-D stayed 
— after lying in the open for more than a 
week, 

Presence of the weed-killer 2,4-D in extremely 
small amounts was detected by chemical test using 
a few crystals of chromotropic acid. 

Building blocks of proteins were found to be 
just as valuable as food as the protein itself by 
feeding rats both a natural protein extracted from 
milk and a, mixture of the natural amino acids 
of which it is composed chemically. 


* CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 
(See also The Atomic Bomb) 

Elusive cosmic-ray particle, called both meson 
and mesotron, was created artificially for the 
first time by accelerating hearts of helium 
atoms to energies of 400,000,000 electron-volts in 
a@ cyclotron. 

Special photographic emulsion, containing eight 
imes as much silver bromide as older emulsions, 
Was developed to photograph the path of mesons. 
Electron tracks about two thousandths of an inch 
ae were captured in a special photographie emul- 

Al ha particles’ given off from radioactive ele- 
ments made stars with two to five rays in ppeaial 
photographic plates left in contact with the flat 
ieee aed ther cating that the amount of 

orium in rocks ma: 

Peeper an nlcally. 4 Pert ae a e) 
ough use of rocket-carried Geiger co 
intensity of cosmic ray bombardment. was omar 
Peat from 30 to 100 miles above the earth’s 

Chemical compounds, such as certain acid 
pip ee 8 pete “et fog aon redioastive 

offe or sale . Ss. 
re Sy oiarepetae ‘d Me are 
crowave spectroscope, using waves of th 
length as radar, detected tiny amounts of elven ieat 
elements in the body without use of hazardous 
- sen gett by nee He ee cases where the ele- 
en up in the skin, 5 
detachable area, hair, nails, or other 
orophyl, green pigment in Plants, com 
eee eerie ie aera or Wafers. hela 
SO! : 
studies Mhoiraa: be} 0 60, electron microscope 
alc Was produced in the laboratory by hea 
mixture of magnesia silica and water, Sim is 


it showed that | 


degrees Fahrenheit under pressure of 30,00 01 | 
per square inch; several other naturally otc: 
Silicates were produced experimentally. © 
Quartz crystals more than an inch long 
produced by placing silica and a small | 
crystal in an alkaline solution inside a steel 
then heating to 750 degrees Fahrenheit at # 
sure Oe Tenia pounds Lae square ing 
Use in respi apparatus of a he: 
of potassium with the ability to absorb” 
dioxide and moisture and give off life-sies 
oxygen, enabled a man to carry his own g 
phere along with him. : ; 
First completely synthetic varnish was pre 
through several chemical steps from propylem 
abundantly available from cracking oil. : 
Varnish composed of alizarine-calcium To) 
and linseed oil, with turpentine as the sc 
was reported to duplicate that used on famow 
violins. ae 
An acoustical interferometer, consisting d 
quartz crystals with gas confined between 
was developed to detect invisible infra-red lig 
means of sound too high-pitched for the ¢ 
hear. $ 
Infra-red wavelengths up to 39 microns 
measured by. means of a prism made of the 
bromide and thallium iodide. ~ | 
Color ‘‘staining’’ with light waves was mad 


| Sible by new developments in phase microa 
* created for highly pedigreed mice, rats, rabbits | 


permitting living cells to be observed Wi 
killing them. qd 
Living viruses of parrot fever and small-pox 
cine, and Leptospira, tiny organisms which | 
some types of jAundice and the swamp few 
eastern Europe, were examined with a 
microscope. mF 
New method of cementing lenses, and in 
cases filters, to light-sensitive cells made pa 
more accurate light and exposure meters. a 
Device invented to measure atomic radiatil! 
changing it into light consists of a simple 
containing fluorescent matter and a photo-el@} 
cell surrounded by dry ice. ey | 
Method was developed by which neutrons |) 
be used to photograph the positions of aton 
crystal lattices. = | 
Hydrogen atoms restlessly jump from one | 
tion to another in the crystal structure of a 
of ice, photographs of a stream of neutrons 3 
tered by passing through an ice-crystal showe¢ 
Electrical charges on their particles were { 
to enable certain soapy chemicals called de bers 
to prevent the curdling of paint, cosmetics 
other preparations. | 
Atoms are pushed out of place in smashed P 
measurement of the amounts of X-ray energy # 
tered ‘by the atoms in deformed and normal m 
showed. 2 
Super-tops, suspended in vacuum by mae 
force, were made to spin 633,000 turns a seit 
Movements of as little as a hundred-thouse 
of an inch were detected by use of a ‘“‘tra u 
new instrument consisting of a coiled spring ¥ 
turns separate one by one when the ends ox 
spring are pulled apart. e i 
Development of a super-strong wire, 
through heat treatment and exceptionally ay 
exacting cold working, made possible an 0 
above middle “Cc”? on the tenor banjo or | 
a 


guitar. ry e 
Compound of phosphorus and tungsten knov 
phosphotungstic acid showed where in the cel 
greatest concentrations of proteins occur by 
ing the parts opaque to X-rays. a 
Low temperature of five one-hundredths 
degree above the unattainable absolute zero 0 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit was reached 
use of a magnetic cooling device. } A 
Chemical compound which forms a third lin 
the chain leading to production in the body ox 
pellagra-preventing vitamin was. discovere 
vO rushicn bliste wy 
rushiol, blistering compound of poison i 
successfully imitated for research oe 
synthetic compound that resembles iris: fe 4: 
product not only in basic chemical structu: be 
physiological effects. & [I 


4 


Five to eight times more protection against 
burn than that given by any compound now i 
Was promised by ethyl-p-diethylaminob en/ 
and methyl-p-dimethylaminobenzoate, compo 
that can be applied in lotions, ointments oF 


tions. ‘A 
physics was awarded to F 


Nobel prize ‘in 
M.S. Blackett of Britain’s Manchester Unit 
for discoveries in the field of cosmic radiatic 
chemistry to Prof. Arne Tiselius of the Institi 
ee ety: peste University, - 

e S oO! arating, ec’ 
analyzing colloids. ie sb SS 


ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY }| 


Oil containing millions of t; articles of 
bowder or other magnetic meseiel made 
sible a, new fluid clutch consisting of oniy 


— ee 


— 
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ariying shaft. with a plate at its end, driven Fluorine and chlorine make up by weight four- 
plate, and iron-saturated oi] between. fifths of a new plastic that is an unusually stable, 
bustible hydraulic fluids were developed | high-temperature, chemical-resistant material. 
aircraft to eliminate fire hazards. ‘Alkyd molding compound, a new mineral-filled 
of semi-conducting germanium metal that | plastic, was used on electrical conductors and 
eoris ins without the complexity of plates | switch units. 
aments made possible more stable and dur- Oil from tobacco seed was found a better ingre- 
adios, television sets and electronic devices. dient for rosin varnishes than the established 
+ tiny, hollow silver balls measured direct | linseed oil. 
flected heat to show how really hot a person A 75% yield of paper pulp was obtained from 
summer. — ; hardwoods by treating the oak, hickory and other 
um tube using cesium metal both as coating | trees with soda ash and sulfur dioxide. 
® hot cathode and as current-carrying yapor ‘Melamine-formaidehyde was found to give needed 
eleped for changing alternating into direct | strength to paper made from such trees as poplar, 
, : beech, and birch. 
tric current shot at a diamond clip was Combination fungicide and shoe dressing for 
led as much as 500 times by new method | leather goods protected it from mildew and other 
on discovery that electric currents pro- | fungi. 
by beams of electrons hitting an insulator Chemical process developed for tanning leather 
increased several hundred times. consisted of first treating the prepared hide with 
pfully controlled experiments to produce pre- | @ compound of the dialdehyde type, thens with 
on artificiaily from winter layer-type clouds resin-forming agents. 
ding with dry ice pellets generally were un- A thousand numbers were stored in a pint of 
ul; rain was not produced unless already | mercury, “‘memory’’ unit developed for high-speeed 
ng naturally within 30 miles of the seeded | electronic computers. 
j Up to 1,600,000 sheets of paper were counted in 
-made snow was produced on a continuous one second by a simplified electronic counter. 
in sufficient quantities in climatic test cham- Jellied gasoline was used to crack rock thou-~ 
test military equipment under simulated | sands of feet underground to permit the fiow of oil 
| conditions. | to the well-holes. 
ors in a laboratory changed hexagonal snow | Modified bazooka was used to perforate oil well-~ 
our different, recognizable shapes. casings to increase petroleum flow in partly ex- 
iodide smoke particles, created by fire in | hausted oil wells. 
1 burners, was tested as a tool for making Synthetic rubber GR-S was produced at freezing 


Hal snow and rain. temperatures, giving longer life to the rubber. 
r type of dry battery used oxygen from the Radio signals of very high frequency were ampli- - 
fead of from chemicals within it. fied by an electron wave tube that projects stream 


i 
gels that interlock automatically to form | of electrons down a tube inside a spiral conductor. 
jature dry cell battery, eliminating the need | Threads of screws, nuts and bolts were standar- 
connections and the necessary soldering, | dized by agreement signed by United States, Cana- 
vealed. ws da and Britain. i 
viess glass was produced by heating with an INVENTIONS 
current passed through the glass; new type |. Notable and interesting inventions patented dur- 
5 that can be heated to 1,800 degrees ing the year include: 
mheit and rapidly cooled without breaking Analysis of the atomic makeup of minerals by 
ed almost entirely of silica. means of a microanalyzer, built somewhat like an 
th of fine film on liquid surface was deter- | electron microscope except that X-rays are used 
an instrument which measures the min- | instead of a stream of electrons. 
istortion of polarized light reflected off the Improved method for rapidly boring minute holes © 
pe. through tiny diamonds with an electric current 
i layers of metal less than a quarter- | fed through the steel needle, the diamond itself 
ath of an inch thick were studied by an elec- | completing the circuit. h 
diffraction instrument that shoots beams of Increased production of penicillin through treat- 
ons through the thin sheet of metal. ment of the molds that produce it with X-ray doses 
rument using the positive ion emission from | powerful enough to create mutated strains that 
platinum surface operating in air detected | produce larger “‘crops.”’ 
im classes of invisible vapors and air-borne Penicillin in higher concentration and with less 
s, including some without odors. tendency to break down before removal from the 
itoring device using a new type of electronic | culture fluid by adding the glucose or corn-steep 
it detected a difference of five electrical im- | liquor gradually and including considerable quan- 
jn a million, checked up on amplitude of | tities of protein. t 
cast waves and power being transmitted. Use of weak solutions of 2,4-D to prevent the 
strical meter of the watt-hour type, requiring | growth of air-borne bacteria without damaging, 
checking, was made with its rotor suspended | the mold from which penicillin is harvested. ~ 
by magnetism. More efficient extraction from Southern pines of 
nera shutter capable of operating at a rate of | the gum that yields turpentine and rosin by spray- 
000,000 frames per second was revealed. | ing with 2,4-D cuts made through the bark of pine 
mera that, develops moving photographic pa- | trees. 5 
sr film four seconds after the picture is Food rich in fats, proteins and vitamins from the 
“ad was developed. ' plant-disease fungus Pusarium lini, long notorious 


ographs were printed in, not on, glass by | as the cause of flax wilt, that can be grown in 
ordinary negative and ultraviolet light, then | large quantities on spent sulfite liquor. 

‘to create a positive permanent picture. Production of the rare-earth element thorium in 
osure time for taking X-ray pictures was cut'| metallic form 99.5 per cent pure by mixing thorium 
Nf by use of a new high-speed X-ray jntensi- | oxide with metallic calcium and freeing the tho- 


; t 
t+ showed how a great. part of the western Efficient and safe method for producing ura~ 
i States and Mexico looks from some 60 miles nium deuteride by bringing concentrated deuterium 


the earth. Me 
Mie cooling of carbon arcs was found to make | uranium under heat and reduced pressure. 
ble a steady arc of high brilliancy with lower Production of uranium, source of atomic energy, 5 


consumption. from low-grade domestic carnotite ores by chemi- | 
separate color images were produced on a cally separating from the worthless ingredients the rx 
> layer of standard black-and-white film from uranium, radium and vanadium in the ore. | . 
} color separation negatives by a new process. Simple, practical and réliable method for giving 
vision, radio relays, facsimile and photog- stainless steels increased resistance to high-tempe- 
were combined in a aca oper rature Beer ee by heating up to 2,250 de- oa 
: led Ultrafax that reproduces at te.evi- grees Fahrenheit. ; - 
ae full page 0. Drinted matter with illus- Tixhaust nozzle for rockets and rocket motors, al 


with an asphalt composition protective coating to 
sen-inch receiving tube for Bone ae be ta oe ie oe jn the extreme heat } 
/mad “of metal, was manufactured on | 0! e charg: \s 
ati ous Fee action’ Beane ; : Robot weather station, on the same general prin- 
“mission was requested of the Federal Com- ciple as the yadiosonde, built to be dropped cre 

ions Commission for a television ine cd pirerest ie ia Bai of polar wastes or on top 0 
nearly six miles above the earth, “strato- | unscalable mo’ é 

having been successfully demonstrated. - Clutch device for motor vehicles which ie 

speed weaving machine, in which light-. pines the advantages of an electromagnetic clutc! 

fat steel gripper shuttl replaces wooden shut- and the mechanical centrifugal type... “are 

nd 1 guides keep ihe shuttle from touching Starting a fire ab the bottom of. an oil me : 
warp yarn, produced cloth 266 times as fast | heat the oil-bearing sand andspeed up flow in P 
muventional machines. : low-yield or nearly exhausted *wells. © © - 

aa . 2 
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Replacement for certain uses of optical ‘‘flats’’ 
Shih eaeoraty selected pieces of plate glass. 


Glass lenses of ‘field glasses, telescopes and 
range-finders made scratch-proof by depositing on 
them in a vacuum a thin layer of vaporized quartz. 


Sweet-potato starch of superior quality obtain- 
able in four hours, as against the 72 required at 
present, by slicing and grating the roots, adding 
lime water, and separating the starch in a centri- 
fuge. : 

Corn sheller that can be attached directly to 
the picker; machine that not only shells the grain 
but shreds the stalks. 

Railway car wheels, without heavy axles, mount- 
ed in tandem with a strong supporting frame on 
both sides that enables trucks to ‘‘lead’’ each 
other around curves. 

Electric motor with rotor of three or more seg- 
ments of a piezoelectric crystal whose vibrations, 
in tune with a rapidly oscillating current, can be 
converted into rotary motion. 


Microscope in which the angle of the eyepiece 
alone can be adjusted while the rest of the instru- 
ment remains unchanged. 

Movie projector that sweeps the completed pic- 
ture onto a curved screen as much as a full half- 
circle in extent by scanning the screen with a 
seyeral-sided rotating mirror. 


MEDICINE 


Announcement was made that gonorrhea could 
be prevented by swallowing a single pill of peni- 
cillin a few hours after exposure. 

Laboratory animal experiments indicated that 
cancer-destroying radioactive iodine could be 
tagged to a chemical which goes directly to the 
part of the body desired, the kidney in this 
instance. 

Development of a technique for taking photo- 
graphs of living body cells under ultraviolet light 
held out hope for an improved way of telling a 
cancer cell’s composition. 

A new high-speed camera which requires one- 
twelfth the exposure to X-rays necessary with 
older equipment was reported as showing promise 
of saving victims of stomach cancer by making 
Mass X-ray detection studies possible. 
~ Cancer-causing chemicals were found to produce 
the sudden evolutionary changes known as muta- 
tions, and the opposite possibility was suggested 
that mutation-causing chemicals may cause cancer. 

Radioactive cobalt for low-cost cancer treatment 
underwent tests at four institutions. 

Preparations of radioactive yttrium, zirconium, 
columbium and lanthanum were made for use in 
selective radiation treatment of certain tissues 
and organs, such as liver, spleen and bone marrow. 

Treatment of cancer with high frequency sound 
Waves was investigated. 

New operations for heart disease patients were: 
creation of a new artery leading off the aorta 
cutting off the top of the heart to prevent clots 
plugging blood vessels elsewhere in the body; and 
Nd the aorta in plastic to prevent its burst- 
ng. 

A common cold-causing virus, named V14A, was 
isolated. 

Discovery of the deadly effect on germs of a 
relative humidity of 509% gave hope of a weapon 
against influenza, pneumonia, strep. sore throat 
and perhaps other diseases. 

Chlorine dioxide came into use as a fiour bleach 
replacing nitrogen trichloride (agene) which had 
been found to cause fits in dogs. 

More reliable syphilis blood test was made pos- 
sible with the discovery of a new testing chemical, 
called cardiolipin, obtained from beef heart. 
An X-ray telescope which gives doctors a 500 
times clearer view than previously possible fo 
the patient’s internal organs was developed and 
showed promise of becoming a weapon for fighting 
stomach cancer. 


Discovery that sputum or spit protects tubercl 
bacilli from streptomycin may Be a clue to ens 
the antibiotic fails against lung TB. : 

A long-range program during which some 15,- 
000,000 children were to be vaccinated against 
tuberculosis with BCG, largest mass vaccination 
undertaking in history, got underway in 11 Euro- 
pean countries. 

Isolation of a blood chemical, serotonin, twice 
as powerful as adrenalin for fighting shock, was 
announced. 


Asparagus was found to contain a substance 
called quercetin which stopped the poison pro- 
duction of the- botulinus organism in test-tube 
experiments. 


Penicillin-sensitivity was restored to. resistant 


disease germs by briefi associating the 
germs of another family” iS ag 
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A penicillin preparation that lingers in tu 
at an effective germ fighting level for fow 
aiter a single dose was made. ; B ii 

Streptomycin, given in conjunction with) 
sium iodide, was found more effective 
treatment of a late type of TB, fibrocaseous\s 
culosis, in guinea pigs. & 

Radioactive iodide was reported to haye # 
tive effect on toxic goiter. & 

Au improved method for extracting prote: 
as albumin and globulin from blood, whic 
eliminates the risk of transmitting jaundics 
in plasma, was developed by removing salt 
the blood with ion exchange resins and paste! 
the blood. “ 

Handkerchief was found to be the most 
tant single method of spreading germs w 
possible exception of bed-making, and ¢ 
aerial disinfectants did not appear to k 
germs. 

Good results with inhalation’ of penicill 
Streptomycin dust were reported in treating 
chronic sinusitis and bronchitis, and in thi 
vention of lung infections following surgery 

A new proten was discovered in blood wi 
the fifth factor in clotting and has been 
ac-globulin. ~ ! 

Evidence was presented that brucellosis 
called undulant fever and Malta fever, ¢ 
transmitted through the air. 

Q fever germs were recovered from raw 
indicating that this may be one mode of spr 
infection. 

New diagnostic test for hookworm and 
caused sickness called schistosomiasis we 
vised to give a quantitative estimate of the nie 
ot eggs discharged by the worms and fluke 

Radioactive iodine and fluoreseein dye 
combined to make diodofiuorescein, succe 
used in brain tumor detection. 

Yellow jaundice puzzle was partly solveéd 
the discovery that there are two kinds of — 
IH causing infectious hepatitis and SH, homo« 
serum hepatitis. 

Discovery of an enzyme in the body, nam 
sulinase, which rapidly destroys insulin, was 
to the cause of diabetes. Y 

First cure of streptomycin of a rare nose & 
called rhinoscleroma was reported. : 


A test for a curable high blood pressure, ¢ 
by tumors which release adrenalin into the’! 
has been devised with the new drug piperidylr 
benzodioxane, or 933F. . é 
TWo new vitamins, BT, which may have ane 
anemia effect, and Bis, believed to contro: 
nicious anemia, were discovered. : 
A new vitamin in wheat which increases 4 
resistance to infection in mice, was announes 
The following new drugs were announces 
Aureomycin, cousin to streptomycin, for ] 
Mountain spotted fever, urinary tract infec 
staphylococcus eye infections, Q fever, and a> 
caused venereal disease called lymphogran 


venereum. 
Bacillomycin, from a strain of the orga 
Bacillus subtilis, for fungus infections, | 


Decapryn, an antiallergic azent, for hay _ 
urticaria, angio-neurotic edema, and bro 
asthma, | 

Dibromo procaine, from radioactive bromin 
a local anesthetic. r 

Dihydroergocornine, from ergot, for high 
pressure. 4 

Khellin, extracted from a Middle Rastern 
called Amni visnaga, for heart dises and 
chial asthma, pK fs 

Parpanit, belladonna-like drug, for patients 
shaking palsy following an attack of the 
disease encephalitis. \ “i 


Phenosulfazole (tradename Darvisul)” fot 
fantile paralysis, z 


Phenurone, synthetic } =) 
bital, for epilensy, fete ek se 

Phthalylsulfacetimide, 
dysentery and other intestinal infections. — 

Polymyxin, from a 
soil and water, to chee’ 
dulant aver, tuaremia, “mi 
Bitis and of blood poisoning and wound infect) 
bacillary dysentery. typhoid and hoid 
and many types of unin ary Entei } 


SKF 538-a, synthe: ] i 
eel fou y: sized complex quinol: 

6257, sulfa drug, for cholera. ars, 

Trimeton, antihistiminie drug, for hay 
bronchial asthma, allergi ( chee 
and angioneurotie edema, Mec 
fe ad Nobel prize in medicine was awar 


f. Paul Mueller of Basel for his discovel 


the insecticidal value of DDT. 
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‘Deaths, Dec. 1, 1947 to Dee. 1, 1948 
e 7 


7 ; Blau, Commodore Thomas (64), vice president of 
Donald B. (62), designer of yachts; Mama- Grace Line; at sea off Canal Zone, Nov. 29. 
See Y:, dk: Blue, Dr. Rupert (80), former U. S. Surgeon Gen- 
gorge Townsend (74), former Yale football eral; Charleston, S. C., April 12. 
broker; New York City, Juy 31. Blumenfeld, Ralph D. (84), American-born British 
s. Helen Goldmark (89), Child study newspaper editor; Dunmow, England, July 17. 
xr; New York City, March 19. Bolton, Gen. Newell Castle (59), Ohio industrialist, 
* alexander (78), retired Federal Judge; philanthropist; Camden, S. C., Dec. 28, 1y47. 
21. Boone, Perley (61), retired newspaperman, pub- 
, retired magazine pub- licist; “New York City, Sept. 6. 
y, March 2%. Booth, Sir Alfred"(75), former chairman of Cunard 
Chief Justice of Steamship Co.; Surrey, England, March 13. 
Booth, Mrs. Maud Ballington (82), cofounder of the 


Jan. 1. “! 
stage star; ace a of America: Great Neck, N. Y., Aug. 


York City, May 9. | Le . : 
m; Frederick Irving (70), writer, news-| Bowerman, Frank (79), big league baseball player; « 
man; Pittsfield, Mass., Dec. 23, 1947. | _ Romeo, Mich., Nov. 30. . 
m, Dr. Troyer Steele (47), Hunter College Bowen, William J. (80), American Federation of 
sor; Primos, Pa., ‘April 3. Labor leader: New York City, July 27. 
s, Vice Adm. Adolphus (69), directed fight Bradford, Roark (52), ex-newspaper man, short 
st Nazi U-boats in World War I}; Houston, story writer; New Orleans, La., Noy. 13. + 
June 19. : Bradley, Brig. Gen. John J., U. S. A., retired (79), 
s, Frank Mills (81), architect; New York veteran of Boxer campaign, World War I; 
Aug. ‘31. Detroit, May 21. 

, Constantin (78), former Premier of Brainerd, Miss Eveline Warner (78), feminist 
nia; Bucharest, Sept. 14: y leader; New York City, July 31. 

| Harvey B. (57), Attorney General of Brann, Louis J. (71), former Governor of Maine; 

a: Richmond, Va., Feb. ay Falmouth, Me., Feb. 3. os 
Dehotorena, Cardinal Manuel (69), Arch- Breneman, Tom (48), radio master of ceremonies; 
5 of Tarragona; Barcelona, Spain, Sept. 16. Hollywood, April 28. , 
Thomas (81), inventor of motion picture | Bright, John (63), Federal Judge; Middletown, . 
stor; Washington, Sept. 30. N. ¥.. iy pote, 
a. Kan-Ichi (77), Japanese-born Yale his- Brill, Dr. A. A. (73), psychiatrist, author; New 
West Wardsboro, Vt., Aug. 10. York City, March 2. 
Mrs. Gertrude (90), novelist; San Fran- Brooks, Rt. Rev. Arthur Wolfort (59), Bishop of 
une 14. ae Episcopal Church; New York City, July 

i ), ne lisher ; 4 . F 

Joseph E. (82 newspaper publish Brooks, Emerson (87), former industrialist, founder 
(67), educator; New = Boy Rangers of America; Trenton, N. J., July ~ 
B Brown, Dr. Marshall S. (78), educator; New York 
r City, Sept. 18. 
‘King (68), silent motion picture staf; | Brown, Mordecai (Three-Finger) (71), former base- 
wood, Calif., July 11. ball pitching star; Terre Haute, Ind., Feb. 14. 
Carl E. (54), former Governor of Arkan- | Brown, Maj. Gen. Preston (76), World War I com- 
ttle Rock, Ark., Oct. 23. i mander; Vineyard Haven, Mass., June 30. 
rge Barr (78), writer, publicist; San | Brownson, Carleton L. (82), retired educator; - 
29. Goshen, N. Y., Sept. 26. 
(63), former President of Uru-| Bruins, Dr. Gijsberg Weijer Jan (64), international 
er ae financier; Washington, March 22. 
of Bewdley) (80), former Brush, Louis H. (76), head of Ohio newspaper 
Stourport-on-Severn, | _ chain; Philadelphia, June 24. : 
Bryant, Charles (67), actor; Mount Kisco, N.’ Y., 


-Ward, Robert. McGowan (57), editor of Aug. 7. 
nes of London; Tanganyika, East Africa, | Bulgakov, Leo (60), Russian-born actor, producer; 
Binghampton, N. Y., Jw 


29. ly 20. 
Edward Murray (85), former Congressman, Bush, Samuel Prescott (83), retired steel company 
er’’ of zoning; New York City, Oct. 27. executive; Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 8. < \ 
Prof. George F. (61), Dean of Engineer- | Bushfield, Harlan J. (66), Republican U. S. Senator 
‘cooper Union; North Plainfield, N. J., Jan. from South Dakota; Miller, S. D., Sept. 27. 
Butler, Burridge D. (80), farm publisher, radio 
Charles A. (73), historian, author; New station operator; Phoenix, Ariz., March 30. 
Conn., Sept. 1. : Butler, Frank E. (70), radio pioneer; Toledo, Ohio, 
Most Rey. Francis J. L. (72), retired Jan. 6. 
an Catholic Archbishop of Dubuque, Iowa; Butler, Mrs. Kate La Montagne (82), widow of Dr. ; 
ago, Oct. 17. Nicholas Murray Butler; New York City, May 4, x 
‘Lucius Hart (88), lawyer, headed Barnard Butler, Dr. Nicholas Murray (85), president emeri- 
trustees; Westhampton Beach, N. ¥., tus of Columbia University, world peace leader; 
New York City, Dec. 7, 1947. 
er, Charles (74), New York insurance execu- | Byrne, Miss Kathleen L. (Kay S.) (34), golf cham- 
Maplewood, N. J., Feb. 8. é pion, entertainer; Rye, N. Y¥., Aug. 24. 
Antonio (91), church sculptor; Huntington, c 
anthropologist; New York Cabell, Robert Hervey (82), 
‘Sept. 17. Armour & Co., Ridgewood, N. J., 
Dr. Eduard (64), former President of the | Campbell, Luther A. (75), retired Chancellor of 
noslovak Republic; Sezimovo Usti, Czechoslo- New Jersey; Hackensack, N. J., Dec. 28, 1947. 
&, Sept. 3. p Carlstrom, Oscar (69), former Attorney General of 
Vincent (85), engineer, inventor; Tllinois; Aledo, Ill., March 5. 
Carpenter, George Lyndon (75), former head of 


y 21. : 
(42), associate director of Gal- Salvation Army; Sydney, Australia, April 9. 
N. J Carr, Reid L. (67), lawyer, industrialist; New York 


bated. ia 
Rev. Mser. William FP. (57), chancellor City, Oct. 7. A 
ester Roman Catholic Diocese; Rochester, | Carroll, Earl (54), former Broadway producer; in 
ec. 23, 1947. ee airiplane crash at Mount, Carmel, Pa., June 17 
s, Georges (60), French novelist, essayist; | carter, George Henry (74), former Public Printer 
, France, July 5. - of the United States; New York City, Oct. 23. 
ee ee ro playwright, humor- | Cesare, Oscar (63), artist, political cartoonist; : 
s, Dec. " ; A Stamford, Conn., July 24. —~ r 
tifada’s leading World War | chamberlain, Maj. Gen. John Loomis (90), Atmy 
i Inspector General in World War 1; ‘Washington, 


retired president of 
J., Dec. 12, 1947. 


oanacts aeapgrt |) Nov. 14 : 

ase , Fc cae eS Chase, Frederick Starkweather (85), brass in- 
alg (68), ‘sportsman; Peace Dale, R. 1..) “Gustry leader; Waterbury, Cons Deas: teas 

% I i «| Chase, William Bunton , retire ew Yo 

ee te Le eadee Diinisten saa City music critic; Whitefield, N. H., Aug. 25. 
notatess, Figg), former Justice of New Jer- Chatheld-Taylor, Otis (47), playwright, writer; 

eme Court; Jersey City, Dec. 23, 1947. Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., Jan. 16. , 
“George Fraser (83), historian, librarian; | Church, Lloyd (58), Justic of New York State 

,N. J., Sept. he S Sbea tne 5 : Supreme Court; ab sea, Aug. 2. + : 
George Augustus (64),— industrialist; een Colin (53), _ laywrieht; Philadeiphia, 

. 2, K A wnt. os: an. 29. 5 i Sag: eee tal als 
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Cobb, George W. Jr. (51), advertising executive, 
officer in World Wars I and II; New York City, 
March 14. 

Coldrick, John T. (42), former Notre Dame ath- 
letic star; New Rochelle, N. Y., Feb. 15. 

‘Cone, Fred Preston (76), former Governor of 
Florida; Lake City, Fla., July 28. use 

Coningham, Air Marshal Sir Arthur (53), British 
Commander in World War II; lost at sea, Jan. 30. 

sya Royal (79), art critic; New York City, 
Oct. 17. 

Corwin, Maj. Walter Edmond (65), former Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue; New York City, Dec. 


Cottingham, George W. (53), editor of Houston 
(Tex.) Chronicle; New York City, April 12. 
Cottrell, Dr. Frederick G. (71), scientist, inventor: 

Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 16. ; 

Cowles, Eugene Chase (88), retired operatic basso; 
Boston, Sept. 22. : 

Criqui, Charles A. (83), retired New York indus- 
trialist; Miami, Fla., April 9. ; 

Cromwell, William Nelson (94), international, cor- 

~ poration lawyer; New York City, July 19. 

Cross, James T. (63), Justice of: New York State 
Supreme Court; Rome, N. Y., Aug. 7. 

Cross, Wilbur L. (86), former Governor of Con- 
necticut, dean of Yale Graduate School; New 
Haven, Conn., Oct. 5. 

Crowell, James R. (54), author, editor; New York 
City, Jan. 18. E ~ 
Crowninshield, Frank (75), former magazine edi- 

tor; New York City, Dec. 28, 1947. 

Cullen, Richard J. (76), chairman of International 
Paper Co.; Phoenix, Ariz., Nov. 13. a 

Cunningham, Frank A. (74), retired politician; 
New York City, Jan. 20. ‘ 

Curme, Prof. George O. (88), lecturer, grammarian; 
White Plains, N. Y., April 29. 

Curtis, Charles P. (87), lawyer, former Boston po- 
lice commissioner; Beverly Farms, Mass., April 
27. 

Cushion,sRt. Rev. Msgr. Richard B. (80), Roman 
Catholic Prelate; Mount Vernon, N. ¥., May 22. 

Cutti, Mrs. Berta (61), former opera singer; New 
York City, April 21. 


D 


Dalhart, Vernon (65), singer, song writer; Bridge- 
port, Conn., Sept. 15. 

Daly, Thomas Augustine (Tom) (77), columnist, 
humorist; Philadelphia, Oct. 4. 

Daniels, Josephus (85), newspaper publisher, World 
War I Secretary of the Navy, ex-Ambassador to 
Mexico; Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 15., 

D’Arcy, William C. (74), retired advertising execu- 
tive; St. Louis, Mo., July 21. 

Darrach, Dr. William (72), retired dean of Colum- 
bia University medical faculty; Greenwich, Conn.., 


ay 24. 

Darton, Dr. Nelson H. (82), 
Chase, Md., Feb. 28. 

Dayis, Mrs. Margaret Sawyer Hill ( 
City social leader; Kansas City, Mo.’ March 18. 

Day, Col, William M. (88), retired executive of 
oe eorfers-Bowara Newspapers; Cincinnati, 
uly 


* Jack 
N. 


oil geologist; Chevy 
-), New York 


billiards champion; 
North Pelham, N, Y., April 23. 
George Villiers Stanley) (82), 
turfman; Prescot, England, 
Feb. 4. 
De Sousa, May (66), former light opera star; 
Chicago, Aug. 8. 
Devlin, Arthur (68), 
eter: Jerse City. Bent. A 
e Vogue, Marquis Louis (80), chairman of 
Canal Co.; Paris, March 2. sat es 
Dew, Walter (84), Scotland Yard inspector in 
ety murder case; Worthing, England, Dee. 
Dickey, Dr. Herbert Spencer (7), Ameri - 
pate riya) ate a oe pa eps 
rr, Mrs, eta e (82), journalist, Q 
Doe, Britain, men aus: ‘er ime 
oublier, Francis » motion picture pi : 
Hone oe ae he wit om " 1S ieee 
wnhing, Benjamin W. (76), harness racin , 
Manhasset, N. Y., April 20. ema ek 
D’Oydy Carte, Rupert (71), owner of opera com- 
Beuys ste of English hotel group; London, 
‘Dp 


du Pont, A. Felix (69), retired industriali t; : 
both Beach, Del., Pak 29. ye 


E 
Eaton, Mary (46), retired musica] com , 
Ba pains euch seigeed 
wards, war Taphic art ‘ 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. Feb 16 ) baba: 
Eisenman, Morris (74), philanthropist, news com- 
pany executive; New York City, Jan. 19. 


former New York baseball 


Notable Deaths in 1948 j be 


.Forker, Eugene (59), 


s 


Egbert; Dr. James C. (89), Columbia @ 
executive; New York City, July 17. 7 
Bisenstein, Sergei (50), Russian film — 
Moscow, Feb. 10. ‘ ee 
Eitel, Emil (83), hotel executive; Chicago, - 
Elliott, Jesse M. (59), newspaper publishe 
sonville, Fla., April 15. ; Fe 
Elliott, Mrs. Maud Howe (93), daughter « 
Ward Howe; Newport, R. I., March 19) 
Elliott, Richard Hash (57), former Rep 
Congressman from Indiana; Washingon, 


21. 
Elsberg, Dr. Charles A. 
ford, Conn., March 18. : ; 
Ely, Robert Erskine (86), former director oi 
Hall in New York City; Scarsdale, N. ¥.,« 
Enderis, Guido (73), former foreign correspy 
Milwaukee, April 25. y 
Ent, Maj. Gen. Uzal G. (48), commanded: 
ing raid on Ploesti (Rumania) oil fields; J 
Colo., March 5. “= 
Evans, Evan Alfred\ (72), member of U.S.) 
Court of Appeals;\Spring Green, Wis., pals 


F 


4 

Fay, James H. (49), former Representativ 
York City, Sept. 10. ; - 
Fechet, Maj. Gen. James E. (70), retired Cx 
former Army Air Corps; Washington, Feb& 

Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha (87 
King of Bulgaria; Coburg, Germany, Sept) 
Fisher, Sir Warren (69), former Secret 
British Treasury; London, Sept. 25. ; 
Fitzgerald, John P. (75), retired Customs 
official, won Congressional Medal in Sp} 
American War; New York City, April 19, | 
Fitzmorris, Charles C. (64), former Chieti 
line City Comptroller of Chicago; Chicaga 


Fitzpatrick, Thomas L. (67), newspaper exe 
New York City, June 8. - 
Fitz Simons, Mrs. Ellen Tuck French (66) 
in society, politics; Newport, R. I,, Feb. 30 
Flanagan, Msgr. Edward Joseph (61), foun 
Boys Town, Neb.; Berlin, Germany, May . 
Force, Mrs. Juliana (67), director of Whi ne 
seum of American Art; New York City, Aw 
newspaper executive # 


(76), neurologist}; 


York City, April 24. 
Fournier, Alexis Jean (82), landscape 
Buffalo, Jan. 20 | 


Fox. I. J. (58), furrier; New York City, De 


Fox, Mortimer J. (73), architect, painter, b: 
Peekskill, N. Y., May 16. i 
Franklin, Rabbi Leo M. Franklin (78), Hebr 
ligious leader; Detroit, Aug. 8. 4 
Frelinghuysen, Joseph Sherman (718), former’ 
Senator from New Jersey: Tucson, Ariz, 
Friedman, Ignaz (66), concert pianist; 
Australia, Jan. 26. 
Fry, Lawford Howard (75), 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., July 
Fulbright, James F. (71), former Democra sic: 
gressman from Missouri; Springfield, Moy, , 
t 
Fuller, Paul, Jr. (67), international lawyer 
York City, May 12. : i 
Fuoss, Comdr. Ralph A. (34), Navy jet plane = 
Quonset Point, R. I., May 6. { 5 


t G 2 | 
Gallatin, Alberta (82). retired dramatic ae: 
ua 


New York City, Au 5 


Gandhi, Mohandas K. (78), Indi = 
Delhi, India, Jan. 30. : # arse | 
a 


. 


locomotive 
10. 


Garber, M. C. (81), former Congressman, 
paper publisher; Alexandria, Minn., Sep 
Garner, Mrs. Ettie Rheiner (71), wife 
‘Nance Garner, former Vice President 


United States; Uvalde, Tex., Aug. 17. Ra 
Gaskill, Clarence L. (56), Zompaner of £ 

songs; New York City, April 29 oe 
Gaspell, Susan (66), 


] i playwright, Pulitzems 
winner; Provincetown, Mass., July 27. 4 
Gates, Dr. Thomas S. (75), former preside 
saat of Pennsylvania; Osterville, iW 
pr: ¥ we 1 
Gauhn, Emmett R. (61), chairman of New 
State Youth Commission; Rochester, nv is 


Gernerd, Fred B. (68), lawyer, former Cong) 
7 


Be ait Reeonaatendgl ea. Aug. 7. A) 
erstenberg, Dr. Charles W. (66 ? bli 
Setauket, N. ¥., Sept 15, °° Pook pu 4 
Gilbert, Douglas (58), newspaper man, fo 
drama critic; New York City, Jan, 19. ral 
Gill, Capt. Charles Clifford (62), 
cer, author; Pear] Harbor, Hawaii, Jan. 
Gillmore, Brig. Gen. William E., retired (71), 
Air Corps veteran; Washington, Nov. Vee 
Gimbel, Mrs, Minnie Mastbaum (77), wil 
st; Phi 


—— -- 


partment store head, phil. 
Ghranee nth erig ie es tie : 
viordano, Umberto (81), Italian o 
Italy, Noy, 12. : eae 


ee] 


/ 


’ = 
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Holmes, Jabish (90), former president of New York 
Law School; Boston, June 10. é 
(61), pioneer aviator; St. | Hope, Walter Ewing (69). lawyer, former Assistant 


b az ig. 26. ecretary of : 
, Jacques (49), violinist, conductor; Hart- 16. a4 nines: aul age, Sepa mei. 
Conn., Sept. 15 Horn, Ted a, Fag Sana racing champion; Du 


-, Sept. 15. 
John Ray (83), designer of war memorials; Quoin, Til., Oct. 10. 
‘Mystic, Conn., Nov. 9. Howell, Gen. Julius Franklin (102), former Con- 


urg, Fla., Au 


er, Harry M. (57). vice president of Cleve- federae veterans’ commander; Bristol, Va., June 
Indians baseball club: Chicago, Oct. 24. 19. 

, Charles H. (70), baseball club executive | Hughes, Charles Evans (86), retired Chief Justice 
Francisco, Aug. 29. of the U. S. Supreme Court, Republican candi- 
Bert (63), cartoonist, writer; New Yc = Sg President in 1916; Osterville, Mass., 


Cnidr. Fitzhugh (59 a Hughes, Samuel T. (81), retired Scripps-Howard 
, author; cack ah con Pig tig PCE executive; Washington, April 6. 
Samuel M. (73) Sacikers anaadier: Ne - Hungerford, Edward (72), author, expert on rail- 
City Sept. 19 , ’ : eater Rye Oe ied Pate 
y 7 H ~ . ungeriford, Louis S. retire ullman Co. 
ee ey. aa opens: Roman Catholic | executive: Chicago, July 26. 
3 ser ngfield, Ill., Aug. 5. Hunt, Seth Bliss (77), retired Standard Oil ex- 
ee a eto ah (67), admiralty lawyer, ecutive; New York City, June 22. 
Davia Wark vas pioneer motion picture acre Sau as Gerard (12), sangyihtey Baa 
, PA E y; y 2. 
ee aah. oe, ye a Sp ee get (91), lawyer, banker; New 
77), jnain grocery firm; ity. . 19. 
York City, Oct. 30. z 
Dr. Alexander (58), president of the Uni- stor: 
y of the South; Knoxvélle, Tenn., Oct. 19. se ah gest = (75), _ spoTts, WEIVeha aay 
be Rear Adm. Ernest L. (60), air com- | tnge 11 aries 
her of Pacific Fleet in World War II; Menlo hans Mie ag ale (82), ‘co found yabey. 
Balt. March 27 irm ; est Orange, N. J., pt. 21. : 
4 + J Ale be. - fin Irvine, E. Eastman (65), editor of The World Al- 
e, Erskine (49), author, journalist; New manac, veteran newspaper executive; New York 


City, May 5. H City, Sept 23. ‘ 
- Irwin, Will (74), author, journalist; New York 
Lindley Hoag (87), former Congressman, City, Feb. 24. 
sford, Conn., Nov. 1. J 


Bewyslliam (Billy) (79), former crew coach; | Jacob, Sir Claud William (84), British Field Mar- 


ro, Mass., Nov. 27. : shal; London, June 2. 
an, Bruce (87), retired newspaper publish- | yacopy, Miss Josephine (73), former Metropolitan 
enview, Ky., Nov. 29. Opera star; New York City, Nov. 13. 
Perry (69), former All America football play- | James, Henry (68), author, Pulitzer Prize winner; 
Yale, municipal official; Portland, Conn., New York City, Dec. 13. 1947. 
my Jenks, Arthur B. (_ ), former Congressman, Man- 
American-born claim- chester, N. H., Dec. 14, 1947. 


nthony William (53), 

> British throne; Little Dewchurch, Eng- | Jinnah, Mohammed Ali (71), Governor General 
“ of Pakistan; Karachi, Pakistan, Sept. 9. 

Stein, Elaine (Mrs. James W. Kays) (50), | Johnson, George F. (91), shoe company head; 


motion picture star; Tijuana, Endicott, N. Y¥., Nov. 28: : 
2 13 Johnson, Robert Harold (57), newspaper executive; 


See ue ert Sims (53), head of New York| | New York City, May 28. 44 

pu lishing ceed Tieading, Vt:, Feb. 14. Johnston, Archibald (83). retired steel company 

Louis Benjamin (86), former Governor oi executive, former Mayor; Bethlehem, Pa., Feb. 1. 

Dakota; Fargo, N. Dak., April 23. Jones, Rear Adm. Claude Ashton (63), holder of 

ech. Lord Cecil Bisshopp (78), _ former oe Daigne ae of Honor; Charleston, 
‘Sec i iat” . Va., Aug. 8. 

Secretary for Foreign Affairs; London, | ;on¢;, Rufus Matthew (85), Quaker cadet: anion 


Basil (59), head of United States Lines; [ Haverford, Pa., June 16- 


York Sac pe os : rp. K 
Mrs. Benjamin , widow of Presiden 
meeeenrsors. Clary son P: Kain, Mis, Florence Free evi ie. |) 
Brenele 50), ae os ae Karapetomt, Dr Wiad es electrical expert; 
a cae * ew Yor y; Jan. 11. 
” (59), architect; New York | xeljey, Most Rev. Francis Clement (77), Roman 
. Catholic Bishop of Oklahoma City and Tulsa; . 
(88), Judaic scholar, | Oklahoma City, Feb. 1. 
May 11. Kellogg, Dr. Edward Leland (76), surgeon; New 
ict Court Judge,| York City, Aug. 11. 
i6. | Kenna, Frank (73), president of Marlin Firearms 
Co.; New Haven, Conn., Dec. 26, 1947. 
es, Iowa, Sept. 20. Kennedy, Edgar (Slow Burn) (58), motion picture 
Victoria, Princess (77), cousin of King comedian; San Fernando, Calif., Nov. 9. 
se WI, granddaughter of Queen Victoria: | Kerr, David G. (84), former partner of Andrew 
ae pec ninenie, steel executive: Fanings (68), retired 
st . _ (82), retired | Kingman, Brig. Gen. «0 n 
mnt Ppiscopal SOR OY Brred Dee 2, | Army engineer; Washington, July 21. ‘ 
E ee cacthade GE), Cees store executive; 
= ew Yor y, Feb. 26. 
; Se AG Des ai, 394. an, film PTO" | night, Dr. saver pal (83), pe et Bide 
ie 3 ~ F PS company executive; Somerville, N. J-,. c 3 
Ms nel. a7 ee Btn «5 oS Knight, Lous oe (74), landscape painter; New 
bss 2 H ae ae or ‘ity, May 8. 
col. Henry Bienes er ee bal- | xpudsen, William S. (69), former president of 
Us 1 sf nippy General Motors Corp., directed arms production 
Mrs. Alvin T. (78), former vice chairman of | in World War IT; Detroit, April 27. : 
lican National Committee; Louisville, Ky.,| zruetgen, Ernest J. (80)/ Chicago Postmaster; 
Chicago, July 10. 
Ernest Emil (68), archaeologist; | Krug, Dr. Ernest F. (79), ophthalmologist; New 
York City, Feb. 28. 


co, Aug 


ey Congressman; 
“Edmond (80), Ri 


Mae Dr. 

, ‘Switzerland, Jan. 21. 
s, Gen. Edward J. eee Uiairg eee 

eader; Summit, A. J Per rts : Laird, Dr. Warren Powers (86), authority on arch- 
E ales Rot gent pail itecture: Bryn Mawr, Pa., Feb. 18. 

ngland, July 28. ve: st. | Lake, Everett J. (77), former Governor of Connect- 
railroad executive; St. | “jcut; Hartford, Comn., Sept. 16- 

Lamb, Gene (54), expiorer, author; Los Angeles, 


27. 
oy 
. (13), motion picture actor; Pas- 19. 
Mie is 3 aie Patterson. (80), former Secretary 


3, Calif., Oct. 13. Lamont, Robert 
arine biologist; Oslo erce;. New York City, Feb. 19. 

eases oe ee - 4 x hee Ccomrhomas W. (77), chairman of board of 
Roman Catholic |. 5.P. Morgan & Co., philanthropist; Boca Grande, 
Ot arden Coe Bibateene, Rene 
ed glass designer; | La Montagne, 4 
ape e ame | Southampton, N.Y, 


organ (65),' polo player; 
April i gical ie ' 
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eae 


Landon, Maj. Francis G. (88), former Republican 


leader; New York Ci 
Langer, Adolph A. 
River, N. J., April 28. 


» Dec. 1, 1947. 


Langley, Mrs. Katherine Gudger (60), former Re- 
publican Representative; Pikeville, Ky,, Aug. 15. 
White House attaché; 


Roman Catholic Bishop; 


Latta, Maurice C. (78), 
Washington, April 3. 
Lawler, John J. (85), 
Rapid City, S. D., March ll 


Lawrence, Richard W. (70), financier, Republican 


leader; New York City, Oct 


Lee, Dr. George Bolling (75), ‘gynecologist, sports- 


man; New York City, July 13 


Lee, Maj. Gen. William C. (53), organizer of para- 


chute forces; Dunn, N. C., June 25. 
Lehar, Franz (78), Viennese operetta composer; 
Bad Ischl, Austria, Oct. 24 


Leonard, Robert (59), stage comedian: New York 
5 


City, Jan. 5. f 

Levi, John H. (72), former Mayor of Miami Beach; 
Miami Beach, Fla., Jan. 26. 

Levy, Isanc H. (68), lawyer, Jewish leader; New 
York City, Feb. 9. 

Lewis, Dr. George W. (66), member of the National 
atthe pe for Aeronautics; Lake Winola, Pa., 

y 1 


Lewis, Harry E. (68), Justice of Appellate Division, 
New York iN Supreme Court; Upper Saranac, 


- ¥., Aug. 23. 
Liebman, Rabbi Joshua Loth (41), author of 
“Peace of Mind,’’ best seller; Boston, June 9. 
Lindley, Dr. Werner L. (55); biochemist: Pearl 

River, N. Y., Feb. 1. 

Lindsey, Maj. Gen. Julian (77), veteran of Boxer 
Rebellion, World War I; Washington, June 27. 
Littlefield, Walter (81), retired journalist; New 

Canaan, Conn., March 25, 

Livingston, Dr. Burton E. (72), botanist; Balti- 
more, Feb. 8. J 

Lockridge, Ross F. (33), novelist; Bloomington, 
Ind., March 6. 

Lomax, John Avery (79), collector 
folk songs; Greenville, Miss., Jan, 26. 
ong, Rev. Dr. Ralph Herman (65), Lutheran 
Church leader; New York City, Feb. 19. 

Loomis, Francis Butler (87), former Assistant 
Secretary of Staté; Burlingame, Calif., Aug. 4. 

Lumiere, “Louis (83), motion picture pioneer; 
Bandol, France, June 6. 

Loring, Rt. Rey. Richard Tuttle 
Episcopal Bish 

Love, Thomas (78 


of American 
26 


(46), Protestant 
; Springfield, Ml., April 16. 
, former Assistant Secretary of 


the Treasury; Dallas, Tex., Sept. 17. 

Ludwig, Emil (67), German kiographer; Ascona, 
Switzerland, ein 17. 

Luke, Thomas (77), paper manufacturer; New 
York City, May 12. 


Lunn, George R. (75), former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of New York; Delmar, Calif., Nov. 27. 


M 


presentative from’ Oklahoma; Chicago, April 22. 
overnor 0 


Alexander James (85), 

Roman Catholic Bishop; La Crosse, Wis,, Aug. 25. 

McGraw, pene Er. (87), New York industrial pub- 

rancisco, Feb, 21, 

McGuinness, Peter J. (60), politician, public offi- 
cia; New York City, June 10, ' 

McHugh, John (82), ‘former president of Chase 
eh Bank of New York; Chappaqua, N. : 

u 


Metntosh, James (67), New York City merchant; 
White Plains, N. Y., Jan. 7. . 
McIntyre, Alfred Robert, (62), book publisher; 
Boston, Nov, 28. 
McKowne, Frank A. (58), retired hotel executive; 
New York City, Ma 3 
McLaughlin, Charles B. (63), State Supreme Court 
Justice; New York City, Dec, 8, 1947, 
McNutt, Patterson (52); ‘short Story film writer; 
' . New York City, Oct, 33. 
MacLeish, Mrs. Martha Hillard (91), educator; 
Chicago, Dec. 19, 1947. 
' McNair, William N. Ret former Mayor of Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis, Mo. rope: 9. 
_. MacCracken, Dr. John H. (72), educator, Presby- 
terian leader; New York ae Feb. 1. 
_ Maas, Robert (47), cellist; Oakland, Calif, July 7, 
Machen, Arthur (84), novelist; Beaconsfield, Eng- 
land, Dec. 15, 1947. 
Macintosh, Rey. Dr. Douglas Clyde (71), theology 
ra at Yale University; Hamden, Conn., 
u § : 


cs » Newspaper editor; Pearl 
2 
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ae i 

Madden, John Thomas (65), dean of J 
Gnivessits School of Commerce; New - 

u " : 

Magee, James Dysart (65), retired New You 
versity professor; Cleveland, ril 6. Hi 

Magnes, Dr. Judah (71), president of Hebi 
versity, Jerusalem; New York City, Oct, 

Maloney, ere (oy, Buna radio bo 
New Yor y, Sept. 3. 

Mann, Rt. Rev. Alexander (8%), retired Pre. 
Episcopal Bishop; Geneva, N. Y., Nov. li 

Mannes, Mrs. Clara Damrosch (78), m 
New York City, March 16. € 

Mantle, Burns (74), drama ‘critic, play anthe 
New York City, Feb. 9. { 

Marburg, Dr. Otto (74), neurologist; Ney 
City, June 13. 

Marcus, Col. David (47), former New Yor 
Commissioner of Correction, Haganah con 
er; in battle at Jerusalem, June 10. 

Masaryk, Jan (61), Foreign Minister of — 
slovakia, son of founder of republic; 
March 10. 4 

Mason, A. E. W. (83), British author; 
Nov. 22. f Ri 

Mathewson, Douglas (78), former Bronx B. 
President; New ‘York City, Sept. 24. : 

Maxon, Rt. Rev. James Matthew (73), re r 
bh yar Episcopal Bishop; Memphis, i 


ov. 7. f 
May, Edna (69), American musical comedy 
Lausanne, Switzerland, Jan. 2. : 
Merrick, Brig. Gen. Marlowe M. (54), as 

chief of staff of U.S. Air Force in World wi 


Salt Lake City, March 4. of 
2), book publisher; New 


Messner, Julian (62), 
City, Feb. 8. -| 
Michelson, Charles (78), former publicity 4@ 
of Democratic National Committee, news 
man; Washington, Jan. 8. ft 
Miller, Dr. James Alexander (74), New Yor 
poueroplonss specialist; Black Point, Conn 


. >) 
Millis, Dr. Harry A. (75), educator, former h 
National Labor Relations Board; Chicago. 


4 


Montani, Naas Aloysius (68), composer; Ph 


Moodie, Thomas H, (70), neWspaperman, 
Governor of North Dakota for month; 
Wash., March 3, f 

Moore, Edward Small (67), race horse bree le 
dustrialist; New York City, Sept. 26. x 

Moore, John M. (81), retired Methodist Epi: 
Bishop; Dallas, Tex., uly 30. ¥ 

Moreno, Mme. Marguerite (77), French stage 
Touzac, France, July 14, i} 

Morgan, Col. George H. (93), oldest gradus 
West Point, holder of Congressional Medd 
Honor; Washington, Feb. 14. ; 

Morgan, Wallace (74), magazine, 
lustrator; New York City, April 24. 

Moss, Edward Bayard (74 Sports writer 
lawn tennis ‘expert; Niantic, Conn., Sep 

Muller, Dr. Edouard’ (63), Swiss-born milk 
ucts company head: Stamford, Conn., Sept. 

Munro, Wallace (84), Broadway theatrical 
agent; New York City, Jan. 29. 

Murray, ‘Maj. Gen. Maxwell (63), commane 
South Pacific, France in World War If 
tucket, Mass., Aug. 4. \ 

M — Dr. Abraham (66), psychiatrist;, Be 


the 


a 


news| 


i 
N + 


Nash, Charles W. (84), automobile ot! 
Beverly Hills, Calif.” June 6 ae 


Newcomb, James F. (68), printing indus 
New York City, June is, ; i al 
Newton, Vice Adm, John H. Newton (66), W 
War IT commander of South Pacific area; 
Oak, Calif., May 3. r 
Niblo, Fred (74), former Broadway actor, 
director; New Orleans, Noy. 11. 
Nicholson, Meredith (81), author, former 
mat; Indianapolis, Dec. 21, 1947 


Nolan, Mary (Imogene ‘‘Bubbles’’’ Wilson), ] 
oben Ziegfeld Follies star; Hollywood, AS 
Nutting, "Miss Mary Adelaide (89), pioneel 
nursing education; New York City, Oct. 3.) 


° SI 
O'Brien, Ernest A, (69), r : Dei 
Gata ¢ ), Federal Judge j 


_ Vee 


James (73), former Supreme_ Court 
"in New York; Fairfield, Conn., Dec. 25, 


5. 
Rear Adm. Charles Maiden (70), Navy Medi- 
iorps veteran; Beacon, N. Y., Nov. 1. 

m, John Holmes (72), U. S. Senator from 
siana; Bethesda, Md., May 14. 

Thomas L. (50), Republican Congressman 
Illinois; Bethesda, Md., June 7 


Pr ‘ 
Charles B. (74), retired magazine pub- 
2, advertising executive; Sandusky, Ohio, 


i Charles Wolcott (85), former New Jersey 
eme Court Justice; Morristown, N. J., Jan. 


son, Alexander Evans (61), insurance com- 
executive; East-Orange, N. J., Sept. 10. 
ison, Mrs. Eleanor Medill (63), newspaper 
sher; Marlboro, Md., July 24. 

Theodore Calvin (63), University of Ii- 
historian; Urbana, l., Aug. 11. 

ek, Herbert Jeffries (Herb), former Yankee 
ning star, general manager of Philadelphia 
lies; New York City, Jan. 30. ’ 

, Dr. William (73), retired dean of University ! 
Pennsylvania Medical School; Philadelphia, | 


v 5 
. Harry (66), sportsman, collector of 
"sicana; New York City, June 1. 

$ Charles C. (67), motion picture in- 
y pioneer; Indianapolis, May 19. 

5, John Jay (86), financier, yachtsman; 
y Creek, Conn., July 3. 

‘Rev. Dr. Jason Noble (67), Congregational 
ister; San Francisco, March 16 


; London, Jan. 10. 


1e, 
eley, Calif., Jan, 7- ‘ 
“David Banks (78), newspaper publisher; 
y, N. Y., Aug. 31 


blin, March 12. 

s, Lewis Humphrey (87), former state, city 
* New York City, Dec. 16, 47. 

© Sir Allen (69), former head of British 
meesting Corp.; Gerrard’s Cross, England, 
, Frank T. (67), photo-engraver, inventor; 
n Cove, N. Y., Jan. 11. ; 
af, Otto (77), former Second Assistant Post- 
General, founded air mail service; Wash- 


ton, Feb. 4. 
Harry (67), British psychist, author; Pul- 


bugh, England, March 29. 
Jack (65), drama critic; New York City, 


6. 

Harold Trowbridge, poet, editor; Sar- 
Fla., April 8. : 
on, Col. James Layton (66), wartime Minister 
Defense of Canada; Montreal, May 21. | ’ 
pun, Henry H. 457), head of Dairymen’s 
tue of New York; Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 30. 

Mrs. Belle (77), Secretary of State of 
ington; Olympia, Wash., Jan. 2. 
‘Adm. Joseph M. (75), former Commander 
i the U. S. fleet; Bethesda, Ma., 


phy 25. 
“Rudolph (72), former Commissioner of Im- 
tion at Ellis Island; Northport, N. Y., July 


ardt, Dr. Aurelia Henry (10), educator; Palo 
, Calif., Jan. 28. 
s+ Walter Busch (54), polo player; Pur- 


. Y., June 4. 
Ralph Edward (67), newspaper writer, 
*« Port Chester, N. Y., Aug. 10. 

jer, Gordon S. (62), chairman of_board, 


| Reginald K. (56), pioneer airplane de- | Russell, Lucius T. (77) 


Feb. 16. 
» Dr. Max (56), authority on tuberculosis; | 


tt, Count George Noble (90), Irish patriot; | 


Schieffelin, Mrs. 
Y. W.C 


Sims, Edwin 


nal City B of New York; Havana, 
3; 

, J. Leonard 2), steel executive; New 

City, Nov 


“k City, toe. a 
jlds, James Burton (771), Republican leader, 
‘ker: New York City, Feb. 7. 


id 


Oscar L. (92), retired ice skater; New 


I Sodero, Cesare (61), 
rds, Miss Janet E. (.. .), suffrage leader, lec- 


Soper, Dr. George A 


April 4. 
arry N. (77), retired executive of the 
5g Howard newspapers: Winter Park, Fla,, 


6. : Spe ie 
t ., (64), er head of | Feb. 25 ; 
Fee eae eat Gor et ieee 3 Sowell, Rear Adm. Ingram C. (59), World War II 
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dee George Evan (90), former director of 


Mint; Larchmont, N. ¥., June 6 


Robertson, Capt. Gardner Eliis (66), Navy veteran 
of both Worid Wars; St. Petersburg, Fla., Marci 


27. 
Robinson, Mrs. Josephine De Mott (Past 89), circus 
equestrienne; Garden City, N. Y., March 8. 
Rebinson, Archbishop Paschal (78), Papal Nuncio 
to Ireland; Dubiin, Aug. 27. o 
Robsion, John M. (70), Republican Congressman 
from Kentucky; Barbourville, Ky., Feb. 17. 
Rockefeller, Mrs. Abby A. (73), wife of John D. 
oe ae Jr., art patron; New York City, 
April 5. 
Rockett, Dr. James F. (63), educator; Cumberland, 
R. I., April 1. 
| Roebuck, Alvan Curtis. (84), co-founder of Chicago 
maii order house; Chicago, June 18. 
Roerich, Prof. Nicholas K. (73), rou.sso-American 
scientist, painter; Kulu, India (reported Dec. 
15, 1947). 
Rogers, George F. (61), former Representative 
from New York; Cobourg, Ont., Nov. 30. 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Theodore (87), widow ,of 25th 
President of United States; Oyster Bay, N. Y., 
Sept. 30. 
Ross, Donald J. (75), golf course designer, Pine- 
hurst, N. C., April 26. . 
Rossi, Angelo J. (70), former Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco; San Francisco, April 5. 
| Rossi, Cardinal Raffaele Carlo (72), Secretary of 
Consistorial Congregation; Bassano del Grappa, 
Italy, Sept, 17. 
— Emery (77), architect; New York City, Aug. 


0. * 
| Rowe, Earl (69), sports writer, editor; New York 


City, Oct. 2. 


Roxas. Manuel A. (56), President of the Philippine 


Republic; Manila, April 16. 


Ruppert, George E, (73), brewer, former baseball 


executive; New York City, Nov. 5 


ushmore, Samuel Willis (77), inventor, automo- 


hs publisher; Beverly Hills, Calif., June 


Ruth, George Herman (Babe) (53), retired baseball 


star, home run king; New_York City, Aug. 16 


Ryan, Mary (Mrs. Sam_ Forrest) (68), retired 


Broadway actress; Cranford, N. J., Oct. 1 


Ryan, Tommy (78), former holder of welterweight, 


middleweight boxing championships; Los. Angeles, 
Aug. 3. > 
Ss *. 


Sankey, Viscount John (81), former Lord Chan- 


cellor of Britain; London, Feb. 6. 

, Jan (35), orchestra leader; Sacramento, 
Calif., Oct. 4. 
Maria Louisa Shepard (77), 
A. leader; New York City, Aug. 18. 


Schilling, Louis F. (57), Deputy Police Commis- 


sioner; New York City, Feb. 6 


Schwellenbach, Lewis B. (53), Secretary of Labor 


in President Truman’s Cabinet; Washington, 
June 10. 


Schwimmer, Mme. Rosika (70), feminist, pacifist; 


New York City, Aug 


Seaman, Joseph H. (83), ‘proker, served as a gov- 


ernor of New York Stock Exchange; New York 
City, Juiy 1. 


Selig, William Nicholas (84), motion picture pion- 


eer; Los Angeles, July 16. 


Sharp, Edgar A. (72), former Reven Repre- 


sentative; Patchogue, N. Y., 


ov. 27. 
Shaw, Robert Alfred (83), New York City art 


patron, philanthropist; North Dorset, Vt., Sept. 8. 


Sheppard, Dr. Samuel E. (66), retired chemical 


research scientist; Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 29. 


Short, Mac Van Fleet (51), airplane manufacturer; 


Burbank, Calif., Aug. 13 


Sibilia, Cardinal Enrico (87 ), former Vatican diplo- 


mat: Anagni, Italy, Aug. 4 


Silvers, Dr. Earl Reed (51), Ruieers University 


official; Sarasota,, Fla., March 


in Chicago; Saginaw, Mich., J 


une 16. S 
Sisson, Edgar Grant (72), author, editor; New York 


City, March 12. 


Slattery, James M, (70), former U. S. Senator from 


Illinois; Lake Geneva, Wis., 


ug. 27. 
Smith, Jimmy (65), former world champion bowler; 


New York City, March 27. 


T 
Smith, Kenneth L. (44). former president of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange; Champaign, Ill., Jan. 


retired orchestra conductor, 


composer; New York City, Dec. 16, 1947. 
(78), sanitary engineer; 
in 


Sand, 


Southampton, N 


: une 
Sorrells, John H. (54), executive editor of the 


ripps-Howard Newspapers; New York City, 
battleship © division commander; Long Beach, 
Calif., Dec. 21, 1947. . 
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(79), former Federal prosecutor © 


~ 
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Notable Deaths in 1948 a eae 


Spalding, Ely ie’ hae mining engineer; Cats- 
kill, N. Y¥., Mare 4 > 

Squier, Dr. J: RS | (74), retired urologist; New 
York City, March 1. 

Stanley-Brown, Mrs. Mary (80), daughter of 
President James A. Garfield; Pasadena, Calitf., 
Dec, 30, 1947. 

appre L. Walter (63), chess expert; New York 
City, Sept. 30. = oe 

Sten, Miss ee AD nutritionist; Newton, 

" Mass., Dec. 23, 1947. 
Stimson, Col. Julia Catherine (67), head_U. S. 
Nursing service in World War I; Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Sept. 30. es : 

Stirling, Rear Adm. Yates, Jr.°(75), Navy veteran; 
Baltimore, Jan. 27. 

Stockton, Brig. Gen. Edward A. Jr. (62), veteran 
of World Wars I and Il; Washington, July 13. 
Stoddard, Henry L. (86), author, editor; New 

York City, Dec. 13, 1947. 

Stoddard, Louis E. (70), former polo player; Los 
‘Angeles, March 9. ‘ 

Stokowski, Mrs. Olga Samaroff (65), pianist, for- 
mer wife of Leopold Stokowski, conductor; New 
York City, May 17. ; & 

Stotesbury, Brig. Gen. Louis W. (77), lawyer, 
former National Guard inspector general; New 
York City, June 25. ; 

Strong, Dr. Richar@ Pearson (76), expert on tropi- 
Cal diseases, epidemics; Boston, July 4. 

Strunsky, Simeon (68), New York Times columnist, 
author; Princeton, N. J.. Feb. 5. 

| Surles, Maj. Gen. Alexander D. (61), Army press 
chief in World War II; Washington, Dec. 6, 1947. 

Sutherland, Dr. John Bain (Jock) (59), football 
coach; Pittsburgh, April 11. 

Suzuki, Adm. Baron Kantaro (80), Japan’s last 
Wartime Premier; Tokyo, April 17. 

Swebelius, Carl G. (69), arms inventor; New Haven, 


Conn., Oct. 18. 

Swift, Charles H. (75), chairman of meat packing 
firm; Chicago, Sept. 30. 

Swift, J. Otis (77), nature editor of New York 
World-Telegram, veteran reporter; Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., May 14. 

T . 

Taggard, Genevieve (54), poet, biographer; New 
York City, Nov. 8. E 

Talbot, Benjamin (83), British inventor; North- 
allerton, England, Dec. 16, 1947. 

jietager ee at C. (71), patent expert; Littleton, 


ses OCb.. 20. 

Tauber, Richard (55), Austrian-born tenor: Lon- 
don, Jan. 8. 

Taussig, Charles William (51), industrialist, ‘‘brain 
ete. in Roosevelt Cabinet; Bay Shore, N. Y., 

ay 10, 

Taylor, Franklin (69), Judge of Kings County 

Court; New York City, April 30, 

Terriberry, Col. William ’S. (77), retired U. S. 
Public Health Service executive: New London, 
Conn., Oct. 13. 

Theofel, John (75), retired Democratic politician; 
New York City, Jan. 8. 

Thorne, Oakleigh (81), retired financier ;New York 
city. May 23. 

Tildsley, Dr. John L. (81), retired educator; New 
York City, Nov. 21. 

Tillinghast, Brig. Gen. Charles F, World 

: ley veteran, yachtsman; Providence, R. I, 


~y 
47), 
, 


Tillinghast, Col. Frank W. (88), former Republican 
epg of Rhode Island; Providence, R. I., April 


Tinker, Joe (68), baseball player, member of Chi- 
cago Cubs’, Tinker-to-Evers-to-Chance combina- 
tion; Orlando, Fla., July 27. 

Toland, Gregg (40), motion picture 
expert; Hollywood, Calif., Sept. 28. 

Tolman, Dr. Richard Cc. (67), atomic scientist; 
Pasadena, Calif., Sept, 5. 

Tresidder, Dr, Donald B. (53), president of Stan- 
ord University; New York City, Jan. 28. 

. Turnbull, Barton P. (58), president of Rockefeller 
See Inc., New York City; Summit, N. J. 
ay 


Turner, Ellwood Jackson (61), Pennsylvania Re- 

_ publican leader; Chester, Pa., March 1. 

Tyng, Lucien Hamilton (73), retired financier; New 
York City, March 6. 


Ulmann, Albert (87), authority 
history; New York City, Oct. 


photography 


9B New Yotk City 


Vv 
Van Deman, Miss Ruth (...), Federal Government 
food expert; Baltimore, March 6. 
Victor Emmanuel III (78), dethroned King of 
Italy; Alexandria, Egypt, Dec. 28, 1947. 
Voge, Rear Adm. Richard 'G., retired (44), sub- 
ap ne warfare hero; Port Chester, N. Y., Nov. 


Von Opel, Wilhelm (76), pioneer German automo- 
bile manufacturer; Wiesbaden, Germany, May 2. 


Ww 
$4), former golf champion; Hack- 


Walker, Cyril 
ensack, N J., A 


a 


a * . . 


Wallace, Dr. George Barclay -(73), retired 
educator; New York City, Jan. 15. 
Wallgren, Abian A. (56), World War I & 

cartoonist; Philadelphia, March 24. x 
Walsh, Arthur (51), industrialist, former_ 
States Senator; South Orange, N. J., D 
1947. me : 
Warn, W. Axel (79), political writer; Ng 
City, Dec. 7, 1947. 
Warner, Truly (73) ufs 
Winter Haven, Fla., March 28. = | 
Watson, Rev. Dr. Charles Roger (74), piel 
‘American University in Cairo, Egypt; Ph 
phia, Jan. 11. : { 
Watson, James E. (84), former Republican k 
Senator from Indiana; Washington, July 
Watt, Dr. Homer A. (64), educator; New Yor st 


Oct. 4. =| 
Waxman, Percy (67), editor, author; New » 
(59), educator, author: 


retired hat manufac 


ice 
) 


City, Jan. 12. 
Weaver, Ramond . 


lomat; New York City, March 19. 2 = 
Weddell, Alexander W. (71), former United & 
Ambassador to Spain, Argentina; Sedalia,| 


Jan. 1 £ 
(7%), retired banker; New | 


Weekes, Francis 
City, Feb. 5. 3 | 
Weeks, Charles R. (72), former District Atto 
Great Neck, N. Y., July 5. | 
Weidenreich, Dr. Franz (75), anthropologist # 
covered skull of prehistoric Peking man; 
York City, July 11. s 
Weir, Gen. John M. (57), retired Judge Ady 
General; Washington, Nov. 21. x 
West, Harold E. (81), retired newspaper ¢€¢ 
Baltimore, July 24. am | 
West, Dr. James E, (71), former chief scout 0 
Scouts of America; New Rochelle, N. Y., Magi 
West, Milton H. (60), Democratic Represent 
from Texas; Washington, Oct. 28. al 
White, Harry Dexter (56). former Assistant 
ey of the Treasury; Fitzwilliam, N. Ha 5 


White, Thomas Justin (63), Hearst Publish ini 
executive; Chicago, July 9. | 
Whitehead, Alfred North (86), philosopher; @ 
bridge, Mass., Dec. 30, 1947. rs 
Whitten-Brown, Sir Arthur (62), made first t= 
Atlantic flight, with Sir John Alcock 
Swansea, England, Oct. 3. / 
Whitty, Dame, May (Mrs. Ben Welter) (82), 
oo Stage, screen actress; Hollywood, € 
ay ‘ P 
Widener, Peter A. B. 2nd (53), sportsman, ps 
of arts; Philadelphia, April 20. " 
bisa Eri H. (78), Federal Judge; Gle 
-, Sept. 30. a} 
Wilkinson, Rev. Dr. Howard Sargent (70); fok 
rector of St. Thomas Protestant Epis 
Church, Washington; Boston, Aug. 1, Fd 
William, Warren (53), motion picture actor; Hi 
wood, Calif., Sept. 24. | 
Williams, Robert Lee (79), former Governe 
Oklahoma; Sherman, Tex., April 10. 

Willson, James C. (62), pioneer in aviati 
ancing; New York City, May 2. + 

Wilson, Lewis R. (Hack) (48), former Nat: 
League baseball star: Baltimore, Nov. 23. 

Willson, Vice Adm. Russell (64), Navy comma 

_ tions expert; Bethesda, Md., July 6. 

Wilson, Wallace A. (63), Yale mathematician; 
Haven, Conn., Sept. 21. f 
Wilson, Dr. William (61), leader in radio rese: 

Raleigh, N. C., May 6. 

Winans, Maj. Gen. Edwin Baruch (78), fo 
superintendent of United States Military A 
emy; Washington, Dec. 31, 1947, hg 

Winston, Capt. William A. (52), master pilot 
Pan American World Airways; Coral Ge 

Wintel ey Fell (16 
nternitz, x (76), Austrian-bo: oj 
Cambridge, Mass., Aug, 22. me 

Wolf-Ferrari, Ermanno (72), 
Venice, Italy, 


. opera’ comp 
Wright, Orville 
Dayton i 


Jan, 21. ¥ 
(76), co-inventor of the airp 
Wright Hoy Vo mnt ay gi torment 
; . allway engineer er 
Senator; East Orange, Ngo July 9. 
Wurlitzer, Rudolph H. (74), manufacturer of n 
cal instruments; Cincinnati, May 2 he 


Wynne, Rev. John J., S.J. (90) : 


'), founder of Ca 
lic Encyclopedia; New York City, Nov. 30. ! 
Y a 


Young, Clement C. (78), former of { 
ifornia; Berkeley, Bair Dec. Sieh : | 


Z ‘ 
Zabel, Winifred C. (71), form ot att 
Te Me Sie { ), fortner district at 
Zacchini, Tidebrando (79), 
Tampa, Fla., July 1%. ~ 
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‘The Seasons } 
1 the temperate zones, these are four in number: | days in the southern hemisphere are shorter than “a 
: the nights. ta 


and Winter; beginning 
1 equinox, the summer 
tumnal equinox and the winter 


In December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27° away 
from the sun, and the nights in the northern ' 
hemisphere are longer than the days; at the same - 
time the nights in the southern hemisphere are 3 


The heating influence of the sun increases with 
the length of the day and with the sun's altitude 
at noon. The greatest daily accession of heat is, 
therefore, at the time of the summer solstice. 

In June, in the north temperate zone, the heat 


December 21. 

one, the vernal equinox 
ning of spring is September 23, the 

solstice or the beginning of summer is 


be mn. 
earth’s axis continually points in the same 
ion, and if the gxis were perpendicular to the 


August that the two become equal and the maxi- *" 
mum temperature of the year is experienced. f 
In December, the heat received by day fails to 
make good the loss by night, and it is not until 
January or February that gain®and loss become 
equal and the thermometer ceases to show & 
downward tendency. 

) ‘The seasons in 1949 (Bastern Standard Time) be- 

| gin as follows: Vernal Equinox (Spring) March 20, 

5:49 P. M.; Summer Solstice (Summer), June 21, 

1:03 P. M.; Autumnal Equinox (Autumn), Sep- : 
tember 23, 4:06 A. M.; Winter solstice (Winter), Me 
December 21, 11:24 Pp. M. ' 
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the axis is tilted 23° 27) away from @ perpen- 
it, and only jn March and Sep- 
the axis at right angles to the direction 


those months occur the equinoxes, when day. 


night are equal the world over. oe 
¥ - the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ toward 
the days in the ee sar hemisphere 


onger than the nights; the same time, the 
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Washington, and 


Sun Sun |Moon|; Sun 
Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises 


hig 2 (Local Mean ee a M. , light \ 
7 To obtain Standard Time see directions on 


«Calendar for i Calendar for Calendar for — 


Wyoining, and 
Oregon Northern California ||» 


Boston, New York City, Washington, hee 
New England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, |} 
N. Y. State, + Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, 
N. and 8. Dakota, Towa, N ebraska, . Nevada, and 


Central California 


Sun |Moon|; Sun | Sun |Moon 
Sets |R.&S./|| Rises | Sets |R.-&S. 


'H. M.|H. 
7 4 7 
7 4 7 2 
| 7 4 7 25 
gs 4 7 
a 4 7 
ier 4 7 
Mr, 4 Beale: 
i 4 2\| 7 
7 4 6]| 7 
ica: 4 13}| 7 
Ui 4 Q5)| 7 
| 7 4: 36|| 7 
7 4 6 40)| 7 
hag f 4 rises || 7 
7 4 45|| 7 
7 4 6|| 7 
Wi 4 26|| 7 
7 4 43|| 7 
7 4 58]| 7 
7 4 At ia: 
7 5 13)| 7 
if! 5 Q7\| 7 
ay 5 40]| 7 
ve 5 SH 
Ff 5 58]| 7 
|| 7 5 7 
7 5 sy 
7 5 7 
iene, 5 if 
vf 5 7 
7 5 7 


Day of 


Jan, 


\ A. 

1 6 19 

| 1] 5 46 6 22 
aghington re 1] § 43 6 24 
harleston..| 1] 5 34 6 33 


/ pts _ MOON’S PHASEs, 
inst Quarter ....... ID. 72, GH. 51M. 
Moo 14 ‘ 


||. ot. 


Sun on Meridian of 


+|| Month |H. M. S./| Month /H. M. S.|| Month |H. M. S. Mae H. M. 


Begins Ends 


H. M.)H. M. 


AMAAAAAMUMAMAKAUKUTAAL AAA ALA AL AAA AAD PDP 
on 
@ 
~J 
pot 
° 
ZA Sg yD 
AKAAMUMAAAKAMUMNAKHKHUTMKTUMUNhA ALE RAR RARE! 


Washington 


Day of Day of f 


14 {12 9 13]| 20 {12 11.10|] 96 
15 {12 9 34|| 21 [12 11 27/| 97 
16 [12 9 55|| 22 {12 11 44/| 98 
17 |12 10 15]| 23 |12 11 59|| 99 
18 |12 10 34/| 24 {12 12 14|| 30 
19/12 10 52/| 25 |12 12 28/| 31 


Twilight 
Jan.| Begins Ends Jan.; Begins 


A. M, A.M. i: 
11 5 48 6 28 21 5 “a 
il 5 46 6 31 21 5 43 
ll 5 44 6 33 21 5 41 
11 5 36 6 40 21 5 34 


“ aie hance STANDARD TIME) 


ne ter. 827. 
BM. | Newt quarter... 2D, hea 


Si Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1949 771 
)Month FEBRUARY 28 Days 
oe (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
SS To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 7184 
s | eee. || seecemae: | ames Gkisreston, 
New Englan Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
= Michigan, aaetn: i egg ys stoptaets Kansas, Louisian: Arkansas, 
orado, Utah, Texas, ew Mexico, 
3 and S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, an Arizona, and 
vel Washington. and Wyoming, and Central! California Southern California 
the Oregon Northern California 
e - 
B || Rises | Ses Moonl| Sun | Sun |Moonl| Riscs| Seca |R-&S- eu, | Sere [mace 
H. wif. M|\H. M|\H. M\H. M.\a. M\|2. MjH M.\H. M||H, M.j\H, M.|H- M 
Tu | 7 14] 5 14| 8 48]| 7 11| 5 17) 8 49] 7 7) 5 21) 8 51) 6 5 33) 8 54 
WwW 7 13) 5 15) 9 49 7 10/5 18) 9 49)| 7 6] 5 22] 9 49) 6 5 
Th || 7 12| 5 16/10 50) 7 9} 5 1910 49|| 7 5| 5 23/10 48/| 6 5 
Fr 7 11) 5 18/11 53|| 7 8| 5 21/11 50)| 7 4| 5 24/11 47) 6 5 
Sa || 7 10|519).. .. 7 7 5 22). dk. s)5. 25] enale6 5 
5 7 9| 5 20/12 57|| 7 6) 5 23/12 54) 7 2) 5 27/12 50)| 6 5 
M liz sis2il2 57 5| 5 24/2 Ol] 7 1/5 28) 1 55] 6 51) 5 
Tu 7 65 2313 14| 7 4| 5 26/3 87 0| 5 29] 3 1) 6 5 
Ww 7 51 5 24/ 4 21\| 7 2| 5 27| 4 14/| 6 59) 5 30) 4 7 6 5 
Th || 7 4| 5 25] 5 22)| 7 1| 5 28| 5 15|| 6 58) 5 31) 5 8}| 6 48) & 
Rr 7 3| 5 27/6147 0| 5 29 6 8) 6 57| 5 32) 6 2) 6 5 
Pp Se 7 1i| 5 28] 6 57|| 6 59| 5 31) 6 52 6 55| 5 34] 6 47|| 6 5 
<] 7 | 5 29| rises || 6 57| 5 32) rises || 6 54) 5 35 rises || 6 5 
M 6 59] 5 31| 7 21 6 56) 5 33) 7 22 6 53| 5 36) 7 24\| 6 5 
Tu 6 57| 5 32) 8 40 6 55| 5 34) 8 40 6 52| 5 37| 8 40]| 6 5 
W 6 56| 5 33| 9 57|| 6 54] 5 35) 9 56 6 51| 5 38] 9 55]| 6 5 
Th || 6 54| 5 35/11 14]| 6 52) 5 37\11 11)| 6 49 5 39/11 8|| 6 5 
Fr 6 53} 5 36|.. .-|| 6 51) 5 38).. .. 6 48} 5 41].. ..1| 6 5 
Sa 6 51] 5 37|12 30|| 6 49] 5 39/12 26 6 47| 5 42/12 21)| 6 5 
5 6 50| 5 39| 1 43)| 6 48) 5 40) 1 38 6 46) 5 43] 1 32|| 6 5 
M 6 48| 5 40) 2 51|| 6 47) 5 41) 2 47 6 44] 5 44] 2 40)| 6 5 
Tu 6 47| 5 41| 3 54/| 6 45] 5 43) 3 48 6 43| 5 45) 3 41\|| 6 5 
Ww 6 45| 5 42) 4 48 6 44| 5 44) 4 41 6 42] 5 46) 4 34)| 6 5) 
Th 6 44) 5 44) 5 31 6 42) 5 45] 5 25 6 40] 5 47| 5 18|| 6 5 
Fr 6 42} 5 45) 6. 5 6 411 5 46| 6 O|| 6 39) 5 48] 5 54) 6 5 
Sa 6 40| 5 46) 6 32 6 39| 5 47| 6 28 6 37| 5 49| 6 24|| 6 5 
$s 6 39| 5 48) sets || 6 38) 5 49) sets || 6 36} 5 50} sets || 6 5 
M 6 37| 5 49 6 40 6 36’ 5 50 6 42 6 35! 5 51| 6 43'| 6 5 


Sun on on a of Washington . 5 


§ 
_Jupiter, Saturn. 


Evening Star—Matrs. 


ah H. M. s.| auth H. M. S. path H. M. S. Meath |H. M. S. Month H. M.S : 
1 |12 13 44 7 |12 14 16|| 13 |12 14 20) 19 |12 13 57|| 25 {12 13 10 ; 
2 |12 13 51 8 |12 14 19)| 14 |12 14 18|| 20 |12 13 51)} 26 {1213 0 : 
3 |12 13 58 9 {12 14 21|| 15 |12 14 15) 21 12 13 44||) 27 |12 12 50 ’ 
112 14 4|| 10 |12 14 22 16 |12 14 11|| 22 |12 13 36)) 28 |12 12 39 ‘ 
6 |1214 9|| 11 [12 14 22 17. |12:14 7| 23 {12 13 28 5 
‘6 (12 14 13 12 (|12 14 21 18 (12 14 2 94 |12 13 19 E 
, 
Z Twilight : 
‘Place Feb.| Begins Ends Feb. piBeeins Ends \|Feb. Begins Ends j 
sh H. M H. M. H. M H. M H. M. H. M. ; 
me | 1 [,5 38 | 6 50 11) 5 28 7 2 |} @1| 515 | 713 
eee | a’ ss7 | 651 | 11) 697-| 7.2 121) Bes Te 
shington.| 1} 5 35 6 53 11 5 27 eer? 21} 5 15 7 13 
ieee, ea |. 5 30.1 6 58 al: 29 4s a1 | 515 | 713 
o , MOON’S PHASES, 1949 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) . ; 
aster. (GD BH BM A [hast quarter...... 9D. 3H. BM Ba 


-. aa a. - . 5 eT 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1949 


MARCH 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784 


3rd Month 


Re ee re ee 

C . New England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alaban 

Sse _Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, |} Missouri, Kansas, || Louisiana, Arkané 

g| 2 [esis Detors”|| Towa Nebrasks, || CSevade: gaa” || 7°48, en Marg 

= s cee er Wyonikng, and Central California Southern Califor 

° ° Oregon ; Northern California 

oa] tad SEES Sep We | ea eed | Sn cer armen Eee 

G| G || Rises| Sete [Ras || Rises | Sere [ROSS || Rice | SUB Atgoe 
H. M.|H. M.|H. M.||H. M.|H. M.|H. M.|| 8. M.|H. M.| 8. M.|| B. mu. 

1} Tu 6 5 50] 7 41|| 6 5 51| 7 41/| 6 33) 5 52! 7 42/| 6 29 

g|. W 6 5 51] 8 41]| 6 5 52! 8 40]| 6 32) 5 53] 8 40]! 6 27 

3} Th 6 5 52/ 9 43]| 6 5 53| 9 41/| 6 30) 5 55| 9 39]| 6 26 

4, Fr 6 5 54/10 47|| 6 5 54/10 44|| 6 29) 5 56/10 41]|| 6 25 

5| Sa 6 5 55/11 53]! 6 5 55/11 48)| 6 27] 5 57/11 44]! 6 24/ 6 

6) S 6 SEDO At ec thl6 5.57}. .. . <|} 6 96] “5. 58}; 4 < 6 22) 6 

7). M 6 ey Ale Me) 5 58)12 54|| 6 24) 5 59/12 49]| 6 21] 6 4 

8} Tu 6 5 58/2 6|| 6 24) 5 59] 1 59]! 6 23] 6. O| 1 54)| 6 2016 2/1 

9 6 5 59) 3 8I| 6 6 0; 3 1) 6 21; 6 1] 2 55)| 6 19] 6 3] g} 
6 6 114 A 6 6 1] 3 56)| 6 20/'6 2) 3 5111 617] 6 4] 3) 
6 6 2] 4 49/1 6 6 2) 4 43/1 6 18] 6 3] 4 38/1 6 16) 6 5] 4 
6 6 3] 5 26] 6 6 3/5 21|| 6171 6 4! 5 18/1 6 15) 6 6] 5) 
6 6 4| 5 57|| 6 6 4) 5 54) 6 15) 6 5) 5 51]] 6 13) 6 7| 5) 
6 6 5j/rises || 6 6 5\rises || 6 14] 6 6|rises |] 6 12} 6 7] rise 
6 6 6! 7 29)) 6 6 6| 7 29) 6 1216 7| 730) 6 11/6 8/7 
6 6 7| 8 50)! 6 6 8! 8 48) 6 10/6 8] 8 46/| 6 10/6 9/8. 

17, 6 6 9/10 10]| 6 6 9/10 6 6 9|/ 6 9/10 2/| 6 8] 610/19 

} 6 6 10/11 28)) 6 6 10/11 22/) 6 7| 6 10/11 18]| 6 7] 6 10/11 
6 6 11}. 6 OR) as 6 6) 6 11}.;. 6 66 on 
6 6 12 6 6 12/12 36) 6 4) 6 12/12 31) 6 41 6 11/19 | 
6 6 13 6 6 13} 1 42 6 2 6 13] 1 36/1 6 3] 6 12] 1 
6 6 14 6 6 14) 2 39] 6 1] 6 14] 2 33/| 6 9] 6 13] 2 | 
5 6 15 5 6 15} 3 25]|.5 59] 6 15] 3 20] 6. Oo] 6 14] 2 4 
5 6 16 5 6 16) 4 2! 5 58] 6 16] 3 57/| 5°59] 6 14 38 
5 6 18 5 6 17] 4 32/| 5 56) 6 17] 4 29|| 5 58! 6 15) 4 7 
5 6 19 5 54! 6 18] 4 58]| 5 55] 6 18] 4 54/1 5 56 6 16). 4 4 
5 6 20 5 6 19) 5 19|| 5 53) 6 19] 5 18 5 551617) 61 
5 6. 5 6 20} 5 39]| 5 51) 6 20] 5 38|| 5 54] 6 18] 5 & 
5 6 5 6 21) sets || 5 50} 6 21! sets || 5 52] 6 18] 5 
5 6 5 47| 6 23] 7 35|| 5 48] 6 22] 7 33 5 51| 6 19] 7 
5 6 5 6 24| 8 36] 5 47| 6 23] 8 34|| 5 50] 6-19] 8 


Day of 


D 
Menth jH. M. S. fae 


¥ Day of Day of 
Month |H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Month H. M. S. | Month H. 


Ss 

27// 8 /12 10 53|) 14 [12 9 18|! 90 le 7 33|| 96 lo 5a 
1212 15) 9 /12 10 38) 15 [12 9 1] 91 [12 745] 97 lhe 55 

3 

50 


H. M. H. M. Nee = Com & HY. M. 


1 

2 2 
8 |12 12 10 |12 10 23 16/12 8 44 22 112 657 28. 12 Sm 
4 |12 11 DUG IZ 108 7 17/12 8 26 23 112 6 39 29 12 4 5 
5 |12 11 36 12 |12 9 51 18 {12 8 9 24 /12 6 21 30 |12 4 3) 
Cote 11 23 13/12. 9 35 19 }12 7.51 25 |12 6 2 31 |12 49% 
Vee 11 8 - “i 

SoS Bis! ah: | a 
7 Uf re 
Twilight m 
Place Mar, Begins Ends Mar.| Begins Ends Mar. 


Boston .. 5 3 7 23 ll 4 45 7 36 21 


4 7 22 ll 4 47 7 34 21 
5 7 21 ll 4 49 7 32 21 
7:19 11 4 54 7 27 Q1 


MOON’S PHASES, 1949 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
First Quarter ...... 1D. TH. 42M. P.M. Last Quarter ....... 21D 8H 10M 


Full Moon .:.°... | .14 2 Ei P.M.| New Moon .......... ; : -.. 
oo Stars—Mercury, Venus, Jupiter. Evening Stars—Mars- Saturn. ‘e a 


1 
New York..J 1] 5 
Washington. 1} 6 

“Charleston..| 1 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1949 : 773 


APRIL 30 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784 


3 Boston, Nae York Clty, Washington, Grereseon, 
= N < ggort a Connecticut. Virginia, Kentucky Georgia, Alabama, 
. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio Missouri, Kansas. Louisiana, Arkansas. 
£ ee en Wisconsin Indiana, Illinois. Colorado, Utah Texas. New Mexico, 
vey . and S. Dakota lowa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
“ Washington, and Wyoming, and Central California Southern California 
i = Oregon Northern California 
& |) Sen.) Sua Mocs xtses | Scee [Rees gan) Sus (Rime ieee 
H. M.|H. M|H. M.\\ dH. M.|\H. M.|H. M.\|\H. M.\H. M.\H M. A. M. 
Fr 5 43| 6 25| 9 44/| 5 441-6 25) 9 40) 5 45) 6 23 9 37|| 5.48 
Sa 5 42| 6 27 50|| 5 421 6 26|10 45]| 5 44) 6 24/10 40) 5 47 
Ss 5 40| 6 28/11 57|| 5 41| 6 27/11 50 5 42] 6 25/11 45|| 5 46 
M 5 38] 6 29 _.|| 5 39] 6 28].. 5 41| 6 26).. 5 44 
Tu || 5 37] 6 30 Ol| 5 37| 6 29/12 52|| 5 39} 6 27\12 47)| 5 43 
Ww 5 35) 6 31 56|| 5 36|.6 30| 1 48/| 5 37| 6 28) 1 43 5 42 
Th || 5 33] 6 32 44|| 5 34] 6 31| 2 37|| 5 36| 6 29) 2 32) 5 41 
Fr 5 32) 6 33 93\| 5 33| 6 32| 3 17|| 5 34| 6 30] 3 13) 5 39 
Sa 5 30| 6 34 55\| 5 31| 6 33| 3 51\| 5 33] 6 31| 3 48 5 38 
) 5 28| 6 35| 4 22|| 5 29) 6 34) 4 19 5 31) 6 32| 4 18] 5 
iM 5 27| 6 37| 4 46|| 5 28| 6 35) 4 45 5 30] 6 33| 4 45]) 5 
u 5 25| 6 38] rises || 5 26) 6 36 rises || 5 28| 6 34| rises || 5 
yf 5 23| 6 39| 7 39|| 5 25) 6 37) 7 36 5 27| 6 35| 7 35\| 5 
Th || 5 21| 6 40) 9 1\| 5 23| 6 38) 8 56 5 25| 6 36| 8 53)| 5 
Fr 5 20] 6 41|10 20|| 5 21) 6 39/10 14 5 24) 6 37|10 9/| 5 
Sa 5 18] 6 42\11 34|| 5 20) 6 41\11 26 5 23) 6 38|11 21)| 5 
5 5 17| 6 43]... 5 18| 6 42|.. ..|| 5 21) 6 39].. ..1) 5 
M 5 15| 6 45|12 36|| 5 17| 6 43|12 29 5 20| 6 40|12 231) 5 
Tu || 5 13) 6 46) 1 29 5 151 6 44| 1 22/| 5 18| 6 41) 1 16) 5 
Ww 5 19] 6 47| 2 9|| 5 14] 6 45| 2 3|| 5 17) 6 42) 1 58) 5 
Th || 5 10} 6 48] 2 41 5 12| 6 46| 2 36|| 5 15| 6 43| 2 31) 5 
Fr 5 9| 6 49 5 11| 6 47| 3 3i| 5 14] 6 44) 2 59) 5 
Sa 6 7 6 50| 3 27 5 10| 6 48) 3 24 5 13| 6 45| 3 23)| 5 
Ss 5 6| 6 52| 3 47)| 5 6 49| 3 45|| 5 11] 6 46) 3 44) 5 
M 5 4|653| 4 4 5 6 50} 4 4)| 5 10| 6 47; 4 4 5 
“Tn || 5 2| 6 54| 4 22/| 5 6 51| 4 23|| 5 9| 6 48) 4 24) 5 
Ww 5 1| 6 55 40|| 5 6 52| 4 43|| 5 7| 6 49| + 45) 5 
“Th || 5 0| 6 56| sets || 5 6 53| sets || 5 6| 6 50) sets || 5 
_Fr 4 58| 6 57| 8 42)| 5 6 54| 8 37|| 5 5| 6 51| 8 32) 5 
Sa 4 57\ 6 58| 9 49)| 5 6 55| 9 43|| 5 4| 6 52| 9 38)|| 5 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


of Day of Day of Day of 


: Day of 
math |H. M. S-|| Month H. M. S.|| Month |H. M. s.||Month |H. M. S. Month /H. M. S$ 


aa} 
iT 


and 


1! \12 3 55 7s 122.10 13 12 O 33 19 {11 59 7 25 |\11 57 56 
Q@ |12 3 38 gs 112 1 53 14 142 0 17 20 |11 58 54 26 {11 57 46 
3 |12 3 20 9 j12 4 37 15 |12 0 2 21 |11 58 41 97 111 57 36 
Ae \12 3) 2 10 |12 1 20 16 |11 59 48 92 |11 58 29 9g |1l 57 27 
5 |12 2 45 Ha tbo a4 17 -11 59 34 93 \t1 58 17 Q9 |11 57 18 
6 \12 2 27 12 |12 O 48 18 {11 59 20 94 |11 58 6 30 |11 57 10 
Twilight 
Place Apr) Begins | Ends || Apr.| Begins Ends )Apr.| Begins Ends 
ge H. M. H. M. : H. M. H. M H. M H. M 
yston....-} 1 4 6 & 2 11 3 47 817 21 325 8 31 
vy York. 1 4 9 8 0 11 3 50 8 13 QI 3 31 8°27 
ashington.| 1| 4 13 755 || 11| 3 56 gs 7 || 21| 338 | 8 20 
arleston 1 4 24 7 44 11 4 10 7 53 21 3 56 8 2 
a”, MOON’S PHASES, 1949 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) | 
: ‘M.} Last Quarter .....-- 19D. 10H. 27M. P.M 
a ne a ae ibe Ait Queer 3 oe" ana eee 


Stars—Venus, Mars, -Jupiter Evening Stars--Mercury, Saturn 


= 


24 
] 

. 
q 
F 

4 


o 


- 


._ —) 2: e? ?) ee 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1949. 


5th Month MAY 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784 


2] 3 | Coenen | votre, | Washingcon, = || Ghartesta 
| ele New England, Connecticut, Miss icine seen 

bs N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Colorado, Utah, 

° @ |Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, : Nevada and 

s a N. and 8. Dakota, tome, bite op Central California 

=) r) MA dt ae N etheet California ae 

> | | ; 

| O | Sup,| Sun (Moon|| Sun, | Soe [MocP| Rises | Sees Res. 

ae H. M|a. M.\o. M||\e. w\a. w/a. af||2. Mz. . Mf. 

1} oS 4 55] 6 59/10 54|| 4 58| 6 56\10 46|| 5 2) 6 41 

9) M | 4 54] 7 1/11 52/| 4 57] 6 57/11 45) 5 1) 6 39 

3) Tu | 4 53] 7 2/.. ..|| 4 56] 6 58/.. ../| 5 0) 6 

4) W | 4 52] 7 3/12 42)! 4 55] 6 59/12 35]| 4 59) 6 

5| Th | 4 50| 7 4] 1 22)! 4 5417 Oo] 1 I7/| 4 58) 6 

6] Fr | 4 49/7 5] 1 56] 4 52) 7 1/1 51/| 4 57) 6 

7|. Sa | 4 45; 7_ 6] 2 24/1 4 5117 2] 2 91)| 4 55) 6 

8| S 4 47| 7 7| 2 48|| 4 50! 7 3] 2 47|| 4 54) 6 

9) M || 4 45) 7 8! 3 11|| 4 491 7 4] 3 11|| 4 53) 7 

10} Tu | 444) 7 9] 3 34) 4 481 7 51 3 36)| 4 52! 7 

11} W | 4 43] 7 10] rises || 4 47| 7 6] rises || 4 51) 7 

12| Th | 4& 42) 7 11] 7 52/| 4 46] 7 7! 7 46|| 4 50| 7 

13} Fr | 4 41/712} 9 9]] 4 4517 8/9 3/]| 4 491 7 

14, Sa | 4/40) 7 13/10 19)] 4 44] 7 9/10 12/| 4 48] 7 

15| S 4 39) 7 14/11 19]| 4 43} 7 10/11 11]|} 4 48) 7 

16} M | 4 38] 7 15).. 4 42) 7 11|11 58]| 4 47| 7 

17] Tu | 4 87| 7 16/12 5]| 4 41] 7 12)... 4 46) 7 ‘ner 

18} W | 4& 36] 7 17/12 40]| 4 40] 7 13/12 35|| 4 45] 7 2 30 3) 
19} Th | 4 35] 718} 1 9/| 4 40/ 714| 1 4\| 4 44] 7 1A Cs 
20| Fr | 4 34) 7 19| 1 39/| 4 39] 7 15] 1 Q9|| 4 43] 7 10] 1 96 55| 11 
21; Sa | 4 33] 7 20/ 1 52/| 4 38] 7 16] 1 50|| 4 43| 7 11| 1 49 56} III 
22) S 4 32) 7 21) 2 10/| 4 37/1 7:17] 2 9/| 4 42] B12) 2 9 56| 2t 
23| M | 4 32] 7 22| 2 28|| 4 36] 7.17] 2 gsi| 4 41] 7 13] 2 29 2 
24, Tu | 4 31] 7 23] 2 46/| 4 36] 7 18] 2 47/| 4 41] 7 14] 2 50 Qi 
251 W | 4 80] 7 24] 3 6i| 4 35] 7 19] 3 9/| 4 40] 7 15] 3 12 4 
26| Th | 4 30! 7 25] 3 29]| 4 34] 7 20] 3 33/| 4 39] 7 15] 3 38 Si] 
27) Er | 4 29) 7. 26! sets || 4 34) 7 21] sets || 4 39] 7 16] sets 

28} Sa | 4 28) 7 27] 8 45|| 4 33] 7 22! 8 3gil 4 381 7.17] 8 33 8 
29} S 4 28 7 28] 9 47/| 4 33] 7 22| 9 39]|| 4 38] 7 18] 9 33 9 
30} M_ | 4 27) 7 28|10 39]| 4 32) 7 23/10 32/|| 4 37] 7 18|10 27 10 
31} Tu | 4 27] 7 29|11 23]| 4 32) 7 24/11 17|| 4 37] 7 19/11 12 10 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of Day of 
Month |} H. M. S.|/Month |H. M. S.|| Month 


Place May; Begins 


Boston.....]/ 1 
New York../ 1 
Washington.| 1 
Charleston..| 1 


; § MOON’S PHASES, 1949 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
ae Selec nye tele Sine 5D. - 4H. 33M. P.M.| Last Quarter ......, 19D. 2H. 22M. - 


TNMs sce cue se 1 A.M.| New Moon .......... 27 5... 24. 26 
Morning Stars—Mars, Jupiter. ' | Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Saturn. 


eae 
ec ‘Mean Time, : AM. light i el .M., black) 
To. obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784 


Calendar for Calendar Lor Calendar for 
ty Washinston, Charleston, 
Virginia, Kentucky Georgia, Alabama, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio. | Missouri. Kansas. Louisiana, Arkansas, — 
Indiana, Hlinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
Towa, Nebraska. Nevada, and Arizona, and 
Wyoming, and Central California Southern California — F oh! 


Northern California 


Sun , Sun ;Moon)| Sun 
Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises 


. M,|H. M 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of 


j) Day of Day of Day of Oe ee ey 
Month|H. M. S. Month H. M. S.|| Month|H. M. S. on Me 


1 13 |11 59 53\| 19 
8 14 20 
9 15 21 
10. 16 22 
11 7 93 
12 18 4 


June| Begins Ends June, Begins Ends June| Begins | 


H. M 
11 2 10 
11 9-22 
11 2 36 
11 311 -| 8 49 


MOON’S PHASES, 1 1949 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


10H. 27M. 5 cc Last Quarter 18D 
3) P.M.| New Moon 
Evening Stars—Venus, Saturn, 


1H. 
5 


.10 
reury, Mars, Jupiter. 


ae ee 


776 4 Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1949 4 | 
= a | 
7th Month JULY $1 
‘ (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784 ii 
Oe PA ean cca cr dete Gas riers 2 eet 
5 8 New _ England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Ala 
Sieh N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Missouri, Kansas,’ || Louisiana, / 
2 a Michigan, Wisconsin, ae Rega eee pore pon New) 
§ 5 ‘Washington, and wontgoming, ad Central California Southern Cai 
-) ) a oe be See eS 
Bie te ss| Scn Wace See.) Soe geal Sam) Sea ieee aaa 
% M.|H. M.| A. M.\| H. ma. M.|)H. M.||8.:M.)H. M.|)H. M.||\H. Mj. Mo! 
1 27| 7 41/11 20|| 4 32) 7 35/11 19]| 4 38) 7 30/11 18]| 4 56) 7 12% 
Q 97| 7 41|11 42|| 4 33) 7 35/11 42|| 4 38 7.29 11 43/) 4 56) 7 122 
3 Sota Abo. |) 4°S3) 7.35) .- 4 39) 7 29|.. ..1| 4 57) 7 123 
4 29| 7 40)12 4)| 4 34) 7 34/12 6]| 4 39] 7 29/12 9]] 4 57 7 ie 
ale 29| 7 40)12 29)) 4 34) 7 34/12 33]| 4 40] 7 29/12 36]| 4 58) 7 121 
6 30) 7 40/12 58)| 4 35) 7 34) 1 3)| 4 40) 7 29) 1 8|| 4 58) 7 11 
7 ; & 30) 7 39) 1 35]} 4 36) 7°34) 1 41]| 4 41) 7 28) 1 48]! 4 58] 7 Wh 
8 isl aoe 4 36] 7 33] 2°28]| 4 42) 7 28] 2 35]| 4 59] 7 1a 
9 7 38] rises || 4 37| 7 33] rises|| 4 42] 7 28] rises || 4 59] 7 10)} 
7 38] 8 32/| 4 38] 7 33) 8 25 4 43) 029 § 20) > a 
7 37) 9 7 4 38) 7 32) 9 1) 4 48) 7 27) 8 57) 5 0} 7 Tey 
7 37) 9 35)! 4 39) 7 32] 9 31|} 4 44] 7 27/ 9 28/15 11 7 10 
7 36] 9 58]| 4 40] 7 31] 9 55|| 4 45] 7 261 9 53/|/ 5 91 7 |! 
7 36/10 18)| 4 41) 7 31/10 16]| 4 46] 7 26/10 15]| 5 | 7 9} 
7 35/10 36]; 4 41) 7 30/10 35|] 4 46) 7 25/10 35/1 5 3 rj 9)" 
7.34/10 53]| 4 42) 7 29/10 54|) 4 47} 7 25/10 55]/ 5 3] 7 8). 
7 34/11 12!) 4 43] 7 29/11 14]] 4 48] 7 24111 16]] 5 4 7 81) 
7 33/11 32|) 4 44] 7 28/11 36|| 4 49) 7 24111 39]| 5 5) 7 aa 
7 32)11 56]) 4 45] 7 27]... 4 49) 7 23)... ..J1 5 5) 7 a 
Sel roe 4 45) 7 27/12 1) 4 50) 7 22/12 6/5 6|7 GIT 
7 31/12 26/| 4 46) 7 26/12 32/| 4 51] 7 21/12 38/5 617 6 
7 30; 1 3/| 4 47) 7 25) 1 11] 4.52] 7 20) 1 17/5 77 i| 
7 29) 1 52/| 4 48) 7 24) 2 Ol] 4 53) 7 20] 2 Zils gi 7 5} 
7 28) 2 52 ool 7 al al $28 238 8 
7 27) sets || 4 50) 7 23] sets || 4 54] 7 18] sets || 5 9| 7 
7 26) 8 31]! 4 50) 7 22! 8 26/| 4 55! 7 17] 8 23 510) 7 & 
7 25) 8 59) 4 51] 7 21] 8 56]) 4 56] 7 16] 8 54 5 10) 7 
7 24) 9 23)| 4 52) 7 20) 9 22/| 4 57) 7 16] 9 21 511} 7 1 
7 23) 9 46]| 4 53! 7 19] 9 46] 4 58] 7 15] 9 47 51217 a! 
7 22/10 9/| 4 54) 7 18/10 10|] 4 59] 7 14110 13 5.12) 7 oj! 
7 21/10 33]! 4 55] 7 17/10 36|| 4 59] 7 13/10 39 5 13) 6 59/1 
Sun on Meridian of Dy Sete 4 
‘Day of Day of Day of Day of 


Month |B. M. S.|/Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. Mearh| H. M. S. MonthhH. 1 


ee ef 


—. 
1 [12 341) 8 12 455] 14 |12 5 42|| 90 |12 6 12i 96 Ie ee 
2 12 353) 9 [12 5 4] 15 |12 -5 48] 91 |12 6 asl o7 lao 
S$ 12 4 4) 10 |12 5 12) 16 |12 5 54]] 92 ly2 61s 98 lao ¢ 
4 /12 415) 11 [12 5 20! 17 |12 5 59] 93 [12° 6 20/1 99 \q2 ¢ 
5 |12 4 25]| 12 |12 5 28 18 30 
6 |12' 4 35|| 13 |12 5 35/| 19 
" 


Boston..... 
New York.. 
Washington. 
Charleston. . 


‘ MOON’S PHASES, uate (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) ogg 
Bit Qu Quarter Ama TSB SDs mare a ae a | Last Quarter ....... 18D. LB ee 


Bets hues 10: New M Af. crater ie “i? 
itoring, Siac Mercury: ame Tneptber? en a = 33 ' 
\" a 


\ 


: Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1949 TT 
nth AUGUST | 


onth ‘fear 31 Days 
ty “a (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784 
Senge. 3e > -) Se 
| case | eee. | Siees.. | ci 
ew England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
Senet sito || PgSEBama, ome || UNSER || Hoan New hexio. 
2 'N. and 8. Dakota, — Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and" wer eee ana 
Washington. and Wyoming, and Central California Southern Californis 
Oregon Northern California 
> Sun ") Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun ; Sun |Moono 
Rises 2 _&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises Sets |R.&S. 
H, M.|H. M.|H. M. H. M.|H. M.|H. M. H. M.|\H. M.| Hq. MM. 
i 4 52 5 0} 7 12/11 10)| 5 
u 4 53 5 1| 7 11)\11 46)) 5 
Ww 4 54 5. 2-7 10/2. <3) 2 
i 4 55 5 31 7 912 30) 5 
4 56 5 4| 7 7| 1 22) 5 
52 4 57 5 5| 7 6] 2 22) 5 
» 4 58 5 617 5] 3 28i| 5 
/ A 5 77 4lrises|| 5 
Tu 5 | 5 7 7 3) 7 54|| 5 
W 5 19) 5 817 2| 8 18) 5 
1M: 5 \| 5 9| 7 0] 8 39)| 5 
a 5 5 10) 6 59] 8 59}| 5 
Se 5 5 11| 6 58] 9 20|| 5 
~ 5 5 12| 6 57| 9 40)| 5 
M 5 5 13) 6 56/10 5)|.5 
L 5 29\| 5 14| 6 54/10 35 5 
W 5 3\| 5 15} 6 53/11 10]| 5 
Th 5 47|| 5 16| 6 52\11 54|| 5 
i} 5 5 17| 6 50|).. . 5 
Se 5 52/12 42|| 5 17| 6 49 12 49)| 5 
S 5 7\| 5 18| 6 47| 1 54\| 5 
MM 5 3 Ol] 5 19| 6 46) 3 6|| 5 
‘T 5 5 20| 6 44| sets || 5 
WwW | 5 22|| 5 21| 6 43) 7 21]| 5 
Th || 5 47|| 5 22| 6 41| 7 48|| 5 
Fr || 5 12|| 5 23) 6 40| 8 13)| 5 
Sa || 5 38|| 5 24| 6 38| 8 41)| 5 
s 5 7\| 5 25| 6 37| 9 11}| 5 
M | 5 40|| 5 26| 6 36) 9 46|| 5 
Tu || 5 21|| 5 27| 6 34/10 28} 5- 
wis 10|| 5 28) 6 32/11 17)| 5 


12 612 8 |12 5 32 14 |12 4 34 90 |12 317 26 |12 1 
AZ. 6 § 9 |12 5 23 15 |12 4 22 g1-\12 3 3 Of Niece 
12 6 4 10 |12 515 16 |12 4 10 92 \12 2 48 98 \12 1 
12 5 59 j1-j12 -5 5 17. (\12 +3 58 23 \12 2 33 ga \12 0 
12 5 53 12 \12 455 18 |12 3 45 A |12 217 30 \12 0 
12 5 46 13 |12 4 45 19 |12 3 31 5. VA2 JZ 8 31 |12 O 16 
a2. 5 39 
Twilight 

Place Aug.| Begins Ends Aug.| Begins Ends Aug.| Begins Ends 4 

GMa H. M H. M, H. Mu H. M. 


H. M. é, és & Fs = Es i : 
| 1] 2 87 915 || 11| 313 | 856 || 21 399 | 8 37 
Mork..| 1| 3 6 9-6-1] 11 | <3 19 g 50 || 21| 3 34 8 31 
1 
1 


hington oi, | a sen 11) 3 4 8 Aly St 8 41 | 8 24 
rleston.. 3 41 331 || 11| 350 | 8 20 |i 2 3 59 8 6 
€ : MOON’S PHASES, 1949 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) a a sa 
: [ : ‘M. ; Last Quarter .....-- 16D. . 59M. M, 
eee a al 3 arn eR rnc ert 23 10 59 PM, 
tS ae 2 First Quarter ....--.30 2 16 P.M, 
“Stsr—Mars. - ; Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. 


~ 


a as = — 
jouiss : auxin chi Oe ne 
vy My | fs} Pas pay te Ast st °O " On 


d - 9th Month oe ; ; 
a (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784 


Calendar for _._ Calendar for ~ Calendar for 


Sun Moon 
Sets |R.&S. 


“Sun 
Rises 


a 


Rises 


S| 2 New York City, | Washington. _ 
‘al 3 Nee tneland, ' Connecticut, H's Kentucky, | 
2 Rees N. Y. State, a pee one Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, 
ae i Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, 
Fras) DER a and 8. Dakota, Iowa, _Nebrask: a, Nevada, and 
Borsa washington, and Wyoming, and Central California 
a Ve Oregon Northern California 
hel tee ay) ee eee eee 
tea a Sun , Sun ;Moon|| Sun | Sun ,Moon!| Sun | Sun 
fe) 


Sets |R.&S.|| Rises} Sets |RA 


ip 


Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


Yi 


H. M.)H. H. H. M|H. 
5 6 5 5 6 5 Sd 
5 6 5 5 6 35 
5 6 5 5 6 36 
| 5 6 5 5 6 36 
5 6 5 5 6 37 
5 6 26] rises || 5 5 6 38 
5 31|)-6 24) 6 46]| 5 5 6 38 
5 32] 6 22} 7 3|| 5 5 35] 6 39 
5 6 21) 7 21)| 5 5 6 39 
5 6 19) 7 39)| 5 5 6 40 
5 35| 6 0|| 5 5 37| 6 41 
5 6 24|| 5 5 38] 6 41 
5 6 54/| 5 5 6 42 
a) 6 32)| 5 5 6 43 
5 6 19}| 5 5 6 43 
5 6 811 19) 5 5 6 44 
5 6 ie a ie 5 6 45 
5 43) 6 5/12 28]! 5 5 44| 6 45 
5 6 1 44)) 5 5 6 46 
5 6 8 3] 5 5 6 46 
5 46] 6 0} 4 24/| 5 5 46] 6 47 
5 5 sets || 5 5 5 
5 48] 5 56] 6 35|| 5 5 48| 5 
5 5 7 4s 5 5 
5 5 7 32)) 5 5 5 
5 5 8 10)| 5 5 5 
5 5 8 56]| 5 5 5 
5 53| 5 47| 9 52|| 5 5 53| 5 
a 5 5 54] 5 
S 5 5 551 5 
Sun on 


-|| Month |H., M. 


abl Oe 18 j11 55.58 11 53 45 
8 |11 57 38)| 14 {11 55 82]} 20 11 53, 24 
Il 57 17) 15 111 55 10]) 21 {11°53 -8 
11 56 56)) 16 {11 54 49]) 922 {11 52 42 
11 56 35}; 17 |11 54 28]} 23 {11 52 21 
11 56 14]| 18 |11 54 6]| 24 {11 52 0 


ae Twilight 
Saas sei [ea op aot eres eee 
: ‘Bi st H. M H. M 


21 


814 ||| 368 | 755 411 
751 || 21] 4 14 

4 16 

4 24 


ae ia ely 8 5 Tita 36 7 46 
ei Charleston. .| 7 50 a} 407 7 36 
¥ s ‘ 

: fs MOON’S PHASES, 1949 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


pee wall Moone. .i: 4. 1D. 4H. 59M. A,M.| New Moon ......... 22D, 4H. 4 
pois a8 15 49 29. -A.M.| First Quarter... 1. 28 rth ua 
ot BE Blte Evening Stars—Mercury, Venn tic.) 


21 
21 


der 
a 


F se: 719 

OS : a Fag ee ae 

: ha POPOBERO fee 31 Days 
~ (Loval Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 


eee ‘ ee : 
ee: ‘To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784 


Calendar for 


i Calendar tor Calendar for 
New York City, Washington, | Charleston, tS 
Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, = 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, = 
Indiana, Illinois, ‘Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico. 
Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and = 
and Central California 


Southern California 


Py 


Wyoming, 
Northern California 


Sun Sun |Moon 


Sun Sun |Moon 
? .|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 
MAH. M. lz milf M|H. M|\H. M\H. M|H. M. 
42)12 3 56 43/12 10 121 
ie 8 57 41} 1 17 § 42| 1 2 
58 39) 2 22) 2:2 
59 38) 3 25 39| 3 
0 36| 4 26 37), 4 28 
is 1 34! rises 35) rises 
2 33) 5 47 34| 5 50 
3 
4 
5 
7 
8 
9 


or or Or 
ty 
Bs 


CMWODUF WOR OO M=t: 


Zee 


PROP TB a2 


31) 6 37 
29) 7428 


i 


25] 9 23 


DADAAADARAADARAAAHAAADAABAAAHAADAAAAAY 
_ 
i.) 

peo UT OT OT OT OG GA OT OT TT ET TTT TT TT TTT GT TT 
_ 
© 

Gh GT GT GL UT OT OT OT OT TUT OT OT OT GT OT GT GT OT OT OT GT GT OT GT OT OT GY OF 
N 
_ 


14| 5 16] 1 59 18| 2 2 5 24 
‘v 17 16| 5 14| 3 15 16| 3 17 5 23) 
Th 18 17| 5 13| 4 33 15| 4 34 5 21 
eer 19 18} 5 11] sets 14| sets 5 20 
F Sa: 21 19| 5 10] 5 32 12| 5 37 519 
ae 22 20 8) 6 9 11 5 18| | 
| M 21) 5 7| 6 54 10} 7 1 517 
re 92| 5 5| 7 49 5 16 
4e 23 5 4| 8 51 515 
. 25,5 3| 9 58 610 5 514 
26| 5 1/11 7 4\11 12 5 13) 
27,5 Oj... a 5 12 
98| 4 59|12 13 2\12 18 5 11 
6 29| 4 57| 1 18 5 1] 1 20 51 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


snington eee 

IH. M. S. pay et ldo & Sy east s Day of la. M. S. Month |H, Ma, 
} 11 47 33||. 14 11 44 49 |11 44. 0 
She 11 47 16)| 15 11 44 39 1143 55 © 
11 47 Ol] 16 11 44 30 143.50 — 
11 46 45|) 17 {11 45 11 44 22 11 43 46 — 

a) 11 46 30|| 18 |11 45 11 44 14 1 43 
11.46 15|| 19 {11 44 11 44 7 3 40 
Bes us Twilight Raise 
Ends Oct. | Begins Oct. | Begins nds iz" 

me toe Him \ HM. HM. | HM 

n.. 715 |} 11-| 435 | 658 || 21| 446 .| 6435 - 
714 || 11| 436 | 657 || 21| 446 | 643 © 


712 || 11| 436 | 657 || 21) 4 46 @ 43h 
7-7 |i 1] 439'| 654 || 21] 446 | 6 48 


MOON’S PHASES, 1949 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) - 


Be ep. 20H. 82M. PME ew Moon's. .--« <3 21D. 4H. 23M. P.M. 
- 14 11 (ew PM. | irst Quarter .....:- 28 12 4° P.M. 
Eyening Stars—Venus, Jupiter. — 


1 


'S tars— lereury; Mars, Saturn: 


’ New York.. 


“so, ae ae ee eee. he 


te, r : vy “s bl ‘ ine 
780 Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1949 " 


11th Month NOVEMBER 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 184 


f Calendar for Calendar for 

erode New York City, Washington. 
New England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, 
N. Y. State. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri? Kansas, 

Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, - Colorado, Utah, 

N. and S. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and 

Washington, and Wyoming, and Central California 
Northern California 


Day of the Month 
Day of the Week 


Sun 
Rises 


ba:) 


—j | | | ——_ 


5 
ay 


BWIA k We S 


H. ay» M.)\ H. - Ez - M). 
1] Tu || 6 4 17|| 6 4 6 5 9 
3} W ilé6 4 18|| 6 4 4 6 5 9 
3} Th || 6 4 19|| 6 4 4 6 5 8 
4) Fr || 6 4 21\| 6 4 4 6 5 7p 
5} Sa || 6 4 es || 6 4 4 6 5 6 
6| S 6 4 58|| 6 4 4 6 5 5) - 
7] M 6 4 31|| 6 4 4 6 5 5 
8} Tu || 6 4 12\| 6 4 4 6 5 4 
o}° -W. |i 6 4 3|| 6 4 4 6 5 3 
19] Th || 6 4 2|| 6 4 4 6 5 3 
li] Fr 6 4 9|| 6 4 4 6 5 2 
12] Sa || 6 47] 4 6 4 4 6 5 1 
13) S 6 4 6 45| 4 4 6 5 1 
144 M |i 6 4 6 4 4 6 5 oO}. 
15, Tu |] 6 4 6 4 4 6 5 0 
16} W || 6 4 6 4 4 6 459 
17} Th || 6 4 6 4 4 6 459 
isi) Fr || 6 4 6 4 4 6 4 58] 
19} Sa || 6 4 6 4 4 6 4 
20} S 6 4 6 4 4 6 4 
211 M |i6 4 6 4 4 6 4 
22} Tu || 6 4 6 4 4 6 4 
gs} W Il 7 4 6 4 4 6 4 
Th || 7 4 6 4 4 6 4 
Fr || 7 4 6 4 4 6 4 
Sa 7 4 6 4 4 6 4 
S 7 4 7 4 4 6 4 
7 4 7 4 4 6 4 
7 4 7 4 4 6 4 
7 4 7 4 4 4 


38] 2 11|i 6 43 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Monee H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Tonite: H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Maier H. M 
SSS relia ral ra Ae Liat tei ae fee ee : 
1 {11 48 38 7 j11 43 43)) 13 |11 44 19]} 19 {11 45 26 ll # 
2 j11 43.387 8 {11 43 47|]) 14 JIL 44 28}]/ 20 |11 45 40 11 z 
8 j11 43 36 9 j11 43 52)| 15 |11 44 38]} 21 {11 45 55 11 
4 j|11 48 37); 10 {11 43 57|| 16 |11 44 491} 22 111 46 11 11 48 
5 j1l 43 38 1] 44 4]| 17 |11 45 O}] 23 |11 46 27 ‘11 48 
6 {11 43 40 11 45 13 11 48 
‘ 
Twilight : 
Place Noyv.| Begins Ends Nov. Begins Ends Nov.| Begins : E 
H. M. z.M H.M H. M Ap ael 


Boston... .. 


1 5 
1 5 7 
Washington. 1 4 57 6 30 11 (6: > 6.22 Ql 5 16 
Charleston..| 1 5 6 27 @1| Ge 19a 


MOON’S PHASES, 1949 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


Full Moon .......... 5D. 4H. 9M. ‘P.M.| New Moon ......... D. 
Last Quarter ....... 13 10 47 A.M, | First crinetee Leica oe 7 . ra 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Mars, Saturn. Evening Stars—Venus, Jupiter. 


3 Boston, New York City. Washington, Charleston, 
TE Ne | nS Sao, || Heft Ranas” || routtand, Anan 
0 Michigan, Wisconsin.) Indiana, Iilinois, ” “Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
s WN. and S. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
s iggy and Went romney bar 4 Central California Southern California 
2 Sun Sun |Moon| Sun Sun |Moon|! Sun ; Sun |Moon “sun Sun |Moon 
Rises | Sets |R.&S.| Rises| Sets | R.&S|| Rises | Sets R.&S.|| Rises | Sets IR.&S. 
H M'H. M\a. MH. Mj. M.|H. M||\B.M|A.M.\ 8. M\|H. M.\H. M,) BM. 
Th 7 9| 429| 31117 4] 4 33} 3 10) 7 O| 4 38 3 9\| 6 44, 454) 3 2 
Fr 7 10! 4 28) 4 14 7 5] 4 33| 4 11)| 7 1| 4 38| 4 9|| 6 45) 4 54) 3 58 
Sa 7 111 4 28| 5 18] 7 6] 4 33) 5 14)| 7 2) 4 38 5 11|| 6 45] 4 54] 4 56 
S 7 12| 4 28| 6 23| 7 7| 4 33| 6 18) 7 3) 4 38) 6 13 6 46) 4 54] 5 55 
M 7 13} 4 28] rises! 7 8| 4 33| rises || 7 4| 4 38] rises|| 6 47) 4 54 rises 
Btu 7 141 4 28] 4 58| 7 9) 433,|5 7/| 7 4 4 38) 5 13 6 48] 4 54) 5 39. 
WwW 7 15| 4 28| 5 56| 7 10| 433} 6 4|| 7 5) 4 38) 6 11) 6 49) 4 54) 6 36 
Th 7 16) 427| 7 2| 7 11| 4 33| 7 9|| 7 6] 4 38/7 16 6 49) 4 54) 7 38 
Fr 717) 4 27} 8 13| 7 12) 4 33 8 19|| 7 7| 4 38| 8 25 6 50| 4 54) 8 43 
Sa 7 18| 4 27| 9 26| 7 13) 4 33| 9 31|| 7 8) 4 38) 9 35 6 51| 4 55| 9 49 
iS 7 19| 4 28|10 40) 7 14 4 33/10 43)| 7 g| 4 38/10 45|| 6 52) 4 55/10 55 
we M 7 20| 4 28|11 53| 7 14| 4 33/11 54|| 7 9| 4 38/11 56 6 52| 4 55]... 
Tu 7 90| 4 28|.. ..| 7 15| 4 33].. ..|| 7 10) 4 38].: ..|| 6 53) 4 55/12 7 
WwW 7 91\ 4 28| 1 6| 7 16| 4 33) 1 6) 7 11| 4 38 1 7 6 54) 4 56) 1 5 
Th 7 99| 4 28|'2 22) 7 17| 4 34| 2 21)| 7 12) 4 39 2 19|| 6 54) 4 56] 2 13 
‘Fr || 7 93| 4 29| 3 40) 7 17| 4 34| 3 37) 7 12) 4 39) 3 34 6 55| 4 56] 3 22 
Sa 7 23| 4 29| 5 1] 7 18] 4 34| 4 56 7 13] 4 39| 4 53|| 6 56] 4 57| 4 36 
Ss 7 Q4| 4 29| 6 22| 7 19| 4 34| 6 16|| 7 14) 4 40) 6 10 6 56| 4 57| 5 49 
M 7 94| 4 30] sets | 7 19] 4 35] sets || 7 14) 4 40 sets || 6 57| 4 57) sets 
Tu || 7 25| 4°30] 5 9] 7 20| 4 35) 5 17 7 15| 4 40| 5 24|| 6 57| 4 58) 5 49 
WwW 7 25| 4 31| 6 21| 7 20) 4 36| 6 28 7 15| 4 41| 6 35|| 6 58] 4 58) 6 57 
Th || 7 26| 4 31| 7 34, 7-20) 4 36| 7 40) 7 15) 4 41 7 46), 6 58! 4 58} 8 4 
Fr 7 26| 4 32| 8 46) 7 21) 4 37| 8 50 7 16| 4 42| 8 54|| 6 59) 4591/9 7 
Sa 7 27|\ 4 32|\9 53] 7 22) 4 37| 9 56 7 17| 4 43| 9 59]| 6 59] 5 0|10 7 
Ss 7 27| 4 33|10 57| 7 22| 4 38/10 58 7 17\ 4 43\11 Ol] 7 0| 5 OWL 4 
M 7 98| 4 33\11 59| 7 23| 4 39/11 59 TVG 4 AS es 7 0| 5. 1/11 59 
Plu 7 98| 4 34|.. ..| 7 23 4 39|.. ..|| 7 18] 4 44]12 1) 7 15 2). 
WwW 7 98| 4 35| 1- O| 7 23| 4 40/12 59 7 18| 4 45|12 58|| 7 1)*5 2/12 53 
Ch 7 99| 4 36| 2 3| 7 24| 4 41| 2 Ol] 7 18] 4 46] 1 58) 7 1) 5 3) 1 49 
Fr 7 99| 4 36| 3 6| 7 24| 4 42) 3 2|| 7 19) 4 47 2 59l| 7 2 5 4) 2 45 
Sa 7-99| 4 37| 4 11| 7 24| 4:.42| 4 5] 7 19] 4 47/ 4 1, 7 _ 2] 8 5) 8 4A 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
et la. M.S. [pay lao M.S: Day tn lH. M.S Day of lw. M.S. Month H. M.S. 
1 |11 49 6 8 |11 51 57 14 |11 54 43]| 20 {11 57 40 26 |12 0 40 
g |11 49 29 9 |11 52 24|| 15 |11 55 12 Q1 |11 58 10|| 27 |i2 1 10 
3 |11 49 52|| 10 11 52 51 16 |11 55 41 92 111 58 40|} 28 \12 1 39 
4 |11 50 16 di j1f, 63 19 17. 11, 56 11 93 |11 59 10|| 29 |12 2 8 
15 11 50 40|) 12 j11 53 46|) 18 |11 56 41 24 11 59 40|| 30° -|12 2 37 
6 {11 51 6 13 |11 54 15 19 -|11 57-10|| 25 |12 0 10 91. |i2 ene 
7 |11 51 31 
Be Twilight 
Place Dec. | Begins Ends Dec.| Begins Ends Dec. Begins — “ conds 
ae at: an. | iy HM H M HM H. M. 
ston... 1 ¥ 5 29 6 9 11 5 38 6 -9 Q) 5 43 6 13 
nv York 1 5 26 6-11 11 i, DD 6 12 ee 5 Al 6 15 
Beincton| 1/525 | 613 -j) 11| 533 |. 8.14 | 2 539 | 617 
arleston 1 Be Lt 6 21 11} 5 4 6 23 21 5 30 6 26 
a MOON'S PHASES, 1949 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Moon <.....---- 5D. 10H. 13M. AM.|.New Moon ....... 19D, 1H, 55M, PM. 
Maver Bo abe BM | First Quarter 2 venis, Jupiter. 


9 


ioe 


Astronomical—Daily 


Calendar, 1949 


DECEMBER 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784 


Calendar for Calendar for 


| Calendar for 


781 


31 Days 


Calendar for 


2 
Stars—Mars. Saturn. soe 


| Day of the Month 


7182 ~ Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1950 
Ist Month JANUARY, 1950 ‘31 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784 


Calendar for Calendar for f Calendar for. Calendar for 
4 Boston, New York City, Washington, Charleston, 
o New England, . Connecticut Virginia, Kentucky. Georgia, Alabam: 
= N. Y. State, Pennsylvania,~ Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkans 
° Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah Texas, New Mexi 
a N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
# Washington, and Wyoming, and Central California Southern Califor 
rs) Oregon Northern California 
A Sun ; Sun {Moon|} Sun Sun ;Moon|| Sun Sun |Moon 
Qa Rises| Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 
H. M|\H. M.|\— M\|\H. M.\H. M.|H. M.A. M.|H. M.\H. M. 
1 ff 4 38| 5 15|| 7 24) 4 42) 5 10 19 48| 5 3 
4 i 4 39] 6 19|| 7 24| 4 43} 6 13 19 49/6 6 
3 7 4 40j rises || 7 24) 4 44) rises 19 50] rises 
4 a 4 41| 4 50)| 7 24) 4 45/°4 57 Sis. 
5 7 4 42| 6 3)| 7 24,4 46/6 8 6 15 
6 fi 4 43) 7 17)| 7 24) 4 47) 7 21 7 26 
7 v4 4 44| 8 31|| 7 24) 4 48] 8 33 8 37 
8 7k 4 45| 9 44|| 7 24) 4 49| 9 45 9 47 
9 7 4 46/10 57|| 7. 24| 4 50/10 57 0 57 
10 7 ACA te hoy 624) ta ST) x eh: 
s 7 4 48/12 11|| 7 24] 4 52/12 10 ae eo! 
12 7 4 49] 1 26)| 7 23) 4 53) 1 24 Aes 
7 4 50| 2 43)| 7 23; 4 54| 2 40 235 
tj 451| 4 1j| 7 23] 4 55) 3 58 3°61 
t 4 53| 5 18]| 7 22} 4 56| 5 15 EAD 
7 4 54] 6 25|| 7 22] 4 58) 6 21 6 11 
7 4°55)°7% 19)) 721) A 59) 7°15 (4; aah 
id 4 56] sets || 7 21] 5 0} sets sets 
7 4 57| 6 26|| 7 20} 5 1] 6 30 6 
a, 4 58] 7 37|| 7 2015 2) 7 38 7 
A 5 0| 8 42)| 7 19} 5 3] 8 43 8 
ie, 5 1| 9 45] 7 19) 5 5) 9 46 a) 
7 5 2/10 47|| 7 18) 5 6/10 47 
7 bSsi-49 7 RS iE 48 
i, Bavote eee Peat Se) YSIS ee 
7 5 6/12 52)| 7 16) 5 9/12 49 
7 Seiad opt (Won ocd aoe 
7 5 913 O|| 7 14) 5 12] 2 55 
7 5 10} 4 4! 7 14) 5 13] 3 59 
7 5 11; 5 5|| 7 18) 5 14) 4 59 
vi 51216 1) Tae) 5 16| S54 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
D f 
Mone wm. s|iMonthia. m.s.|lmexchia ms lien tela’ ws. 
ieee 3.35 8 |12 6 43 14 112 9 6 20 |12 11 5 
Saniie: 4° 3 Vs. Ts 1S. (32.927 S112) -11 23 
: 12 4 31 LOT 2 + £633 16 /12 9 48 22 112 11 39 
12 458] 11 [12 757|| 17 [1210 9]| 93 |12 1158] 99 a2 139 
; : ae 5 8 20||' 18 |12 10 28]| 24 /12 12 10]! 30 |12 13 2 
8 43 19 |12 10 47 954112 12 
_ : 24|| 31 |12 133 
| Twilight ; 
Place Jan. -| Begins Ends Jan. Begins Ends Jan. Begins End 


-—————————| — | ei | ___ I 


Boston.....| 1 
New York..} 1 
Washington.| 1] 5 43 
Charleston..| 1 


MOON’S PHASES, 1950 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


' Full Moon .......... 4D, 2H. 48M. A.M.| New Moon.......... 18D 2H 59M. 


Last Quarter ....... 11 5 31 A.M, | First Quarter ./ 221.’ 25 i. 


Morning Stars—Mars. Saturn. Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, supiter, 


e Astronomical—Daid, atendar, 1950 


Me 

d Month FEBRUARY, 1950 

(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784 


28 Days 


783 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of 


14|| 13 |12 14 19}) 19 |12 13 58]; 25 12 13 12 
16|| 14 |12 14 17|} 20 |12 13 52]) 26 |1213 2 
1s|| 15 (42 14 15|| 21 |12 13 45|) 27 |12 12 52 
20|| 16 |12 14 11|| 22 |12 13 38|) 28 |12 12 41 
20|| 17 |12 14 8|| 23 |12 13 30 
20|| 18 |12 14> 3|| 24 |12 13 21 
Twilight 
Ends ||Feb.| Begins Ends ||Feb.) Begins Ends 
H. M. H. M, | H. M. TO) He ME) ELS 
6 50 11 5 27 7 2 21} 5.15 7:13 
6 51 Lai Oe e 7 2 Oh a es Bl Ve 7 13 
6 53 11 beet 7-2 QV. Le 713 
6 57 11 5) 22 7&6 21 5 14 7 14 
MOON’S PHASES, 1950 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
i eo deine: 16D. 5H. 53M. BM. 
| ES eee et ae 8 he ee: SeD vas) Bates ae ene 
ing Stars—Mercury, Venus, eget 2 er, | Piapind Star Node. 


“ Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
3 eg leneiand ey seemar: dt yiivinie Penisekyral Georwia, alata 
E N. Y. State," Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas Louisiana, ATRAnGRS 
ia) Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
= N, and S. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and — Arizona, and 
: Washington, and _ Wyoming, and Central California Southern California 
° Oregon Northern California 
GF Sun Sun |Moon) Sun | Sun {Moon}! Sun Sun |Moon 
=) Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S. 
Hf. ol ff. MIA. M.A. M.|H. M.\\H. M.|\H. M.|\H. MH. MAH. MB, M 
Ww 7 5 7 11) 5 17} 6 42) 7 7 5 21) 6 41 6 55| 5 32] 6 15 
on. 7.135 7 10) 5 18/rises || 7 6| 5 22| rises |! 6 54) 5 33) rises 
Fr %> 12)-5 7 9} 5 19] 6 18|| 7. 5| 5 23) 6 21)| 6 54) 5 34) 6 33 
Sa Wekke DS 7 S| 5 21) 7 32!| 7 4! 5 25) 7 33)| 6 53) 5 35) 7 41 
5 7 10) 5 7 [| 5 22) 8 46)| 7 3] 5 26] 8 46|| 6 52) 5 36) 8 49 
7 9| 520/10 ol] 7 6| 5 23| 9 59|| 7 2| 5 27) 9 58|| 6 52] 5 37| 9 56 
7 7 5 21|11 16]| 7 5| 5 24/11 15]) 7 1) 5 28/11 12) 6 51) 5 38/1) 4 
7 6| 5 23]... ..1| 7% 4] 5 261. Jj) 7 0) 5°29]. .)..)/ 6 ro0 r Sass ee 
7 65| 5 24/12 34/1 7 2| 5 27/12 30l| 6 59] 5 30)12 27|| 6 49) 5 40/12 14 
7 4/5 25| 1 52/17 11 5 28] 1 48/| 6 58) 5 32] 1 42)| 6 48) 5 41) 1 24 
7 9152713 Sit 7 0} 5 29| 3 Qi| 6 57| 5 33] 2 55|| 6 47| 5 41) 2 34 
7 1\ 5 28] 4 16|| 6 59) 5 31| 4 10|| 6 56) 5 34) 4 Qi) 6 47) 5-42) 3 40 
7 O| 5 29] 5 14]| 6 57| 5 32| 5 7|| 6 54) 5 35) 5 Ol] 6 46) 5 43) 4 39 
6 58; 5 30] 6 1|| 6 56) 5 33) 5 55|| 6 53] 5 36) 5 49]| 6 45) 5 44 5 29 
6 57| 5 32] 6 39|| 6 55| 5 34] 6 33|| 6 52) 5 37] 6 Q7|| 6 44) 5 45) 6 IT 
6 55| 5 33) sets || 6 53) 5 35) sets | 6 51| 5 38] sets || 6 43) 5 46] sets 
6 54] 5 35] 6 26)| 6 52| 5 37) 6 28) 6 50} 5 40| 6 31|| 6 42) 5 47) 6 38 
6 52| 5 36| 7 30]| 6 50} 5 38] 7 32)| 6 48) 5 41| 7 33 6 41| 5 48) 7 36 
6 5 37| 8 33|| 6 49) 5 39] 8 34|| 6 47| 5 42) 8 34 6 40) 5 49| 8 32 
6: 5 38] 9 36/| G 48) 5 40) 9 35|| 6 46) 5 43) 9 33 6 39] 5 50] 9 27 
6 5 39/10 39|| 6 46| 5 41|10 36|| 6 44| 5 44/10 33)|.6 38 5 50/10 24 
6 5 40111 42|| 6 45| 5 43/11 38|| 6 43/ 5 45/11 33)| 6 37 5 51/11 21 
6 5 42!.. ..|| 6 44) 5 44!.. 6 42| 5 46|.. ..|| 6 36) 5 52)-5. 
6 5 43/12 46]| 6 42) 5 45/12 41|| 6 40) 5 47|12 36)| 6 34 5 53/12 18 
6 5 44| 1 50|| 6 41| 5 46] 1 45)) 6 39) 5 48] 1 38 6 33} 5 54) 1 18 
6 5 45] 2 52|| 6 39) 5 47| 3 45|| 6 38) 5 49) 2 36 6. 32) 5\551 2.07 
6 5 47| 3 48]| 6 38] 5 49| 3 42!| 6 36] 5 50) 3 34 6 sil 6 sae 
6 5 48! 4 38|| 6 36) 5 50| 4 32\| 6 35| 5°51) 4 25 6 30| 5 56) 4 4& 


Bayer | Day of 
jiMonth|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.|/Month H. M. S.||Month|H, M. S. 
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The Calend 


(How to ascertain the 


Use Calendar for 
Boston 


same for 120 United 


New York City 


Astronomical—Time Conversions; Sunrise Corrections 


ar in Standard Time for Cities in the U. S 
States cities from Local Mean Time Calendar 
twelve monthly calendar pages immediately preceding) 


Use Calendar for 


Use Calendar for 
Washinston, D. C. 


vO ei" 2. 


Use Calendar 
Charleston iH | 


M. M. M. 
x ecticut California (Central) ama 
Boisé Sree aia 45 Mb eeiageroet a as 7 E |San fran..... add 10 Pe |Mobile....... sub =) 
Pocatello... .. add 30 M vd ee Bo = — Bixps Colorado aa Montgomery..sub 15," 
t ven... ‘ol, Springs. . ona 
Denver... 2... 0M 
Portland. .... sub 19 Eb chicas ——, 9c (Pueblo... 222. aa. SNe Phoenix. ..... add ae 
Massachusetts ys Springfield....sub 1 Ce CE aa tenes RO peo .) 
s y Ses -- 4 
oa 15 E ie ‘apeaaesrd ig € Dist. of Columbia Little Rock...add 9 * 
15 EB vansville. ...su g ah 
Springfield... ae 10 E {Fort Wayne...sub 20 C Washington...add 8 ey eee, (South 
..sub 13 E |Gary.......-- ub 11 C Kansas ne ngclea on us 
Indianapolis...sub 15 Ce /Topeka...... add 23 C |Monterey....a 122 
Michigan Kokomo...... sub 15 C |Wichita...... add 29 Ce {San Diente et 
Battle Creek..add 41 E |Terre Haute. .sub 10 Ce Kentucky Sale Sa i 
Detroit... ... . add 32 E Frankfort... .sub 20 C \Florida 
Grand Rapids.add 43 E |. no’ saad 4.0 (|Lexington....sub 22 C Jacksonville. .add 27 I 
Minnesota Funes Rapids acd 7 Gb Louisville... sub 17 C |Key West....add 271 
Minneapoiis. .add 13 Ce |Havenport....add 2 C Maryland Miami. ... 2. add 222 
Montana Des Moines...add 15 C |Baltimore....add 6 E Georgia 
Butte........ add 30™Mcj|Sioux City....add 26 Cb Winenas Power = eee. aad = : 
New York Nebraska Jefferson City.add 9 C iNagoon. - ee "add 34 
amen meeseuy - § E |Lincoln. ..... add 27 C Levee Br a -add 18 C. \Savannah. -.-add re 
on... 3 is aad t 
Seed ze [On add 24 C {st Louis.....add 1 wow On oUlsiaDs 9 g 
Poughkeepsie..sub 4 E Ohio ) New Orleans.. 0 
Rochester....add 10 E |cincinnati....add 38 Ee Nevada Shreveport. ..add 15 
Carson City...sub 1 P 
Sehenectady..sub 4E |Cleveland....add 27 E Mississippi 
Syracuse. .... add 55 EB New Jersey aGhkson ade 
CB ines. oee add LE Ee |Atlantic City..sub 2 E Vicksburg. ... add 3.0 
— |Trenton...... sub 1 Eb Eas ; 
Bi a: Pia 3 Cd E North Carolina New Mexico 
smarek..... a ! 
= 5 ee E Iraletgh...... add 16 Bg Senta BC. >a 
Pierre........ add 41 Cb Oklahoma South rue 
E |Musko: _.add 21 Charleston. . .a 
uskogee. .. .a 21 Cg 
Eb Columbia....add 24 
Portland. ....add 11 Pe ED [oma City... .add 20 Og a 
pide: < «<< 2 Pe Ea Utah pear as 
Washington FE [Salt Lake.....add 23 Mp/Memphis-.--- 4 48 
Olympia Gace add 12 Pd E its Virginia he os 
eattle....... forfolk. ..... a e 
Spokane... .-- Sub 10 Pd |p inode Tsland, |. |Richmond. .* add 10 Ee Aunties ee 
Wisconsin West Virginia El Paso...... add 66 
Madison...... sub 2C Wyoming Charleston...add 26 E /|Galveston....add 19 
Milwaukee....sub 8 C /Cheyenne..... sub 1 M |Wheeling..... add 23 Eb jSan Antonio. .add 34 


Central, Mountain or Pacific, according as 
letter E, C, M or P is found in the table. A 
letter indicates that in case of sunrise and sunsé 
a correction for latitude is advisable, which 

rection is to be found in the table below, in t 


Directions: For New York City, for example, sub- 
tract 4m. from the Calendar for that city and the 
result is in Eastern standard time; for other cities, 
use the Calendar named at head of column and add 


or subtract the given number of minutes; this gives h 
aaa ae” tok a Baskeres | ee ee eam and on line Wa 
a | 
‘ ° CORRECTION TO SUNRISE 8 
Date a b c d e f 2 h®| 
M M M M M M M 
Jan, 1..) sub 3 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 
15..| sub 2 add 4 add 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 sub 8 sub 
Feb. 1..{ sub 2 add 3 add 6 add 11 sub 3 sub 5 sub 6 sub 
F 15. sub 2 add 2 add 4 add 8 sub 2 sub 4 sub 4 sub 
Mar. 1..} sub 1 add 1 add 2 add 4 sub l sub 2 sub 2 sub 
15. am) 0 0 add 1 0 sub 1 0 sub 
April 1.. 0 sub 1 sub 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1 add 2 add 
15..). add 1 sub 2 sub 4 sub @ add. 2 add 3 add 4 | add 
May 1.. 2 3 sub 6 @ub 11 |, add 3 add 4 add 6 add 1 
RS: % 2 t sub 7 sub 15 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 
June 1..| add 3 4 sub 8 sub 18 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 
15.. 3 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 
July 1.. 3 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 
15.. 3 3 sub 8 sub 17 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 
Aug. 1.. 2 3 sub 7 sub 14 add 3 add 6 add 7 add 1: 
15.. 1 2 sub 5 sub 10 add 3 add 5 add 5 add 
Sept. 1.. 1 1 sub 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 add 3 add 
15.. 1 1 sub 1 sub 2 d i add 1 add 1 add 
Gow 2.. 0 0 add 1 add 1 ) sub 1 sub 1 sub 
15.. 1 1 add 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 3 sub 3 sub 
Noy. 1.. 1 2 add. 5 add 9 sub 2 sub 4 sub 5 sub 
15.. 2 3 8 3 5 v 
Dec .1. 2 4 8 4 6 8 
15. 3 4 8 4 7 9 


Nore—The same correction is applied 
instead of added and vice versa. 


4 
The United States Army adopted (July 1, 1942) 
the 24-hour clock system, a system long in effect in 
‘the Navy and which is patterned on the English 
system of beginning the day at midnight and 
numbering the hours around the clock. Thus 8} sages are timed according to local reckoning. 


A.M. is written as 0800 and 8:25 A.M. as 0825, > xO 
Under this system 4 P.M. becomes 1600 and the aaa es Gresnwita eas ote 
yh ce 


divorced 
local time area in the handling of messages 


one time zone to another. Within time zones 
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STUDY REVEALS GOLD IN 
) by a com 


Let Py \ 
e of gold in the Sun was obtained (1943 


SUN 
rative study of gold spectrum lines and 


WE 


T 
pa 


° ‘ ) ° ri ” “ 

Mercury .....es0.--| 339 27 2.65 76 39 43.0 | + 5.7 47 43 36. 2 ~"26 10.58 4 
VeNUS...eceeeeeees} 216 46 49.52 | 130 51 12.7 | +_.0.5 ee 13 14.4 Be 1.94 1 
we Ressievewesece} 99 49 37.60 | 102 3 48.0 | +11.6 F 1.03 0. 
MA&rs..,seseeeeees| 313 2 57.56 | 335 7 12.7 | +16.0 49 2 51.3 33°5 0.52 4 
Jupiter.......2+.--| 289 49 1.50 13°30. 3.5 |) Te7 5 59.6 —8. 8 0.04 
Saturn......+++..-| 146 4 36.67 92 2 56.1 | +20.2 18 8 41.2 8.9 0.01 
Uranus, .... 94 0 44.91 |} 169 50 7.9 | +_7.8 5.7 32.0 0.00: 
Neptune... 192 45 19.35 4 1.6 | —20.9 ii 13 2.7 — 10. 6 0 
PAGO Ns ace wa 64 8 10.2 223 30 30.5 | + 0.2 | 109 37 12.4 1.5 0. 
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The Sun’s Semi-Diameter and Horizontal Parallax — 
(Washington—Apparent Noon) 4 
Equ 
Equat. Equat. he a 
- Horiz. 1949 Semi- Horiz. 1949 Semi- Hori 
ht Tionseees Parallax Diameter | Parallax Diameter | Parall 
, ” uw , a” ZA , ” & 
Hes LG 8.95 Ma: 1} 15 53.93 8.73 Sept. 8) 15 65 8.72 
Jee 11 is tf # 8.95 7. 11 15 51.73 8.71 18} 15 57.15 oan 
21} 16 16.98 8.94 21} 15 49.73 8.69 28] 15 59.85 8. 
31} 16 15.76 8.93 31 15 48.10 8.68 Oct. 16 64 -8.85 
Feb. 10} 16 14.20 8.92° June 10} 15 46.92 8.67 18} 16 5.34 8.88 
20} 16 12.17 8.90 20| 15 46.06 8.66 28} 16 8.02 8.86) 
Mar. 16 9.84 8.88 30) 15 45.68 8.66 Nov. 16 10.54 8.88 
12} 16 7.35 8.86 July 10} 15 45.79 8.66 17}'- 16 12-72 8.90 
22} 16 4.62 8.83 20} 15 46.25 8.66 27| 16 14.64 8.92 
Apr. 16 1.83 8.80 30| 15 47.19 8.67 Dec. 7| 16 16.17 8.9 k 
11} 15 59.13 8.78 Aug. 9] 15 48.57 8.68 171 slew 8.98 
21) 15 56.44 8.76 19} 15 50.24 8.70 27\* 16 17.78 8.9 
29| 15 52.29 8.71 
The Planets and the Solar System 
Approx. Dist. from Eat 
, Name Mean Sidereal | Dist. from Sun in Miles Millions of Miles — 
oO Daily |Reyolution|—o.{ o£ ———————_ 
Planet Motion Days Maximum | Minimum | Maximum | Minimu 
: ” 
RELOULY sliisiwae'e's sic’ cess 14732 .420 87 .96925 43,355,000 28,566,000 136 50 
VENUS... ccavcccveseress 5767.670| 224.70080 67,653,000 66,738,000 161 25 
Barth 2222202221221 111//3548:193] 365125636] _94'452,000] _ 91,342,000 xe ae 
Mars 1886.519| 686.9797 154,760,000} 128,330,000 248 a 
299.128) 4332.588 pate 459,940,00 600 36 
20.455|10759 .20 935,570,000] 836,700,000 1028 
42 .231/30685.93 1,866, *800;000} 1,698,800,000 1960 1606 
21.535/60187 .64 27817.400,000] 2,76 §9'600,000 , 2910 2677 
14.325|90470. 4,300,000,000}2,750,000, "000 4400 2700 


Jupiter has 4 large and 7 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 9; Uranus, 
Neptune, 1; the Earth, 1; Mars, 2 


Eccentricity Synodical Inclination of Orbital Velocit) 
of Revolution— Orbit to Miles 
Orbit* Days Ecliptic* Per Second 
° ’ “ 
0.205 6242 116 7 0 13.6 29.73 \ 
0.006 7973 584 3 23 38.8 21.75 
0.016 7305 ware eur Saki 18.50 
0.093 3580 780 151 0.0 14.98 
0.048 4174 399 1 18 21.5 Ad 
0.055 7199 378 2 29 25.3 5.99) 
0.047 1815 370 0 46 22.7 4.22 
0.008 5675 367 1 = 28.5 3.40 
0.248 5200 367 17 8 34.3 3.00 
Light at 
Mean Mea Annual| Mean Long. |Annual Rar ee 
Longitude |Lon itude of|Sidereal|oftheAscend-|Sidereal| Peri- he 


at the Epoch*/|the Peri’el’n* |Motion ing Node* Motion helion Aton | 


*Epoch, ears 0, 1949, Greenwich Mean Noon. | 
Semi-Diameter a 

_ = JF einer ae Gravi-| Re- | P 

Sun At In Den- at] flect-;| a 
an AtiUnit |Mean| Miles vena Mass. | sity Axial ur- | ing Ter 
Pianets Dis- |Least |(Mean =1 =1, =1, yy 
ae paeaee ‘Sr a ; B Be @=1 Rotation gsi. Power a 
ae “ D. H. M. 8 Pet. |) 2 F; 
Sun. .--.++.-| 15 59.6 | .;., | 4321961800000 /333494.| 0.26 25 9 7 12 0 ; A 

Mercury... 3:3 | "814 |~1504| 0-086] 0-04 | 0.68 | 87 28 15 43 | D3 | °F 14 
Venus. ...... 8.4 | 30.4 3788 9: 878 0:88 9.94 22416 49 9} 0.9] 59 t 
Moon,.......| 15 32.6%] 2... 1080] 0.020} 0:012| 0:60 | 27 7 3 12 o3 “ 
Mars. , 4.7 | 8.9 108] —_0..150| 0.108] 0.71 24 37 23) 0.44) 15 |+ 7 
1 35.2 | 22.6 | 43341|1312, |318.4 | 0:24 55 2.6| 56 |— @ 
119.0] 9.2] 36166] 763: 95.2 | 0.12 10 14 24 12) 63 |= 

84:3 | 1.9 | 15439] 59: 14,66 | 0.25 se 1.0} ‘63 |— 

36.6 | 1.3 ' 16466] 72: 17.26 | 0:24 15 40: 1.0.) \738 


The Tianet Pluto was an object of search for | earth. I 
Many years in accordance with predictions made | 3,700, PR od cla Sera ae mall eee 
by Dr. Percival Lowell, founder and director of | anq Aphelion in 2114. It li f 
the Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona. It was BP a - It lies in the constell 
finally located by C. W. Tombaugh of that observa- | °f Cancer. On January 1, 1949, its predicted | 
tory and ‘public eiiicanearaent made on March 13, | tion in the sky will be 9 hours 24 minutes in 

1930: Its mass, according to a recent determination | Ascension and 23° me ingen 23 soeres) in. 
by new methods, is about 0.83 of the mass of the! Declination, 


*At mean distance. , 3.43, B50 se Bea 


Astronomical—Moon’s Phases; The Moen; Perigee and Apogee 787 
The Moon’s Phases, 1949 (Standard Time) 


5 “(A.M., light figures, P.M., black) 
Min Eastern Central Mountain Pacific Al 
: Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time sta tiene 
9| Phase Day | Boston, New |St. Louis, New| Denver, Salt |San Francisco, Fairbanks, 
i York, Etc. |Orleans, Etc. Lake City, Etc.|L.Angeles,Etc.! . Etc. 
H. M. H. M. H. M. H.M H. M. 
First Quarter. . 7 6 51 5 51 4 51 3 51 1 51 
Full Moon....| 14 4 59 3 59 2 59 1 59 11 59 
|Last Quarter 21 ak a 4 ae Tee 47 
New Moon....} 2 9 42 8 42 7 42 6 42 4 42 
“|First Quarter..| 6 3°5 2 5 is 12 5 Bae 10" Sas 
Fill Moon....| 13 48 3 8 ay 1 8 12d 11 8 
‘Last Quarter..| 19 7 43 6 43 5 43 4 43 2 43 
iNew Moon....| <7 3 55 2 55 1 55 12 55 10 55 
First Quarter. 7 7 42 6 42 5 42 4 42 2 42 
Full Moon....| 14 253 t.23 423 Gee 9 3 
ast Quarter..| 21 8 10 7 10 6 10 5 10 3 10 
ew Moon....| 29 10 11 9 41 et 7 11 5 11 
First Quarter. 6 ae 28 6 1 5 1 si 
Full Moon 12 il 8 10 8 9 8 8 8 6 3 
ast Q se haat 10 27 9 27 8 27 7 27 5 27 
New Moon. 28 Lee. 32 ‘te 12 2 27a 10 2 
First Quarter 5 4 33 3 33 2 33 1 33 11 33 
Pull'Moon 12 7 51 6& 5 51 4 51 > 51 
Last Quarter 19 ee) 1 22 12 22 Lier 9 22 
New Moon....| 27 5 24 4 24 3 24 2 24 12 24 
Quarter. 3 10 27 9 27 8 27 7 27 5 27 
Full Moon... 10 4 45 3 45 2 45 1 45 ll 45 
Last Quarter..; 18 7 29 6 29 5 29 4,29 2 29 
New Moon....| 26 } 2 42 3 2 255g, 12,512 
First Quarter. 3 CPE 58 ets Pale: 2d 10 8 
5 eos 10 2 41 1 41 12 41 9d 11 41 9 41 
Last Quarter..| 18 12 Bits 174 11 1 10 1 8 1 
New Moon....| 25 2 33 1 33 12 33 11 33 9 33 
st Quarter. 1 7 57 6 57 5 57 4 57 2 57 
‘Full Moon... 8 2 33 1 33 12 33 11 33 9 33 
Last Quarter..| 16 5 59 4 59 3 59 2 59 12 59 
ew Moon..-| 23 10 59 9 59 8 59 7 59 5 59 
Quarter. 30 2 16 1 16 12 16 11 16 9 16 
Full Moon....| 7 4 59 3 59 2 59 1 59 6d 11 59 
: ane. 15 9 29 $ 29 7 29 6 29 4 29 
[New Moon....| 22 7 21 6 21 5 21 4 21 2 21 
t Quarter..| 28 11 18 10 18 9 18 8 18 619% 
oe a 9 52 8 52 7 52 6 52 4 52 
marc. 14 11 6 10 6 9 6 8 6 6 6 
INew Moon....| 21 4 23 3 23 2 23 1 23 11 23 
First Quarter..| 28 12 4 ll 4 10. 4 9 4 Tak 
: 5 49 3 9 29 123g 11 9 
eee oarter 13 10 47 9 47 8 47 7 47 5 47 
iNew Moon....| 20 2 29 1 29 12 29 19d 11 29 9 29 
First Quarter..| 27 a ey fat 3 1 2 12 
; PEC oS 10 13 9 13 B13 1 5 13 
Pave Quarter 12 8 48 7 48 6 48 5 48 3 48 
‘|New Moon....| 19 1°55 12 55 11 55 10 55 8 55 
\First Quarter..| 27 1 31 12 31 26d 11 31 10 31 8 31 
a 
i The Moon 


ty 
oon a circuit around the earth , 1,080 miles, respectively—we shall have for the 
7m od oe can or average length is 27/ poorest eae of the surfaces of the two bodies 
: miles. 

The orbit’s form is that of a serpentine curve, 
always concave toward the sun. 

The moon revolves on an axis and the time of 
rotation is exactly equal to the time of revolution 
: riod. around the earth—27.321666 days. The moon’s 

distance from the earth according to| revolution around the earth is performed irregu- 
“American Ephemeris is 238,857 miles. e| larly because of the elliptical orbit. The moon's 
num distance, however, may reach 252,710 rotation is regular and this produces what is called 
distance to which the moon} ‘‘libration in longitude’ which permits us to see 
is 221,463 miles. first around the east side and then around the 
miles, and if we deduct | west side of the moon. 


a8 
: 
: 


the earth the sum of the The tides are caused mainly by the moon, the 
be Othe earth aad moon—viz., 3,963 and| tide-raising power of moon and sun is 11 to 5, 
Aa MOON’S PERIGEE AND APOGEE, 1949 
; (Eastern Standard Time) : 
fr Perigee, 1949 Apogee, 1949 
aD. H. D. i. D H. : Fs OPT, 
‘ A Jalyeye< a 98  8P.M.||January... 5 3A.M.| July....-. 16 9 P.M. 
if % AM ‘August... 25 4 P.M_||February.. 1 9 P.M. | August....13 3 P.M. 
14 4PM. | September.22 11 P.M.||March.... 10 7 A.M. | September.10 6 A.M. 
12 4 A.M. | October...21 10 A.M.||March. ...28 3 A.M..| October... 7  12noon 
“10 10 A.M. | November 18 9¥-M. April Pre a 24 BPM. November. $ ! P.M. 
Bree: 22M page june 1.19_ 8 ALM: | ‘December: 28 7 P.M. 
; moon in perigee} ‘The average time f rigee to perigee, or from 
peacert to the gaia and in ‘apogee when | spose to apogee, is 27d. 13h, 18m. 338; known as 
from the eart) : the ano! tic month. “x 


‘ae, 


ae 


ain Je 


Light| Right | Decli-— 
Ascen.|nation 


H. M.| ° ‘ ||A Geminorum 
i peinherat)| 2.2 |0.05| 65 | 0 5.7|+28 49 (Castor)...| 1.6 
B Cassiopeiae.| 2.4 |0.07| 50 | 0 6.4)+58 52||/A Canis Min... e 
I Pegasi...... 2.9 10.01} 300 | 0 10.6)+14 54 (Procyon). . 
A Phoenicis 2.4 |0.05| 65°| 0 23.8)/—42 35|/B Ne ee 
A Tassiopeiae ms ollux)....) <> ° 
(Schedir) _| 2.3 10.02} 150 | 0 37.6/+56 15||P Puppis....- ae : 
ByGetly ss. 0 > “| 2.2 |0.04| 80] 0 41.0)—18 16/)A Velorum edn 
T’ Gassiopeiae.| 2.2 |0.04| 80 | 0 53.6]+60 26|)A Hydrae..... : : 
B Andromedae} 2.4 |0.05| 65} 1 6.9)+35 21 A Leonis 1.3/0 
A Cassiopeiae.| 2.8 ]0.07| 50 | 1 22.5)+59 58 (Regulus).. oie clai 
A Eridani F Leontaie.. <= ae # 
, (Achernar).| 0.6 }0.05} 65 | 1 35.8]—57 30|/B Ursae Maj... . : 
A Ursae Min. Votak A Ursae Maj...| 2.0 ot 
(Pole Star).| 2.1 |0.01! 300 1 47.9/+89 1]|A Leonis...... 2.6 . 
B Arietis...... 2.7 |0.07| 50] 1 51.8/+20 34|/B Leonis 
'T’ Andromedae] 2.3 |0.02) 150 | 2 0.8)+42 5 (Denebola).| 2.2 |0. 
A Arietis......| 2-2 |0.04 80 | 2 4.3/+23 13||[. Ursae Maj... 2.5 |0. 
B Trianguli...] 3.1 |0.01) 300 | 2 6.5)+34 45/|/A Crusis...... 1.0 {0. 
ACL Getiny - 5... 2.8°|0.02] 150 | 2 59.6)+ 3 53||/B Corvi....... 2.8 |0. 
IT Persei...... 3.1 0.01) 300 | 3. 1.1/ +53 19||[ Virginis....| 2.9 |0. 
B Persei 7 B Crusis, . ...6 1.5 |0. 
(Algol) ....| 3.0 |0.03) 100 } 3 4.8/+40 46|)E Ursae Maj- 
A Persei......| 1.9 |0.02] 150 | 3 20.7/+49 41 Oris (Alioth)| 1.7 |0. 
H Tauri Z Ursae Maj- 
(Alcyone)..| 3.0 |0.01| 300 | 3 44.4/+23 57 oris (Mizar).| 2.4 |0. 
'% Persei......| 2.9 |0.01) 300 | 3 50.9)+31 44||A Virginis 
E Persei.. 3.0 |0.00] 500 | 3 54.4/+39 52 (Spica)....] 1.2 |0. 
TI’ Eridani.....| 3.2 |0.02| 150 | 3 55.6)—13 39||H Ursae Maj. 
A Tauri (Alkaid)...] 1.9 |0. 
(Aldebaran).| 1.1 |0.06} 55 | 4 33.0/+16 25||H Bootis...... 2.8 |0. 
‘I Aurigae.....| 2.9 |0.02} 150} 4 53.7/+33 5||/B Centauri...) 0.9 /0. 
H Aurigae.....| 3.3 ]0.01| 300 | 5 2.9)+41 10||G Centauri...| 2.3 |0. 
B Eridani.....| 2.9 |0.05| 65 | 5 5.3}— 5 9||A Bootis 
B Orionis (Arcturus)..} 0.2 |0. 
(Rigel)....| 0.3 |0.00} 500 | 5 12.1]— 8 16]|A Centauri...} 0.1 |0. 
A Aurigae E Bootis...... 2.7 }0. 
(Capella). .| 0.2 |0.07| 50] 5 12.9]+45 57||B Ursae Min..| 2.2 |0. 
[. Orionis A Coronae 
(Bellatrix).| 1.7 |0.02| 150 | 5 22.4)+ 6 18 Borealis...| 2.3 |0. 
ie DOUF,. <6. A Serpentis...| 2.8 |0. 
(El Nath). .} 1.8 j0. 100 | 5 23.1)/+28 34||A Scorpii..... 2.5 |0. 
A Orionis.....} 2.5 |0. 500 | 5 29.4}— 0 20|/B Scorpii..... 2.9 |0. 
A Leporis..... A Scorpii 
‘ (Arneb) 2.7 |0. 150 | 5 30.5)-—17 51 (Antares)..| 1.2 |0. 
I Orionis 2.9 |0. 500 | 5 32.9]— 5 57|/B Herculis....| 2.8 |0. 
E Orionis..... 1.8 |0. 300 | 5 33.6]— 1 14|/A Trianguli 
a VS ee 3.0 |0. 300 | 5 34066/+21 7 Australis..| 1.9 |0. 
Z Orionis.....} 2.0 |0. 600 | 5 38.2}— 1 58||E Scorpii..... 2.4 10. 
K Orionis.....} 2.2 |0. 300 | 5 45.3) — 9 41||}H Ophiuchi...| 2.6 |0. 
A Orionis A. Scorpii..... 1.7 |0. 
(Betelgeux)./ 1.0 |0. 150 | 5 52.4)+ 7 24|;A Ophiuchi...}] 2.1 |0. 
B Aurigae..... 2,1 0. 100 | 5 55.8|+44 57||[ Draconis....| 2.4 |0. 
© Aurigae.....| 2.7 |0. 100 | 5 56.2/+37 13||A Lyrae (Vega)| 0.1 |0. 
B Canis Maj..,| 2.0 |0.01| 300 | 6 20.5|—17 56|;A Aquilae 
A Carinae (Altair)....] 0.9 |0. 
(Canopus) .|-0.9 150'| 6 22.8]—52 40||[° Cyéni......| 2.3 |0. 
[ Geminorum| 1.9 65 | 6 34.8]/4+16 27||A Pavonis..... ret 
A Canis Ma- A Gyégni 
joris (Sirius)|-1.6 9 | 6 42.9)—16 39 (Deneb)...| 1.3 
‘E Canis Maj..| 1.6 6 56.6] —28 54||E Pegasi...... 2.5 
A Canis Maj. .| 2.0 7 6.3|/—26 19|]}A_ Piscis Aust..| 1.3 


z 


To find the time when star is on meridian, subtract R. A. M. S. of the sun table below from the sI 
Right Ascension, first adding 24h to the latter, if necessary; mark this result P. M, if less than 
but if greater than 12h subtract 12h and mark the remainder A. M. 


; 
Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1949 


(At Washington—Mean Noon) : 


R.A 


2 Ac R. A. R. A. R.A R. 
Date | M.S. Date | M.S. Date | M.S. Date | M.S Date |M 
H. Mz. H. M. H. M. H. M. H. 2 

Jan. .1)18 44.1||/Mar. 2/22 40.7)|May 1) 2 37.2||June 30] 6 33.7||Aug. 29)1 3 28 
11)19 23.5) 12/23 20.1 11; 3 16.6/|July 10) 7 13.2)|Sept. 8/11 9.7 roe A 
21/20 a 22/23 59.5 21) 3 56.0 20| 7 52.6} 8)11 49.1 17 
31/20 42.4/|/Apr. 1) 0 38.9 31) 4 35.4 30] 8 32.0 28/12 28.5 27 
Feb. 10}21: 21.8 11| 1 18.3/|June.10} 5 14.9};Aug. 9) 9 11.5 8)13 -8.0]|Dec. 7 
20/22, 1:2 21! 1 57.71) 201 5 54.3 19} 9 50.9) 18/13 47.41) . 17 


The Right Ascension of Mean Sun increases 3.943 minutes daily. 


Sat Sees 2a a —s7 on ee > ne le a) ee a 4 Old 


Astronomical—Planetary Pettens 


Planetary Configurations, 1949 


(Eastern Standard Time. A.M., light figures; P.M., black figures) 


D. H.M 
—-. ©® in perihelion June 25 8 — 8 gr. hel. lat S. 
1— of 8 &# BS. 0° 48’ 27.-4=.7-f 9 C9 Sas? 4 
5 — fou er. hel. lat. S. 28 5 — 8 er. RRS We22?'3! 
9 54-o b C b S. 2°40’ 30 747 ¢ b Cb S. 2°27 
o— 8 gr. elone. E. 18° 45’ 
3 ee 5 gs Sage, re) in aphelion 
eee ot 9.8. 0° 1° 10 834 ¢ A C AN. 4°37 
113 ¢ A C AN. 4° 50’ Le- 4c 2 er. hel.-lat. N. 
Rap ge. © SN. 42 48" 18 12 — 8 in perihelion 
6 he 5) ef! 2 8N. 3° 37! 200 3— £ AO 
055 ¢ 8 € 8 N. 7° 5h = . a = . . z = s ne 
450 ¢ dt Co N.3° 50 5 2 6 
26 4—¢ 8 © superior 
27 12 ¢ & © 98.2227 
1— o 8 © inferior 27 7 47 of -b Cb Bie 
3 — 8 gr. iE lat. N a 4 — z 2 : es hel ee 
= ¢ & 9 FN. 4° 2. 1 a E 
8— fol in perihelion 
5. £60. 1b 2C:-b 8.2? 34’ ee: 
9 — 8 Stationary Aug. b 7 48 2 2 . e a a 
1— f b © e a ; : 
no of 211220 ¢ ¢& Cog §.4° 2” 
eS ae oS 30 24 10 34 of b C bP S. 1° 48" 
* 3° 35’ 25 226 6 8 C §& 8. 2° 45’ 4 
10 206% C 9 N.3°35 i 
942 ¢ & CoN. 2° 52 26 9 88 8 eee 
te —— 8 gr. elong. W. 27° 0’ 33 in aphelion 
4— g in aphelion 
abe Bao ae aN ea 
1— 8 in bear ieestees ot ae 
Ee GRE eee a $2.4 (oa ee 
= ° 
5 49 (0) enters T spring com as ; 56 2 C See 
ee ee ey 21 258 ¢ b C b S.1°3I" 
8546 AC 4 N. A oe D3 ORY (ioe 8 gr. hel. lat. S. 
ao § CS N. 0° 40 23 4 6 © enters = aut. com. 
ee ee Ne a 31153 ¢ 8 CP E.49  y 
oe oS) BOTS ae 8 25 517 o 9 © 9 N. oie 
Bie Le Bes OF 30 4466 A CAN 4°46 
7—oF PS oS. O74I Oct. 8 3—o¢ 8 “© inferior 
10 i ef 8 fo 8 Ss. o° 47’ 6— — Cc . total eclipse 
gg gS 5 Nor 22 -- i) 
hee tees 4 2 ee 
— superi 7 3— 
5 — o. 2 © superior W746 SPH SS SO 
WiI5cACAN.S 11 is 7 2¢ b ChS ei 
2-040 19 4 — 8 gr. elong. W. 18° 14’ 
12 — 8 in perihelion 20 10 48 o 8 Cc 8 N. 1° 24 
825 ¢ ot C a S.0° 48’ 21 — — (6) partial eclipse 
—_-—_— © partial eclipse 2410 58 ¢ 2 c 2 1° 49’ 
lll o @ € 9 8. 2°19 25° 5 — 8 gr. hel lat. N 
41¢ 8 € $58. 0°43 i fa MP eel oe OE NECA LL ° 45! 
Paes ene nen Nov tab CRB 
6 = 8 er. a : i" } 
320 o Pb Cc b S. 2° 53’ 15. 8 31-o% b Cc b 8. 0° 46" 
= elong. E. 21° 32 200 211¢ § C 8 N.3 14 
3 8 gr. g. oe 
9 14: 4 ¢ AN. 50°)’ 20 i 2 6 15) 
— ' n § 21 — superior 
ie a atideentey 23.210 ¢ ¥-C oN. 2 10 
g8— 0b © 27380 A CAN. 4 3 
5 — 8 aero, a uy — o : . Mare. 
1044 ¢ 0° CPS. . = F 
Tf 8 9 8 8. 0° 50’ 
alas © 8 So 43" Dec. 6 10 — ¢ oa 98 ee 
tee bbe Gh CL RGM 
wtb Cb S. 2°44 f B 
Ar bul g othe 
& 5 SORES, 199 5—- Oc 9 : 
oe etl Re mcr ede 
8- stationary 21 Lt aC. Nod? 16" 
2 
9 in perihelion 2 > 16" 
fe 92°6 5 o 2 C 9 N.2° 41 
© enters 6 sum. com _ 2 : 
SA CAS. 3° 3%. 26 10 — 2 er. brilliancy 3 
Ci BarCe 8S Ae: Aiea d= b. stationary # 


790 Astronomical—Eclipses; Morning and Evening Stars; Weather Bureath 


_ Eclipses 


FOUR ECLIPSES DUE 
Two of Sun, Two of Moon 

In the year 1949 there will be four eclipses, two 
of the Sun and two of the Moon. . x 

I. A Total Eclipse of the Moon, April 12-13, 
1949, visible in the United States. The beginning 
is visible generally in North America, except the 
northwestern part, South America, the eastern 
part of the Pacific Ocean, the western part of 
the Indian Ocean, southwestern Asia, Europe, 
Africa, the Atlantic Ocean, and the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions. The ending is visible gener- 
ally in North America, South America, the eastern 
and central parts of the Pacific Ocean, the western 
part of Africa, the extreme southwestern part of 
Europe, the Atlantic Ocean, and the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 


Eastern Standard Time 
d. h. m 
Moon enters penumbra.....April12 8 31.6 p.m. 
Moon enters umbra.,...... April 12 9° 27.7 p.m. 
Total eclipse begins........ April12 10 28.0 p.m. 
Middle of the eclipse...... ./ April12 11 10.9p.m. 
Total eclipse ends......... April12 11 53.8 p.m. 
Moon leaves umbra........ April13 12 54.1 a.m. 
Moon leaves penumbra.....April 13 1 50:3a.m 


The magnitude ofthe eclipse is 1.432 of the 
Moon’s diameter. A 

if. A Partial Eclipse of the Sun, April 28, 1949, 
not visible in the United States. It is visible in 
the Arctic regions, Europe, and the northwestern 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
part of Africa. Greenwich Mean Time 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE d. h, m.. 
Greenwich Mean Time Eclipse begins... ......... October 21 2 15.1py 
K m Greatest eclipse......... October 21 4 12.5p 
Eclipse begins. . 5 61.8 a.m. | Eclipse ends............ October 21 6 9.5 pe 
Greatest eclipse : i 7 48.4 a.m. The magnitude of greatest eclipse is 0.964 
WGN DRGTEROSS Los was. ss April28 9 44.5 a.m.!Sun’s diameter. 
Morning and Evening Stars, 1949 


MORNING STARS 


Mercury—Feb. 2 to April 13; June 3 to July 26; 
Oct. 3 to Nov. 21. 

Venus—Jan. 1 to April 16. 

Mars—March 17 to end of year. 

Jupiter—Jan. 1 to July 20. 

Saturn—Jan. 


The Weather Bureau 


A national weather service was established 
(1870) under the Army Signal Corps. The present 
Weather Bureau, formed in the Department of 
Agriculture, took over the meteorological work of 
the Signal Corps (July 1, 1891.) Subsequent legis- 
lation and executive decisions extended the 
Bureau’s responsibilities in the fields of weather 
and climate until its service now applies to civil 
aeronautics and other modern fields as well as 
to general agricultural, commercial, industrial, 
and transportation interests. The Fourth Plan of 
Government Reorganization, 1940, transferred it 
from Agriculture to the Department of Commerce, 
(effective June 30, 1940.) 

The Central Office of the Weather Bureau is 
in Washington, D. C, For administrative purposes, 
the United States (including Alaska) is divided 
into eight regions, each with a regional office. 
On the operational plane, state forecasts and 
much of the general public service of the Bureau 
originate in 17 forecast centers throughout the 
country, These forecast centers aid the 400 local 
offices, which have the most direct contact with 
the public, in discharging their functions. 

The General Public Service provides daily 
bulletins and forecasts for business, commerce, 
industry, and the general public. These forecasts 
are published in practically all daily newspapers 
and broadcast from most radio stations daily. The 
automatic telephone forecast repeater, installed in 
five cities, is a popular service. The Airways 
Weather Service includes the regional and term- 
inal forecasts issued from 22 Airways Forecast 
Centers and transmitted every six hours over the 
national teletype weather circuits. These fore- 
casts give invaluable weather information not 
only for all the civil airways of the United States 
and Alaska but also for some 280 important air- 
ports. The Bureau, also provides weather advices 
and forecasts for transoceani¢ airline operations. 
As a further aid to safety in the air, a Flight 
Advisory Weather Service unit is maintained in 
each of the 26 CAA traffic control centers. = °~ 


1 to Feb. 21; Sept. 2 to end of year. | Saturn—Feb. 21 to Sept. 2 


= q 
in 1949 | 
The makealonde of greatest eclipse is 0.60% 
the Sun’s diameter. Tas; ; 
Ill. A Total uplipse cea Be Moan, pag oe 
1949, visible in the Uni ates. begin 
is visible generally in North America, except i 
extreme western and northwestern parts, 5Sé 
America, the extreme southeastern part of © 
Pacific Ocean, western Asia, Europe, the wes# 
part of the Indian Ocean, Africa, the Atle 
Ocean, and the Arctic and Antarctic regions. 
ending is visible generally in North Amer 
South America, the eastern and central part; 
the Pacific Ocean, central and western Eur: 
western Africa, the Atlantic Ocean, and the 4 
and Artarctic regions. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Eastern Standard 7 


Moon enters penumbra...October6 6 50.19 
Moon enters umbra...... October 6 8 474 
Total eclipse begins....... October 6 9 19.57] 
Middle of the eclipse. .... October 6 9 56.47 
Total eclipse ends........ October6 10 33.29 
Moon leaves umbra...... October6 11 48.19 
Moon leaves penumbra. ..October 7 1 2.38 


The magnitude of the eclipse is 1.228 of 
Moon's diameter. 

Iv. A Partial Eclipse _of the Sun, October © 
1949, not visible in the United States. It is visi 
in Australia, except the western part, and 
New Zealand. 


EVENING STARS 


Mercury—Jan. 1 to Feb. 2; April 13 to June 
July 26 to Oct. 3; Nov. 21 to end of year. 

Venus—April 16 to end of year. 

Mars—Jan. 1 to March 17. 

Jupiter—July 20 to end of year. 


The Corn and Wheat Crop Weather Service & 
the Cotton Crop Weather Service, organized 
state divisions in the principal crop areas, furn 
special weather bulletins to growers during 
crop season. The Fruit-Frost Service operates: 
specialized service in those states where Win: 
and spring fruit and vegetable production 4 
major activity. The Fire-Weather Warning 
vice warns against atmospheric conditions ec 
ducive to disastrous fires in the forest areas 
the nation. The Hurricane Warning Service p: 
pares its highly important advisories and wa 
ings at special hurricane forecast centers 
the nation’s coasts. I be 

The Climatological Service is supervised throu 
43 field offices, most of which also serve 
headquarters of the special crop weather se 
vices in the corn, wheat, and cotton belts. 
collected and tabulated climatological data p 
lished by the Bureau constitute a priceless b 
as yet largely unrealized asset to a host of p 
tional activities. ft 


li 
with the Army and the Navy to coordinate 


tary and civil meteorologica. operations It 


ivil Aeronautics © 
the National enedh aad Committee 
‘Aeronautics, the Department o: - Agriculture. 
‘Bureau of ‘Reclamation, the United. States 
gineers, and other interested agencies. = 


. 


~ Astronomical—Magnetic Declinations; the Aurora 791 


Table of Magnetic Declination 


- Walues observed at selected points, reduced to January 1948; also the annual change, 

us (+) sign to the annual change denotes increasing declination, and a minus (—) sign the reverse 
pecialiy prepared for The World Almanac in the Office of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
= > Sapa ad be obtained by addressing The Director, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 


. Ap- | Ap- |vecl’n , An. Dec!’ n 
te Station prox.| prox. | Jan. Chg. | State Station a cha 
Lat. ong. 1948 * | 1948 = 
e4 ° ’ ° ’ ° ’ ’ o , 
. Huntsville. ....|34 44| 86 35| 4 20E Dio &. BURRIOL. 3. sea 7 25W)| =2 
“Mobile... - -|30 42] 88 09) 5 14 E 0 theca. r=. =: 2 9 26W| —1- 
» Montgomer 32 22| 86 18] 3 0O5E G UNeG uRalelgh oo § 4 16W 0 
=» -Nogales. .. 31 21]110 56/13 36E —2 Wilmington.... |< 3 20W] +1 
Prescott. 34 32)112 27|14 27 E| —2 jiN. D..Bismarck...... 13.21 HR) —3 
Yuma... .. 32 441114 37|14 39 B| —2 Pembina...... 9 02 E| -—3 
|. Little Rock. ...|34 47} 92 18| 7 11 E 0 |/Ohio. .Cincinnati..... 0 45 B/ +1 
"Los Angeles... .|34 05/118 15)15 35 —2 Cleveland..... 4 51W| —1 
Sacramento....|38 32|121 30|16 47 E| —2 Columbus. .... 1 54W| —1 
San Diego..... 32 42|117 13)14 55 E) —2 |/Okla..Atoka......... 8 59 E 0 
San Francisco. . |37 122 28]17 35 E} —2 Guthrie. ...... 9 54 BE 0 
..Denyer.......|39 104 13 56 E} —2 ||Oreg..Portland. . 2 31 BE] =3. 
Battartford...... 41 13 25W 0 ||Pa....Harrisburg... . 8 28W 0 
New Haven....|41 12 23W 0 Philadelphia. .. |: 9 48W| 0 
mE vOVEY, .....--- . 8 47W 0 Pittsburgh..... 5 29W; —1 
.. Washington.... 7 OOW 0 ||/R. 1. . Providence : 14 42W 0 
. Jacksonville... 1 03 E} —1 |/S. C...Charleston. 1 35W|; 0 
Key West....- 2 2 49E;) —2 Columbia. . 004E| 0 
Tallahassee. .. . 2 35E 0 D..Pierre..... 1515} =2 
ig Sta 1 39E 0 Yankton 10 30 B) —L 
eee 0 23E 0 ||Tenn. .Knoxville..... 0 34W 0 
cag Dy ates 18 46 E} -—3 Memphis...... 5 36E 0 
ets. 229E| 0 Nashville...... 3 31E|) +1 
3 56E O |\|Texas. Austin. ....... 9 18 EB) —-1 
0 47W| —1 El Paso... 6... 12 29E| -1 
0 40E| +1 Galveston. .... 8 38E) 0 
7 21E| -1 Houwston....... 900E 0 
5 26E 0 San Antonio... 9 59 Bb) —1 
11 11 Ej —1 }|)Utah..Ogden......... 17 19H) -—3 
aa “ys 9 08 E| —1 Salt Lake City. 16 31 EB) -—3 
. .Lexington..... 0 08 E| +1 ||Vt....Burlington..... 14 56W| —1 
Louisville,..... 0 41E| +1 Montpelier... . 16 30W] —1 
Paducah.....- 4 21 KE; +1 }/Va....Lynchburg..... 4 07W| 0 
|... Baton Rouge... 6 55E 0 Norfolk... ..<.-. 6 21W 0 
New Orleans... 6 19E 0 Richmond..... 5 38W| 0 
7 SOE 0 ||Wash. Olympia... . 22 52 BR] -—3 
5 ae 19 36W 0 Walla Walla 20 46 BE} —3 
ee 21 40W| 0 3 0 
Soe ae pene be 2 al 
...Annapolis..... 4 0 
mores. 2 7 52W 0 3 0 
ae aia 15 18W]| 0 21 0 
eee 13 42W 0 —2 
Lederie 6 2 38w| —1 
feats 1 29W| -1 
ae 0 30E] 0 
Bat? ts 9:6 6 57 E} —1 
7 34E) -1 a 
643E} 0 =o 
Cee 5 54 E 0 -2 
701E} 0 Se 
8 56E| 0 —3 
447E 0 
18 24E| —4 —3 
9 34 E| —1 +1 
8 56E} —1 aa! 
17 36 E| —2 +5 
54 EB} —2 +5 
15 30W_ 0 
10 24W : EXTREME VALUES 
0 ||Maine Van Buren..... en 10) 67 57/22 32W| —1l 
0 ||AlaskaDemarecation Pt. 169 391141 00137 56 BI —7 


5 
The Aurora 
ta Institution of Washington 
Source: De artment of Research in Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie 
he Aurora sagrealts and Aurora Australis are been found to be approximately between fifty and 
4 f light in the high levels of the Earth’s | two hundred miles above the Harth’s surface. 
ws Of UE ; become very bright and Analysis of the light of aurorae has shown that it is 

posphere which at BEES eee 1 in two produced by electrical discharges in oxygen and 
ml. They are most frequently seen bs nitrogen. 

d belts which lie approximately along t The various shapes and directions usually as- 
aries of the polar regions. sumed by the aurorae and their positions with 
ye Aurora Borealis or northern lights show | respect to the Earth’s magnetic field show that 
st intensity and frequency along a path which | this magnetic field and one 
North America from Alaska in a south- trolling factors in the formation 0 et ays. 
direction to Hudson Bay and Labrador. The association of aurorae with solar and terres- 
eae skirts the northern coast of Norway eae ae ma, peer ee henge aes that 
e kirts the e sun 
eae ee Sd -aurorae. The electrical condition of the upper 
_egast of, Green ate ere light rahe is situated peace a Re crete assy phe? ine 
ne i - ‘ 

: ied continent and the little-known aa Ae B oe ght, by lugn-speed charged cone 
; é F re | from outer space, known & . 
c ated a widen: ates te Cadet The exact mechanism by. which one or be jo of 
fe. magnetic-electric storms. ‘At such times | these forms of energy produce the aurorae is not 


‘ r| an tic data, 
s h Hemisphere. bed 35 far and geomaen' ferent regions of the Harth’s upper 
es evssealie and)New Zealand in beg Pee otiere: citorent Fete an understanding of this 


eo “a which auroral displays occur has mechanism. 
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792 Astronomical—Standard and Daylight Saving Time; Astronomical Time 


Standard Time and Daylight Saving Time 


e Commerce Commission; 


Source: National Bureau of Standards; Interstat 
Ass’n of New York, Ine. . 
The United States ha$ used Standard Time 

since 1883, but no legislative action for the coun- 

try as a whole is recorded until March 19, 1918, 

when Congress directed the Interstate Commerce 

Commission to establish limits for the various time 

zones in this country. 

The United States is divided into four standard 
time zones, each approximately 15° of longitude in 
width. All places in each zone use, instead of their 
own local time, the time counted from the transit 
of the ‘‘mean sun” across the meridian which 
passes through the approximate center of that zone. 

These time zones are designated as Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time- in 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th, 105th, 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respective- 
ly. The time in the various zones is slower than 
Greenwich time by 5, 6, 7, and 8 hours, respectively. 

The following municipalities located on the 
boundary between the Central and the Mountain 
Time Zones use Central Standard Time: 

Murdo Mackenzie, S. D.; Phillipsburg, Kans.; 
Stockton, Kans.; Plainville, Kans.; Ellis, Kans. 
All other places on this boundary use Mountain 


_ Standard Time. 


All municipalities.on the boundary between the 
Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use Mountain 
Standard Time except Huntington, Oreg., which 
Uses Pacific Standard Time. 

The adoption of Standard Time by any State has 
no official bearing on the time zone boundaries, as 
the control of these boundary lines rests with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. After holding 
hearings in Georgia, the Commission officially 
moved the boundary line westward to place the 
entire State of Georgia in the Eastern Zone. 

Effective Sept. 28, 1947, by order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the boundary between the 
Eastern and the Central zones was changed. All 
of Virginia and North Carolina, and certain sec- 
tions in the eastern parts of Kentucky and Ten- 
messee were placed in the Eastern zone. The new 
location of the line passes west of Knoxville, Tenn. 
There are no large cities on this new section of the 
boundary line. 

During World War II, from Feb. 9, 1942, to Sept. 
30, 1945, Standard Time was advanced one hour 


| and over wires to various points using this sé 


Commerce and ind 


' 
a large number of cities and communities ij 
Eastern and Middle Western states, under © 
option, observed Daylight Saving Time, advan 
the clock for a full hour during that period 
cording to a survey by the Commerce and Ind 
Assn. of New York, Inc. These states were: | 
York, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mary. 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tenne 
Vermont and Virginia. \ 
In five states—Connecticut, Massachusetts, _ 
Hampshire, New Jersey and Rhode Island—sts 
wide observance was established officially, whi 
Maine observance also was statewide but unofilj 
Most of the large cities in the East and Mit 
West observed Daylight Saving Time, incliil 
New York, Buffalo, Rochester, Albany, Chic 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. Louis, Bé 
more and Boston. . 
In the 29 other states, either Standard Time 
adopted officially or no cities or communities 
ported the adoption of Daylight Saving Time 
After the House of Representatives had pail 
permissive legislation, the District of Col 
Commissioners ordered Daylight Saving Tim 
Washington from May 11 to Sept. 28, 1947. 


Cities and communities in six of Canada’s Se 


observed Daylight Saving Time from April 2% 
Sept. 28 under local option. In British Colur 
it was effective throughout the Province by le 
lative action. = | 

Official Alaska time is 10 hours slower; G@ 
10 hours faster; Hawaii, 10 hours slower; Pana 
Canal Zone, 5 hours slower; Philippines 8 he 
faster; Puerto Rico, 4 hours slower; Samos 
hours slower; Virgin Islands, 4 hours slower) 
Greenwich Time. 

Alaska time, by act of Congress in 1918 was & 
as that of the 150° meridian west, 10 hours 
than Greenwich. Actually, however, four 
are used in the territory 120°W, 135°W, 150% 
165°W, 8 hours, 9 hours, 10 hours, and 11 F 
slow, respectively. 

Standard time signals are transmitted from ¥ 
U. S: Naval Observatory through NSS (Annapay 


The National Bureau of Standards _ broades 
continuously over Station WWV, second signa 


throughout the country. It was called War Time.| very high precision, on 2.5, 5, 10, 15, andl 
From 2 a. m. April 27 to 2 a.m. Sept. 28, 1947, megacycles. > 
Astronomical Time ¥| 


Source: National*Bureau of Standards; Interstate Commerce Commission 


Time is the measurement of the earth’s rotation 
on its axis. This rotation causes the stars to ap- 
pear to cross the sky from east to west, in the 
Same manner as the Sun. 

Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its own 
axis, the Sun would rise and set once during the 
year because of the Earth’s journey around it. 

The stars are not within the Earth’s orbit. They 
are so far distant that their apparent positions are 
coed very slightly affected by the Earth’s orbital 
motion. 

The positions of the stars are commonly reckoned 
from a point in the sky known as the vernal 
oeriks, That point moves very slowly among the 
stars. 

The period of the Earth’s rotation measured with 
respect to the Vernal Equinox is called a sidereal 
day or apparent equinoctial day. 

he period measured with respect to the Sun is 
called an apparent solar day. 

The apparent solar and sidereal days are of 
variable length. 

The longest apparent solar day occurs about 
Dec, 23, and it exceeds the average day in length 
by approximately 30 seconds. In order to over- 
come this objection, mean time has been devised. 

Mean solar time, which is universally used in or- 
dinary life, is sometimes ahead of and sometimes 
behind apparent solar time, the two being the same 


Time, with Respect to the Earth’s Rotation 
Source: Smithsonian Physical Tables, Eighth Revised Edition , 


The fluctuations in the earth’s rate of rotation 
indicated by astronomical evidence are of a quite 
greater order of magnitude. 
vary in sign, whereas frictional effects should not. 

The observations come from deviations of the 
sun and moon from their gravitational orbits, the 
raged of Mercury, the eclipses of Jupiter’s satel- 

es. 
earth rotation seem the only explanation. 


This may be due to shifts of matter within or on 
the earth. The following figure by Brown indicates 
that in 1928 the earth was about 25 sec. ahead of 
its average rotational motion during the last three 


centuries. 


Moreover, the changes 


Changes in the speed of rotation of the 


only four times in a year. The difference betw 
these two kinds of time is called the equati 
time. Its maximum value is a little over 16 minu 

The difference between mean equinoctial 
apparent equinoctial or sidereal time is due) 
nutation. Its greatest value is only a little 
a second, and its greatest daily change is 3 
more than a hundredth of a second. : 

On account of the fact that this difference 
small, sidereal time has generally been us 
astronomers, In recent years a few observa 
including the Naval Observatory, have be 
employ mean equinoctial time in computing 
rates of precision clocks. 4 

The Calendar Year begins at the stroke of 
the night of Dec. 31. The solar day and the 
dar month also begin at midnight. 
during which the Earth makes one absolute re 
tion round the Sun is called a Sidereal Year, 
consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes ant 
seconds of mean solar time. 

The Tropical Year, on which the return 
seasons depends, is the interval between two 
secutive returns of the Sun to the Vernal Equin 

The Tropical Year, therefore, consists of : 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 seconds, — 
Tropical Year is not of uniform length: it is 
slowly decreasing at the rate of .530 secon 
ate i but this variation will not always 

nue. 


The greatest apparent change is the loss or 
of one second in a whole year (1 part in 30,000 

Tidal friction should make the earth rotate 
slowly and the moon recede from the earth. 
rate of dissipation of energy by ‘friction is 
1.4 x 1019 ergs per second. é 

The earth’s rotation from this cause should 
slowed by four hours during geologic time. 

The moon should continue to recede un 
pened. of revolution and that of the earth’s 
jon are equal to 47 of our present days. 

The moon should then gradually appro 
earth, ultimately coming within Roche’s 
(about twice the earth’s radius), breakin: 
Possibly, into a ring like Saturn’s.. pe 


ie ete | ed 


Source: United States 


e 
- 

Standard time for the world, as in the case of 
ota is reckonéd from Greenwich, England, 

is recognized as the Prime Meridian. The 
id is considered as being divided into 24 zones, 
ch 15° of arc. or one hour in time apart. The 
pridian of Greenwich (0°) extends through the 
nter of the initial zone, and the zones to the 
stward are numbered from 1 to 12 with the prefix 
ninus’’ indicating the number of hours to be 
btracted to obtain Greenwich time. The zones 


Astrbnomtedl Standard Time Zones 
Standard Time Zones of the World 
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Hydrographic Office 


to the westward are similarly numbered, but pre- 
fixed ‘“‘plus’’ showing the number of hours that 
must be added to get Greenwich time. While these 


zones apply generaily to sea areas, it should be’ 


noted that the standard time maintained in many 
countries does not coincide with zone time. 

graphical representation of the zones is shown 
on the Time Zone Chart of the World published 


4 =" U. S. Hydrographic Office, Washington, © 


P., International Date Line 


he International Meridian Conference, held in 
hington, D. C. (1884), established as the 
mé meridian, from which time was to be 
unted, the meridian passing through Greenwich, 
gland. The meridian 180° from this prime 
dian was made the International Date Line, 
it, in order to include islands of the same group 
the same day, it has been necessary to vary the 
ie from the 180th meridian at some places. The 
cial date line runs from 75° N. to 60° S. in 
‘ordance with the following description: 
Starting at the 180th meridian at 75° N.; thence 
theasterly to 169° W., 65° N., thence south- 
isterly to 170° E. 52°30’ N., thence southeasterly 
the 180th meridian at 48° N., thence southerly 
the 180th meridian to 5° S., thence southeasterly 
172°30’ W., 15°30’ S., thence southerly to 45°30’ 
thence southwesterly to the 180th meridian 
ars. S.. thence southerly on the 180th meridian 


_When crossing this line in a westerly direction 
Gi. e., from west longitude to east longitude), the 
date must be advanced 1 day, and when crossini 
in an easterly direction (east longtitude to wes 
longtitude), the date must be set back 1 day. 

The line is so bent that it passes-through Bering 
Strait with Asia to the West and Alaska to the 
East, then bends West so as to leave all the Aleu- 
tian Islands on the East. The line turning east 
again follows the 180° meridian again until 5° 
below the equator, when it bends to the east toward 
the Samoan Islands which are left to the east and 
away. from the Fiji Islands to the west. It continue 
south on the meridian of 172°30’ W., east of 
Tonga Islands’ and New Zealand, to 45°30’ S., 
thence the line continues southwesterly to the 
180th meridian at’ 51°30’ S., thence southerly on 
the 180th meridian to 60° S. 


sf i 2 ES ee eee 
tandard Time Differences—New York and Foreign Cities 
At 12 o’clock noon United States Eastern Standard Time (New York City) the standard time in 


eign cities is as follows: 


pxandria..; 7.00 P.M. |{Caracas..... 12.30 p.m. |) Lisbon...... 5.00 P.M. Stockholm .| 6.00 P.M. 
5.00 e.M. || Copenhagen 6.00 P.M. ||Liverpool....| 5.00 P.M. Sydney 
7.00 P.M. || Danzig. . 6.00 p.m. ||London...... 5.00 P.M. (N. 8. W.)| 3.00 a.m.* 
5.00 A.M.*|| Dawson. 8.00 a.m. || Madrid...... 5.00 P.M. ||Teheran....} 8.30 P.M. 
8.00 P.M. || Delhi .|10.30 p.m. ||Manila...... 1.00 A.M.*||/Tokyo...... 2.00 4A.M.* 
12.00 mip. || Dubl 5.00 pm. || Mexico City.|11.00 a.m. ||Valparaiso. .| 1.00 P.m. 
_/12.30 a.m.*||Ed’ton, Alb. ./10.00 4-™. Montevideo..| 1.30 P.M. ||}Vancouver..| 9.00 a.m 
.| 5.00 P.M. || Freetown Montreal. ...|12.00 NOON||Vienna..... 6.00 P.M. 
-| 6.00 P.M, Sierra Leone] 5.00 P.M. || Moscow..... 7.00 P.M. ||Warsaw....| 6.00 P.M. 
12.00 NOON 6.00 pM. ||Oslo.......- 6.00 P.M. || Wellington 
.|10.30 P.M. 1.00 p.m. ||Paris........ 5.00 P.M. Neri oan 5.00 A.M.* 
6.00 P.M. 2.00 Noon|}Perth....-.- 1.00 A.M.*}| Winnipeg. ..|11.00 a.m. 
5.00 P.M. 5.00 p.m. ||RiodeJaneiro| 2.00 P.M. ||Yokohama. | 2.00 A.M. 
7.00 P.M. 7.00 A.M. ORIG. tie a9 6.00 P.M. ||Zurich......| 6.00 P.m.* 
6.00 P.M. 1.00 A.M.*|| Santiago 
1.00 P.M. 7.00 P.M. (Chile) 1.00 P.M. 
10.53 P.M. || Leningrad...| 7.00 P.M. Shanghai 1.00 A.M.* 
7.00 P.M. i: eee 12.00 Noon||Singapore... .|12.30 a.M#* 


Indicates morning of the following day. __ 
Mountries which operated in 1948 on Dayli 
ndard Time, included Abyssinia, Albania, 


schoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, France, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Icela 
yo hours), Italy, Latvia, Lithuania (two hours), the Netherlands, Newfoundland, 


ain, Turkey and Vatican City. 


ght Saving or Summer Time, one hour in advance of 
Austria, Azores, Belgium, China (excluding Manchuria), 


, Ireland, Israel 
oland, Portugal, 


‘S Standard Time Differences—United States Cities 


anta, G: 12.00 NOON 
* 12.00 Noon || Hartford, Conn 
maing “111.00 a.m. || Houston, Tex 
ton, M 12.00 Noon || Indianapolis, Ind. 
falo, N. ¥....... {12.00 Noon|| Kansas City, M 
‘leston, S. C...- 12.00 Noon || Los Angeles, Calif. 
cago, Ill........-|11-00 _mM. || Louisville, Ky. . 
nnati, Ohio. ....|12-06 Noon|; Memphis, T: 
yeland, Ohio......|12.00 NOON Milwaukee, 
ambus, Ohio......|12.00 NOON Minneapolis, M 
Mas Tex...-..-.-|11.00 a.m. || Newark, 
nver, Colo....---- falta AM. aoe Berens as 
3 , lowa....|11.00 A.M. LNLY, 
peoines. 4° 12.00 Noon || New Orleans, La. 


troit, Mich....... 

io, ‘Tex. ..----» , 
‘h fy recent change in the 
cf five Bevt. 28, 1947, and brought about the 


d portions ; 
od the small western portions of Virginia and 


n that zone. 


5 f 


Norfolk, Va...-. 


8 
> 
B 


eA 


of eastern Tennessee and Kentucky. 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 
Standard Time, the clocks in the cities of the United States are: 


.-/11.00 A.M. Omaha, Nebr........ 11.00 a.m, 
12.00 NOON || Philadelphia, Pa....../12.00 NOON 
11.00 a.m. || Pittsburgh, Pa..... .--|12.00 NOON 
11.00 A.M. Portland, Oreg. .....|{ 9.00 a.m. 

"111.00 a.m. || Providence, R. I ....|12.00 Noon 
.|_ 9.00 A.M. Richmond, Va.......|12.00 NOON 
11.00 a.m. ||St. Paul, Minn.......|11.00 am 
. {11.00 A.M. Rochester, N. Y......|12.00 NOON 

. {11.00 A.M. Salt Lake City, Utan.|10.00 a.m 

11.00 A.M, San Francisco, Calif. .| 9.00 A.M. 
“112.00 NOON || Savannah, Ga.......)12.00 NOON 
"112.00 Noon || Seattle, Wash........} 9.00 a.m. 
.|12.00 NOON || St. Louis, Mo...... ~-|11.00 A.M. 
‘111.00 a. m. || Washington, D. C....|12.00 NOON 
. 12.00 NOON 


boundaries between the United States standard time zones was 
extension of the eastern zone so as to include Knoxville, 


The extension of the eastern zone also 
North Carolina, so that all of those two States are 


Bell Time on Shipboard 


Source: United States Maritime Commission 


e, A.M. Time, A.M. Time, A.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. 
O | a 
4.30|1 Bell..... 8-30}1 Bell. ... .12.30]1 Bell. .... 4.30|1 E 

5.00|2 Bells..... 9.00|2 Bells..... 1.00)2 Bells..... 5.00/2 

5.30|3 2 Se ox O80 |3 ee S357 dk. BOIS 2 F wees 5.3013 

6.00\4 “* °...210:00)4 “ .... 2.00/4 6.00)4 

6.30/5° “ ...-10.30 by SHE SOS 0a 6.30/5 

7.00/6 “ ,...11,00 Mi 56 0 B-00|6 © 7.00)6 

7 30|7 stay. 11.80). ove 3.30/7 -" 7.30\7 

8.0018 “ ....Noonl8 sows) 20001872 8.00/18 


east pate : 
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Source: 
Small Craft Warning—A red pennant indicates 
that moderately strong winds that will interfere 
with the safe operation of small craft are expected. 
No night display of small craft warnings is made. 
Northeast Storm Warning—A red pennant above 
a square red fiag with black centre displayed by 
day, or two red lanterns, one above the other, dis- 
played by night, indicates the approach of a storm 
of marked violence with winds beginning from the 
northeast. 
Southeast Storm Warning—A red pennant below 
a square red flag with black centre displayed by 
‘day, or one red lantern displayed by night, in- 
dicates the approach of a storm of marked violence 
with winds beginning from the southeast. 
Southwest Storm Warning—A white pennant be- 
low a square red flag with black centre displayed by 


LOCAL INDICATION 


Barometer Wind from 
High and steady Sw to NW 
High eng ene rapidly | SW to NW 
Very high, falling slowly | SW to NW 
High and falling slowly | S to SE 
High and falling rapidly | S to SE rea 
High and falling slowly | SE to NE Rain in 
High and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
' High and falling slowly | E to NE 
High and falling rapidly | E to.NE 
Low and falling slowly SE to NE 
Low and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
Low and rising slow] S to SW 
Low and falling rapidly | StoE 
Low and falling rapidly | EtoN 
Low and rising rapidly Going to W 


Weather Bureau Signals 
Sage Me Bureau 

ay, ¢ 
played by night, indicates the-approach of @ st 
of marked violence with winds beginning from tit 
southwest. | 


above a square red flag with black centre displays 
by 

displayed by night, indicates 
aerores marked violence with win beginniy 
from the northwest. 


flags, red with black centres, one above the othe 
displayed by day, 
lantern between, ] 
approach of a tropical hurricane, 
extremely severe and dangerous 
occasionally occur. 


S FOR FORETELLING THE WEATHER 
(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers) 


Fair and little temperature fOr 
Fair followed by warmer and rain within two days. 
Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days. 

Rain within 24 hours. : 
Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours 


Increasing wind with rain in 
Summer—light winds, fair. 
Summer—rain in 12 to 24 hours. _ i 
Winter—rain or snow and increasing winds. 
Rain will continue one or two 
Rain and high wind; clearing and 
Clearing soon and fair several 
Severe storm soon, 
Northwest gales with heavy rain or snow. followed in win 
by cold wave. P 
Clearing and’ colder. 


or a white lantern below a red lantern. 
Yi 


Northwest Storm Warning—A white pennal 


' or a white lantern above a red lantexs 
rede the approach i 


Hurricane, or Whole Gale Warning—Two squa 


or two red lanterns, with a whn 
displayed by night, 


storms whi 


Weather Indicated 
change for one or two days. 


* 
12 to 18 hours. =| 
12 hours. 


Winter—rain in 24 hours. 


days. ¢ 
cooler in 36 hours. — 

days. : 

clearing and cooler in 24 hours. 


Bs 


Velocity of 


Winds in the United States (Miles An Hour) 


Source: Weather Bureau; wind velocities in true values b 
Stations Avg. |High Stations Avs.| High Stations 
Miles | Miles Miles} Miles Miles 

Albany, New York...| 9.2 59 ||Jacksonville, Fla.....| 8.9 58 ||Philadelphia, Pa...../10.4 
Albuquerque, N. M..} 8.0 68 ||Key West, Florida...| 9.8 84 ||Pittsburgh, Pa...... 10.4 
Atlanta, Georgia.....| 9.9 53 ||Knoxville, Tennessee.| 6.6 62 ||Portland, Maine.....| 9.9 
Bismarck, N. Dak...| 9.7 61 ||Little Rock, Ark..... 7.5 49 ||Rochester, N. Y..... 8.2 
Boston, Mass........ 11.5 | 73 ||Louisville, Kentucky.| 8.7 63 ||St. Louis, Missouri. . ./10.9 
Buffalo, New York.. .j14.5 73 ||Memphis, Tennessee.| 8.5 58 ||Salt Lake City, Utah.| 9.1 
Hatteras, N. C...... 13.2 90 ||Miami, Florida. ..... 9.8 | 123 ||San Diego, California.| 6.7 4 
Chattanooga, Tenn.,.| 6.7 62 |!Minneapolis, Minn.. .}11.2 65 ||San Francisco, Calif..) 9.1 | — 
Chicago, Illinois. . 11.0 65 ||Mobile, Alabama....| 9.2 87 ||Savannah, Georgia...| 9.0 | 7 
Cincinnati, Ohio.....| 7.1 43 ||Montgomery, Ala.... 6.8 41 ||Spokane, Washington] 6.5 | 4 
Cleveland, Ohio..... 13.1 61 ||Nashville, Tennessee.| 8.9 58 ||Tatoosh Island, Wash.|14.0 as 
Denver, Colorado....| 7.4 53 ||New Orleans, La..... 7.9 66 ||Toledo, Ohio........ 11.1) 3 
Detroit, Michigan... .}11.0 67 ||New York City, N. Y¥.|/14.8 81 ||Washington, D.C...| 7.0 Pa 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas..} 7.5 57 ||North Head, Wash.. .|14.7 95 ||Mt. Wash’ton, N. H.|38.6 
Galveston, Texas... .|10.7 71 ||Omaha, Nebraska....| 9.3 73 & | 

7.9 56 ||Pensacola, Florida. . .|10.4 91 = | 


Helena, Montana..., 
oA ag Sa Ria ee a 


VELOCITY OF WINDS AND DIRECTION AT NEW YORK (MILES AN HOUR) 


Max. | Direc- : |. Max. | Direc- 

Month Veloc’y| tion Day Year Month Veloc’y| tion Day 
January. ......-. 66 w 26 1928 |jJuly... wes. ceee 68 nw 23 
February,...... 73 sw 22 1912 |)August........ ; 52 nw 16 
March 23.6... 70 nw 28 1919 ||September...... 81 n 14 
April..........- 65 nw 23 1912 |/October...... Ses 65 nw 10 
May........+. 69 nw 27 1914 ||November....... 61 nw 1 
June. . oa ee 67 nw 10 1933 ||December....... 69 nw 26 ¢ 

Normally, highs that follow lows, bring clearing | across the country from a westerly quarter, pass! 


weather, while lows that follow highs cause un- 
settled weather. 

Although highs and lows sometimes remain sta- 
tionary or even retrograde, they usually move 


Winds, Their Force and Official Designations 


The Beaufort wind scale is used by the Weather Bureau in its forecasts. 


Designa- 


Miles per| Designa- Miles per 

_ tion hour __ tion hour 
Cahn Less than 1 | Gentle. . ..8 to 12 
Very light.......- ‘1 to 3| Moderate 13 to 18 
cu et Ok eee 4‘to 7 Fresh 19 to 24 


Cyclone is the name applied to a system of 
winds circulating about a center of low barometric 
pressure at the earth’s surface. The winds blow 
spirally inward toward the center and the whole 
system may travel at the rate of 20 miles or more 
an hour. The direction in equatorial latitudes is 
from east to west and in northern latitudes from 
west to east. In a cyclone the wind rotates around 
a pater in a direction opposite the hands of 
a clock. ; 

A tornado is a storm along a path seldom more 
than a few hundred yards in width and of 20 to 
30 miles in length. The tornado is generally ac- 
companied by a funnel shaped cloud around which 


off to the northeast. The average speed of lo 
ranges from 477 to 718 miles a day, of highs f& 
485 to 594 miles a day; the higher speeds govern 
in Winter, lower in Summer. 


Designa- Miles per | Designa- 

tion hour tion 
Strong..........25 to 38 | Whole gale. .... 55 
Gale. sean: 39 to 54/| Hurricane..... Abo 


the winds revolve in a direction opposite to | 
f a clock. Tornadoes sometimes rise 8 
fall, which accounts for whole sections unscatl 
along a path of demolished buildings and 
rooted trees. j 
A hurricane is a tropical cyclone, accompal 
by low barometric pressure and high winds wl 
sometimes attain a velocity of 100 miles an hour 
more. The winds take the form of a circle or | 
shaped area, sometimes as much as 300 mile 
diameter. Hurricanes usually move toward 
west or northwest at from 10 to 15 miles an f 
When the center of the hurricane approack 
to 30 degrees North latitude the direction (of 
motion usually changes to northeast. 


: 


kstronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re- 

eting and reflecting. . 

m the first, the light falls upon a lens which 

verges the rays to a focus, where the image may 

Magnified by a second lens, called the eyepiece, 

May be directly photographed. 

Mhe reflector consists of a concave mirror, gen- 
of glass coated with silver or aluminum, 
throws the rays back toward the upper end 

the telescope, where they fall on the eyepiece or 

‘the photographic plate, as in the case of the 

ractor. In some telescopes the light is reflected 

n by a secondary mirror and comes to a focus 
ner to the side or after passing through a hole in 
Principal mirror. 
nee the rays of light do not pass through the 
Or, far less perfect glass is required and re- 
tors can be made much larger than refractors. 
for many kinds of celestial photography reflectors 
better than refractors. 
largest refractors in the world are: 40-inch 
he University of Chicago, at the Yerkes Ob- 
a@tory, William Bay, Wis. (62 feet long); 36- 
H of the University of California, at the Lick 
ervatory, Mount Hamilton; 32%5-inch, in the 
Vatory at Meudon, France; 314-inch, in the 
ophysical observatory at Potsdam, Germany; 
neh, at® Pulkova, Russia; 30-inch, Univ. of 
Ss, at Nice; 28-inch, in Royal Observatory, 
mwich, England; 30-inch photographic re- 

ttor of the University of Pittsburgh; the 26- 

h instruments at the U. S. Naval Observatory, 

Shineton, and at the University of Virginia; 

"77-inch refractor of the University of Michigan, 

Bloemfontein, South Africa; the 26-inch re- 

btor of Yale University, at Johannesburg, South 


al largest reflectors are: 74-inch, David 

op Observatory, University of Toronto, at 
hmond Hill, 12 miles north of Toronto, Can.; 
meh, in the Dominion Astrophysical, Victoria, 
GJ; 69-inch, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 

O.; 100-inch, Carnegie Institution, Mt. Wil- 
Calif.; 61-inch, Oak Ridge station of Harvard; 


Comets, 
onati’s was the finest comet of the nineteenth 
iry and is known as the typical comet. In 
ob 1858, its tai] reached halfway from the 


zon to the zenith. Its period is 2,000 years. 


COMETS THAT HAVE MADE PERIHELION PASSAGES 


Period Year Peri- | Aphel- |Inclina-| Asc. Asc. 

Name Due to In of helion ion tion to |Node on|Node to 

i Return Years Disc. Dist. Dist. |Ecliptic|Ecliptic|Perihl’n 

Deg. Deg. Deg. 

Apr. 1949 6. 18 1.19 4.57 16 242 167 
June 1950 6.71 1851 1.36 5.71 18 144 174 
Sept. 1950 8.28 1884 2.43 5.50 27 161 204 
Feb. 1951 3.30 1786 0.34 2.22 12 335 185 
July 1951 §.27 1873 1.37 4.68 13 120 190 
Sept. 1951 | 6.15 1819 1.08 2.06 22 94 170 
Oct. 1951 6.19 1906 1.70 3.27 ai 255 30 
n Dee. 1951 8.15 1900 LaF 6.80 12 87 51 
g-Skjellerup...... Mar. 1952 4.91 1902 0.89 4.94 18 215 356 
‘oit-Neujmin..... July 1952 5.50 1941 1.33 4.90 229 70 
Sol: Oct. 1952 8.50 1926 1.78 6.58 14 66 39 
Dee. 1952 7.73 1906 1.63 3.92 13 190 2038 
June 1953 7.01 1905 1,44 5.88 31 6 351 
Aug. 19 6. 1889 1.88 5.41 6 178 196 
Dec. 1953 6.83 1886 1.06 6.16 3 45 321 
Feb. 1954 5. 1869 1.15 5.21 5 290 114 
Mar. 1954 5.45 1916 1,34 4.84 il 328 194 
Mar. 1954 6.37 1915 1.56 3.52 16 114 355 
Mar. 1955 7.44 1843 1.60 5,92 11 206 201 
Nov. 1955 7.41 1933 2.48 5.16 10 189 190 
Apr. 1966 33.36 1866 2.10 7.50 163 B34 173 
1986 76.02 1240 B.C.J 0.59 35.32 162 57 112 


5 Targest meteorite of which the date of fall is 
wn is the one which crashed to earth on Feb. 
1930, about 14 miles southwest of Paragould, 
ra 
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' Notable Telescopes 


60-inch, Harvard Univ., in South Africa; 48%2- 
inch, Berlin-Babelsburg, Germany; 42-inch, Lowell 
Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 3944-inch, Hamburg 
University, Bergedorf, Germany; 3745-inch, Ob- 
servatory of the University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor; 36-inch, of the University of California, in 
the Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch, 
The Catholic University, at Santiago, Chile; 36- 
inch, in the Steward Observatory, Tucson, Ariz.: A 
new_ 82-inch reflector (dedicated May 5, 1939) is 
on Mt. Locke, near Fort Davis, Texas, financed 
jointly by the University of Texas and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

A 200-inch reflecting telescope of the California 
eo of Technology, Pasadena, Calif., is the 
argest in the world. It is situated on Mt. Palomar, 
66 miles north of San Diego, Calif. The telescope, 
dedicated (June 3, 1948) penetrates 1,000 light 
years into the sky. It was christened Hale Telescope 
in honor of the astronomer, George Ellery Hale. 

The 74-inch reflector of the Dunlop Observatory 
has a glass of Pyrex. 

A 74-inch refiector is being made for the new 
Radcliffe Observatory at Pretoria, So. Africa. The 
mirror is of Pyrex glass. 

Pyrex Mirrors, the 82-inch of the McDonald 
Observatory on Mt. Locke; and the 96-inch for the 
University of Michigan, not yet completed for the 
new Observatory outside of Ann Arbor. 

Photographic refractions having a two, three or 
four lens objective are smaller in size and shorter 
in length. The best known of these are: the 24-inch 
of the Harvard Observatory at its station in South 
Africa: two of 16 inches at Heidelberg and at the 
Harvard Observatory; the 10-inch Bruce telescope 
at the Yerkes Observatory; and the twin 20-inch 
at the University of California. 

The light-gathering power of a telescope is pro- 
portional to the area of its lens or mirror. The 


40-inch Yerkes refractor increases the amount of 


light forty thousand times that received by the eye. 

The magnifying power of a telescope is propor= 
tional to the ratio of the length of focus of the 
large lens to that of the eyepiece. 


\ 
Meteors 
A comet increases in brilliancy as it approaches 
the sun and fades rapidly as it departs. There are 
three parts, nucleus, coma, and tail; the nucleus 
is supposed to be composed of stones or particles of 
dust. One can see stars through comets. 4 


Long. of| From 


Ark. It split into fragments. One weighed 820 lbs., 
another 80 lbs., and there were many small pieces. 


a Polar Star, 1949 
Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris 
5 U rc Pole Upper Poie Upper Pole 

Transit A Diste Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. 
M. 8. ef) aes H. M. 8. ae get see H. M. §, Se gee 
2 47 P.M.|0 58 43 May. 1/11 9 31 A.M.|0 58 33)|Sept... 1) 3 8 8 A.M.|0 58 34 
BAB EM A Be falaune a 9.8 98 AALS BS 41 8hy. oid a gS BALD Be 
9 38 P.M. Y- apace . .M. Ven s .M. 
7 26 P.M.'0 58 24:|Aug....-1! 5 9 26 A-M.10 58 41!!Dec.....1' 9 6 46 P.M.'0 58 2 


56s. earlier each day. 
‘and upper transit of Polaris is 11h. 
3¢ latitudé of Washington, C., the g: 


“transit of Polaris occurs, on the average. | 


upper transit and 6h, 2m. aiter lower transit, 
The interval Lebo | while the greatest Western elongation gccurs 5h. 
Fen teets 56m, after upper transit and 6h. 2m, before lower 


D. J 
brn elongation of Polaris occurs 5h. 56m, before | transit. 
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The 
The Sun has a diameter of 864,100 miles. and is 
distant, on the average, 92-900,000 miles from the 
earth. It is supposed to be about one-and-a-half 
times as dense as water. The light of the Sun 
_ reaches the earth in 498.7 seconds or slightly more 
than eight minutes. The average surface solar 
temperature has been measured by several indirect 
methods which agree very closely on a value of 
6,000 degrees, Centigrade, or about 10,000 degrees. 
Fahrenheit. 

When sunlight is analyzed with a spectroscope. 
it is found to consist of a continuous spectrum 
composed of all colors of the rainbow, in order, 
crossed by dark lines. ‘These ‘‘absorption lines 
are produced by the gaseous materials in the 
atmosphere of the Sun. Of these materials, almost 
all have been identified. More than 60 of the 92 
known terrestrial elements have been identified in 
the Sun, all in vaporous form because of the in- 
tense heat of the Sun. 

_ The radiating surface of the Sun is called the 
Dhotosphere, and just above it is the chromosphere. 
which is a kind of atmosphere in a constant state 
of agitation as if stirred by spouting gases. The 
chromosphere is visible to the naked eye only at 
times of total solar eclipse, appearing to be a 
pinkish-violet layer sometimes with great flame- 
like masses which are called prominences projecting 
above its general level. With proper instruments 
the chromosphere can be seen or photographed 
whenever the Sun is visible without waiting for an 
eclipse. Above the chromosphere is the corona, also 
visible to the naked eye only at times of total 
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Sun 


eclipse, but instruments 
permit the brighter porti 
studied at certain high 
without waiting for an eclipse. Its pearly lig 
surges, in places, aS far as 1,000,000 miles or mo; 
The corona, in the opinion ‘of astronomers. pr 
ably always is visible at points outside the 

mosphere of the earth. é = 

While it was believed for a while that the co! 
might consist of materials unknown on the eart 
the increasing knowledge 
behavior of matter made Later 
in the corona would be found to be familiar, | 
conditions in the corona would be quite unlike the 
in terrestrial laboratories. ett 
studies indicated that iron, 
in a terrifically high state 
some unknown source of energy, C 
contributors to the composition of the corona. 

There is an intimate connection between © 
spots and the corona. Sun spots are dark, 
like regions from 500 to 50,000 miles in diame 
which sometimes last more than a year; the rei 
is 18 months. It is common to find a Sun $&; 
which persists for three weeks. They inerease 
number in 11-year cycles. 

The Sun sends out 400,000 times as much Hiri 
as the moon. We receive from the Sum more lis 
than we receive from the star Aldebaran. 
baran sends out 160 times as much light as" 
Sun but we receive 4,000,000,000 times as Mus 
light from the Sun as we receive irom Aldebs: 
because the Sun is so much closer than the st 


have been develo 
ons of the corona 
mountain observato 4 


The Poles of the Earth 


Source: Department of Research in Terrestrial 


The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
the Earth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are 
not absolutely fixed in the body of the Earth. The 
pole of rotation describes an irregular curve about 
its mean position. 

Two periods have been detected in this motion: 
(1) an annual period due to seasonal changes in 
barometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
acter; (2) a period of about fourteen months due 
to the shape and constitution of the Earth. 

In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 
dictable irregularities. The whole motion is so 
small that the actual pole at any time remains 
within a circle of thirty or forty feet in radius 
centered at the mean position of the pole. 

The pole of rotation for the iime being 1s of 
course the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 
indeterminate longitude. 

The north magnetic pole of the Earth is that 
region where the magnetic force is vertically 
downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
compass placed at the magnetic poles experi- 
ences no directive force. 

There are slow changes with time in the_dis+ 
tribution of the Earth’s magnetic field. These 
changes were at one time attributed in part to a 
periodic movement of the magnetic poles around 
the geographic poles, but later evidence refutes 
this theory and points, rather, to a slow migra- 
tion of ‘‘disturbance’’ foci over the Earth. 

There appear shifts in position of the magnetic 
poles due to the changes with time in the Earth’s 
magnetic field. The center of the area designated 
as the north magnetic pole was estimated to be in 


Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washingtom 


about latitude 70.°5 N and longitude 96° W in 191 
from measurements nearby on board the Bri 
plane ‘‘Aries’’ the position in 1945 was tentati 
estimated as latitude 76° N and longitude 102° 


estimated but not confirmed. | 
The direction of the horizontal component 
the magnetic field at any point is known as @ 
netic north at that point, and the angle by whi 
it deviates east or west of true north is known 
the magnetic declination, or the marine 
terminology the variation of the compass. — 
A compass without error points in the dirett: 
of magnetic north. (In general this is not | 
direction of the magnetic north pole.) If « 
follows the direction indicated by the north end 
the compass, he will travel along a rather ier 
lar curve which eventually reaches the ni 
magnetic pole (though not usually by a 
circle route). However, the action of the ¢ 
pass should not be thought of as due to 
influence of the distant pole, but simply as am | 
dication of the distribution of the Earth’s ma 
netism at the place of observation. ; 
There is always some part of the Earth whi 
the variation of the compass is zero. that is, ; 
northward compass-direction coincides with — 
true northward direction. } 
About 1800 the line of no variation crossed 
United States, passing between Washington _ 
Baltimore. It now crosses the United States 
Michigan to South Carolina. In Europe the li 
no variation passed through London in 
through Paris in 1670, and now passes near A 


Chronological Eras 


Name Began 
Grecian Mundane Era ..... -..B. C. 5598, Sept. 1 
Civil Era of Constantinople « “ 6508, Sept. 1 
Alexandrian Bra....... es . “ -6502, Aug. 29. 
Julian Period. . aS S723. dan. 
Mundane Era. «= 4008, 'Oct.” I 
Jewish Mundane Era. Ske BCOds OCR oo» 
tera of Abraham........ a = 2015, Octr =) 1 
Bra of the Olympiads. . . Pimento Gites aS | 
Roman Era (A. U. C.)... +. S“ (753, April 24 
ra of Metonic Cycle... . - “ 432, July 15 


The year 1949 of the Christian era comprises the 
latter part of the 173rd and the beginriing of the 
174th year of the independence of the United States 
of America. 

The year 1949 corresponds to the year 7457-7458 
of the Byzantine era; 5709-5710 of the Jewish era, 
the year 5710 commencing at Sunset, Sept. 


Chronological Cycles, 1949 


Dominical Letters. .............-. Rie ee B 
Epact....< TRE ES. 5 since eR nde OEE AK Nie 80 
Lunar Cycle or Golden Number.............. £2 


Name 


an 
Grecian or Syro-Macedonian Era B.c, 312, 
Era of Maccabees...... eit oe, 166, 
Tyrian Era..... cefiata Creek seine, eee 125, 
Sidonian Era... .. 6. ecee ee eR he 110, 
Julian Era. . = 45, 
Spanish Era.. ba 38, 
Augustan Era. Z 27, 
Christian Era. ie Di 1, 
Destruction of Jerusalem... = 69, 
Mohammedan Era...... ©. 622; 


23, 1949; 2702 since the foundation of Rome 
eording to Varro; 2725 of the Olympiads, or 
first year of 682 Olympiad commencing Ju! 
2609 of the Japanese era, and the 24th year a 
periee Showa; 1363-1369 of the Mohammed 

e 


at year 1369 commencing at Sunset, Oct. 


Solar 'Cgeles «5... seaheas oe ee 
Roman Indiction. . r OR 
Julian Period . 
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Astronomical Constants 


Ran solar parallax, 8”.80. Nutation constant, 


berration constant, 20”.47. Annual precession, 
2564+0” 000222 (t—1900). 
ao of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8”.26—0”.4684 


iy. 

nnual diminution of obliquity, 0”.4684. 
0on’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2”.70. 
’s mean distance from the earth (centre to 
©), 238,857 miles. 
um’s mean distance from the earth (astronomical 
), 92,897,416 miles. 
Blocity of light, 186,324 miles per second. 
ight travels ‘unit of distance—viz. 92,897,416 
S in 498.5800 seconds. 
mgth of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 

55.2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute revo- 


lution, 365.2563604 days. 


Anomalistic (from peri- 


helion to perihelion), 365.2596413 days. 


4.091 seconds (mean solar time). 


Day—Sidereal, 23 hours 56 minutes 


Length of 
Mean solar, 24 


hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (sidereal time). 


Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 


to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds. Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalistic (from 
perigee to perigee), 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes 
33.1 seconds. 


D 
3, 


Earth—Equatorial __ radius, 
1,926.677 miles; 


imensions of the 
963.34 miles; equatorial diameter 


equatorial circumference, 24,902 miles. Polar radius, 
3,949.99 miles; 


polar diameter, 17,899.998 miles; 


meridianal circumference, 24,860 miles. Eccentricity 


of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. 


The Sun. 8 The Earth. 
The Moon. ro Mars. 
Mercury. oe Jupiter. 
Venus. h Saturn. 


9 heavenly bodies are in “conjunction” (0) 
n they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
he same meridian, i. e., when one is due north 
outh of the other; if the bodies are near each 
br as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
t the same time; they are in ‘“‘opposition” (#) 
sein opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
mrises as the other is setting. ‘‘Quadrature’’ 
is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
By ‘‘greatest elongation’”’ is meant the 


HE sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
nown as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
ning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
ition of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 
hee proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
twelve signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. 
ese signs are named from the twelve constella- 
is of the zodiac with which the signs coincided 


Y 1. f Aries. The Ram. 
pring) 2 ¥ Taurus. The Bull 
2 sr} 


3. I] Gemini, The Twins. 
4. *3 Cancer. The Crab 
5. §} Leo. The Lion. 

6. I) Virgo. The Virgin 


ti SgusnemnoReeReannpnagsuseens | Feb. 
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Astronomical Signs and Symbols 


Uranus. O Quadrature. 
Neptune £ Opposition. 

Pluto Ascending Node. 
Conjunction. 16} Descending Node. 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun; 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 


ated for observation. 
the naked eye only at this time. 


Mercury can be seen with 
When a planet 


is in its “ascending” (Q) or “descending” (%3) 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 


orbit. 


The term ‘‘Perihelion’’ means nearest to 


the sun, and ‘‘Aphelion’’ farthest from the sun. 
An “occultation’’ of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon. . 


The Zodiac 


in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about 


2 
e 


,000 years ago. Owing to the precession of the 
quinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde motion 


of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 


zodiac has, in the course of 


2,000 years, moved 


backward 30° into the constellation west of it; so 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 
Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiac with 
their Latin and English names are as follows: ° 


7. = Libra. The Balance. 
salons. 8. I1| Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
igns. /( 9 f Sagittarius. The Archer. 
10. Y> Capricoruus, The Goat. 
Winter ) 11, c Aquarius. The Water-Bearer. 
ens. / io % Pisces’ The Fishes 


| Day Mo. 


Days Between Two Dates 


@ table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added after 


Feb.. 28.) 


Sens oa 


453 
4)485)5151546|576|607|638) 
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798 


Point of Aries 


ich Hour Angles, 1949 
Of the Sun and the First 


Green 
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Astronomical—Planets, Rising and Setting Time 


ising and Setting of Planets, 1949 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
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Astronomical—temperature and Precipitation 


tation 
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1h 


precipitation in inches 


ge Temperature and Preci 


Monthly Avera 


temperature in .Fahrenheit; 


Source: Weather Bureau; 
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Astronomical—Temperatures; Precipitations 801 
Mean Temperatures, Highs, Lows; Precipitation 
Source: Weather Bureau 
ree Extreme 
| State Beton perature Temperature Fete 
| Jan. July Highest | Lowest | Precipitatn. 
Mobile... 51.8 81.8 103 =- 
.|Montgome 48.9 Bi27 107 <5 $1.48 
:{Phoenix.... 51.9 90.4 118 16 7.81 
-|Little Rock 42.0 81.2 110 —12 47.61 
.|Los Angeles......... 55.6 70.5 109 28 15.40 
.|San Francisco. ...... 50.1 58.9 101 27 22.08 
PROREMINT, = oes = /eisre «ane 30.8 72.5 105 —29 14.01 
n fcut...... .../New Haven......-..- 28.7 72.3 101 -—15 46.10 
frict of Columbia.|Washington......... 34.4 77.1 106 —15 41.86 
; vacksonville......... 56.0 81.8 104 10 51.19 
Key West..........- 69.5 83.5 9 43 38.11 
Mian SoS. 5, 2... S 67.8 81.7 96 27 58.83 
Atlanta...........+- 43.4 78.5 103 -—8 48.87 
Boise... . Eger 28.8 74.4 112 —28 12.26 
Chicago. .....-....-- 25.0 73.3 105 —23 32.87 
Indianapolis. .... 29.0 76.4 106 —25 39.77 
Des Moines........- 21.2 76.1 110 —30 31.76 
Dubuque.........-- 19.5 74.6 110 —32 33.16 
ELIE ay a2. Gaon ia wie 32.1 80.1 114 —22 30.25 
Louisville.....(....- 34.8 78.5 107 —20 42.49 
New Orleans.......- 54.7 82.6 102 7 60.01 
20.9 60.4 93 —23 38.85 
23.0 68.1 103 —21 42.19 
34.8 77.8 107 =7 42. 
28.4 ye Nie 104 —18 40.77 
25.0 72.7 105 —24 31.47 
12.2 62.7 98 —37 29.95 
sota.........-|§ 12.8 72.5 108 —4l1 27.18 
S 48.5 81.4 104 -—1 51.52 
32.1 79.7 110 —22 38.98 
20.5 67.8 103 —42 12.68 
22.4 77.5 114 — 32 27.83 
28.1 71.9 108 — 36 8.54 
23.6 72.4 104 —24 36.87 
th Carolina. . 42.3 78.8 103 —5 46.06 
h Carolina. . 42.1 78.5 104 —2 46.56 
h Dakota. . 8.3 70.5 114 —45 16.40 
Hampshire. 19.1 67.6 102 —37 38.11 
Jersey. 33.7 72.8 104 -—9 40.79 
Mexico ir 34.3 76.3 104 —16 8.30 
Mexico -. (Santas Fe... ...scve0-- 29.2 69.1 97 —13 14.27 \ 
i ae New York......---- 31.4 74.2 102 —14 42.87 
BM cee tes se Cincinnatl...2...3. 6. 32.6 77.0 108 -17 38.38 
. Serra Cleveland.......-.-. 24.7 71.9 103 —17 33.36 
i a Oklahoma City...... 37.6 81.4 113 —17 31.67 
ee Portland 3 ooo. «0 vis 39.4 66.7 107 —2 41.87 
nsylvania V PELATTISGDUTE§ cio5 os ss 30.3 75.1 104 —14 37.77 
nsylvania ..|/Philadelphia........ 32.6 76.2 106 —Iil -40.41 
le Island .|Block Island. ....... 31.6 68.7 92 —-10 40.57 
i 50.4 81.6 104 ve 48.72 
12.8 73.0 111 —43 19. 
«17.8 76.1 115 —40 16.17 
39.2 79.4 106 -—13 47.20 
33.1 75.9 107 —16 20.80 be 
53.5 83.2 108 5 46.34 
53.9 83.2 101 8 46.55 
25.9 76.9 106 —30 13.72 
18.9 69.9 101 z —29 32.37 , 
41.7 78.5 105 2 45.25 
* 40.5 64.4 100 3 33.33 
27.5 70.4 108 —30 15.78 
33.4 75.4 106 —27 39.07 
17.5 72.6 107 —29 31.11 ‘ 
21.2 70.7 105 —25 30.26 
25.5 66.7 100 —38 14.99 
28.1 56.7 89 -—15 84.42 
71.5 77.6 90 52 24.66 
74.9 80.0 _ 94 62 60.26 
he minus (—) sign indicates temperatures pelow zero. Fahrenheit thermometer registration. 
2 55.2; Eastport, Maine, 70.2; Boston, Mass., 43.0; Detroit, 


Colo., 


anual Snowfall (Inches)—Denver, 
79.7; Minneapolis, 


h:, 39.7; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
York, 49.7; Rochester, N. Y., 75.4; Cleveland, O., 

t., 65.6; Cheyenne, 56.8: Juneau, Alaska, 105.7. 
a 


i 


Minn., 41.0; Helena, Mont., 54.5; Albany, . 
41.6; Salt Lake City, Utah, 46.2; Burling- 


Absolute Zero—Absolute Temperature 


ssolute zero—the point at which, theoretically, 
molecular motion ceases—exists at 459.6 degrees 
y the Fahrenheit and 273.15 degrees below 
Gentigrade zero points. This is the beginning 
hat is known in dynamic meteorology as Abso- 
‘Temperature, as determined by observation of 

ontraction of eases when cooled, and from 


THE MEANING OF 


e 


would mean 

fer. This is equivalent to 3,630 cubic feet. 

‘a cubic foot of pure water weighs about 62.4 

the exact amount varying with the density. 

78 that the weight of a uniform coating of 
z r 1 acre of surface would | 

(2. pounds : 


S Weight of 1 U, 8. gallon of pure water 1s. 


=4 
¢ 


be! U. S. gallon, or 41. 


thermo-dynamical considerations. 

“A temperature 0.8 degrees, Centigrade, from the 
absolute zero wis reached in 1921 by Kamerling 
Onnes in the physical laboratory of the University 
of Leyden,” says C. G. Abbott, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, under 
date of June 27, 1933. 


‘1 INCH OF RAIN” 


8.345 pounds. Consequently a rainfall of 1 inch 
over 1 acre of ground would mean 27,143 gallons of 
water. This is equivalent to 603 barrels of 45 
gallons each. _- 

A rainfall of 1 inch on a roof of 3,000 square feet 
would mean 432,000 cubic inches, or 250 cubic feet, 
available for. the cistern. This is equal to 1,870 
5 barrels of 45 gallons each. 
Ten inches of snow equals in water content, on . 


the average, about one inch of rain. 


Se ee ee ae 
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Daily Precipitation, 


ource: 


Astronomical—New York City Weather Records a 
New York City (Inches) 1947 


Weather Bureau 


Aug. | Sept. 


*T’? trace, less than .01 inch. 


3 SUH Se ais 4 BPs eee ee See 
3520 | 2.35 |-2.77:1 5.52 / 4.86 | 3.20 | 2.72 / 8.77 | 2.69 | 2.32 | 6.50 
Snowfall in New York City (Inches) 


Source: 


Weather Bureau 


Dec. 
Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 

y 


| Aprit 


eieigiel4els z|¢ 
Season | & ° o ° 
Olzlia|jsieis =\e 
1887-88. .}| 0 0.3} 9.0/11.7) 3.5/22.1 O |46.6//1928-29_. 
.| O |22.3] 3.4}20.3}32.0| 6.6 0 |77.6 ‘ 
0 0 8.0}10.2}37.9| T. 0 56.1 
O | T. | T..| 3.0] 8.8}28.5 0 /|42.0 
O {14.0} 1.1) 6.1)27.5] 9.6 0 58.3 
0 | 0.5/27.8/19.3} 7.2} 3.0 0 157.8 
0 0 2.7| 4.0] 4.5) 7.7 QO {29.1 
0 T. | 8.7) 1.0/13.1}25.5 0 {51.6 
O } T..§13.8] 6.1]12.3]11.7 Q {50.4 
0 0.3}12.1)13.6] 3.5} 0.8 0 133.6 
0 O |, 0.5} 0.3} 0.7) 2.0 0 3.5 
0 T. | 8.0) 8.0/33.1] 6.3 0 155.4 
@ pT, 1°15) 2.8/13.8} T. 0 118.2 
0 T. | 7.3}10.9} 8.0} 3.5 0 29.7 
0 1.0} 7.0)21.9)17.9) 7.4 O 155.2 
0 0 1.2} 2.6)11.5) 3.0 0 126.3 
0 T. | 0.9)26.2] 0.8) T. 0 127.9 
..| 0.4) 0.2) 0.9) 3.5}29.6] 1.2 0 135.8 
2.T. | TL. 110.9} 5.8] 4.8) 0.2 0 {21.9 i 
1927-28. .| 0 T. | 2.4] 3.1] 4.0] 4.8 QO {14.3||1947-48.. 
Includes sleet; ‘‘T,” trace, less t 


Snowstorm of Dec. 26-27, 1947 


The heaviest snowfall in New York City’s history 
buried the city Dec. 26-27, 1947. Between 3:20 a.m. 
Dec, 26 and 3:05 a.m. Dec. 27, 25.8 inches of snow 
fell, or 4.9 inches more than during the blizzard 
of 1888, which began at 12:10 a.m. March 12 and 
ended 2:30 p.m. March 14. But the 1947 snowstorm 
was not classified as a blizzard by the Weather 
Bureau. It was explained that the storm was not 
accompanied by strong winds so that the snow 
settled where it fell, whereas in 1888 the storm 
Was accompanied by 50-mile northwest and west 
winds which piled the snow up in drifts ranging 
from two to 15 feet. The Weather Bureau said 
that while the 1947 storm brought the heaviest 
snowfall in the city’s history, the 1888 blizzard re- 
mained as its severest blizzard. 

The 1947 storm swept in from the sea,.almost 20 
hours after a disturbance had been noted off the 
South Atlantic coast. On the night of Dec. 25, the 


It is Never Too Cold to Snow :f 


Too cold to snow? 

As winter grips many parts of the world in sub- 
freezing temperatures, this age-old ‘‘true or false”’ 
poser bobs up to test the lore of weather-wise ama- 
teurs. It never gets too cold to snow, but it. fre- 
quently gets too cold for snow to fall in ‘‘flakes.” 


han 0.1 inch. Highest in each column in bold-face figures. 
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Weather Bureau issued a warning to city de 
ments, public utilities and the Port of New 
Authority that there might be a heavy snowf, 

The record-breaking snowfall disrupted land 
and air communications. Thousands of comm 
and rail travelers were marooned, 10,000 aut 
biles were abandoned by their drivers and the 
main traffic arteries became impassable. The 
partment of Sanitation put 24,000 extra n 
work clearing away, the snow, but it was a 
before the streets were reopened to normal vehi 
lar traffic. The snowstorm cost the city $7, 
in addition to the regular snow removal app: 
tion of $1,287,000. 

The snowfall for the 1947-48 season was the 
to heaviest in the records of the New York Wea 
Bureau. Between Dec. 10, 1947, and March 11 
61.5 inches fell. The all-time record was set in 
1892-93 season when 77.6 inches fell. , 


Flakes fall when the air through whic! 
pass is 32° Fahrenheit or slightly A Cwer: 

temperature the air usually holds enough m 
to allow the flakes to become fat and n 
gether, and the fall is likely to be heavy. 
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804 Astronomical—New York City “Weather i 
Days’ Lengths at N. Y. City—Sunrise to 


Source: Weather Bureau 


Days 5 March| April | May 

H. -M: =a] 
eNO 11 F oa. 
ee il. j 9.) 
a Eve =} 
MD: . 4 4 
<|29r SaG 9.) 
ae a) 8 ja} 
eee. -11 0 | 
eto: 13: ) 15°70 1 
of 0% 5 p<ko =) 9., 
9 Bie Sy as | 9.) 
9¥ .19 | 15. 2 9) 
9 OR Th A 9.) 
oO 323) |) Tos s 9., 
4 25 | 15. 4 A 9. 
9. a 15.4 O57 | 18h 
9. 15.4 9.55 | 9.) 
9. 15. 4 9.53 | 9 

9. 15. 4 9.50 
a5 15. 5 9.49 | 9. 
9. 15. 5 9.47 | 9 
9. 15. 5 9.44 4 
9. 6 9.44 7 
9. 6 . 9.41 | 9. 
-| 9. 5 9.41 | 9.) 
See 5 9:40] 9. 
19. . 5 9:38 | 9. 
x (ae 4 9.36 | 9. 
.|10. 4 9.35 | 9. 
-|10. 3 9.32 | 9., 
(2 ai | a a 5 13. 55 -3 . - 4 3 9.31 el 
SLUG 6 eS cae SSMS ab ees BU) ae ee 40% TO ieee es eu i 


ran average year. There are sia 


The above table is one of averages and is approximately correct fo. 
inutes a day. Table does not 


variations from year to year, in extreme Cases as much as 2 or 3 m 


length of day in seconds. & 3 
Daily Normal High and Low Temperature at New York 
Source: Weather Bureau 
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Extremes of Wind, Precipitation and Snowfall at New York 
Source: Weather Bureau Bs 
Win< Velocity 
Highest, miles per hour 
since 1912 


Precipitation tSnowfall* 
(Inches) (Inches) © 
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2 
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oad Maximum and Minimum Temperatures at New York, 1947 
Source: Weather Bureau 
May | June 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
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July 
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Min. 


805 


| Aug. Sept. | Oct. Noy. 


30| 361 22] 44| 31 
N ote: Highest and lowest in hold-face figures. 


[LY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES OF RECORD AT NEW YORK CITY, 1871-1947 


Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. 
Pele a el elsi slsel sisi elsl al srelsl g Z| 2) 2l gels 
Sass | Ss | ot Si | be pS pe le fenpe be 5 = s|5 s S 
©. .| 60| 5] 61] 3] 63} 5) 79) 12| 83) 34| 95) 45) 98) 55) 98) 56) 92 51| 88| 38) 74] 32} 67| 9 
1.1] 65] 1] 53} 1) 67] 9| 76] 22] 87) 38| 94) 45) 99) 58) 96) 58) 92) 52) 87) 39) 73) 31) 60] 12 
+>_| 57| 3] 54] 4| 63] 10] 74/ 25) 88) 36] 94/ 44| 99] 55) 93] 55) 94) 51) 85) 37) 73) 28) 61) 12 
‘| 59] 3] 56) 1/ 69] . 7) 79} 21| 83} 38) 95) 48] 98) 57| 96) 56) 94) 48) 85 38} 73) 29! 64] 10 © 
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4 9] 80| 9] 88] 24] 91] 43] 96] 48] 94] 56] 93) 57} 89] 46) 76) 34) 74) 20) 61; 3 
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1 4 94| 54] 99] 56] 91] 51) 86) 41) 76) 27] 70) 12) 59) 6 
i 7 94] 53] 96] 58] 88] 53] 87| 42] 81] 31] 67| 16] 53) 8 
0 2 97| 52] 96] 58] 90] 55) 85) 42} 75) 31] 63) 15] 57] 6 
2). : 55] 95| 57| 92| 52! 84) 39) 79) 31) 69} 7| 57] 13 
3 0} 55) 92) 53)...]... 80], 28) as 61] 7 
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est and lowest each mont 


EXTREMES OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE (DEGREES) AT NEW YORK: 
Pressure (Sea Level) 


1st day. 


Date Lowest 
27, 1927 | 28.61 
1, 1920 | 28.70 
9, 1943 | 28.38 
30, 1934 | 29.03 
22, 1936 | 29.02 
, 188: +34 
, 18 29.35 
31, 1934 | 29.28 
28, 1947 -72 
¢2 1929 | 29.06 

28, 1932 «70} 
28, 1896.) 28.73 


~190909~1009 | M 3 
SINS Gt COR 00 ee 


72 


peratures above 99° Made by 100) and zero or below, in bold-face type. 


Date 


Temperature 
Maxi- Mini- j 
mum Date mum Date 4 
68 14, 1932 — 6 | 10,1875 ~ 
73 25, 1920 —14 , 1934 oo 
84 29, 1945 3 5, 1872 
OL 27, 1915 12 1, 1923: 
95 31, 1895 34 1, 1880a 
. OF 6, 1899 44 3, 1929 
102 9, 193 54 7, 1914 
102 7, 1918 51 | 27, 1885 
100 7. 1881 3 30, 1912 
90 5, 1941 27,1936 
75 7, 1938 7 | 30, 1875 
69 10, 1946 —13 | 30, 1917 
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New York City Tide Tables 1949 


Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time; observations made at The Bal 


Time meridian 75° W. The hours of the day are numbered consecutively from 9» (midnight) to 
(11.00 pa) 12h is noon. All hours greater than 12 are in the afternoon (p.m.) Heights are reckor® 
from the datum of soundings on charts of the locality which is mean low water. 


January February—Continued March—Continued 
High Low High Low High 
Day -|| Day 3 
Time Ht.|Time Ht. Time Ht.|Time Ht. Time Ht. 
tn, m. ft,|h, m. ft. im. ft. |/bom it. 
1/935 46|3 21 —-0.2 £5)-0-15. =. 3:71 96-08 0.6 
Sa |2212 3.6|16 00 —0.5), F |12 12 3.5/18 07 0.3 
2 11020 44| 4 02 0.0 5 |050 3.7] 6 57 0.7 
Su |23 00 3.5|16 40 —0.4|| Sa |12 50 3.3|18 41 0.5 
3 |1102 4.1| 4 42 0.2 6 | 130: = 3.7} 2823 0.8 
M |23 45 3.5|17 20 —0.2/| Su |13 36 3.1/19 53 0.6 
4 |11 45 3.9] 5 22 0.5 7 |222 3.8] 9 32 0.7 
Tua yscs: _, |18 06 + 0.0|| M {14 32 3.0/21 26 0.5 
5 |028 3.5] 6 07 0.7 8 |3 24 3.9110 32 0.4 
W (1225 3.7\18 42 0.2|| Tu |15 56 3.0/22 25 0.3 
Bore e108 — 3.51°%,-04 0.8 9 | 4°34 41)]11 25 0.1 
Th |13 03 3.519 34 0.3|| W {17°12 = 3.2|23 22 0.1 
2 (od bO-->-3.5|, 8.15 OS AK 5) ST. AS , 3 
F |13 45 3.3|20 30 0.4|| Th |18 10 3.6/12 17 —0.2 5.3 
8 |235 3.6] 9 17 0.8|| 11 | 630-48} 017 —02 4.8 
Sa |14 35 3.2|21 21 0.3||} F  |19 00 4.0/13 07 —0.6 5.2 
Om ipeaser = 3:7 |10-13 o6}} 12 | 7:21 5.1) 11% -—06 4.5 
Su |15 34 3.1|22 14 0.3|| Sa |19 50 43/13 55 —0.9 5.0 
10 |420 4.0}11 04 0.3|}: 13 -| 8 10 5.2) 2-04- —0.9 : 
M |16 41 3.1|22 59 0.2|| Su |20 37 4.6/14 40 —1.1 4.1 
11 {515 4.2}11 55 Ooll! 145 ES s9 Sot 5:3f 2-82) 2 
Tu |17 40 3.3 |23 49 0.0||} M {21 28 4.8|15 25 —1.3 
NoeelG 0b )-4.5)5. ° «2 oi} 1561951 51) 341 —1.1 
W (18 34 3.5|/12 44 —O.3|| Tu |22 21. 4.9/1610 —1.2 
is | 652 48/038 -—o2|} 16 |1044 49) 428 —1.0 
Th |{9 21. 3.713 33 —0.5|| W [2315 48/16 52 —1.0 
44-1738 50/128 -0.4]| 17 {1141 46) 518 —O8 
F (2009 3.9|14 21 —0.8|| Th os ..{17 39 —0.7 
15 |826 5.1/219 —o.6]| 18 |008 48/615 —O04 
Sa (2059 4.1115 05 —1.0]| F 1232 4.2/18 34 -—04 
16 0-16 “5.1! 3.06 —o0.7|| 19 | 102. 46) 723. —0.1 
Su (2151 4.2/15 48  —1.1|| Sa |13 27 3.8/19 42 0.0 
17 11009 5.0) 353 —OS|} 20 |158 44] 8 34 0.1 
M (|22 46 4.3/16 33 —1.0|| Su |14 28 3.5/20 48 0.2 
18 |1105 48] 442 -0.7|| 21°] 300 4.3] 9 42 0.1 
Tu |23 42 4.411718 -—0.9]|) M |15 31 3.3/21 53 0.2 
22 1405 4.2/10 40 0.0 
Tu |16 40 3.3}22 48 0.2 
23 1507 42/11 34 —0.1 
W |17 41 3.4/23 43 0.1 
D4 | 002 “AO ee We 4 
Th |18 339 -3.7/12 23 —0.2 
25 |6 49 4.5] 0 33 0.0 
F |19 16 3.9/13 09 0.4 
26 |}731 45) 120 —-0.1 
Sa |1957 40/13 51 —0.5 
27 |809 4.5} 203 —0.2 
Su |20 35 4.1/14 30 —0.5 
28 |8 46 44] 243 —0.3 
M |21 11 42/1507 —0.5 
March 
1 |2146 43)320 —02 
Tu |21 46 41/15 39 —0.4 
21955 41/353 —O0.1 
W |22 20 4.11/16 08 —0.2 
3 110 29 3.9] 4 26 0.0 
Th |22 49 4.0|16 33 0.0 
4-110 57 3.7) 4.54.7 012 
F (2317 4.0/16 50 0.1 
5 |11 29 3.5] 5 24 0.4! 
Sa |23 53 4.0]17 12 0.3 
Gis Se ..| 6 02 0.6 
February Su |12 09 3.3|1745 90.5 
1 \1029 41) 418 0.0 7 ACO, 36 (3.9% 15 0.7 
Tu |23 04 3.7|16 44 -—0.3/| M |12 58 3.1]18 38 0.7 
2 {1106 3.9] 4 52 0.2 8 | 131 3.9] 8 54 0. 
W (2342 3.711713 —0.1|| Tu |14 04 3.1/20 29 0 
3 }11 40 3-7| 5 25 0.4 9 | 240 4.0/10 02 0. 
4 | .. 417 41 0.1)} W |15 27 3,2)/22 00 0.! 
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New York City Tide Tables 1949 


i - 


ys 
" » April—Continued 
High Low 
Time Ht./Time Ht. 
h. m. ft./h. m. ft. 
f3°1}8.16 5.1) 216 --—1.2 
W /20 38 5.7|14 30 -1.0 
14 |906 491/305 —-12 
21 27 5.6|15 14 -—0.9 
,|.9 59 4.6} 352 —1.0 
“122 20_ 5.4|16 00 —0.6 
10 54 4.3| 4 43 —0.7 
23 15 5.1|16 43 —0.2 
11 52 40) 533 -0.3 
ores a ea) oe) 0.3 
0 10 4.7) 6 31 0.1 
12 50 3.7/18 38 0.7 
1 06 4.4) 7 40 0.4}; 
13 48 3.6/19 56 1.0 
2 04 4.1| 8 47 0.5 
14 50 3.5|2Z1 08 1.0 
3 04 4.0} 9 45 0.4 
15 52 3.6|22 08 0.8 
4 04 3.9/10 36 0.2 
16 49 3.9 |23 00 0.6 
00 21 0.1 
0.4 


4.4 
5.4 |15°37 
4.1| 4 23 
5.1|16 23 
3.9] 5 12 
4.7|17 12 


- ..{ 6 05 

3.8}18 12 
4.4) 7 05 
-3.7/19 20 


eoesceoso 
Sn No Ay PO! - 


May—Centinued June—Continued 
High Low. High 
Se wea tengleelY La ESS 2 etl Low ak 
Time Ht.|Time Ht. Time Ht. Time He. 
h, m. ft. ft. h. m. it. h. 
19 |i'3o «ils 08 ~—oos|| 24 [34s sel oBe 6 Oh 
Th [14 18 | 3.7|20 23 1.2|| F |19 01 5.1/12 50 0.4 
20 |222 39/906 o5]| 25 |730 3.9]/143 0.0 
F |15 13 3.8|21 34 11|| Sa |19 41 5.3/13 34 4 
21 |317 38/956 04]| 26 |814 ‘3.912 98° =o4 
Sa |16 07 4.0\22 29 0.9|| Su [2020 53/1417 6.3 
22 |414 -38110 41 0.3/| 27 |900 40/310 —o38 
Su |16 55 42/2315 0.6]| M [2103 5.3/15 00 0.2 
23/506 38/1123 o2|| 28 |948 41/350 —03 
M 11739 4.5/23 59 0.4|| Tu j2152 5.2|1542 0.2 
24 | 553 3.9].. . jf. 29 [10 41 421430 —038 
Tu |18 21. 4.7/12 03 = 0.2|| W (22 44 5.1|16 26 = 0.2 
25 |638 401043 o2i| 30 |1133 43) 5 13° —08 
W 1857 4.9|12 43 0.2|| Th |23 38 4.9]1716 0.4 
26 1717 401125 0.1 
Th (1931 5.01/13 22 0.2 Suly 
27 17 55 = 3.9) 2°09 §—0.1))— > Se nee 
= i * ws % e F |i224 45/1816 05 
: —0. 2 1033 481/656 0.0 
= a + a * 3 eS Sa |13 19 47/1930 0.6 
Su {21 13. 50/15 12 all cy laa as ables eee 
30 |1002 38/407 —O01|) 4 |oo7 431902 01 
* 21 a ai a 47 0.4)) Me |15 11 ©5.0/21 49 0.4 
1 |10 3 45 0.0 
Tu jaz 49 site 26 © 05] 4°, lnc ce > Salen ee 
6 |436 41/1052 0.0 
June w |1712 5.31/23 44 0.0 
1 j11 50 38)529 oOj|| 7 |539 41/11 44 “O00 
w |23 46 47/1714 0.1|| Th |18 08 5.5].. .. ts 
2 |... [621 O2|| 8 | 636 4.210 37 —0.1 
Th |i2 44 40/18 20 0.8|| F [1857 5.6|1237 0.0 
3 }045 46/725 o2|| 9 zs 27. 23) tig —08 
F |13 41 ° 42/1949 0.8|| Sa |19 43 5.6/13 28 0.0 
4/146 45/830 o2|| 10 | 817 43/217 —03 
Sa |1435 44/2105 0.6|| Su [2030 5.5/1417 0.1 
5 |248 44/929 oolf 11 |906 43/302 —02 
Su |15 36 4.7/22 08  0.2|) M |2115 5.3|15 04 0.2 
6 |354 43/1023 —o2|| 12 |954 42/344 -03 
M |16 34. 5.11/23 04 —o.1|| Tu |22 01 5.0|15 47 0.3 
7 |458 44/1112 —0.3|| 13 |1042 42/424 —02 
Tu |1730 5.4|23 58 —0.3|/| W |22 44 47/1629 0.5 
8 |555 . 4.4]. || 14 |11 29 421503 ~ 0.0 
w |18 23. 5.7|12 03 —0.4|| Th |23 27 45/1710 0.8 
9 | 649. 45/0 52, —0'5|}. 15. |.4 Sou, Dee 
Th 11911 5.8/12 53. —0.4|| F [1212 4.2/1755 1.0 
10 |740 45/143 —o6|| 16 |008 421622 05 
F |1958 5.8/13 43 -—0.3|| Sa |1253 4.111849 (13 
11-1830 44/233 —o6]| 17 |047 40/708 0.7 
Sa |2047 5.6|14 33  —0.2|| Su |13 35 41/1955 14 
12 |922 421320 —o5|| 18 |127 38/803 09 
Su |21 35 5.3|15 20 0.0/| M |1420 42/2102 | 13 
13 (1017 41/405 —o.al| 19 |214 36/900 og 
M |22 26. 5.0|1606 0.3|| Tu |15 07 4.2/2157 1.2 
14 |112 11 40] 450 —o0.2|| 20 | 314 35|19lsd eo ge 
Tu (2315 4.7/16 51 0.6|/) W |16 04 44/2251 10 
home aoe 1536 oal| 21 |424 34/1043 08 
w (1203 3.911742 0.9|| Th [1658 46/23 42 0.7 
16 (o-oas 4.4/6 25 — 0.3/|° 22, | 5 27" S85) liest aod 
Th {12 52. 3.9118 37. 1.2|)°F [1748 -4.9).. .. A; 
17 |050°-42/'718  /0.5|| 23 | 22 3.7)-0 30504 
F |13 39 3.9/19 45  —1.3]/| Sa |18 36 5.2/12 20 0.6 
ig |1-37. 40/814 ose] 24 |709 40/118 01 
Sa |14 27 40/2050 1.3|| Su |19 20 54/13 10 0.4 
i9 1224 38/908 o6| 25 | 753 4.2] 203 )-03 
Su |1515 41/2147 11|| M |2005 ~5.5/13 59 0. 
315 36/955 0.6|| 26 | 839 45/247 04 
M |16 06 4.2/22 37 0.9|| Tu [2050 56/1445 0.0 
21.|414 3.6/1039 0.6] 27 | 927 47/328 —05 
Tu (16 54 4.4/23 25 0.7|| W |21 38 5.5/15 34 —O1 
22 [510 36/11 23 0.5] 28 |10 18 4.8) 408 06 
Ww = os 4.7\.. .. .-.|| Th |22 30 5.3/16 18 -01 
23 B37) 0 12 0.5|}. 29 |11 10 5.0) 450 —05 
Th ri a 4.9|12 07. 0.5|| F [23 23 5.1/17 06 —0.0 


ts a ee 


ee a ek eae 
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New York City Tide Tables 1949 


July—Continued September—Co ntinued October—Continued 
High Low Low 
Day |———- 
Time Ht. |Time s Time 
h. m. ft.|/h. m. 


Cl! es lair ie ..| 5 35 
Sa |12 03 5.0|18 O01 
31 0 17 4.9) 6 26 
Su |12 54 5.1\19 07 


August 


23 


13 
20 
45 
16 


57 
52 


26 


25 Bo So Kes Lo Ben oe Soo Bro Sr 


33 


22 
42 


e 


39 
41 


1 1353 3.8)10 08 

Sa |16 15  4.5/22 47 

2 | 456 4.0/11 03 

Su |17 13 4.6/23 36 

3 ‘| 6 52) 43/11 62 

M |18 03 4.7|.. .. 

4 |635 4.5] 0 19 

Tu |18 46 4.7|12 38 

5 |.7 18\-— 4.71cY 00 

W |19 24 4.7|13 21 

6 1749 49] 1 39 

September Th |20 00 4.7|14 02 

1 ;2659 3.9) 9 20 7 |824 49) 2 16 

Th |15 32 4.8|22 16 F. |2035 4.5114 40 
2 | 409 3.8/10 24 8 |8 57 4.9| 2 50 

F |16 38 4.8/23 10 Sa (2107 4.3|15 17 


Tables for 1949 


December—Continued _ 
High Low 
Time Ht.|/Time 


Day 


ft.|/b. m i aa .)| h.m. 5 h, m. ft,|h, m, 
3.8 a 1 2 0 i 6 45 5.4|"0 


-8] 8 46 
4.2/21 29 12 4.2)13 
35 5.5) 1 


4.1] 9 55 
4.3|22 23 04 «4.114 
25 «5.4| 2 


4.5)10 52 
4.4)23 11 56 86 44,014 
17 5.2] 3 


5.0|11 46 
4.6|23 58 52 3.9115 
09 4.9] 3 


ok) ae 
4.7\12 39 47 3.8/16 
59 4.6] 4 


5.7] 0 48 
4.7 31 40 3.8]17 
5.8 37 4.3) 5 
4.5 23 .. 418 
28 : 9 i 3.7| 6.17 

13 4 4.0/18 

14 -0. x p S77 

02 ; t 3.7|19 

02 ‘ . i 3.6) 8 25 

51 3 as 2: i 3.5|20 47 
4 52 . 0 z ; F 3.7] 9 25 

43 £ g : 3.3|21 39° 
5 47 J ‘ y 3.7|10 18 

41 3 3 3.2|22 25 

54 i 13 y 0.3 3.9}11 08 

42 2 Tu -0.1 3.2|23 09 
8 05 f 14 . 0.1 5 4.1)11 56 

42 E Ww i —0.3 3.2|23 53 
9 10 z 15 . —0.2 

35 0.2|| Th y —0.5 

05 F 16 | 4 . -0.5 

22 s F : —0.7 

53 ; 17 4 (ae: a: 

06 i Sa |18 ¥ —0.7 


PLP OP Wh We we WR Wp 
DPW BAO NTO Se SIN 


53 


35 
45 


NO NS By ON WN WH: 6 


3 
4. 
3 
4. 
3 
4. 
3 
3. 
3 
3. 
4. 
3. 


is the rising and falling of the sea and is rightly attributed to the attractive influence } 
Dn, modified by a similar influence of the sun, which is less in influence because of the distance 
e attracting body. Tides at most places occur twice each day, becoming each day later by half 
ur to an hour and a half. The rising of the tide is called the flood tide and the falling the 
. Tides do not always rise to the same height. At new and full moon the range is increased — 
tides) while at the moon’s quadrature the range is decreased (neap tides). The rise and» 
tides is also increased when the moon is in perigee (nearest the earth) and decreased Ww 


pon is in apogee (farthest from the earth). 


Time of Tides at Points on the Atlantic Coast 

; . Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey ‘ ie 
‘added or subtracted from Time of Tides tables at New York City, as shown on pages 806-809. ie 
(Ai 
Portland, Me cere ant 55.0 


Portsmouth, N. H 
Poughkeepsle, = 


PI 


League Island, Pa....add 
Marblehead, Mass add 
Miami Beach, Fila. 

Nahant, Mass..... . 
Nantucket, Mass. . 
Newark, N. J.... 

New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburyport, Mass. 

New Haven, Conn 

New London, Conn 


ny 


moor 
» 
wo 
Pr 


a 


> 


MNNNNOSCOHNHON 
woconnnoens 


Norwich, Co was 

Old Pt. Comfort, Va. .ad 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Plymouth 

Point Loo 


AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE j 
Feet | Ins. Places Feet | Ins, Places Feet 


1 6 ||San Diego. Cal.... 4 

2 7 Sand: ook, N. J.. 4 

See | Note |/San Francisco, Cal. 3 

Newport, R. I. ‘2 6 Savannah, Ga is 
1 
2 


DOP SORRNWOCHWNONN 


ad 


Pts) 
[RHON 


1 
6 
1 
1 |\New York, N. ¥:..] 3 5 ||Seattle, Wash 
Old Pt. Comfort, Va. 4 6 ||Tampa, Fla.......| 
Philadelphia, Pa... 5 5 ‘Washington, D. C.. 

Portland. Me...... Swe Liss ‘ - 


1 


ype 


pproximately 
20 feet but 


x 


i ; <i 7 = 7 .< 
Ready-Reference Calendar 
Sioa fesertainina’s ee ‘given Date within Two 
Fi rtaining any Day of the Week for any given Dz m1 
z bg ae introduction of the New Style, 1753 to 2000 inclusive 


Jan. (31d) 

Feb, (28 d.) 

March (31 d.). 

April (30 d.) 

May (31 4.) 

June (30d.) | 
[guy (Ld) | 

Aug. (31d) | 


- GOMMON YEARS NEW STYLB, 1753 TO 1999 


a 
q 
) 
ov 
- 
wo 
a 


oe 7 
761} 1789 | 1801 | 1829 | 1857 | 1885 1903 | 1931 
1807 | 1835 | 1863 | 1891 | 1914.) 1942 
18 oe 1818 1846 | 1874 1925 | 1953 
0 | 1813 | 1841 | 1869 | 1897 | 1915 
...| 1819 | 1847 | 1875 
02 | 1830 | 1858 | 1886 


1859 
1870 
1881 


54} 1782]|.....| 1822 | 1850 
65 | 1793 | 1805 | 1833 | 1861 
799 | 1811 | 1839 | 1867 


1837 
1843 
1854 


1781 1838 | 1866 | 1894 | 1906 
‘| 1787 1849 | 1877 
‘0 | 1798 1855 | 1883 


1928 | 1956 | 1984 
1932 | 1960 | 1988 


1868 1908 | 1936 1992 


1872 | .... | 1912 | 1940 1996 


1876} .... | 1916 | 1944 2000 


1920 | 1948 | 1976 
1924 | 1952 | 1980 


3 4 


Wednesday} 1 Thursday 
Thursday Friday 
Friday Saturday 
Saturday, SUNDAY 
s AY ) Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday Friday 
Friday Saturday 
Saturday SUNDAY 
SUNDAY Monday 11 
Monday Tuesday 12 
Monday Tuesday Wednesday |13 
Tuesday Wednesday Thursday |14 Friday 
Wednesday Thursday Friday 15 Saturday 
Thursday Friday Saturday {16 
Thursday Friday 17 Saturday SUNDAY 
Friday 18 Saturday SUNDAY Monday 
Saturday SUNDAY Monday Tuesday 
SUNDAY Monday Tuesday Wednesday |20 
Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday |21 
a Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 22 
Pa t Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday |23 SUNDAY 
24 y Thursday Friday 24 Saturday SUNDAY {24 
25° day (25 Friday 25 Saturday SUNDAY [2! 
2 Friday — 26 Saturday SUNDAY Monday Tuesday 
27° SUNDAY |27 Monday Tuesday Wednesday |27 
8 SUNDAY |28 Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday |28 Friday 
Tuesday 29 Wednesday|29 Thursday Friday 29 Saturday 
- 30 Tuesday Wednesday|30 Thursday |30 Friday 30 Saturday |30 SUNDAY 
* 31 Wednesday(3! Thursday |31 Friday 31 Saturday (31 SUNDAY (31 Monday 


Friday 
Saturday 
SUNDAY 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


Saturday 
SUNDAY 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 

1 Saturday 
SUNDAY 


et et 
NRCC AAUPWh 
CoOAATPwWhe 
= 
COODIMDUPWNe 
y 


How to use the Ready Reference Calendar—To ascertain uny day of the week, first loo! 
table for the year required, and under the months are figures which refer to the correspon‘ 
at the head of the columns of days below. For Example: To know on what day of the week Ju 4 
fell, look in the table of years for 1918, and in a parallel line under July is figure 1, whi d 
to column 1 in which it will be seen that July 4 fell on Thursday. ear 


‘ ‘Ip leap years the month of February has 29 days. 


phen ae SUN IN 11 1/3 YEAE SUNSPOT CYCLE Be Sh, 
_- The sun entered (1943) a new 11 1/3-year sunspot, group of the old cycle u 
 cyele with the first new spot group appearing well | equator ‘s on ria 
away from the sun’s equator and the last spot 


We ta 


fe _ Astronomical—Easter and Lenten Dates 811 


Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday 


Ash Easter | Ash | Easter | 
ar | Wed. isamiey Year Wed. Sunday. 
SS ee a | 

Feb. 18}April 5 5|April 20 
Mar. 3)April 18|\1 . 25 Abril 11 
Feb. 23)April 10) Q9)Mar. 27| 
.|Feb. 15)April 1/April 16 
..|Feb. 27|April 14 21\April 8} 
-|Feb. 19)April 6|Mar. 23) 
Feb. 11|Mar. 29 25/April 12 
2|April 17 17|April 4 

eb. 15/April 2 April 24 
7|April 22 22|April 8 


Source: Observatory and Ecclesiastical Computations 


) Ash |Easter Ash _ East 
Year | Wed. |Sunday Wed. Sunday 
1901 “7 


.../Feb. 20!April 7|/1951...|Feb. _7|Mar, 25 
-|Feb. 12|Mar. 30//1952...)/Feb. 27/April 13 
Feb. 25/April 12]/1953,..|/Feb. 18/April 5 
-|Feb. 17/April _3}|1954...)|Mar. 3)/April 18 
Mar. 8/April 23}/1955 Feb. 23/April 10 
Feb. 28!April 15||1956 Feb. 15)April 
Feb. 13]Mar. 31)|1957 Mar. 6/April 21 
Mar. 4/April 19/|1958 Feb. 19/April 6 
Feb. 24/April 11//1959 Feb. 11|/Mar. 29 
Feb. 9|Mar. 27||1960 Mar, 2jApril 17 
Mar. 1/April 16}|1961 Feb. 15/April 
Feb. 21/April 1962 Mar. 7|April 22 
Feb 5|Mar, 23]|1963 Feb. 27)April 14 
Feb. 25)April 12//1964 Feb. 12|Mar. 29 
Feb. 17|April 4//1965...]Mar. 3/April 18 
Mar. 8|April 23]|1966...|Feb. 23|April 10 
Feb. 21)April 1967...|Feb 8|Mar, 26 
Feb. 13|Mar. 31/|1968...|Feb. 28|April 14 
Mar. 5] April 20//1969...|Feb. 19)April 
Feb. 18|April 1970...|Feb. 11|Mar. 29 
Feb. 9|Mar. 27||1971...|Feb. 24}April 11 
Mar. 1)April 16||1972...|Feb. 16)April 
Feb. 14/April 1|/1973...|Mar. 7|April 22 
Mar. 5/April 20||1974,..|Feb. 27)April 14 
eb. 25|April 12|/1975...|/Feb. 12)Mar. 3 
Feb. 17} April 1976.,.|Mar. 3)April 18 
Mar. 2/April 17||1977...|Feb. 23/April 10 
Feb. 22|April 8|/1978...|Feb. Mar, 26 
Feb. 13]Mar. 31||1979...|Feb, 28)April 15 
Mar. 5/April 20/|1980.../Feb. 20)April 6 
Feb. 18}April 5//1981,..|Mar. 4}April 19 
Feb. 10|/Mar. 27|/1982...|Feb. 24/April 11 
Mar. 1]April 16/|1983...|Feb. 16)April 
Feb. 14/April 1/|1984...)Mar. 7|April 22 
Mar. 6|April 21|/1985...|Feb. 20)April 
Feb. 26|April 12||1986...)Feb. 12)Mar. 30 
Feb. 10|Mar. 28|/1987...)/Mar. 4)April 19 
Mxt. 2/April 17|/1988...|Feb. 17)April 
Feb. 22/April 9||1989.../Feb. Mar. 26 
Feb Tr. 24||1990...|Feb. 28/April 15 
Feb. 26/April 13/|1991.../Feb. 13)/Mar. 31 
Feb. 18]April 5||1992...)Mar. 4/April 19 
Mar. 10/April 25]/1993...|)Feb. 24/April 11 
Feb. 23/April 1994...|Feb. 16)April 
Feb. 14/April 1995...|Mar. 1/April 16 
..-|Mar. 6/April 21|/1996...|/Feb. 21/April 
1947...|Feb. 19|April 1997...|Feb. 12)/Mar. 30 
1948...|Feb. 1 r. 28}|1998...|Feb. 25)April 12 
1949...|/Mar. 2/April 17||1999...|Feb. 17)April 
1950...|Feb. 22/April 91'2000...|Mar. 8|April 23 


Mar. pril 18 18) April 
.-|Feb. 23}April 10 10 Mar. 27 
-|Feb. Mar. 26 1)Aprii 16 
---|Feb. 28)April 14 14/April 1 
».-|Feb. 19|April 6 6| April 21 
--jFeb. 4)Mar. 22 26| April 12 
.»-|Feb. 24/April 11 10}Mar. 28 
..-|Feb. 16/April 2 2} April 17 
-»++|Mar. April 22 22|April 9 
-«-|Feb. 20/April 7 14)Mar. 31 
++|Feb. 12)Mar. 30 26 April 13 
se 3}April 18 18|April 5 
«+-|Feb. 16)April 10|Mar. 28 
--|Feb. 8)Mar. 26 1|/April 16 
.-|Feb. 28]April 15 14/April 1 
--|Feb. 20}April 6 6/April 21 
++|Mar. April i9 26/April 13 
--|Feb. 24/April 11 11|Mar. 28 
Feb. 16\April 3 2|April 17 

. . 7T)April 22 22) April 
«-|Feb. 20)April 7 7 r. 25 
Feb. 12|/Mar. 30 27| April 13 

.»+|Mar. 4/April 1 18) April 
«-|Feb. 17)April 10] April 25 
--|Feb. 8|Mar. 26 23|April 10 

.+/Feb. 28/April 1 15) April 
)--|Feb. 13)/Mar. 31 6|April 21 
as . 4{April 19 19}April 6 
.-|Feb. 24)April 11 Mar. 29 
--jFeb. 9)Mar. 27 2|April 17 
es . _1)April 16 15|April 2 
--}Feb. 21)April Mar. 25 
--|Feb. 5 . 23 27\April 14! 

--|Feb. 25/April 1 19} April 
--|Feb. 17|April 4 3)April 18) 
.~-|Mar. 8j|April 23 23|Aprii 10 

.-|Feb. 21/April. 8/1899... . 15)April 
..tFeb. 13iMar. 31||1900...\Feb. 28)April 15 


A. D. 325 the Council of the Christian 
ch at Nicea in Asia Minor (present-day 
or Isnik, in Asiatic Turkey) drew up the 
Creed, and also decided that Easter shall be 
ne first Sunday following the Paschal Full 
Which happens upon or next after the 21st 
arch. The principal reason was that the 
ims needed moonlight to travel on their way 
S at yearly Easter festivities. The date of 
hus may vary between March 22 and April 

er a period of 35 days. 
bause of this wide fluctuation the British 
ment in 1928 passed a permissive statute with 
urpose of bringing Easter within the “orderly 
5f a solar measurement of time,’’ determining 
sionally that it should be ‘‘the first Sunday 
the second Saturday in April.” This reduces 
ange of variation less than a week. But the 
6 was to await international consent and that 

o far not been obtained. 
Maschal Full Moon falls on a Sunday, then 
= Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Full 
js the Fourteenth day of a Lunar month 
ned according to an ancient ecclesiastical 
Intation and not the real or astronomical full 


3 the great period of fasting in the Christian 
bh, begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40 


Mf 


F 


days previous to Easter Sunday, not counting 
Sundays. 

Lent originally was a period of but 40 hours. 
Later it comprised 30 days of fasting, omitting all 
the Sundays and also all the Saturdays except one. 
Pope Gregory added Ash Wednesday to. the fast, 
together with the remainder of that week. 

The last seven days of Lent constitute Holy Week, 
beginning with Palm Sunday. Passion Week pre- 
eedes Holy Week. The last Thursday—Maundy 
Thursday—commemorates the Institution of the 
Eucharist. 

The following day, Good Friday, commemorates 
the day of the crucifixion. Mohammedans celebrate 
Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. Among Ger- 
mans Friday was sacred to the goddess-mother, 
wife of Odin. A 

Easter is the chief festival of the Christian year, 
commemorating the resurrection of Christ. It oc- 
curs about the same time as the ancient heathen 
Roman celebration of the Vernal Equinox, 
arrival of Spring. In the second century, A.D., 
Easter Day was, among Christians.in Asia Minor, 
the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewish 
calendar. The Christians in Europe observed the 
nearest Sunday. 

The Jewish calendar is based on days reckoned 
from evening to evening. 


Date of Paschal Full Moon, 1900-2199 


od | Gold Golden : Golden 

abe! Date Number Date Number Date Number Date 
i ——— | ~ = —__——— 

t 114 6 April 18 il Mar. 25 16 Mar. 30 
5 ea 3 EF Abril 8 12 April 13 17 April 17 
z ar. 23 8 ar. 23 13 April 2 18 April 7 
April 11 9 April 16° 140 = .Mar. 22 19 ar. 

5 Mar. 31 10 April 5 15 April 10 


ee 


. Golden Number, used in the table above, is greater by unity than the remainder obtained upon 


ag athe; given year by: 19; for example: 12 is the:Golden “Number forthe. year 1949; from the 


‘the date of Paschal Full Moon. is April 13,_ 


117, 1949. - 


a 
po” 


and: this-being Wednesday, Easter Sunday. is on 


= 


ee. Se 


812 
Holidays of 


Source: 


Christmas and di Year’s are observed, by} 
Christians, the world over. 

In Episcopal countries, such as England, the only 
church days which are regular legal holidays, aside 
from Christmas, are Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
and Whit-Monday. 

In Roman Catholic countries, the church days 
other than Christmas which are usually legal holi- 
days are Epiphany, Ascension, _Assumption, All 
Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. Throughout 
the-Latin-American countries it is usual to observe 
Good Friday and Corpus Christi. 

In Lutheran countries Epiphany, Annunciation, 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, Ascension Day, whit- 
Monday, Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are 


holidays. 
e OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS 

Jan. 6. TWELFTH Day, or Twelfth-tide, some- 
times called Old Christmas Day, the same as 
Epiphany (Feast of the Three Kings). It is cele- 
brated in Spain as Christmas and in Italy as 
Epiphany (Befana Day). The previous evening is 
Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox 
Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, inasmuch 
as 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference 
between the old and the new or Gregorian calendar. 

Feb, 2. Canpiemas: Festival of the Purification 


Astronomical—Holidays a 


Official Records and World Aimanac Questionnaire 


the World 


re He | 
of the Virgin. Consecration of the lighted cai 
to be used in the church Auring the ahs, | 
known as “Groundhog Day” in the U ted S 
Feb. 14. O1p CanpLemas: St. Valentine’s | 
March 25. Lapy Day: Annunciation of 
il 6 is Old Lady D : 
Dp ady ay. * 
June 24. MmsumMMer Day: Feast of the Na 
of John the Baptist. d 
July 7 is Old Midsummer Day. >| 
July 15. St. Swirnin’s Day. There was #8 
superstition that if rain fell on this day itv 
continue forty days. = i 
ug. 1, Lammas Day. Originally in Ene 
the festival of the wheat harvest. In the ¢ 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliver 
from prison. Old Lammas Day is August 13.4 


Sept. 29. MuicHarLMas: Feast of St. Mi 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11. 
Noy. 1. Att-Hattomas:  All-hallows, Ort 


Saints’ Day. The previous evening is All-hi 
e’en. : 


Noy. 2. Att Souts’ Day. Day of prayer fox 
souls of the dead. ‘ 
Noy. 11. Marrinmas: Feast of St. Martin. 


Martinmas is Nov. 23. 
Dec. 28. CHILDERMAS: Holy Innocents’ D 


Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1949 ; | 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


There are no 


“National” holidays in the United States. Each State has jurisdiction over® 


holidays to be observed. These are designated either by legislative enactment or executive pro 


tion. ‘The only instance where Congress 


has purported to declare a ‘‘National holiday throug 
the United.\States’” appears to be the act of March 2, 1889 which used the eé: 


xpression with refer 


to April 30, 1889, the centennial anniversary of the inauguration of the first President of the Uv 


States. 


The President and Congress designate for the District of Columbia and the Governm 


employees throughout the Nation, but not for the States with the one exception referred to. The 


signed by President Roosevelt (May 12, 1938) made November 11 a legal holiday in 


Columbia, the Congress and the President having 


The legai holidays in New York State are—New Years 


Washington’s Birthday (Feb. 22); 
(ist Monday in Sept.); Columbus Day. (Oct. 
November); Armistice Day (Nov. 11); 
days); Christmas (Dec. 25) 


CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


Saturday—In most of the States banks close at 
noon; in some they are closed all day. 

Jan. 1—New Year’s Day. In all the States, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Jan. 20—Inauguration Day. Began in 1937. To 
be observed every fourth year from that date by 
the 20th Amendment to the Constitution. In the 
District of Columbia only. . 

Feb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. In Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Mlinois, 


12); 


Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North 


Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Yeunessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Virgin Islands. 

Feb. 22—Washington’s Birthday. In all the 
States (except Idaho), the District of Columbia, 
een: Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
slands. 

April 15—Good Friday. In California (12 noon 
to 3 P. M.), Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. In Connecticut Good Friday is. usualiy 
proclaimed by the Governor as a day of fasting 
and prayer. 

May 30—Memorial, or Decoration Day. In all the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions—Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina (applies to State and 
National banks), South Carolina, West Virginia. 
(Confederate Memorial Day in Virginia). 

July 4—Independence Day. In all States, District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Sept, 5—Labor Day. In all States, District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Oct. 12—Columbus Day. In Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico,. 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 

m, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas H 
ermont, Virginia, Washington. ‘West: Virginia’ 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, Puerto Rico. It is also 
Fraternal Day (in Alabama), Discovery Day (in 


Memorial Day (May 30); Independence Day 


I : the Distri 
exclusive jurisdiction over the District. 

(Jan. 1); Lincoln’s Birthday (Feb. | 
3 (July 4); Labor # 
Election Day (1st Tuesday after 1st Monda 


Thanksgiving Day (see Nov. 24 in table of legal or public | 


patie and North Dakota); Landing Day (in } 
sin). i} 

Nov. 8—General Election Day (1st Tuesday 
the first Monday in November). All States, | 
Alabama, Connecticut, District of Colum 
Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachus 
Mississippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, Utah, Vern 
(Observed only when General Elections or 
dential Elections are held.) 

Nov. 11—Armistice Day. In all the States, 
trict: of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (nok 
banks), Hawaii, Puerto Rico. Virgin Is! 
(Called ‘‘Victory Day’’ in Tennessee). ‘ 

Nov. 24—Thanksgiving Day. All States, TT 
tories and Possessions. Abraham Lincoln is 
(1863) a Presidential proclamation fixing Th 
giving Day as a holiday on the fourth @o 
Thursday in November. In -1939, 1940 ané 
observance was divided. when President 
velt proclaimed _the preceding Thursday 
servance. On Dec. 26, 1941, he approved B 
Joint Resolution 41: ‘‘Resolved by the Sena te 
House of Representatives of the United State 
America in Congress assembled. That the fo 
Thursday of November in each year after thi 
1941 be known as Thanksgiving Day, and 
hereby made a legal public holiday to all im 
and purposes.’ 

Dec. 25—Christmas Day. In all States, 
trict of Columbia, Territories and Possession 

OTHER LEGAL OB PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 

Jan. 6—Three Kings’ Day (Epiphany). In Pi 
Rico, Virgin Islands (half holiday in St. Th 
and St. John). a 

Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans, In Louisia 

Jan. 11—De Hostos’ Birthday. In Puerto 

Jan, 19—Robert E, Lee’s Birthday. In A 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Loui 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
nessee, Texas. It is Lee-Jackson Day, in. Vif 

Jan, 21—Foundation Day. In the Canal | 

Jan. 26—Gen, Douglas MacArthur Day. 
Arkansas. i 

Jan. 30—Franklin D. Roosevelt Day. In Ker 

Feb. 4—Arbor Day. In Arizona (except A 
Coconino, Mohave, Navajo and Yavapai Coun 
Always observed on the Friday following th 
dav of February. 

Feb. 14—Admission Day. In_ Arizona. 

Feb. 15—Constitution Day. the Canal. 
March 1—State Day. In Nebraska. j 


March 1—Shrove Tuesday. Observed as 
Gras in Alabama and Florida (in towns ani 
where carnival is celebrated); Louisiana (Pt 
of Jefferson, Orleans, St. Bernard, St. Char 
John the Baptist, East Baton Rouge); Cana 


f 
ee 
= 
a 


“eh 2—Texas Independence Day. In Texas. 
ch 15—Andrew Jackson’s Birthday. In Ten- 


4 Pa 

ch-17—Evacuation Day. In Suffolk Coun 
ee cctgattan a eae 
meipation Day. In Puerto Rico. 
ch 25—Maryland Day. In that State. 

‘ch 29—Easter Monday. In North Carolina; 
1 Islands. 

‘ch 30—Seward’s Day. In Alaska. (Not ob- 
i by Federal employes) 

ch 3i—Transfer Day. In the Virgin Islands. 
8—Arbor Day. In Arizona (in Apache, Co- 
Mohave, Navajo and Yavapai Counties). 
12—Date of Passage of Halifax Indepen- 
Resolution. In North Carolina. 
13—Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday. Alabama, 
, Oklahoma and Virginia. 

14—Holy Thursday. Virgin Islands (except 
Croix). 

16—De Diego’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 
18—Easter Monday. In North Carolina; 


nds. 

19—Patriots’ Day. In Maine, Massachusetts, 
21—San Jacinto Day. In Texas. 
22—Arbor Day. In Nebraska. 
22—Oklahoma Day. In that State. 
24—Arbor and Bird Day. In Massachusetts. 
il_ 26—Confederate Memorial Day. In Ala- 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi. 
28—Fast Day. In New Hampshire, (Usu- 
® fourth Thursday in April, but not always. 
ate is determined by the Governor and Coun- 
he date given is on the basis of the usual 
a, but can be changed.) 

i—Labor Day. In the Canal Zone. 
4—Rhode Island Independence Day. In that 


a nfederate Memorial Day. In North 
a, South Carolina. 

20—Mecklenburg Declaration of Indepen- 
In North Carolina. 

3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or (*) Con- 
te Memorial Day. In Alabama, Florida, 
*Kentucky, *Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
*Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. 
6—Whit Monday. In the Virgin Islands. 
i—Kamehameha Day. In Hawaii. 
4—Flag Day. In Pennsylvania. 
15—Pioneer Day. In Idaho. (Observed in 
nner, but no longer a legal holiday). 
17—Bunker Hill Day. In Suffolk County, 


husetts. 

20—West Virginia Day. In that State. 
22—Bolivarian Day. In the Canal Zone. 
24—San Juan Day. In Puerto Rico (bank 


ye 
13—Gen. Bedford Forrest’s Birthday. In 


14—Bastile Day. In the Canal Zone. 
17—Munoz Rivera’s Birthday. In Puerto 


24—Pioneer Day. In Utah. It is also Simon 
Day in the Canal Zone. 

25—Occupation Day. In Puerto Rico. It is 
ation Day in the Virgin Islands (except 


0ix). 
2%—Barbosa’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 
1—Colorado Day. In that State. 
16—Bennington Battle Day. In Vermont. 
30—Birthday of Huey P. Long. In Louisi- 
§—Admission Day. In California. 
_12—Defenders’ Day. In Maryland. 
1i—Regatta Day. In Hawaii. 
4—Missouri Day. In that State. 
South Carolina. On Thursday of State Fair 


42—Discovery Day (in Indiana and North 
); Fraternal Day (in Alabama); Landing 
1 Wisconsin). 
8—Alaska Day. In Alaska. (Not observed 
employees. 
Thanksgiving Day (Hurricane). The 
lands (except in St. Croix). 
—_Nevada. Admission Day. In that State. 
i—All Saints’ Day. In Louisiana. It is 
Day in the Virgin Islands (St. Croix only). 
2——Memorial Day. In the Canal Zone. 
Secession from Colombia, In the Canal 


—Will Rogers Day. In Oklahoma. 
10—First move toward Independence from 
In the Canal Zone. 

19—Discovery Day/In Puerto Rico. 
Repudiation Day. In Maryland (bank 
y in Frederick County). 

Independence from Spain. In the Canal 


DAYS USUALLY OBSERVED 


days are usually observed but are 


win 
0 lic holidays: 
4 public” Day, is the fourth Friday in 


Day. Tree-planting day. It was first ob- 
Apa 10. 1812), in Nebraska. when more 


Astronomical—H olidays 813 


than one million trees were set out in that State. 
Since then the ubservance has spread all over the 
country, being observed on various dates. (It is a 
legal holiday in Arizona ahd Nebraska.) 

Army Day, April 6. Observed by displaying the 
flag, and with military parades and services. 

Bird Day. Observed in many places in connection 
with Arbor Day. 

Child Health Day, May 1, by Presidential Procla- 
mation. 

Citizenship Day, (See ‘‘I Am An American Day.’’) 

Constitution Day, Sept. 17. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day, Nov. 12. (See Susan 
B. Anthony day. Is observed for like reasons.) 

Father’s Day. The third Sunday in June, 

Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21. Landing on Ply- 
mouth Rock, in 1620. Is celebrated with dinners 
by New England societies, especially ‘‘Down East.’’ 

Gen. Pulaski Memorial Day, Oct. 11. A native 
of Poland, Gen. Pulaski was a hero in the 
Revolutionary War. He died (Oct. 11, 1779) from 
wounds received at the siege of Savannah, Ga, 
an signed by President Truman, June 21, 


I Am An American Day. Third Sunday in May. 
On May 3, 1940, by act of Congress, Public Reso- 
lution No. 67, a day was authorized to be set aside 
as Citizenship Day, and was designated I Am An 
American Day. It is proclaimed annually by the 
President. 

Mother’s Day, The second Sunday in May. 

National Aviation Day, Aug. 19. 

National Freedom Day, February 1. To commem- 
orate the signing, by President Lincoln, of the 
document to abolish slavery, Feb. 1, 1865. 

National Maritime Day, May 22. First proclaimed 


(1935) in commemoration of the departure of the - 


SS Savannah, from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 
1819, on the first successful transatlantic voyage 
under steam propulsion. & 

Navy Day, Oct. 27. Inaugurated by the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt-Navy Day League. The date is 
the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt. October is also 
the month in which the American Navy was 
founded (1775) by the Continental Congress. 

Pan American Day, April 14. Observed on that 
date because, in 1890, the First International Con- 
ference of American States, meeting in Washing- 
ton, was held on that date. A resolution was 
adopted which resulted in the creation of the 
a a a known today as the Pan American 

nion. 

St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. Widely observed, 

especially by Irish Societies and with St. Patrick 
Day Parades. 
_ Susan B. Anthony Day, Feb. 15. Is observed 
in honor of the birthday of the pioneer crusader 
for equal rights for women. (See Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton Day). 


PUBLIC DAYS IN CANADA, 1949 


New Year’s, Jan. 1; Good Friday, April 15; 
Easter Monday, April 18; Victoria Day, May 24; 
King’s Birthday (a); Dominion Day, July 1; 
Labour Day, Sept. 5; Thanksgiving Day (b); Re- 
membrance Day, Nov. 11; Christmas, Dec. 25. 

(a) The birthday of the reigning Sovereign, or 
the day fixed by proclamation for its celebration, 
usually June 9; (b) The second Monday of October 
seems to be the date usually settled upon for this 
holiday. (When New Year’s, Christmas, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day and Sovereign’s Birthday fall 
Hanae the following day is chserved as the 

oliday. 


BANK HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND, WALES 
NORTHERN IRELAND AND SCOTLAND 


Easter Monday, Whit Monday, first Monday in 
August and first week-day after Christmas eae. 
Day). Banks also close on Good. Friday an 

Christmas Day. The Stock Exchange also observes 
the bank holidays, Good Friday, Christmas Day, 
Jan. 1 and Saturdays. The Custom House, Docks, 
Excise and Stamp Offices observe the same holi- 
days as the banks. Scotland, New Year’s Day, first 
Monday in May and first Monday in August. Banks 
are closed on Christmas Day. Edinburgh and 
Glasgow also observe Spring and Autumn holidays. 


IRELAND (Eire) 


St. Patrick’s Day (March 17), Whit Monday, 
the first Monday in August, Christmas Day, St. 
Stephen’s Day (Dec. 26), Good Friday and Easter 


Mon P 
New Tara Day is a bank holiday, but not a 


public holiday. 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

_ 22 (0.8. Jan. 9) is observed as “Bloody Sun- 

day” the ie of the beginning of the general strike 

in St. Petersburg (Leningrad), 1905; Jan. 22 is also 

ing 3 y;Nov. 

Be aber So list Revolution: Dec. 5, Constitution 

Daye = ” : ‘ 
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obligation are- 
Ascension Day 
(forty days after E . 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1_ ! 
Saints’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception); 
Dec. 25 (Christmas), and all the Sundays of the 


days. 
the American Episcopal Church the days of 
fasting or abstinence to 
the Book of Common 
Lent, the Ember Days, 


Astronomical—Church Fasts; Calendars; Altar Colors — 


Church Fasts 


> 


year ear 
i ree OG 
sup fi the Greek Church the iour j 


first S biacring in 3p 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, } , 
after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsung 
after the festival of the Holy Ce 


8, 10, 11; September 21, 23, 24; December 14, 1) 

Rogation Days 
Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension | 
and in 1949 fall on May 23, 24, 29 


Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 


= 1947-1948 ; 1948-1949 1949-1950 1950-1951 1951-1) 
Festivals and Fasts (Hebrew Date! (5708) (5709) (5710) (5711) (5712! 
gee. reds SES ———_— — 
peer a Sa Tishri 1|\|Sept. 15 M. |Oct. 4 M. |Sept. 24 S.|Sept. 12 Tu.jOct. © 2 
Par x Gtiedatis* corte Tishri 3||Sept. 17 W. |Oct. 6 W. Sept. 26 M.|Sept. 14 Th jOct. « 
Day of Atonementt. . |Tishri 10||Sept. 24 W. |Oct.. 13 W. Oct. 3 ML iSept 21 Th.jOct. 1 
Tabernacles, 1st Day...|Tishri 15||Sept. 29 M. |Oct. 18 M. |Oct. 8 S./Sept. 26 Tu.jOct. 1 : 
Tabernacles, 8th Day. .|Tishri 22\|\Oct. 6M. |Oct. 25M. |Oct. 15 S. Oct. 3Tu.JOct. 2 
Rejoicing of the Law.. .|Tishri 23} | Oct. 7 TulOct. 26 TujOct. 16 Su.|Oct. 4 W.jOct. 2 
Channukah...........|Kislev 25||Dec. 8M. |Dec. 27 M. |Dec. 16 F. 4 M.jDec. ; 
Fast of Tebet*......../Tebet 10||Dec. 23 Tu.|Jan. 11 Tu|Dec. 30 F.|Dec 19 Tu.|Jan. _& 
PAB... sis0.8 Rach: wigrae« Adar 14 A ve at 15 Tu.|Mar. 3 F. ai 2TH Mar. 11 
Purim (Leap Year) ....|AdarSheni 14||/Mar. 25 Th)........---).-- 2-5 a0 ieee. | 
Faces. an Day... {Nisan 15||April 24.9. |April 14Th|April 2 Su-|April 21. S.jApril 1 
Passover, 7th Day..... Nisan 21|| April 30 F. |April 20 W- April 8 S.jApril 27 F.|April + 
Passover, Last Day... .|Nisan 22|\|\May 1 April 21 Th. {April 9 Su.{April 28 S.jApril 17 
Shebuoth Feast ofWeeks|Sivan 6|\June 13 Su |June 3F. |May 22 M.jJune 10 Su.|May 3 
Fast of Tammuz*..... Tammuz 17\\July 248. |July 14 Th|July 2 Su.jJuly 21 S|July 14 
Fast of Abh*.......... bh ‘ 9||Aug. 14S. tAug. 4Th July 23 SujAug. 11 S.\July 3 


*If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately fol- 
lowing, +Yom Kippur. All Jewish holidays, etc., 
begin at sunset on the day previous to that given 
in the table. 


Protestant Episcopal Calendar, 1949, with Altar Colors 


White—From the First Service (First Vespers) of | 


Christmas Day to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive 
{except on the Feasts of Martyrs); on Maundy 
aes (for the celebration); from the First 

ervice of Easter Day to the Vigil of Pentecost 
(except on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days); 
on Trinity Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul, Purifi- 
cation, Annunciation, St. John Baptist, St. 
Michael, St. Luke, All Saints, Saints not Martyrs, 
egret Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication 
i) urch). 


Days, Etc. 

Golden Number..... Per) 

Sunday Letter...........0-- BA G 
Sundays after Epiphany...... 4 3 
ee a ehere Hutcsagtaccvus| Feb. 6) Jan. 28 
Ash Wednesday.............| Feb. 23] Feb. i4 
First Sunday in Lent........] Feb. 27| Feb. 18 
Passion Day........+s0+..-.| Mar, 26] Mar. 18 
Palm Sunday.........-+....-) April 2) Mar. 25 
Good Friday...........-....| April 7| Mar. 30 
Easter Day..... Steeeigee st | Apt. 8! Apr. af 
Rogation Sunday............] May 14| May 6 
Ascension Day........+.--. May 18|] May 10 
ereny aucday.. cane al ar oer 

y Su Ap Rlate da, ele:a\6 une a 

Sundays after Trinity........ Be 


First Sunday in Advent 


Month 


Year Name of the Month Begins 
1368 |Muharram (New Year) ....|]Nov. 3, 1948 
1368 TE cere hana eats « fd)! oie 3s Dec. 3, 1948 
TAGR | Rabiah stn ccs caset ses Jan. 1, 1949 
M968" | RADIA TE. oooh es we e's Jan. 31, 1949 
S68° [Jumada T....... ee ee ee Mar. 1, 1949 
1868 *|\Jumada Il. .....-..-...5. . 31, 1949 
1368 NOs ude Are aes pecreitee Apr. 29, 1949 
Wests Shabans oe ee ay 29, 1949 


The months of the Jewish year are: 1 
2 Chesvan (Also Marcheshvan); 3 Kislev; 47 
{Also Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat); 6-Adam 
added month’ some years, Adar Sheni; 7 NG 
8 iyar: 9 Sivan; 10 Tammuz; 11 Abh; 12 © 


ba 


zi | 
| 
7 
Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost 
First Vespers of Trinity Sunday (which ine 
Ember Days); Holy Innocents Gif on a Sun 
and Feasts of all Martyrs. 
Violet—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thur 
(Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas 


Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun We 
= Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless 


ay). 
Black—Good Friday and at funerals. 
Green—All other days. 


———— = 
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; ; - Greek Church Calendar, 1949 


te Holy Days Date Holy Days Date Holy Days 
‘1\Cireumcision June 2/Ascension Aug. 30/St. Alexander Nevsky * ry 
6|Theophany (eoumany) June 12/Pentecost Sent. 8| Nativity of Theotokos 
-2|Hypapante (Purification) ||June 13}Holy Ghost Sept. 14|Exaltation of Cross 
Great Lent Beg June 24/St. John Baptist Oct. _1/Patronage of Theotokos 
25) Annunciation June 29)Peter and Paul (Chief Noy. 15|First Day of Fast of 


St. e 
24|Holy Pasch (Easter) 


culiar to Russia. The dates above are accord- 
0 e Gregorian calendar, which was adopted 
h reek Church in 1923; September 30 Old 
for that year is followed by October 14 New 


Aug. 


Apostles) 
June 30)/Twelve Apostles 
6)Transfiguration 
Aug. 15|Repose of Theotokos 


Theotokos 
Nov. 21)Entrance of Theotokos 
Dec. _9}Concept of -Theotokos 
Dec. 25| Nativity (Christmas) 


Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the years 1582 
to 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1800; 12 days from 
1800 to 1900; 


13 days since 1900. 
In 1949 the Greek Orthodox Church will observe 


: To change from the Julian calendar to the; all Holy Days on the dates given above. 


Church Memoranda for 1949 


V Sun. in Lent 
Palm Sunday 


JANUARY 3. 
reumcision (Sat.) 10. 


Sun. aft. Christmas | 15. Good Friday | 17. V Sun. aft. Trinity 18. St. Luke 
piphany 17. Easter Sunday | 24. VI Sun. aft. Trinity 23. XIX Sun. aft. Trinity 
Sun. aft. Epiphany | 24. I Sun. aft. Easter 25. St. James 28. St. Simon & St. Jude 
Sun. aft. Epiphany | 25. St. Mark 31. VII Sun. aft. Trinity | 30. XX Sun. aft. Trinity 
[fT Sun. aft. Epiphany 
onversion of St. Paul MAY AUGUST NOVEMBER 
¥ Sun. aft. Epiphany | 1. I Sun. aft. Easter 1. Monday 1. Tuesday 
FEBRUARY 1, St. Philip & St. Jas. 6. Transfiguration 1. All Saints = 
E A 8. III Sun. aft. Easter 7. VIII Sun. aft. Trinity] 6° XxT Sun aft. Trinit 
esday 15. IV Sun. aft. Baster | 14. LX Sun. aft, Trinity | 13° ¥xipsun aft. Trinity 
urification 22. Rogation Sunday 21. X Sun. aft. Trinity | 99° XxITT Sam af ¥ 
Sun. aft. Epiphany | 26: ascension Day _ 24° St. Bartholomew * prntare Oed 
: aie LOSE | 29. Sun. aft. Ascension 28. XI Sun. aft. Trinity 24. Thanksgiving Day 
},, Matthias JUNE SEPTEMBER Se pe Sea 
inquagesima 1. Wednesday 1. Thursday init 0. St. Andrew 
. Whitsunday . XII Sun. aft. Trinity 
r — 11. St. Barnabas 11. XIII Sun. aft. Trinity| , DECEMBER 
sh Wednesday 12. Trinity Sunday 18. XIV Sun. aft. Trinity | 4° 5; pen ey aon 
Sun, in Lent 16, Corpus Christi 21. St. Matthew __ 1. Tt Suvicin net 6 
Sun. in Lent 19. I Sun. aft. Trinity | 25. XV Sun. aft. Trinity | 59° ry Gun in Adwont 
Sun. in Lent 24. St. John Baptist 29, St. Michael and All’ | 35. 2¥ Sun. yen 
nnunciation 26. II Sun. aft. Trinity Angels 26: Celgene 
Sun. in Lent 29. St. Peter OCTOBER 26. St. Stephen 
APRIL JULY 1. Saturday 27. St. John Evangelist 
WAY 1. Friday 2. XVI Sun. aft. Trinity | 28. Holy Innocents 


3. III Sun. aft. Trinity 9. 
10. IV Sun. aft. Trinity 16, 


XVIISun. aft. Trinity 
XVIITSun.aft. Trinity 


Calendar Improvement 


endar revision continues to progress toward 
N adoption Jam. 1, 1950. The World Calen- 
5 the only plan now receiving serious inter- 
nal consideration. It hus already the ap- 
1 of 14 governments: Afghanistan, Brazil, 
China, Estonia, Greece, Hungary, Mexico, 
y, Panama, Peru, Spain, Turkey and 
hay. It is sponsored internationally by the 
national Chamber of Commerce, the Cham- 
Commerce of the British Empire, the Inter- 
aal Labor Organization, the Universal Chris- 
Council, the World Federation of Education 
fations, the Mexican Hotel Association, the 
Hian Retail Federation, the Labor Conference 
merican States, Chile, etc. In the United 
, it has the support of the National Education 
ation, the National Federation of Business 
Srofessional Women’s Clubs, the New York 
Shamber of Commerce and other Chambers 
mmerce, the American Association for the 
pement of Science, the American Academy of 
nd Sciences, the American Industrial Bankers 
on, the American Institute of Accountants, 
eur Athletic Union, etc. Among religious 
mations, it is approved by the Protestant 
ypal Church, American Lutheran, Reformed 
a “the endorsement of the Methodist Church 
sil of Bishops. 
: forid Calendar is being advocated by cal- 
i organizations in Argentina, Aus- 
Bolivia, Brazil, 
jle, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 


uy, dz) : 

Turkey, the United States, Uruguay, Vene- 
and Yugoslavia. 

World Calendar rearranges the length of 
miliar 12 months, equalizes the quarters and 
ears and makes the calendar perpetual, every 
She same. Equalizgtion of the quarters and 
lears is accomplished by giving the first 
is of every quarter 31 days and each of the 
hing two months 30 days. Thus the 12- 
‘year has four months of 31 days and eight 
S of 30 days. Every month has exactly 26 
ays in addition to Sundays; the quarters be-. 
a: nH oud with a ae help 
egins with Sunday, January Ist. metry, » 
@ order, and stability are achieved without: 
i ansitional changes. » me 
orm to the necessary 365 days.in ordinary 

66 days in leap years, vitally essential 


Calendar was introduced in th 
sentatives of the 
January 27, 1947, by Congressmen_ John Kee (D., 
W. Va.) and Karl E. Mundt 


\the World: 
ealendar authority, is located in the International 
Building, “Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


it any calendar is to harmonize with the solar 
year and make it comparable from year to year, 
The World Calendar adds Year-End Day as an 
extra holiday at the end of every year after the 
completion of the fourth quarter, 
Leap-Year-Day, 
years, aiter the completed second quarter, at the 
end of June. 


and adds a 
another extra holiday in leap 


Among the advantages of The World Calendar 


are these: Exact statistical comparisons could be 
made between corresponding periods of different 
years without having to weigh the results because 
of a différent number of Saturdays or Sundays; 
days and dates always agreé; many holidays coul 

be set so that they always come on Monday and 
so make a lon; 
month date, like Independence Day, would always 
come on the same day of the week; any date that 
is now fixed by the day of the week, such as ‘‘the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in November”’ 
would always have the same date. 


weekend; any holiday with a fixed 


This reform, long the subject of international 


conference and study by international, national, 
quasi-governmental 
partially meets the need of industry, government, 
social life, 
religion. 


and private agencies, im- 


agriculture, education, science and 


To put a revised calendar into actual operation 


throughout the world it is obvious that some kind 
of international agreement must be secured. It 
is anticipated that definite international action 
within the next few years, before 1950, by a nation 
or group of nations, will be inaugurated for the 
adoption of The World Calendar on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, when both the present and the World 
Calendar agree. This date makes the change from 
the old to the new calendar easy. 
would begin on Sunday, January 1, and the working 
week would begin with Monday, January 2d,’ as 
New Year’s Day is preceded by the Year-End 
World-Holida 


Every year 


day. 
A Bill (H. R. 1345) for adoption of The World 
e House of Repre- 
United States Congress, on 


(R., So, Dak.). 
On- March 24, 1947, The World Calendar first 


appeared on the agenda of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, meetin, 
| Success. Strong support was immediately evident, 


- World Calendar Association, sponsors of 
rid, Calendar and the world center of 


at Lake 
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816 ’ Astronomical—Latitude and Longitude of U. S. Cities 


: » * es 
Latitude and Longitude of United States Cities 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; Geographic positions of large cities s/— 


Lati- Longi- | Lati- 
City tude tude City 

ocr eae aa ° , ” ° ’ 3 

ic ea ee See 45 27 31:| 98 29 03 || Concord, N. H...-...----- 
epee hae ae 2 eee 32 27 05 | 99 43 51 || Concordia, Kan.....-..--- 
Akron, Ohio, ...-+s----- 41 05 00 | 81 30 44 || Connellsville, Pa...--.---- 
‘Alamosa, Colo....----+-* 37 28 10 | 105 52 00_|| Corning, N. Y......------ 
Albany; Gussie eeeee ee: 31 34 36 | 84.09 22 || Corpus, Christi, Tex....-.- 
Mibatiye Ne Yo. 5 08+ 42 39 01 | 73 45 01 || Corry, Pa....------+- ++: 
Albuquerque, N. M....--- 35 05 01 | 106 39 05 || Creston, lowa....-------- 
‘Alexandria, La...-.-«---- 31 18 33 | 92 26 47 || Cut Bank, Mont....--.--- 
‘Allentown: Pa&...-------- 40 36 11} 75 28 06 || Dallas, Tex....-.--------- 
Algoonas Pa’. 5 - ss -"- "-| 40 30 55 | 78 24 03 |] Dayton, Ohio.......------ 
Amarillo, Tex..------- “| 35 12 27 | 101 50 04 || Daytona Beach, Fla....... 
‘Anderson, Ind. ..--- 40 06 27 | 85 40 43 || Del Rio, Tex.-.---------- 
Ann Arbor, Mich. - 42 16 59 | 83 44 52 || Denver, Colo...+-.------- 
Asheville, N. C..- 35 36 42 | 82 33 26 || De Ridder, La...-....---- 
Ashland, Ky... 38 28 36] 82 38 23 || Des Moines, lowa...-.---- 
Athens, Ga. .- 33 57 34 | 88 22 39 || Detroit, Mich......------. 
Athens, Ohio. : 39 19 38] 82 06 09 || Devils Lake, N.D....---- ¥ 
Atlanta, Ga. - - ..-| 33 45°10 84 23 37 || Dickinson, N. Du... ---2++- 
Atlantic City, N. J...---- 39 21 32 | 74 25 53 || Dodge City, Kams..------. 
Auburn, Me.....--+-- .-| 44 05 51 70 13 40 || Dothan, Alaa reais 3 ce, 
Augusta, G& Me Rest | oo 2oeu 81 58 00 |} Douglas, Ariz...---- 
Augusta, Me.....------- 44 18 53 69 46 29 |} Dubois, Pa...-:>--- 
‘Austin, Tex....--+---:° 30 16 09 97 37 || Dubuque, Lowa. - - - 
Ayalan,:Calif...-..<.--+- 33 20 33 | 118 19 38 || Duluth, Minn 
Avon Park, Fia....------ 37 35 33 | 81 29 49 || Durango, Colo 
Bakersfield, Calif.....---- 35 22 31 | 119 01 16 || Hau Claire, Wis oo 
Baltimore, Md....------- 39 17 26 | 76 36 45 || Erngham, Ill...:...----- : 
Bangor, Me...--------*- 44 48 13 68 46 18 || HI Centro, Calif...------- 
)Barre, Vt...-..-----°° ..| 44 11 50] 72 30 10 || Blizabeth City, 
Baton Rouge, La...-..--- 30 26 58 | 91 11 00 |) Bik City, a. 
Battle Creek, Mich.------ 42 18 58 85 10 48 || Fikins, W. Va.-..-------- 
Bay City, Mich. 43 36 04 | 83 53 15 || Biko, Nev....----+-----" 
Beaumont, Tex. .------- 30 05 20 94.06 09 |} Bimira, N. Y.-..------* a 
Beckley, W. Va..-------- 37 46 36 81 11 27 || BI Paso, Tex..-----+++->- 
Belington, W. V#..------- 39 O1 31 79 56 O08 || Bly, Nev...----------°7" ‘ 
Bellefonte, Pa. . ‘| 40 54 48 | 77 46 41 |! Emporia, Va.:---.------- 


Bellingham, Wash... . E 
Bemidji Minn..-. 


47 2 30 | a2 18 BO e. Eha, Mich 5 

aba, OR... ee serie. 
32 16 03 | 101 28 38 || pacone, Ore...----.-----. 
45 47 00 | 108 30 O04 || Rureka, Calif...-.------- ; 
42 06 03 | 75 54 47 |} Evansville, Ind.....------ : 


irmingham, Aia. 33 21 O1 86 48 36 || Fairmont, W. V2. - - - 
Bismarck, N. D.. ...- --| 46 48 23 | 100 47 17 || Fal River, Mass.:-.-.--+-. 
_ Blairsville, Pa.....-- ---+| 40 25 54 79 15 54 || Fargo, N. D...-------*°° Z 
Rloomington, Ill.....-.--- 40 28 58 88 59 32 || Flint, Mich.....------->> 
Blythe, Calif..........--- 33 36 36 | 114 35 44 || Florence, Ala....--- ‘ 
Blytheville, Ark... ..----- 35 55 42 89 54 25 || Florence, S. C..--------"° " 
Boise, Idaho......--- ".2| 43 37 07 | 116 11 58 || Fort Myers, Fla...------- ‘ 
Boston, Mass......-.----+ 42 21 24| 71 03 25 || Fort Smith, Ark....---- 4 


nm, Mass. 
Boulder City, Nev....-.- * 
Bowling Green, Ky...---- 


Brainerd, Minn. .....--- 
Bridgeport, Conn.....-...- 
Bristol, Tenn.-Va.....---- 
Brownsville, Tex......--- 
Brownwood, Tex......--- 


See 


27 29 42 82 34 17 ankfort. Ky..------- 
46 21 17 94 12 00 Banka Pa. oe 
41 10 49 | 73 11 22 || fresno, Galif......- 
36 35 48 | 82 11 O04 || Gadsden, Ala.....-- 
25 54 07 97 29 58 || Gainesville, Fla... - 
31 43 12 | 98 59 00 || Gallipolis, Ohio. - - 
31 08 58 81 29 36 Galveston, Tex.. - - 
38 59 38 80 13 42 |) Garden City, Kan. 
, Gettysburg, Pa.. 
42 32 05 | 113 47 46 || Gua Bend~ Ariz. . 
40 48 39 | 91 06 16 || Glendive, Mont. 


spoogoanaaaye 


Buffalo, N. Y.....-- ee. 
Burley, Idaho......-..-+-- 
Burlington, Iowa... - 


a 
EeN3 


Burlington, Vt...... -| 44-28 34 73 12 46 lens Falls, N. Y..------ . 

, Ore....- 43 35 07 | 119 03 05 Gicnville W. Walueane: 

Butler, Pa 40 51 40 79 53 50 |) Grafton, Was Mere ten: « 

Butte, Mont 46 01 06 | 112 32 11 || Graham, Tex.......------ 

Canonsburg, P 40. 15 32 80 11 14 |) Grand Canyon, Ariz...--- 

Canton, 40 47 50 81 22 37 Grand Forks, mR: fai todeyeea 

Caribou, Me 46 51 38 68 00 46 |] Grand Island, Neb..-...-- . 4 
Carlisle, Pa .--| 40 12 11 77 11 30 || Grand Junction, Colo... --. ; 
Carlsbad, N.“*M.........- 32 25 09 | 104.13 47 || Grand Rapids, Mich.....-. t 
Casper, Wyo...........-- 42 51 00'| 106 19 22 || Granteville, W. Va.-.----- 5 ) 
Chambersburg, Pa......-- 39 56 20 77 39 41 || Great Falls, Mont.....--- 

Champaign, Ill........... 40 07 05 88 14 48 || Greely, Colo... .-...+--+- 

Chanute, Kan..........-- 37 41 00 95 27 05 || Green Bay, Wis.....- ) 
Charleston, S$. C........-- 32 46 35 79 55 53 Greensboro, N. C ..-.---- | 
Charleston, W. Va.. ..... ,38 21 01 81 37 52 || Greensburg, Pa.......---- 

Chariotte, N. C.......... 35 13 44 80 50 45 || Greenup, Ky.....-----+:: 

Charlottesville, Va. 38 O1 52 78 28 50 || Greenville, 8. C......-.-- 


Chattanooga, Tenn... .. = 
eboygan, Mici... . 
Chester, W. Va... . 


35 02 41 | 85 18 32 || Gre iia 2h tees 2 
45 38 38 |. 84 28 38 || Grove City, Pa. 
40 36 48 80 33 45 || Gulfport, Miss 


Cheyentie, Wyo........... 41 08 09 | 104,49 07 || Hanover, Pa......------- 
@iWiGago, Wl... 0s. a... 41 52 28 | 87 38 22 FEArnabune ap Mea ale ; 
Childress, Tex... ........ 34 25 36 Hartford, Conn........+.. : 
ape es bid Me is Hastings, Neb..........--. 
sbu co RS So i ; 
Clearfield, Pa.........-.. 41 01 20 Have Men came ee 
Cleveland, Ohio.......... 41 29 51 Helena, Mont...........-. 
Coatesville, Pa.........-. 39 59 05 Hickory, NVC, cee ce ha 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ..| 38 50 07 Hobbes Ie Nits Bi ene 
Columbia, Mo........... 38 57 03 Hot Springs, 8. D...... 2. 
Columbia, Pa............ 40 02 06 Houlton, Me.......... 
Columbia, S.C... || 34 00 02 Houston, Tex... ..2....-. 
Columbus, Ga... ....... 2 28°0 Huntingdon, Pa........... 
Columbus, Miss......,... 33 29 40 Huntington, W. Va.....2.. 
Columbus, Ohio.........- 39 57 47 Huntsville, Ala.........-.. 


City 


Mount Pleasant, Pa........ 
Mount Union, Pa.......... 
Muncie, Ind.. a 7s 
Muskegon, Mich.. 
Muskogee, Okla.. 
na, Nantucket, Mass. 
spol, Ind og Nashville, Tenn 
ty, Towa 53 || Natrona, Pa... 
38 32 Newark, N. J..... ux 
New Bedford, Mass.......- 
New Castle, Ind........... 
New Haven, Conn.........- 
New Martinsville, W. 
New Orleans, La.......-.. 
Newport, Vt, - 32 tk =. a0 ck 
Wew, York, N. Y-ic5 3 3-3 
Niagara Falls, N. Y......-- 
DIENG) VE UM Bate. <i > oes ad 
Norfolk; Neb. o> cs > <> we 
INOISOME, “Vii... surs Ce Sees 
0) ec e North Platte, Neb......... 
5 Oak Bluffs, Mass....... 
Mont Se ~ 44 ||Oakland, Calif......; a 
Sy Moe ?s..:.: 56 | 94 35 20 ||Ogden, Utah... ...-... 
h 5 Ogdensburg, ee 
OW Clty; Pane 2. ew Ieee 
Oklahoma City, Okla....... 
Omaha, Neb......--.- 
|Orlando, Fia........- 
Oscoda, Mich....... 
Ottumwa, ee x sete 
Paducah, ab 
Palm Sehics ‘Caltt.25: 
Ses Soe hares 
Parkersburg, Ws Va ae ee 
Pecos,“lex, |< 26-.. swipes 3 
Pendleton, ONG, Hine ee oe 
Pensacola, EIS oF eae 
Peoria; Fis. os 2. 3s ee sens 
Philadelphia, Pa..........- 
Philipsburg, Pa.........--- 
Phillipt, W- Va.z.. 5265 ace 
Phoenix, Ariz... .5--55.-03 
Pierre, Sv D.: .06 - = en 
Pine Buff, Ark. . Be 
Pitter AS Sens E 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ B =~ 
Pocatello, Idaho.........-- 
Pomeroy, Ohio..........-- 
Ponca City, Okla........-- 


Portland, Ore...,3..- 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Pueblo, Colo... Hee 
Punxsutawney, Pas: Ses 
ar BGS Pod tree's we 8 
Raleigh, N. C...... 2.00565 
Rapid City, S. D.........+ 
Bea verwyOCts We Way one 
Reading, Sit Gre sorte 
Red a Calif. Be ocvtad oe 


Rochester, N. ¥......-.--- 
Rocktord, Wl...3 2 3s. 3-6 2 
Rock Springs, Wyo........ 
Rocky Mount, N. C......-. 
Roswell, No Mi. s.tete6 Po< 
Sacramento, Calif.......-. 
Saginaw, Mich.........--- 
St. Joseph, M0... 46.22. «e's 
St. Louis, Mo..........05% 
St. Marys, W. Va... , 
St. Petersburg, Fla. - 
Salem, re. Pinson ies 
Salina, Kans.......- 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


San Jose, C Bites ciate 
San Luis Obispo, Calif 
Santa Barbara, Calif.....-- 
| Santa Fe, oe M 
Saulte ste. Mi 
Saulte S 


i 
F 
4 
“4 


\ 


’ 


B18 Astronomical—Latitudes and Longitudes of ‘U. S. Cities, Observato 
1 Lati- 


City City 


He, OMIT, chide vaica eae 
Shelby, Mont. .>...-.--+-- Visa 
Sheridan, Wyo....-....--> Waco, Tex BE ein tae 
Sherman, Tex.....-.++-++ ¢ 8 ! Wahp eton, Pee 
Shippensburg, Baitie eaten fe = Ww Ate Ww alla, Ww ash. Rae sect 
Shreveport, La........--- ¢ § || Warren, Pa... .. pee 
Sioux City, lowa.....---- Washington, be RO ine 3 
Sioux Falls, 8. D... ox Washington, PGi4, ae eee 
Sisterville, W. Va a5 Waterbury, Conn.........- 
: Waterloo, Iowa. 
Watertown, N. Y 
Watertown, S. D.......-.. 
Waterville, Max. i=. ee deat 
Wausau, Wis........-.--+- 
pO. Ln ee oe ad : 3 ba patee oo pk SE iag. 
Springfield, Ill.........-.- yelisburg, W. Va......---- 
Serre RTGS 23-786. Wellston, Ohio.......-.--- 
Springfield, Mo.........-- Wenatchee, Wash.........- 
Springfield, Ohio.....-... 5 West Chester, Pa........-- 
State College, Pa........- ‘ West Newton, Bare AE 
Sterling, Colo.. ce are Weston, W.Va eae 
Steubenville, Oo] ee 0 West Palm Beach, Fla...... 
Stockton, Calif.........-- West Yellowstone, Mont. 
MunbiUryiee a. uso; -s-. 54 Wheatland, Wyo 
Superior, Wiss... j.2.....+- 2 06 Wheeling, W. Va... . 
BYLAGUBG IN. Yes. +. 76 White noes Junction, Vt 
eee oe t : rag teen ae oat ae M 
lahassee, Pla... .-...-- 
eS 2 ee avis 2 58 eNom ae 
Terre Haute, Ind......... : Williamsburg, Pa....-..... 
Texarkana, Ark... . . 2 || Williamsport, Pa.........- 
‘The Dalles, Ore. . Willisten, iN. To. 2-5 2.pcese 


Wilmington, N. C......... 
Sy Ae 2 oe | || Winnemucca, Nev>.......- 
op Spe oa 58 Winona, Minn 
WEIRTON LB ts we aye ee + 5 Winslow, Ariz 
Tuscumbia, BLASS the oie o,-s - y 42 ston-Salem, 


Painbigritt, OT oo. ane 
Vero Beach, Pla.........-| 27 38 19 | 80 23 58 || York, Pa.....-........... 
Victoria, Tex............. Youngstown, Ohio........ 
Virginia, Minn........... 2 32 3 Youngsville, Pa 


Latitude and Longitude of Observatories 
Source: United States Naval Observatory 
(Astronomical positions of active astronomical observatories in the world) 


a Longitude Longit 
Place Latitude from i from 
Greenwich 


h hm 
Abbadia, France. . +43 22 52.2/+ 0 Caracas, Venezuela + 4 27 
Adelaide, S$, Australia. 4 .0o]/— 9 Carloforte, Sardinia — 0 33° 
| Albany, N. Y 2.74 4 Catania, Sicily. . — 1 08 
Algiers, Algeria. .8}- 0 Charkow, Ukrain 5 — 2 24 
Allegheny, Pa... .» -lj+ 6 Charlottesville, Va... . + 5 14 
‘- ‘ Cincinnati, Ohio + 5 37 
Appleton, Wis 21+ 5 bu z 
Arcetri, Italy. -4/— 0 Coimbra, Portugal. . + 0 33 
Armagh, Ireland. 2.7/+ 0 Columbia, Mo +6 9 
Athens, Greece 7-1 3 + 5 24 
6.0|— 0 + 5 32, 
— 0 Copenhagen, Denmark — 0 508 
-1]+ 6 Cordoba, Argentina, . . + 416 
41+ 5 Cracow, Poland —- 119 
Bergedorf, German 5 W- 0 Danzig, Danzig. .....|+54 — 114% 
Berkeley, Calif... .... 6+ 8 Dehra Dun, India. +> 56 12 
Berlin-Babelsberg, Delaware, Ohio + 5 32 
Germany .21— 0 Denver, Colo. ey + 6-59 47 
Berlin, Germany 71- 0 Des Moines, iowa. + 6 14 # 
Berlin,2Germany . . . . . 0 Dorpat, Estonia. . — 1 46 53 
Berne, Switzerland... .|+ 8.7) — 0 Dublin, Ireland + 0 25° 
Besancon, France. , .0|/— 0 Durham, Soa +0 618 
Bloemfontein, 8. Africa — J Dusseldorf, Germany. —- 0:27 2 
Bloemfontein, S. Africa — 1 Edinburgh, Scotland, . + 0 12 
Bloomington, Ind.. + 5 Elmira, N.Y. ‘ +5 ie 
Bogota, Colombia. .2)+ 4 + 5 50 41 
Bombay (Colaba) + 6 10! 
Indi .2|)- 4 agst Ariz + 7 262 
.0]/- 0 Gaithersburg, Md. +5 84 
Geneva, N. Y + 5 8 
21+ 0 Geneva, ek eee ; = 0.24 
Genoa, Italy... ‘ — 0 dag 
tad Georgetown, D. | +5 8 
+ 4 Glasgow, Scotlan + 017 
0|—10 Gottin bee ce ma 
a ngen, Germ: oe { 
Brussels “‘(Weele), Greencastle, Ind.. + 3 rt : 
. BUAUMA SS bie ts « 47 55.5|/— 0 Greenwich, England. - 0 00 
udapest, Hungary +47 29 34.7);- 1 Hamburg; Germany. —~ 0) 39 
Gambridge, Mae ie 12 te i 0 Hanover, N. H.... ofa) tae 
BRASS 4 Haute T: Le 
_ Cape of Good Hope., bia Czechosl casi = 1 


(ooo ae 


2 Longitude jj 
Latitude 
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amilton, Calif. 
Locke, Tex.... 

6 Wilson, Calif... 
nt Wilson, Calif..|+ 
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NODE PANO A ROMORONINIMON PWODRMOKOOWOHHOUMOH COS CNOOWUNOANO rik 


37 0 8 
nia +46 37.5 3 2.18 


ember 1933, a dynamite explosion on the 
P d of-Nova Zembla was detected in Ber- 
(000 miles away. Continual cannon fire 100 
away, and somewhat doubtfully 300 miles. 
er, loudest common noise, never unmistak- 
bver 20 miles from the flash. The landing of 
eat Siberian meteog, June 30, 1908, was heard 
away and affécted weather instruments 
2. The loudest recorded noise, a volcanic 


5 
> Golden Rule Foundation Mothers’ Commit- 
. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y., named Mrs. 
‘W. Hines, of Springtield, Ill. The Na- 
her’s Day Committee, 50 E. 42 St., New 
N. Y., named Drew Pearson, ;for his 
@f the Friendship Train which carried 
the hungry of Hurope, and for his ‘‘Make 


Sound—How Far, How Fast, Does 


17, ane YY 

| Montclair, 
“eminent 
(For past American Fathers and Mothers of 
Year, see The World Almanac for 1948. Dp. 


Place Latitude 


Odessa, Ukrainia --|+46 28 36 
Orono, Me.... +44 54 0 
Oslo, Norway. +59 54 44 
Ottawa, Canad +45 23 38 
Oxford, England -| +51 45 34 
Oxford, Miss..... +34 22 12 
Padua, Italy... 2.2% +45 2 1 
Palermo, Sicily... .... +38 6 44 
Paris, France.-7:... +48 50 11 
Perth, West Australia.}—31 57 8 
Philadelphia, Pa...... +39 58 2 
Philadelphia, Pa...... +39 57 27 
Poe Satay we soe es +44 51 48 
Posen, Poland........ +52 23 47 
Potsdam, Germany. ..|+52 22 56 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y...|+41 41 18 
Prague, Czecho- 

slovakia: . Us... 5.) - 5 16 
Princeton, N. J....... +40 20 47 
Princeton, N. J....... +40 20 57 
Providence, R. I...... +41 15 
Pulkowa, Russia...... +59 46 18 
Quebec, Canada...... +46 47 = 


Santa Ciara, Calif.... 
Santiago, Chile 
South Bethlehem, Pa.. 
South Hadley, Mass. . 


Springfield, Iil........ +39 48 
St. Louis, Mo........ +38 38 
Stonyhurst, England..|+53 50 


Strasbourg, France....|+48 35 

Swarthmore, Pa.....- +39 54 16 
Sydney, N.S. W..... —33 51 41. 
Syracuse, N. Y....... +43 2 13 
Tacubaya, Mexico....]}+19 24 17 
Tartu, Estonia....... +58 22 47 
Tashkent, Turkestan..|+41 19 31 


Washington, D.C.... 
Washington, D. C.... 


Wellesley, Mass...... 42 17 37 
Wellington, N. Z..... ~41 17 3 
West Point, N. Y....|/+41 23 22 
Wilhelmshaven, 

Germany.......«: +53 31 52 
Williams Bay, Wis....|+42 34 12 
Williamstown, Mass. .|/+42 42 30 
Woodstock, Md...... +39 20 5 
Wynnewood, Pa...... +39 59 45 
Zo-Se, China......... +31 5 47. 
Zurich, Switzerland...|+47 22 38 

It Go? 
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Astronomical—Latitude and Longitude of Observatories 
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explosion on the Island of Krakatao, in 1883, was 


heard as far off as Bangkok, over 1,400 miles away. 
Sound travels through hot summer air (100°) at 


1,266 ft.a second; at zero through dry air at 1,088 to 


1, 
ond 


ice-cold water, 4,938; granite, 12,960; iron 
to 17,390; steel, cast, 16,360; wood 
prick, 11,980; glass, 16,410 to 19,690; clay 


15,480 
12,620; 


150 ft. a second. In other mediums (feet per sec- 
)—ice-cold vapor, 4,708; vapor at 60 degrees,5,657; 


nee 


rock, 11,420; gold, 5,717 to 6,890; silver, 8,658. 


nerican Mother, Father and Woman of the Year, 1948 


Democracy Live’ educational program, The Amer- 
ican Woman’s Association, 111 E. 48 St., New York 


try. 
oe 
242 and 243.) 


named Dr. Lillian Moller Gilbreth, of 
N. J., Woman of the 
achievement”? in commerce and indus- 


Year, for her 


820 Astronomical—Visibility at Sea; Knots and Miles . 
Visibility at Sea 


5 z Source: United States Coast Guard ' 

The table following gives the approximate geographic range of visibility for an object which may} 
seen by an observer S hose eye is at sea level; in practice therefore, it is necessary to add to thes : 
distance of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above sea level. | : 


DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


+ 


Height, Nautical Height, | Nautical Height,) Nautical Height, Naw 
F oe Miles Feet Miles Feet: | Miles Feet Miles 
5 25 55 8.5 110 12.0 450 24. 
10 3.6 60 8.9 120 12.6 oe | 
15 4.4 65 9.2 130 13.1 550 26.38 | 
{ 20 5.1 70 9.6 140 13.6 28.0 
25 - 5.7 75 9.9 150 14.1 650 29.1 
30 6.3 80 10.3 16.2 700 30.3 — 
35 6.8 85 10.6 250 18.2 800 2a | 
40 7.2 10.9 300 19.9 900 34. 
45 (is 95 11.2 350 21.5 1,000 36.2 
50 8.1 100 | 11.5 400 | 22.9 — 


The table following gives the approximate eographic range of visibility for an object which 
seen by an observer whose eye is at lake level: in practice, therefore, it is necessary to add to 
distance of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above lake level. 4 

DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE LAKE LEVE 
Height, in| Statute Height, in| Statute Height, in| Statute Height, in| Statutt 
eet Miles feet Miles feet | “Miles feet Mile 


may 
4 


2.9 9.8 8 450 
4.2 10.2 5 500 
5.1 10.6 as 550 
5.9 11.0 6 600 
6.6 11.4 2 650 
7.2 11.8 Se 700 
7.38 12.2 9 800 
8.3 12.5 9 900 
8.9 12.9 24.7 1,000 
264 


13.2 
Roughly speaking, the distance of visibility in | for the first mile is about 9 inches, and incres 
nautical miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the at first approximately as the square of the dis aris 
square root of the height of the light above sea The approximate curvature effect may be fo 

by multiplying the square of the distance in Mm 
by .6, the answer being in feet. =| 


© 
w 


evel. 
The actual curvature of the surface of the earth 
CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES 
Station Lo SF F Station Cr Station 


Hilisboro Inlet, Fla... . - 5,500,000||Kauhola, Hawaii. ...... 560,000 
' Liston Range, Del...... 5,000,000||Cape Elizabeth, Me..... 0 Lig Wash! oc) eee 

White Shoal, Mich..... 0}|Pigeon Point, Calif... .. OTC. vanaee 

Molokai) T. H......... DOE Pt. Range, 
North Head, Wash. 
s Piedras Blancas, 
St. Augustine, Fla...... Cape May, N. Y.. 
* Split Rock, Minn....... 450,000||No. Manitou Sh’l, 
.. ..115200,000]|Cape Canaveral, Fla....| 430,000|/Beayertail, Rhode Isl. 
Point Arguello, Calif... .|1,200,000 gp re heh aad Sturgeon Bay Can, W! 
Nawiliwili, Hawail......}1,200,000||_ Entrance, Mich 400,000]|Edik Hook, Wash. 


a 


Cape San Juan, P. R....|1,200,000]|Pensacola, Fla. . Mifflin N.S. 
Kilauea, T. H.......... 1,100,000||Marquette, Mich : % Be ee ee x 
Hereford Inlet, N. J .11,100,000}|Rock of Ages, Mich..... Chester Range, Pa: eet 


Devils Island, Wis......| 400,000||Tinicum Is. 

The Graves, Mass...... Bellevue Range, AE 
Pt. Arena, Calif........ Ponce de LeonInlet, Fla, 
Sabine Pass, La........ 380,000]|Umpqua River, Oreg.. .. 


Jupiter Inlet, Fla... 
Point Sur, Calif 
Cape St. Elias, Al 


Buffalo, N. Y.......-. ‘ St. George Reef, Galif..-| 370,000||Montauk Poi 
Cape Cod, Mass, ...... Staten Island, N. Y..... Two pet ST 
Heceta Head, Ore...... 0||Marblehead, Ohio...... E. River Range, N. Dee, 


0}|Petit Manan, Me....... Cape Spencer, Alaska...) 2 
C’p. Hinchinbrook, Ala. .|- 
sd 6 as, mh PSR a 330,000||Manhattan Range, Ohio 


ee, ‘000||Cape Blanco, Ore... ....| 320,000||Poin 
Pt., Mich.....| 700,000||Cape Fiattery, Wash....| 300,0 Mt. Doo Me..: 
Marcus Hk Range, Del. 640,000 North Point, Wis. . rr Cape San Blas, Fla 
MNES s+. : ape ange, N. J. 7 Texas... 
‘Anacape Isl, Calif... *. Boe OO Sea Ree ee) Spee ee 
Pauwela Pt.. Hawall....| 560/000||Stratford Pt., Conn...) _| 290;000 


The Fire Island, N. Y., Light is 167. ft. high; visible 19.3 nauti iles; er" 
tye heing 16 fest above sea level. g autical miles; distance based on ob sony 
eee a the ee ore bees in most of | the sea. 

e larger lig ouses, electric incandescent lamps The highest light on of ¢ 
placed inside the larger sizes of lenses producing | tinental United States is Lt Cape atendeeiaie 
beams of as much as 5,500,000 candlepower where | 422 feet above the level of the sea. ‘ 
such brilliance is required. The highest light on the Atlantic coast of x 

The highest light maintained by the U.S. Coast | tinental United States is the rear range li 
Guard is on top of the island of Lehua, Hawaiian | Marcus Hook Range, on the Delaware Riv x1 
Islands. This light is 707 feet above the level ot | feet above the level of the sea. : 


Knots and Miles 


Source: United States Coast and G 
The U. S. Statute Mile is 5,280 feet in length. The Kuot isa mening of speed; a ed. 
On the Continent most of the old miles, which | knot being a speed of one nautical mile g 
varied in length from about 3,300 feet to over 36,000 LER e an 
feet, have been replaced, officially at least, by the | 4 Nautical Mile—I.152 statute miles; a Fa 
kilometer, which equals 0.62 statute mile or 3,280.8 | —6 feet; a Cable—100 fathoms or 600 feet. | 
fest A ctst dcaeranh! ee tein ae proximately 0.1 nautical mile. 
autic ographic, or Sea e at any i 

place is.considered for purposes of navigation, to be Pt reap a ti = Shee neutiony 
eg length of one minute of latitude at| miles into statute miles, multip! nautical mi 
a Place Nautical Mile is 6,080.20.féet ‘in length | "2516, oF Foushly 1.4 /T...5., ni 
and equal to one-sixtieth of a degree of a great | ,_ United States Air Forces and the Navy 
sae of S Benece spioee suaeEe is ag Ae area | pee ed aA Serb aeronautical unit 
e area 0 e surface 0 e eart arke’s | and the nautical. mile as the correspondi 
spheroid of 1866). distance. eee 4 , : 


Cal 
> Se 
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PORTING EVENTS OF 1948 AND RECORDS 
Ry World Series of 1948 


Composite Box Score of Six Games 
CLEVELAND INDIANS 


bat. fidg. 

8. ab. rr. h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. bb. go. avg. po. a2 e. a 
6 23 = 4 eo 1 L200" Ras 13) SO Ge ees 
6 22 1 Fila eco 1 2-22 oe 218, 40... 6 1 917 
i 3 1 Eanes OO 70 L’..0 abe a5 1 0 1.000 
6 22 oy 6 2 eee ee . ar ak 1 .273 11 14 O 1.000 
G22 Se 2. OO ry 1 2 182 915 13). Shes eae 
6 21 = 2°00. 0, 62/0) 22) 23) eae 1.933 
4 13 1 1 O45 > OF 1 1 46.0772 ST aie Gene 
Sk /0). 00. 0 0° 0 0° 0. 0.° 000) 10 e0 Rae 
eS 0, OO OO Oe 0. 20 1 .000 2° © ~:@- 1000 
BAS se ee Oo Bee O 1 4,00 1 ...500 2 (0, 20-000 
6. 20-30 | -6.6)8..0 $f 1 0. «2300; 60°. 7 4 fieeaoeG: 
6.19 2 42° 0. OG. 2 5 BO 425 Sis 25 See 
2° 4.0 0° 0 0 0 .0 0 2. 000 (2° 45°0eiae 
= ange oO 0 8% O00. 0 0.000" 3 29s eae 
2 4 S a 2 0-56 7B Fe .500: 0. 75“ Siaeaae 
ae. ee ll eee ee ek ae: 1 .000 -<1* 1 {OS eine 
1-0 0.0.0 0 0 °0 °0-.-0 (4000— OeaD eee 
1 0.0: G6°O. 0. 0 0 .6 0- .000°2 O04 0-2-8 
1 oOo 0 © OO. 0-0-0 -0:" 0.000) 0" 2 
Iso 8.0. 0 UO CO,.0-"0 40. 00h SE eee 1.000- 
i 10. 0.0 0 .0 0 0 - 0°. 000° 0 =O] Ona 
1 i 6 0.0. @ O60 .0 1.--000>0 0322 
1 iP eae. 9 es Or OO LO 1 000° 0 © 5.000 
191 17 38 7 © 4 16 12 26° 199 159 “72-28 -987 
BOSTON BRAVES bie fids. 

¢. ab. r. h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. bb. so. avg. po. a. C- ave 
Sons ta es .Ok O.. Le A ae 192 10 2 90 1,000 
a? Sa 1 o.. O Date 2 167 te E25 Soe 
Sie oe ee Se. (OD Lape 1 389 44 5 O 1.000 
Baw AO FD AD pS ge 3 333° <11ed4. 4 See Sees 
WIS. Be Se Oyo By eS NR, 211 20), & eae 
a et See MO Oe a tua TL 222-19 2. 0 fone 
Be er PEL I I. co. 8 1.0 0 125 207 Deere 
Eropte.  -65-000°.0 2. 0° C4 “ae 0 oO 1.000 
ee ain’ ay Ope O Lt 0 0° .000) 2) cee 
Beth: 4,4 1 ee eee 1 7 0 ».286 7 S22 ago 
2 10. 0 0-90 0 0. 0°" 0 2O0O Oates .000 
i Bh. abies Ol: 0" (Oy <0 20 70. ae 2 0 1.000 
ie BOS Oe” OD). O LoD 1 ‘000 0 3 9O 1.000 
Pte Dee Oe 0 Oe 0 00k 0 oO .000 
a, 20 Sieh. Oe 0. O20) 00 000m 0 0 _.000 
Nn am fi Oe Oe OD Or Te 1 7500. 2 <0". SOt> 22008 
ps 26-30 + Or 06 0  O Ol 0 000 ere 0 O 1,000 
S42 Su 0 1 of. 6. 0 0 0 2. 220059 penta 1,000 
1 t 0 0-06 6 0-0 0 70-000 ste 0 .000 
STO Oc Oe Oe O° OTs ‘000 0 0 0  .000 
187 17 43 6 0 4 16 16 19  .230 156 54 6 .972 


ruck out for Barrett in seventh of second game, and grounded out for Voiselle in seventh of 


game. 

Srounded out for Potter in ninth of second game. 

tru out for Voiselle in eighth of third game, and ran for Stanky in nintH of sixth game. 
ied out for Masi in ninth of fourth game. 

epped out for Paige in seventh of fifth game. 

ick out for Judnich in eighth of fifth game. s 

ck out for Muncrief in ninth of fifth game. 

pped into double play for Spahn in ninth of sixth game. 


COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS 


Se ee 2 0 3 7 1 2 0 1 —17 
ENS pole ve © Roe SRE aeons 4 0 1 1 0 1 7 3 0 —17 
. PITCHING SUMMARY 
* ‘ ¢. ce. ip. h. rf. er, bb. so. hb. wp. w. 1, pet: _efe 
ee uNere tere, ol T eG NO ne 2 0 1.000% 165 
Tie le Oseiee Ge” $0" Abt. Sve) Uae 0 1.000 90.00 
i ae ee Jen hl yh 1 2. 0. 0° 2. Wir hosG Sa aae 
dD pial4ie 10 38h) Sue SL Oo Oe 2 00 5.02 
t. 0.16 foes. Fi BO 80s OOo 600 81.00 
Tee OS: ey teh" - Oy" 0 Ota ee 27.00 
LAG: See nO WO OL ae ae 0 0 #00 90.00 
oe Ore P02 3057/0... 27 /0- oor 0.00 
le aie 4 Ge So i.0 9 0) eee al 500 =—-1.06 
gO; 12 On 14-4 Br 12.0) COR 500 3.00 
Teh OAs eu te cee dO =0 0° 1 .000 2.70 
SF ah ayes Vultee oe ae 9 ee ee a 0 40° Ee 000s be 
a) Ors 18 Oe he O)S> 1-0. SO Gina 000 0.00 
o = Orbis CeO. br p27 abr @ 06,7508 000 8.44 
SUMMARY 


Gordon, Torgeson. Sacrifices—Feller, Salkeld, M. McCormick, Stanky, Clark. 
Dark, Voiselle. Double plays—Holmes and Torgeson; Dark, Stanky and By 
H Gordon and Robinson 2; Gordon, Boudreau_and Robinson 2; Bearden, Gordon 
inson; Keltner, Gordon and Robinson; Tucker and Robinson; Lemon, Boudreau and 
Elliott, Stanky and Torgeson, Hegan and Gordon. Balks—Paige, Lemon, Left on bases— 
34, Boston 34. Umpires—Barr (NL), Summers (AL), Stewart (NL), Grieve (AL), Paparella 
1. 


nelli (NL). : 
es— . second, 39,633: third, 70,306; fourth, $1,897; fifth, 86,288, sixth, 
Times Tr aa aes ema sccatid: ria: third, 1:36; fourth, 1:31; fifth, 2:39; sixth, 2:17. 
First game, $180,122.22; second, $178,419.63: third, $345,614.47; fourth, $370,775.03; fifth, 
B sixth, $179,975.48. Total, $1,633,685.56. 


ene" 
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Sporting Events—World Series of 1948 


Box Scores of 1948 World Series Games 


First Game, Braves Field, Boston, Mass. 


October 6 
CLEVELAND INDIANS 
ar * ah , po, 5 - 
Mitchell, If...... 
Doby, Ch. 2 <4. 4 0 1 3 i) 0 
Boudreau, s8..... 4 0 0 2 1 0 
Gordon, 2b...... 4 0 1 1 1 0 
Keltner, 3b...... ~ 0 1 1 1 0 
agonieh, Th... «.. 4 0 0 2 0 0 
Robinson, 1b..... 3 0 0 10 1 0 
Megan, ©. ...2..- 3 0 1 2 1 0 
Pelleryp. 2... fs. 2 0 0 1 4 uf 
FLOEALG A is 0 < 32 0 4 24 9. 90 
BOSTON BRAVES 
ab. se, h. po. a. e. 
Holmes, rf....... 4 0 1 5 0 0 
Wark S9in i. 5. 4 0 0 1 1 0 
Torgeson, lb..... 2 0 0 t 0 0 
Hilfott, 3b........ 3 0 0 1 0 2 
Rickert, If... ....- 3 0 1 5 0 i) 
Salkeld, c....:... 1 0 0 5 1 0 
EST aes Ee Greet, (ODO 8 
M. McCormick, ct 2 0 0 5 0 0 
Stanky, 2b....... 2 0 0 0 1 i) 
Sisti, 2b......... 0 0 0 0 0 i) 
RITA De occ ss) o's. d 3 0 0 0 0 0 
Rotal..,<..... 24 1 Pa? 3 2 
Cleveland....... feo O00. & 0. 0h p--O 
HOSGOI gets 2a ts ses Seo OO.) Os Qrale ne 


Feller 2, Boudreau, Keltner, Judnich). 
Umpires—Barr (NL), plate; Summers (AL), 1b; 
i 3b; Paparella 


total net 
$91,862.33; 
clubs’ and 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 40,135; 
-receipts, $180,122.22; players’ share, 
Commissioner’s share, $27,018.33; 
leagues’ share, $61,241.56. 
- How runs were scored—Boston’s sole run was 
scored in the eighth inning. Salkeld walked on five 
pitches and Phil Masi was sent in to run for him. 
M. McCormick rolled a sacrifice.bunt along the 
first baseline and was put out, Feller to Robinson 
as Masi took second. Stanky walked, Sibby Sisti 
running for him. Sain was out on a line drive to 
Judnich. Feller nearly picked Masi off second with 
a throw to Boudreau. Masi was called safe and 
Boudreau protested mildly. Masi scored the win- 
panes on when Holmes singled between Keltner and 
\ rd base. 


Second Game, Braves Field, Boston, Mass. 
October 7 


CLEVELAND INDIANS 


] 
s 


ROSE He HC OOO 
> 


| eumoconmmones 


Mitchell, If. . 
Clark, rf... . 
Kennedy, rt. 
Boudreau, ss 
_ Gordon, 2b 
Keltnor, 3b 


pl oHosoHHcoH” 
oloonmwonnmeont 
=| p 
IA | POWOOwWNOSO} 
mw | ococoHcooo? 


i] 
x 


BOSTON BRAVES 
ab. 


Howe 


Holmes, rf. 
Dark, 88.... 
Torgeson, 1b 
Elliott, 3b. 
Ri 


_ 


‘ 


wl cococccoosHono® 


Potter, p. 
bSanders. 


Bl HOHobbaHHep Re 

wl ococosccoosooHe”™ 
| coocoHNOHORNHOF 
| coc OHHH 


nN 
I 
rl onl 
wl OCOoOoRrwoocouehy-: 


B % 
By 


aStruck out for Barret in sev 
bGrounded out for Potter in 
Cleveland. ........ 0.5.0.0. 2 
Boston., lee Oars 0 


th. 
nth. 


oe EF 

coop 
° 

co 


Runs batted in—Elliott, Gordon, Doby, Boue 
Kennedy. 

Two-base hits—Doby, Boudreau, Stanky. Se 
fices—Stanky, Clark. Double plays—Holmes 
Torgeson; Boudreau, Gordon and Robinson; © 
don, Boudreau and Robinson. Left on AS}: 
Cleveland 8; Boston 8. Earned runs—Clevelan 3 
Boston 0. Bases on balls—Off Spahn 2 (Robing 
Hegan); Lemon 3 (Stanky, Salkeld 2). Struck o9 
By Spahn 1 (Clark); Lemon 5° (Rickert, EL) 
Dark, F. McCormick, M. McCormick); Barres 
(Doby); Potter 1 (Doby). 

Pitching summary—Off Spahn 6 hits, 3 run 
414 innings; Barrett 1 hit, 0 rums in 224; Pow 
1 hit, 1 run in 2. Losing pitcher—Spahn. 

Umpires—Summers (AL), plate; Stewart 
1b; Grieve (AL), 2b; Barr (NL), 3b; Pinelli 
lf; Paparella (AL), rf. Time of game—2:14. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 39,633; total 
receipts, $178,419.63; players’ share, $90,994 
Commissioner’s share, $26,762.94; clubs 


leagues’ share, $60,662.68. if 


Two-game totals—Paid attendance, 79,768; 
net receipts, $358,541.85; players’ share, $182,856 
Commissioner’s. share, $53,781.27; clubs’ { 
leagues’ share, $121,904.24. : 


How runs were scored—Boston’s only run —~ 
scored in the first inning. Dark hit Lemon’s ff 
pitch for a single when Gordon fumbled, = 
reached third on Torgeson’s single to right. DE 
scored when Elliott singled over Boudreau’s he 
Cleveland’s scoring, their first of the series, be 
in the fourth. Boudreau lined a double inside © 
right field corner, scoring on Gordon’s single! 
left. Gordon took second on the throw to the pb 
which was cut off by Spahn. Keltner sent 
foul fly to Rickert in front of the left field bi 
ers. Doby shot a ground single into right 
scoring Gordon, putting Cleveland ahead, — 
Cleveland’s third run was scored in the fifi 
Mitchell lined a single over Dark’s head. Cl 
sacrificed, Torgeson to Stanky who covered | fi 
base. Boudreau stabbed a single between Spahgj 
legs, scoring Mitchell. The Indians scored ag 
the ninth. Hegan beat the throw to first f 
Dark bobbled Hegan’s grounder, and reached sj 
ond when Lemon bounded out to Torgeson. 
threw out Mitchell, Hegan moving to third. 
scored when Kennedy’s Texas Leaguer dro] 
pore McCormick, Holmes and Stanky in § 
center. 


Third Game, Municipal Stadium, Cleveland, 0 


October 8 
BOSTON BRAVES 
ab. a h. r ‘, 
Holmes, rf... ....: 4 0 0 ag *0 
Dark, 8... cea 4 0 1 3 2 
M. McCormick, If 4 0 1 6 0 
Elliott, 3b....... 3 0 1 2 1 
F. McCormick, 1b 3 0 1 5 1 
Conatser, cf..... 3 0 0 ni 0 
NEGA G2 ete ee 3 0 0 2 0 
Stanky, 2b....... 3 0 1 2 3 
Bickford, p...... 0 0 0 0. aaa 
Voiselle, p.... 1 0 0 1 0 
aRyan..... 1 0 0 0 0 
Barrett, p 0 0 0 0 Oe 
Total... 5.2.2 29.0" 5 2am 
: CLEVELAND INDIANS het 
ab. : h. K « 
Mitchell, If. . ‘3 vf) 0 i! % 
Doby, ef. . bee 3 0 1 i 0 
Boudreau, ss 3 0 0 1 2% 
Gordon, 2b. 4 Ot. oO 3 4 
Keltner, 3b. 3 i 0 COs 
Judnich, rf 3 Of a9 1 ag 
Robinson, 1b 3 0 1 14 0 
Hegan, c.. 3 0 1 5 0 
Bearden, p.. 3 1 2 0 6 
Total icecane 28 "2 is 27 16 
aStruck out for Voiselle in eighth. 
Boston. .'i. cha 0-0 -O OTORG 
Cleveland...... 2 60s 0 +1 oD OG 0 0 ; 
hae batted in—Hegan. ; 
wo-base hits—Bearden, Dark. Sacrifice—E 
ford. Double plays—Dark, Stanky and F. McC 
mick; Bearden, Gordon and Robinson; Kelti 
Gordon and Robinson. Left. on -bases—Bosto 
Cleveland.7. Earned runs—Cleveland 1, Ba 


balls—Off Bickford 5 -(Doby, Judni 
unt Sgiaet) See Sia 
» M. McCormick, 7 
Bickford 1’ (Judnich), "ne 
Pitching summary—Off Bickford 4 hits 2 


Mit 


es 


a .- 
mnings; Voiselle 1 hit 0 runs in 325; Barrett 
s 0 runs in 1. Losing pitcher—Bickford. 
apires—Stewart (NI), plate; Grieve (AL), 
base; Barr (NL), second base; Summers (AL), 
| base; Paparella (AL), left field; Pinelli (NL). 
, field. Time of game—1.36. 
utistics—Paid attendance, 70,306; total net re- 
S $345,614.47; players’ share, $176,263.38; 
jioner’s share, $51,842.17; clubs’ - and 
les’ share, $117,508.92. 
wee game totals—Paid attendance, 150,074; 
net receipts, $704,156.32; players’ share, $359,- 
2; Commissioner’s share, $105,623.44; clubs’ 
leagues’ share, $239,413.16. 


Tfuns were scored—Cleveland’s first score 


in the third inning when Bearden sent a 
double over Holmes’ head, the ball bouncing 
fence in deep right field, 355 feet from the 
, tor the Indians’ first hit off Bickford. Mitch- 
yalked on five pitches. Doby hit a sharp 
onder to Stanky, who threw to Dark forcing 
sll, but Dark’s relay to FP. McCormick for a 
& play was wild, allowing Bearden to score. 
Indians scored their second run in the 
hh. Keltner walked and Judnich struck out. 
nson lined Bickford’s first pitch into left field 
Single and Keltner went to second. Hegan also 
Bickford’s first pitch, a line single to center, 
ng Keltner. 


Game, Municipal Stadium, Cleveland, Ohio 


October 9 
BOSTON BRAVES 

ab. x h. po. a. e. 
Beet = '=Pe 4 0 0 0 1 0 
aaa 4 0 0 2 5 0 
me SDe.. 3 0 2 11 2 0 
iy Ress 4 0 0 2 2 0 
ra 4 1 2 2 0 0 
eCormick, ct 4 0 1 1 0 0 
ee 3 0 0 3 1 0 
SaaS 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Pecans 3 3 0 1 1 1 0 
{aaa 2 0 1 2 Ps 0 
re 32 1 7 24 14 0 


CLEVELAND INDIANS 


ab. x. h. po. a e. 

ge 4 1 1 2 0 0 

BE ge tere st 3 1 1 2 0 0 

Ban, SS..... 3 0 1 2 4 0 

oP hems 3 0 0 4 1 0 

eho 3 0 0 1 2 0 

Bi inte he « 3 0 0 1 0 0 

Sen a 0 0 0 - 0 0 

Sa 3 0 2 8 1 0 

ae 2 0 0 5 1 0 

Meds sive 3 0 0 1 1 0 

SEA 27 2 Si" 27 PLAS 0 
out for Masi in ninth. 

6 aaa ia: (0) OF ‘Ol -t 0" -0—3 

Orb. 07.0- (Or FOG. 0: 2=2 


‘batted in—Boudreau, Doby, Rickert. 


9-base hits—Torgeson 2, Boudreau. Home runs 
y, Rickert. Sacrifices—Sain, Hegan. Double 
Zoudreau, Gordon and Robinson. Earned 
Boston 1, Cleveland 2. Left on bases—Boston 
yeland 2. Bases on balls—Off Gromek 1 (Tor- 
). Struck out—By Sain (Gromek, Judnich 2); 
lek 2 (Rickert, M. McCormick). 
pires—Grieve (AL), plate; Barr (NL), first 
Summers (AL), second base; Stewart (NL), 
A ; Pinelli (NL), left field; Paparella (AL), 
ield. Time of game—1:31. 

stics—Paid attendance, 81,897; total net re- 


>, $370,775.03; players’ share, $189,094.27; 
a share, $55,616.25; clubs’ and 
es’ share, $126,064.51. 


{game totals—Paid attendance, 232,971; 
‘net receipts, $1,074,931.35; *players’ share, 
3.99: .Commissioner’s share, $161,236.69; 
“and Leagues’ share, $365,477.67. 

ers share only in first four games. 


ke, Mitchell lined a single through the 
of the Winmond? Torgeson made a diving 
Mf Doby’s smash off first and flipped the ball 
“who covered first; for the putout. Mitchell, 
he Botte acst en a cine: 
; double inside Ts e line. Cleve- 
een nd. score came in the third inning 


‘stri 
ot 
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Fifth Game, Municipal Stadium, Cleveland, Ohio 
October 10, 

BOSTON BRAVES 
ab. 2 h. 5 a. e. 

Holmes, rf.. 5 2 2 si 0 0 
Dark, 88... ¢ .% 4 L 1 1 1 0 
Torgeson, 1b 5 1 2 10 1 0 
Elliott, 3b. . 4 3 y. 1 3 0 
Rickert, if 5 1 1 3 0 0 
Salkeld, ¢ x 4 2 L 8 0 0) 
M. MeCormick, 5 1 i 2 0 0 
Stanky, 2b... 3 0 1 ul 2 v0 
Potter, p.. 2 0 1 1 0 0 
Spahn, p.. 2 0 0 0 Mi 0 

Roetaly Sage 0.2<9 39 il 12 27 8 0 

CLEVELAND INDIANS 
ab. i h. po. a. e. 

Mitchell, If....... 3 1 1 3 0 0 
Doby;, i>: 2:2 F 4 0 0 4 0 1 
Boudreau, ss. ‘ 4 i) 2 oO 3 0 
Gordon, 2b...... 3 1 1 2 ti 0 
Keltner, 3b...... 3 1 0 1 1 1 
Judnich, rf....... 3 z 1 3 0 0 
DBoone .. .5 5. Fe 1 0 0 0 0 0 
ts eae pie e ENE 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Robinson, 1b 4 0 me: 2 0 
BECTEN TE, << slo 'eck 4 1 1 4 zt 0 
Peliet-De ss +: ooh 2 0 i) 1 0 6 
Klieman, p...... 0 0 0 0 0 oO 
Christopher, p.... 0 0 0 0 0 0 

WIRD? Di 3.01 Star ds 0 0 0 0 0 0 
aRoger, ... wes 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Muoncrief, p...... 0 0 0 1 0 0 
Slipion. 75+. s > 1 0 0 0 0 0- 

aptabhic. 5... 33 5 6 27 8 2 


aPopped out for Paige in seventh. 
bStruck out for Judnich if eighth. 
eStruck out for Muncrief in ninth. 


Bostow,.23(77 9s 3 0 1.°0 0.1.6 0G 
Cleveland...... 1 0 0-4 0 0 0 0° 0% 
Runs batted in—Elliott 4 Mitchell, Judnich, 


Hegan 3, Salkeld, Torgeson, Rickert, M. McCor- 
mick, Stanky, Spahn. 


Two-base hit—Boudreau. Home runs—Elliott 2, 
Micchell, Hegan, Salkeld. Sacrifice—Dark. Earned 
runs—Boston 11, Cleveland 5. Left on bases— 
Boston 6, Cleveland 4. Bases on balls—Off Potter 2 
(Gordon, Keltner); Spahn 1 (Mitchell); Feller 2 
(Stanky 2); Klieman 2 (Elliott, Salkeld). Struck 
out—By Feller 5 (Rickert 2, Potter, Elliott, 
Spahn); Spahn 7 (Doby, Hegan 2, Gordon, Boone, 
Tipton, Keltner). 


Pitching summary—Off Potter 5 hits 5 runs in 
315 innings; Spahn 1 hit 0 runs in 53%; Feller 8 
hits 7 runs in 613; Klieman 1 hit 3 runs in 0 
(pitched to three batters); Christopher 2 hits 1 run 
in 0 (pitched to two batters); Paige 0 hits 0 runs 
in 24; Muncrief 1 hit 0 runs in 2. Balk—Paige. 
Winning pitcher Spahn, losing pitcher Feller. 


Umpires—Barr (NL), plate. Summers (AL), first 
base. Stewart (NL), second base. Grieve (AL), 
third base. Paparella (AL), left field. Pinelli (NL), 
right field. Time of game—2:39. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 86,288; total net re- 
ceipts, $378,778.73; Commissioners’ sharee, $56,- 
816.81; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $321,961.92. 


Five game totals—Paid attendance, 318,259; total 
net receipts, $1,453,710.08; *players’ share, $548,- 
213.99; Commissioner’s share, $218,056.50; clubs® 
and leagues’ share, $687,439.59. 


‘*Players share only in the first four games. 


How runs were scored—Boston scored three runs 
in the first inning. Holmes hit Feller’s second pitch 
into right field for a single, and advanced to sec- 
ond on Dark’s slow dribbler to Keltner, an infield 
single. Judnich caught Torgeson’s low line drive 
into right center. Holmes and Dark scored when 
Elliott slammed an outside pitch into the crowd 
behind the right field wire fence for a home run. 
Cleveland scored one run in the first when Mitchell, 
with one called strike on him, hit Potter’s second 
pitch into the crowd behind the right field fence 
for a homer. Boston scored one run in the third 
with Elliott’s second consecutive home run, a line 
smash into the lower left field stands. Cleveland 
scored four runs in the fourth. Gordon lined a 
single into left; Keltner walked, and J udnich placed 
a handle hit over second base just beyond Dark’s 
reach. Gordon scored from second on the single, 
and Keltner reached third. Robinson’s easy liner 
was caught by Dark. Hegan hit a home run into 
the lower left field stands, scoring Keltner and 


t PaMeniee, Sie putting the Indians ahead, 5 to 4. 
nt 


ed the score with one run in the sixth 
a home run by Salkeld which barely 


inning, 


lcleared the fence in right field. Boston clinched 


the game with six runs in the seventh inning, 


¢ 
< = = 
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Sporting Events—World Series of 1948 


Holmes hit a single into left. center. Dark sent a 
sacrifice bunt along first base line. Holmes scored 
on Torgeson’s single over second base. Klieman, 
replacing Feller on the mound, walked Elliott. 
Rickert slammed a ground single past Gordon into 
center field, scoring Torgeson and sending Elliott 
to third. Elliott was permitted to score under the 


ground rules when Keltner missed Doby’s throw 
to head off Elliott and the ball rolled into the 
Braves’ dugout. Rickert was allowed to go to third 
on the same play. Salkeld walked. Pitcher Klieman 
was replaced by Christopher. M. McCormick hit 
a single into right, scoring Rickert and sending 
Salkeld to third. Stanky hit a single into right, 
scoring Salkeld and sending M. McCormick to 
third. Satchell Paige replaced Christopher on the 
mound. M. McCormick scored after the catch on 
Spahn’s high fly to Doby in deep center. 
Sixth Game, Braves Field, Beston, Mass. 
October 11 
CLEVELAND INDIANS 
ab. Fz h. po. a. e. 
Mitchell, If...... 4 1 1 3 0 0 
Kennedy, If 1 0 0 1 0 0 
Doby, rf 4 0 2 1 0 0 
Boudreau, ss 3 0 1 2 2 0 
Gordon, 2 4 1 1 3 3 0 
Keltner, 3b 4 1 1 0 3 0 
Tucker, cf 3 1 1 3 1 0 
Robinson, 1b 4 0 2 12 0 0 
Hegan, c 4 0 1 2 2 0 
Lemon, p. 3 0 0 0 3 0 
1 0 0 0 1 0 
35 4 10 27 15 0 
BOSTON BRAVES 
ab. r. h. po. a. e. 
Holmes, rf......- 5 r 2 1 0 0 
Wark, S8...2 5... 4 0 1 0 Le 0 
Torgeson, 1b..... 4 1 1 5 1 0 
Elliott, b........ 3 1 3 4 3 0 
Rickert, lf....... 3 0 0 5 0 0 
Conatser, cf..... ad 0 0 0 0 0 
Salkeld, c........ 2 6 0 4 1 ft) 
OE i Sess 1 0 1 3 0 0 
‘M,M’Corm’k, cf-lf 4 0 1 2 0 0 
Stanky, 2b....... 1 0 0 3 2 0 
ERGO says ato s,< vs 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Voiselle, p....... 1 0 0 0 0 0 
aF, McCormick. . 1 0 0 0 0 0 
erate, ieee ete. wc 0 0 0 0 1 it) 
MEER ea wis Cs a) 1 0 0 0 0 0 
TeOCRI 2. es 5 31 Ving 22 9 0 
aGrounded out for Voiselle in seventh. 
*bRan for Stanky in ninth. 
cHit into double play for Spahn in ninth. 
Cleveland....... 0 O0 YO O 2° 0 TT. O—4 
PRORCON ie oe cies + 0 60 0 1 0 0 '°0 2 O38 
Runs batted in—Boudreau, M. McCormick, Gor- 
.don, Hegan, Robinson, Conatser, Masi. 
Two-base hits—Mitchell, Boudreau, Torgeson, 


Records Broken or Tied in 1948 World Series 


¢ RECORDS BROKEN 

Highest receipts for one game—$378,778.73 (fifth 
game, Oct. 10, at Cleveland). 

Largest attendance for one game—86,288 cath 
game, Oct. 10, at Cleveland). (Old record, 81,897, 
set in fourth game, Oct. 9, at Cleveland.) Also 
record for single game. 

Most chances accepted by a third baseman (six- 
game series)—Bob Elliott, Boston, 25 chances (11 
putouts, 14 assists). Old record, set by Heinie Zim- 
N. Y. Giants, 23, 1917. , ‘ 
g players’ share—$6,772.05. Old record, 
$6,544.76, to Detroit Tigers of 1935. (Tiger amount 
included $100,000 radio rights.) 

Players’ pool—$548,213.99. Old record, $488,005.74, 
ein Louis Cardinals and New York Yankees in 


RECORDS TIED 
Most errors by a third baseman (six-game series) 
—Bob Elliott, Boston, 3. Tied with George Rohe, 
Chicago White Sox, 1906; Charlie Herzog, N. Y. 
Sits, 1911, and Travis Jackson, N. Y. Giants, 


Most putouts by outfielder (six-game series)— 
Marv Rickert, Boston, 20, Tied record set by Mike 
Kreevich, St. Louis Browns, 1944. : 


Professional Baseball Government 3 


Commissioner—Albert B. Chandler. 
Secretary-treasurer—Walter W. Mulbry. 
Office—2601 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
President—Ford C. Frick. 
Chairman of Board—John A. Heydler. 
Manager Service Bureau—Charles M: -Segar. - 
Office—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Masi. Home run—Gordon. “Sacrifice—Volh 
Double plays—Tucker and Robinson; Lem b 
dreau and Robinson; Gordon, Boudreau_and ~ 
inson; Elliott, Stanky and Torgeson, Hegane 
Gordon. Earned runs—Cleveland 4, Boston 3.) 
on bases—Cleveland 7, Boston 7. Bases on 
Off Lemon 4 (Stanky 2, Salkeld, Elliott); Void 
2 (Doby, Tucker); Bearden 1 (Stanky). S® 
out—By Voiselle 2° (Keltner, Hegan), m 
(M. McCormick); Spahn 4 (Hegan, Bearden, 
nedy, Doby). : 

Pitching summary—-Off Voiselle 7 hits, 3 
7 innings; Spahn 3 hits, 1 run in 2; Lemon 8 $ 
3 runs in'714; Bearden 1 hit, 0 runs in 125. BE 
pitcher—By Voiselle (Boudreau). Balk—hee 
Winning pitcher—Lemon. Losing pitcher—Voi 

Umpires—Summers (AL), plate; Stewart ( 
first base; Grieve (AL), second ; Barr ( 
third base; Pinelli (NL). left field; Paparella 
right field. Time of game—2:17. 

total 


Statisties—Paid attendance, 40,103; 
receipts, $179,975.48; Commissioner’s sharey 
996.32; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $152,979. 

Six game totals—Paid attendance, 358,362; 
net receipts, $1,633,685.56; *players’ share, $i 
213.99: Commissioner’s share, $245,052.82; © 
and leagues’ share, $840,418.75. ; 

*Players share only in the first four games. 


How runs were scored—Cleveland was the fin 
score. In the third inning Mitchell doubled 
the left field line. Doby sent a long drive to Ril 
at the left field wall for an out, Rickert’s pe 
throw to third holding Mitchell at second. Mit 
scored on Boudreau’s fly inside the right field? 
which went for a double. Boston scored one 
the fourth. Elliott singled down the third 
line. Rickert flied out to Mitchell near the lef 
wall. Salkeld walked. Elliott scored from secons 
M. McCormick’s single through the middle off 
diamond. The Indians scored two runs in 
sixth, the first a home run by Gordon over 
left field wall. Next, Keltner fouled to © 
Tucker walked on four pitches, and Robinson § 
a line single into right, sending Tucker to Um 
Hegan bounced out to Elliott, who threw to Ste 
at second, forcing Robinson. Tucker scored Wj 
Torgeson dropped Stanky’s high throw in ang 
tempted double play. In the eighth Cle tes 
scored their fourth run. Keltner smashed a 
off Spahn’s glove, beating Dark’s throw to #. 
Tucker singled to right, advancing Keltnt 
second. Keltner scored on Robinson’s single 
Torgeson’s head close to the right field foul 
The Braves scored two runs in their half off 
inning. Holmes hit Lemon’s first pitch for a} 
single to center. Dark lined out to Doby. Tor 
hit a double to the right field corner, 
holding to third, Elliott walked on three- 
to fill the bases. Holmes scored after the 
and Torgeson took third when Conaitser, bé 
for Rickert, flied out to Tucker in center,” 
batting for Salkeld, bounced a double off th 
field wall and scored Torgeson. 
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Mest assists by outfielder (six-game sé 
Tommy Holmes, Boston, 2 (record held 
players). a 

Least assists by a teamsin one game—Bos 
(first game Oct. 6). Tied record held by St. 
Cardinals, 1930 and 1934, and by ilad 
Athletics, 1930. 

Most putouts by outfield in one game—Bi 
15 (first game, Oct. 6). Tied record set by 
Giants, 1912. 2 

Most putouts by pitcher in one gam 
Lemon, Cleveland 3 (second game, Oct. 7): 
mark set by Nick Altrock, Chicago Whit 
1906, and by Jim Vaughn, ‘Chicago Cubs, 19 

Noe es by a third baseman in a nine-imv 
game—Ken Keltner, Cleveland (second gamé 
Peet se REAR, ¢ 

o triples by ubs (six-game series) 
record held by many clubs. 5 7 
of 


Most times at bat in one i one ¢ 
Boston (seventh inning, 


Tommy Holmes, 

game, Oct. 10), 2. (Tied record held by mani 
Most assists by first baseman in one game 

Robinson, Cleveland, 3 (second game, Oct. 7 

record held by many. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
pa eats secretary, treasurer—William 
Manager Service Bureau—Earl Hilligan. 
Office—310 South Michigan Avenue, Chic 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

President-treasurer—George ‘M. Trautma 
Vice president—Herman D. , ae 
Office—696 East Broad Street,Columbus 15, 
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How Players Shared World Series Money 


 ) _ SU Se eee ee 
Winnin Losing Winnin Losin: 

ke _G.|Players’ "Snare Players’ Share}/ Yr. | G.)Players’ ee Players’ % Sonne 
‘1 | 7 |Cardinals. ....$4,467/Athletics....$3,023|/1940 | 7 |Reds........ $5,803! Tigers 3,531 
2 | 4 |Yankees.... 1. 5,231)Cubs. ....... 4,244 |/1941 | 5 |Yankees. 11). 5,943 Dodgers: 222) asa9 
; 5 |Giants....... 4,257)Senators.... . 3,020 ||1942 | 5 |Cardinals.... 6,192) Yankees..... Z 

. if EY =. £,389/Tigers....... 3,354 || 1943 5 | Yankees..... 6,123) Cardinals 4.321 
5 6 |Tigers. ... 6,545}Cubs........ ,198 || 1944 6 |Cardinals..... 4,626)/Browns...... 2,743 
6 | 6 |Yankees...... 6,430/Giants....... 4,656 /)1945 z LP ORS Sc ietacy 6,443'Cubs........ 

71 5 Yankees. ins vs) 6,471/Glants. .c.... 4,489 || 1946 7 \Cardinals.... 3,757|Red Sox..... 2,052 
8 | 4 |Yankees..... 5,783/Cubs........ 4,674||1947 | 7 |Yankees..... 5,830| Dodgers. .... 4,081 
Pj 4 iYankees...... 5,542iReds_ .. 4.193 |/1948 | 6 |Indians...... 6,772|Braves...... 4,570 


* e Cleveland Indians divided their winning total of $230,250.29 into 30 full shares and 11 fractional 

es. The Boston Braves split their $153,500.20 purse into 31 full shares and four fractional shares, 

dition to cash payments of $380.90 to each of three other employees. Players shared in the first 

ames only. Their pot was $548,213.99, of which the world championship contenders got 70 per 

t for distribution. The second place teams in the league races split 15 per cent; third placers 10 per 
t and fourth placers 5 per cent. The office of the National Commission received $245,052.82. 


Baseball World Championships—1903-1948 


Winners Won Losers Won|| ¥r. Winners Won Losers Won 
3 jBoston,A.L...| 5 |Pittsb’gh,N.L..} 3 1926 |St. Louis, N.L..| 4 eS 3 
IN. Y., N. L. re|fused ns hg AL. 1927 |N. Y., A. L.....] 4 [Pitts., N.L 0 
5 1. 5 Se 4 ila., A. L, 1 1928 |N. Y., L.....]| 4 8. Louis, L. 0 
; 4 |Chicago, 2 1929 |Phila.,A.L....] 4 |Chicago, N. 1 
4 |Detroit, 0 1930 |Phila.,A.L....] 4 |St. Louis, N.L..] -2 
8 4 |Detroit, 1 1931 |St. Louis, N.L..} 4 {Phila A.L.....] 3 
g 4 |Detroit, 3 1932 |[N. Y.,A.L.....] 4 |Chicago,N.L...] 0 
0 4 |Chicago 1 1/1933 |N. ¥..N-L.....] 49 | Wash, AD...) 1 
1 & NY 2 1934 |St. Louls, N.L..] 4 |Detroit,A.L...} 3 
2 4 |N.Y. 3 1935 |Detroit,A.L...] 4 |Chicago, N. L. 2 
5 4 iN. Y. if 1936 |IN. Y.,A.L.....] 4 Way NG pe we 
. 4_ |Phils. 0 1937 JN. Y.,A.L.....} 4 IN. ¥..N-D.... 1 
5 4 |Phila. 1 1938 |N. Y., A. L....] 4 |Chicago,N.L...}] 0 
; 4 |{B’klyn, N. 1 19301N.Y., Asks, ¢ 4 |Cincinnati,N.L.| 0 
f 4 IN. Y. 2 1940 |Cinc., N. L.....] 4 |Detroit, A. L...] 3 
8 4 |Chicag 2 TEL ING Fo As Es 4 |B’klyn, N.L...} 1 
: 5 |Chicag 3 1942 /St. Louis, N. L. 4 oS ASM one 1 
D 5 \B'klyn, 2 1943 |N. ¥., A. L. ... 4 |St. Louis, N.L..q 1 
5 iN. YA. 3 1944 |St. Louis, N. L..| 4 |St.LouisA.L...} 2 
4 |N. Y.,A. 0 1945 |Detroit, A. L...| 4 |Chicago,N.L..| 3 
4 IN. Y., N. 2 1946 |St. Louis, N.L..} 4 |Boston,A.L....]| 3 
4 IN. Y.,N. 3 1947.1N. Y., A. L....| 4 |B’ kiya, Noi cee 
4 |Wash., A. 3 1948 |Cleveland, A.L.| 4 /Boston,N.L...1 2 

World Series Attendance and Receipts Since 1921 

Clubs G|Atten. | Recpts. Clubs G|Atten.| Kep<s. 


1 -Y., N. L.-N. Y., A. L..| 8/269,977| $900,233//1935/ Detroit, A. L.-Chic., N. L.| 6]286,672|$1,173,794 
2|N "¥..N.L.-N. Y., A. L..| 5|185,947| 605,475|/1936/N. Y., A. L.-N. Y.,N.L.. 6|302,924| 1,304,399 
"Y¥., A. L-N. Y¥., N. L. .} 6}301.430/1,063,815//1937/N. Y., A. L.-N. Y.,N.L.. 5|238,142) 1,085,994 
4 Wash., A. L.-N. Y., N. L..| 7/283,665)1,093,104//1938)N. Y., A. L.-Chicago, N.L.| 4/200,833 851,166 
ts., N. L.-Wash., A. L. .| 7/282,848/1,182,854//1939|N.Y., A. L.-Cin’nati, N. L.} 4/183,849 329 
38. L., N. L.-N. Y., A. L. .| 7/328,051/1,207,864|/1940/Cine., N. L.-Detroit, A. L.| 7|281,927| 1,322,328 
_Y., A. L.-Pitts., N. L. .| 4/207,105| 783,217|/1941|N. Y., A. L.-B’klyn. N. L..| 5|235,773| 1.107,762 
| “Y.,A.L.-St. Louis, N.L.} 4/199,072| 777,290/|1942|St. Louis, N L.-N.Y., A. L.| 5|277,101) 1,205,2 
| Phil., A. L.-Chic., N. L...| 5|190,490| 859,494|/1943|N.Y., A.L.-St. Louis, N.L.| 5 277,312) 1,105, 
Phila., A. L.-St. Louis, N.L.| 6|212,619] 953,772]|1944/St. Louis, NjL.,-St. L. A L.| 6|206,708| 90) 
H St.Louis, N.L.-Phila., A.L.| 7|231,567|1,030,723|/1945|Det., A. L.-Chi., N. L. 7|333,457| 1,592,454 
N. Y., A. L.-Chicago, N.L.| 4|191,998} 713.377|)1946)/St. L.. N. L.-Boston. A. L.| 7/250.071) 1,052,920 
i _Y., N. L.-Wash., A. L..| 5|163,076| 679,365)|/1947|N. Y.. A. L.-B’klyn, N. L,| 7|389,763| 2,137,549 
SL .N. L..-Detr.,A.L....| 7|281,510]1,128,995!/1948/Clevel’d,A.L,-Boston, N.L. 6/358,362! 1,633,685 


eceipts for 1948 do not include $150,000 for radio and $140,000 for television rights. Broadcasting 
mue (since 1946) goes to players’ pension fund. 


Little World Series of 1948 


ne Montreal Royals, playoff champions of the International League, defeated the St. Paul Saints, 
off Bacnions of the a meridat ‘Association, four games to one in the Little World Series of 1948. 
, St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 5 (night); Batteries—Podbielan and Dapper; Himes, Peapke, 
i phe a be r Samaklis, Griffith, and Anderson. Winning pitcher, 
‘ N r h €| Podbielan; losing pitcher, Himes. 


3) ee 00000040x—4 7 0 Fourth game, Montreal, Canada, Oct. 10; at- 
tteries—McGlothin and Anderson; Newcombe | tendance, #8 51d. 


Dap i i , McGlothin; lesin tr. Bee 
ne cmp Boge . Ste Pale He 8. a ae ted ae 0000000303 3 2 
ag ‘ or ek vit (alent: Mon breal si... ealiss we ook 01200050x-8 9 1 
ee ae : ‘ Batteries—Martin, Bankhead, Himes, Samaklis, 


ee 7 r h e| Haugstad, and Anderson; Newcombe and Dapper. 
breal .........-.---- 0300000047 9 2| Winning pitcher, Newcombe; losing pitcher, Martin. 
a se ar aa 100000020—3 5 1 
itteries—Banta, Laga, Newcombe, and Dapper; Fifth game, Montreal, Canada, Oct. 11; at- 
chead, Samaklis, Martin, and Anderson. Win-| tendance, 11,590. Bit, 
her, Banta; loging pitcher, Martin. ai Rant 
lird game, St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 8 (night); | Montreal 
dance, 8,375. r h-e|  Batteries—McGlothin, Martin, Haugstad, and 
z 2| Anderson; Banta, Laga, and Sandlock. Winning 
31 pitcher, Banta; losing pitcher, McGlothin, 


ie - Baseball’s Longest Throw 
ela Lejeune, in Cincinnati, O., Oct. 12, eclipsed (1/5.45). Spalding’s The Little Red Book. 
, threw a baseball 426 feet 914 inches. Later | 1926, page 121. 

0 not mention that this throw has been! =~ 


0100100002 3 1 
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FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 


American League Records in 1948 


nm 


= S$ $ 
~ 4 r= 
gl elelsl#iglelg E | os 
Sle) S)ols} 3/5) elds 
vic a|o =| fe ) BS, 
S12 Sl elasiclal »] o | & 
BiSlElEls|s\#lzls| 3] 5 | s3 
Olalzl|alalale Ole) a] a | Os 
Cleve*. . ..|—|12]10]16]13]14|16]16|97| 58]-626|——— 
Boston. .. .|11|—}14]12]15}15|15}14/96| 59}-619) 1 
Ria Vaiers Ws 12| 8|—|12|13}16|17|16|94| 60]-610} 214 
i *) 610] 10]—|10|18]14|16]84} 70]-545}12 14 
9] 7| 9|12|\—|11]16]14|78} 76].506]18 14 
8] 7] 6| 4/11/—|10}13|59| 94].386)37 
6| 7| 5] 8] 6|12|—|12|56| 97|.366)40 
6] 8] 6] 6} 8} 8} 9\—151|101].336|4416 


*The season ended in a tie and Cleveland won 
the play-off game from Boston, 8-3, Oct. 4, in 
Boston. It marked only the second American 
League flag to be won by Cleveland and the first 
since 1920, and was the first playoff game in 
American League history. 


CLUB BATLING (Unofficial) 

ae” X. h. 
Cleveland.156 870 1543 
| New York 154 847 1490 
Boston. ..155 905 1469 
St. Louis. . aeee 669 1440 


242 


2b. 3b. hr. rbi. sb. pc. 


BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 


Hiller, N. Y.....22 16 
Williams, Bos. . 137 509 
Boudreau, Clev.152 560 
Candini, Wash.. 35 23 
Mitchell, Cleve. 141 608 
Zarilla, St. L...144 529 
McCosky, Phila. 135 514 
Dillinger, St. L.150 644 
_ DiMaggio, N. ¥.153 594 
Byrne eo oe 31 47 
Majeski, Phila. .148 587 
Appling, Chic.. he 497 


Evers, Det..... 538 
Goodman, Bost.127 445 
Lindell, N. Y. 8 312 
Batts, Bos..... 45 119 


Kell, Det...... 92 367 
pore, Nav 25 469 
Phila... i. 113 384 


Vi 
Diaby, Cleve....121 438 
Brown, N. Y...113 363 


Widmar, St. L.. 49 10 
Keltner, Cleve..153 558 
Hitchcock, Bos. 49 124 
Scheib, Phila... 52 104 


Lipon, Detroit. 1121 457 
N. 55 24 


Page, 

Tipton, Cleve. 47 90 
Mullin, Det, ... 138 496 
Outlaw, Det. 74 198 
Garver, St. T.. 46 66 
Lemon, Cleve... 51 119 
Peck, Cleve.... 45 63 
Thompson, Wash. 46 36 
Crosetti, N. Y...17 14 
DiMaggio, Bos. 158 648 


Philley, Chi... .137 488 
Gordon, Cleve, .144 551 
Wright, Chi....135 457 
Tebbetts, Bos. .128 446 
Stewart, N.Y.Wal23 406 
Pain, Phila... ..145 520 
Edwards, Cleve. 54 155 
Kennedy, Cl-S.L,32 47 
Lehner, St. L...103 333 
Wakefield, Det. 110 322 
Kolloway, Chi..119 417 
Anderson, St. L. 50 88 


Stephens, poe, 155 635 
St. L..,,..123 454 


r. 


h. hr. rbi. 
6 4 
188 25 128 
199 18 107 
| 
204 4 54 
174 12 75 
168 0 46 
207. 2 44 
90 39 156 
1 ee Se 
185 11 120 
156 O 46 
168 10 101 
139 1 66 
97 13 55 
37 1 24 
84 9 37 
181 25 100 
113 2 44 
143 14 98 
117. 3 46 
132 14 64 
109 3 48 
41. 4 39 
oa. oe 
he Oe se 
166 31 116 
af 1, al 
31, 2 22 
132 12 63 
165 ~ 8 79 
a DP 2 
134 5 52 
Te On (2 
26 1 13 
143 23 80 
57 O 24 
tS: AL 
34 #5 21 
13 OO 8 
a0) 2 10 
4 0 0 
185 9 85 
150 27 113 
160 3 55 
138 5 42 
154 32 124 
127 4°61 
124 5 68 
113 7 68 
144 7 86 
43 3 18 
13 0 4 
92 2 46 
89 11 52 
1l4 6 37 
24. Tz 
i  - O29 
171 29 137 
122 °7 82 
72 OO 22 
61 O 18 
139 7 56 


sb. 


0 

4 

- 

0 .348 
2 

0 


ied 


1 

27. 

1 .320 
1 

2 


9 

1 

5. 

0 .311 
0 

0 


_ 


2 
2 
3 
0 
9 
0 
3 
0. 
0 .300 
a 
0 
0 
0 
6 
1 
4 
0 


~ 


0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
3 
3 
7 
5 
2. 
5 .278 
8 
10 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
i: 
Es 


BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
gab. rr. h. hr. ripe 


Keller, N. Y...._83 247 41 66 6 

Hodgin, Chi....114 331 28 88 1 34 
Berry, Det..... 86 256 45 68 O 15 
Campbell, Det.. 59 83 15 22 1 11 
Lake, Det...... 64 198 51 52. 2 19 
Moses, Bos..... 78 188 26 49 2 29 
Chapman, ee a 443 58°115 14 70 
Stevens, St. L. 5 289 33 75 1 26 
Tucker, Cleve. 33 242 52 63 1 20 
Christm’ n, W as.120 409 38 106 1 40 
Evans, Wash... 93 229 19 59 2 25 
McCahan, Phil. 17 31 4 8 O |8 
Judnich, Cleve.. 79 218 35 56 2 29 
McBride, Wash. 92 206 22 53 1 28 
Bearden. Cleve. 37 90 14 23 2 14 
Rizzuto, N. ¥..128 463 65118 6 50 
Rosar, Phila.... 90 302 30 77 4 41 
Moss, St. L....107 335 35 85 14 46 
Kozar, Wash...149 574 61 145 LSS 
Stirnweiss, N. ¥.141 515 90130 3 32 
Robinson, Clev.133 488 52 123 16 83 
Wertz, Det..... 118 386 49 97 7 68 
Joost, Phila....135 508 99127 16 55 
Michaels, Chi. .145 484 47 121 4 56 
Wooten, Wash.. 87 256 32 64 1 22 
Gil'n’w't'r, bbe 76 220 23 55 3 21 
Layden, St. L., 41 104 11 26 Oo 4 
Mapes, N. Y. 53: 88 19, 22 =teae 
Lupien, Chi...:154 607 69 151 6 63 
Yost, Wash....145 555 74 138 2 50 
Mayo, Det... .. 106 370 -35 92 3 41 
Robinson, Chi.. 98 329 47 82 8 39 
Hegan, Cleve...144 472 60117 14 60 
McQuinn, N. Y. 94 302 32 75 il 41 
Lund, St. L:... 63.161 20 40 3 24 
Tresh, Chi. 5... 39 109 10 27 2 af 
Rob’tson, Wash. 72,187 19 46 2 22 
Ferriss, Bos.... 31 37 4 9 O 7 
White, Phila.... 86 252 29 61 1 2% 
Vernon, Wash..149 555 77 134 3 46 
Gray, Det... ... 96...29; <2) 97 ea Oma 


PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 


gs. 5 . A A 

Paige, Cleve.... 21 73 61 22 43 

Savage, Phila... 33 75 98 33 25 
~. 29 2 31 66 


7 

Gromek, Clev.. 38 130 110 51 44 
Bearden, Clev.. 37 230 187 106 79 
Johnson, Bos... 35 91 98 43 47 
Harris, Phila... 45 94 92 35 31 
Hiller, N. Y.... 22 62.59 30 25 
Rasechi, N. Y... 36 223 208 74 124 
Ferriss, Bos. 31 115 127 61 30 
Reynolds, N. ¥. 39 236 240 111 99 
Parnell, Bos. 35 212 205 88 76 
Searbor’gh, W.. 31 185 168 72 75 
Fowler, Phila... 29 205 211 77 49 
Newhouser, Det. 39 272 249 99 143 
Scheib, Phila... 33 200 216 76 43 
Porterfield, N.Y. 16 78 75 34 30 
Embree, N.Y... 20 77 77 29 24 
Dobson, Bos.... 38 

Byrne, N.Y 
Lopat, N. Y.... 33 

Christopher, Cl. 45 59 55 28 13 
Lemon, Clev... 43 295 231 128 147 
Kinder, Bos.... 28 178 183 63 53 
Brissie, Phila... 39 194 198 94 127 
Feller, Clev. 44 283 255 116 164 
Muncrief, Cley: 21 72 75 30 21 
Hutchinson, De. 33 231 222 48 90 
Zoldak, St.L-Cl, 34 163 169 45 30 
Trucks, Det... 43 212 199 85 124 
Coleman, Phila, 33 216 225 90 88 
K'nedy,Cl-St. L, 32 144 148 117 89 
Galehouse, Bos. 27 187 152’ 46 36 
Drews, N. Y.- 


St. L 69 20 
Potter, St. 

Phila 9 17 
Haynes, Chi 41 
Shea, N. Y 87 72 
Page, N. Y. 66 75 
Bisean, St. L.. 71 44 


: 94 
Judson, Chi.... 40 107 102 57 38 
Overmire, Det.. 37 66 89 31 11 
Gettel, Ci. Chi. 27 156 169 73 52 
Fania, St. L,.. 33 215 198 ee 101 


Chi 29 

Ostrowski, St. L 26 78 107 19 20 
Harrist, Chi- ? 

Wash, 34 35 
Candini, pike & 35 96 61 21 
Pearson, Chi... 23 53 62 27 12 
Garver, St. L... 38 198 '200 96 80 
Marchildon. Ph. 33 226 214 131 60 
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_* FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 
Hr} Fis 2 
2le/HelSiel. = 
SlBelslej,eys ~ 
SeSiarein € Se 
StSisisl/eigisi g| 2] ee 
elel2 ele] Sis]2) o| 5.) #s 
ioe ZIAIOLO;e| a} a | Or 
11}14]12]11}14]13]16]91| 62|.595|— 
—}10} 9]15]17]12]11/85] 69)-552] 6 
12|—| 9}11]15]18]11|84| 70|-545| 7's 
13|13]—|10]10|13]14|83] 71]-539| 8% 
7|11)1.2|—114 
5} 712} s|— 
10} 4| 9}i0}11 
1ifai{ sii} 7 


CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) 

5 et Ee h. 2b 3b. hr. rbi. sb 
pston.. . 154 734 1456 268 48 95 693 44 
ttsburghi56 706 1397 189 53 108 645 61 
. Louis..155 739 1399 234 58 105 689 : 
poklyn.. 155 732 1404 254 54 91 667 113 

ns 55 597 1401 225 45 87 557 3 
ew fork ise 789 1352 208 49 164 743. 51 

= 155 582 1351 221 39 91 555 62 

ein 153 590 1276 223 37 104 541 

BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 

¢. ab. xr. h. hr. rbi. sb. 
“2 31 88 Bee ee | 
X 155 611 135 230 39 131 
36.81 12 29-531 9 

burn, Pkila.117 463 78154 2 40 3 
ekley, Bklyn. 88 282 55 92 0 15 

mes, Boston 139 585 84 190 6 60 

ton. ..137 543 85175 3 48 

ter, St. L.146 548 92176 11 90 
prthey, St. L.. 95 246 39 79 13 65 
, Bos..... 115 364 64116 20 77 

r, Pitt....129 408 39129 2 52 
Yy, Bos.... 67 248 7S AD as 

Oro, Chi... 142 547 82172 26 100 
oprdon, N. ¥..142 521 101 157 30 107 
umholtz, Cin.129 418 59 126 4 30 
rgensen, Bkn. 31 90 15 27 1 12 

Morest-Iee 20 20 2 °6 «#0. 4 
/M’C'ck, Bos.l15 345 47 103 1 37 
hrillo, Bklyn..108 364 108 4 45. 
pbinson, Bkn..147 574 108 170 12 84 2 

tkus, Chi,..138 562 87166 7 43 1 
heffing, Chi...102 294 23 87 5 45 
jams, Ginn... 87 262 33 77 1 21 
ker, St. L.... 45 119 12 35 O 15 
ize, N. ¥.....152 558 109 163 40 125 
hitman, Bkn.. 60 165 24 48 0 20 
hnis, Phila....152 589 86 171 30 - 96 - 
turtaugh, Pitt.144 513156 149 1 71 10. 
prmanski, Bk.133 400 63 116 15 59 14. 
bjek, Pitts.....156 640 87185 4 51 24. 
twrey, Chi....129 436 47126. 2 53 1. 
bekman, N. Y.146 584 117 167 18 59 8 
all hila...112 332 35 95 2 23 4. 
hlan, Cinn Ba ae 1G: 200. 2) 16) 0; 
estla e, Pitts. 132 428 80122 17 64 1. 

98 153 23,100 6. 
16. 48 2b 2k 0: 
SAA GASP SR 7: 
5 a ae ae 9 ee 
{5 Date oS. 0 
62.132 4 42><8 
41 93 3 39 
30 62 3 23 
Ti9 369 51102 15 50 
; 107 64112 4 36 
bpp, Pitts....120 393 64 108 1 29 
haaz'w'ki, Cin.113 378 50 104 12 54 
iward s,Bklyn.. 96 287 36 79 8 55 
Bese Bklyn. "151 565 96 155 9 75 2 
Cinn.136 512 73 140 17 76 
te Geral Pit.101 264 32 72 1 33 
Breage, 1 = wh: 8 
Ree os cs Oued | 2 
Hall, N. ¥.143 537 72 146 14 87 
; 1121 446 “61 121 11 56 
0. 1 498 LIGHT: 2 
ine, Pitts. 131-448 78 120 9 41 
Tee 117 322-30 86 4 31 
¥.1. 91 288 40 77 16 54 
Mexaiel: 22.43 43h 
Sey 15k s 4 015 2 
NAA PEGDA OEE AD 
"156 555 104 147 40 123 
“113 424 71112 10 43 
68.1. 89 322 44 85 9 54 
1. 87 258 24 68 0-18 
N.Y. 56. 57 212 


COR WER N OP Pe IN ORO 


NPR AORNAKHOe 


SORUMHOO BEN OF NNOWWNOTRROHH ROO 


BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 

: 2 ee a Oe 
Nicholson, Chi..143 495 70 129 9 6 
Hammer, Phila. 129 2 LL lS SS 
Schenz, Chi. . 43 8&7 1 14 
Sauer, Cinn. 145 79 138 35 97 
Blatnik, Phila. .121 415 56 107 6 45 
Campanella, Bk. 83 279 32 72 9 45 
Ward, Bklyn... 42 148 9 38 ee) 
Stevens, Pitts.. .127 425 47 109 10 71 
Jones, ee. L. .132 482 57 123 10 80 
Tey) ING wens. 29° 51-7 33 a ee 
Hodges, ‘Bklyn..134 481 49 122 11 70 
Masi, Boston...113 376 43 95 5 43 
Maddern, Chi.. 80 214 16 54 4 28 
Marion, St. L.. 1144 567 69 142 4 44 
Torgeson, Bos. .133 438 71110 10 67 
Lohrke, N. Y... 98 280 35 70 5 30 
Roberts, Phila. 21 44 1 11 1 5 
Trinkle, N..¥...-58 |-8 0 5@es0uan 
Cox, BElyn..... 88 237 35 59 3 -15 
F. MeCrmk, Bos 75 181 14 45 4 34 
Thomson, N. Y.138 471 75 117 16 64 
Miller, Phila....130 467 45 115 14 70 
Conway, N. Y.. 24 .49)° 8 We 7otess 
Caballero, Phil..113 352 34 86 0 17 
Salkeld, Bos.... 78 197 26 48 8 28 
Snider, Bklyn... 53 160 22 39 5 21 
Vaughan, Bkn.. 65 123 19 30 3 23 
Sisti, Boston... 83 222 29 54 0 22 
N. Young, 47 Cin. 

41 St. Louis.. 88 241 24 58 2 26 
Bockman, Pitts. 70 174 23 42 4 23 
Brown, Bklyn.. 54 145 18 35 2 20 
Beery Pee eds (144 495 43 119 0 45 
Hatton, Cinn...133 459 58 110 9 44 
Rowell, Phila... 77 196 14 47 1 28 
Lamanno, Cinn.127 385 31 91° O 27 
Reiser, BElyn... 64 127 17 30 1 19 
Layton, N, Y... 63 91 14 21 2 142 
Padgett, Phila.. 36 74 3 17 0 7 

PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
¢g. ip. > hh. Db so. oe. 
Shoun, Bos..... 36 75 77 20 26 5 
Sewell, Pitts.... 21 122 126 36 37 13 
Hogue, Bos 40 87 86 20 42 8 
Dobernic, Chi.. 54 87 67 41 46 7 
Brecheen, St. L. 33 233 192 49 148 20 
Potter, Boston.. 18 85 76 11 47 5 
Chesnes, Pitts.. 25 194 178 88 64 14 
Bickford, Bos... 33 146 125 63 58 11 
Jones, N. Y.... 55 200 202 90 84 16 
Erkskine, Bkiy. 17 64 51 35 29 6 
Pollet, St. L... 36 185 214 63 81 138 
Brazle, St. L... 42 156 173 50 56 10 
Hansen, Y.. 36 98 96 36 28 .5 
Sain, Boston... 42 314 298 83 137 24 
Branca, Bklyn.. 36 216 189 82 120 14 
Jansen, N 42 277 283 54 126 18 
Roe, Bklyn..... 34 177 157 33 85 12 
Heusser, Phila.. 33 74 90 29 22 3 
Schmitz, Chi. 34 240 186 97 102 18 
Wehmeier, Cinn 33 147 179 75, 55 11 
Hearn, St. L.... 34 90 92 34 25 8 
Minner, Bklyn. . 28 63 62 26 22 4 
Hatten, Bklyn.. 42 210 227 94 68 13 
Spahn, Boston.. 36 257 238 78 111 15 
Gumbert, Cinn. 61 106 127 35 27 10 
Behrman, Bkly. 34 92 96 42 40 5 
Vandermeer, Ci. 38 232 198 124 117 17 
Riddle, Pitts... 28 191 187 82 67 12 
Barney, Bklyn.. 44 247 189 121 138 15 
Higbe, Pitts. . 140 86 86 8 
Lombardi, Pitts. 38 162 156 66 51 10 
Poat, N. Y.. «2 162 68 56 I1 
Voiselle, Bos 92 87 13 
Rowe, a 3246 10 
Meyer, C 77 +89 = 10 
Hartung, 74 41 8 
Palica, Bklyn. 568 75 6 
Wilks, St. L 39 69 6 
Ramsdell, al 40 32 4 
Staley, St. L. 19 24 4 
Queen, Pitts.. 41 35 4 
Nahem, 2.. 46.-30. -°3 
Raffensb’r, Cin a8 Bi TD 
Munger, 75 69 10 
Barrett, Bos 26 32 7 
Lade, Chi. . 3 31 29 5 
Dubiel, Phila. . 58 36 8 
Koslo, N. Y.. 58-59 8 
Trinkie, N. Y... 40 21 4 
Roberts, Phila.. 20 148 148 58 77 7 
Blackwell, Cinn, 22 138 134 52 114 7 
Osterm’r, Pitts.. 23 134 148 43 42 8 
Donnelly, Phila, 26 132 124 49 47 5 
Leonard, ace 34 226 225 90 12 
Dickson, St, L.. 42 251 259 85 109 12 

Ox, Cinna is 34 170 186 62 62 6 
Singleton, Pitts. 36 87 86 34 44 4 
Konik’ski, N. Y. 22 33 45 17 9 2 
Bonham, Pitts.. 22 136 145 23 40 6 


4 National League Records in 1948 


h. hr. rbi. sb. pc. 
129 1 6 
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828 ' Sporting Events—Baseball Records; 1900-1948 
‘ Major League Winners, 1900-1948 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Year Winner Manager 
1901, .|Chicago......- .610|Griffith. .... 25.. ; 5 
1902... Phidephia. 32 -610|Mack. - ol Rae 193 .|New York..... totes 
1903.. hs ahh. 3 5b. ni eee 
1904. .|Boston. /......] 95|59}.617|/Collins...... 
1eoe Philadelphia Sosa 
3 CRZO'S se 5 ae - 4 
1907..|Detroit........ .613|Jennings.....} 8 = Mack..... 
1908. .|Detroit........ .588| Jennings. ... . : . 
Wetroit......... .645| Jennings. .. 


1909... 
1910. .| Philadelphia... 
1911.. enh ae 


. .| Bos! 
1913. . Philadelphia. 
1914. .| Philadelphia 


3|.591| Carrigan. .. . 
-649| Rowland. .... ..| New York..... 


..|New York..... 
44.../St. Louis.....- 
- (Detroit... ...%.. 
pROSUOM. <a: 2= = 
..|New York. .... 
8..|1Cleveland..... 


.636|Speaker..... 

-641| Huggins..... 

-610)/Huggins..... 

3 «-| 98)54).645 ei = 
1924. .|Washineton....! ¢ é1.597| Harris . 


Year Winner 


Winner Manager 


-647| Clarke ..|Pittsburgh. . 
-741|Clarke 26. .|St. Louis...... 
9].650) Clarke "Se wie 
-693| MeGraw..... 
-686| McGraw. 


:704| Chance. 
.643| Chance 
-724| Clarke. 


.-|Pittsburgh..... 
902. .|Pittsburgh..... 
-|Pittsburgh..... 


‘651| Mitchell ../St. ds bhai 
-686| Moran 8 sv {be LOUls. 3.5. 
604|Robinson.... 1944. .|St. Louis. ..... 10 
-614| McGraw. .... ..|{Chicago....... 
-604/ McGraw. .... -|St. Louls...... 
-621|McGraw.....} § 47. 

-608| McGraw. .... 


Club 


ee VORDE. sic... . Pittsburgh... 
Weds o- s|Urkett. 2... . St. Lows... 2/1. - 682) - HTS86% 5... cc. 
.|Pittsburgh. . . 357 ALOR T.e.O, 
.|Pittsburgh...] .355 ||1928..... 
Pittsburgh. . . ti 
OE atehe. « ...|Cineinnati- . . 
owen Wwaroer.o.... Pittsburgh. .. 
Aaah, , Pittsburgh... 
Dont saa |Y¥REDer..,.. . Pittsburgh. . . 
Pittsburgh . 
am Philadelphi: 
..| Pittsburgh 
...]|Chicago. . 
..|Brookly 
..|Brooklyn.... 
.|New York... 


fn Cincinnati... a 


Cincinnati. . 
Brooklyn. . 


CHAMPION 


Year Player Club Aver. | Year 
HO00L,. Dungan. Kansas City..|_.337  ||1909.......|Cobb........|Detroit...... 
01) Clea Bajole... 6... Philadelphia,.| .405 eee AGS Se nde APS 
oy Delahanty.. .|Washington..| .376 ||1911......./Cobb........]/Detroit....,. 
QOS ve wes MIGIC Ja” 5 > se Cleveland...) .355° [/1912.. 0... |Gobb.. 2.0. opp eeroles nee 
BOS Movs we; ajoie.. . -|Cleveland..,.}-..381 |/1913.......|Cobb........] Detroit. ... 
TOOK Gee ft LGR Gere Cleveland. |||] :306 2 BD. cee 
1906 ce | Stone Raa Joe Mont a 358 Set, Detro: Be 
pase NBDica. ...jDetrolt.. 2.5 Sete aval 
S908 00 =. s. LGOD HGS so) « Detroit. ....;5 .324 oe 


1917........1Cobb. ....... .}Detrolts 2.0, 


2 cS. =| a 


ing Events—Baseball Attendance; Player Awards; Home Run Leaders 829 


ar Player _ Club Aver. Year Player Club Ayer. 
Bs ON aepee rere f cesses. {New York. ..|- .363 


aS 3 PB eS ces vs ceeeaes | Washington.,| .349 — 

BBs eens a Re : ve 

Seagk lg sS04 © 1 1937..30 0-03 La iene seme fie: 

BR cust Ss St Boston...... 1349 hs 

Sareea DiMaggio ..... seveep 382% 

DIR PHAROS css cae DiMaggio .... cooed 2352 Sg 

is ons 4 Sree bse oq | WSLS So cc ee errer je. 

‘ 356 © 
328 
mee» f / 
ae ase - 309 
.|Philadelphia..) . ‘ -353 
Philadelphia..| . Sou aia, & cups | WW ALEEARISINSS oe oa «343 
Det.-Bost... . e 1948 369 

Major League Baseball Attendance 
NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 


1947 1946 1948 1947 1946 


1,807,596 | 1,796,155 2,373,901 | 2,200,369 | 2,309,029 
61 1,599,784 | 1,234,733 2,620,627 | 1,521,978 | 1,052,289 
a 12 | 1,364,039 | 1,342,970 2 


795,254 865,721 | 1,027,22k- 


803,633 ,72 
335,564 | 332,608 | °526/548 


63: 368 4. 
829,383 900,024 717,751 


9,822,502 '10,390,289 ' 8,946,283 a 11,150,099 9,564,543 | 9,666,421 
Previous Years Previous Years 
1942—4, 664,757 | 1945—6,002,366 1942—4, 209,998 
1941—5, 029,689 | 1944—4,798,158 1941—5, 220,519 
1940—4.848,300 | 1943—3,698,569 1940—5 433,391 


home. 7 y 

the record paid attendance for a baseball game was established (Oct. 10, 1948) in the fifth game of 

World Series when 86,288 paid their way into Municipal Stadium in Cleveland, Ohio. 

he record paid attendance for a regular season game was established (June 20, 1948) when 

$1 paid their way into the Municipal Stadium in Cleveland, Ohio, to view a double header between 
leveland Indians and the Philadelphia Athletics. Including the pass list, 653, the overall attendance 

$3,434. In New York City (May 30, 1938) 81,841 paid their way into the Yankee Stadium for a game 

yeen the Boston Red Sox and the New York Yankees. 

he record attendance for a night game is 78,382, established in the Municipal Stadium, Cleveland 

&, 20, 1948) in a game between the Cleveland Indians and the Chicago White Sox. . 


Most Valuable Player Awards 
* NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
\ Club Year Player Club 
sas Fe, aefowlo's Cae cies 1924—-Walter Johnson.................Washington 
Me eka te ce dos etude . Louis beeeeeees.- Washington 
B EPS «= - «2~ Cleveland 


1928—Mickey Cochrane 


MO@EIS FLOINSDY ©... <r occce sees ccen- 1929—No award 
pee Hornshy * | 1930—No award 
sFrankie Frisch.......+---ese++--- St. Louis | 1931—Lefty Grove.........seeseeeees- Philadelphia 
IOI FICS.  cleisewceseesene: Philadelphia FOEXN «1 oo siocso opent ame cee Philsaelpuie 
Mbit Hubbel... ...+s+-000-0-ece--: New York | 1933—Jimmy Foxx... 12.2... .eeseeeees Philadélphia 
1 . Louis | 1934—Mickey Cochrane...........++......3. Detroit 
-.. Detroit 
ew York 
Detroit 
Boston 
New York 
ed 1 : .._.Detr 
Hane. 1941—Joe DiMaggio.... ...New York 
eee 3. 1942—Joe Gordon..........-csesese+++.- NEW YOrkE 
1943—Spurgeon Chandler...........+..... New York 
1944—Hal Newhouser = .»..:5.- 2000) «=e Detroit 
1945—Hal Newhouser...............-- ania Detroit 
1946—Ted Williams... 3.5. -ss2~ ss amen Boston 
1947T—Joe DiMaggio... ...... ase a vieinenden New York 


See Index) ; 1948—(See Index) 


Home Run Leaders, 1927-1948 


National League 


Wilson, Chicago; Williams, Philadelphia 30 
tto: St. Louis; Wilson, Chicago, . Ht 


illiams, Boston. 
DiMaggio, New Y 


$30 Sporting Events—No-Hit Games; Longest Games; Hall of Fame 
Major League No-Hit Games Since 1920 2 


Date Pitcher Clubs Se 


.|Washington-Boston A........ ae C4 
Oiieaget Detroit yea Oe Wik o 20 


1 * er onti ce se store Johnson, 
1922 Ape ; Robertson*. 


.|Barnes .-|New York-Philadelphia N.........- : 6-H 

,|Jones. . ....|New York-Philadelphia A...... bee 2-0 

eV, Peeiees a ssare sae ac Beton an es WR ore Oe (ts 

5 PERE OR = tea b cintatal © ='s «900 le St. Louls-Boston N.......5.20--50-: 

LEV BECO. cibinotenaAe.o ee pace Se ee cathe ING ine sacar 10-1 
TVONS 1. Jhiow oe = inplele e0 wie Chicago-Boston, , A .....2..eccecewess 6 

 [EEUDDOHE I foes Ss Sant New York- ae pe ANT, . c/eaptotetetesaeee 11 

DA IRGTEGNL  deao,5-0:0 as \..-.|Cleveland-St, Oe oe, g 
{sit eee eee oe ee aon AL 265 Soretctp eateries 5 
Newsom**..........0+% St. Louis-Boston A.........--s---25 1-2 
PE RIPRDE. «hs 7o see agit nae St. Louis-Brooklyn N.......-ss+0-: 3 


Kennedy. soo. eee os t..|/Chicago-Cleveland A........+4--<0s- 5 
SDIOHIOH 1. ave wis sees Oe Chicago-St. Louis A........eee--e-s 8 
Vander Meer.........+. Cincinnati-Boston N.........- Reo <tenip 


Vander Meer***........ Cincinnati-Brooklyn N... 6 
PEAISON >). . 65 dese were New York-Cleveland A i 
aller**** ics. co ae. oats Cleveland-Chicago A... 1 
Carleton. Sacsc aneeene Brooklyn-Cincinnati N. 


Warneke. ...5:chiess sane St. Louis-Cincinnati N 
.. .|Boston-Brooklyn N. 


‘|Cincinnati-Boston N..... 

.|Boston-Philadelphia N (5 innings). ... 
.|Philadeiphia-St. Louis A.............- 
.{Brooklyn-Boston N... 5.4 s2c- 2s .ae ee 
.|Cleveland-New York A.........-.--. 
.|Cincinnati-Boston N...........-.+=- 
Cleveland-Philadelphia A............ 


TD eet pee Da 


josbdssdsgedidedbiad 


1947—Sept, 3.. Philadelphia-Washington A.......... 
1948——June 30... . on pAargOn* 8 Do. Ook ee Cleveland-Detroit A............+--. 2 
1948—Sept. 9. Rite  parmey S285 cee Brooklyn-New York N .......-.... 2-040 


*Robertson itched a perfect game, not a man reaching | first base. **Newsom pitched nine hitless 


‘ 
nings and allowed one hit in tenth. ***Night game. ****Opening game of season. :| 


Longest Games Played in the Major Leagues 


; NATIONAL LEAGUE—26 INNINGS, Boston, May 1, 1920 R 
Oo : 9000100000000 000000000000 0-1 
oe Sas - 2 ee 000001000000000000 000000 0—1 

Game called on account of darkness after 3 hours and 50 minutes of p 

Batteries—Cadore and Elliott; Oeschger and Gowdy. é 

AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Boston, Sept. 1, 1906 
AMUTEPONIIEIRC UM dass cic tlk is ve sin siie nee ceencs 10000000000000000000000 3—4 
OTIMMONTy. Wok i Sh. cee eee pens 00000100000000000000000 0—1 


Time of game 4 hours 47 minutes. 
Batteries—Coombs and Powers; Harris and Carrigan and Criger. 


Detr 

Philedelphis 5 6 
Time of game, 4 hours 48 minutes; called on account of darkness. Batteries—Mueller (1935 inning 

Trout (414) and Swift; Christopher (13), Berry (11) and Rosar. 


LONGEST SCORELESS TIE—NATIONAL LEAGUE—19 INNINGS, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sept. 11, 1 
ERIN ETS cSt ogo evs «vs bie o sisiee cpt ogee ware mls © *00000000000000000000 
eo AR a ree Acs rn Se 0000000000000000000—0 
Game called on account of darkness after 4 hours and 40 minutes of play § 
Batteries—Vander Meer (15), Gumbert (4) and Mueller; Gregg (10), Gaee *(), Herring &, Behrm 
es pittebareh Pi d the B B 
: e sburg. irates and the Boston Braves (National League layed 2 n 
Aug. 1. 1918. but Boston won in the 2ist inning 2 Sars 0. But), played ae nn 


Members of National: Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum 


IMMORTALS 
Alexander, Grover C. McCarthy, Tom 1 
Anson (Cap), Adrian C. Duffy, Hugh McGinnity, ne 
Bresnahan, Roger Evers, John J McGraw, John 
Brouthers, Dan Ewing (Buck) William B. O'Rourke, eee 
Bulkeley, Morgan © Frisch, Frank Pennock, Herbert J. 
Burkett Sacia Gehrig, Lou Plank, Edward 
Curt OR fer heh Griffith, Clark Radbourne (Old Hoss), 
artwright, exander J., Jr. Grove (Letty), Robert M. Robinson, Wilbert 
Chadwick, Henry Hornsby, hoger 'S Ruth (B abe). Fee < H: 
Chance, Frank Hubbell, Carl Sisler, Geo: 
Chesbro, John Jennings, Hugh Spalding, Albert a. 
Clarke, Fred Johnson, Byron B. Speaker, Tris. 
Cobb, Tyrus R. Johnson, Walter Tinker, Joseph 
Cochrane (Mickey), Gordon S. Keeler, William Traynor (Pie) Harold J. 
Collins, Edward T: Kelly (King), Mike Waddell (Rube), Edward 
Collins, James Lajoie, Napoleon Wagner, Honus 
Comiskey, Charles A. Landis, Kenesaw M, Walsh, Beworms 
-Cummings (Candy) W. A. Mack, Connie Wright, Georg 
Delahanty, Ed asians, Christy Young (Cy). Benton ap j 
NOR MEN 
Managers | 
affney, . Executives 
Carrigan, William furst amothy eS Barnard, E, § 
Hanlon, ‘Edward Klem, William Hough, Frank Barrow, ‘Hdwart 
raat Miller J. aa: Honest John Mercer, Sid Bruce, John J, 
sree. a ne ae Thomas | Murnane, Tim Brush, John 
ard, Jo O'Loughlin Silk y Richte Dreyfuss, Ba 
Sheri Sack r, Francis C, D 7 
Umpires dan, Sanborn, Irving BE. Baers, Che 
Gonnollyy Thomas Writers Sheridan, John B dine tot 
Dinneen, William Slocum, William Quinn () 
Emslie, Robert _ Barnes, Walter Tidden, George: Jen, Al 
Evans, William. Cross, Harry E. - Vila, Joe © - So 25] ay Giniges 


Minor Leagues—William G. Bramham. 


— as — 


Sporting Events—Babe Ruth’s Records 
Babe Ruth, Home Run King, Dies 


George Herman (Babe) Ruth, one of baseball’s greatest players, died in Memorial Hospi’ New Yo 

oe 16, 1948), of cancer after two years’ illness. He was 53.” Born in Ree ee oe none 
be Ruth spent most of his youth in St. Mary’s Industrial School in that city. When he left the 
hool in 1914, he joined the Baltimore Orioles as a pitcher and outfielder, and later in the same 
ar was sold to the Boston Red Sox where he quickly made his mark as a left-handed pitcher. Thus 


831 


gan his baseball career which continued until 1938 and during which he established many records. - 


eee del York os ger ta to 1934 as an outfielder, and in 1927 set a new record 
, re} season. st public appearance was at the premiere of the motion picture 
the Babe Ruth Story’’ in New York City (July 26. 1948). : _ 


Ruth’s All-Time Record, 1914-1935 


+ 


a1 Club League Pos. G AB R H HR SB BA PO A E FA 
14 bare 
- rovidence...Inter...... 1 4 231 20 87 4. .964 
W4 Boston........4 American. . P i) 0 .200 0 1,000 
m........American 4 O .315 17 63 2 976 
16 Boston........+ American 3 0 .272 — 240-83 3 .973 
ee Se American 2 0 .325 19 101 2 .984 
ESOBtON. 2.5... American. ll 6 .300 270 72 18 ..950 
9 Boston*. . American. 29 7 ,.822. 239 49 3 .990 
0 New York.....American.. As 14 .376 259 21 19 .936 
2i New York.....+ American. . 59 17 .378 348 16 13 .966 
22 New York.....American..O 35 2 .315 226 14 9 .964 
New York American. . 41 17 .393 378 20 11 .973 
New York American. 46 9 378 340 18 14 .962 
New York American 25 2-.200° 207-9 te 6 .974 
New York American. 47 41 372 308° At 7 .979 
New York American. 60 ri 328 14 13°°.963 
ew York American. 54 4 323 304 9 8 .975 
New York American 46 5 .345 240 4 .984 
0 New York American 49 10 .359 266 10 10 .965 
1 New York..... American. 46 5 .373 237 5 7 972 
New York...../ American. 41 2.341, 2127 “10 9 :961 
New York..... American 34 4 .301 215 9 7 .970 
New York...../ American. 22 1 .288 .197 3 8 .962 
Boston........ National... 6 0 .181 39 1 2 .952 
Major league totals............-..--- 714 123 .3424,673 557 175 .968 


WORLD'S SERIES RECORD 


G AB R H HR SB BA PO A. E FA 
1 Zz 0 0 0 0 .000 0 0 0 .000 
1 5 0 0 Q 0 .200 2 4 0 1.000 
3 5 0 1 0 0 .200 1 5 0 1.000 
6 16 3 5 1 2 .313 9 0 0 1,000 
5 17 1 2 0 0 .118 9 0 0 1.000 
6 19 8 7 3 0 .368 17 0 .1.:.944 
7, 20 6 6 4 1 .300 8 2 0 1.000 
4 15 4 6 2 1 .400 10 0 0 1.000 
4 16 9 10 3 0 .625 9 1 0 1.000 
ft 15 6 5 2 0 .333 8, 0 1 .889 
41 129 37 42 15 4 .325 73 12 Be 977 
ALL-STAR GAME RECORD 
Pos. AB R H 2B 3B HR RBI BA PO A E FA 
3 ete RE ee Dee 4d Z 2 0 0 1 2 .5 1 0 0 1,000 
Semneriedn..2........06:- On 2 1 @O 2 0... °0) 0. .0- 000.2) (0 Bauer 
tar game totals........---- 6 2 2 0 0 1 2.333. 1 0 0 1.000 
PITCHING RECORD 

ar b League GC. iP Link H R ER BB SO ERA 
Be itimure-Providence.. . International.. 35 245 22 9 :709: 210 88 Vad. aoe 9 , 
MPBOGtOR. 2. -.- 2. ene ee -f American..... 4° 22 2 1+:667. (21-9 12 ee 7 a 3.91 
im Boston.....-.--.-----4 American. ..-. 39 218 18 6 (750 166 80 59 85 112 2.44 
Rh Boston.....-.-------+ American..... 44 324 23 12 (657 230 83 63 118 170 1.75 
7 Boston. ..-.----+--++- American....- 41 326 23 13.639 244 93 73 108 128 2.02 
(0. eee ae American..... 20 166 13 7 .650 125 51 41 49 40 2.22 
OS On Oe Ret ec Somes American..... 17 133 8 5 615 148 59 44 58 30 2.97 
Ot ee oe American..... 1 i 0 1.000 3 4 2 0 4,50 
AOD Bi soanecvin ies +9 8 American..... 2 9 2 01.000 14 10 4 .10 2 epee 
EW VOU scoara ie wjnie a American....: 1 9 1 01.000 11 3 3 2 ee 
New York.......----- American..... 1 9 1 01.000 12 5 5 3 0 5.00 
fajor league totals. .....--+--+--+--- 1631,220 92 44 667 974 400 307 443 486 2.24 
WORLD'S SERIES PITCHING RECORD ne ef 

G IP -W’ L Pct H? R ER 
Poston oe Mi ysicth eet a Toit ag oO 1.00057) 6g dee 
mpposton. ¢: + <2 e-c se ‘American... - 5). ty. 2 301-000. 13. 2-2 Same ee 


Sea ec I 
Si 4e3t 3 01.000 19 3 ao40 8 0.87 


Most runs, season—177. 


Most suns batted in, lifetime—2.209. 
Most years league leader in runs batted in—6. 
Most years 100 or more runs batted in—13 (tied). 
| .Most long hits, lifetime—1,356. j 
: ‘ |= Most years league act long hits-—7. 
st homer 5 ~~| Most long hits, season—1l¥. 
) t home sae nee tall, oaeoed (tied). ! Most extra base hits, lifetime—2,920. 


Most home runs, five consecutive games—7 (tied). . 


keg 


A 


832 


Sporting Events—Babe Ruth’s Records; All-Star Game ~ 


Most years league leader in extra base hits—9. 
Most extra base hits, season—253. 

Most years 100 or more extra base hits—14. 
Most years 200 or more extra base hits—4. 

Most total bases, season—457. 

Most years league leader in total bases—6 (tied). 
Highest slugging percentage, lifetime—.690. ~ 
Most years league leader in slugging percentage— 


Highest slugging percentage, season—.847. 
. Most bases on balls, lifetime—2,056. 

Most years league leader, lifetime—11. 
Most consecutive years league leader—4, 
Most years 100 or more bases on balls—13. 
Most bases on balls, season—170. 

Mest strikeouts, lifetime—1,330. 


RUTH’S WORLD SERIES RECORDS 


Most series played—10. 

Most series hitting .300 or better—6. 

Highest batting average—series—.625. 

Most runs, total series—37. 

Most runs, game—4 (tied). 

Most consecutive games, one or more runs—9. 
Most base hits—four game series—10. 

Most two-base hits, four game series—3 (tied). 
Most home runs, total series—15. 

Most home runs, six-game series—3. 

Most home runs, seven game series—4. 

Most times two home runs, game—2 (tied), 
Most total bases, total series—96. 

Most total bases, four game series—22. 

Most total bases, game—12. 

Most long hits in four game series—6. 

Most long hits in six game series—5. 

Most long hits, total series—22. 

Most extra base hits—total series—54. 

Most extra bases, game—9. 


» Most times batted in three runs, one inning—2. 


Most bases on balls—total series—33. 
Most bases on balls, six-game series—8. 
Most bases on balls, seven-game series—11. 
Most bases on balls, game—4. 

Most strikeouts, total series—30. 


PITCHING RECORD 


Most consecutive innings pitched, no runs 
series)—2978. - : a | 
Pitcher winning longest game—14 innings. q 


RUTH’S OVERALL PAY 


Team 

Baltimore (Int.)...-.--+.-..--++-+> 
Boston (Amer.). #...-.--<+++-+++00 
Boston (Amer.).......---0020sss005 
Boston (Amer.).......---00eeeeeees 
Boston (Amer.)......---s0s+2eee00" 
Boston (AmefP.).......2.-6-++s2b0es 
Boston (Amer.).......--++e+e20008 
New York (Amer.).....-.+-+---+-++ 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York i 
New York (Amer.) 

New York (Amer.) 
Boston (Nat.).... 
Brooklyn (Nat.). 


*Bought by Red Sox from Baltimore and farn 
to Providence (I. L.). F 

It is estimated Ruth received $500,000 from Wo 
Series games and other sources, bringing his tom 
to $1,425,000. ; 

Ruth’s No. 3 Yankee uniform was retired (Jv 
13, 1948) and sent to the Baseball Hall of Fame 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


All-Star Game of 1948 


t 
\ 
The 15th annual All-Star game between the American and the National Leagues a 


Sportsman’s Park, St. Louis, Mo. (July 13, 1948) 


the 1lth victory for the American League. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
a r. 


Ashburn, Philadelphia, cf... . 
Pittsburgh, If... .. 22. 


Kiner, 


| MCOCCOMBN NHN RORM ES 
» mie ae) 
em) COSCSOSCORN RW CORNER WNORES 
p | cococcconscccoocoMocHo]® 


w] cooocooseocooooOHCCOH 
| ; .P 
@)| SCOSCSSCOOSORSOROCORRNOOCOMN: 


o 
a 


aStruck out for Branca in fourth. 

bWalked for Sain in sixth. 

eStruck out for Blackwell in ninth. 
National League 
American League 


gRan for Williams in sixth. Re 
a 2 0 0 or 0 0 0 0 ‘0-2 % 
oe OF 1) SL 686710) ONO 220! Oa 


and was won by the Americans 5 to 


AMERICAN LEAG 


ab. 

Mullin, Detroit, rf........... 
eDiMaggio, New York 
Zarilla, St. Louis. .......... 
Henrich, New York, If...... 
oudreau, Cleveland, ss 
Stephens, Boston, ss........ 
Gordon, Cleveland, 2b 
Doerr, Boston, 2b. .-....... 
Evers, Detroit, cf: ......... 
Keltner, Cleveland, 3b...... 
McQuinn, New York, lb.... 
Rosar, Philadelphia. c....... 
Tebbetts, Boston, ¢......... 
Masterson, Washington. p... 
dVernon, Washington 
Raschi, New York, p....... 
fWilllams, Boston. ......... 
gNewhouser, Detroit........ 
Coleman, Philadelphia, p.... 


me 


| CoSK COME RK NRK Oboe 
nl coooHOHORHMHOOOOSCOOO” 
a | oooKOCOSNHHOOHSOOSO” 


tig co Seeing, Se ates 29 


dWalked for Masterson in third. 
eFlied out for Mullin in fourth. 
fWalked for Raschi in sixth. 


Runs batted in—Musial 2, Evers, Boudreau, Raschi 2, DiMaggio. 


Home runs—Musial, Evers. Stolen bases—Ashburn, Vernon, Mullin, McQuinn. Sacrifice—Colen 

Left on bases—Nationals 10, Americans 8. Bases on balls—Off Masterson 1 (Slaughter), R 

(Waitkus), Coleman 2 (Musial, Rigney), Branca 3 (Keltner, Vernon, Muliin), Schmitz 1 (Tel 

tiie Eytan. MELE Gee ae an ae Er Pe at ullin, Henrich 2), 
, Doerr, Evers), Blackw e , Masterson 1 eese), Raschi 

Ashburn), Coleman 3 (Mize, Kerr, Thomson). ‘ or aa ee 


Pitching summary—Off Masterson 2 runs 5 hits in 3 innings, Raschi 0 runs 3 hi ‘ e e 
runs 0 hits in 3. Branca 2 runs 1 hit in 3, Schmitz 3 runs 3 hits in 1/3, Sain 0 eho bits ae 
Blackwell 0 runs 2 hits in 3. Wild pitch—Masterson. Winning pitcher—Raschi. Losing pitcher—Schn 
Umpires—Berry (AL), plate; Stewart (NL), 1b; Paparella (AL), 2b; Reardon (NL ‘st 
and one-half innings); Reardon (NL), plate; Paparella (AL), 1b; Stewart (NI, oe Bee ae 
(last half of game). Time of game—2:27. Attendance—34,009. Receipts—$93,477.07. 


_ FAN POLL FOR PLAYERS IN 1948 ALL STAR 
GAME 


_ The starting line-ups for the 1948 All-Star game 
were chcsen by fans in a nationwide poll conducted 
by the Chicago Tribune and 452 other newspapers 
and radio stations. A record of 4.107,893 oe 


voted and named players from six National and five 


American League clubs. The managers of the teams 


—Leo Durocher, National League, and Bui 

ris, American League, were bound under 
between the Tribune and Baseball Comm 
A. B. Chandler and with Presidents Ford 
National League, and Will Harridas : 

League, to use the line-ups Segene b: 
for. the first three innings. The fending 
choices of the fans and the yotes follow: 
Boas : 2 hee 


\ 


pas AMERICAN LEAGUE 
apices New York. 1,193,518; Vernon, 
ington, 1,038,426; E. Robinson, Cleveland, 


,783. 

nd base—J. Gordon, Cleveland, 1,178,236; 
err, Boston, 1,024,792: Priddy, St. Louis, 
d base—Kell, Detroit, 1,194,604; Keltner, 


eyeland, 1,052,257; Dillinger, St. Louis, 769,702. | 
tstop-—Boudreau, Cleveland, 1,498,412; Ste- 
ens, Boston, 1,099,733; Joost, Philadelphia, 


106. 
field—Williams, Boston, 1,556,784; Lindell, 
ene orks 1,011,329; McCosky, Philadelphis, 


&r field—J. DiMaggio, New York, 1,519,182; 
ers, Detroit, 882,734; D. DiMaggio, Boston, | 


927. 

t field—Mullin, Detroit, 1,182,952; Henrich, 

w York, 974,207; Zarilla, St. Louis, 930,464. | 
er—Rosar, Philadelphia, 1,062,536; Tebbetts, | 
ston, 1,029.674; Berra, New York, 927,203. t 


‘Sporting Events—All-Star Games 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

First base—Mize, New York, 1,184,908; Waitkus, 
Chicago, 996,142; Steler, Philadelphia, 683,654. 

Second base—Stanky, Boston, 1,107,323; Schoen- 
dienst, St. Louis, 1,045,112;.Rigney, New York, 
734,808. 

Third base—Pafko, Chicago, 1,047,886; Gustine, 
Pittsburgh, 984,624; Elliott, Boston, 973,352. 

Shortstop—Reese, Brooklyn, 1,106,348; Marion, St. 
Louis, 1,069,126; Kerr, New York, 1,024,984. 

Left field—Musial, St, Louis, 1,532,502; Kiner, 
Pittsburgh, 947,326; Sauer, Cincinnati, 698,418. 

Center field—Ashburn, Philadelphia, 1,112,787; 
Thomson, New York, 1,054,236; Jeffcoat, Chicago, 
959,845. 

Right field—Slaughter, St. Louis, 1,106,598; Holmes, 
Boston, 1,057,302; Marshall, New York, 738,943. 

Catcher—Cooper, New York, 1,148,997; Masi, Bos- 
ton, 1,091,428; Edwards, Brooklyn, 749,202. 


Record of All-Star 
FIRST GAME—Chicago, July 6, —, 


onals.... 0000020002 § 0 
Be oto a 0-1200100x—4 9 1 
Hubbell and J. 


POND GAME—New York City, July 10, 1934 

irimans..... oO 026160 0-9 14 J 
ore 5 0 3:0 3:0 0-0 0-7" _ & 3 

epries—Gomez, Rufting, Harder and Dickey, 
ane; Hubbell, Warneke, Mungo, J._ Dean, 
thouse and Hartnett, Lopez. Winner, Harder; 

, Mungo. 

id attendance—48,363; receipts $52,982. 


1 
See oP O00 t 000 zs SO 
les—Walker, Schumacher, Derringer, J. 
h and J. Wilson. Hartnett: Gomez. Harder and 
ley. Winner, Gomez; loser, Walker. 
id attendance—69,812; receipts $82,179.12. 


| 
5 for radio rights. 


DURTH GAME—Boston, July 7, 1936 
Tia 0000003003 7 1 
oh Seo 02002000x-4 9 O 


‘tteries—Grove. Rowe, Harder and R. Ferrell. 
ey; J. Dean, Hubbell, C. Davis, Warneke and 
nett. Winner, J. Dean; loser, Grove. 
d attendance—25,556; receipts $24,588.80. 
FIFTH GAME—Washington, July 7, 1937 
ona 200011100 0—3 13 0 
RADS...... *..00231200x—8 13 2 
‘tteries—J. Jean, Hubbell, Blanton, Grissom, 
igo, Walters and Hartnett. Mancuso: Gomez, 
Bes, Harder and Dickey. Winner, Gomez; loser, 


id attendance—31,391; receipts $28,475.18. 
EXTH GAME—Cincinnati, July 6, 1938 
CARS. =e:0 0.0.0.00-001—1 7 4 
52.8 00.100 2.0 x—4_ 8 0 
ittel Allen, Grove and_ Dickey; 
er Meer. M. Brown and Lombardi. 
ner, Vander Meer; loser, Gomez. 

id attendance—27,067; receipts $38,469.05. 
ENTH GAME—New York City, July 11, 1939 
BARES 52 cos: a 23a 00100000 0—1 7 ¥ 
BIGBDS): >... 2. G70) 0 21:0 0: 00-3: 6. 1 
teries—Derringer. Lee, Fette and Lombardi; 
mg, Bridges, Feller and Dickey. Winner, 


ses; loser, Lee. 

id attendance—6z.892; receipts $75,701 

IGHTH GAME—St. baer 4 Mo., July 9, 1949 
O.. 0000000000 3 : 


eee 223 0 0'0 0 0.0 1 x=4 ve 

eries—Rufing, Newsom, Feller and Dickey, 
, Hemsley; Derringer, Walters, Wyatt. French 

bell and Lombardi, Phelps, Danning. Winner, 
meger; loser, Ruffing. = 

id attendance—32,373; receipts $36,723.03. 

INTH GAME—Detroit, Mich., July 8, 1941 
Reenter alarois 0000012 20—5 10 

091010147 11 3 


lOwen, Lopez, Danning; Feller, Lee, Hudson, 
Hh and Dickey, Hayes. Winner, Smith; loser, 


id attendance—54,674; receipts, $63,267.08. 


H GAME—New York City, July 6, 1942 
Bass yte 2 oat 3000000003 7 0 
Se een 000009001 0—1 1 


Games, 1933-1948 


ELEVENTH GAME—Philadelphia, Bice ye 


b (Night) 
National =........<- 1000001013 10 3 
American ........+ 03101000x—5 8 1 
Batteries—M. Cooper, Vander Meer, Sewell. 


Javery and W. Cooper, Lombardi; Leonard, New= 
houser, Hughson and Early. Winner, Leonard; 
loser, M. Cooper. 
Paid attendance—31,938; receipts $65,674. 
TWELFTH GAME—Fittsbare®; July 11, 1944 


ght) —< 
American’ ...../...: 01000000 0—1 6 ‘os 


National .........00004021x—7_ 12 1 
Batteries—Borowy, Hughson, Muncrief, New- 

houser, Newsom, and Hemsley, Hayes; Walters, 

Raffensberger, Sewell, Tobin and W._ Cooper, 

Mueller. Winner, Raffensberger; loser, Hughson. 
Paid attendance—29,589: receipts $81,275. 


The 1945 All-Star game was not played because 
of travel restrictions. The major leagues used the 
three-day interval for a series of interleague con- 
tests in which $244,778 was raised for the War 
Service Fund. 

THIRTEENTH GA ee hte _ 


National .......<- 000000900 0— 

American 20013024012 14 1 
Batteries—Passeau, Higbe, Blackwell, Sewell, 
Cooper, Lamanno; Feller, Newhouser, Kramer, 
ae Rosar, Wagner. Winner, Feller; loser, 
asseau. 


Paid attendance, 34,906; receipts, $111,338. 
FOURTEENTH GAME—Chicago, July 8, 1947 
AI OREN. aod. 5 cae de 0000011002 8 0 
Wational-29, =~ Jae. 000100000-1 5 1 


Page and Rosar; Blackwell, Brecheen, Sain, Spahn 
and Cooper, Edwards. Winner, Shea; loser, Sain. 
Paid attendance, 41,123; receipts, $105,314.90. 


FIFTEENTH GAME—St. Louis, Mo., July 13, 1948 
000-2 8 O 


National... . <0 20 0507028 
American, ....:...- 011300000—5 6 0 
Batteries—Branca, Schmitz, Sain, Blackwell, 


Cooper and Masi; Masterson, 
Rosar and Tebbetts. Winner, Raschi; loser, Schmitz. 
Paid attendance—34,009; receipts, $93,477.07. 


RECAPITULATION Ww , 
WAINETIESD 5 3.4 see's oaies el pre osele wre alana VA 4 
National... .. .ess- 5 ro ene te 4 t 1 


Total attendance, 606,587; total receipts, $1, 
008, 717.07. 

After deductions for taxes and. expenses from 
the receipts, the balance from the first eight games 
went to the Ball Players’ Benevolence Fund for 
the support of indigent former players. The balance 
from the ninth game went to the United Service 
Organizations, and of the receipts of the tenth 
game $50,000 went to purchase baseball equipment 
for the soldiers and sailors in the service of their 
country and the remainder to the Army Emergency 
Relief. The receipts of the 11th game were turned 
over to the Bat and Ball fund that provides ath- 
letic equipment for service men. To the gate re- 
ceipts of $65,174, there was added $50,000—$25,000 
from radio rights, $20,000 from the office of Base- 
ball Commissioner Kenesaw M. Landis and $2,500 
from each major league club—bringing the total 
for the fund to $115,774. Receipts from the twelfth 
game were added to the Bat and Ball Fund. To 


the gate receipts of $81,275 there was added $25 por 


paid for the radio rights to the game, a total o 
$106,275. From the receipts of the 13th game, a 
contribution was made to the families of nine 
players killed in a bus accident near Spokane, 
Wash. (June 25, 1946), and the balance went to 
the Ball Players’ Benevolence Fund. The major 
portion of the receipts of the 14th game went to 
the baseball players’ pension fund as did the 
receipts of the 15th game. _ : 


hi,- Coleman, ' 


834 Sporting Events—Minor League Pennant Winners; Home Run Dist 


- Minor League Pennant Winners in 1948 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 


cs) 
iS 
a 2) > 4 iS 
6/2 a|/Sl= si2 we ar) 
g 5 2 2 |m = e| 9 =| & 
Club FABRA #le Club 8/4) 2/3/21 2/Cl2 . 
Se/E/5 2/212 /3] lel 8 |e 2/#)2/3/ 2/61 £|5 
pe et Pet ice te ih Pon 6 S| O15) $1613] 5/4 
EIS/S1S/S/2/8) 5) 3 |5| ajo S\z\alzlalals|a 
dianapolis..}. .}12]17}14]14]15]15]13]100)54|.649 Montreal...|.. 13]13}13}11]12)15]17 
eiarraseeos 10}. .| 3]13}16}13]13]16| 89/65|.578}11 | Newark. ...] 9}. .}13]11/12) 9)13/13 
St. Paul..... 5114]. .|12]13]14/16|12] 86]/68].558}14 | Syracuse... . 8]. .]13]11]11]14]11 
Columbus...| 8} 9]10]. .}13]14)12/15] 81)73).526)19 Rochester. . . 11} 9]. .}10)14 11 
Minneapolis..| 8} 6| 9] 9}. .|16|13|16| 77|77|.500/23 | Toronto. . ..}11/10)/11)12}. .|11 
Kansas City.| 7} 9} 8] 8] 6]. .113/13] 64/88).421)35 Buffalo... .. 13} 9} Sj|11}.. 
Toledo...... 9] 6/10} 9} 7]. .|13] 61/91).401/38 | Jersey City. 9} 8} 8)10/14|.. i 
Louisville....| 9| 6110! 71 6] 9] 9]..| 56/981.364/44 | Baltimore...| 4 8}10]10}11} 9} 7]. .|59}881. 
BATTING AVEBAGES (Unofficial) BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
er—Team . ab. r. h. rbi. pct. | Player—Team g. ab. 78 : 
rey ealten, Toledo..... 187 538 76.177 90 .329)| Triplett, Buffalo....... 125 398 86 141 
Rosen, Kansas City.... 127 462 102 151 110 .327 | Groth, Buffalo........ 150 586 124 196 
Fleming, Indianapolis... 151 527 112 170 143 .323 | Mueller, Jersey City... 99 400 6 132 
Kimble, Louisville... .. >. 99 341 58 110 47 .323| Rice, Rochester........ 146 529 81 172 
Becker, Milwaukee... .. 136 483 91 155 71 .321| Welaj, Toronto........ 152 544 96 170 68 
Fernandez, Mil’kee..... 152 575 96 183 124 .318 | Kazak, Rochester...... 142 506 73 156 &8% 
Adais; St; Paul........ 126 456 88 143 67 .314| Connors, Montreal..... 146 501 80 154 83 © 
Tipton, St. Paul....... 148 540 111 169 125 .313 | Nelson, Rochester...... 142 486 70 149 64 
Witek, Kansas City.... 117 464 80 145 47 .313 Lutz, Toronto......... 118 482 71 148 45. 
Turner, Indianapolis... 85 307 48 96 56 .313| Moore, Buffalo........ 104 348 63 107 66 
Castiglione, Ind’polis... 148 578 87 178 88 .308| Bloodworth Montreal... 151 556 85 169 95 
Wright, Louisville...... 151 564 89 173 85 .307| Moss, Baltimore....... 131 450 92 136 9 
Gilbert, Minneapolis... 80 326 62 100 82 .307 PITCHING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
ES i Pitcher—Team ip. W. am 
ee PY EEAG Caesars Newcombe, Montreal 5 187 17 G& 
Pitcher—Team ¢. ip. w. 1. pet. | Porterfield, Newark.. 23 179 15 (>G& 
Hutchings, Indianapolis. 38 92 10 £2 .833 | Erautt, Syracuse..... ae 29 2I68I6 Yi 
Prendergast, Milwaukee 17 87 8 2.800) Banta, Montreal........... 33 219 19 ~9 
Malloy, Indianapolis. - . 32 242 21 7 -.750| Rogovin, Buffalo....>...... 31170 13 7% 
Hutchinson, Columbus. 65. 88.-@ “3 .75@ | Judd, Toronto... ..7..<5. 23 156 14 @ 
Crimian, Columbus 40 149 9 4 .692} Podbielan, Montreal....... 35 166 13 8 46 
Hallet, Indianapolis 23 132 11 5 .688 | Reeder, Rochester......... 37 245 19 12 
Elliott, Milwaukee 33 189 I14 7.667 | Starr, Newark...°). oo...) ... 29 198 14 9 
McGlothin, St. Paul 32 172 14 7 .667| Thompson, Toronto........ 32 160 12 8% 
Himes, St. Paul 30 167 I1 6 .647| Howell, Syracuse.......... 30 247 17 12, 
Emmerick, Minneapolis..... 55 94 I1 6 .647 | Webb, Jersey City......... 37 230 18 15) 
PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE > 
° 7" BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
Sie } = | Player—Team g. ab. h. hr. rbi 
sie ae o |'o | J. Barrett, S. Diego.... 153 513 174 14 90 
Sia] 15/83 @ | | Metkovich, Oakland. || 168 23 8 
Club Ziel wt eolelgis z © |, | Kelleher, Hollywood.... 120 437 146 25 107 4 
aie | sisi ra alg € | 3 | Stringer, Hollywood.... 175 651 217 7 .97% 
Blaleltitisicls!&1e| 2 | 8 | Delsing, Hollywood.... 122 463 154 57 
a| & S)/S510]/18) 2] & |e | Aberson, Los Angeles... 116 389 128 34 102 
Ola SiSleiel|Slal2 S| & 16 | Brovia, San Francisco... 127 444 143 88 
—! —-|—— Reich, Portland........ 187 677 219 19 99 
Oakland....].. 17} 12}16}11)19/18}21)114| 74).606 Marty, Sacramento.... 158 556 179 24 94 
pan fran, a it 3 15 16 a a a ~ ee ey acts ie Zernial, Hollywood..... 186 736 236 40 157 
s Angeles. se : 
Seattle..... 8|12119]. .|16]12|14]12| 93] 95}.495|21 PITCHING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
Portland... .}10) 9|11]16)..|14]14/15| 89] 99|:473/25 | Pitcher —Team &. ip. Ww. 2am 
Hollywood. .|13} 6{12) 9]10)- .{17/17| 841104) 447/30 Eas peg ipa eeht e 49 108, 12 3) 
San Diego. .|12| 6/10]11)14)1i)  ,}19) $3]105).441)31 ree acne ee eae i. z 
Sac’ento.... 7116] 10/13/13]. .1 751113}.399139 Lynn, Los Angeles. 42 244 19 10. 
. assaway, kland . 43 198 15 
BARING AVERAGES (Unofficial) Lien, San Francisco........ 34 184 15 Ss 
Player—Team g. ab. oh. hr. rbi. pet. | Wilkie, Oakland. .......... 41 185 11-68 
Woodling, San Fran.... 146 524 203 22 106 .387| Adkins, Los Angeles........ 34 ; 


“Layne, Seattle......... 174 665 227 


7 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Feet from plate 
to fence 


City Name of park 


New York.... 
Bos 


Yankee Stadium... . 
Fe 


Pat Seerey, outfielder for the Chicago White Sox, 
hit fot home runs in an 1ll-inning game with the 
Philadelphia Athletics in Philadelphia (July 18, 


1948) to equal the major league record for home 


runs in a.single game. Seerey hit his home run 
in the fourth, fifth, sixth and 11th innings, wins 


Home Run Distances in Baseball Parks : 


New York... 
5 


1 
334 
Seerey Ties Home Run Record with Four in Game 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


City 


Name of park 


-|Polo Grounds 
Ebbets Field 
Wrigley Fiel 
Forbes Field 

-|Crosley Fiel 

.|Sportsman’s Par' 

Boston...,...|Braves 

| Philadelphia. . .|Shibe P: 


ning the game for the White Sox 12 
who have hit four home runs in a ee 7 
Bobby Lowe, Boston Nationals (1894), Ed D 
New Vork Amstlcans Udo) sacceeeok nia 

i \mericans and-C E 4 
adelphia Nationals (1936), 10° tanipeg a 


\ " ’ 
A ; : 
_ Sporting Events—Other Minor League Records; Stolen Bases 835 : 
iif & . . : . 3 
_ Other Natienal Association Pennant Winners, 1948 
eague Finish First Parent Club Won Play-off 
CLASS AA 
uthern Association. .... Nashville Chic. 
poy NRBRVINE Sf ee cus. Ss me mage: N. Be. cs td Birmingham.......... 
KAS. 2 gee Per aes Sek *Rorth Worth.) 0... 0 8 Brooklyi 55 Ss bp ss aes Srort Worth uty sates i 
CLASS A 
US ee Flint c Detroit 
Mabie MMe heres es winie sce ais o pOPORTOIE 2 eh ain ss Dayton. 0.7.0. ae 2 
a Pere On a Scranton. ...... Pr OO OW, Se Oe eee Baraptan ig, 6,9 mh othe ay % 
ae cr RAMENEON go. ates: . hake SERUEHONGCNE | oy ge sees Greenville......./..... (3) 
| _ aa LOE ie EO eR Sy, Sa Chisago: Nye ave te ee Sidux City ct yr ha (3) i 
State Sherman-Denison = Wecnty t 
ptate. 1. ewe S an-Denison......... shington.............Sherman-Denisop..... 1 
aa ps ae Sees Port Chester..............St. Louis A. L pees hes 3” pan Dene ay ; 
: a Ataf >) eas A Ribi Lrg 20) DN Renee oe Philadelphia N. L. ...~.. Trenton... J 2 0/2 oe. (2) . 
post. ==. AE A Seer awe = 4 Boston Aj. oo. +... 3.8 NSS os pane oe (2 : 
ee Peek vs EPDCNDULE. 6.0 a aoe ve eb HOWE NUL... ....< aes eI OrUUNe Were sais (2) ‘ 
aaa Fee aie oa. 2 Ad OURWOMRGEY 00 6 oe pan wes = a Independent...........: Montgomery......... (1) 
1 a eee ee CRIES boak oe cet.’ se oes oc New York A.D. 5 .2.2es Evansville. <3 .0.....-- (3) 
Fig -.... =-+-.+----Asheville......... 7 tp 2 aes BROOKIYR A. Fo. - 50 = erate Fayetteville.........- (4) 
oab. anternational......Spokane...........-...... Independent............2 vo plavoffs 
- CLASS C 
SI SSIO DEMIR EN id ates Oe ite St Lonis As scan Globe-Miami......... Q) ‘ 
ee OELAW Eis < ie Wa. te? -Independent.......... ". ,Ogdensburg.sacun a. es (3) a 
PRPORTGRS Se the bois ate o afalete 6 St: Louis NW ESA Coser. Santa Barbara........ (3) i 
Rome, Lite P Ss BARON Detrotes...: Ss - eer ses Oneonta. in eas (3) f 
eee Raleigh. .... Bein ls ek Independent............ Martinsville.......... (2) 
héral Association. .....Clinton...............--. Phicago N., Wacaticon se Clintoméae.oae aes (1) 
Dn States........ oo CHTECR WOOK 2 3... 2 ss oi segs RYeokignc- ios ts aes Hot Springs......:.... (3) 
ida MG Sse - eee eee oe ee ee Washington....... . oe EEAVONS et ees (1) 
0 OOS eee BIB ORE tah en ve im ose's ale Independent. ........... Kilgore’. So34 sett occ yh 
ddie Atlantic......... Vandergrife 90.5.2. 2. Philadelphia N. L....... Erie.\,.5= > see kane oe {2} 
SS Grand Forks...........-- o> New work Ante. -9.'3 Grand Forks......... (1) 
5 Sa Pocatello 5... 5... <2) . wa St. LOUIS No Li: >... ip I wih, Has See (2) 
oo Soe RACEICUIP Nee tar fF pcnc fe Shs Independent....-....... Reno. .'. 3.,c/engceeeeees (3) 
stern Association. ....St. Joseph...... POR AN. SRE ot le. ie OC St. Joseph. festa 1) 
| Dexas-N. Mer. eves - “AIDUGQUEPQUE: i oc ik os es Independent.........-... *Amarillo. .if1s ores a (2 
: CLASS D 
ibama State.......... BOGS: te ies wd vitals wnt ei © DIGIORE > 3.55 os. eine Dothan.) asa +, « « (3) 
palachi: Me PURSE ate on. sj nals oes od Brooklymis2ts. 2 i. saves « Pulasklic: .ceeceo eee 8 
et ee See Sere Independent..........-. Mb. Alfyinic, so cenaree (4) 
Ay i es - eee eee Independent.....:...... Tarboro .:..5s.2.5 =e (1) 
SIRUISDULY 2% ee ys f- cs e oes se St. Louis. N. L........:. Milford = eee ee (2) 
PER. Beery Sl od an wdroe 2 Independent............ Playoffs cancelled 
SEAT ER See See Ea oe Boston A. Liv... 5... Santa Rosa.......4.- 4) 
IRATEIO, - Sete See t xe Se Washington... ...3...:, Daytona Beach....... 59 
Lanett. ...- Peet ona ah Boston ALi... 1 -- Lanetti...:22- ove Ph) 
oom Ww ITT a on ew ine + Sie Independent..........-. Waycross...... 1) 
. Sparta $20 eer ar Fae ene Sa Fitzgerald. ... 3 
5 u 


West Frankfort........... ROUMLGTSIN 2 Lee's as afta aye ere West Frankfo 
PONCE CIO dn a rae sve Brooklyn..... wen Sa 
Ae Ae ee Independent....... 
_...++... Washington. . 
BS EM saree wate =< Boyt alaiate Independent. . 
(5 pees BES cE St. Louis A. L 


Independent, . 


.Independent........-.--- B 
Independent...... 
TOQRIYID) 9). o1- 2 eee No playofts 


Playoff winner awarded league championship. 
ote—Minor clubs not affiliated with major farm system listed as Independent. 
‘igures in play-off column indicate finish position in regular season. 


4 Stolen Base Records 


A, SEASON William R. Hamilton, Philadelphia, N. L., 1890- 
y Stovey, Philadelphia A. A., 1888—156 in 1895, Boston N. L. 1896-1901—797. . 
ames. 
liam R. Hamilton, Philadelphia N. L. 1891— MOST IN ONE GAME 
byr 18 Gob, Detroit A. L., 1915—96 in 156 | ,,William_R. Hamilton, Philadelphia N. L., Aug. 
No or cali NIL wise oeavard T. Collins, Philadelphia A. L., Sept. 11, ‘ 
Talal LEAGUE ; MOST IN ONE INNING 
‘yrus R. Cobb, Detroit, A. L. 1905-1926, Phila- Josh Devore, New York, N.°L., 9th inning, 
phi A. L., 1927-1928—892. June 20, 1912—4. 
fi National Non-Professional Baseball Champions 
‘aa Champion Bunner-up 
) Duncan (Okla.) Halliburton Cementers Mt. Pleasant ees Cubs 
Q Enid ca Champlin Refiners Mt. Pleasant (Tex.) Cubs 
1 Champlin Refiners Waco (Tex.) Dons 
Kans.) Boeing Bombers Waco (Tex.) Dons ¢ 
‘amp Wheeler (Ga.) Spokes Enid ee Army Air Field 
herman Field (Kans.) Fliers Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field 
id (Okla.) Army Air Field Orlando (Fla.) Army Air Field 
St. Joseph (Mich.) Autos Carmichael (Calif.) Firemen e= 
" Wayne (Ind.) General Electric Golden (Colo.) Coors Brewers. 4 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) General Electric Elkin (N. C.) Chatham Mfg. Co. 


-eight State champions qualify annually in the National Tournament in Wichita, Kans., in mid- 
. To the United States champions there is awarded a $10,000 cash purse. The National Baseball 
ss also sanctions District and State tournaments. ‘ 


a 
American Legion Junior Baseball World Champions 

a Zs 1937—Lynn, Mass. 1941—-San Diego, Calit. , 1945—Shelby, N. C. 

4— eeieeand, Mad. 1938—San Diego. Calif, -}°1942—Los Angeles. Culif. | 1946—New Orleans. La. 

p 1939—Omaha, Nebr. — 

—Spartanburg, S. C. 1940—Albemarle, N. C, 


astonia, N. C 1943—Minneapolis, Minn. 1947—Cincinnati. Ohio. 
ap j944—Cincinnati, Ohio. | 1948—Trenton. N.. J. fe 


its, t) 
oye J im | r - es 


q 


Sporting Events—Stadiums and Their Capacities _ 


Mich. St. (see So Stadium) © J 
Michigan (U. of).).. 05... Meh ttews Ann Arbor, Mich, sa 


87,000 | 


836 
College and Other Stadiums in qe 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
Grand- Bleach-. Maxi- 
(*) Name Location stand ers mum 
"POS 52a. 28:000 1... Sots Sie yb ans cy em 
Alamo (Trinity U;).........----+-- SanAntonto, Lex. 2 2f er en aaa 25,000 
Nien er ee ctietg ‘Stade Charlotte, N. C.....- 17,00Q |... - 
Annapolis (see au peon N.Y 26,000 10,000 40,000 
Archbold (Syracuse U.) . . Syracuse, IN. Yes} | ae 00 17.5 
ATIZONGSGURIOL) eb ys cece eee Tueson, ATiz......-- 14,500 ,0 
Ark., 7 of Ges) 5 . 
‘Army (see AGTENG dru ; Texas’...| 10,000. |< .252.- .- 2) =? Soda 
Austin (C.) Municipal.......----- Hunteville, Foxss vee A haa Ss gie os st Ae Seis 
Baker Field (Columbia U.). New York. tr 32,000 | 3,000 35,000 
Balboa (Municipal). .-...- San pee A a fteai 2'000 13000 
Baldwin-Wallace (C.) Roriars, Md 2a BS'917 fives ond - ck ee Se 
Baltimore Municipal. . .|Baltimore, Md...... a : 16,200 
Baxter (C. of the Paciti¢) ‘*|San Jose, Calif... foo ae hon) eee er 
Baylor (U.) Municipal. .|Independence, Tex... areet 19.455" 43,260 
Braves Pield:\sa<. ...-. 54... 2-4 -- Boston, Mass... ...- - rb 17060 58 
Briggs. 2 ay, EL eee Detroit, Mich....... 1000 rere. 37646 
EDU eas Pcie ntia ysis - Providence, R. I... -- reas : ven 
Bucknell (U.) PRC MOLIBM As. .6 25 cate & Lewisburg, Pa....... aes YES csonakeace a ri 
PMT MOO LAC... 3. os os > _..|Buffalo, N. ee Bae 33°139 he BOA 80,639 
California w oy eae SEE Berkeley, Calif. ..... , , 
Calif., of (see Edwards Sta. 0 : 
Camp Randall Gieor Wis). . 2.12. - Madison, Wis. ....--|' Boge ss Esmece a aoe 
Orig) SUGE Ta Ser Bridgeport, Conn... . 18'800 5'000 23'800 
ees {ee ei ey wr oa eee Columbia, S. C...... ? , , 
amberlain Fie! 0 2,000 13,000 
2 yes Chattanooga, Tenn... 11,000 5 , 
Clea : 528408 Seon sneer PAYS = -0erc jhe aed 20,339 jf. - 2 2. + So 8) nm sini 
Gincitnati (U. of) (see Nippert Stadfum 
Clemson (Agr. C.) Memorial....... Clemson, S. C.....-. 20, 5500 Sle antad 
Cleveland, Municipal............- Cleveland, Ohio. .... ae ia oe 19°00 
Clifford B. & Audrey Jones........ Lubbock, Tex. ....-. 6,5) “ 
Pace Vat of) a ee eo] 
mbia ag see Baker Fie! 
: Comiskey Par ; Bie f i | a Ciicago, Tl. : iii... 48,000 2,000 60,000 
orne! see Schoellko ie! 3 
Cotton Bowl 4 Dallas, Texas........ 87,435 |... y eri cos 
Crosley Field Cincinnati, Ohio..... 25,500 ips 38400 
Dartmouth (C.) Memorial Field....|Hanover, N. H...... 12,000 S500 39° 500 
MFOUIVER GU OM)ijonnie ise ce feces eee Denver, Colo. ..<.. «- 30,000 , 307000 
19 SO OSS es Detroit, Mich....... ‘ 19,854 . 5 
Dinan Field (U. of Detroit)........ Detroit, Mich. ...... 1 25,000 |}... A aoa haa $i abn 
Dudley Field (Vanderbilt U.). Nashville, Tenn. .... 20,050 ae eo 
“a ta ES ren Durham, N. c oe 35,000 “ eit: 
Duke's Gym. and Stad............ Orangeburg, 8. C.... 10,000 ,000 an ene 
Dyche (Northwestern U.)..:...... Evanston, ill. 0 Sie 48,000 ve Se ae 
EPROM oy pings ie wk ae ee ee Brooklyn, N. Y...... 29,350 650 aie 
Edwards (Track) (U. of Calif.)..... Berkeley, Calif. ..... 2,000 |... aan d, 
RMT EMI ENE IE Oke eine ewes Abilene, Tex........ 9,000 A 144d 
Fairfield OSU ET CS a Huntington, W. Va. 10,044 4,000 a3 
Cal A ee Boston, Mass........ 27,000 , A 
ton Fie see Ho ie Sross Coll. 
Florida Field CU. OP lass... .»{Gainesville, Fla...... 22,000 4,000 26,000 
Folsom (U. of Colo.).......... .|Boulder, Colo. ...... 27,500 4,000 ,500 
PIRPEH MACH we Saks ie csc nee Pittsburgh, Pa....... 30,730 3,0) 37,230 
PreMmen Pied) oes. ee. eee ee Nerfoli Va. cc. 16,000 10,000 26, 
Forness (St. Bonavefhture C.)...... St. Bonaventure, N. Y 10,000 , 15,000 
Francis Field (Wash. U.).......... St. Louis, Mo....... IG: O0D: shod aiies ae 10,000 
‘Franklin Field (U. of Penn.)....... Philadelphia, Pa... .. 61,610 16,595 78,205 
Furman U. (see Sirrine Stadium) 
Georgia Tech. (see Grant Field) ne 
Georgia, U. of (see Sanford Stad.) aa 
Glass Bowl (U. of Toledo)......... Toledo, Ohio. ....... Aa 200. WOR Poe ee 14,400 1g 
Grant Field (Georgia Tech.)....... Atlanta, Ga......... 32,000 6,000 38,000 | 19 
Green Bay, Wis. (see Packer Stadium) 7 
Groves (Wake Forest C.).......... Wake Forest, N. C.. 15,014 10,000 25,015 1 
Griffith ax «SOE nee Washington, D. C.... 17,770 7,27 37,660 |-.4 
DMG (070) a Boston, Mass........ QEQOO. Shs. .nas clemnae 57,750 19 
Hemingway ter. of Miss.). ./nr. Oxford, Mass.. SOOO > Pais Shc... po n0 elhege = fren eaean 1 
RPUMWOOSM EMG, oa... .<s scenes Hollywood, Calif. 20,000 20,000 1 
Mfoly Cross College. .............. Worcester, Mass. . 5, O00" Sita. 2 = 5. ee 4 zt 
Tilinois (U. of) Memorial.......... Champaign, Tl.) )..! 66,572 3,348 69,920 4 
Indiana (U.) Memorial............ Bloomington, Ind.. ... 22,000 3,000 25,000 1 
Tndianapolis carey ont Meee Indianapolis, Ind.... A Oe Peper nes * 35,000 1 
on EE Ses tl ee Iowa City, Ia....,.. 43,000 10,000 53,000 
Kansas (U. of) Memorial.......... Lawrence, Kan...... 35,000 01 ,000 
ae Memorial (U. of N. C.). .|}Chapel Hill, N. C. 39,000 6,0 45,000 
ue . of (see McLean Stadium) — 
(oo NORE ee San Francisco, Calif. . 80,000 PP. Wa aie as 60,000 
kidd d iield (see Texas C, of Mines) 2 LS Naa 
Kinnick Memorial................ Towa City, Ia..-+.... 44,834 2,000 - 46,834 - 
Kyle Field (Tex. A&M Ooll.)..... ape Sta., Texas... 34,000 6,000 40,000 
PARIGNOOUCREG SS. eee cae ce ees Jackson, Tenn....... 000 bores ot tired, SiR ener enna 
LaSalle oe (see McCarthy Sight : 
ee | ee eee rmingham, Ala. 41,698 2,500 44,198 19: 
high ue aoe Taylor Stadium) 
— rir ate VBOSMILOTVAL 005 co Pinle x tore .|Los Angeles, Calif... . 2OL,672 5 ibs c.0e sete 140,000 
U. (see Tiger Stadium) 
Moaciin Field (Mich. St. C.)...... E. Lansing, Mich. BEO0Q) “iy. x, aherte gers 51,000 
Madison Square Garden........... New York, N. Y... 13,300: 13.48% E285 18,209 
Marshall Coll. (see Fairfield Stadium) 
Marquette (U.)..... _|Milwaukee, Wis. 21,500 3,000 24,500 
McCarthy ( ae, Cc ‘|Philadelphia, Pa ,0) 2,0 12,000 
McLean, (U. of Ky.) . .;Lexington, Ky 22,000 8,000 30,000 
MeMurry on} Meipal: .|Abilene, Tex. . V0) 8) | ig eet Ae [Pere en. 
Memorial '..|Bloomington, In 22,000 13,000 35,000 
Mercer U. (see Porter, James H.) 
Miami, Un. of (see Orange Bowl) Pal ae } ‘ 
Michie (West Point) ............. West Point, N. Y.... SFE OO Nhe aha a Ritare 


Ree 


Sporting Events—Stadiums and Their Capacities 


$37 
COLLEGE AND OTHER STADIUMS IN U. S. (CONTINUED) 
pee Grand- Bleach- Maxi- 
(*) Name Location stand ers mum Opened 
ota (U. of) Memorial....... Minneapolfs, Minn... Pil a eee 19: 
a. C. (see Scott Field) x pe pg 
oid eS a enas pied) | ; 
) emorial..... Columbia, Mo....... OF OU tei iene Fhe 30,000 192 
ene Field (W. Va. U.).. :' Morgantown, W.Va. 32,300 oy 2,300 igae ba 
0 DN ne Ong barnes |Portland, Ore. : 22,048 8,050 40,000 1926 r 
VY (eee Thompson Stadium)... . 
braska (U. of) Memorial........ Lincoln, Nebr....... 30,000 8,000 38,000 1923 ¢ 
Beaver Field (Pa. St. C.)...../State College, Pa. ... 14,700 8,000 22,700 1909 " 
(U. of Cincinnati)......... Cineinnati,.Ohio.... . 25,000 2,000 27,000 1923 q 
ie ee Boulder, Colo. ...... 30,000 2,000 2 1924 iy 
- st. C. (see Riddick Stadium) 
., Un. of (see Kenan Memorial Stadium) 
> Sas ae South Bend Ind..... DOAMO Fic cae Ui ae 56,000 1930 
(Jess CAA ee Columbus, Ohbfo. .... 70,545 5,988 76,533 1922 
> SR eee Athens, Ohio........ 14,000 4,000 18, 1929 
..| Norman, Okla....... 30,000 5,000 35,000 1924 
wi (U. of tise. jo SSS |Miami, Fla......... 60,000 Iss ak ra cate 70,000 1934 7 
: Dy (So. Meth. U.)......... ao LE UCT Rae ae ee Sees 22, 500° fs vo ee dae 22,500 1926 i 
tific, C. of (see Baxter Stad.) 
eker (Green Bay, Wis.)......... Green Bay, Wis..... 24,000 2,000 26,000 1925 of 
mer (Princeton U.)............ Princeton, N. J...... B99 58. 0 1 or aeeters 49,258 1914 = 
0 4 Coll. (see New, Beaver Field 
: of (see Franklin Field) ; 
UE: jelpria Municipal... .5...-> Philadelphia, Pa..... 98/993 - 192 6k came ee 127,000 1926 i 
illips Field (Tampa, U. of)...... db tit aed) | ee aes 20,000 FS ..cin sais sisi 25,000 1937 
meee. of Pittsburgh)............. Pittsburgh, Pa....... ,000 “Loo ae 0, 1925 - 
| Se ae New York, N. Y,.... 50,000 4,500 60,000 1913 
, James H. (Mercer U.)...... ae ore £5,000 1. 7s. 4eaeee ,01 1927 : 
nceton U. (see Palmer Stadium) 
irdue University (see Ross-Ade) 
pdall’s (see Triborough Stadium) ; ° 
See Fayetteville, Ark... .. 14,500 18,500 1936 Fs 
a ED _ TS Ae ee ee Houston, Tex....... 30,000 30,000 1938 
. LSA gS 6s Pe ee ee West Raleigh, N. C.. 18,000 20,500 1925 a 
YUNG 9 eee Roanoke, Va........ 25,000 ,000 1 
s Field (Wash., St. Coll. of)...;/Pullman, Wash...... 25,000 25,000 1936 
syelt See ‘|Jersey City, N.J.... 12,330 55,000 1937 
= SS See Pasadena, Calif 89,093 ,000 1922 
Ade (Puiraue ie ae Lafayette, Ind 43,000 43,000 1924 : 
» Se eee a Akron, Ohio 36,000. . 42,000 1941 
1 ae See 23,000 31,000 1938 - 
aventure C. (see Fi 
C. (see Spartan | Stad. ) 
ieee WNiie ane 32,000 14,000 52,000 1929 $ 
Pa) 30,000 4,000 34,000 1924 
‘|State College, Miss... 25,000 5,000 ,000 1920 
SKS ‘|Seranton, Pa!......* 12,000. [oo Ai.5s 42:0! [a pion 
San Francisco, Calif. . 20,000 2,500 22,500 1931 7 
Par’ ‘K Philadelphia, Pa..... 29,000 3,500 32,500 1909 
Watkins (U. of Tenn.)..... Knoxville, Tenn. .... 43,400 4,800 48,200 1919 
. City Public School.......... Sioux City, Iowa..... 9,000 2,000 11,000 1942 
meecrurman U.).............- Edgefield, S. C...... 20,000) $57,732 = are 20,000 1936 n 
SEA ES Tulsa, Okla, Miao Peo 20,000 % 25,000 1930 a 
Field (Burnham Park)..... Chicago, Ti: 30,2... 77,112 101,180 ,000 1926 i 
heel 0 ee eee eae Columbia, 8S. C...... 7800) “1.23 S322 eee ee 1934 
ide ee Dike s Lie & Stadium) ‘ 
e! see Ownby Stadiuin 
pn (San Jose St. C.).......... San Jose, Calif...... SOO00' Po ls Bend ag 20,000. 1933 
EMO ES ota Aldea se © St. Louis, Mo....... 27,000 7,000 ,000 1866 : 
oO es Se eee eee Stanford U., Calif.... 90,000)... . 02. eae 90,000 1921 
Som sf : Archibold St adi 
se see Archibo um 
: errs veh A At acoma, Wash...... 23,800 6,000 30,000 1910. 
U. of (see Phillips Fie Y 
PUD. ccs cc-2.[Bethlehem, Pa... 12,000 3,000 | 15,000 | 1914 
Lo et Oe Ieee Philadelphia, Pa..... 35,450 8,220 43,670 1928 
ee ar ee Fort Worth, Tex.. 5,000 10,000 35,000 1930 : 
| eens Tex. ; it 14,000 2, 17,000 1922 of 
ye ee: 40,000 4,000 44,000 1925 
17,000 5,000 000 1911 ; 
BUMINIAD ox, a0 <0 <4, 0, 42,000 4,000 46,000 1936 
see Glass pam) 
eG meld... ../Kings Point, L.I..... 8.060" NG. Le tartan 8,000 1942 
ough (Randall’s Island)......|/New York, N. Y..... 13,748 7,693 20,693 1936 
‘Alamo Stadium: 
a a pape - Ca Ce ) _...|/New Orleans, La..... SO; 73D) AS cree oie 80,735 1926 
a0; of (see Skelly Stadium) 
/ ant MarineAcademy (see Tomb Mem, Field) 
err tah BRI Reds bold ate zie _,|Salt Lake City, Utah. 30,000 2,000 41,000 1927 
‘ see Dudley Field. 
(al pes eens Aetee 2 ..|Villanova, Pa........ 10,000 2,500 12,500 1932 
; lea) ; 
crest ee aad Little Rock, Ark..... 30,000 5,000 |. 785,000 5) sARaS 
Sal 
mn (U. Of)...........-... |Seattle, Wash. ...... 4,000 40,000 1920 
aint (see Rtichie Stade) 
U. (see Mountaineer Field) 
m & Mary, C. ot al ay} Field) : 
ee ine sae e * Bac, Chicago, Ill...-..... 33,396 5,000 38,396 1914 
a Se es eee Oe New Haven, ey 5 70, BG 2 Pon te 70,896 1914 
SNS Ce ie eae New York, N. Y.....| 53,000 14,000 80,000 1923 
stadium unless otherwise classified; c for College, U for University. When C or U is in P 
es it is not part of the name o: ‘the stadium 


> Stadium, mew Ssteays La.. is 


ithe home of she, annual Sums; Bowl Game. 
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Archery Champions in 1948, Records 
Source: National Archery Association 
, TARGET ARCHERY ALL-TIME ae A. RECORDS & 
Burbank, Calif.; Single _ 
meccan oo: 136: Se Doibie ‘American, 180-1426; Gant aoe York—143-881, Larry Hughes, “Burl 
meee York, 143- 881; Double York, 282-1726; Total, auile eS tne 1926, Larry Hughes) puree a 
Single | Calif., 1948. 


Women—Jean Lee, Greenfield, Mass.; 
National, 72-544; Double National, 144- 1082: Single 
Columbia, 72-590; Double Columbia, 144-1172; 
Single American, 90-708; Double American, 180- 
1368; Total, 3622. 

Junior Boy—Rowland Richards, Jr., Laguna 
Beach, Calif.: Single Jr. American, 90-692; Double 
Jr. ‘American, 180-1348; Quadruple Jr. American, 


2694. 
Junicr Girl—Betty Bowersock, Toledo, Ohio: 


_ Single Columbia, 90-594; Double Columbia, 139-981; 
Single Jr. American, 88-634; Double Jr. American, 
178-1228; Total, 2209. 


FLIGHT ARCHERY—REGULAR STYLE 
Men—Jack Stewart, Austin, Texas, 631 yds. 1 ft. 
7 in. 
Women—Verne Trittin, Salt Lake City, Utah, 474 


yds. 1 ft. 3 in. 
Junior Boy—Tom Lange, Tacoma, Wash., 431 yds. 


2 ft. 335 in. 
Junior Girl—Jean Lewis, Portland, Oreg., 327 
yds. 1 ft. 11 in. 

FLIGHT ARCHERY—FREE STYLE 
Men—Paul Berry, Middletown, Ohio, 629 yds. 
Wemen—Ruth Diffendal, Osborn, Ohio, 436 yds. 

2 ft. S in. 
TEAM SHOOT 


MbsnOsaxk Archers, Springfield, Mo., 383-2671. 
Women—Golden Gate Archers, San ‘Francisco, 
Calif., 375-2343. 
CLOUT SHOOT 


Men—Russ Reynolds, Cleveland, Ohio (36 at 180 
yds.), 36-270. 
Bloomfield, N. J. (36. at 


Women—Ann Weber, 
140 yds.), 36-242. 

Women—Verne Trittin, Salt Lake City, Utah (36 
at 120 yds.), 36-258. 


Junior Boy—Dick Finke, Covington, Ky. (36 at 
120 yds.), 36-246. 

Junior Girl—Sharon Steinbrecher, Sheboygan, 
Wis. (36 at 120 yds.), 34-206. 

; FIELD ARCHERY 

Men—Roy Dill, San Diego, Calif., 2399. 

Wcemen—“‘Babe’’ Bitzenburger, Los Angeles, 


' Calif., 1487. 


Junior Boy—David Webb, Wichita, Kans., 1305. 


Badminton; Racquets; Table Tennis 


BADMINTON 


United States Championships, Waco, Tex., 
April 3, 1948 


Men’s singles, Dr. D. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif.; 
Men’s doubles, Dr. D. Freeman and W. Rogers, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Women’s singles, Miss E. Mar- 
shall, Buffalo, N. Y.; Women’s doubles, Dr. D. 
Freeman and W. Rogers, Pasadena, Calif.; Mixed 
sok Mr. and Mrs. C. Stevens, Baltimore, Mad. 


RACQUETS 


1917-22) & Pell; 


qd Cc. 
(1924-25) . 


G. Mortimer; 
C. C. Pell; (oes D. Sheldon; 
os He a Mortimer; * Ggsi, 1932, 1933), c. c. Pell: 
1934) E. M. Edwards; (1935) EE D. Sheldon; (1936) 
E. M. Edwards; (1938) (1939) Robert Grant ee 
(1940) W. Ingersol; (1941) Robert Grant III. No 
championship played 1941-1945, war. (1946) Robert 
Grant III; (1947) J. R. Leonard. 


Gc, + (1927 
(1929-30) 'C. C. 


1931) S G. Mortimer; Gee, 
1933) C. Cc. sean 


(1934 J.R. Leonard; (1935) H 
Sheldon; (1936) C. C. Pell, Sr.; (1938), fe 
(1941 


Robert Grant III; rat Robert Grant IIT; (1947 
Robert Grant III; (1948) Robert Grant Ill. 


National Doubles pace ah Clee) Cc. C. Pell 
and S. G. Mortimer; (1928 Cc. F. Simpson and 
C. N. Bruce (Eng.);. (1929 6 C. Pell and S. G. 
Mortimer; (1930) Lord Aberdare a Dr. W...H. 
Leatham; (1931) C.°C, Pell and S. Mortimer; 
(1932) S! W. Pearson and W. C. Wrights (1933) 


Robert Grant ete “(1940) J. R. ‘Leonard: 


Single American—90-752, Russ Reynolds, Cley 
land, 1948. et | 

Double American—180-1468, Russ Reynol 
Cleveland, Ohio, 19: 948. i 
135-829, Carl S. Strang, Dearbor# 


Team Round, 60 Aa -766, Russ Reynole 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1947 : 
Clout, 180 yds.—36- 286, Larry Hughes, Burban 


gb 1938. 

Team Round—384-2674, Ozark Archers, sprin ! 
field, Mo., 1947. Wanmen 

Single National—72-544, Jean Lee, Great 
Mass., 1948. . 

Double National—144-1082, Jean Lee, Greenfiell 
Mass., 1948. 

Single Columbia—72-590, Jean Lee, Greenfiell 
Mass., 1948. 2 

Double Columbia—144-1172, Jean Lee, Gree: 
Mass., 1948. 

Single American—90-708, Jean Lee, Gree 
Mass., 1948. 


Double American—180-1368, Jean Lee, Greenflely 
— 1948. 

Team Round, 60 yds.—96-742, Jean Lee, Green 
field, Mass., 1948. 

Team Round, 50 yds.—96-718, Ann M. Wehbe 
Bloomfield, N. J., 1940. 

Clout, 140 yds.—36- -276, Ann M. Weber, Bloon 
field, N. J., 1947. 

Clout, 120 A —36-282, Mary Martinis, Bethle) 
hem, Pa., 1940 

Team Round—383-2615, Essex Archers (N. 
1940. Juniors—Boys 

Single Jr. American—90-740, Dick Finke, 
ington, Ky., 1947. 

Double Jr. American—180-1440, Jerome 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., 1947. 

Clout, 120 yds. 36-280, Jerome Moga, Niagi 


Falls, N. Y., 1947. 
Juniors—Girls : 
Single Columbia—72-516, Dorothy Axtelle, 7 
coma, Wash., 1941. 4 
Double Columbia—144- 1022, Dorothy Axtelle, 


coma, Wash., ; 
"American—88-634, Betty Bowers 
1 ; 


Single Jr. 
Toledo, Ohio, 1948. 

Double Jr. American—148-1244, Mary C. 
son, Phoenix, Ariz., 1940. 


Co 


W. P. Dixon and H. N. Rawlin, a (1934), id 
Brooks and H. D. Sheldon; (1935-36) J. R. Les 
and M. Kirkbride; »(1936- 41) R. Spat III .2 
C. Pell, Jr. No championship matches nie 
etre war. (1946) Robert arene III and C?C. 
(1947) R. A. Holt’ and A. Taylor (Eng.); (1% 
J. R, Leonard and M. C. Kirkbride, 


National Squash Racquets, 1948—Men’s Sin 
S. Pearson, Jr., Boston, Mass., Feb. 24; 
Philadelphia 4, Boston 1; Women’s singles, Mis! 
Bowes, Phil adelphia, Feb. 21; Professio: 
Ramsay, Buffalo, N. ¥., Jan. 25; Doubles, S. Be 


son, Jr., C. Brinton, Baltimore, Md., M 
National Court Tennis, ‘\1948—Singles, O. Phi 
Doubles, O. Phipp 


Phat pe Pa., Feb. 28; 
M: , New York, N. March 6 
Cpa P. Etchebaster, ‘New York, N, ve * il 


TABLE TENNIS 
World’s Championships, London, Feb. 11, 19 ‘i 


Men’s singles—R. Bergman, England; We 
Singles, Miss Z. Farkas, Bung ards Won 
doubles, Mrs. V. Thomas and Miss P. 3 
England; Mixed doubles, Miss T. Thall ‘and 1 \ 
R. Miles, United States; Team, men, Czecho 
vakia; Team, women, Great Britain. 


United States National (Chainplonghig 
Columbus, Ohio, April 5, 1948 
Men’s singles—Richard Miles, New York, N. 
Men’s doubles—Tibor Hazi, Washington, D. C. 
John Somanel, New York, N. Y.;, Women’ 
Miss P. McLean, Hollis, N. Y.; W en’s 
Misses L. and Thall, Columbus, Ohio 
doubles, Mrs, s “Pruity, Chicago, and ie 


New York, N. Y. 


We Sporting Events—Automobile Speed Records; Gymnastics 839 
= ; - 
ei World Automobile Speed Records 
= Source: Contest Board American Automobile Association 
A UNLIMITED CLASS 
Start Dist. Date Place Driver Car | Time MPH 
F 1m. 9-16-47 Bonneville, U tab John R. Cobb |Raflton Mobil 8.93 394 
; ‘ -196 
: : x. 9-16-47 Bonneville * John R. Cobb |Railton Mobil j.......... 393,825 
‘ kK. 8-26-39 Bonneville ** John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion/34.235 326.7 
5m. 26-39 Bonneville * John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|59,57 302.2 
10 k. 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|1:19.04 283,0 
10 m. 26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion/2:13.155 270.4 
lm. 10-27-37 oun el Germany |Rosemeyer Auto Union 25.96 138.7 
: 100 m. 7-22-40 |Bonnevilie, Ctab Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor |33:12.727__|180.657 
200 m. | 7-22-40 ‘Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor |1:05:41.987|182.649 
* 500 m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville Ab Jenkins” Mormon Meteor }|2:49:16.365|177,229 
6 1000 m. | 7-22-40 |Bonneviile Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor |5:47:12.849)172.804 
5 ihr. | 7-22-40 Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor |182.513M _ |182.513 
| 24hr. | 7-22-23-40'/Bonneville Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor |3868.430M |161.184 
48 hr. |} 9-21-23-36/Bonnevilie Jenkins-Stapp Mormon Meteor |7134.08M __}|148.63 
: INTERNATIONAL CLASS “A” RECORDS 
3 1k. | $23-39 |Bonneville, Utah \John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion}6:05 369.7 
lm. | 8-23-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb [Railton Red Lion|9.76 68.9 
5k. 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|34.235 326.7 
5m. | 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|59.57 2.2 
10 k. 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|1:19.04 283.0 
10 m. | 8-26-39 Bonneville r: John R. Cobb Railton Red Liop|213.155 270.4 
1k, |11- 433 Brooklands, Eng Cobb Napier-Railton |25.270 88.5 
1m. /10-31-33 Brooklands “ bb Napier-Railton !35.115 102.5 
os one of the runs at Bonneville, Utah, Sept. 16, 1947, Cobb was timed at 403.135 miles an hour and 


kilometers an hour, the fastest ever travelled by man on land. 


Indianapolis Speedway Winners 


(Distance 500 miles) 
fear Car and driver ——| Time MPH || Year Car and driver Time _MPH 
911.|Marmon, Harroun. . - |6:42:08 74.59 ||1933, dol, Louis Meyer... 4:48:12.75 104, 089 
912. |National, Dawson 1934, | Miller. Bill Cummings 4:46 :05.20|104.863 


uesenberg-De P: 
Duesenb’g, DePio - Patten. 4:56 39. 46 101.13 


ank Lockhart**..|4:10:17.95} 95.88 
Duesenberg, Geo. Souders . 45:07:33.8 | 97. 
Miller, Louis Meyer....... 133.75| 99.482 
Simplex. Ray Keech -}5:07:25.42| 97 

Billy Arnold .|4:58:39.72|100.448 
Bowes Seal Fast 


Hartz Special, F 


| The one-lap track record is 134.449 MPH, set ( 


ying record of 133.944 MPH the same day. 
813 MPH (set 1948). 


#300 miles only. 


4:35:03:39]109.069 
4:24:07.80|113.580 


1936. pee “Louis Meyer. . 
haw oe Spee 
Wilbur 8 


4:21:16.70| 114.820 
.|4:17:52.17|116.338 
4:10:23.38/119.813 


Special, Mauri Rose. 
.|\Blue Crown Spark Plug” 
Special, Mauri Rose... . 


1946) by Ralph Hepburn, who also set a 10-mile 
The record for 500 miles is held by Mauri Rose, 


**Race stopped at 400 miles because of rain. 


Pg 
a 


he 
NATIONAL A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Re d State College, Pa., May 1-2. 

MEN 
Rope Climb—D. Perry, Venice, Calif. H. S., 3.1 
sonds. New reco: 


8 listhenics—B. Te tout, Temple, 55.9 points. 
oo Horse—J. Kotys, Cleveland Turners: 54.2 


dian Clubs—G. Hearn, 


nts. 
‘Side Horse—S. Greene, Penn State, 57.4 points. 
Pa lel Bars—J. Kotys, Cleveland Turners, 54.6 


31) 
F eround =e. Scrobe, New York, N. Y., 320.3 


nts 


Springfield College, 24.1 


ae U. WOMEN?S CHAMPIONSHIPS AND 
OLYMPIC TRYOUT 
Philadelphia, May 8 
Rings—C. Schroth, Philadelphia Turners, 


0. 
lee Schroth, Philadelphia Turners, 
lance Be Beam—c. Schroth, Philadelphia Turn- 


"etubs mM. _Dutcher, Unattached, Riage- 
oN, J., 27.2 po’ 


Horse—C. Pe oi, Philadelphia Turners, eee ae 


Gymnastic Championships, 1948 


EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE GYM LEAGUE 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
West Point, N. Y., March 13 
Side Horse—S. Greene, Penn State. 
Horizontal Bar—R. Stout, Temple. 
Rope Climb—M. Schenker, Navy. 
Parallel Bars—R. Stout, Temple. 
Flying Rings—L. Jamisen, Army. 
Tumbling—W. Meade, Penn State. 
All-Round—R. Stout, 978 points. 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A.A. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Chicago, Ull., March 27 


Rope Climb—K. Foreman, Univ., So. California, 
3.5 seconds. 
Free Exercise—R. Stout, Temple, 270 points. 
Long Horse—J. Peterson, Minnesota, 260 points. 
Side Horse—S. Greene, Penn State, 286 points. 
Tumbling—C. Thompson, California, 269 points. 
Flying Rings—G. Hayes, Temple, 268 points. 
- Horizontal Bars—J. Calvetti, Illinois, 269 points. 
* Parallel Bars—R. Sorenson, Penn State, 285 


“points. 
All-Round—R.. Sorenson, Penn State, 1,537 


—Penn State, 55 points. 


. 


840 Aviation—International and United States Records 


AVIATION 


International Aeronautical Records 


se: The National Aeronautic Association, 1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C., representative’ 
an ign, Unlted States of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale, world sport governing body 1 Moe oF 
nautics. The International Aeronautical Federation was formed (1905) by representatives from Belg: 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, Italy, Switzerland and the United States, with headqua: 
in Paris. Regulations for the control of official records were signed (Oct. 14, 1905). The EGS 
presented here are as of Oct. 1, 1948. World records are defined as maximum performance, regard ne * 
class or type of aircraft used. Records accepted by the Federation in categories established by it follow 


WORLD AIR RECORDS 
Maximum speed over a 3-kilometer (1.864 miles) course—1,079.841 km.p.h. (670.981 m.p. 
Richard L. Johnson, USAF, United States, Sept. 15, 1948 (**). (United States)—same. ; big 
Distance, Airline—18,081.990 kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, USN; Comdr- 
Eugene P. Rankin, USN; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN; Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling, USN, Uni 
States; September 29-October 1, 1946. y 
Distance, closed circuit—8,854.3 miles—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 
States; Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-2, 1947. : : 5 
Circuit of world—No record established. ; & 
Distance, airline (with refueling in flight)—No record established. ‘ ‘ 
Altitude—22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet)—(Balloon)—Anderson and Stevens, United States, Noy. 11, 


| 
h.)—Majon 


} 


935. \ 5 

All other records, international in scope, are termed International records and are divided int 
classes: Airships, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and helicopters. 

AIRPLANES (Class C) ; 
,. Distance, closed cirenit—8,854.3 miles—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 
States; Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-2, 1947. 

Distance, airline (International)—18,081.990 kms. (11,235.6 miles) Comdr. Thomas D. Davi 
USN; Comdr. Eugene P. Rankin, USN; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN, and Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabel: 
USN; United States; Lockheed P2V-1 monoplane and two Wright _R-3350 engines of 2300 HP ea 
aon Shane Field, Perth, Australia, to Port Columbus, Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 29-Oct. 1,, 1946. (United 
States)—same. a 

Altitude (International)—17,083 meters (56,046.473 feet)—Col. Mario Pezzi, Italy, Oct. 22, 1938.% 

- (United States)—14,603 meters (47,910.009 feet), Maj. F. F. Ross, pilot; Lt. D. M. Davis, co-pilot; }! 
Lt. L. B. Barrier, Lt. C. B. Webster, F/o Pamphille Morrissette, Sgt. W. S. George, crew; USA 
Harmon Field, Guam, M. I., May 15, 1946. (Boeing B-29 monoplane, 4 Wright 2000 HP engines.) 

Maximum speed (International)—1,079.841 km.p-h. (670.981 m.p.h.)—Major Richard L. Johnson 
USAF, United States; North American F-86, General Electric J-47 jet engine, Muroc Air Forte 
base, Calif., Sept. 15, 1948 (**). United States—same. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without payload (International)—974.026 km.p-h. (605. 
m.p.h)—John D. Derry, Great Britain; de Havilland D.H. 108 monoplane, Goblin 4 jet engine, April 
1948. United States—796.583 km.p.h. (494.973 m.p.h.)—Capt. R. A. Baird, USAAF; P-80 monopls 
Allison J-33 jet engine, Dayton, Ohio, April 19, 194s. ; 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) without payload (International)—745.079 km.p-h. (462. ( 
m.p.h.); First Lt. Henry A. Johnson, USAAF, United States; P-80 jet-propelled monoplane, GE 1-40 
engine, Dayton, Ohio, May 19, 1946. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.793 miles) without pay load (International)—1720.134 km.p, 
(447.470 m.p.h.) Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American P-51, Packard Rolls Royee Merl 
1450 HP engine, Palm Springs, Calif., May 22, 1948. (United States)—same. ; 

Speed for 5,000 kilometers (3,106.849 miles) without pay load (International)—Speed, 544.590 km. p. Be} 
(338.392 m. p. h.)} Capt. J. E. Bauer, pilot; Capt. J. E. Cotton, co-pilot; and crew; USAAF, United 
Bieter Boeing B-29 monoplane, 4 Wright 2200 HP engines, Dayton, Ohio, July 26, 1946. (Unité 

s)—same, 

Speed for 10,000 kilometers (6,213.698 miles) without pay load (International)—Speed 439.665 km.p.t 
Vanes er Col. O. F. Lassiter, pilot; and crew, USAAF, United States, July 29-30, 194 

Aine oO UR ATRPLANES, (fourth category—397-549 cu. in.) i 

: e ational)—3,318. ilometers (2,061.703 miles)—A. = be 
Us : i. Sept 23, 1937." Fiabe) es (2,061.703 miles) Goussarov and V. Gl 

peed for ometers (62.137 miles) (International)—Speed 392.584 km. p. h. (243.940 m. p. h.}5 
jorgio Parodi, Italy, Aug. 27, 1939. (United States)—Speed mh Reape A I 
narence RM hk rehur, New Oe ans, La, June ae vt / p 333.179 km. p. h. (207.027 m, p. h. 
ude (International)—9, meters (29,773.560 feet)—-Herman Illg, Germany, July 7, 1939. ; 
States)—5,721 meters (18,769.646 feet)—Grace Huntington, Burbeck slit. May Sn sobs, a S 
Beto: ia $ ese rte Kee Pa cu. in.) a 
pi ometers (62, es nternational)—Speed 383.386 km.p.h. 8. -p.h. Bs 
Distanc “ai ain EOiatses sdotad) obo sho fas (United States)—same. 88.208 ee 
stance Airline (International)—5,099. S. (3,168.365 miles)—A: res 
to Djbouti, Nov. 30, 1937* a anes ( )—Andre, Japy, ‘Fracty 
¥ second category—132-244 cu. in. f 7 

Distance, Airline (International)—6,303.840 kilometers (3,917.017 ruileape ore Pulkowski and Lt. 

Jenett, Germany; from Bengasi, Libya, to Gaya, British India, Dec. 29-31, 1938. (United . 


3,986.944 kilometers (2,477.367 miles)—J. M. Jones, Nov. 29-30, 1938. 


LIGHT AIRPLANES (first category—under 122 cu. i i 

Distance, Airline (International)-—i,909.833 Kilometers (1,180.13. miles)—tieing Gabler, German 
oy RE ys Pati kilometers (1,014 miles)—Robert E. Bryant, from Miami, Fle 
een Tes. SEAPLANES (Class €2) rs 


Distance, closed circuit International)—5,200 kilometers (3,231,123 miles)—Mario Stoppani gi 
Seale Hatt e ay AP ee eget cre oe great 
First, Officer I. Harvey, Great Britain; ‘from Dundee, Scotland, to near Port Nollctiy B Aition mene = 
ke Sater, URN A ee eae ene eae Ma | 
Ped are) eo cuosh mp.  rmeee 
Qct..23, 1934. (United States)—Speed 395.439 km. p. h. (245,713 m, p. h.)—Lieut. ames tf Deolitt 


+ Dey is , 


_ Speed for 100 kilomet: pee 
(391.072 m.p.h.) 1933 
Speed 338.944 km. : 


‘ AMPHIBIANS (Clas 3 ‘ 
Distance, Airline (International)—2,300.860 Hilraatons Ci soo 685 miles)—Maj. Gen. F. M. 
ey waited States; from San Juan, Puerto Rico, to Langley Field, Va., June 29, "1936. (1 


Altitude (International)—7,605 meters (24,950.712 feet)—Bi - 
Conn., April 14, 1936. (United States)—same. PE IB OFS BGR Ve ee eee sci, 


a 


—— oe *y ‘ . 7 
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uximum speed (International)—S s 

: peed 370.814 km. p. h. (230.413 m. p. h.)—A. P. de Seversky, 

ed tates, Detroit, Mich., Sept. 15, 1935. (United States)—same. . : = 

eed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—Speed 337.079 km. p. h. (209.451 m. p. h.) 

>. de Seversky, United States, Miami, Fla., Dec. 19, 1936. (United States)—same. 

eed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) (International)—Speed 299.461 km. p. h. (186.076 m. p. h.) 
t. W. P. Sloan and Capt. B. L. Boatner, U. S. A., A C., United States, Dayton, O., July 31, 1939 


ited Stat ‘ 
She gp a tage : GLIDERS (Single-Place) 
stance, Airline (International)—749.203 kilometers (465.532 miles)—O. Klepikova, U. S. S. R.; 
B Moscow to Otradnoie, region of Stalingrad, July 6, 1939. (United States)—523.249 km. (325.131 
S)—John Robinson, from Wichita Falls, Texas, to Barstow, Texas, July 19, 1947. 

with return to point of departure (International)—368.844 km. (229.189 miles)—Paul B.‘ 
: ee” United States; Wichita Falls to Anson, Texas, and return, July 16, 1947. (United 
$ ation with return to point of departure (International)—38 hours, 21 min., 24 sec.—Eric Nessler, 
nC jeJdune 18-20, 1942. (United States)—21 hours, 34 min.—Lt. William Cocke, Jr.; at Honolulu, 
., Dec. 17-18, 1931. 
it tude above Starting Point (International)—8,050 meters (26,410.708 feet)—-Lt. Per Axel Person, 
Ken; Orebro, Sweden, July 12, 1947. (United States)—5,262 meters (17,263.743 feet)—Robert M. 
nley; Elmira, N. Y., July 4, 1939. 
ititude (absolute) ee ee meters (28,543.250 feet)—Lt. Per Axel Person, Sweden; 


ation, closed circuit (International)—9 hours, 57 min.—Major D. H. Jemsen and Major W. C. 
Ss, USAAF, United States; Sikorsky R-5A Helicopter, Pratt & Whitney 450 HP engine; Dayton, 


tance, airline (International)—1,132.337 kms.—1703.6 miles. Maj. F. T. Caschman, pilot; Major 
Zins, co-pilot; USAAF, United States Sikorsky R-5 Helicopter, Pratt and Whitney 450 HP 

me from Dayton, O., to Logan Field, Boston, Mass., May 22, 1946. (United States)—Same. 
titude (International)—5,842 meters (19,167 feet)—Major E. M. Cassell, USAAF, United States; 
brsky R-5A Helicopter, Pratt & Whitney 935-AN-5, 450 HP engine, Dayton, Ohio, Feb. 10, 1947. 


eee setes)-—same. AIRSHIPS (Class B) Rc > 
line distance (International)—6,384.500 kms. (3,967.137 miles)—Dr. Hugo Eckener, Germany; 


Z. 127, “‘Graf Zeppelin,’’ 5 Maybach 450-550 HP engines; from Lakehurst, N. J., U\S.A., to 
drichshafen, Germany, October 29, 30, 31 and Nov. 1, 1928.* 


FREE BALLOONS (Eighth category, 4001 cu. meters or more) ‘ - 
tion (International)—87 hours. H. Kaulen, Germany, Dec. 13 to 17, 1913. (United States)—51 
s he gras W. Settle and Lieut. Charles H. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race. 
CaAgO, HEPL. 4, o, 4, - 
titude (International)—22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet)—Capt. Orvil Anderson and Capt. Albert 
éns, United States, take-off approximately 11 miles southwest of Rapid City, S. D., landing approxi- 
lely 12 miles south of White Lake, S. D., Nov. 11, 1935. 


F. A. L. COURSE RECORDS (First category, solo) 
os Angeles to New York, N. Y. (International)—Speed 934.926 km. p. h. (580.935 m. p. h.) 
W. H. Councill, USAAF. United States, P-80 jet propelled monoplane, GE I-40 engine; from 
Beach Municipal Airport to La Guardia Airport, Jan. 26, 1946. Distance: 2,453.807 miles. 
ssed Time: 4 hours, 13 minutes, 26 seconds. (United States)—Same. 
mdon to Capetown, Africa (International)—Speed 244.876 km. p. h, (152.159 m. p. h.)—A. Hen- 
, Great Britain, Feb. 5-6, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 25 mins.* 
apetown, Africa, to London (International)—Speed 243.745 km. p. h. (151.456 m. p. h.)—A. Hen- 
7. Great Britain, Feb. 7-9, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 36 mins 


* . 
; vana te Washington, D. C. (International)—Speed, 563.800 km.p.h. (350.328 m.p.h.)—Woodrow W. 


nondson, United States, Nov. 27, 1947. Elapsed Time: 3 hrs. 15 min. 13 sec. (United States)—same- 


x} F. A. IL. COURSE RECORDS (Second category) 

os Angeles, Calif., to New York, N. Y. (international)—Speed, 724.826 km. p. h. (450-385 m. Dp. h,) 
“GC. S. Irvine pilot; Lt. G. R. Stanley, co-pilot, and crew, USAAF, United States, Boeing B-39 
pplane, 4 Wright R-3350-23A engines; from Burbank, California, to Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, 
bember 11, 1945. Distance: 2.457 miles. Elapsed Time: 5 hours, 27 minutes, 19.2 seconds. (United 


tes) Same. : 
lew York to London (International)—Speed 272.345 km. p. h. (169.227 m. p. h.)—Henry T. Merrili 


John S. Lambe, U.S., May 9-10, 1937. Elapsed time: 20 hrs., 29 mins., 45 secs. (United States)—same. 
York, N. Y., to Los Angeles, Calif. (International)—Speed 528.828 km. p. h. (328.598 m. p. h.) 
Boyd L Grubaugh, pilot; Capt J. L. England co-pilot; and crew, USAAF, United States; Boeing 
‘monoplane, 4 Wright P-3350-23A engines from La Guardia Airport to Burbank, Cal. Aug. 1, 1946. 
nce: 3, 453.805 miles. Elapsed Time: 7 hours, 28 minutes, 3 seconds. (United States)—same. 


NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS 


i fr Fla. to Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Howard R. Hughes, April 21, 1936. Distance, 1,087 miles; elapsed time,” 


., 21 mins., 32 secs.; average speed, 249.375 m.p.h. { 
‘icago to Los Angeles—Howard R. Hughes, May 14, 1936. Elapsed time; 8 hrs., 10 mins., 29.8 secs. 
York to Havana—A. P. de Seversky, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 5 hrs., 3 mins., 5.4 secs. 
York to Washington, D. C.—Capt. M. L. Smith, AAF; April 21, 1946; elapsed time: 29 min., 15 sec. 
Angeles to Washington, D. C.—Lt. Col. H. ®. Warden, Capt. G. W. Edwards; Dec. 8, 1945; 
psed time: 5 hrs., 17 min., 34 sec. 
jurbank, Calif. to New York (Reciprocating engines—solo)—A. Paul Mantz; Feb. 28, 1947; elapsed 
ie: 6 hrs., 07 min., 05 sec. ‘ 
hicago to Washington, D. C.—Jack Frye, Feb. 18, 1936. Elapsed time: 2 hrs., 22 mins. 
larch Field, California, to Mitchel Field, N. Y.—Lt. Ben S. Kelsey, U.S.A.A.F., Feb.’ 11,. 1939, 
sed e: 7 hrs., 45 mins., 36 secs. 4 
co Oity to New York City—Francisco Sarabia, May 24, 1939. Elapsed time: i0 hrs., 47 min., 
Sag _ FEMININE RECORDS (AIRPLANES—Class_ C) ) 
ance, Airline (international)—5,908.610 kilometers (3,671.432 miles)—V. Grisodoubova and P. 
ipenko, U. S. S. R., Sept. 24-25, 1938. (United States)—3,939.245 kilometers (2,447.728 miles)— 
Earhart, from Los Angeles, Calif., to Newark, N. J., Aug. 24-25°1932. 
\Ititude (International)—14,310 ‘meters (46,948.725 feet)—Mrs. Maryse Hilz, France, June 23, 1936. 
ed States) —9,160 meters (30,052.430 feet) Jacqueline Cochran, Palm Springs, Calif., March 24, 


, Maximum (Iinternational)—663.054 km.p.h. (412.002 m.p.h.)—Ja¢dueline Cochran, United 
Thermal, Calif., Dec. 17, 1947. (#*) (United States)—same. ' 
for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—755.668 km.p.h. (469.549 m.p.h.)—Jacaueline 
n, United States; Coachella Valley, Calif., Dec. 10, 1947. (United States)—same. 
i for 1,000 kilo: ers (621.369 miles) (international)—693.70 km.p.h. (431.094 m.p.h.)—Jacqueline 
+ Palm Springs, Calif., May 24, 1948. (United States)—same. 
kilometers (1,242.739 miles) (international) —720.134 km.p-h. (447.470 m-p.h.)— 
United States; Palm Springs, Calif., May 22, 1948. (United States)—same. 
ha FEMININE NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL RECORDS 
est to East—Jacaueline Cochran, from Burbank, Calif., to Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1938. Elapsed 


a ws mins., 55 secs. Speed, 234.776 m.p.h, 
Mest to West—Louise Thaden ane Blanche Noyes; from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y. to 


ngeles, Calif., April 19-20, 1935; elapsed time: 13 -hours, 33 min. r 
: sere ‘eae Fla.—Jacqueline Cochran, Dee. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 4 hrs., 12 mins., 27.2 secs. 


United States record” has been established. 
p =i to homologation of Federation Aeronautiaue Internationale 


a oe ee eee, 
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Sporting Events—Aviation Races; Basketball ae 
1948 National Air Races, Cleveland, Sept. 4-6 — 


Bendix Trophy Race (‘‘R’’ Division), Long Beach, Calif. to Cleveland—Winner: Paul A. 


Time: 4:33:48.7; m.p.h., 447.980; type of plane, 
. Bendix Trophy (‘‘J’’ Division)—Winner: Ens. 
plane, North American FJ-1. 

Allison Jet Trophy—Winner: 
North American FJ-1. 


Kendall Trophy (Women)—Winner: Grace Harris. Time, 19:09.12; m.p.h., 234.962; type of 


North American AT-6. 


Thompson Trophy—Winner: A. L. Johnson. Time, 46:51.21; m.p.h., 383.767; type of plane, 2 


American, P-51 Mustang. 


Tinnerman International Trophy—Winher>.Bruce E. Raymond. Time, 17:23.49; m-p.h., 362. 
320.220; type of p 


type of plane, North American P-51 Mustang. 
Sohio Handicap Trophy—Winner: 
Bell P-63. 


Goodyear Trophy—Winner: H. R. Salmon. Time, 8:29:41; m.p.h., 169.608; type of plane, Cosmic Wi 


R. I. Eucker. Time, 19:40.44; m.p.h., 


North American P-51 Mustang. : 
F. E. Brown. Time: 4:10:34.4; m.p.h., 489.526; type 


Lt. L. B, Thompson, Jr. Time: 31:47.1; m.p.h., 490.703; type of plz 


Basketball Champions, 1948 


National Collegiate A. A., New York, N. Y., 
Mareh 23—Kentucky, 58; Baylor, 42. Third place 
play-off—Holy Cross, 60; Kansas State, 54. 

Eastern Sectional Championship, New York, 
-N. Y¥., ‘March 18—Kentucky, 76; Columbia, 53. 
Western Sectional Championship, Kansas City, 
March 20—Baylor, 60: Kansas State, 52. 

National Intercollegiate Invitation Tournament 
(final round), New York, N. -Y., March 17—St. 
Louis, 65; New York University, 52. Third place 
playofl—Western Kentucky, 61; DePaul, 59. 

National A. A. U. Championship (Men), Denver, 
Colo., March 14-20, final round—Phillips, 66; Bar- 
tlesville, Okla., 62; Denver Nuggets, 48. Third place 
play-ofi—Oakland Bittners, 69; Murphy-Mahoney, 
Denver, 43. (Women)—St. Louis, Mo., final round, 
March 19—Goldblumes, Nashville, 21; Atlanta 
Blues, 18: Third place play-off—Elkin-Chatham, 
21; Nashville Business College, 19. 

Olympic Try-outs, New York, N. Y., March 30, 
final—Bartlesville, Okla.—Phillips, 66, 53; Ken- 
tucky 49. Third place play-offi—Denver Nuggets, 
73; Baylor, 64. 

Professional—Basketball Association of America, 
Season winners—East, Philadelphia; West, St. 
Louis; Play-off, Philadelphia defeated St. Louis, 
4 games to 3. . 


EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 
LEAGUE GAMES ALL GAMES 


WwW. L. Pts. Op. Ww. L. 
Columbia 11 1 713 615 21 i 
Cornell. . 9 3 6 62i 16 9 
Princeton 6 6 634 655 12 11 
Dartmouth 0 6 6 673 689 12 12 
Pennsylvania... .. 5 7 652 685 10 14 
VTE ee 4 87 682 14 13 
Marvardy su... Y il 621.761 5 20 
WESTERN (BIG 9) 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L. Pts. Op Whe. ds 
Michigan........ 10 2 647 556 14 5 
‘Ch ie Se eae 8 4 643 652 15 4 
» Wisconsin....... 7 5 608 624 1243 
llinois. . 7 5 692 638 16 » § 
Purdue. . 6) 6 608 655 pal 9 
Minnesota. 5 7 616 638 10 10 
Ohio State. 5 7 658 673 10 10 
Indiana... 3 3 9 626 643 § 12 
Northwestern. ... 3 9 594 653 6 14 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
' W. L. Pts. Op. 1 Se = 
N.C. State. ..... 12 0O 887 530 26:. 2 
George. Wash 13. 3 985 852 18 6 
ER ORE bp id aaa il 4 799 725 19'3'S 
Maryland....... 9 6 843 826 Mes 
Davidson. . . - 10 7 949 875 18. § 
a Tec 7 5 612 586 144 °6««8 
MAG fuse sa 8 6 722 684 1411 
Wake Forest. . 8 7 820 815 17 (10 
William & Mai 8 7 768 744 12. 9 
South Carolina 8 7'825 834 12 10 
ash. and Lee 5 9 767 885 tide 
The Citadel..... . 4 8 529 657 8 9 
niv. of Richm'd. 4 9 706 720 7 14 
ME sy ie cs es 3 10 644 827 Ih, 15 
Clemson....).... 3 14 919 1076 6 a7. 
Va Mili. Inst... .. 1 12 610 753 3 °4#417 


MISSOURI VALLEY (Big 6) 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
oa 


W. L.Pts.O 
Okla. A.&M..... 10 0 476 280 % 3 
St. Louis. . » 8 2 485 379 2b 5013 
Drake... =i 5 5 461 509 14 12 
Creighton : : in on8 10 14 
Bicsicaie 5 
Wichita:........ Ll, 9 379.471 u i3 


SOUTHWEST 
CONFERENCE GAMES 

W. L. Pts. Op 

Baylorwiis.i ee 11 1 607 505 
WexaH.sn ease 9 3 592 530 
Arkansas........ 8 4 601 577 
Rice cr. Seo es 6 6 622 64 
S.M.U. 5 ..7 636° 59 
Tex. A.& M 2 10 533 642 
Co Dit eee 1 11 523 628 


PACIFIC COAST 
CONFERENCE GAMES 


Southern Division 


California. ...... li 597 
So. California... . 7 5 581 559 
U2 iC. Te teen ee 3 9 562 653 
Stanford: 2.35 ise 3 9 529 551 
Northern Division 
10 +6 878 753 
10. 6 810 751 
-9 7 795 815 
8 8 895 844 


3 13 647 857 


Washington won intersectional playoff, 


ing California 2 games to 1 


SOUTHEASTERN 
CONFERENCE GAMES 


Kentucky. . 9 O63 5 
Tulane.... 13. 1 812° 595 
Tennessee 10 2 692 648 
uburn 7 7 616 686 
Alabama 8 8 650 681 
-orgia 6 8 794 814 
Georgia Tech 6 10 834 873 
KYorlda.. oo. aoe 5 (7 542 594 
Mississippi State.. 6 10 730 828 
Mississippi....... 5 _9 692 707 
Lousiana State: .. 4 10 643 679 
Vanderbilt....... 4 11 744 865 

BIG SEVEN 

CONFERENCE GAMES 

z W. Lb, Pts, 0 

Kansas State 9 2 607 518 
Missouri co tes: 7 5 583 571 
Oklahoma. ...... 6 5 582 542 
Towa State....... 6 5 520 535 
Nebraska........ 5 7 674 734 
Kansas.......... 3 7 499 512 
Colorado........ -3 8 500 553 

r MIDWEST 

CONFERENCE GAMES 

WJ Pte, 

Beloit 10 O 701 460 
Monmouth 7 3 507 519 
pon.. 6 4 568 5 
Carleton 6 4 498 511 
Lawrence 4 6 483 537 
ee 4 6 500 549 
Grinnell 5. 8-711 728 
Cornel..... 4 7 500 523 
‘ox 1 9 477 556 


ALL G 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


CONFERENCE GAMES 


Brigham Young.. 8 2 624 536 
Wyoming....... 6 4 435 399 
Utah.) ae 6 4 504 529 
Denver. | ixieiencs 6 4 556 
Utah State...... 3 7 475 
Colo, A.& M..,, 1 9 470 614 


Tt 
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Sporting Events—Bicycle Records; Bobsledding; Canoeing; Handball 843 


es nse Championship Bicycling in 1948 
ation ateur Bi * 4 } 
Championships, Seine Wie Bop tS Mie ani Sen mile—Doris Travani, Detroit, | 
eae pelt mile Frank Brilando, Chicago, Il.,| | Point scores “Senior, Ted Smith, Buffalo, N. Y., 

+ 1:5.2. , 2 nts; Junior, Don Clausen, Kenosha Wis., 12; 
One mile—Ted Smith, Buffalo, N. Y., 2:18.6 Wom i i i ; ‘ aaa . 
five miles—Joseph Cirone, Delevan. Wis., 14:47.4. any, LORI Dayan eee ere Aes = 
Fon miles—Warren Bare, Reading, Pa., 25:39.0. WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS - 
—. Caruana, New York, Valkenburg, Netherlands 

> ee Ay 5 Amateur sprint champion—M. Ghella, Italy. 

or one mile—Do 
7.4, nm Clausen, Kenosha, Wis.,| -,mateur road—185 km. (11434 miles)—H. Snell, ; 
Junior five miles—Don Clausen, Kenosha, Wis., Sweden, 5:16:22.1. ‘ 
16. : Professional sprint—A. VanVliet, Netherlands. : 

‘men’s half-mile—Doris Travani, Detroit, Professional road—270 km. (165 miles)—Brik 

ich. 1:28.4. Schotte, Belgium, 7:30:42.5. 
World Bicycle Racing Records | 
(No distinction is made between amateur and professional results.) 
UNPACED—Fiying Start : 

Distance Date Place 2 | Holder Time 3 

1 
Salt Lake City......+-----+++++> I. Lawson, U. S.....- 4 
Bordeaux, France......----+++> L.Michard, France. ‘ 
Saltair, Australia........---\.--- |A” J. Clark, Australi . 

Milan, Italy.....--.--++---s-%0: F. Battesini, Italy.. 5 
Saltair, Australia.......---- -" *" “}P. O. Lawrence, U. { ia 

Salt Lake City.......¢.---+-+-> Al Goullet, U. S.....-2--+-+---+0" 
HUMAN PACED—Fliying Start d 
See | 1898 Philarialphin. it<s--o:-cee oe. - {Major Taylor, U.S). Toe : 4 
ometer...... 1898 |Londor. .. -.....<ss--- ++ eee J. Platt-Betts, England.......--- 0:58 3-5 

a + Faha.< = | 1898 |Philadelphia....-....-+---++++-> Major Taylor, U. S...----+-+--++> 1:08 2-5 ¢ 
|) ae 1898 |Philadelphia........-.--------- Major Taylor, U. S....--.-++--+ 1:32 ; 
MOTOR PACED—Flying Start i 
meter....... 1936 ")Rene Brossy, France.....-.++-+-- 0:21 4-5 a 

jometer.....- $996 Paris. . ij. 2 2s - sam woes snes ss: Georges Paillard, France..-.----- | 0:36 é. 
Six-Day Bicycle Racing in 1948 4 
Six-day bicycle racing was resumed in New York (March 1, 1948) after a lapse of nine years. 
22nd Engineers Armory, March 1-6, 1948—1, Vooren-Van Boek, Netherlands, 252 (two laps 

ereetti-deBacco, Italy, 1,216 points; 2, Ignat- | behind). Distance: 2,396 miles. 

patis, 1,088; 3, Yaccino-Pesek, 417. Distance: Buffalo Twelfth International, Oct. 6-11—1, Cyr-— 

143 miles. 3 Moretti, Canada-Italy, 427 points; 2, Diggelman- 

tingsbridge Armory, Bronx, N. Y., Oct. 18-23— | Surbatis, Switzerland-Greece, 942 (nine laps be- i 
'Saen-Bruneau, Belgium, 545 points; 2, Clemens- | hind); 3, Grauss-Pausse, 1,026 (eight laps behind). 

len, Luxemburg, 854 (one lap behind); 3, | Distance: 2,187 miles. ' 
Ps ak et 
. ° X 

e Bobsled Racing in 1948 
ars Time J 
Event Dis- tot. 4 Winner Pilot Place Date . 

4 tance | heats ‘ 

mes Hopkins Memorial (4 man)..| 1 mile | 4:40.4 Majestic Club |S. Benham Lake Placid | Feb. 7 
‘AU. Junior (2 man)....-.------ { mile | 5:30.59 |Saranac Lake D. Surphlis |Lake Placid Feb. 7 { 
\A.U. Senior (2 man)....-------- 1 mile }.:.-.3.. Saranac Lake |D. Surphilis Lake Placid | Feb.12 = — 
AU. Senior (4 man)......-----. 1 mile | 4:42.17 |Majestic Club |S. Benham |Lake Placid | Feb, 23 
brth American (4 man) Lowell ’ 
‘Thomas Trophy....------:-+:-+ 1 mile | 4:51.54 |Majestic Club |S. Behnam_ |Lake Placid | Feb. 29 

‘ , Z z 

; Canoeing in 1948 
<i National Championships, American Canoe Association, Lake Sebago, N. Y. d 
j1-Man Double Jr.—V. Sampson, Inwood C. C. 


-Man Single Jr.—D. Bingham, Dedham C. C. Se aie ares ne 
Man Single Int.—R. Mozer, Samoset C. C. -Man Double Int.—J. Papot, Yonke A oe F 
Bae eine or A. Macknowski, Yonkers C.c.| 1;Man Double Sr.—E. Riedel, Pendleton C._C. 
ndem Double Jr.—V Sampson-R Johnson wows Single Jr.—F. Plaeger-R. Johnson, In- 
: bd ee 
wood C. C. 704 Gem Single Int.—F. Havens-W. Havens, Jr., 
ae ra Be ge Int.—A. Davis-J. Anderson, | Washington C- c. ri 3 tne ee , bk . 
a Coad i Ss. -S. ckn 5 
‘fandem Double Sr.—F. Oldal-A. Springel, Pen- CO ie age mae Hp = sein P: 
Zh : Four Double Jr.—Dempseys Cie : 
Four Double Int.—Yonkers ec. F 
Four Double Sr.—Pendleton Cag. r 7 
Tilting—W. Havens, Jr.-W. Rhodes, Washington 


Cc. C. 


Te 


ee 
Single Jr.—Dempseys C. C., Washington, 


Single Int.—Yonkers C. C. 
Single Sr.—yYonkers C. C. 


A.A.U. Handball Championships, 1948 


Event a First Second Place Date a 
or 4-wall singles. ..|C. Lewis... ----- ++ Fa Brady dle ete-ussr- Ciichig. 7. .at-eew 4/10/48 
ries ity SU | condone 255 | es ae 4/10/48 . 
M. Dortman...--.--: Philadelphia... ....-. .| 3/19/48 

So Saeage | Philadelphia... --. 3/19/48 

eA : WORLD'S TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP—PARIS—6/6/48 

eden defeated Denmark Zs | aft. 3rd Place—Switzerland defeated France. 

Plgce—Denmark mas } : 4th Place—France z 
‘ ‘ er, me - ie Apas i ¥ os y ' 7 
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18-1 BALKLINE, 312 x 7 ANCHOR BLOCKS 


American Champion 
1897, George F. Slosson; 1898, Jacob Schaefer 
(Wizard); 1898, Frank Ives. 


World Champion 

1903-05, Maurice Vignaux; 1906, Willie Hoppe, 
1907, George B. Sutton; 1907, Willie Hoppe; 1908, 
Jacob Schaefer (Wizard): 1908, George B. Sutton 
(by forfeit); 1908, George F. Slosson; 1909-11, 
Willie Hoppe; 1912, George B. Sutton; 1913, Ora 
C. Morningstar; 1914, Willie Hoppe; 1915-16, no 
tournaments. 

: 18-1 BALKLINE ; 

1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run in match play 
212, high grand average in match play 60, high 
grand average in match play 36; 1927, Welker Coch- 
Tan, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in exhibition 150; high grand average in 


exhibition 61. 
18-2 BALKLINE ; 

1910, Harry P. Cline; 1910-20, Willie Hoppe; 
1921-22, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1923-24, Willie 
Hoppe; 1925, Edward Horemans (disputed match— 
Schaefer won in play-off); 1925, Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr.; 1926, Erich Hagenlacher; 1927, Welker Coch- 
ran; 1928, Edward Horemans; 1929, Jacob Schae- 
fer, Jr.; 1930-33, no tournaments; 1934. Welker 
Cochran; 1935, Welker Cochran; 1936-46, no tour- 


naments, 
18-2 BALKLINE 
High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 
high average, 400—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high 


' grand average tournament, 57.14—Jacob Schaefer, 


Jr., 1925; high grand average match, 93.75—Jacob 
Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high run exhibition match, 
585—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
Tun exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 


14-1 BALKLINE 
1914, Willie Hoppe—high run 303; high grand 


average 25.75; high single average 40. 


28-2 BALKLINE 
1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1938, Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr.; 1937, Jacob Schaefer, r.—high run 132; high 
single average, 35.70. 1936-46, no matches. 
71-2 BALKLINE 
1938, Willie Hoppe—high run 248, high single 
average 83; h grand average 42. No matches 


THREE CUSHION 


eOro; 1918-19, Augie Kieckhefer; 
DeOro; 1919, R. L. Cannafax; 1920 
1921, Augie Kieckhefer; 

1923, Ti 


1919, Alfredo 
, John Layton; 
1921-23, John Layton; 


1919, Tiff D mie, 1930 

19, enton, 17*; 1930, Gus Copulos, 17*: 
1926, John Layton, 18**; 1927, Willie Sonus 
20**; 1928, Willie Hoppe, 25***: 1936, Willie 
Hoppe, 15****; 1939. Joe Chamaco, 18**; 1940, Tiff 
Den can, 17*; 1945, Willie Hoppe, 20*****; 1946, no 
matches. 


*World’s tournament play: **lea : 
***exhibition; ****world’s match play. id tclnnes 
used pare cue La sr pues of game); 

world’s match play (player had ch . of 
cue balls at start of each inning). par ohy 


High Averages 

1925, Otto Reiselt, 50 points in 16 innings*: 
1925, Otto Reiselt, 100 points in 57 innings*: 1925' 
Otto Reiselt, 150 points in 104 innings*: 1930° 
John Layton, 50 in 23 innings**: 1939, Joe 
Chamaco, 50 in 23 innings*; 1940,. Jay Bozeman 
50 in 23 innings**; 1944, Willie Hoppe, 50 in 26 
os a Rie es 60 points in 

nings : ahs e Hoppe, 50 

21 innings (still ball). te fees Mee 


“League play; -**world’s tournament play; 


Sporting Events—Billiard Results and Records = 4 
Billiard Records | 


” Source: Charles C. Peterson, Billiard Association of America z 


***world’s tournament play (players allowed 
of cue balls at the start of each inning 
****world’s match play (players allowed choi 

cue balls at the start of each inning), still bij 


High Grand Average Si 
1941, Willie Hoppe, 1.16 points |per inn 

1942, Willie Hoppe, 1.25 points per inning**; 

Willie Hoppe, 1.36 points per inning***. 


cha 
+ 


i 


*Players used same cue ball for duration | 
game; **playzrs had choice of cue balls on sé 
shot of inning; ***players had choice of cue ba 
at start of each inning. 


NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPION / 
1934, Kinrey Matsuyama; 1948, Ezequiel Nave 


POCKET BILLIARDS 


Rall 
Rall 


Taberski; 1929, R 
Greenleaf; 1929, Frank Taberski; 1930, Erwin Re 
doiph; 1930-32, Ralph Greenleaf; 1933-34, Erw 
Rudolph; 1935, Andrew Ponzi; 1936, James Cara 
1937, Ralph Greenleaf; 1938, James Caras; J 
James Caras; 1940, Andrew Ponzi; 1941, Will 
Mosconi; 1942, Erwin Rudolph. In a_challen 
Iratch (May, 1942) Irving Crane defeated Rudolm 
In a challenge match (April 1, 1943) Ponzi defeats 
Mosconi. Mosconi defeated Ponzi_ (challep 
Match) Feb.-March, 1944; 1945, Willie Mosecs 
(defeated Ralph Greenleaf in challenge mai 
1946, Willie Mosconi (defeated Jimmy Ca 
challenge match); Mosconi (defeated Crane 
challenge match); Crane (world’s tournament? 
1947, Mosconi (defeated Crane in, challen® 
match); 1947, Mosconi defeated Caras, ma 
1948, Mosconi defeated Ponzi, match. 


14-2 BALKLINE 3 
1888, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank C. Ives; 
Frank Maggioli; 1891, Eugene Carter; 1891, F } 


C. Ives. No tournaments since. 


18-2 BALKLINE 
1904, Al. Taylor; 1907, Albert Cutler; 1923, C 
. Peterson. No tournaments since. 
High run, 162, Albert Cutler; high average, 
Albert Cutler; high grand average, 26.67, Ch 


C. Peterson 
JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline Billiards | 
1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cuties 
1924, Dave McAndless; 1925, Tadeo Suganumall 
1925, Kamatare Suzuki; 1926, Kinrey Matsuy 
No tournaments since. 
High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high overage Bt 
Tadeo Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grand avel 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. 


14-1 POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS 

High run, 126, Ralph Greenleaf; high run, 

Andrew Ponzi; high run, 125, Bennie Allen; | 
Ralp: 125, George Kelly; high single average, | : 


and he needed a total of 127 to get a net of 1 b 
_— his pore ae es 2 when he started. 

er pocke ard records list 
made in tournament play. ed Roe 


CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 
1933, Willie Hoppe; no tournament since. 


nign nyCUSHTON CAROM RECORDS 
uns— Willie Hoppe (match : os C. 
Peterson (exhibition) mir : ), 53; ye 4 
gh Averages—Willie Hoppe, high sin : 
Willie Hoppe, high grand recone 48. gle, 11 


AMATEUR BALKLINE CHAMPIONS _ 

1910, E. W. Gardacre isk enbui 
& . Gardner; Li De eee pur 

1912, M. D. Brown; 1913, Joseph Mayer! 1914, 


Sa, pf) in 


“Sporting Events—Billiar 


T. Appleby; 1925, F. S. Appleby; 
ton; 1929, E. T. A great 


929, 
Assn.; 1930, Percy Collins; 1931, E.-T. Ap- 
World’s 


RECORDS 

14-2 Balkline ‘ 

Calvin Demarest—High run, 202; high single 
age, 28; high grand average, 20. 
: 18-2 Balkiine 
High run, 248, F. S. Appleby; high single 
erage, 60, John Clinton; high grand average, 
-57, John Clinton. 
THREE-CUSHION AMATEUR 

(910, Pierre Maupone; 1911, Charles Morin; 1919, 


hur Newman: 1920, W. B. Huey; 1921, Earl 
pokabaugh; 1922, Frank Flemming; 1923, Robert 
d INTERCOLLEGI 


Five Man Teams—Straight Rail 
1932, Michigan; 1933, Michigan; 1934, Michigan 
te; 1935, Wisconsin; 1936, Purdue; 1937,Cornell; 
38, Cornell; 1939, ~-Wisconsin: 1940. Michigan; 
; Cornell; 1942, Wisconsin; 1943. Florida; 1944, 
nell: 1945, 1946, mo play; 1947, Ohio State; 
18, Ohio State. 
Five Man Teams—Three Cushions 
1935, Michigan Ctate; 1936, Cornell; 1937, Iowa 
Hete. 1938, Wisconsin; 1939, Utah; 1940, Michigan; 
41. no tournament: 1942, Buffalo; 1943, Florida; 
44, Florida; 1945, 1946, no play; 1947, Florida; 
8. Indiana. 
Five Man Teams—Pocket Billiards 

1936. Michigan; 1937, Wisconsin; 1938, Florida; 
9 Buffalo; 1940, Michigan; 1941, University of 
lorida; Eastern, University of Buffalo; Southern, 
fiversity of Florida; Northern, University of 
chigan: Western, University of Wyoming; 1942, 
lorida; 1943, Minnesota; 1944. Indiana; 1945, 1946, 
D play; 1947, Michigan; 1948, Florida. 


_ KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 

a Straight Rail 

4937, Leroy Lillisand, Wisconsin; 1938, John O. 
filler, Wisconsin; 1939, Carleton H. Sheeley, Cor- 
1; 51940. John O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1941, Ted 
javis, University of Florida; 1942, David Vig. 
4sconsin; 1943, R. McCloskey, Michigan; 1944. G. 
subert, Cornell; 1945, 1946, no play: 1947, Charles 
shley, Ohio State; 1948, Julian Lewis, Ohio State. 


sn Three Cushions 
1937, William Joplin, Iowa State; 1938, George 
ansen, 


1939, Edward Bergen, Iowa 
e; 1940, John O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1941, no 

Buffalo; 1943, R. 
1944, W. 


’ Florida; 1945, 
46, no play; 1947, Leff, Mabie, 


m Miller, Wisconsin; 


845 


M. Lord; 1924, Frank Flemming; 1925-26, Dr. A. J 
Harris; 1927, Dr. L. P. Macklin: 1928, J. N. Boze- 
man; 1929, Charles Jordan; 1929, Max Shimon; 
1930, Joseph Hall; 1930, Max Shimon; 1930, R. B. 
Harper; 1931, Frank Flemming; 1931-35, Edward 
Lee; 1936, Edward Lee—World’s Amateur cham- 
pion; 1937, A Primeau; 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, Gene 
Deardorff, challenge matches; 1946, Edward Lee; 
Robert Lord (amateur club tournament); 1947. 
Lord (challenge match); 1948, Robert Lord, club 


tournament. WomMEN CHAMPIONS 
14-1 Pocket Billiards 
| Professional—1932-39, Ruth McGinnis. 
Amateur—1932-34, Gertrude McEvoy; 1935, Ruth 
Harvey; no tournament since. 


RECORDS 


Ruth McGinnis—High run, 128 (4144 x 9 tal ) 
high run, 8 (5 x 10 table). ais Ba, 


RED BALL BILLIARDS 
1907-1908, Charles C. Peterson- 


RED BALL RECORDS 


Charles C. Peterson, high run, 54; Charles C. 
Peterson, high single average, 5.33. 


ATE BILLIARDS 


Brennan, University of Wisconsin; Western, Lloyd 
Greene, University of Kansas; 1942, Bonime, 
Cornell; 1943, Mabie, Florida; 1944, V. Zvanya, 
Indiana; 1945, 1946, no play; 1947, Bob Below, 
| Purdue; 1948, Leff Mabie, Florida. i 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE UNION CONFEB- 
ENCE CHAMPIONSHIP 
Straight Rail 
1934, Raymond Riggs, Michigan State; 1935. 
Raymond Riggs, Michigan State; 1936, no tourna- 
ment; 1937, Raymond Riggs; Michigan State; 1938, 
Bernard Proulx, Michigan State; 1939, Nelson B. 
Jones, Brown; 1940, J. E. Patrick, Indiana; 1941- 
46, no tournament; 1947, Thomas Hines, Wisconsin; 
1948, Gordon Howe, Wisconsin. 
Pocket Billiards 
1939, Henry Shabatura, Minnesota; 1940, Gibson 
Findiey, Florida; 1941-46, no tournament; 1947, 
Leff Mabie, Florida; 1948, Jack Brown, Utah. 


CO-ED KEY SHOT POCKET BILLIARDS 

1942, Wyoming; 1943, South Dakota State; 1948, 
Rhode Island State. 

CO-ED KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION 

1942. Emily Julian, South Dakota State; Mary 
Jane Noonan, South Dakota State; 1948, Jeanne 
Lynch, Rhode Island State. 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 


ds; Fencing; Horseshoes 


‘ 


Tournaments) 


TEAM CHAMPIONS 
1945, Harlem Boys’ Club, New York, N. Y.; 
1946-1947, S. Philadelphia Boys’ Club, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; 1948, Flatbush Boys Club, Brooklyn. 
Individual Champions—Senior 
1945-1946, Oscar Williams, Harlem Boys’ Club, 
New York, N. Y.; 1947, Bill Gratzer, Bedford Boys’ 
Club, Bedford, Ind.; 1948, John Romano, Brooklyn.” 


Junior 
1945, Sam Cavaleiri, Boys’ Club. Big Brother Or- 
ganization, Scranton, Pa.; 1946-1947, Donald 
Gratzer, Bedford Boys’ Club, Bedford, Ind.; 1948, 
Anthony Venuto, Philadelphia. 


i of Kansas; 1941 

Seni University of Buffalo; Southern, Ted 
avis, University cf Florida; Northern, Leslie 
1 4 

ee 

ete 


2 NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Team Individual 
Salle Santelli... - Dean Cetrulo 

Salle Santelli..... Norman Lewis 
Salle Santelli.....|.--.-- 


...j New Yor 
Yomen’s foilj/Falkner School o 
F; Fencing....-.- rs. Helena Dow 
RES MIDWEST 
Foil—Byron Krieger. 
oe Albert Wolff. 


5a Byron Krieger. ; 
Women’s Foil—Mrs. Carol Dorris. 


2a: ,Champion Home w. L. 
j ¢ I Alhambra, Calif. 21 2 
Ted Alien © Boulder, Colo. z 


Ted Allen — 
Tsais 


941 F. j 
Because of the war nc tournaments were held in 
f se 2 

Pe ~ . aes 


- World Horseshoe Pitching Champions 


29 ~ 
LosAngeles,Calif.-23 0 .829 "1948 . F. Isais 


m x 
Fencing Championships in 1947-1948 


Source: Amateur Fencers League of America 


\ PACIFIC COAST 
Foil—Arthur Kaye. 
Epee—Del M- Reynolds, Jr. 
Sabre—Edward Carfagno. 
Women’s foil—Janicelee York. : 
Team trophy—Foil, Olympic Club; Epee, Halber- 
stadt School of Fencing; Sabre, Olympic Club. 
RANKING FENCERS, 1947-1948 
Foil—1, Nathaniel Lubell; 2, Dean Cetrulo; 3, 


Silvio Giolito. " _ 
Epee—1, Norman Lewis; 2, Jose de Capriles; 3, 


Albert Wolff. : 
Sabre—1, Dean Cetrulo; 2, Dr. Tibor Nyilas; 3, 


Norman Armitage. : 
Women’s Foil—i, Mrs. Helena Dow; 2, Miss 


Janicelee York; 3, Miss Maria Cerra. 


Pct. | Year Champion Home W. L. Pet. 
“155 | 1946 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 22.1 = «.839 
#24) 1947 FP. Isais LosAngeéles,Calif. 34 1 .971 

LosAngeles,Calif. 29 2 .935 


1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945. 


| (Pocket Billiard Championships; National Keyshot 


- 


v 
’ 


4 Z 


Sporting Events—Bowling Records 


846 _ 
American Bowling Congress Champions and Records ~ 
Ye. Indiyidual All Events Two-Men Teams Five-Men Tes 4 
1926 B.Votel, Brad’k, Pa..731/C, Gertoski, Det. ..1,981|Aston-Young, Akron, Ohio 1,355 Satie 
1927|W. Eggers, Chicago. .706 B. Spinefla, N. Y.. .2,014)Flick-Snyder, Erie, Pa... .1,317 
1928|H. Summers, St. Louis 705 Pr Wolt, Chicago. ..1,937|Hradek Bros., Cicero, Ill. .1,363 ey j 
929|A. Unke, Milw...... 728/O. Stein, Jr., St. L..1,974'Klecz-Butler, Chicago... .1,353}HubR. Joliet : 
1930 L. Shotwell, Cov., Ky. 774 'G. Morrison, Chic. .1,985 Devine-Heup, Beloit, Wis. 1,339| Grafts, ‘Kal, att 
1931) W. Clack, Erie, Pa. .712/M.Mauser, Y" ngst'n 1,966 Rafferty-Reilly, Phila.....1, °316'S.&L.M.,Ch. Mt | 
1932|O, Nitschke, Cleve.. .731|Zunker, Milw... =. 2,060 Daw-Benkovic, Milw..... 1.358 | Jeff. Cl. D’ tn. R) 
1933'h. Hewitt, Erie, Pa. .724 Stewart, Cin... ..: 1,980 Zupker-F. Benkovie, Milw.1,415/Optic’ns,Cov3, . 
1934 YVidro, Grand Rapids, Ww. Reppenhagen, G. Rudolph-J. Ryan, Wau- Stroh, Bohe- 
tC) 0 Ye ns a 721) Detroit. ........% 1,972), -kegagn, WY Nees oe 1,321} mian, Det. 3,0 
1935|D. Brokaw, Canton. .733,O. Mayer, San C. Sumerix-H. Souers, Wolfe, a s., j 
‘ Francisco....... 2,022} --Akron, Ohio... 5... .536% 1,348] Niagara.. 
1936|C, Warr J. Murphy, Ind. .2}006|A. Slanina-M. Straka, Falls € City Hi 
cana Mtver ~~ M. Stein, Bellvill Vv. Gibbs Kansas anaes en Krakow sua 
r= in, Bellville, 
peu. Ar a Yo. a % 749) Til.. f .2,070' —N. Burton, Dallas. Tex. - 1,359 ae I 
ae rson, Moline, D. “Beat Jackson, Johnson-Snyder, ao- ig 
ee An c E oe aoe oe ...746 es Sera ax 1,978 es =< geen Brae 1,337 Brew. s22 
39|James Danek, Forest Joe o Wilman. Chica- urray Fower - D } 
Ld aie N20 09 8 VE eee ZOO PEO2 fae iek oat ae as 2,028) Icuss, Steubenville, O.. .1,405 Detroit. . .3)1 


1940)/ Ra; Brown Terre Fred Fisher. Buf- Herb Freitag, Joe Sinke, 
y Tse 742|Buffalo, N. Y...... 2,001) =Chicagos,. = 23 1,346 


Hau cag 
941/Fred Tutt Jr., Belle- Harold ‘Kelly, South William Lee-Ray Farness, Vogel 
: ville, I Release were es 745| Bend, Ind....... 2,013| Madison, Wis.......... 1,346 wore: Par. 


1942|John Stanley, Ted Moskal, E. Nowicki-G,. Baier, 
Sleveiand: Ohio, .756| Saginaw, Mich, ..1,973|_ Milwaukee, Wis........ 1,377 

1946|Leo Rollick, Santa | Joe Wilman, J. Gworek-H. Kmidowski, 
Monica, Calif... . . 737|_ Berwyn, HL 2 2,054; Buffalo, N. Y.....-...- 1,36 

1947|James Aes James NicMahon, Ed Doerr-Len Springmeyer, 

J Chicago.......... 740} Chicago......... 1,9 St. Louis 1 

1948 Eincott Protich, N = Day, W. Allis, Jim Towns-Wm. Sweeney, 

Akron, Ohio...... RM Wis Sst. BP Sle £:979\— -Ghissen-2 Sank een 1,361' Chicago... 


a 
a 


PERSCIAL RECORDS OF ANNUAL ABC TOURNAMENTS 
Type of record Holder of record Tourn. Yr. 

High team total............ Rink: Bros... Qhicaro-.s. . f=) op ey ans Me 

High team game............ Tea Shops, Milwaukee, Wis... .............0--. 

High doubles score.......... Gil Zunker-Fr. Benkovie, Milwaukee, Wis__..... 

High doubles game.......... John Gworek-Henry Kmidowski, Buffalo, N. Y.... 

High singles‘total........... Larry Shotwell, Covington, Ky............0:.... 

High all events score........ Max Stein, Betleville, Ih. ¢olk.. :3< ake ouaneine s 

High team all events........ Hermann Undertakers, St. Louis. .............. 

High life-time pin total... ... Harry Steers, Chicaga., «és o0e entice - claude 

Best 3 games out of 9....... Leo Rollick, Santa Monica, Calif................ 

Most strikes in 9 games.... . WMias Stein, ‘Helleville, Db... -0 ogc s utc on eames 

Highest prize winner........ Junie McMahon, Chicago, ee een oes on : $1,556 

RECORD AVERAGES FOR CONSECUTIVE TOURNAMENTS 
No. in row Name of record holder Span Games Average 


Joe: Wilman, Berwyn, ‘Ill...........-...- 1942-46 
.|Herb Lange, Watertown, Wis 1922-24 
.|Joe Wilman, Berwyn, Il. 1940—46 
Joe Wilman, Berwyn, Ill.. 1939-46 
Joe Bodis, Cleveland. Ohic 1926-35 


ALL-TIME RECORDS FOR LEAGUE AND TOURNAMENT PLAY 


| Type of record Holder of record 


High team total Hermann Undertakers, St. Louis, “Mo 
High team game Hermann Undertakers, St. Louis, Mo. 
Charles Lausche-Fr. Franz, Cleveland. Ohio 


h doubles game Lowell Jackson-Sam Garofalo, St. Louis, seh. 
High individual total...) Albert Brandt, Lockport, N. ¥ 
High all events score. . .|Prank Benkovic, Milwaukee. W’ 


HOLDERS OF 300 CHAMPIONSHIP ABC GAMES 


William J. Knox, ae ewan William _McGeorge,. Kent, Ohio, 1939. 
Charles Reinlie, Racine, Wis., 1926. George Pallage, Aeron, Ohio, 19 940. 
Jack Karstens, Fort Sheridan ie 1933. Angelo Domenico, Canton, Ohio. 1940. 
Carl Mensenberg, Scranton, Pa.” ~» 1935. William Hoar, Chicago, 1941 

Michael Blazek, Conneaut, Ohio, 1938. Leo Rollick, Buffalo, N. Y., “1946, 


The American Bowling Congress reports that in the seasons f 1 
games, 3,515; 299 games, 2,790; 298 corner: 1,417, aria eee A: there sabe rolled 


The following men have received gold awards for five or more 300 games: ’ 


*Hank Marino, a ee le Oe Junie McMahon, Lodi, N. J... 6 | James Sturm, Los geles. 
Walter Ward, Cleveland... 7 *Charley Daw, Milwaukee. :. 5] Steve T 4 Pa, 
Sam Garofalo, St. Louis... _- 6 “Boss” Bosco, Akron......... 2 Wm Lene Plymouth, a 


Harold Schaeffer, St. Louis.. Frank Clause, Old Forge, Pa.. 5 | Geo. Billick, Old Forge, ‘Pa. 
he ache cok shee rian ABC championships scheduled for 1943, 1944 and 1945 were f yb 

*Bowled two 300 games in official 3-game series. 
GENERAL BOWLING FIGURES FOR UNITED STATES 


1947-48 1946-47 1945-46 1944-45 1943-44 


Total alley beds...............-..... 78,000 7 
‘Number bowling establishments. ..... . 11,200 16°90 Te900 1 300 
Total ABC teams (members).......... 280,000 242,000 183,000 ° 172/000 


100 1 
Number of bowlers, all types ...1.11 1! 16,500,000 16,000'600 


World Duck Pin 


MEN—Teams 
Single game—773 Winchester-Packard, Baltimore, 


Jan. 7, 48. 
Tree game eee: 123 Hick’s Cafe, Baltimore, 

Jan, 22, 1946 
ive game set—3,348 Kelly-Buick, Baltimore, 


‘en game set—6,460 Park Circle, Baltimore, 
d., Jan. 11-12, 1941, 
Fifteen game he 420 Popular Club, Balti- 


pre, Md., May, 1940. 

ionSecutive wins—33 Frank’s Tavern, Washing- 

n, = C., 1938-1939 season. 

Season average—635-42 National Beer, Baltimore, 
1946-47 Season. 

hree men team gam®&—475 Middletown All- 
. Middletown, Conn., November, 1937 

hree men team 3 game set—1,249 Hugueley’: s 

sthesda’s Stars, Bethesda, Md., March 29, 1945. 
hree men team 4 game set—l, 524 Spillway 

Dwling Center, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 9, 1939. 
Tee men team 5 game set—1, 957 Recreation 

punter, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17, 1939. 


MEN—Doubles 
Single game—352 Bill Cg leromgeng and Jack Silk, 
walk, Conn., Feb. 12, 1946. 
ae and Art 


hree game set—918 Ra. 
ter, Baltimore, Md., Apri 

Five game set—l, 423’ Nova Hamilton and Nick 
e, Baltimore, Ma., Jan. 31, 1942. 

Six game set—1, 624 Nova Hamilton and Winny 
erke, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 

en game set—l, 938 Steve *Witkowskl, Mid- 

Genovesi, Rockville, 


and 


enh game and 
ee ny Guerke, Baltimore, Md., 1940. 
O pen game set—3,630 Richard. Matthiesz 
id Ad Taylor, Baltimore, Md., April 2, 1946. 
ifteen game set—3,890 Red Neblett and Ray 
Bes Richmond, Va., Sept., 1940. 
een game set—4,147 Earl Campbell and Lee 

isn, Baltimore, Md., May 13-17, 1944. 

Pwenty game set—5, 286 Ben Kosky and Bill 
mte, Savannah and Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 10-12, 


Nick Paye and 


wenty-five game set—6,334 
¥ 4 and Frederick, 


har] les Myers, Winchester, Va. 
, June 23-30, 1946. 
y game set—7, 612 Nick Paye and Charles 


, Winchester, Va. and Frederick, Md., June 


” 1946. 
game set—13, an Claude Weldon and 


om Maupin, Dur . 1945. 
High season average—245-10 Paul Harrison and 


- Rosenberg, Washington, D. 
oo MEN —Individuals 
Single peer eS Eddie Funaro, New Haven, 


nn. 11, 1941. 
‘Th: ee game set—542 Arthur Lemke, Lowell, 
or 7 


2, 1943. 
‘set—610 Johnny Miller, Baltimore, 


Ase 
d., Feb. 22, 1941. 
Fi ve ee’ set—782 Astor Clarke, Washington, 


., April 5, 1941, 
Six Bae set—912 “Mike Dziadik, Derby, Conn., 


1, 1939 
Se ean: game set—1,091 Howard Parsons, Wash- 
Oct. 6, 


Mid- 


on, 


D..C., 1947. 4 
ght game set—1,160 Steve Witkowski, 


; Conn 
Nine game set—1,318 Wally Pipp, Hartford, 
5nn.., Dori, 1934. 


re game set—1, 482 Winny Guerke, Baltimore, 


d.; , 21,°1940.° 
Bit oa game set—2,116 Steve Dyak, Willimantic, 


Jan. 6, 1940. 
ixteen game set—2,168 Ben Kosky, Bridgeport, 


Dec. 17, 1944. : 
wenty game set—2,757 Astor Clarke, Washing- 
D. C., 


Feb., 1934. 
ty-five game set—3, ae Jack White, New 


. Conn., April-May, 
T irty game set, 050 Pit Siebert Baltimore, 


d ., 1945. 
barty-five game set—4,764 Mike Bogino, Avon, 


ame set—5,251 Jack White, New Haven, 


+} LV 

# 1939. 

zs 383 set--5,811 Steve Witkowski, 
194 


Conn., 1 
bate Patel 90 052 Paul Gyome, Colchester, 
n., Peet , 1948 


Sporting Events—Duck Pin Bowling Records 


y. eframe set 6. 725 Jack White, New Haven, 
ined me set—7,888 Steve Witkowski, Middle-" 


Bowling Records 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress; to June 30, 1948 


Seventy-five game set—9,819 Steve Witkowski, 
Middletown, Conn., 7. 

Eighty game set—10,322 Paul Gyome, Colchester, 
Conn., March, 1948 

Ninety game set—11,545 Paul Gyome, Colchester, 
Conn., March, 1948. 

One hundred game set—12,722 Paul Gyome, Col- 
ehester, Conn., March, 1948. 

One hundred game set (continuous bowling)— 
ee Gordon Mcliwee, Winchester, Va., Dec. 18, 


High season average—131-82 (108 game i 
Tucker, Baltimore, Md. 1945-1946 season. age 
\ WOMEN—Teams 

Single game—689 Spillway Gir i 
Ma, May Laos Dp: y Is, Baltimore, 
Three game set—i,886 Virginia Dairy Girls, 
Richmond, Va., April 11, 1945. 

Five game set—2,960 Ida Simmons Girls, Norfolk, 
ve: Feb. 15, oF 3438 

en game set— Evening Star Cha ni 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 9-11, i 4, iiec* 4 
Consecutive wins—37 Bookies Team, Richmond, 
Va., 1938-1939 season. 

Season average—565-27 Franklin-Dubners, Balti- 
more, Md., 1947-1948 season. 

Three women team 3 
more Girls, Oct., 1939. 


WOMEN—Doubles 


Single game—310 Ardrey Mullaney and Mi- 
nerva Linthicum, Baltimore, Md., Nov. 11, 1939. 
Single game—310 Betty James and Ethel Harris, 
Baltimore, Md., Nov. 24, 1940. (Tie with Mulla- 
ney and Linthicum) 

Three game set—798 Ann Levy and Doris 
Smith, Norfolk, Va., March 1, 1941. 

Five game set—i,252 Ardrey Mullaney and 
Alice Lucas, Baltimore, Md., Nov. 26, 1936. 
Six game set—1,417 Ethel Pkt cy and Dot 
Wolford, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 1941 

Seven game set—l, 659° Sue Mitter Easton oe 
Frances Oeschler, Baltimore, Md., May 4, 
Eight game set—l, 905 Thelma McDonough a 
Evelyn Brose, Baltimore, Md., April 14, 1940, 


Kate Utara, Baltimore, Md. 

Fifteen game set—3,397 Naomi Zimmerman and 
Ruth Zentz, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1939. 

Twenty game set—4,500 Dorothy ee, and 
Ida Simmons, Norfolk, sons April, 1934. 

High season average—21 Naomi viene 
and Mildred Tuckey, Baltimore, Md., 1934-1935 


eee WOMEN—Individuals 


Single game—201 Peggy Vreeland, New Haven, 
Conn., Nov. 30, 1940. 

Three game set—469 Flo Reynolds, Milford, 
Conn., March 21, 1942. 
Five game set—-720 Maxine Allen, Durham, N. 
C., March 10, 1945. 

Six game set—835 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
March 13, 1937. 

Seven game set—978 Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore, 
Md., Oct. 26, 1947. 

Eight game set—1,005 Naomi Zimmerman, Bal- 
timore, Md., April 9, 1939. 


Nine game set—1,202 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, 
Va., May 29, 1940. 
Ten game set—1,355 Ada Simmons, Norfolk, 


Va., Oct. 25, 1936. 

Fifteen game set—1, 942 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, 
Va., Dec. 29, 1939. 

Twenty game set—2,527 Reid Kavanagh, Balti- 
more, Md., December, 1947 

Twenty-five game set—3, 129 Maxine Allen, 
Durham, N. C., April, 1946. 


more, Md., Dec., 1942-Jan 943 

Fifty game set—6,872 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
N. C., May, 1944. 

Seventy-five game set—7,509 Phredice Holifield, 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 13, 1943. 

High season average—122- -8 (102 games) Eliza- 
beth Barger, Baltimore, Md., 1947- 1948 season. 


MIXED—Doubles 


Single game—340 Ongomar Moen, Washington, 
LD. C. pret Bill Brozey, Baltimore, Md., March 18, 


1944. 
Three game peed Mary Brown and Moe 
Meade, Washington, D, C., Nov. 29, 1946. 

Five game set—1, 373 Blizabeth Barger and 
‘Nova ‘Hamilton, Baltimore, Md., Mar. 16, 1946. 

Ten gee set—2,679 Flo Reynolds ind Ray 
Anderson, Milford, Conn., April 

Fifteen game ‘se t—3,637 #atherine "rick and 
| Billy Gauer, Norfolk, Va., Sept., 1939. 

Twenty game set—5,125 25° Flo Reynolds and Ray 
Anderson, Milford, Conn., March-April, 1942. 

: Seventy-five game set—-15,071 Azalea Perry and 
Tom Maupin, Durham, N. C., Feb, 10, 1945. 


game set—2,433 Balti- | 


a ero eT Ty, 


Ten game set—2,278 Ardrey Mullaney and , 


a ee a ea es ee ee 


Thirty game set—3,967 eer Barger, Balti- , 


x 
2 


PY se 


17.79 
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848 Sporting Events—Duck Pin Bowling Champions : 
National Duck Pin Champions and Records 2 | 
Seurce: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress 
Yr. Team Doubles —_ Individual All events : 
ios ing Wae oaol Gen Daal Ma. 79| cae aes] Raa Se taal 


gton. 
1929] Recreation Centre, R. Morgan-G. Friend 


H. Campbell, Wash- 
Cc 43 


aitimore, Md...1,812] Washington, D. C..775) ington, D. C.......430) ington, D.~. ...- 
1930|Bethesda Bowling J. Mulroe-P. Har- Jack tia, ‘Torring- 
Alleys, Bethesda, rison, Washington, ton; Cosneines.+-.< Mass. 
WOE. 2 0,0 oe (605) TiO." PPon 5 ss. owe " ‘ 2 
31 pete Rosebuds, E. Espey-P. ar J. Whalen, Wash- R. Barnes, Balti- 
e ridgeport, Conn. 1,762} son, Wash., C...774| ington, D. C. _.435| more, Md........ 
, 1932 sliver Spring Bowl- C. Bild-E. Blak W. Arnold, is C. Bauer, Balti- 
ing Alleys, Silver eney, Wash., D. C..801} Md.............-. 428] more, Md........ 


Spring, Md...... 
1933 Moree Recreation, ’ M. Bogino-C. Frisk, 
Hartford, ee A, 951| Hartford, Conn... .82 
1934|Conn. Yankee: W. Megaw-J_ W. aters, 
Stratford, fea 1,943] Wash. eRonttord ; 
1935 mor heat cae C. Bauer-W. Robey, 


. 789 


M. Bogino, Hart- 
440) ford, Conn....... 
J. Morelli, , Stamford, 


H. Furlong, Hart- 
ford, Conn 
N. Tronsky, Willi- 
mantic, Conn 
J. Bianchi, New 


1) By OF am 1,956] Baltimore, Md... ..831} Haven, Conn...... 458)ford, Conn... ..... 
1936|Blue Ribbons, Wil- A. Christopher- A C. Frisk, New Bri- W. Dente, Willi- £ 
Hmantic, Conn. ..1,948} Friar, Fall River, nis tain, Comms. sc... 445| mantic, Conn.....1, 


Mass 
1937|Borders Friction (As Clarke-B aa ee 


W. Powell, Roanoke, W. Tato, Velie t 
Vv: 


Stop, Springfield, Wash., BOF! Wale. bo meen ee 439] tic, Conn........ 
1938 Holland Five, R. Haines-A. Felter, A. Clarke, Wash- 
Bridgep’t, Conn. .1,968| Baltimore, Md..... 918) ington, D; C....j. ..448) mond, Vase 
1939) Holland Five H. Tucker-T. Keene, N. Tronsky, Willi- = ) 
Bridgep’t, Conn. 1,933] Baltimore, Md..... 828} mantic, Conn. ...<- mantic, Conn..... 
1940 os Hanbons, Wil- T. Iannarone-T. E. Johnson, New N. Tronsky, Willi- 
limantic, Conn. . .2, 057| Brown, Bridge Haven, Conn...... mantic, Conn.....1 
port, Conn. . .843 
1941|Newseld Men, P. Motyl-M. Dzia- J. Easterday, Annap- N. Tronsky, Willi- 
Bridgep’t, pany. 1,919) dik, Derby, Conn...793| olis, Md........... mantic, Conn..... 
1942/Savoia-Franklin, J. Libertini-R. W. Krauss, Rosslyn, J. Libertini, Baiti- 


Baltimore, Md. . 2,044 Fitness: Balti., Md.. 
1943|-1944-1945—Not held 
1946 easing Five, Meri- H. Roetzel-B. Pow- 


1,950) ley, Bridgep’t, Conn. 
Radoe: 


884) Va 


more, Md 


1 i: 
F. Guethler, 


n, Co ; 
1947 Hanand FI + y-C. Bal- W. Guerke, Balti- 
, | Bridgep't, Coan: -1,919 bee Torrington, one more, Md. .......- Wash., D. C 
1948 eee Recrea- D. Cost-F. Micaliz- M. Dzaiadik, Derby, J. Kamerzel, De- 
; tion, Balto., Md..1,978} zi, Wash., D. C.....808] Conn............. 466|: von, Conn....... % 
Wo omen 
1928)Commercials, B. Foote-A. Roberge, A. oberses Bon Irene Mischow,. 
BaD. Oe . SS 534 Waterbury, Conn.. .625| bury, Conn........ Wash., D. C......' 9% 
1929|King Pins, Wash- M. Whalen-M. Smith, |M. - Miltmer, Wash- M. Smith, Wash- : 
ington, D.C...” 1,572| Wash.,D. C....... 68 ington, Ce .374| ington, D. C..... 9 
1930|Recreation Girls, M. Hassell-M. Deg.- M. Trolliday. Balti-- L. Gulli, Wash- 
: Baltimore, Md. ..1,638 cone Waterbury, WMIOTO} Mis. on ly 350| ington, D. C..... 1,0: 
QnE=. 3 toe ee com 
1931|John Blick Girls, . Miltner-E. ee L. aaa ag Balti- Ford, Wash- 
ash. Cc. ,533 za Wash., -676| more, Md.......... 351] ington, D. C..... 
1932|Burk & Co. Girls, MeCurdy-P Box H. Clements, Balti- N. Zimmerman, Bal- 
orfolk, Va..... 1,6. ier, Richm’ d, Va... .694) more, Md......... 358| timore, Md...... 1,05: 
1933| Recreation ae M. Holliday-L. Jano- L. Clopton, Rich- A. Griffin, Hart- J 
Baltimore, Md. ..1,671 ae Baltimore, mond, Vad 422.5 397| ford, Conn...... 1,08 
1934|Lucky Strike Girls, FE. Ream-B. Butler, _| F. La Barr, Bridge- L. Gulli, Washing- 
Wash, D. C...... - Wash., D. C.. 701| port, Conn. ak ton, L OS ae be 1,114 
1935 Trivolt = - O. Schmidt- H. Rand- L. Gulli, Washing- L. li, Washing- 
,606) lctt, Richm’d, Va...764] ton, Gus asaeted 423) ton, Di Coeereee i: 
1936 Tuoky. Strike Girls, M. Stapleton- T. Sim- L. Young, Washing- L hn | Washing- 
ASh yD. Co. o... : mone, ES ee Va. .784| ton, D.C. 
1937|Charlotte Bowling P. Willi Laivson, I. Simmons, Norfolk, | Ti Slinmons, Norfolk, 
Center, Charlotte, eee Va. . 738) V 


RN. . 1,63 
1938)}WICC Yankee Net- 

bake Bridgeport, 

1939 Diamond Ca, ‘Bal- ' 

1940| WICC Yankee Net- 

bs Bridgeport, 


Con: 
1941 Recienyoue ee 
Center, Wash 
1942 Eureka,’ Md. As- 


O. Schmidt-H. Ran- 

va. Richmond, 
A. D'Lugo-C, Kirk, 

ih. 688) Bridgep’t, Conn. 

B, Andrus-K. Vick, 

Norfolk, Va 


MM. McDonnell-A. 


ington, D. C....... 375) ‘ton, D..C..c)aaee Mc 
M. Hering, Washing- te 
743) ton & eager: ne 379 talk Vent en 


M. Hering, Wash- L. Gulli, Weshing- 


9 
K. Vick, Norfolk | 
3| Va 


eee ae more, 


deel te a 785 ome Lugo, Been adhe SNio ballet eee aoe week 1,12 
Dupo, THOMAS oo) VE ests ho ensreGQ@8| Wan Jateny vo as Sia 
El 
ates Life Ins. Bohn-l., Krahl, K. 5 2 
Co., timore. ..1,755| New Haven, Conn..711 Sierag Reese S “ ony Que 
1947|Dundalk Cen’ I. Moen-L, Gulli, F. Reynolds, Water- ae toGulit, Washing- 
Baltimore, Md. -1,740| Washington, D. C..727 he Conn. : gasa0h n, D.C. 
1948|Franks Restaurant, M. Anderson-R. Bainbridge, Wash- —_|L. Young, Balti- " ” 
Hartford, Conn,. /1,731| Zentz, Baltimore... 783 ESaeton: DiCiehe 426| more, Md.. rae 
Mixed ea | : 
1931) EE. Fisher-P. Harrison, Washington, D. C..699)/1940| L. You: - J. Talbert, W 
1932) 1. Gulli-F. Moore, Washington, D.C. .... 714\(|1 = i“ pabington, Daa 
1933 R. potenti Furlong, New ee bas © Ralanee'< Ga Hiebler; 1 ee es 
st at POEM tc uAS a... Ca 772 P. Wolte Hyattsvilie, Md.) * 72 
: Jenson-W. Pipp ea aCe Aga as 780 1oag- 1944. 1945 —Not 
1935 E. Bllis-A. Clarke, Washingt GC. ...735]|1946) I. Kidd-c, Yelads Baltimore, Md. . 
ioee eon OrBrien, Hartford, Conn pene 1947| B. Wootton-B. Staleup, Wash ADE Ge 
hs TANOFIOMK,, Va... clvices = arpe: A 
1938) M. Akers-W. Robey, Baltimnve, k Madinwt.& HA ie ae Aare 5 miter, Woonsocket 
19391 C. Kirk-H. Parsons, Bridgeport, Conn.,..7891) OD Se 


* ll de a 


Sporting Events—Women’s Bowling Records; Soft Ball 


; 


849 


| Two- 


“Women’s International Bowling Champions and Records 


Five- 


£4 Individual All Events Women Teams Women Teams 
25|E. Reich, Chicago... .622 ee Cleve- de Baker-Ebert, Estes Alibis, 

e and, Ohio....... ,703|_ Chicago. .......1,119) Chicago. .......2,518 
26|/L. Weisman, Indian- E. Lackey, Fort J. Laib-A. Higgins, —‘ Taylor Frunks, 

mpelia, Ind, .-... ~. 579| Wayne, Ind..... 1,641} Chicago........ ,086} Chicago......... 2,525 
F. Ehrhart, Akron, Grace Garwood, A. Burke-E. Kirg, Boyle Valves, 

TS ee es 57 Cleveland, Ohio..1,644) Chicago........1,100] Chicago...... i > 
Anita Rump, Fort Emma Jaeger, A. Weiller-E. Estes Albert Jewelers, 

Wayne, Ind....... 622) Toledo, Ohio....1,713| Chicago,.......1,155| Chicago...... . 2,682 
Agnes Higgins. Emma Jaeger, /M. Smith-D. McQuade, |Harvey's Mkt. Sq. 
BeCCAgD sc eet 637 Toledo, Ohio....1,700| Chicago........ 1,123| Ree. Kansas City, 

s¢ M0: 2,1 a See 2,538 
A. Rump, Ft. Weyne, S. Twyford, Trettin-W armbler, Fin. Lds, Chicago. .2,784 
0 ( Seer ere ..613| Chicago......... 4,727)" - Cheago . hidc tas ,173 
M. Schulte, St. Louis, M. Schulte, St. Louis, Z. Baker-G. Pomeroy, Alb. Jirs., Chicago. . 2,748 
mate Mo... .. . “ee CS) CP ree ,742| Detroit......... 1,145 4 
2\|A. McVay, Kansas M. Warmbier, M. Frank-E. Kirg, Breitt Ritrs., 
Me City, Mo........ .668} Chicago........ 1,807] -Chicago........ 1,218| St. Louis........ 2,654 
S$. Twyford, Aurora. .628|S. Twyford Peters-Kite, Syra- Alb. Jirs., Chicago . 2,867 
Chicago .4 =. .5<. 1,765} couse, N.Y. 02... 513 
M. Clemensen, E. Ryan, Milwau- Trettin-McQuade, T. Dis..5, Cin- 
hieago.......... 712 FOB pen mnar oF) 1,763} Chieago........1,190] cinnati, Ohio... . 2,616 
M. Warmbier, M. Warmbier, Haufler-Simon, Alb. Jirs., Chicago. 2,765 

Chicago. 652] Chicago.:......1,911|. Texas.......«.. - 
Elia Burmeister, Ella Burmeister, Lindemann-Baldy, Easty Five, 

Madison, Wis.....612| Madison, Wis. . . 1,683 Milwaukee, Wis..1,116| Cleveland....... 2,617 
‘A. Gottstine, Buffalo 647|/L. Stockdale, Franke-Weber, Fort Heil Uniform Heat 

Detroit, Mich. ..1,761| Wayne, Ind..... 1,230| Milwaukee...... 2,685 
38)R. Warner D. Burmeister, Probert-Sablatnik, Heil Uniform Heat, 
Waukegan, Ill.....622| Chicago........ 1,843} St. Louis........ 1,215) Milwaukee...... 2,706 


R. Troy, Dayton, 


Detroit. .......-+ 626 iC ee Cae 1,724| Rapids, Mich... .1,130 (Re a 618 | 
Twyford, T. Morris, Morris-Miller, Logan Square Buick, ~ 
TANTS, Ll... vs -- 626| Chicago........ 1,777| Chicago... ...... 1,181} Milwaukee,..... 2,689 
IN. Huff, Los S. Twyford, Aurora, Pittinger-Hogan, Rovick Big. Shoes, 
Angeles.........- 2) i ee 1,799| Logs Angeles..... 1,155| Chicago. ..'..... 2,661 
Tillie Taylor, Nina Van Camp, Stella Hartrick-Clara Logan Square-Buick, . 
Newark, N. J..... 659) OChicago........ 1,888| Allen, Detroit,...1,204| Chicago.......- 2,815 


46)Val Mikiel, Catherine Fellmeth, 
| Indianapolis, 


8|Shirlee Wernecke 


Mrs. Virgie Hupfer. 
696 


Burlington, lowa.1,850 


Powers-Reus, Grand 


1944, 1945—No tournaments held because of the war 


V. Focazio-Prudence Silver Seal Sete 2751 
Fee 


Detroit, Mich..... 682} Chicago........ 1,835| Dusher, Niagara St. Louis, 
a Pali, IN. Wiss wise 1,251 
7\|Agnes Junker, Marge Dardeen, Candace Miller- Kornitz Pure Oil, Z 
Ind..650| Cincinnati, Ohio.1,826| Emma Baird, Fort Milwaukee, Wis..2,987 


Wayne, Ind..... 5 
Margaret Cass-Merle 

Mathews, Long 

Beach, Calif..... 1,188 


Kathryn Creme Pact, 
Chicazd'..-.a- mene 2,812 


ee 


Mrs. Charles Fahning, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Beulah Abbott, Davenport, Iowa. 
Mrs. Bernice Thee, Davenport, Iowa. 
Miss Rose Dooley, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Jewel Zimonick, Green Bay, Wis. 
Amelia Renkel, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bertha Uhbancic, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lucile Rice, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Marge Earley, Chicago. 


HOLDERS OF 300 ‘W.L.B.C. GAMES 


Season 

1942-1943 
1943-1944 
1943-1944 
1944-1945 
1945-1946 
1946-1947 


Carolyn Bell. Grand Island, Nebr. 

Hattie Wooster, Detroit, Mich. 

Marge Slogar, Cleveland, Ohio.’ 

pai Rachel La Tell, Vestal, N. Y. 
one. 

Beryl Cox, Houston, Tex; Vinie Strobel, 
North Bergen, N. J.; Lillian Somers, 
Stevens Point, Wis 4 


1947-1948 Marge Beaney, Victoria Canada 


Dunbar, W. Va., a curtain was stretched 
s a bowling alley in the Dunbar Bowling 
ter for a week-end of competition (June 26-28, 
18) so that the bowler could not see the pins. 
core-keeper told the bowler his score and 


Bowler Rolls 300 Without Seeing Pins 


the number of pins that were left after the first 
ball. Al Wells of Charleston, W. Va., was oneé of 
the contestants. He rolled a perfect game, the first 
300 game rolled in Dunbar, and without looking 


at the pins. 


vas 
hy 


i ne National Bowling Writers’ Association meet- 
Toledo, Ohio (Aug. 30, 1948) named the 
wiers of the year’’ after a poll conducted by 
n Bolger, first vice president. Voting was on 
Jasis of 10 points for first, nine for second, etc. 
je rankings follow: 
—Andy. Varipapa, Hempstead, N. Y. 
oe Wilman, Chicago. 


Bowlers of the Year 


3—Ned Day, West Allis, Wis. 
4—Buddy Bomar, Chicago. 

5—Paul® Krumske, Chicago. 
6—Walter Ward, Cleveland,” Ohio. 
7—Joe Norris, Chicago. 

8—Russ Gersonde, Milwaukee, Wis. 
9—Walter Johnson, Fremont, Ohio. 
10—Tony Sparando, New York, N. Y. 


Men 
 4933—J. L. Gill Boosters, Chicago, 

_ 4934—Ke-Nash-A Club, Kenosha, Wis. 
_ 4935—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, O. 
1936—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 
_ 1937—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
_ 4938—Pohlars, Cincinnati, O- 
4939—Boosters, Covington, 
940—Kodak 


eld, Fresno, Calif 


er Mfg. Co., Ft. 
194%7—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind 
1948—Briges Beautyware, Detroit, 


World Soft Ball Champions 


ti. ‘Wayne, Indy} 
Wayne, ind. -* 


Mich. | 


Women 

1933—Great Northerns, Chicago 
1934—Hart Motors, Chicago. 
1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1936—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1938—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1939—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1940—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa. Okla 
1942—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La, 
41943—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1944—Lind and Pomeroy, Portland, Oreg. - 
1945—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1947—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. ~ 
1948—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz.’ 


ai 
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Sporting Events—Boxing Champions by Years 


~ Boxing Champions by Classes 


Source: National Boxing Association; New York State Athletic Commission; as of Dec. 1, 19 


Nati 1 Boxing New York S 
* Association Athletic Comm 
Heavyweight (over 174 lbs.).......-.-.---+- Joe Louis 
Light-Heavyweight (175 lbs.)...........++-- Freddie Mills 
Middleweight (160 1bs.)......-..-.6ss-e0e8': Marcel Cerdan 


Welterweight (147 lbs.)........-++0e0-- 
Lightweight (135 lbs.)..-........-- 

Featherweight (126 Ibs.)... 
Bantamweight (118 lbs.)... 
Flyweight (112 Ibs.)......-.. 


Ring Champions by Years 3 


HEAVY WEIGHTS 

John L. Sullivan (A) 
James J. Corbett (B) 
Robert Fitzsimmons 
James J. Jeffries* 
Tommy Burns 
Jack Johnson 
Jess Willard 
Jack Dempsey. 
Gene Tunney (retired) 
Vacant 
Max Schmeling 
Jack Sharkey 
Primo Carnera 
Max Baer 
James J. Braddock 
1937-1948 Joe Louis 

‘A) London Prize Ring (bare knuckle champion). 
(B) First. Marquis of Queensbury Champion. _ 

*Jeffries abandoned the title (1905) and desig- 
nated Marvin Hart and Jack Root as logical con- 
tenders and agreed to referee a fight between them, 
the winner to be declared champion. Hart defeated 
Root in 12 rounds (1905) and in turn was defeated 
by Tommy Burns (1906) who immediately laid 
claim to the title. Jack Johnson defeated Burns 
(1908) and was recognized as champion. He clinched 
the title by defeating Jeffries in an attempted come- 


back (1910). 2 

LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS 
Jack Root, George Gardner 
Bob Fitzsimmons 


1882-1892 
1892-1897 
1897-1899 
1899-1905 
1906-1908 
1908-1915 
1915-1919 
1919-1926 
1926-1928 
1928-1930 
1930-1932 
1932 

1933 

1934 

1935-1936 


1903 
1903-1905 


1905-1912 Philadelphia Jack O’Brien* ~ 

1912-1916 Jack Dillon 

1916-1920 Battling Levinsky 

1920-1922 Georges Carpentier 

1922 Gene Tunney (outpointed Levinsky and 
gained American title) 

1922 Harry Greb (outpointed Tunney for 
American title) 

1923 . “Battling Siki (knocked out Carpentier 


for world title) 

Gene Tunney* (outpointed Greb) 

Mike McTigue (outpointed Sik: for 
world title) 

Paul Berlenbach (outpointed McTigue) 

Jack Delaney* (outpointed Berlenbach) 

Tommy Loughran* (outpointed Mc- 
Tigue) 

Maxey Rosenbloom (outpointed Jimmy 
Slattery, recognized as champion by 
the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion. National Boxing Association 
vacated Rosenbloom’s title) 

Bob Olin (outpointed Rosenbloom, 
recognized in New York as champion) 

John Henry Lewis* - 

Melio Bettina (defeated Jack Fox in 
elimination tournament to gain title 
vacated by Lewis) 

Billy Conn* 

Anton Christorforidis (won N. 
elimination tourney for title) 

1941-1948 Gus Lesnevich, Freddie Mills. 
*Abandoned title. 


MIDDLEWEIGHTS 
Jack ‘‘Nonpareil’’ Dempsey 
Bob Fitzsimmons* 
Tommy Ryan* 
Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke 
Stanley Ketchel 
Claimed by Billy Papke, Frank Klaus 
Mike Gibbons, McGoorty and 
George Chip , 
Al McCoy 
Mike O’Dowd 
Johnny Wilson 
Harry Greb 
Tiger Flowers, Mickey Walker 
Mickey Walker* 
Gorilla Jones (A), Ben Jeby (A) 
Marcel Thil (B) 
Al Hostak, Solly Krieger 
Al Hostak 
Tony Zale 
Rocky Graziano 
Tony Zale, Marcel Cerdan 


‘1923 
1923-1925 


1925 

1926-1927 
1927-1929 
1930-1934 


1934-1935 


1935-1939 
1939-1940 


1939-1941 
1941 B.A. 


1884-1891 
1891-1897 
1897-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1910 
1911-1913 


1914-1917 
19k7-1920 
1920-1923 
1923-1926 


1926 
1926-1931 


1931-1932 
1932-1937 


.. Ray Robinson 

. Ike Williams 
Sandy Saddler 
Manuel Ortiz 
Rinty Monaghan 


+ 


(A) Walker retired in 1931 and Gorilla). 
won an N.B.A. tourney to select a new cham 
while Ben Jeby won a similar tourney of thi 
York Boxing Commission to name a New 
champion. (B) Jones lost on a foul to Marcel® 
in Paris and the N.B.A. title passed to Thil. 
period 1932-1937, the New York title changed | 
several times. Lou Brouillard knocked out Je 


by Freddie Steele in 1936, Steele becoming | 
York champion. Thil came to New York and 
defeated by Fred Apostoli, but the champio 
Was not at stake, Apostoli and Thil having 
forced to sign an agreement to that effect b 
the New York Commission would sanction the i 
Apostoli did not claim the title. Meanwhile, 
had defeated Risko and was recognized 
N.B.A. as champion. He held the title un 
feated by Al Hostak in 1938. 
*Abandoned title. 


3 
WELTERWEIGHTS | 
Danny Needham, Mysterious Billy $3 

t, 


1892 
1892-1894 
1894-1896 
1896 
1900 


1901 

1901-1904 
1904-1906 
1907-1911 
1911-1915 
1915-1919 
1919-1922 
1922-1926 
1926 


Mysterious Billy Smith 

Tommy Ryan | 

Kid McCoy (outgrew class) . 2 

Mysterious Billy Smith, Rube Fe 

Matty Matthews ; 

Matty Matthews, Rube Ferns , 

Joe Walcott . 

Dixie Kid, Joe Walcott, Honey Mell 

Mike Sullivan (A) ‘ 

Vacant 

Ted Lewis, Jack Britton 

Jack Britton 

Mickey Walker 

Pete Latzo 

Joe Dundee 

Jackie Fields ( 

Jackie Fields, Jack Thompson, Ton 
Freeman 

Freeman, Thompson, Lou Broui 

Jackie Fields 

Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 

Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarnin 

Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross 

Barney Ross 

Henry_ Armstrong 

Fritz Zivic 

Fred Cochrane %, 

Marty Servo*; Ray Robinson (B) 

1947-1948 Ray Robinson 

(A) Sullivan outgrew class and the title 

claimed by Jimmy Gardner, Jimmy Clabby, 

Bronson, Clarence Ferns, Mike Gibbons, I 

Graves, Mike Glover, Ted Lewis and Jack Brit 

none of whom was recognized until Lewis e 

lished his claim in 1915. 

(B) Robinson gained the title by defeatin 

my Bell, only contender willing to meet him 

an elimination agreed to by the New York Ga 

mission and the N.B.A. 
*Abandoned title. 


LIGHTWEIGHTS 


Jack McAuliffe* (American champio: 

Kid Lavigne 

Frank Erne oi 

Joe Gans 

Battling Nelson 

Ad Wolgast 

Willie Ritchie 

Freddie Welsh 

Sinmy Goodrich, Rocky K 
mmy ch, Roc ansas 

Sammy Mandell 

Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri 

Tony Canzoneri 

Barney Ross* 

Tony Canzoneri 

Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers 


a a 


1936-1938 
1938-1939 


1885-1896 
1896-1899 
1899-1902 
2901-1908 
1908-1910 
1910-1912 
1912-1914 
1914-1917 
1917-1924 


1925 
1926-1930 
1930 
1930-1933 


1937 Lou Ambers 
1938 Henry Armstrong 
1939 Lou Ambers 
1940 Lew Jenkins 


te oe’ 


a 3 
ng Ch 


iu ba 
-4 r 


Perry. 
» Young Corbett . 

Tommy Sullivan 

Abe Attell 
‘Johnny Kilbane 
Johnny Kilbane, Eugene Criqui, Johnny 

undee 
928 Benny Bass 
Tony Canzoneri, Andre Routis 
ue age eal os) 

‘ommy Pa , Kid Chocolate (B). 
Freddie Miller (B) > 
Freddie Miller 
Petey Sarron 
P. Sarron, Henry Armstrong* 
940 Joey Archibald 
41 Harry Jefira 
Joey Archibald, Ghalky Wright 
1942 Chalky Wright 
948 Willie Pep 
b, Sandy Saddler 
‘Claim disputed. 

When Battalino outgrew the class, Tommy 

on an N.B.A. elimination (1932) to select a 
or. Kid Chocolate knocked out (May _ 26, 
Lew Feldman, winner of a previous fight 


iB 
sxe 


* 


doned title. 

_ BANTAMWEIGBTS 
George Dixon* 

4 Vacant 

99 Jimmy Barry* 


ampions; Amateur and Golden 


1903-1904 
1904 


| 1932-1935 


" + Ma a AS c:, 
Gloves 851 — 


rk 


1901-1902 - Harry Harris* 
1902-1903 Harry Forbes Ds 
Frankie Neil 


Joe Bowker*, Digger Stanley (Eng.)- 
Jimmy Walsh (U.8.) y &:) 
Jimmy Walsh* oe 
Vacant 
Johnny Coulon 
Kid Williams 
Pete Herman 
Joe Lynch 
Pete Herman, 


1905-1907 
1907-1910 
1910-1914 
1914-1917 
1917-1920 
1920-1921 


1921 Johnny Buff 


1922 Johnny Buff, Joe L o 
1922-1924 Joe Lynch eu as 
1924 Abe Goldstein, Eddie Martin ge 
1925 Eddie Martin, Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 
1925-1926 Charley (Phil) Rosenberg , 
1926-1929 Vacant 

1929-1935 Al Brown \y 
1935-1936 Baltazar Sangchili ¢ I 
1936 Tony Marino, Sixto Escobar x 
1937 Sixto Escobar, Harry Jefira 

1938-1940 Sixto Escobar* : ‘ 
1940-1942 Lou Salica am 
1942-1947 Manuel Ortiz he 
1947 Harold Dade, Manuel Ortiz. i 
1948 Manuel Ortiz ee 2 


*Abandoned title. 
FLYWEIGHTS 


1916-1923 Jimmy Wilde rf 
1923-1925 Pancho Villa nt 
1925-1927 Fidel La Barba* atl 
1927-1930 oy apn (recognized only in New 2 
or \- cae aes 
1930 idget Wolgast (recognized by Newvyg 
York State Athletic Commission) ane > 
oe 


Frankie Genaro (recognized by 

National Boxing Association) _ 
Young Perez (defeated Frankie Gi 
Jackie Brown , 
Benny Lynch* 
Peter Kane* 
Vacant 


enaro) 
i 


1931-1932 
1935-1938 4 b 
1939-1941 
1941-1943 
1943-1947 Jackie Patterson 
1947-1948 Rinty Monaghan 


*Apandoned title. 


’ 


Hi 
‘ws 
4 

; 


D0 Terry McGovern* 


a 


RCOLLEGIATE BOXING ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 

rsity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., 

March 12, 13, 1948 

.—Hollingsworth. Virginia, decision over 

(bout stopped second round). 

Virginia, decision over 


bs 

r, Syracuse 

.—Masterson, 
yracuse. 

—James Miragliotta, 

a ey, Syracuse. 

} Ibs.—B. Miragliotta, Virginia, decision over 


t, Army. F : Ls 
bs.—Joseph Miragliotta, Virginia, decision 
Howell, Army 


Virginia, decision 


“Syracuse, decision over Cald- 
nia, decision over Monfore, 


azenovich, Penn State, TKO over 
20 sec., first round. 
ore—University of Virginia, 30; Syracuse 
sity, 14; U. S. Military Academy, 12; Penn 
(5; U. s. Coast Guard Academy, SF 
NAL COLLEGIATE A, A. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
niyersity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
f April 1-3, 1948 
E. Charboneau, Michigan State. 
-Gremban, . Wisconsin. 
: D. Eliswood, Louisiana State. 
—C. Davey, Michigan State. 
-D. Dickinson, Wisconsin. 
.—H. Carlson, Idaho. — 
. Vernon, Wisconsin. | 
feight—V. Parisi, Wisconsin, 


nited—Dr: 
fitz, Coast Guard, 


Amateur Boxing 


in 1948 ra 
PACIFIC COAST INTERCOLLEGIATE BO 
TOURNAMENT Fi 


Sacramento, Calif., March 15-16, 1948 


112 Ibs. 6 oz.—Campbell, Washingon State, de- — 
Keated O’Brien, University of California (L BT 
ngeles). “ Pes 
119 lbs.—Neumayer, Gonzaga, defeated Johnson, 


San Jose State. 4 
127 Ibs. 12 0z.—Melson, Wasiiigion State, de- oa 
€. - 


feated Townsend, San Jose Sta 4 r 
136 Ibs. 10 oz.—Cayocca, San Jose State, defeated — 
Hammond, University of Idaho.  } ae 
147 Ibs. 11 oz.—Brown, California Aggies, de- 
feated Andersen, San Jose State. : S51 
160 lbs. 15 oz.—Carlson, University of Idaho, de- 
feated Fontes, San Jose State. =. 
176 Ibs. 5 0z.—Franusich, San Jose State, d 
feated Dimke, Washington State. - 
Heavyweight—Pein, Eastern Washington, — 
feated Schaeffer, San Jose State. 4 
(Note: Olympic weights used instead of collegiate ‘>. 
weights). <i 
60TH NATIONAL A. A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Boston, Mass,, April 4-7 a 
112 Ibs.—F. Sodano, Philadelphia 
118 Ibs. —W. Morgan, Newark, N. J. 
126 Ibs.—T. Fittipaldo, Warren, Ohio 
135 Ibs.—J. Gonsalves, Oakland, Calif a 
147 Ibs.—E. Linscott, Grand Rapids, Mich. . 
York, N. Y. ie 
Francisco, Calif. 
New York, N.Y. 


m— ‘Wisconsin. 
Boxing Rules Tightened by 
‘National Boxing Association adopted a 21- 
safety program designed for the protection) 

rs (March 20, 1948). The wide-range re- 


‘boxing ruled asked for thorough physical 
tions, using modern scientific instruments, 
y-offs after knockouts, eight-ounce gloves 
of ten yards of pandage and two feet of 


~7. Ss 


Saxt , New York. City. - 
1948 Int 


tercity bouts resiilted in a tie, 


championship and alteynate con 


supervise 
and that fighte 
peaten be retir 
ring managers Ww 


onships, 1948 _ 
New York City, March 22. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
hicage - ay 
New York City 
tests considered, 


U 
{342 tbs.—R. Guerrero, 


360 ibs.—A. Williams, 
1715 lbs.—B. Turner, C 
Heavyweight—C. Wallace, 


’ 


5 


Recapitulation—Bouts, 61; knockouts, 52; won by decision, 8; knocked out by 


852 Sporting Even ts—Joe Louis’ Record; Heavyweight History 
Joe Louis and His Recerd in 61 Ring Contests 
; 1934 1938 
July 4—Jack Kracken, Chicago K.O. 1 | Feb. 23—Nathan Mann, New York. LK. oO. ; 
July 11—Willle Davies, Chicago. .....K.O. 3 Apr, _1—Harry Thomas, Chicago. -K.0.9% | 
July 29—Larry Udell, Chicago.... .K.O. 2] June 22—Max Gchmeling, New York...K.O. 
Aug. 13—Jack Kranz, Chicago........ Won 6 
Aug. a tir pantalla at eee beset apis : 1939 
Sept. 11—Alex Bore etroit. . 1... .O. 
Sept, 255=Adolph Wiater, Chicago... Woa 10 res 5 Sarg es Toye te Perk 
Ook Fh Are Sikes Cleseo ies "<2 | June 28—Tony Galento, New York & 0. 
Nov. 14—Stanley Poreda, Chicago.....K.O. 1 | Sept. 20—Bob Pastor, Detroit... .. oO. 
Nov. 30—Charley Massera, Chicago. ..K.O. 3 1940 
Dec, 14—Lee Ramage, Chicago....... K.O. 8 
1935 Mas 25 Jonany Payclick, New York. RO. 
»v. . 0. fe 
jan i Hans Birkio: Pittsburgh. 21K. 10 | June 20—Arturo Godoy, New York....K-9. 
Feb. 21—Lee Ramage, Los Angeles....K.O. 2} Dec. 16—Al McCoy, Boston.......... . 
Mar. 8—Red Barry, San Francisco....K.O. 3 1941 
Mar. 29—Natie Brown, Detroit....... Won 10 
Apr. 12—Roy Lazaer, Chicago.......- K.O. 3 | Jan. 31—Red Burman, New York..... K.O. 
Apr. 22—Biff Benton, Dayton, O...... K.O. 2| Feb. 17—Gus Dorzazio, Philadelphia. .K.O. 
Apr. 25—Roscoe Toles, Flint, Mich....K.O. 6 | Mar. 21—Abe Simon, Detroit....... .. K.O. 
May 3—Willie Davies, Peoria, Ill.....K.O. 2| Apr. _8—Tony Musto, St. Louis...... K.O. 
May _7—GeneStanton, KT’ ca sie K.O. 3| May 23—Buddy Baer, Washington....K.O. ~ 
June 25—Primo Carnera, New Y .K.O. 6 | June 18—Billy Conn, ‘New York...... K.0. @ 
Aug. _7—King Levinsky, fchinago. cident K.O. 1 | Sept. 29—Lou Nova, New York....... K,O. @ 
Sept. 24—Max Baer, New York....... K.O. a % 
Dec, 13—Paulino Uzcudun, N. Y. C.:.K.O. 4 1942 | 
1936 Jan. _9—Buddy Baer, New York..... K.O. @ 
Jan. 17—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago....K.O. 1| Mar. 27—Abe Simon, New York...... .O. } 
June. 19—Max Schmeling, New York..K.O. by 12 e | 
ae LoS ES} ue | 
Pe oe Eladeiphia.---- -0. June 19—Billy Conn, New York...... K.O: a8] 
Bee eMM Sas Sevan ES: P| SRE SRS! New 'vonks 8. 7) 
1937 1947 % 
Jan. 11—Stanley Ketchell, Buffalo....K.O. 2 a 
Jan. 27—Bob Pastor, New York...... Won 10] Dec. 5—Joe Walcott, New York..... Won 1 
Feb. 17—Natie Brown, Kansas City...K.O. 4 1948 : 
“Juile 22—James J. Braddock, Chicago. KO. 8 | 
Aug. 30—Tommy Farr, New York....Won 15! June 25—Joe Walcott, New York..... K.0. 3 
a 
’ 


Joe Louis—Joseph 
born (May 13, 1914) near Lexington, Ala. 


HISTORY OF HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP BOUTS 


1889—July 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kil- 
Tain, ek rounds pcsseat i a Miss. (Last champion- 
ship bare knuckle bout. 

*1892—Sept. lak ood J. Corbett defeated John 
L. Sullivan, 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used big 


gloves.) 
1894—Jan. 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 
Mitchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 
*189]—-March 17—Bob Fitzsimmons te 
James J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, N 
*1899—June 9—James J. Jeffries beat ‘Bob Vite. 
simmons, 11 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 
1899—Noy. 3—James J. Jeffries beat Tom Shar- 
xey 25 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 
900—James J. Jeffries knocked out ic J. 
Corbett, 23 rounds, May 11, Coney Island, 
1902—Ju ly 25—James Jeffries ea ‘out 
Bob Fitzsimmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 
1903—Aug. 14—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
James J. Corbett, 10 rounds, San Francisco. Cal. 
1904—Aug. 26—James J. ‘Jeffries knocked out 
Jack Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco. 
' 4905—James J. Jefiries retired wes 3 Marvin 
Hart knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno 
. Jeffries refereed and presented the title to thn 
ys —as k O° Bonde e also pad ved title, 
b. 23—Tommy Burns de ‘arvi 
acre Pe Shy enue, Os Cal, pat mae B 
—May ommy urns def 
oO ener, 20 eae ns eel re is Cal, eated: Jack 
—dJuly Td urns defeated 
a iene eee ee Bs ces “f Bill Squires, 
—Dec. mmy Burns 
Moir, 30 roan ds, London, é efeated Gunner 
e! ommy Burns d 
Palmer, 4 roun ds, London. efeated Jack 
Marc —Tommy Burns 
Roche, 1 roun d, Dublin ate 4 Prices Jem 
1908—Apr aoe ommy urns def 
smith, 5 rounds, Paris. eaeer sete 
—June —Tommy urns def, 

Squires, 8 rounds, Paris. eated Bill 
a“ 1908—Aug. 24—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 13 rounds, Sydney, New South Wales. 

n 1908—Sept. 2—Tommy Burns defeated Bill Lang, 

ie moheian oe that ek tobe 
ec — Jac ohnson stopped To: 
Burns, 14 rounds, Sydney, Australia. 5 olice halted 


See liNtay 19—Jack Johnson and Jack O 

eames mi 
6 founds, diay, PRliadeiD ean 
rounds, draw, Pitisbureh. Pa. sa out Stociey 
Ketchell. 12 rounds, Colma, Cal, 


*Title changed hands. 


a 
Barrow—whose fists have won for him $3,591,783 in the boxing ring; 


- "2S Bp 
as ii 


BB ef eS & 


l= dena dail 


1909—Sept. 9—Jack Johnson and Al Kaufmsg 
10 rounds, no decision, San Francisco, Cal. 
1910—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out | 
Jeffries, 15 rounds, Reno, Nev. (Jeffries came bacs 
from retirement). on 
1912—July 4—Jack Johnson won on oe ror: 
Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, N. 
BIS RP a aon 
13—Noy. 28—Jack Johnson knock nd 
Spaul, 2 rounds, Paris. oc cies a 
1913—Dec. o—Jack Johnson and Jim Johnso 
10 rounds, draw, Paris. 
1914—June 21 Jack Johnson won from 
MeL april, Bote win ! 
Pp ess ard knocked i 
Janson) Me rounds, Sere, Ole 
arc! — Jess d and F: ran 
10 rounds (no decision), New York jane ~ 
*1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey Knocked out 
Willard, Toledo, O. (Willard failed to answer 
tof fourth ote ax kn 
EY empse ocke 
oe j rounds, — Harbor, ‘Mich = pa 
C. ac empse ni 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New. York Ci mocked out 


1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked out Ge: 
per eae 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty ‘Acres, 

y 
1353 Couly 4—Jack ‘Dempsey won on points fri 


Ta Gibbons 1-—Jeck, Gompecy ager 
ac) em pse; 
it 2 rounds, New York Cit; ity, mae our 
1926—Sept. 33—Gene Tunney beat Jack Dem 
sey, 10 founds, decision, Philadelphia. ; 
ep ene Tunney bea’ 
10 rounds, decision, Chicago. a a 
1928—July 26—Gene Tunney knocked o We 
Heeney, 11 rounds, Yankee Stadium. News Yor! 
he announced, shortly after that, his re 
from the ring, 


"Sie es 


1—Jack Sharkey def 
Schmeling, 15 rounds, decision, New York 01 
*1933—June 29—Primo Carnera knocked out 
Sharkey, six rounds New ark City. : 
Caneel, sistas ronan Beni ae 

even roun ew York 
ie une 13—James J. Bra aaa’ ‘dete : 

ear, rounds, 1d 
Len hee Ss, New York City. 7 


Sporting Events—Joe Louis’ Record; Gate Receipts; Shuffleboard 853 


une 22—Joe i 

Ph raeas, ite out James J. 1941—Jan. 31—Joe Louis knocked out Red 

3i-—Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated Tommy Fart Burman, 5 rounds, New York City. . 

ounds (Judge’s decision), New York City ’ 1941—Feb. 17—Joe Louis knocked out Gus 

Feb. 23—Joe Louis knocked out Wathen Dorazio. 2 rounds, Philadelphia. 

3 rounds, New York City. : 1941—March 21—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
os 1-—Joe Louis knocked out Harry Simon, 13 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

,_.5 rounds, New York City. 1941—April 8—Joe Louis knocked out Tony 
eg June 22~-Joe. Louis, knocked out Max | Musto, 9 rounds, St. Louis, Mo. 

meling, one round, New York City. 1941—May 23—Joe Louis beat Buddy Baer, 7 
ss anuary 25—Joe Louis knocked out John rounds, Washington, D. C., on a disqualification. 

ewis, 1 round, New York City. 1941—June 18—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
April 17—Joe Louis knocked out Jack | Conn, 13 rounds, New York City. 

, 1 round, Los Angeles. 1941—Sept. 29—Joe Louis knocked out Lou Nova, 
FI ee ne eo poe — out Tony Ga- | 6 rounds, New York City. 
3 > or y- 1942—Jan. 9—Joe Louis kn T. 
September 20—Joe Louis knocked out Bob |} 1 round, New York City. saree oa ae 

ér, 11 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 1942—Marcn 27—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
a February 9—Jve Louis defeated Arturo Simon, 6 rounds, New York City. 

oy in fifteen-round bout by decision, New York 1946-—June 19—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 


- Conn, 8 rounds, New York City. 
)—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny 1946—Sept. 18—Joe Louis knocked out Tami 
neck, 2 rounds, New York City. Mauriello, 1 round, New York City. ar 
49—June 20—Joe Louis knocked out Arturo 1947_Dec. 5—Joe Louis defeated Joe Walcott in 

8 rounds, New York City. a 15-round bout by a split decision, New York City. . 4 
Dec. 16—Joe Louis knocked out A] McCoy, 1948—June 25—Joe Louis knocked out Joe Wal- th 
nds, Boston. cott, 11 rounds, New York City- : ‘ 


tie changed hands. 


Largest Boxing Bout Gate Receipts 


Winner Loser Plaee Gate Receipts 
eee Gene Tunney......- 5 eedefChicage:. 1.20 es $2,650,000 
«Joe Louis......-..- FOB Goce, aig New York City. 1,925, 
.|Gene Tunney......- DACY. ..3-, Philadelphia, Pa, . 1,895,723 

.|Jack Dempsey...... Georges Carpentier . | Jersey City, N. J. 1,626,580 

..|Jack Dempsey....-- Jack Sharkey...... |New York City... 1,083,529 
..|\Jack Dempsey.....-- Luts Firpo. ... +... New York City. 1,082,590 : 

..;Joe Louis......-..-- Max Baer... _..|New York City... 48 35 

SS) Oe Max Schmeling....|New York City. 940,096 - 

ak gr eae Joe Walcott.......|New York City. 841,739 
Tom Heeney.......|New York City. 691,014 ‘ 
aed _|Chicago, Ill... 640 ,42' d 
_.|Joe Louls..........|Louis Nova.....-..- New York City 583,821 p 
“"/Max Schmeling.....|Joe Louis.......--- New York City 547,372 
..|Harry Wills........|Luis Firpo.......-- Jersey City, N. 462,850 ‘A 
**|Benny Leonard... ..|Lew Tendier....... New York Cit 452,648 . 
Jack Dempsey.....-|Jess Willard....... Toledo, Ohio 452,522 
Joe Louls........-.|Bllly.Conn....-... New York Ci 451,743 - 
_aeecdews. -jvess Willard......% Jersey City, N 434,269 ' 
a Se Max Schmeling....|New York Ci 429,000 = 
= .-.|Tony ZPIC 20's S10 =): Chicago......- #422,918 . 
1934 2 St ee Primo Carnera.....| New York City. 417,630 \ 
, 1925. Harry Wills......-. Charley Weinert... ‘|New York City...-. 400,000 Y 
> Graziano-Zale bout was fought in the Chicago Stadium and the receipts are a record for an , a 
a 


Shuffleboard Champions, 1948 
- Source: National Shuffleboard Association ; 
NATIONAL { q 

34th semi-annual, Bradenton, Fla., Jan. 20-22. : 
National singles ‘ 

J 


Club affiliation 


Carl Spillman, Worthington, Minn.....~-.-------- St. Petersburg Shuffleboard Club 
M. Bailey, Lake Worth, Fla... ....----++--+--+0* Lake Worth Shuffleboard Club a 
*"|Mary BR. Scalise, Cleveland, OIG. Fs erate po eae ls ee St. Petersburg Shuffleboard Club F 
'*|Mrs. Florence Spink, Rochester, N. Y..-..-----+-> Orlando Shuffleboard Club « 


35th semi-annual, Traverse City, Mich., July 19-21. 
National singles 


Club affiliation 


Carl Spillman, Worthington, Minn.:...... ...|St. Petersburg Shuffieboard Club 
‘)"|John H. Alpers, Traverse City, Mich... ..|Traverse City Shuffleboard Club 
_.|Mrs. Lucille Spillman, Worthington, Minn. _.|St. Petersburg Shuffleboard Club ‘ 

Mrs. C. H. Stevens, Springfield, Tl. ........------ Sarasota Trailer Shuffleboard Club ' 


: STATE 
Florida tournament, Little River Shuffleboard Club, Miami, Fla., Feb. 23-21 "2 


National singles — ~Club affiliation \ 


Jack Pedersen, Racine, Wis errs Rees te inert a+ Ft. Lauderdale Shuffleboard Club 
Oliye McArthur, St. Petersburg, BYR o e esseees he ee St. Petersburg Shuffleboard Club 2» 
Little River Shuffleboard Club i oe 


‘\j. R. MeNulty, Earl Chandler, Miami, Fla......-- 
{ Dixie Riddle, Clearwater, Fla., Mrs. Amy Close, | |cyearwater Shuffleboard Club 


North Norwich, N. ¥..-...-+---+-ss-0007> E 
St. Petersburg Shuffleboard Club 


Michigan tournament, Traverse City, Mich., July 12-14 
3 Club affilistion 


National singles 


nt - 

vision.. .|J. E. Mayhew, Detroit, Mich. FL i et gccts av + | PEBWELSS City Shuffleboard Club 

ieieaa,.{Mrs. Vera Bunn, Northville, Mich........--+-+++: Traverse City Shuffleboard Club - 
A 


854 Sporting Events—Contract Bridge; Casting; Sullivan Trophy ss 
Contract Bridge Champions in 1948* 


Source: American Contract Bridge League : saree ? 

r NATIONAL CHAMPION: 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP MASTERS’ EVENTS a inetd okaatees Individual Nathan. 
Masters’ Individual—B. Jay Becker, New York, | philadelphia, Pa. ] 4 

Sb 2% Men's Pairs Pred Hirsch, New York, X 
: hill, Brooklyn, ; Samuel Katz, Milburn, N. J. : 

Me eed ra Wea ork oy. as Women’s Pairs--Mrs. Max Gutman, Covil 
Beat: ‘ : Ky.; Mrs. Leonard Goldstein, Cincinnati, O 
Masters’ Team—George Rapee, Samuel Stayman, National Team—Robert Appleyard, Willis 

Howard Schenken, New York, N. Y.; John L. Craw- | yichtenstein, Jay T. Feigus, Henry Sonner 

ford, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. W. Wagar, Atlanta, | alexander Weiss, all New York, N. Y. 

Say Natienal Mixed Team Mrs: John Rocca ‘ 

Masters’ Mixed Team—Mrs. W. Wagar. Atlanta, | Franciico, Calif.; emar von Ze y. 

Ga; John L. Crawford, Sap totes Fen Mrs. jheke § Pcie Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Seilex 

k, N. Y.; Charles H. Goren, ngele;, Calif. ‘ 
Panadelehia: Pa, os * Exclusive of winter Nationals play. 


Fly and Bait Casting Championships : 


Source: National Association of Angling and Casting Clubs; annual tournament Long Beach, « 


5 gaia : SKISH BAIT EVENTS 
OFFICIAL EVENTS : 

Zend z ; Men—Marion Garber, Toledo, Ohio, 90. — 
(Participation in all of these events required Women—Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, N. Jy 
ese orang he Se eas ee Junior—Billy Lamb, Fort Worth, ‘Texas, 7 

— re SSl, . 
calif, 98. os oe SKISH FLY EVENTS 
Wet Fly Accuracy—Archie Vogel, Paterson, N. J. Men—H. Perkins, Memphis, Tenn., 90. 
100; > ri Women—Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, N. J.;$ 
36-0z. Accuracy Bait—Charles Sutphin, Indian- 


apolis, Ind., 99. COMBINED CHAMPIONSHIPS 3 
5§-oz. Accuracy Bait—Charles Sutphin, Indian- All Around—Charles Schall, St. Louis, Mo.» 
apolis, Ind., 97. J 7 All Accuracy—Ed. Tassi, San Francisco, 
Trout Fly Distance—Dick Miller, San Diego, | and Charles Sutphin, Indianapolis, Ind., 387 
Calif., average 1671/3 ft. cs . Accuracy Baits—Charles Sutphin, Indiana 
Salmon Fly Distance—Dick Miller, San Diego, | Ind., 197 points. ee | 
Calif., average 196 1/3 ft. ; Accuracy Flies—Ed. Tassi, San Francisco, 0 

36-02. Distance Bait—Bill Lovely, St. Louis, Mo., | 198 points. 

average 328 1/3 ft. 7 = All Distance—Earl Osten, San Diego, @ 

5¢-oz. Distance Bait—Earl Osten, San Diego, | 3,145 feet. " 
Calif., average 409 2/3 ft. , og ped Baits—Earl Osten, San Diego, @ 

,160 feet. ‘ 

WOMEN’S EVENTS ee Flies—Dick Miller, San Diego, 0 

A —Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, | 1,091 feet. ; 
ae Fad Teed ed = Women’s All Accuracy—Dorothy Vogel, Pate 


‘Wet Fly A au Salvato, Paterson, | N.J., 380 points. 
Lad 98 ise a ke 2 oer Baits—Adelea McDonald, 
-02. it—Adelea McDonald, Chicago, | C@g0, os points. 
ml 95. cet tn eDS . Miler rear Flies—Dorothy Vogel, 
-oz, A Bait—Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, | Son, N. J., points. 

co ei aden | “Junior All Accuracy—Sandy Greenblat, San I 

JUNIOR EVENTS cisco, Calif., 358 points. . 
Junior Accuracy Baits—Danny Hayes, DO 

Dry Fiy Accuracy—Jon Tarantino, San Francisco, | Texas, 192 points. 


Calif., 95. Junior Accuracy Flies—Sandy Greenblat, 
Wet Fly Accuracy—Fred Sexauer, Jr., St. Louis, | Francisco, Calif., 181 points. 

Mo., 95. Five-Man Team Event—St. Louis Fly and? 
3g-oz. Accuracy Bait—Danny Hayes, Dallas, | Casting Club, 481. Al 

Texas, 94. Club Pennant—Indianapolis Casting Clu! 
5g-oz. Accuracy Bait—Danny Hayes, Dallas, | points. ; | 

Texas, 98. All Around Skish—Marion Garber, Toledo, ¢ 

FLY AND BAIT CASTING WORLD RECORDS ; 

Trout Fly Distance—17635 ft. average; 183 ft. COMBINED EVENTS CHAMPIONS 

long cast; Dick Miller, Huntington Beach, Calif. All Accuracy—Score 389, Earl Osten, St. 
Salmon Fly Distance—19824 ft. average; 206 ft.| Mo., and Chas. Sutphin, Indianapolis, | 

long cast; Jimmie Green, San Francisco, Calif. Accuracy Flies—Score 198, Lou Gu t 
5-07, Distance Bait—Average, 409 2/3 feet:-long ge Calif., and Ed. Tassi, San Fran 

cast, eet, Earl Osten, San Diego, Calif. . FS 

é : = Act if 

3§-oz. Distance Bait—35935 ft. average; 385 ft. Ho eee 197, Chae a 

long cast; Clarence Anthes, Waukesha, Wis. All Distance—3,145 feet, Earl Osten, San D 
Dry Fly Accuracy—Score 100, Frank Steel, Chi- | Calif. a 

cago, Ill. Distance Baits—2,174 feet, Lee Sens, Ney 


., | leans, La. 2 
achieved thin curacy, Score 100 (22 casters have | “Distance Flies—1,091 feet, Dick Miller, SanI 


Calif, 

3%-0z, Accuracy Bait—Score 99. S. G. Dennis, SKISH EVENTS 
Adelea McDonald, Chicago, Ill.; 2 | 
phin Indianapolis, Ind 1s 2nd Charles Sut-| Skish Bait—Score 90, Marion Garber, . 


Ohio. 
5%-oz. Accuracy Bait—Score 100, J. A. Halbleib, —Sco: ; - ater 
Louisville, Ky. bleib. Se Fly—Score 97, Dorothy Vogel, Pate 


Name Sport 


1930. .|Robert T. Jones.......|/Golf.....| “1,625 |}1939..[3. W. Burk 

1931. .|Barney Berlinger..... "|Track...-| "425. ||1940.:|3. Gregory Rice 77727; Romine: 
1932. ./J. A. Bausch...........|Track..., 687 1941. .|Leslie MacMitche .|Track, 
1933. .|/Glenn Cunningham, ...,|Track.... 611 1942. .|Cornelius Warmerdam. |'Track. 
1934,.)W. R. Bonthron.......|/Track....| 1,072 1943, . |Gilbert Dodds ..|Track 
1935. .}W. L. Little, Jr......../Golf...2.:] "694 ||1944!:|Ann Curtis... nin 
1936. .|Glenn Morris.,........|/Track....} 1,106 1945. .|Felix A. Blanchar 
1937..|J. D. Budge.........../Tennis...| 1,398 |/1946.:|Arnold Tucker .... 25 
FOSS. (WDon Disab, oes ccee ks Tracks... 5 459 1947. .|John B. Kelly, Jr.... Rowing aio! 


The James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy is, advance the cause of s 'S] ye 
awarded annually to the athlete who “by his (or | polls sports leaders surmGenGe ae ee 


-her) performance, example and influence as an ) * 
amateur, has done the most during the year to Seateh {onthe Not eee 


y LEADING INDIVIDUAL SCORERS 


GP G A 
h, Montreal.... 
"Connor, N. York. 


wart, Tor.-Chic... 
ntley, Chic.-Toro. . 
e, Toro.-Chic..... 58 25 29 54 
e Richard, Montreal “2 


‘Fadden, Detroit... 60 24 24 48 
baprade, New York.... 59 13 34.47 


e: 
» STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS, 1948 
iS Preliminary Round 
(Best 4 of 7 Games) 
mto Maple Leafs defeated Boston Bruins, 
‘games to one. 


1 24 At Toronto: Toronto 5, Boston 4 (17 
ovt.) 
-97 At Toronto: Toronto 5, Boston 3. 

30 At Boston: Toronto 5, Boston 1. 
; 1 At Boston: Boston 3, Toronto 2. 
| 3 At Toronto: Toronto 3, Boston 2. 


28 At New York: New York 3, Detroit 2. 
> 30 At New York: New York 3, Detroit 1. 
1 At Detrcit: Detroit 3, New York 1. 

4 At New York: Detroit 4, New York 2. 


Championship Round 
(Best 4 of 7 Games) 
nto Maple Leafs won Stanley Cup, defeat- 
oit Red Wings, four games, to none. 
“7 At Toronto: Toronto 5, Detroit 3. 
40 At Toronto: Toronto 4, Detroit 2. 
Ji At Detroit: Toronto 2, Detroit 0. 
14 At Detroit: Toronto 7, Detroit 2. 


EADING INDIVIDUAL SCORERS 


_ GP G A Pts. 
ennedy, Toronto. ... 9 8 6 14 
e eters Poronto. = 9 4 7 11 
reck, Detroit 10 3 7 10 
eFadden, Detroit... 10 5 3 8 
: 9 4 4 8 

9 5 2 7 

midt, Boston..... 5 2 5 r G 
Toronto.......- 9 2 5 7 


Stanley Cup Champions, 1925-1948 


Victoria Cougars; 1926, Montreal Maroons; 

ttawa Senators; 1928, New York Rangers; 

ton Bruins; 1930, Montreal Canadiens; 

fontreal Canadiens; 1932, Toronto Maple 

1933, New York Rangers, 1934, Chicago 

wks: 1935, Montreal Maroons; 1936, Detroit 

ngs; 1937, Detroit Red Wings; 1938, Chicago 

‘ks; 1939, 1940, New York 

4 ‘oronto Maple 

en ees 

ns; 1945, Toron' Maple Leafs; , Mon- 

‘anadiens: 1947, Toronto Maple Leafs; 1948, 
o Maple Leafs. 


AL HOCKEY LEAGUE ALL STARS, 1948 
Second team 


Frank Brimsek, 
Boston 


rst team Position 


a, ‘Goal 
h Defense |Kenny Reardon, 
enhost Montreal 


Defense | Neil Colville, 
Ne 


: Buddy Oo or 
Center uddy O’ Connor, 
a ; : ip New York * 
: Richard, | Right wing |Bud Poile, 
a Left wing ~ Ga gyi 
Een 
iG eit wune | Otileago 


e 


Sporting Events—Hockey 


855 


Hockey Champions 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 
TROPHY AWARDS, 1948 
Hart Trophy (most valuable layer)—Bud 
O’Connor, New York Rangers. Ne = 
Lady Byng Trophy (most gentlemanly, most_ef- 
fective player)—Buddy . O'Connor, New York 
Rangers. 
Calder Trophy (outstanding rookie)—Jim MecFad- 
den, Detroit Red Wings. . gs 
Vezina Trophy (best goaltender record)— 
Broda, Toronto Maple Leafs. ae 
First Annual All-Star Game (Stanley Cup cham- 
aoc Le ag a League All-Stars)— 
-Stars 4, Toronto Maple Li : 
tives gett p eafs 3. Toronto, 
AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE, 1948 
Eastern Division 


i WwW. L Doe tecete 
Providence... .. 41 23 4 342 277 8 
New Haven.. 31 30 7 254 242 69 
Hershey..... 25 30 13 240 273 63 
Philadelphia. 22,41. 5 260 331 49 
Springfield. . J 19 42 7 237 308 45 
Washington........ 17 45 6 241 369 40 

Western Division 
Cleveland...:.....68 43 13 12 332 197 
Pittabureh..; .. = 55 68 38 18 12 238 170 88 
Buffalo. -.....-..:. 68 41 23 4 277 238 86 
Indianapolis.......68 32 30 6 293 260 70 
St. Gouias . sls ox - 68 22 36 10 242 291 54 


GP G A Pts. 


Carl Liscombe, Providence...... 68 50 68 118 
Cliff Simpson, Indianapolis..... 68 48 62 110 
Harvey Fraser, Providence..... 64 45 52 . 97 
John Chad, Providence........ 67 41 53 94 
Paul Courteau, Springfield...... 68 28 64 92 


UNITED STATES HOCKEY LEAGUE, 1948 
Northern Division 


GP. W LS) ge 
Kansas City......- 66 35 27 4 274 244 74 
Minneapolis.......66 34 26 6 259 228 
WOTNGHE, oie 2% '2)0.0.6 6 66 32 27 7 275 252 71 
i. Paali eas. 2". - 66 30 30 6 236 245 66 
Southern Division 
..66 36 27 3 317 267 75 
..66 30 31 5 230 234 65 
.66 23 34 9 222 275 55 
fi SRY a 66 21 39 6 208 276 48 


George Agar, Houston.......-. 
Hub Macey, Houston.......--- 
Ken MeKenzie, Houston. ...... 
Ray Powell, Kansas City......- 
Gino Rozzini, St. Paul......... 


American League Playoffs 


GP W L GF GA 
Series A (4 in 7) 
Cleveland: .....--seeess. 6 4 1 23592 
Providence. ......+----+«: BT * ee 
Series B (2 in 3) 
New Haven, ......---.0% 2, 2 VV OSEIGaee 
Pittsburgh... ...+-++++2. 2° 0. 2 
Series C (2 in 3) 
BL. eid fe a koe ee 2. 2 50). eee 
Hershey. ......--00--+s08 2” C. 22) eee 
Series D (2 in 3) 
Butadoo. -...3,- ee api alee 2 2°00) | Sane 
New Haven.......+-+-+++: FO 2) Bae 
Championship series (4 in 7) 
Cleveland... 0. cms oie 4 4°70) 200 
Riilala.. 66. Lr. e a ee ee 4. -0° S57 
United States League Playoffs 
GP W LGEGA 
Series A (4 in 7) ; 
Houston. 04 06s sad aawen 7 4 3: .20etG 
Kansas City...-..--++++- 3 4) Aieee 
Series B (2 in 3) 
Minneapolis. ......+.%-- > ee a re 
Omaha... . 22.2 -eesnetes 3010 AZ eee) 
Series C (2 in 3) 
Ft. Worth. ...:-:+.+-- 2 FOO ARS 
ee ee 2°70) oP. 
Series D (2 in 3) 
Minneapolis. ..-..----++++ 2 PHOT aaaS: 
- orth nie Se 5 sae aes 2. AQ Dee 
“44am pionship series (3 in 5) 
3 Ho Lon ne, | ANE ts “« MCS § 8 420 ee 
~~ Minneapous...-..0.++.++ 5 2. 3. ao 


© 


fo Wel e+ ls Dall 


. 


Se eS 


oe 


‘ial a 


Sporting Events—H ockey; 


AMATEUR HOCKEY ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1948 
Senior Open. Championship 
Toledo Mercurys defeated New York Rovers, 
three games to two. 
March 21: Toledo 6, New York 5. At New York. 
3: New York 6, Toledo 2. At Toledo. 
: Toledo 4, New York 2. At Toledo. 
‘New York 3, Toledo 2. At Toledo. 
: Toledo 7, New York 4. At Toledo. 


EASTERN ‘AMATEUR ee et LEAGUE, 1948 
GP LT s6GFr 


GA Pts. 
Baltimore Clippers. .48 x 16 1 246 154 63 


New York Rovers..48 27 19 2 125 150-. 56 

oe City Sea ¢ GP W L T GE 
Gull 48 17 7 : AM ae ps Seattle Ironmen....66 42 21 3 311 

Boston Olympics. "48 14 29 Tacoma Rockets....66 34 28 4 294 

QUEBEC ee en elk oe Vancouver Canucks.66 34 29 3 284 

Ottawa Senators....48 35 11 2 271 139 72 kes yale. ---§8 57 ag Cat ee 

pera Bavals.. --48 34 14 0 241 159 68| porfignd Hagles....66 17 46 3 256 
Cataracts........ 48 26 17 5 206- 189 57 Vancouver won patna > playoff. 

Quebec Aces. ...... 48 23 20 5 175 185 51 

eee =. a a = : et a = Southern Division 
ew or: Overs. . ae 4 

Boston Olympics...48 12 35 0 173 287 24/1... cetes Mone! GPW. Eb EeGs 
Ottawa Senators won playoff. Tare er ae 66 36 26 4 306 

ATLANTIC HOCKEY LEAGUE, 1948 San ‘Wramnisee Sham, 

7 oy w ee T SF oe rocks.... -66 35 29 2 243 
eedham Rockets. . 2 >: 

Ba eo i 3 8 38 15 ae ees 66 32 31 3 242 
SOaniete 30 32 4 229 
Scarlets......... 10 5 3 2 48 32 12} Fresno Falcons..... 66 

New Haven Bears..10 2 4 4 36 38 §8/{ Oakland Oaks......- 66 29 36 1 236 

A er --10 1 8 1 18 33 3) gan Diego won divisional playoff . 4 
politans......... 10 By+8, 1 32. «6&2 8 Vancouver defeated San Diego for league 
Rhode Island Scarlets won playoff. off title. 

Trap Shooting in 1948 


Grand American Trap secs Championships, Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 20-28 


Grand American Handicap—John W. 


Schenk, Sharpsburg, Pa. (19 yds.).... 99 x 100 
Grand American Handicap (Women)— 

Mrs Julius Petty (17 yds.)............ 98 x 100 
‘Professional Handicap— Charles H. 

sro PL CD Se ae 96 x 100 
Preliminary Handicap—Ray S. Painter, 

Homax City, MM). (19 yds.).............. 99 x 100 
Preliminary (Women)—Mrs. G. A. 

Roose, Ohio hio (18 RIM teert dicg sicy santos ee 96 x 100 
Preliminary (Professional)—H.  B. 

HMGMOmMeruUs (22° YAS. )is. 6... e see eee cede 97 x 100 
North American Clay Target Cham- 

pionship—John A. Broughton, Ferguson, 

SG Jone 5p See eee 200 x 200 
Clay Target Championship (Women) 

—Lela Hall Frank, California.......... 197 x 200 
Champion of Champions—E. W. Cas- 

tenado, Shreveport, La.................. 100 x 100 
Women’s Champion of Champions— 

Moselle Cameron, Denver, Colorado..... 100 x 100 
Professional Champion—Cliff Dough- 

PRET PIAOLTOW ODIO! feces ee cece cee ese 199 x 200 
National Doubles Championship—Mer- 

eer Tennille, Shreveport, Louisiana... . 99 x 100 
National Doubles (Women)—Lela Hall 

Frank (18x20 on shoot-off).............. 81 x 100 
National Doubles (Professional)— 

CME OMAN WII'S wick hue wie Gin sinesiese sss oe 98 x 100 


Trap Shooting: Wrestling 


pak ace athe Ae eed es HOG 
EAGUE, 1948 


Ron we? Paes 


GA 


Manhattan Arrows..21 16 2 3 125 
Jamaica Hawks....21 11 8 2 96 
Brooklyn Torpedoes2i 9 10 2 98 
Sands Point Tigers..21 2 18 1 68 


ot | 


Manhattan and Brooklyn co-winners 
Lester Patrick Playoff Trophy. 


PACIFIC COAST HOCKEY LEAGUE, | 
Northern Division 


Vandalia Open Handicap—Silas M. 
Simmons, Natchez, Miss. (19- yds.) 
Junior Clay Target Championship— 
Robert. Reese, Illinois. ..:.)......-....58 
Sub-Junior Championship — Dwayne 
Brownlee, Wichita, Kans. 
Veterans’ Race—Forest McNeir, Texas 
Husband and Wife Event—cC. D. Ray- 
Ruth Ray, Eugene, Oreg. ..........:... 1 
Father and Son Race—J. A. Harbaugh- 
Pat Harbaugh, Kansas 197 
Brother and‘ Brother Race—M. E. 
Hypes-H. R. Hypes, Dayton, Ohio...... 195 x2 
State Team Race—Ohio Team No. 1 ; 
(Davidson, 
Hiestand i= 9 ves 'So cite. mals J ee 
John D. Clay Trophy—Jim Rasmussen 290 
Biltmore Hotel Trophy—E. W. Casten- 
ado, Shreveport, La... 20). ...6..2. cena 973 x 
All-Around Championship — Mercer 
Termille, Shreveport, La. 3 


ANNUAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS OF 
AMERICA, -Travers Island, N. Y. 
May %-9—Singles Championship: John M 
Indianepolis, Ind., 194x200; Women’s: Joan - 
er, North Miami, Fla., 94x100; Veterans’: 
Gardner, Bernardsville, N. J., 91x100 (won seco 
shoot-off); Distance Handicap: L. W. Brooks 
Reading, Pa. (20 yards), 92x100. 


Amateur Wrestling, 1948 


NATIONAL A.A.U. MEN’S SENIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, L. L, N. Y., April 15-17 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A.A, CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa:, March 19-20 


11446 Ibs.\—M. M. McDonald, U. S. Navy. 
125% Ibs.—R. Kitt, U. S. Navy 

1364% lbs.—L. Thompson, Cornell College. 
1474, Ibs.—N. Copple, Nebraska. 

11414 oe Plaza, Purdue. 

125 .—G. Lewis, Waynesburg. 

136 Ibe: Dickensen, Michigan State. 
14716 lbs.—B. Koll, Towa Teachers College. 
16016 Ibs.—J. St. Clair, Oklahoma A & M. 


EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE WRESTLING ASSOCIATION 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., March 12-13 


121 lbs.—R. Schell, Franklin & Marshall. 
128 Ibs.—R. Mousetic,* Franklin & Marshall. 
136 lbs.—R. Kelsey, Lehigh. 

145 lbs.—J. Fletcher, Navy. 

155 Ibs.—S. Thevenet, Army. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 
University of Wlinois, Champaign, Ill., March 5-6 j 


11416 lbs.—Plaza, Purdue. 
121 lbs.—Lappin, Minnesota. 
128 Ibs.—Rice, Minnesota. 
136 lbs.—Smith, Michigan, 
145 Ibs.—Jones, Ohio State. 
155 lbs.—Marlin, Illinois 


16014 Ibs.—L. Merrill, N. Y. A. C. 
174 lbs.—D. Thomas, Unattached. te 
191 Ibs.—H. Wittenberg, Police Dept., N. Y- 
Heavyweight—R. Gunkel, Purdue. 


174 lbs.—G. Brand, Iowa State. 
191 Ibs.—V. Gagne, Minnesota 
Heavyweight—D. Hutton, Oklahoma A & 
Team—Oklahoma A & M—33 points. ¥ 


165 Ibs.—P. Perri, Syracuse. 
175 Ibs.—J. Jackson, Lehigh. 
Heavyweight—N. Smith, Navy. 
Team—Lehigh, 25 points. 


165%lbs.—Self, Wisconsin. 

175 Ibs. —Scarpello, Iowa. 

191 Ibs.—Gagne, Minnesota. 
Heavyweight—Gottfried, Mllinois. 
Team—Purdue, 24 points. 


Sporting Events—Motor Boat Records 857 


—— ae 
(=e : . ‘ 
Zz Power Boat Racing Records ; 
; Source: American Power Boat Association Racing Commission; as of Oct. 1, 1947. , 
MOTOR BOAT RECORDS 
nn nEInE nner ISS UIE ennnnen enna aa ; 
ne : Speed 
woer or Driver Class Distance |m.p.h.| Date Location Boat Name 
ty Lombardo. ..|Gold Cup Heat...... 30 70.878 | 9/ 2/46|Detroit, Mich Tempo VI . 
iy Lombardo. ..}Gold Cup Race..... 90 68.072 | 9/ 2/46|Detroit, Mich. Tempo VI ' 
Po. Rossi...... Gold Cup Lap...... 3 72.7076 | 9/ 5/38)Detroit, Mich. .|Alagi ee 
aye Don....... British International. 30(n) © 189.913 9/ 6/31|Detroit, Mich...... Miss England 7 
we Don....... British International. 5(n) {93.017 | 9/ 6731)Detroit, Mich...... MissEngl' dit i 
nh Arena....... President's Cup Lap. 244 8 9/26/48|Washington, D. C, .|Such Crust i 
......+|President’s Cup Heat 15 77.856 | 9/26/48|Washington, D. C..|Such Crust - 
National Sweepstakes Lap 76.923 | 8/25/40|Red Bank, N.J.....|Notre Dame 
National Sweepstakes Heat 76.140 | 8/25/40|Red Bank, N. J>....|Notre Dame 
National Sweepstakes|Total Race|66.809 | 8/25/40|Red Bank, N.J..... Tops II 
Single Eng. Hydro.. . sae ae a 
23.92 M.|63.17 9/30/29] Lake Rosseau, Can. Rainbow VIII 
B., Greening. . .|Single Eng. Hydro...| 24 hrs. 4 
1217.88 M.|50.78 10,/23/35|Lake Rosseau, Can. |Rainbow IV 


)bDuntley Rider! Aquaplane Open Sea. 41 31.69 1937 |CatalinatoHermosa’ |Chris-Craft 


bh) Nautical miles. “ 
P F MOTOR BOAT RECORDS IN COMPETITION 
Compiled by A. P. B. A. Racing Commission 


Speed 
Class Dis. | m.p.h.| Date Location Owner or Driyer| Boat Name 
53.129 | 8/16/41|Red Bank, N. J. .|Jack O. Cooper...|Top’s Pu t 


70.588 |10/13/47|Salton Sea....... Bob Sykes....... Mighty Cheyron 
73.170| 9/21/41|N. Martinsville. ..|Joseph J. Taggart.|/Tommyann 
73.170 |11/ 2/47|Newport, Calif...}G. Matucci...... California Kid 
46.875 | 9/21/41|New Martinsville.}Louis Burk...... Senorita 
49.917 | 8/24/47|Red Bank, N. J. .|Edison Hedges... American Eagle 
5 43.103 | 9/28/47|New Martinsville.|Edison Hedges. . .|Black Eagle 
5 52.386| 4/28/48|St. Petersburg. . .|Les Trafton...... Tornado A, 
5 58.215| 9/28/47|New Martinsville.|Frank Foulke. ...|Sagana VIIL i 
5 61.058 | 4/24/48|St. Petersburg... .|Lorin Pennington. Copperhead f 
5 41.958 | 9/14/47| Norfolk, Va...... Edison Hedges. ..|Black Eagle os 
5 41.570| 6/14/47|San Diego, Calif:.|R. Schlemmer... .|Patsy Dee 
5 34.749| 9/1/47|Baltimore, Md...|P. R. Anderson.. .|Sacred Bunny 
¥ 5 42.897 | 9/21/46| Washington, D. C.|C. C. Schuler Sea Sled V 
ery. 5 45.000| 8/23/41|Ocean City, N. J.|Richard Lovett... |Jennie Lee II 
rac Sr 42.056| 7/15/38|Havre de Grace. .|E. F, Dobson... .|Water Sprite : 
rac. inb. run.......... 5 56.426 | 9/29/40| Washington, D. C.|David Gerli...... Gen VI Pe 
idget outboard hydro. 314| 37.527| 8/24/40|Red Bank, N. J.. Donald Whitfield. |Captivator : 
T out. hydro.........- 5 46.899 |11/18/45|Salton Sea, Calif..|Tom DeWitt.... S-1 
[I outboard hydro....-- 4.6 47.344 |10/26/41|Salton Sea, Calif..|Frank Vincent. ..|....--+++++++-- « 
if outboard hydro..... it he |W. G. Sweitzer...].......5+-200s * ; 
[I outboard hydro....- | 5 .| Worth BoggemaD.}....-.0+++seees ‘ 
‘L outboard hydro.....- .|Forrest Lundy...|..-.++2++ss22-+ 4 
mrout. hydro........-. 5 57.325| 4/ 7/46|New Orleans, La.|Vic Scott.......- Flying Scott IV 
1 outboard hydro...... 5 58.785 | 8/24/40|Red Bank, N. J..|James Mullen, IT.|.......:.-----+ ; 
[fT outboard hydro..... 5 58.594| 2/ 4/40|Lakeland, Fla....|Ken MacKenzic..|.....-.-.....0- 
5 43.062 |10/26/41|Salton Sea, Calif..|Lloyd Huse...... Dyna-mite 
5 46.620 | 5/23/48|San Diego, Calif..)Tom Newton ; — — 
’ Barbara 
42.352] 8/15/37|Red Bank, N. J../C. W. Frauenthal|..... eo wae seh 
49.559 |10/26/41|Salton Sea, Calif..)Bud Wiget...... Night Wind 
50.13 | 8/20/39|San Antonio, Tex.|Buddy Reuter...) .....---.--+00 
10/26/41|Salton Sea, Calif..|Harold Ashley. . .|Tag-A~Long 
52.693 | 8/20/39| Merced, Calif .|frnie Millot..... Norallu_V - 
70.878 | 9/ 2/46|Detroit, Mich... .|/Guy Lombardo...\Tempo VI 2 


Guy Lombardo...|/Tempo VI 
Miss England 


n 
CS Sse n | 93.017| 9/ 6/31|Detroit, Mich....|Kaye Don.....-- Miss England II 
resic ent's Cup lap...... 24] 81.8 9/26/48] Washington, D. C.|Dan Arena. ..... Such Crust 
sident’s Cup heat..... 15 77.856 | 9/26/48|Washington, D. C.)Dan Arena...... Such Crust 
H. Mendeison., . .| Notre Dame 


ntional Sweepstakes lap..|....- 76.923 | 8/25/40|Red Bank, N. J.. 


n) Nautical miles. 
MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—ONE MILE 
Compiled by A. P. B. A. Racing Commission 


Speed ; 
Dis. |m.p.h.| Date Location Owner or Driver| Boat Name 
124.915 | 9/20/32|Algonac, Mich. . .|Gar Wo Ge rercw Miss America X 


0 
141.74 | 8/19/39|Lk. Coniston. Eng.|Sir. Male Ca’bell.|Blue Bird IT 


118.229| 5/ 3/48|Desert Beach, - 
1 eee Pairs Guy Lombardo...|Tempo VI 4 


Cal 
88.786 ava Picton, Ontario...|Dave Forman. ...|/Voodoo 


64.68 /41|Salton*Sea, Calif..|Jack O. Cooper...|Top'’s Pup 
88.782 |10/14/47|Salton Sea......- T. Caldwell Blue Blazes 
$1.264| 9/21/47| Washington, D. C./Edison He ../Unele Sam 
90.114 |10/14/47|Salton Sea.....-.- Tommy Hil : thon Kid 


Be Ree RR 
ry 
a 


é y, Se 
51.463 | 7/ 5/47|Middle River, Md. Edison Hedges. . .|American Eagle 
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46, 
61.700 | 9/23/39| Washington, D.C. David Gerli...... Lady Gen VI 
41.478 | 9/22/46| Washington, D.C.|Don Whitfield... . aptivator 
j y a, ae ont eee oo {SL 
49.482 |10/28/40|Salton Sea, Calif...) Wo OZZEMAN.|....- ee eeeeee 5 
57.234 |10/29/40|Salton Sea, Calif..|Jack Henckels....).+.+-++++++++*+ 
. 57,009 |10/27/41|Salton Sea, Calif. Frank Vincent. ..|...+--++e+++++? A 
7/ 2/39\Richmond, V4... .|Gar WOO Ii cits ae coe umes ewer fi 
63.549 |11/19/45|Salton Sea, Calif..|Thom. Cooper... .|¥-200 ‘ 5 
os uae 6/ 8/40|Port Mercer, N, J. James Mullen IL. .|....--+-+s¢+-e- : 
| 64.2931 6/ 8/40|Port Mercer, N. J.[Ken Mackenzie. .l....-+-eee a ate , 
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Sporting Events nite rec 


- Yale-Harvard Rowing 
- “The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in| the New London course is 19 m. 5145 sec 
1852 by six-oar crews without coxswains on a three- Yale in 1934. are a of the oe 
mile course on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., Har- | 4te piped hab 7 yer re. sued S 
vard winning. The two colleges rowed their first | sity. freshmen an y 


regatta with eight-oared boats with coxswains on ao gti creeeinte A bbe: 
June 30, 1876 over a four-mile course on the| (woriq War II) and resumed in 1946 


Connecticut River at Springfield, Mass., Yale win- Yale-Harvard freshmen eights began 
- ning in-22 m. 2 sec. The course was changed to| tests in 1899 on the Themes, Harvard wi 
the Thames River at New London, Conn., in 1878. |} The course has been two mules except that 
op: The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918 a| the freshmen rowed one and a half pee 
WO-! ce 


wo-mile race was rowed on the Housatonic River, | 1932 both races were at that distan ) 

Derby. Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time | 1902 race was a dead hest. From 1899 to 

- 10 m. 58 sec. From 1876 to 1923 inclusive Yale | inclusive the record was: F'reshmen—Yale 9, 
won 28 races and Harvard 18. The record time for ! vard 13. 


VARSITY EIGHTS (Four Miles) 
Date Won By 


_—$—$—$—$ | ——_———__ 
June 21, 1935...) Yale...... 
June 19, 1936...|Harvard.. 
June 25, yonar ..|Harvard. .) 


sesge |. 


iS] 
wn 
Beas SS 


j r A : f May 23, 1942. ..|Harvar 
ine 19, 1931. --| 22 21 22 30 June 1,1946...|Harvy’d***. 
‘ June 18, 1947...|Harvard. . 
ey June 25‘ 1948...|Harvard.. 


B8os8 
che 


9: : 
¥ -./ 195145 | 20 01 3-5 
A 
: FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two Miles) 
Time 


Winner 


-|Harvard.. 
Harvard... 
Harvard, . 
Harvar¢ . 
May 2: 942..|/Harvan ** 
30 4-5 |/June 18, 1947...|Yale.,.... 

12 06 2-5 sune 25, 1948...|Harvaril.. 


JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two Miles) 
Time 


Winner 


10 28 2-5 ||June 21, 1935.. 
10 45 June 19, 1936. . 
June 25, 1937.. 
June 24, 1938, 
June 23, 
June 21, 1940 
June 14, 
May 23. 
TE Le June 1, .* 
../Harvard*, 00 3-5 June 18, ..-|Harvard. . 
33. .)/Harvard, . ha June 25, ...|/Harvard.. 


*One and a half miles. **War-time regatta: all races at 2 miles. ***First post-war regatta, 
: TR 


Dual, Triangular and Other Regattas in 1948, 


Place Distance First Second 


3)W. Palm Beach, Fla. ..|2,000 meters. .|Yal Pennsylvania 
ar. 27)Winter Park, Fia,.....)1 mile.... Sect 
3|Winter Park’ Fla... eS bts eee 

17)Philadelphia, Pa. 2. (05 ia. |R 
ol Banapons, te 1% ine X Golan 
neeton, N. 4 miles. H Lali mee ais 
24/\Ithaca, N. Y 2 miles : Gore: Ss hide ate Le 
. 24|New York, N. Y ale. ‘ Ree ne Columbia, *” 


15/ie miles... 
134 miles 

15/16 miles... 
arene meters... 


r 29) Annapolis, Md 
29\Seattle, Wash 
14/Madison, Wis 


Sy y TPs = 
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Intercollegiate Rowing at Poughkeepsie 


et" 4 
he leading American rowing colleges (except 
ep and Harvard) have sent eight-oared crews to 
pete over the four-mile course on the Hudson 
er at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., since 1895. Columbia 
that year, defeating Cornell and Pennsylvania 
at order. In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, 
nsylvania’ and Columbia. 
1 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia and Pennsyl- 
ia on July 2, after defeating Yale and Harvard 
few London on June 25. The following year, | 
s, the three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was 
, Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin 
Columbia. In 1899 the crews returned to 
ghkeepsie. Pennsylvania won that year, and 
Squent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, 
hell: 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syra- 
+ 1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 
, Syracuse; 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, 
nell; 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse; 1914, Co- | 
bia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. 

ting was dropped during Word War I years 
Was resumed by four crews over a two-mile 
se on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y., on June 19, 
, when Syracuse won in 11m. 235 sec. The 
pees again returned to Poughkeepsie in 1921! 


and for four years rowed over a three-mile course, 
but resumed the four-mile course in 1925. 

California established a record for the course in 
1939, 18 mins., 1235 secénds for four miles. 

The regatta was suspended in 1942, 1943, 1944, 
1945, 1946 (World War II) and was resumed in 
1947 over the three-mile course. 

Freshman races were rowed over a two-mile 
course at Poughkeepsie from 1896 to 1916, the 
winners being: 1896, Cornell; 1897, Cornell; 1898 
(at Saratoga), Cornell; 1899, Cornell; 1900, Wiscon- 
sin; 1901, Pennsylvania; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cor- 
nell; 1904, Syracuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Syracuse; 
1907, Wisconsin; 1908, Cornell; 1909, Cornell; 1910, 
Cornell; 1911, Columbia; 1912, Cornell; 1913, 
Cornell; 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 1916, Cor- 
nell. They rowed at Lake Cayuga in 1920 Cornell 
winning, and returned with the varsities to the 
Hudson in 1921 when Cornell won. 

The Junior yarsities first rowed at_ Poughkeepsie 


| on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In 


1915 Cornell won and in 1916 Syracuse. The race 
was rowed on Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell win- 
ae In 1926 the course was lengthened to three 
miles. 


UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE, COURSE FOUR MILES 


Year Winner Second Third Fourth Fifth 
June 28.|Wash., 14.03 1-5|Navy, 14.07 2-5|Col’bia, 14.15 4-5|Syracuse Cornell 
une 17.|Wask., 02 Wis., 15.09 2-5| Cornell, 15.15.3-5]Pen’via, 15.23 3-5 S’acuse, 15.25 ” 
3, June avy» 244-5 5 19.28 Wis. 19.58 Pen’via, 19.59 ornell, 20.04 
ihe 28. Washa— , "19.29 3-5/S’acuse, 19.53 4-5) Pen'via 20.03 4-5|Col’bia 20.05 1-5 
q ne 29.|Col’bia., 20.57 Wash’, 20.59 3-5|Calif., 21.12 2-5|Navy, 21.21 1-5 Cornell, 21.23 
= 19 .|Calif., 18.35 4-5)Col’bia, 18.38 Wash., 18.4 Cornell, 19.01 Navy, 19.10 
fi 24. \Col’bia, 22.58 Wash. 23.08 4-5\Pen'via, 23.41 2-5|Navy, 23.58 4-5|Wis., 24.09 2-5 
y, June 26.|Cornell, 21.42 S’acuse, 21.54 4-5|M.LT., 21.19 Calif,, 22.24 4-5|Col’bia. 22.33 2-5 
lune 16,|Navy, 18.54 1-5|Cornell, 18.59 Wash., 19.00 3-5|Calif., 19.11 4-5|S’acuse, 19.19 
j 20,)Calif., 19.55 Cornell, 20.05 Wash.. 20.141-5|Navy, 20.19 4-5|S'acuse, 20.24 2-5 
, dune 16.jCalif., 19.44 Wash.. 19.48 4-5|Navy, 19.50 2-5|Cornell, 19.58 2-5|Penn., 19.59 
June 18.|Calif., 18.52 Corneil, 18.52 3-5|Wash. 19.00 4-5|Navy, 19.02 4-5|S’acuse, 19.09 1-5 
}, June 22.;/Wash., 19.09 3-5/Calif., 19.13 2-5|Navy 19.16 4-5|Col’bia.19.27 1-5 Cornell. 19.34 3-5 
Jone 22.{|Wash., 18.33 3-5|Navy, 18.47 1-5 Cornell, 18.56 2-5|Syrac. 18.57 1-5)Calif., 19.03 4-5 
ne 27.|Navy, 18.19 Calif. 18.20 1-5|Wash., 18.25 2-5|Col’bia. 18.27 18) 34 
) June 17.|Calif., . 18.12 3-5|Wash., 18.14 Navy, 18.22 4-5|Cornell 18.31 3-5|S’acuse, 18.34 2-5 
June 18.|Wash., 22.42 Cornell, 22.45 3-5|S'acuse, 22.57 Navy, 23.02 Calif. 23.17 
June 25.|Wash., 18.533 |Calif.. 19.02 3 |Cornell, 19.146 |S’acuse, 19.18 9 |Princ’n, 19.23 4 
“June 21.|Navy, 13.592 |Cornell 14.004 |Wash., 14.075 |Calif., 14.096 pore eee 


s, June 22.|Wash., 
1936, Pennsylvania (19.37) was sixth; Syracuse 


14.14.7_ | Navy, 


14.15.1 |Cornell,14.16.8 
(19.3732) seventh. 


1937, Columbia (19.20 2-5) was sixth; Wisconsin (19.24 3-5) seventh. 
1938, Cornell (18:38 4-5) was sixth; Syracuse (18:40 1-5) seventh. 
4939, Wisconsin (18:40 2-5) was sixth; Columbia (18.50) seventh. 
ag 0, Columbia (24.02) was sixth; Wisconsin (24.06) seventh; Princeton (24.09) eighth. 
1941, Wisconsin (19:29.4) was sixth; Rutgers (19:29.8) seventh; M. I. T. (19:32.8) eighth; 


mbia (19:35.5) ninth. 


by i 


ae ania (14:28) ninth; Rutgers (14:41.5) 


C :18.5) was sixth; Wisconsin (14:25.4)_ seventh; M. I. T. 
EB caeas) ‘ait , 10th and Columbia (14:44) 11th. 


(14:26.8) eighth; 


“1948 Princeton (14:39.1) was sixth; Pennsylvania (14:40.3) seventh; Wisconsin (14:41.2) eighth; 


1947 and 1948 races were at three miles. 
ESHMEN EIGHTS: course two miles 


(14:43.8) ninth; Columbia (14:53.1) 10th and Rutgers (15:14.2) 11th. 


JUNIOR EIGHTS: course four miles 


Winner Second Winner Second 
...{Cornell... 9.27 4-5)Wash’ton.. 9.28 Syracuse... 9.50 Cornell.... 9.53 
‘ |Pennsylv’a 10.22 3-5 @ornell, 5. ...<5 25. Pennsyl’a. 10.36 2-5)Wash..... 10.43 
.'Syracuse.. 9.59 Penn’ via... 10.04 Wash..... 10.26 Cornell.... 10.31 
lumbia. 11. | 11.48 2-5|Wash..... 15.40 1-5/Penn’via. . 15.46 1-5 
Navy...... 9.45 . 9.50 1-5|)Wash..... 15.12 4-5|Columbia.. 15.23 4-5 
Navy. ..... i . . 9.49 Navy..... 14.18 1-5|Cornell.... 14.18 3-5 
; Syracuse... 10.23 3-5 Cali * 10.33 3-5|Cornell... 15.21 1-5|Columbia. . 15.24 
Syracuse.. 11.18 1-5 Cornel * 11.25 4-5|Cornell.., 16.39 Wash’ton.. 17.01 
Wash..... 9.49 4- * “9.53 4-5|Syracuse. . 14.29 3-5)|California. . 14.33 3-5 
racuse,, 10.59 "11.05 4-5|Syracuse. . 15.41 California. , 15.45 1-5 
ash. 10.50 11.08 1-5|Syracuse.. 15.40 3-5|Navy..... 15.41 4-5 
Wash 0.29 10.41 2-5|Wash..... 14.58 4-5|Navy..... 4- 
.|Wash 10.19 3-5/Calif...... 10.23 2-5|Wash , 14.42 1-5|Navy.. 14.53 3-5 
.|Wash. * "9.15 2-5|Calif...... 9.20 2-5 Wash 13.44 Neh Pac, 13.55 3-5 
California. 9.30 2-5|Wash..... 9131 2-5|Wash..... 13.4941-5|C: ornia. . 13.50 2-5 
'|Wash..... 3 Colo....... 9.32 3-5|Syracuse. 13.56 3-5|Wash’ton.. 13.57 2-5 
Cornell 10.55 1-5|Princeton.. 11.02 3-5/Wash..... 18.07/1- AVY... ++ 18.23 
'|Gorne be Wiscon.... 10.034 |Calif...... 14.40 4 |Wash’ton., 14.457 
'|Wash..... 9.403 |Syraduse... 9.444 |Calif..... 14.303 |Navy..... 14.367 
‘|Wash...... 9.469 INavy.....- 9.52 Wash _ 14.286 |California.. 14.373 


mbia, seventh. 
Wisconsin eighth, M. I. 


ao 1947 Junior eights race Cornell was third, 


, Princeton seven 


Freshman réce Navy was third, Princeton, 


fourth; Cornell, fifth; Pennsylvania, sixth and 


Washineton fourth, Syracuse fifth, Pennsylvania 
os oar ds Rutgers tenth and: Columbia eleventh. 


> Junior eights, 1946, 1947 and 1948 were at three miles. 


1948 Freshman Wisconsin was third, M. I. T., 
Rutgers, eighth; Pennsylvania, ninth and 
Junior Varsity Navy was third, 

, seventh and Syracuse, eighth, — 


fourth; Princeton, fifth; Cornell, sixth; Columbia, 


Syracuse 10th. 


Pennsylvania, fourth; Columbia, fifth; Cornell, sixth: 


yureé"fecord. Freshman record, Cornell, 1909, 9.1195. 
ae Ste f= 


a le ee oe Oe ee a 


- 
a 
; 
a 
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Sporting Events—Rowing; Soccer; Skiing 


Oxford-Cambridge Boat 


Recapitulation: Victories, Cambridge 50, Oxford 43, 
a in 1841 is 17.50, made in 1948. For races back to 1841 see 1936 Almanac, page 819.) 


Race—414 Miles 


dead heat 1. Best time since inauguratio 1 


Winner Time puee Date 


Yr.) Date 


1920] Mar. 27 ‘Gambridge 21.11 
1921|)Mar. 30/\Cambridge|19.44 
1922|A 1|\Cambridge| 19.27 
19231 Mar. 24|Oxford.. 0.54 
1924 ead 5 Cambridge 18.41 
1925) Mar. 28|Cambridge/21.50 
1926) Mar. 27|\Cambridge|19.29 
1927| April’ 2}Cambridge}20.14 
1928|Mar. 3!Cambridge!20.25 


1933} A 


Winner 


{929 Mar. 23| Cambridge 
1930! April 12) Cambridge 
1931) Mar. 21|Cambridge/19.26 
1932|Mar. 19|Cambridge|19.11 
April 1|Campbridge|20.57 
1934| Mar. 17|Cambridge| 18.03 
1935] April._6|Cambridge| 19.48 
1936/April 4;/Cambridge/21.06 
1937 Mar. 24/Oxford..... 


Yr. | Date Winner 
1938 April 2 Oxford..... 
1939|April 1|/Cambridge|1 
1940|Mar. 2|}Cambridge re 
1943|Feb. 13|Oxford.... ui 4 
1944|Feb. 26|/Oxford... 
1945|/Feb. 24 Cambridge * 
1946) Mar, ad. 
1947 | Mar. 

1948) Mar. 


‘Time 


19.24 
19.09 


22.39 


*Distance.115 
of war. 
race since 1939. 


miles on account of war and not counted in the record. 1941-1942—No races on accow 
“Distance 114 miles on account war, not counted in records. 1946 race first official full diste 


Dad Vail Rowing Assn. Regattas—University 8-Oared Shel 


(Distance 1 5/16 Miles) 


Winner 


1935|Ohio River, Marietta, Ohio 
1936|Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa. |Marietta 
1937|No race 

1938|Harlem River, N. Y. City Rutgers 
1939|North Shrewsbury River, Red) Rutgers 

Bank, N. J. 
1940 ee ever, Apogee Rutgers 
ass. 

1941|Ohio River, Marietta, Ohio 
1942) Charles River, Boston, Mass. 


1943-1944-1945-1946—Not held. 
1947|Cnarles River, Boston, Mass. 


1948/Charles River, Boston, Mass, . 


Rutgers 


Rutgers 
Rutgers 


Boston 
Univ. 

Boston 
Univ. 


Place 


..,|Princeton 
..|Columbia 
.|Columbia .| Harlem 


.|Columbia . * 


1931.|Carnegie Lake. .|Columbia 


2nd 


Univ. 
Penn 
Rutgers 


Manhattan 
Boston 
Jni 


Univ. 
Marietta 
Marietta 
Boston 


Univ. 


Dartmouth| Marietta 
Rollins 


amiilds Cup Winners 


Place 


:|Carnegie Lake... 
:|Carnegie Lake.. 


6th 
Rollins § 


Marietta |Wisconsin |Marietta 
Manhattan) Rollins 


of 


Marietta |Dartmouth/Am. Inter. 
College 
Springfield, Boston Rollins 
Rollins 


Am. Inter. 
Vv. College 
Am. Inter. |Dartmouth 
College R. Cc, 


Rollins 
Dartmouth) Marietta 


Am. Inter. 
College 
\lona 


Winner 


‘|Carnegie Lake ; Pri 
7 arn e e. rinc 
‘}uateme "8° =fp = 


.| Princeton 
‘Princeton 
Penn. 
Penn. 
Princeton 
Penn. 


9 polis 
1944-1947 Not held 
1948 .|Carnegie Lake. 


.|Prine 


< ved oe Spartas, 6; Brooklyn St. Mary’s 
eltics, 2. 

1938-39—Brooklyn St. Mary’s Celtics, 5; Chicago 
Manhattan Brewers, 1 

1939-40—The championship final between Balti- 
more and the Chicago Falstaffs was not completed. 
The first game resulted in a scoreless tie and the 
second a 2-2 tie and the scries Phe abandoned 
June 12, on order of the U.S. F. 

1940-41—Pawtucket (@; ee Oa om o., 8; Chrysler 
(Detroit) F. C., 5. 

1941-42 2—Gallatin uses; Pa.) F. C., 6; Paw- 
tucket (R. I.) F. C., 

1942- -43-—Hispanos Serenkiyn) defeated Morgan 
Strassers 3-2 on May 30, after 2-all tie, May 24. 

1948-44—Hispanos oe, Gefeatea Morgan 
Strassers (Pittsburgh) 4 goals to 0. 

1944-45—New York Brookhattans defeated the 
Cleveland. O., Americans 6 goals to 2. 

1945- -46—Chicago ‘ea se Ponta Del- 


Soccer (Association Foothall) Challenge Cup Records 


1947—Ponta Deightiags Fall River, Mass.,; 
feated Spartas, Chicago, Ill., 9 goals to 3. 

1948—Simpkins-Ford, St. Louis,« Mo., defes 
Brookhattan-Galicia, New York, N. Y., 3 ‘goals t 


Other Winners in 1947-1948 

National Soccer League of N. ¥. . ee shi 

won by Segura S. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. oH 
Dr. Manning Cup—Schwaben S. c., New Yo 


New York State Championship Cup—New 
Sport Club. 
x Amoneey Soccer League—Philadelphia Ameri 


pian ee errs (Lewis) Cup—Kearny wd 
gg Cree pens 

Natio: pen ampionship Cup—Simpkin 
Ford S. C., St, Louis, Mo. ‘i . 4 

National - Amateur Championship Cup—Pont 
Delgada S. C., Fall River, Mass. 

National Junior Championship Cup—Light! 
Boys’ Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 


gadas, Fall River Mass., 3 goals to 2 
Skiing 


Source: Harold Grinden, Hikborien, National Ski Association 


PAUL BIETILA TROPHY 


Given by Dr. and Mrs. C. H. Bradley of Madison, 
Wis., as a memorial to be awarded annually to the 
American-born skier scoring highest in the Na- 
tional Ski Jumping Championships. 


Year Skier Residence or Club 
1940 Merrill Barber, Brattleboro Vt. 

1941 Walter Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich. 

1942 Arthur Devlin, ‘Sno Birds, Lack Placid, N. 


~ 1943-1944-1945 No championships, World War ti 


1946 Arthur Devlin, Lack Placid, 
1947 Joe Perrault, Ishpeming, Mich. 
1948 Walter Bietila, Iron Mountain, Mich. 


PAUL LAYMAN TROPHY 


Given to the National Ski Association by David 
Layman, Jr. of New York in memory of Paul 
Layman. Awarded annually to the winner of the 
National Classic Combined Ski Champion, 


Year Ski Residence or Club 
1941 Alf Engen, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
1942 Howard Chivers, Gould Academy, Maine, 


Awards 


Year Skier Residence or Club 
cree 1944-1945 No championships; World Wa 
No award, 


ist Ralph Townsend, University of New 
Hampshire. 

1948 Robert re St. Lawrence Univer 
Canton, N . 


RRERIGAN SKI TROPHY 

(Given by the G. H. Bass & Co., Wilton, Maine n 

outstanding contributions to skiing) - 
Year Skier Residence or Club 
1939 Dick Durrange, Dartmouth Outing Club. 
1940 Alf Engen, Salt Lake City, Abas 
1941 Minot Dole, New York, N. 
1942 Bietila Family, Ishpeming, Mich. 
tear a pe She Bee awards. 

3 arney ean, Denver, Colo. 
1948 Gretchen C. Fraser, Vancouver, Wash. 


JULIUS BLEGEN TROPHY 
Year Skier Residence or Club 
1946 Roger Langley, Barre, Mass. 
1947 Arthur J. Barth, Milwaukee, Wis. 


/ 


ay 
a Sporting Events—Skiing Records; Marbles 861 
oF National Ski Association Champions, 1948 
, Source: Harold Grinden, Historian: National Ski Association 
_~ Class j Winner and affilation Dist. ft. Pts. Place 
areas Arne Ulland, Norway........-.....-+ 251-280 | 226.10 |Hyak, W 
mp Neil Bergstrom, Iron Mountain, Mich._| 217-238 | 212-90 Hyak. Wash. 
mp (boys) Billy Olson, Bau Claire, Wis......-..--- 202-197 | 217.25 |Hyak, Wash. 
see years and over)|George Kotlarek, Duluth, Minn. ......| 180-181 | 205.80 Hyak, Wash. 
Winner and affilation Time Pts, 4: Place 
Apres « Trygve L. Nielsen, Univ. of Wisconsin. .-} 1:01.08 leks ....}Duluth, Minn. 
Robert Wright, St. Laurence Univ., Can- ;: 
. or eraTeeNTE Mesa d Rorexid Seino Sco ite @ os wees hee wi ore Bet eae Obed JOU Cer eee 
Cee. Jeck Reddish, Alta Ski Club.....-.....- ete 149.6 |Sun Valley, Idaho 
YS ae Jack Reddish, Alta, Utah............--| 2:28.2 |........|Sun Valley, Idaho 
.|Jack Reddish, Alta, Utah. .........-0.-]-+.---+.5 303.0 {jSun veiew. Idaho 
Bees Anne Winn, Uniy. of Utah Ski Club.....| {1:34-1 | 19®¢ [Sun Valley, Soka 
nen "3 downhill. .... Jannette Burr, Seattle Mountaineers... .-. 4254.1 |) Obes Sun Valley, Idaho 
men’s combined..... Suzanne Harris, Sun Valley Ski Club. ...|.-..--+- 237.0 |Sun Valley, Idaho 


5 NATIONAL JR. CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Slass A Jumping—Marvin Crawford, Steamboat | Boys’ Downhill—(Tie) Muddy Numbers, Payette 
ngs, Colo., at Duluth, Minn. Lake Ski Club, McCall, Idaho; Darrell Robison, 
ss B Jumping—John Le Tourneau, Duluth, Salt Lake City Ski Club, Salt Lake City. Races at 


on., at Duluth. Boise, Idaho. 
* Slalom—Richard Ireland, Gould Academy | Boys’ Combined—Richard Ireland, Gould Academy 
at Boise, Idaho. 


ting Club, Bethel, Maine, at Boise, Idaho. Outing Club, Bethel, Maine, 


American Ski Jumping Records 
Source: Harold A. Grinden, Historian National Ski Association 


Distance 
Skier Place Feet 
haa eo 
rears °< .|Mikkei Hemmestvedt......-.-- Red Wing, Minn........--.eeseeeeees 37 
Baris ~ 4 OS RR ASA Ishpeming, Mich.....-..---+-+¢+-+-40 82 
Seated ope sae Ishpeming, Mich.....-.-.++-s++++e00+ 9214 
PR eS Duluth, Minn 112 
Lo Mihiela wo 'n.e Cine = Red Wing, } 114 
,|John Evenson. .......--4+-++- inn 116 
.|John Mangseth.....-----++-- , Minn. . p SEDI 
../JOhm Evenson. ....-----+++++- pe! ars 122 
J.jOle Larson. ....2.2-.4-0deere Wis25.-4 131 
./Osear Gunderson.......-+-+-- Wis. =a 138 
(...|August Nordby.......---++-- Ishpe: Mi owt 140 ; 
_...-..jAnders Haugen. ...-.--,-+++- Ironwood, Mich Pe ea 152 
i......-|Ragnar Omtvedt....+..------ Tronwood, Mi - Tiillll.. (154,158,154, 169 
...-----|Ragnar Omtvedt....------+-- Steamboat Sprin: drm:'ofe vse etl etree 192! 
acs «= ll...........2++++++/Steamboat Springs COlO . :i-<. «(560 initials = 203 
.....--jAnders Haugen. ....-----+«++- Ditlon, ‘Colo. 3. 52. ewes eh se eee eae ee 213 
i...---}bars Haugen....--++---- “"|Steamboat Springs, Colo.......-----+- 214 
Be. tows - Anders Haugen......-- Dillon, Colo... .. 2... cece cece csteese 214 
secre Glenn Armstrong. ...- Salt Lake City, Utah Sie 


Be ses Sie esl " 1) [Htyak, Wash 
ae Tron Mountain, Mich 


ent AmericAn record. ORLD RECORD 
|Joseph Bradl, Austria ....----- |Planica, Yugoslavia......------+++-+:* | 350.96 
JUMPING RECORDS, BY CLASSES * 
Dist. 
Class Winner and affiliation ft. Place Date 

Ski Club. ....- oe aces bonnie: Bere 5 Shee 

Oscar Severson. Bau Claire, Wilkos << ron Mountain, eh... .j2= 
Mountain, Mich.} 281 |Iron Mountain, Mich.. .|2-29-1948 
Dave Freeman, Iron Mountain h.....| 238 [ron Mountain, Mich.. .|8- 1-1942 


Long Jumps, 1948 Season 


Source: Harold Grinden, Historian, National Ski Association 
Distance 
Feet 


..-| 288-274 Sis yeheeen a 
Estee. ming. ae ron Mountain, ch. 

cae i eae 5S" Tron Mountain, Mich. 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Winner and affiliation Place 


eee Sen Be 

ees son, Ea * ? ; 

ser eae alter Bietila, fron Mouatain, Mich 
‘b ‘Wilber Rasmiss' : 4 is 

Meret Meoree Pera, h Tron Mountain, Mich. 

poys’ class record. 

National Marbles c 

ational Marbles Tournament is held ereuely by hie ger tee ea, 

ant winners since 1937 with their ages SO g12 Charles Mott, 14, Huntington, W. Va. 

Bill Kloss, Sept “}~ 4943, 1944, 1945, 1946, no tournament, Wat. 

Frank Bento, PD taf eRe j947_-Benijamin’ Sklar, 12, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

5 1948—Herbert Turman, 14, Beloit, Wis- 


Tournament Winners 
N. J. A list of the 


So ee ee ee 


ee a ae aes ee SS 


a at 


pa lens of 7 oe 


oe 


= 


ae 


-_—e re 


a a ae 


To ee. 


m 
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"Skating (Cianipionshipe. 1948 


é aire AMERICAN, Alpena, Mich., Jan. 24-25 | Point ceprese Miah = Geo Fish t 
MEN 


150; women, L. Sabbe, Detroit, 
boys, D. Hamer, Minneapolis, 1703 j 


i 


Distance Winner i 
- “dis, ‘Minneapolis, 150; juvenile, T.. 
0 vas Reon es artnet bra ee deapees = apolis, 145; int. girls, D. Wang, Minne 
pmiles..--1....G. Fisher. ...-222.2225000 A. Label, Minneapolis, 60. x 
Van Pubien WORLD, Helsinki, Finland, Feb. 28-2 
G. Fisher. . 500 meters: K, Kurdjavtset, U.S.S.R... 0: 
ile Ge WisheP.s nc oes eee ee O. B. arc 8 meapalle sg 8: 
Figs. ae WOMEN : Werket, Minneapolis. 
PeeaAgigdss .).... Miss B. Mitchell.......... 0:42.3 : K. Boechman, Netherl'ds. 17 
‘s a railew.... 2... Miss B. Mitchell.......... 2:24.0 Championship Point Winners—First, 3 
ee e0VYES. 2:25 0 Miss B. Mitehell;......... 0:22.0 | berg, Norway, 198.660 pts.; second, Werket, v 
x 880 yds........ Miss B. Mitchell.......... 1:29.4 | 199.818 pts.; third, W. Wahl, Norway, 200.18 
ea! Be) forded tos Miss B. Mitchell.......... 3:15.6 (A) Werket finished second in 0:44.3. 


oint scores—Men, Geo. Fisher, Champaign, Ill., (B) Werket finished sixth in 8747.8 
190; women, B. Mitchell, Winnepeg, 150; int. boys, (C) Werket finished eighth in- 18:26. 
_D. Hamer, Minneapolis, 150; juniors, D. Van Put- : 
ee oe. as a madect, os Kyle, Saginaw, EUROPEAN, Hamar, Norway, Feb. 1 

ic) 3 int. girls, ang, inneapolis, 100; r 
junior girls, B. Lumdeen, Escanabar, Mich., 60; | 00 meters (547, yds): SR. Fitzgerald, 
juvenile girls, K, Mattson, St. Paul, Mich., 70;| Minpeapols. 

‘midget girls, N. Viner, Pittsfield, Mass., 60. 5,000 yds. (326 vale: “K Bocehunin, 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL Netherlands... 2)..5°C. ~<a); ala eee 
“St. ‘Paul, Minn., Jan. 31-Feb.1 


See ae Gees 228. Championship Point Wisner 

BRA Teather Fi Aas, oy :24.7| Nurway, 198.07 pts.; oe Hedlund, 

a igee. Minnigan.. 2.222. os :18-9 | 199.36: Werket, U.S.A., 201. ‘sh 
Baracses* : ik he tae a cee ae *Tied for first place on apisare heat tin 


: Reeenien crete aoe 3:2 i (A) J, Werket finished fourteenth in 8:55. 
oie ae Ferme te eee Misa Se ie pd D. Lamb finished eleventh in 2:55.5. 
r : C) J. Werket finished eleventh in 18: 
meine eos ie : 742. Under European racing rules competit 
Sean 1 : >) : pairs against the clock. Best times dete: 
SOS ees Miss B. Melewski. . : placings: 
asi wee aes L. Sabbe............ 1:35. Non-European skaters are barred fron 
eae WMfiss Tay Sabbe. .. 2.2 ..-.3. 322. European championships. : 


; Speed Skating Records 
___ Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States; records made in compeniines : 
OFFICIAL OUTDOOR—MEN 


Place 


Robert ; Fitzgerald 
Clas Thunberg. 


Pm ip itm tbe G0 


a Fe 
Bdward Schroeder. .c>)..-. | Minneanolia.. cee 3 
Ross Robinson Minneapolis. 4 
Ross Robinso; 


Deanroen 


ry 


(5) BOGLONs Scccn nee Sane rT 
:|St. John, No B hen 
St. John’ N. B 


a : Maddy Horn. 
ors =n ; or ree ea aR IC IT a 
eh ee : Pence vaya Minn 


x mile. :2: . M Hosa ee eee 


‘ 


: 230. F 
; ig tlle 22 a St. Paul... 20. .,.......)Eeb! 
a ; St. Louis I 


Sporting Events—Tennis Re 


U. S. Tennis 
MEN'S 


Champions 
SINGLES 


© Champion Final Opponent Year | 
J4 |Holcombe Ward |W. J. Clothier Rene L 
05 |B. C. Wright |Holecombe Ward Henri C 
96 |W. J. Clothier |B. C. Wright 
D7 |W. A. Larned Robert LeRoy 
08 |W. A. Larned B. C. Wright | 
D9 |W. A. Larned |W. J. Clothier 2 | 
#4 W. A. Larned |T. C. Bundy 

1 |W. A. Larned |)M. E. McLoughlin |Frederick J. Perry 
6 M. E. MeLoughlin W. F. Johnson 5 } Wilmer L. Allison 

3 )M. BE. McLoughlin R. N. Williams Frederick J. Perry 
i |)R. N. Williams |M. McLoughlin 7 |J- Donald Budge 
15 | Wm. M. Johnstun M. E. MeLoughiin J. Donald Budge 
16 |R. N. Williams }Wm. M. Johnston |R. L. Riggs 
17 |R. L. Murray N. W. Niles |D. MeNeill 
18 |R. L. Murray Wm. T. Tilden |R. L. Riggs x 
19 | Wm. M. Johnston Wm. T. Tilden . R. Schroeder, Jr. F. 
20 |Wm. T. Tilden |}Wm. M. Johnston lLieut. (J. G.)—J. RB.|(C. 
2) | Wm. T. Tilden W. F. Johnson Hunt A 
B2 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston Sgt. Frank Parker 

BS | Wim. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 5 |Sgt. Frank Parker 

b4 |} Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 5 |John Kramer 

25 | Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston John Kramer ‘Tre 
B6 'Rene Lacoste Jean Borotra Richard Gonzales Eric 
ational Patriotic Tournament. 7No challenge round played. tChallenge round a! 

WOMEN’S SINGLES. DOUBLES, MIXED 


Singles Champi 


ons Doubles Champions | 


Mixed Doubles C 


Miss May Sutton. . 
Miss Elizabeth H, \ 


Miss Evelyn Sears. 


foc 


Ss 


M 


Hazel Hotchki 
Mary Browne. 


Miss 
Miss 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss Helen Wills... 
Miss Helen Wills... 
Miss Helen Wills 
Mrs. F. I. Mallory 
Miss Helen Wills 


Miss Helen Wills 
‘Miss Helen Wills 


Miss Betty Nuthall 


Mary Browne 


Mary Browne 


Geo, W. Wigh 
F. 1. Mallory 
F. I, Mallory 


Miss Helen Jacobs 
Miss Helen Jacobs 
Miss Helen Jacobs 
Miss Helen Jacobs 
Miss Alice Marble 
Senorita A. Lizana 
Miss Alice Marbie 
Miss Alice Marble 
Miss Alice Marble . 
Mrs. E. T. Cooke 


Miss Pauline Betz 
Mrs. E. T. Cooke 
Miss Pauline Betz 
Miss A. lL. Brough. 


foore 
Miss Helen H. Homa 


Hazel Hotchkiss... . 
Miss Hazel Hotehkiss..... 


Mrs. Barger Wallach 


Molla Bjurstedt.. . . 


Molla Bjurstedt... 
Molla Bjurstedt 
Molla Bjurstedt. 


F. i. Mallory. . 


Mrs. Helen Wills Moody. . 


Miss Pauline Betz... 
Miss Pauline Betz.. 


Misses M. Sutton & M. Hall... 
Misses H. H. Homans & C. B. Neely. 
*. Coe & Mrs. D. F. Platt... 
> B. Neely & Weimer.......| 
E. Sears and M. Curtis 
H. Hotchkiss & E. Rotch. -. .| 
H. Hotchkiss & E. Rotch....| 


SS... “si 
.....-|Missis M. Browne & D. Green...... | 


ebie 75 Miss M. Browne & Mrs. R. H. 
| Wliams | 
Eo |Miss M. Browne & Mrs. R. H.| 
| Williams | 
\Mrs. G. W. Wightman & Miss E_| 
Sears 
|Mi . Bjurstedt and E. Sears. . | 
Misses M. Bjurstedt & E. Sears... .| 


i, Goss & M. Zinderstein.. . 


. . -| Misses E. 
Misses E. Goss and M. Zinderstein 
|Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein 
|Miss M. Brown & Mrs. L. R. Williams 
Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills 
Mrs. B.C.Covell & Miss K. McKane} 
Swine Mrs. G.W.Wightman & Helen Wills. 
..|Helen Wills & Mary Browne 
.|Misses E. Ryan & EB. Goss 
Mrs. K. McK. Godfrey & Miss E. 
FOE Yel sa noe cele Fo ome aioe ot 
.|Miss Wills & Mrs. Wightman.... 
Mrs. M. Watson & Mrs. L. R. 
Michell...... 
Miss Nuthall & 
Mrs. E. B. Whittingstall 
Betty Nuthall 
Miss H. Jacobs & Miss S. Palfrey... 
Miss F. James & Miss B. Nuthall .. 
Miss H. Jacobs & Miss S. Palfrey... 
Miss H. Jacobs, Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan 
Miss C. Babcock & Mrs. J. Van Ryn 
Miss A. Marble & Mrs. S. P. Fabyan. 
Miss A. Marble & Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan 
Miss A. Marble & S. P. Fabyan... 
Miss A. Marble & Miss 8. Palfrey. . 
Mrs. E. T. Cooke & Miss M. Osborne 
Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. . 


tman. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(Chile) 


L, Brough & M. Osborne.. 
L. Brough & M. Osborne.. 
L. Brough & M. Osborne. . 
L. Brough & M. Osborne. 
L. Brough & M. Osborne. 


Misses A. 
Misses A. 
Misses A. 
Misses A. 


.|Misses A. 


.|Miss H. Hotchkiss & W. F 


|Miss M. Zinderstein & V. Richarc 


|Miss Wills & J. B. Hawkes 


ss E. H. Moore & W. 
Mr. & Mrs. Clarence Ho 
Miss Coffin & E. B. Dewl 
Miss Sayres & W. F. Johi 
Miss E. Rotch & N. W. N 
Miss H. Hotchkiss & W. I 
Miss H, Hotchkiss & J. R. 
penter, Jr. 


Miss M. Browne & R. N. Wi 
2nd 

sr M. Browne & W. 7 
2c 

“> M. Browne & W. T. 


Mrs. G. W. Wightman & 
Johnson 

Miss E. Sears & W. E. Davis 

Miss M. Bjurstedt & L C. V 

Mrs. G. W. Wightman & 
Wright 


Mrs. F. Mallory & 
Miss Helen Wills & V. 
Miss K. McKane & J, B. Hawkes 
Miss E. Ryan & J. Borotra 


Miss E. Bennett & H. Cochet 


Miss B. Nuthall & G. M. Lott 
Miss Edith Cross & W. Allison 


Miss Betty Nuthall & G. M. Lott 
Miss Sarah Palfrey & F. J, Perry 
Miss BE. Ryan & H. E. Vines, Jr. 
Miss H. Jacobs & G, M, Lott 

Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan, E. Maier 
Miss A. Marble & C. G. Mako 
Mrs. 8S. P. Fabyan & J. D. Budge 
Miss A. Marble & J. D. Budge 

Miss Alice Marble & H, C. Hopman 
Miss Alice Marble & R. L. Riggs 
Mrs. E. T. Cooke & J. A. Kramer 
Miss A. L. Brough & F. R. Schroeder 


Jr 
Miss M. Osborne & W. Talbert 
Miss M. Osborne & W. Talbert 
Miss M. Osborne & W, F, Talbert 
Miss M. Osborne & W. F. Talbert 
Miss A. L. Brough & J. Bromwich 


Miss A. L. Brough & T. Brown 


Doubles Champions 


. Henkle and Baron G. Yon Cramm (Ger.) 
. D. Budge and C. G. Mako 

_K. Quist & J. BE. Bromwich (Aust.) 

_ A. Kramer and F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 

’ A. Kramer and F. R. Schroeder, Jr, 

Lt. G. Mulloy and W. Talbert 

‘(C. G. Seaman) J. Kramer and Corp., Frank 


Lt. W. D. McNeill and a/c R. Falkenburg 
Lieut. G. Malloy and W. F. Talbert 

__1G. Mallow and W. F. Talbert 

“"lj. A. Kramer and F. B. Schroeder, Jr. 

G. Mulloy and W. F. Talbert 


Mrs. M. O. DuPont..... Misses A. L. Brough & Mrs. M. O.} 
DUP ORGH we osc ele ice oe ees 
MEN’S DOUBLES 
Doubles Champions Year 
W. T. Tilden. 24 and Vincent Hichards 1937...|H. 
W.T. Tilden, 2d and B. I. C. Norton 1938...) J. 
H. O. Kinsey and R. G. Kinsey 1939. ..jA 
R. N. Williams and Vincent Richards 1940...|J 
W. T. Tilden 2d and F. T. Hunter 11941... J 
G. M. Lott, Jr., and John Hennessey 1942..:. 
G. M. Lott, Jr. and-John H. Doeg 1943... 
G. M. Lott, Jr., and John H. Doeg Parker 
{|John Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison 1944... 
'H. E. Vines. Jr.,-and Keith Gledhill |1945... 
G M. Lott and Lester Stoefen |1946. 
i M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 1947. 
. Allison, J. Van Ryn 1948... 
J, D. Budge and C. G. Make 


nts—Tennis Records; Wightman Cup 


CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS 


es Champions Vay Champion Doubles Champions 
fHayes-U. B. Herd. 1936 ||R. L. Riggs R. L. Riggs-W. Sabin 
3 brave F. Bastian. 1937 |\R. L. Riggs.....- J. McDiarmid-E. H 
sey-H. Kinsey. McCauliff 
sey-H. Kinsey 1938 ||R. L. Riggs....- J. R. Hunt-L. Wetherell 
stbrook-H. Snodgras3.|1939 ||Frank va Parker C. G. Mako-F. A. Parker 
Aite-L. Thalheimer. 1940 ||D. MeNeill... R. L. Harmon-R. C. Peatc 
Pnnessey-L. Williams. 1941 ||Frank A. Parker |J. cn ee R. Schroer 
er, 
Hall-Fritz Mercur. 1942 ||S. Greenberg....|W. Talbert-W. Reedy. 
’ Mercur-J. G. Hall. 1943 |S. Greenberg. . ..|E. Cochell,.B. R, Kimbell 
1944 ||F. Segura...... F. Segura,-W. Talbert 
_|H. E. Vines. Jr.-K. Gledhill. 1945 ||W. Talbert..... ¥. Segura-W. Talbert 
_|G.M. Lott, Jr.,-B.M. Grant,Jr.|1946 ||Frank A. Parker|G. Malloy-W. Talbert 
. |G. Mako-J. P. Tidball. 947 ||\Frank A. Parker |J. Schroeder-J. Tuero 
3r.|3. D. Budge-C. G. Mako 1948 ||R. Gonzales.....|S. Match-T- Chambers 
it, Jr. |B. Bell-J. G. Hall 


MEN’S INDOOR 


Doubles 


CHAMPIONS 
Singles 


Doubles 


| ..|J. Borotra & J. Brugnon. 1936|Greg. Mangin. K. Schroder and J. G. Halt, . 
te .|P. G. Rockafellow and W. Ay-||1937| Frank Parker G. S. Mangin and F. Parker © 
_ delotte. 1938| Donald McN ii/F. J. Bowden and J. Pitma 
.. dF: T. Hunter and W. T. Tilden.|| 1939] Wayne Sabin...|C. Sutter & G. MeCauliff. 
pr. .|P. G. Rockafellow and M. Cutler||1940|R. L. Riggs... .|E._T. Cooke & R. L. fe 
1941/F. L. Kovacs. .'F. D. Guernsey & W. D. Me 


ngin. 
Angin. 
poefen.. 
angin. 


Sutter, E. 
B. Bell & F. J. Bowden — 
B. Bell and Greg Mangin. 


1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, not held 
1946|/F. Sequra 
1947/J. A. Kramer. 


D. MeNeili F. Guernsey 
R. Falkenburg & J. A. Krama® 
J. Borotra 


1948'W. F. Talbert. . 


INDOOR WOMEN CHAMPIONS 


‘lampion Doubles Champions Yu Champion Doubles Champions 
Wightman..j Mrs. Wightman- -Mrs. pe gee 1939 Miss P. Betz. ....]Misses Taubele & G. cues 
E. Sigoneay| Miss E. Sigoneay-) -Miss S 1940| Mrs. S -P. Fabyan Miss G. Wheeler and Mis 
Palfrey. Taubell 
BM. Blake. .| Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 1941|Miss P. Betz. ...}|Misses P. Betz and D. Burm 
s 8. Palfrey . Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 1942|Mrs. R. B. Todd |Miss K. Winthrop and W 
& M. Sachs..|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. V. R. Johnson 
Bs M. Morrell] Miss M. Morrell- 1943|Miss P. Betz.... G. W. Wightman 3 
Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn. , Miss P, Betz 
iss D. Chase. .|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 1944|Miss K.Winthrop|Miss K. Winthrop and 
iss N. Taubele.| Misses N. Taubele- Mrs. M. M. Johnson 
Jane Sharp. 1945|Mrs. H. P. Rih-|Mrs. KK. Wenthrop and 
Aiss J. Sharp..|Mrs. D. A. Andrus, Mme. 8. pany M. M. Johnson 
Henrotin. {1946 Mrs. = P. Rih-|Miss R. Carter and Mrs, 
Ars. J. Van Ryn|Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme }} ban P. Rikbaney 
S. Henrotin. 1947| Miss e Betz.... Miss D. Hart and Misss 
P7|Mme.S.Henrotin|Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme Scofield 
S. Henrotin. 1948|Mrs. P. C. Todd.|Miss D. Hart and Miss 
938| Miss V. Hollinger|Mrs. V. . Johnson and ® Scofield 
Miss K. Winthrop. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 


Doubles College: 


ir. Singles College 
se > 1) ee ee 
1922 |L. K. Williams........... Si 
1923 |G. Fischer....... ee ae “| Toxhai 9 
1924 W. Scott ..... cee eee 
1925 |. G. Chandler ’ Stratford and G. Hillis. oc alp eee mele 
1926 KE G. Chandler... ee Chandler —_ me Stow. .>.scewenee 
1927 |Wilmer Allison... 
1928 |Julius Setigson 
1929 |Berkeley Bell.........- 
1930 |Clifford Sutter, ...... 
1931 |Keith Gledhill......... 
1932 |Clifford Sutter -|K.G 
1933 |J. P. Tidball..... .|J. Coughlin and 8. Lee........ eseaiee\ele 
1934 |C, G. Mako Cc. Castlen and C. G. Mako......... Tete 
1935 |W. Hess....... R. Bennett, and P. Newton,......-.++- 
1936 |B. Sutter 0022/25/25 5551 ]|Tulane ......]B. Dey and W. Seward....... : 
1938 |: Sutter... sc sess ee ees ,{Tulane .::111/R: Bennett and P. Newton... 
19388 |F. D. Guernsey 
eee Ee z ee: Sele lsvels = eleieaieiere 
. MeNeil...........----; Kenyon...... Ge Dee and James Wade...........-- 
1941 |J. R. Hunt........ z ce . Olewine and Charles Mattman.,... 
1942 |F.R. Schroeder, Jr........jStanford..... R. Sonroeder, Jr. and L. Dee 
1943 |Francisco Segura.........}/Milaml........ we 
1942 (irancisco Segura. .......,{Miamf...//1|J. Hickman and F. Kelley ..7/-........ 
fae erancisco Segura -2.. 2. ..|{Miami...7..|F, Beguraand T, Burke... 0300-200 
1946 |Robert Falkenburg |So. California .|Robert Falkenburg & Thomas Falkenburg 
1947 |Gardner Larned... .. - | Will. ‘& Deiate: 3 Giske, Sotee eee Rice Inst. 
1948 BEATTY MEU AS. Whe San Franc. U. ’ Kovaleski & B. Bartzen.. 1) hwill, & wa 
Wightman Cup McG Results from 1924- 1947 : 
Score 
Year Place Winner | matches | Year Place Winner |= 
1924. |Wimbledon, England. .|England. 6-1 1934 |Wimbledon, ral 
1925 Forest Hills, U. 8... .|England. o-3 [1988 [Rorest is, US... ie Pe 
1926 Wimbledon, England. . TW Boo. 4-3 1936 |Wimbledon, ” England,. U.S. 4-3 
1927 |Forest Hillis, U. S.....{U. 5 5-2 1937 |Forest Hills, U. S.....|U. S 6-1 
1928 | Wimbledon, England. . England. 4-3 |1938 |Wimbledon, "England. U.S 5-2 
1929 |Forest Hills, U.8..... Wa Socasa 4-3 1939 |¥Forest Hills, U. S.....|U. 8 5-2 
1930 |Wimbledon, England. . Tinglsid 4-3 1946 |Wimbledon, Bgl nd..}U. S 7-0 
tet ora Cocca ee] £9 ISIS Aticnon Sagan. JU ects] ae 
1933 - \Forest Hills, U. 8...) UL 8! 43 8 Wimbtedon, Bugis U8. & 


RESULTS OF 20 YEARS’ PLAY—1923-1948 


United States Won 16 Series 


England Won 4 Series 


ii Sporting Events—Tennis Matches and Records 865 
Davis Cup International Matches—Challenge Round 


inner Loser |Score)) Yr.) Winner Loser |Score|j Yr.) Winner Loser Score 
—— | | |, — | ——_—_ = 
.|Austr'lasia.| 5-0 ||1932/France. ... 
> 5-0 ||1933/Britai 
1934|Britai 
1935/Britain..../U.8....... 
1936|Britain....|Australia. .| 
ove) Ot TESt1 Ue Siccerai Britain.... 
aANCE.... 1938)U. S...... Australia, . | 


. . Ee 


1930|France....|U.S..-.... 
: 1931)France... .!England... 


SCaiise of the war there was no international tennis play during 1940-1945. 
1948 DAVIS CUP PLAY 

enty-seven nations challenged in 1948 for the | sults: European Zone Final—Czechoslovakia- 
‘Cup, international team tennis champion- | Sweden 4-1. American Zone Final—Australia+ 
hy. The draw was made by Secretary of | Mexico 4-1. Inter-Zone Final—Australia-Czecho- 
George C. Marshall in Washington, D. C. | slovakia 3-2. Challenege Round—United States- 
b. 5, 1948). Twenty-five nations challenged in | Australia 5-0. 

Muropean Zone and two in the American. Re- | 


Other 1948 Tennis Championships 

h Championships — Wimbledon — Men’s | Men’s Singles, W. Anderson; Women's Singles, Mrs 
les, R. Falkenburg (U. S,); Women’s Singles. | M. A. Prentiss; Men’s Doubles, M. McNamara and 
A. &. Brough (U. S.); Men’s Doubles, J. | N. McQuown. i L ; io 

. PERT S ; U. S. Interscholastic Championships—Singles, 

ch and F. Sedgman (Australia); Women’s : 
inlec 2 ~ | G. Bogley; Doubles, G. Bogley and J. Yates (Lan- 

, Miss A. L. Brough and Mrs. M. O. Du don School, Washington, D. C.) 

. S.); Mixed Doubles, Miss A. L. Brough| American Negro Tennis Association Champion- 
J. Bromwich. — take ships—Men’s Singles, G. Stewart; Women’s Singles, 
eh Champicnships—Paris—Men’'s Singles, F. | Miss A. Gibson; Men's Doubles, G. Stewart and 
-. S.): Women’s Singles, Mrs. N. Landry | a eae Women’s Doubles, Miss a hie tg 
Ice). } an iss R. Peters; Mixed Doubles, iss ; 
“S$. Professional Championship—Forest Hills— | Gibson and Dr. R. Johnson. 
ts Singles, F. Kramer; Men's Doubles, F. Prentice Cup International Intercollegiate—New- 
mer and S. Segura. ’ z port—Harvard-Yale team defeated Oxford-Cam- 
‘$. National Public Parks Championships— | bridge team, 9 matches to 3. 


National Junior Tennis Champions 


__ JUNIOR OUTDOOR SINGLES 1943—Doris Hart and Shirley Fry 
Julius Heldman 1943 Robert Falkenburg | 1944—Jean Doyle and Margaret Varner 
Joseph R. Hunt 1944 a/s R. Falkenburg | 1945—Jean Eleanor Doyle and Margaret Varner 
David Freeman 1945 Herbert Flam 1946—M. Cunninghom and B. Wilkins 
R. Schroeder, Jr. | 1946 Herbert Flam 1947—-N. Chaffee and B. Baker : 
D.Carrothers,Jr. | 1947 H. B. Behrens 1948—B. Baker and M. McCord 
sudge Patty 1948 G. Bogley JUNIOR INDOOR SINGLES 
udge Patty 1936 Donald McNeill 1941-1944 Not held 
JUNIOR OUTDOOR DOUBLES | 1937 Joseph Fishbach 1945 Sidney Schwartz 
unt and Julius Heldman 1938 Joseph Fishbach 1946 L. Steiner 
. Hunt and John Moreno, Jr. 1939 Wm. Umstaedter 1947 Sidney Schwartz 
Freeman S. Welby Van Horn 1940 James Evert 
JUNIOR INDOOR DOUBLES 
1936—Charles T. Mattmann and Peter Lauck 
1937—Robert A. Low and Marvin Kantrowitz 
1938—Joseph Fishbach and David Johnsen 
1939—R. E. Shipp and F. V. Krais, Jr. 
1940—R. J. Bender and James Evert 
1941-1944—Not held 
1945—Richard Savitt and Leonard Steiner 
1946—H. Stewart and A. Hetzek 
‘ ‘ 1947—S. Schwartz and A. Hetzek 
BOYS’ OUTDOOR SINGLES BOYS’ INDOOR SINGLES 
A, Kramer | 1943 Herbert Flam 1936 Wm. Umstaedter 1941-1944 Not held 


Carrothers | 1944 Herbert Behrens 1937 Richard J. Bender | 1945 Richard Mouledous 
¢ Jake 41945 Richard Mouledous | 1938 James Evert 1946 G. Bogley 

Patty 1946 Gilbert Bogley 1939 R. L. Bensinger 1947 Ted Jax 
| Ro Falkenburg | 1947 R. Perry 1940 Frank Willett 
Robert Palkenburg | 1948 H. Richardson BOYS’ INDOOR DOUBLES 


Wade Herrea 1936—Harper H. Ink, Jr. and M. Schwartzmann 
- BOYS’ OUTDOOR DOUBLES 1937—Richard J. Bender and Stanley F. Stater, Jr. 
yan A. Kramer and George N. McQuown 1938—James Evert and Gardner Larned 

ert Carrothers and Earl Cochell 1939—-G. Dorfman and R. L. Bensinger 
“| Jake and Marshall Chambers 1940—J. Evert and J. Geller i 
ige Patty and Harry E. Likas 1941-1944 Not held 
rt Falkenburg and James Brink 1945—R. Mouledous and J. Yates 
rt Falkenburg and Don Harris 1947—A. Fisch] and P, Maloney 
ii): = oe hee ee baited Savi {947—-P. Eisenberg and D. Thompson 
e enseas ae Me cues INDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 

‘Macdonald Mathey and Sidney Schwartz —_| 1936 virginia Hollinger | 1943 Lillian Lopaus 

George Gentry and Vincent Schmeider | 1937 Helen Bernhard 1944 Shirley Fry 

pert Bogley and Kester Deimling, Jr. | 93g Helen I. Bernhard | 1945 Barbara Wilkins 

_ Holyroyd and H. Richardson 1939 Mareuerita Madden | 1946 Barbara Wilkins 


Perry and A. Cleveland 1940 Marguerita Madden | 1947 Barbara Wilkins 
OUTDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 1941 Dorothy Wightman | 1948 Laura Jahn 
+ Osborne, | 1943 Doris Hart 1942 Lillian Lopaus 
1944 Shirley Fry INDOOR GIRLS’ DOUBLES 
1945 Shirley_Hry 1936—Virginia Hollinger and Helen Bernhard 
1946 Helen Pastall 1937—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1947 Nancy Chaftee 1938—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1948 Beverly Baker 1939—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
art : j940-—Marguerita Madden and Dorothy Wightman 


is H 


OUTDOOR GIRLS’ DOUBLES. 1941—Lillian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 


rgaret Osborne and Elinor Dawson 1942—Lillian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
elen Bernhard and Patricia Canning 2 Judy Atterbury and Norma Meister 
rearet Jessee and Joan Bigler - _49944—Shirley J, Fry and Norma Meister 
tricia Canning and Sissy Madden~ | 1945—Mary DeYoung and Jean Pipes 
f 41946—S. Knowles and N. Irwin 


is Hart ellie Sheer .. GA AS ‘ ; 
aan ees and Gertrude A. Moran 1947—A, Woffard and B. Wilkins Z 
R. Donnelly and Barbara A. Brooke | 1948—L, Jahn and A. Goldberg 


pe SLE “we GI" eee 


~ 1 


866 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Belmont Park 


Time is expressed in minutes and seconds. Dollars | 5,280 feet, or 1,760 yards. A furlong is one-elghth 9 
means the winner” s share of the purse. A mile is | a mile, or 660 feet, or 220 yards: + sign = 70 ya 


FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR, OLDS) 


Time |Dollars|| Year * Winner, weight Time |Dollars 
15 1-5 B75 ~c(Bunting (il). oncea en 


Winner, weight 


is 
ap te tak avmeters 4 1.121-5 ..|Sally’s S Ney (116) 
{1.12 4-5 ../St. James (180).. 
{11 . .| Mother Bese cia). 
.|1.11 2-5 Pompey (127). 
. {1.10 
-|1.11 nita Peabody (124)...... 
eid . +. {1.12 2-5 .-|High Strang (122)..,..... 
1899. .|Chacornac (114). 1.10 2-5 29... 0. (125) 64 ok witalels 
1900. .|Ballyhoo Bey (tis) Neaahe 1.10 .|Jamestown (130).......... 1 
1901.. 0 4) eae 1.09 1-5) 36,850/|1931..|/Top Flight (127).......... 
1902. ./Savable (119)............ 1.14 | 44,500/|1932..|Kerry Patch (122)....°... 
1903. .| Hamburg Belle (114)...... 1.13 
1904. .| Artful (114).......... 1.11 4-5 
1905. .|1.11 4-5 
1906. 1.13 3-5 
1907. {1.11 1-5 = (119). 
1908. . {2.11 1-5 ..|Porter’s Mite (119). 
1909. .|Sweep (126)... . {1.11 4-5 .-|Bimelech (126) .. ang 
T9109: | Novelty (127). 2. 0......6. 1.12 1-5 40..|Our Boots (119).....2.2.) 
t9b3.7 | Fennant (119)...........: 1.15 ..|Some Chance (122))..2.1! 
Dr Giaee hE eoiAn ELET) ' cs... cee dee 1.16 4-5 ../Oceupation (126)......... 
1915. .|Thunderer (122)..,....... 1.11 4-5 - {Occupy (126)... 14ers 
1916. .}Campfire (125)........... 1.13 4-5} 17,340}|1944..|/Pavot (126).............. 
UY NSS el ee ae 1,12 $) Hot (126) %) 46% 5.eeras 
1918, |Dunboyne (127).......... 1,12 4-5 .|First Flight C33) tn ae 
1919... r (12 s vege eile Sl Bro oe {Citation (422) .c Snel 
1920 .!Step Lightly (116) .. L112 1-5 8..'Blue Peter (126).......... 


The distance to 1902 was 6 furlongs; from 1892 to | from 1925 to 1934, 7 furlongs, and Aa 1934, 
1903, 534 furlongs; from 1903 to 1925, 6 furlongs: |! furlongs. The race was not run in 1911 and 1§ 


SUBURBAN HANDICAP (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) 
(Distance 10 furlongs) 


Time |Dollars,, Year 


Winner, age, weight 
: euras (4) (102).. 


Winner, age, welght 


.|Corn Tassel (5) ee: eit 
:|Paul Jones (3) (106)....../|2. 
-|Audacious (5) (120). 
-|Capt. Alcock (5) (10: 

Lag (5) (135) 
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* ‘ ‘| |Devil Diver VO ) i32)* 
Noe 12120 5,850||1 [Assan 2) Cao). 

~The race was not run in ibid iia spd 1914" ee Heretics ie ve 


LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS) WITHERS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time Doll’rs|| Winner, weight Fur. ‘ime 
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at me 
‘ 


NNNEN 
hs 6 
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La rere 
AAG orey 


Dee 
ESSSS 


Hampden {aay ia fup oo aE ee 
Fatltless (126). ......00+-: 
Vulcan's Forge (126)...... ¥ 


NNER 
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et a lt tp 


METROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) BELMONT STAKES (3 YR. OLD) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur,| Time |Doll'rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |D 


1939! Knickerbocker (3) {E0) - Johnstown (126)........... 
Third Pngeen a8) are Ring acgrell eles 


1940 4 
Aeinene Tee Oe Ga : 
1942/ Attention BEC) NCLBE) sscece'e! cae Shut Out cg eee 
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1948l2tymie (7) (126). 212... 1): 
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Sporting Events—Horse Racing 867 
Belment Park (Cont'd) 


ACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YR. OLDS) JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 ¥R. AND UP) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doli'rs Winner, age, weight Fur.} Time jDoll’rsa 


9)War Plumage (116)........ R Cravat (4) (124)......... 
aged Goods (121)..... \ 2 Fenelon (3) (114) .......... 
Market Wise (3) (114)..... 
Whirlaway (4) (124)....... 
0||Princequillo (3) (117)....... 
Bolingbroke (7) (125)...... 
Pot o’ Luck (3) (213) oe 
Pavot (4) (124). f 
.200)|Phalanx (3) (117) 
43,700||Citation (117). < 


NRRRKNKRD 
et th QIAO ie 
Ryerer ae) 
let be ee PT) 
Src arenes 


ja ais yO ot 
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PRnERRROR 


wows 
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SiScattered (121) 


MATEON STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’re Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


Cockerel (119) 
High at ye ie 


ye. 
First Flight (12 | 
Inheritance (i15). ='060'|My Request {iz 
Myrtle Charm (11 37,805||Marabout (113) 


si OOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP) GRAND NAT’L STEEPLE. (4 YR. AND UP) 
| Winner, ase, weight Fur.| Time Doll’ rs Winner, age, weight \Fur.| Time Doll’rs 


Whad’on Chase & pans _.t 20 arr 700 Whaddon Chase pe he 24 |5.58 9,300° 
42).. 20 24 14,850 


D9 eh bd de bt 


|Mad Policy my 3-5 6 625}||Cottesmore (5) ¢ : 5.51 2-5 8 
Bussex (6) (144)........... 1-5; 4,600||Speculate (5) 4) 24 [5.58 3-5} 14,350 
Caddie (4) (131).........-. 4'375||Cottesmore (7) (155) ..| 24 16.05 1-5 950 
4.50 4.875||Brother Jones (7) as ..| 24 [5.53 3-5) 14,500 
14.55 2-5| 6,195|/Burma Road (5) (136).....| 24 |5.541-5) 13,385 
: |4.484-5| 6,690|| Mercator (6) (142)........- 24 |5.48 15,005 
uirma Road (7) (156 ..| 20 |4.49 4-5} 13,750/| Elkridge (8) eee: Sees ee 24 '5.48 4-5) 21,425 
Sens (6) (140)........| 20 (4.52 1-5} 13,250/|/Adaptable 6) CLATY ay 3 ie 24 |5.41 3-5| 29,775 
ough Hill (6) (a> ee 20 |4.47 1-5) 13,500||American Way (6) (144)....! 24 15,50 22,350 

My CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 

$$$ $$ 
.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 


Winner, weight 


5,875)||Perida (116). . 
9,675||Maemante di 
Spanish Moss (116). 
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15, bei Beaugay (114). 

20,5. First Flight (110) 

31, 700 Cplitia (E19) 0S n>. ins ioe oe 
24,300||Fond Embrace (114)....... 
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ROME HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 


Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight _|Fur. Time |Doll'rs 
Sie cy res Six 8 1.35 4-5 
i & 137 ae 
.| 8 [1.37 1-5 
_| 8 [1.36 2-5] 6,325)/Omission (4) (119)........ 
“1.3 41,37. 
8 |1.371-5) 8,050}|Devil Diver (5) (134)...... 
NE S. 18.37. 195 Sy aia aries 
rien wire ie 8 134 2-5| 21 1,550||Buztuz (5) 
J Sa eae zi = uztuz (5) (121)....... 
een 2136) oe Sea 8 11.36 21'450||Rippey (5) C139) anvinaras 


Empire City 


HESTER HDCP (3-YR. OLDS AND UP) EMPIRE CITY STAKES (3- YR. OLDS) 
Winner, age, weisht Fur.| ‘Time |Doll’rs Winner, weigbt Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


7,205||Lovely Night (116). ...... 9,800 
15,950||Feneion (125). ——...... 8,950 
19,650||Swing and Sway ae pees 8,87. 
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39,700||Phalanx (1 
39, 600|| Miss eouen di 
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BUTLER HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND UP) 
Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
First 126 38,225 
mane Fi : a ig Sh E 38,770 
39,900 


975 |1.87 3-8] 75's00||1947| Assault (4). (135)....- “1 9 i4|1. 36,700 
» “6 4-5| 22'800|/1948|Donor (4) (117)... .-..- Are | 58)850 


fariioss (6) (108)..<. 
arabs Up @) (116)... “Be 23'300) 


868 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Saratoga f 
HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 YR. OLDS))}_ 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur.) Time | Dollar 


1939|Bimelech (122)........ Eight Thirty (117)........ 
940| Whirlaway (122)....... Fenelon (122) . 

1941|Devil Diver (119)...... Whirlaway (130). 

ee Devil's Thumb -(12 Shut Out se 
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Ace Admiral (108)......... 0 (2.05 19; 656 


OLDS) ALABAMA STAKES 
“Time Dollars Winner, weight Fur. "Time a 
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~ SARATOGA SPECIAL 
Yr. Winner, weight 


1939 Bimelech (129)... 
1940|Whirlaway (23)... 1. 


=f 


i War Piumage Spee Se iA 
50||Salaminia (111)........... 


Gio Gandy 
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Compliance (112).. 


U. 8S. HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) _ 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur. Winner, weight | Fur.| Time | Dollars 
8 625||Epatant (119) . 2 


New World (117) “4a 
Shut Out (116). 
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Blue Border (110).... 2/22! 
My Request (125)........ 
ae 00||Magie Words (109)........ 


SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) SARATOGA CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time Winner, age weight Fur.| Time |Dollai 
1939)What Now (122).. Isolater (6) (126).......... 
1940|Nasea (116). Isolater (7) (126). Behe 


1941|Mar-Kell (1i Dorimar (4) (121). 
Bolingbroke (5 
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Aqueduct 
DWYER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YRS. AND UP) | 
Yri Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur. D 


1939] Johnstown (126) .......... Cravat (4) (126)....... Ae 
1940] Your 50||Isolater (7) Oy 
Fenelon (4) ( 
Whirl. 


Sor 

Sak 
ree) 
af 
ror 
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ult (126 0}|Gall tee Bd 
1947|Phalanx (126). Assonilt 7 , Cs 3)” 


1948IMy Request (1 39,200||Conniver ee re ee ee 


ONE panda Svinte JCS Sa eh I Nd ed UN A 4 I 
GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur.) Time | Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.) 
= peri MES Lid eS PS Ee | POI 


1939] Johnnie “ if 15) Gannet (117)........ 

1940] Omissio Chicuelo (108). 

0||Requested (119 
Supermont (113 
Lucky Draw (122 
Burg-El-Arab (112). 
Degage (112 
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1945 M isto” ae leet 
1946)T Will (11 neat ; 


1948/Prince Quest (113) 
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NEW_ENGLAND OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL (3 YRS. AND 
Yr, Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time 


1939|Bala Ormont (114)... 814|1.45 2-5 Challedon ae 
1940]Shine O'Night (116). 147 1- eaanede . (say 8)- : 13s ie 
1941|Imperatrice (116)... 4 9:6 War Rel ‘Kens ) do 1.57 1-5 
bean ; 1.56 2- 
«eh Market 4 Ae ( 24) 1.55 2-5 
é 8,340||Paperboy (6) (110).. 1.56 

Westminster (4) (110). a 1.58 
Lucky y Draw 5) 2S ae 934)*1.54 3-5 


Donor (4) \(U1O)i..danieataes «| O34) 1.57 2-5 
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Sporting Events—Horse Racing 869 
Jamaica ; 
‘YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 ¥R. OLDS) EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 


Fur.) Time |Doii'rs; Winner, Age, Weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs 


mye Fee 5 |0.59 2-5] 3,300 Thanksgiving (4) p25 S1,|1.44 1-8] 6,950 
ne et SA 5 (0.59 1-5| 3,275|| The Chief (5) (1 .......| 839/1.44 1-5) 6,200 
Oe 4 5 |0.59 4-5) 5,425/| Robert Morris (3) ‘i063 814|1.44 3-5] 8,275 
anh 5 10.59 2-5) 7,200/| Waller (4) (106). ..| 846|1.46 4-5) 8,775 
BN OReS 5 |1.003-5| 6,705)/Riv erland (5) (124). ..| 84611.44 2-5] 9,3) 
- <2 BSAA SSS 5 (0.59 4-5 6,525/| Alex Barth (4) (105). $144|1.45 2-5| 7,375 
5 {1.00 4, 070} }Saguaro (4) ae te ..| 8146|1.44 3-5) 7,070 
5 |0.59 3-5) 10, 150| \Fighting Step (4)..... ..| 84 )1.45 12,750 
Nearway (122)...... 5 |0.59 4-5) 14.500!|/Coincidence (5) 2hi8) ae Pye = 814/1.44 15,900 
3iEternal arid CEI?) . 5 |1.00 2-5) 14,37 5||Knockdown (5) (114),..... 844|1.46 20,750 
- WOOD. MEMORIAL (3 YR. OLDS) GREY LAG HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Winner, weight Fur. Time |Doll'rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 
aay ‘3151.42 _| 17,675 3 
i. TR Sa | §$14)1.45 4-5] 19,225) 
Pe wu | 839)1.45 3-5 16,650) Dir (4) (112)... ...-......5-| 9 [E51 225)" 3:075 
aes ass $14)1.45 1-5| 22,900)| Marriage 6) A Nett 25 cadcan alk aaa 13,600 
Boars. 8149/1.43 20,150||Boysy (7) (114)............-}| 9 |1503 3-5) 14,150 
Ragtely o 3 46|1.44 1-5) 19, 625) First Fiddle ( (119)... 4. -] D aois=s 12) 325 
846/1.46 1-5) 20,1 
1 EOE oe or 4-5 a e083) Stymie (5) (121)...>......--) 9) eSo4—5 10,640 
<n ae $i3|1°4¢ 3-5] 22° '600||Stymie (5) (127)..........--| 9 |1-49 3-5] 24,750 
836}1.43 4-5) 31,325 
-.-| 844/1.45 31, 625 Assault (4) weg Fa § tes ee 9 11.49 4-5) 32,325 
SiMy Request (126)... Sig] SAG te | SL OOO Oo ssh bsp nd. OES Ne Par eer eo 
h in two divisions in aah: 1945, 1947. 
‘ Hialeah 
“g lia STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) THE WIDENER (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) : 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs Winner, Age, Weight |Fur.| Time | Doll’rs 


an 


2 Sees. 
Technician viae s4 1.50 1-5} 20,000]| Bull Lea (4) (119)........- 2.02 2-5) 46,450 


Woot Woot gu 8). a é -450||Many Stings (5) (109)../:| 10 |2.03 52/000 
et : -48 4-5) 2 Big J ebble (5) (109) ...... 10 |2.02.4-5| 51,800 
eect Rhymer (4) (111)..... 2.05 1-5) 53,950 
ot ru 

5|\Rour Freedoms (4) (109%).| 10 |2.04 3-5) 29,350 

: Tun 
6| Ro ane oi Gt gt) Ss é 29, aceite ca (5) Cont OPAL 2.02 2-5) 45,700 
Faultless (118) ......-..-- 5 49, "500! Armed (6) (129).......5.-- 10 |2.01 3-5| 43/900 
48 8, Citation (7) See = { rcs 500!/El Mono (4) (112)......... 10 |2.01 43,800 


te F 
i Suffolk Downs i 


SSACHUSETTS HDCP. \(3 YRS. AND UP) YANKEE HBCP. (3 YR, OLDS) 


pevene. age, weight  (Fur.; Time Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur. Time | Doll’rs 
49,250||Challedon (124)....... 916/1.56 2-5| 13,000 
Pass Out (110).........-.-| 944|2.00 2-5 3,950 
Our Boots (112)......4..+- 914\1.56 3-5| 24,375 
settee Out. (226)... sc Aaa 944|1.55 2-5 22)775 
ot 

'Whirlabout (I30). Fa eee 914|1.57 2-5| 22,475 
Penk iy fs | Sea Swallow (113)........| 914|1.56 4-5| 25,675 
2, a oe 47, 138 \Cable (109).......+.-++-++| 9M{1-57 3-5| 23,475 

eet Soe 41,150||Donor (116). vice « LP SORT Eee i 

revues 5; 47, 250) Better Self (122)... cen. 2 L00 42.05 6-5 i 

Hollywood Park 
_ AMERICAN HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP (3 YR. ol) AND UP) 
; Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs| Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time oll'rs 
—S— —= | —— — +; —_—_-—-_— 

WN ae 9) Oe 9 |1.49 4-5} 9,800 Kayak TE (4), (125). oF. ae 10. |2.02 3-5 
eee Ce 7 a) OP 11.49 10! 760); Challedon (4) (133)...-.....- 10. '|2.02,. ° 
ae CO es Se 9 |1.49 2-5 15,750 Be Pebble (5) (119).......-. 10 |2.02 3-5 
and 1943, Net Tun 1942 and 1943. Not run 

rboy. (122). ..-...- 9 |1,49 3-5| 17,350|/Happy Issue (4) (119).......- 10 |2.013 
pul ete AS 5 See 814|1.43 2-5] 42,600||Challenge Me (4) ) (108) ..|1L0 {2.00 2 
Burning “| Sis|t-as 1-8) 30.780 (zriplicats OO I 220010. 200 
B am (142) ‘ over Up St 5 
ming Dream (0 fi) ie -.| $1611.50 2-5! 32, *400||Shannon It én) Wek a ‘... 110) 12,01 3-5 


STERN HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) HOLLYWOOD LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Winner, weight \Fur. Time Dojtrs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


A rae: 2.03 4-5 
Sad slats ola 2.03 3-5 
Beer ee elu 5's 2.03 1-5 
Moron hae 6 241.12 14,300 
GO cee ps o> 6 11.10 “ars 19,65: 
aero’ 51%4|1.05 1-5} 20,200 
5 411.06 19/800 


870 Sparing Events—Horse Racing : f | 
Arlington Park i 


ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) (el 4 
Yr. Widser, weight |Fur. Time Doilars|| Winner, weight ee Time Dollany 


33,735|)Roman (119) . 
‘0|| Misty Coo (14) 
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66,900||Bewiteh (119). 
62,725|| Provocative (116).. 
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(122) 
1948|Mr. Busher (122) 


ARLINGTON H. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) CLASSIC STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Ya Winner, age, weight airy Time Dollars Winner, weight Per. Time |Doll ar 


} 10 !2.05 ~ 4,050 Challedon (126) 
1940 A ~ Sirocco}(121) 
1941 Tguifox (4) (113). “e 9h 1.58 4-5 
1942) Rounders (3) (03). 10 |2.04 
1943) Marriage (7) ( 
1944)War aes 


38,700||The Dude (119) 10 |2. 3: 
: 37/400||But Why Not (117) 0 71,506 
204 2-5| 38,000||Papa Redbird (122)_...._ 1. 5 66,000 


LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND U 
Winner, weight |Fur. Time |Dollars| Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll 


_ 1939) Now What (122) 18,820|| Count d’Or (4) (106) 
1940| Blue pens cee} 17/250|| Advocator (6) (118) 
nous pony We (417). 19.780||Steel Heels (5) (110) 


17) 
1943 Twitight Tear (38) 
1944)Expression (119) 
1945|Beaugay (119) 
1946/Four Winds (119) 
1947|Bewitch (119) 


, 


6) 
28 ,900|| Georgie a, i) (113) . 
35,900 Devalue(7) ( 
51,000}| Witch Sir (a) ¢ 
47,150||Armed (6) (30) 
40,350||Citation (3) (119). 
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Washington Park 


AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP 
(3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur. Time |Dollars Winner, age, weight Fur. 


1939|N. Star Boarder (3) (105) 
1940 Miotand (123) wate 4 War Plumage (4) (110) 
1941 ea (126). - -04 44,975||Big Pebble (5) ae: 
1942) Alsab (126) “ a Marriage (6) (114). 
1943|Askmenow (115)... is 07 56,1 pore Yay "GO7)* 
Thumbs Up (4) (120) 
1944|/By Jimminy (122) 4 Equifox (7) (113). 
1945|Fignting Step (118)...... J Busher (3) (115). . 
1946) Eternal Reward (118)..... ” f Armed (5) (130)... 
1947|Fervent (118) Armed 3} f 0 
1948| Citation (126) - 66, 450 


*Dead heat. 
WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) *PRINCESS PAT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight ir.| Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur, 


z 


NNNPRENENE | 


1939) Not run Not run 
1940 Porter's Cap (117) 30,78 
1941/Alsab (119)... 9. 780| Not run 
1942) Occupation (122) 
ea Occupy (113) 


rs 
Be 
an 


RWAann 


c) 1 
1948|Model Cadet (118). 60,750 Sequence (Lis) 


*Run as Princess Pat Handicap in 1941 and 1942. 


a frm ph ph pf 
tes 


o~™ 


Laurel 
LAUREL STAKES (ALL AGES) SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
oe pripeer: age, weight |Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur.; Time 


War Beauty (114) . 

Valdina Myth (1 19) 
50}|Ficklebush (107) 

Askmenow (111) 


TSS 
1 on 
ANA NOG 


Nop-speqed tated 


1945|The Doge ( 
1946/Seven (6) (12: 
1947 Golneldnee (5 (22 
e 
1948|Istan (3) (108 ens 
~*Dead heat. 
1943 races run at mage oO 


SSsosase 
Hr bot ORI bo 


realest (116) 
Gaffery (114) 


lelelelalelalel toto 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 871 
Churchill Downs (Louisville, Ky.) 


KENTUCKY DERBY (3 ¥R. OLDS) 
“Winner, weight Time | Dollars}; Year Winner, weight Time , Doliars 


. Tu WORSE CIAL). See isteree. .» {2009 2-5 4,850 
-38 a's PLPOMOMALE CLIG Sats oh cies. 8 2.04 4-5 5,475 
2.38 . }Old Set Ty CTY Sis ose Ss 2.03 2-5 9,125 - 
> : . .| Regret on ee .. {2.05 2-5} 11,450 
37 3 ..|George nih (117). 2.04 9,750 
¥ a ../Omar Khayyman (11 2.04 3-5) 16,600 
2.40 5 . | Exterminator es 2.10 4-5} 14,700 
s 5 2.09 4-5} 20,825 
2.43 3 2.09 30,375 
5 . P 2 ...-|2.041-5] 38,450 
é 2.37 1-4 : .|Morvich (126).........-- 2.043-5| 53,775 
Ben Ali (118 2.36 1-2 ‘ 3 « IZOV. (126) oc . Fes SSS see 2.05 2-5 600 
Montrose (118)... 2.39 1-4) 4, 4..|Black Gold (126). ........ 2.05 1-5) 52,775 
acbeth Ii (115) 2.38 1-4 4, ..|Flying Ebony (126)....... 2.07 3-5| 52,950 
i 2.341-2} 4, ..|Bubbling Over (126),..... 2.03 4-5} 50,075 
.|2.45 5. .-|Whiskery (126)... ..3....: 2.06 
-]2.521-2} 4 ..]/Reigh Count (126)........ 2.10 2-5} 55,375 
gt rat = 8 Ot 2.411-2) 4,2 -"lClyde Van Dusen (126)... .|2.10 4-5) 53,950 
Bi cose ae 2.39 1-4 4,06 ..|Gallant Fox (126)........./2.073-5 C20 
te Ne ee see 2.41 4,02 * lTwenty Grand (126)......|2.01 4-5} 48,725 
ee ee 2.371-2| 2,9 "{}Burgoo King (126)........|2-05 1-5) 52,350 
Be 2.073-4) 4,8 **|Broker’s Tip (126). .......|2-064-5| 48,925 
Donets altos 2.12 1-2 4,850] |1934. .|Gavaleade (126) 2.04 28,175 
ere a es 2.09 4,850/|1935. .|}Omaha (126)....... ..4f2. 525 
Bi 5 3,00 ke os 2.12 4'850| 1936. .|Bold Venture (126) 
eet =e" 2.06 1-4 4,850} |1937..)War Admiral (126) 
.|His Eminence (117)......- 2.07 3-4 4,850} |1938..)/Lawrin (126). 
BianeasDal @{117).....---- 2.08 3-4 4,850} /1939. .| Johnstown (126) . 
.|Judge Himes (117)......-. 2.09 4°850|| 1940. .|Gallahadion O26 
SistwOOO (117)... - 0. esse 2.08 1-2 4,850] |1941 Whirlaway (126) 
RP he ies op kw asie's eee 2.10 3-4 *850||1942..|Shut Out (126) 
oe x Ee 2.08 4-5 4'850||1943..|Count Fleet (126) 
2.123-5 4,850] |1944. .|Pensive (126)........---- 
2.151-5| 4.850||1945. .|Hoop, Jr.(426)....+...-.- 
2.038 1-5 4,850| 11946. .| Assault (126) ..-.....-.+-- 
Nae 2.06 2-5 4,850] |1947. .|Jet Pilot (126)......-...-- 
2.05 4.851:|11948. .|Citation (126)...........- 


e distance = 1696 was = 14 miles and since then 114 miles. 


Kentucky Derby has been won four times by one jockey—Eddie Arcaro, 1938, 1941, 1945 and 
and three times by each of two jockeys—Isaac Murphy, 1884, 1890 and 1891; Earl Sande, 
1925 and 1930. 
EY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YB. OLD FILLIES) 


Winner, weight |Fur. | ‘lime [Doil'rs| Winner, weigiit Fur,| lime |Doll’rs 
Flying Lill pe te 9 |1.51 4,820 
Inscolassie (116). 9 |1.542-5} 4,320 
Valdina Myth (116).. 9 {1.52 3-5 : 
Miss Dogwood (116). .-| 9. {1.47 4,810 
Nellie L (116)... ..00++-+> 834|1.48 3-5| 4,160 
Canina (11 A Apes ae 814]1.48 3-5| 4,200 
Come and Go (121)..... 814|1.49 4-5| 3,840 
Delrgh oni s es 8 {1.37 22,690\\First Page (116).........-| 814)1.51 2-5 9,175 
By VERSE Body. 2 555 Blue Grass (116)......---- 8% ret 3-5| 21,680 
8 |1.37 23.545||\Challe Anne (116)........ 8 1411.48 3-5} 19,800 
- New Orleans Fair Grounds 
ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, agi. Weigut |Fur.| Yime |Doil’rs| Winner, weigut “|Fur.| Time |voli'rs 
4 > ee Po apace, purse S Aart \ ea Sai ae aires a SESS hee Rte 
39| Chance Sweet (4) (1u¥). 8%2/1.46 4-5| 1,000|| Day Off (114) .......----. y |1.52 3-5) 9,510 
ough Diamond (8) (107) ..| 834|1.49 1-5 850}| (Not run) 
(Not see } (Not nie 
ssp Not run 
age (2) Ip. Se ee oratners 814|1.43 4-5| 18,575)| Amber Light *(120) ae 3 10,750 
arriuee 124) ..| 84}1.45 18,775 meas Zenith (117).....- 7 11,525 
6 
yer Court (4) (118 84/1. Pellicle (117) Tey oie ects > r 11,675 
: Pet oe ae 8%\1 Carolyn A ee Wales eee 2 15,700 
enies «ta oie 8146/1. Bovard (111) ..... 2. sss z 11,500 


wae Anita 


SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS 
AND OVER) 


SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) rv. 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time | WDoll’rs|f Winner. age, weight Fur.| fime | Dollars 


epee ea BS a Sk eS Camo, 

encia ok RS ons £ 41,850||Kayak IT (4)-(110). .......- 10 |2.01 2-5 91, 100 

reepida (120) ....-.-+-+- 3 43,850||Seabiscuit (7) ieee Pa ee be 10 |2.01 1-5| 86,650 

Oreer’s Cap (1 9 "54 2-5) 44,975||Bay View (4) (108) es «| LOP 12.05 2-5 89,360 
1943 and 1944. Not run. 1942, 1943 and 1944. Not trun 

ES) ea 9 4 37,250 Thumbs Up (6) (130) 2.01 = 82,925 

: 74,680||War ea § ey 2.01 3-5| 101 220 

Ten ee soles 81,750||Olhaverry (10) (116) 0 |2.01 z 3 98:90 0 

9 ‘ 79,850'\Talon (6) (122)... ..-. es 2.03 2-5| 102, 509 


| PASQUAL (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
- Winner, weight Fur. Time | (Doll’rs' * Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
fe ee neni a ae wreds) 


Go sum a me Fy 9 > 8630 cha lA eens Wee au ae ee ee 330 
Bon Mike (112). , Sepp tee etre 
pation CL errr 90 Miolan 1803 feegs IM, 12" [2.28 1-8 44'310) 
eee ere PAA neat aaara Se asa 2 |2.30 4-5| 36,340 


aga ae 2.28 2-5| 40,030 


872. Sporting Events—Horse ‘Racing 


Pimlico 
PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 

Time |Dollars)) Yr. Winner, weigkt 
.|Man o’ War (126) 
.|Broomspun (114) . 
Pillory (114).. 


Vigil (114).. 
Nellie Morse 


Time |Do! = 


Winner, weight - 


. |Surviva (110) 2.43 
epper (110 2.561 
aif chiltree 
. -|Shirley (110) 
.-|Cloverbrook (110).... 
..| Duke of Magenta (110) 
.| Harold (110). Brome 
Grenada (110 Ps. 
aunterer (110 
d (110, 


is) 
> 
ro) 


tT — 


fe F 126) 
.|Gallant Fox (126). 


Dm a ek eh fe peek Cd pet GD Dt 
NNWNKHN RNP RY 


Vv: 
. ‘night tel ie (110) 
Sy, 0: ersie See 
../Tecumseh (118) 
.|The Bard (118) 
..|/Dunbine (118) 
.|Refund (118). 
Buddhist (118, 


RTA teh et setts 
' 
iS 


ie Ga et 
mOONIOSUNOCOW 
PT ame 
ie Ee | 
On Uh 


y (108) 
..|Rhine Maiden (104) 
.|Damrosch (115) -. 
.|Kalitan (116 
.| War Cloud ( 
.|Jack Hare, Jr. (115) ~f1. . .|Faultl 1.59 
1919, .|Sir Barton (126) 1.53 .|Citation (126) 2.02 2-5 
*Run in two sections. The Preakness was not| 1910 one mile; from 1911 to 1924, 14g miles 
run from 1889 to 1909. The distance until 1889 was] since then 1 3/16 miles. 
134 miles; in 1889 it was 114 miles; in 1909 and - 
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WALDEN HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’t 


PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) 
rs Winner, weight Time |Doll’rs 
1939|Bimelech (122) +g | 41. 33,230]|Siroco (113).......... eee 


1940|Bold Irishman (122). 
1941|Contradiction (122) 


or 
wo 
- 


. 


es et bes 
SSRSRERERE 


122).. 
1945/Star Pilot (122) 
1946/Jet Pilot (122) . 
1947|Citation (119)... 
1948|Capot (119) 


1 
1 i 
CONG 


wr 
i 
ou 


pe bo He OR Gd 


Fervent (116). . 
36,67 
47,325||Stone Age (113) 


i be | ahd ta ha 
Oo NOT UN 
00 09 Gn G0 00 00.00 00.00 Go 
SR 


RIGGS HANDICAP (3 YR.gOLDS 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Dollars 


PIMLICO NURSERY (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |D 


1939|Challephen (6) (113) 44 |2. 10,125 
1940| Rough Pass (3) (104) 3 
1941|Pictor (4) Us 
1942|Riverland (4) (116) 
1943|Sunagain (4) (114). 
1944|Seven Hearts (4) (1 Dockstader (12 
1945|Stymie (4) (123)... af 0}|Lady Gunner (1 
1946] Polynesian (4) (124 mA 9|1.5 23,100]|Jet Pilot (122). 
1947|Double Jay (3) (115) Soe 6|2.01 20,250]|Equibit (122) 
1948]War Trophy (6) (1141s)... 2.29 2-5) 19,500 


Galactic (122). 


PIMLICO SPECIAL (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) PIMLICO OAKS (3 YR. OLDS, FILLIES) 
Yr.; Winner, age, weight .| Time ,|Doll’rs Fur.| Time |Doif’ 


10,000]|Fairv Chant (121).......... -49 4.) 
1 Cis Marion (121) 4 3 


Winner, weight 


NNEN 

nnnine dines 

KIONS Hoo 
sf 


a tp 
MeO be 
CNG 


OOwowowoooodo 
iS) 
1 
an 


SRA 


4 
¢ 
ic} 
ia 


t 
1948/Citation (3) (120). . Scattered (121).. 


, Grand National Steeplechase 
The Grand National (established 1837) is run over a course of 4 miles, 856 yards for 4-year-olds ¢ 


up. The race was run (1837-1838) at Maghull and then without a break at A: iverpt 
except in the World War I years, 1916-1919, when it was moved to Gatwick. intree, Renta i 


Winner Owner Winner Owner 


Master Robert 
-++..»|Double Chance...... 
Jack Horner 


9 ‘Reynoldstown. . 
1936. ...,|Reynoldstown. 
1937...../Royal Mail 5 
1938.....|Battleshin,. +++..|Mrs. M 
Pont Scott 
1939..,..|/Workman...........|Sir Alex M 
1940 ‘Bogskar..........,.|Lord Stalb! 
2, 1943, 1944, 1945; not run 
Lovely Cottage...... 
Caughoo.... 
Sheila's Cottage, 


AQUEDUCT — 1% miles 
Aqueduct, N. Y. 


_ Sporting Events—Horse Racing Ms 


: Other Winners on American Tracks in 1948 


CHURCHILL DOWNS—I mile 
Louisville, Ky. 


Winner Fur. | Time Event Winner Fur. 

..| Knockdown... -. Sty |1.44 3-5 | Debutante......|/Acoma.......... 5 

LO ieee Sweet Dream....} 8&6 |1.45 1-5 | Derby Trial... ../Citation......-. 8 
¢. +s. | Eternal Flag... .. 536 |1.06 2-5 | Clark. ......... Star Reward..... 84 

eee fee §'9 |1.45 2-5 | Bashford Manor. Kentucky Colonel) , 5 

ef ee: ie — 2 ee a} yaok’s Ws ae 8 
Sait 6 1. -5 ouisville ep..|Shy Guy........| 8 
oleae oe i 
16 3.44 4.5 pee aya shone 1 mile 

8% |1.43 2-5 . tanton, Del. 

~ f Ye 20 4.53 4-5 | Wilmington..... Ttsabet; . 5. ifs. 6 
.|Coincidence. . 7 1.26 2:5 | Brandywine.....|Tide Rips....... 836 

= USS AS es 1.12 1-5 | Polly Drummond| Raise YOUs.s <2 3 5 
.|Tourist List. ....] 16 3.44 4-5 | Kent.........-. Page Boots......- 8k 

Teh aes es 6 1.14 3-5 | Christiana......|Noble Impulse... 5 

. (Better Self. ..... 9 1.53 4-5 | Tom Roby Stpl.. Rank. . 5.1.28 16 
.|Loyal Legion. ..-| 9 1.52 2-5 | New Castle..... Miss Grillo...... ~ 86 

.|Lock and Key. . 16 3.39 2-5 
: ees PAAR, 5... So 644 [1.19 4-5 American Way...| 16 
Ser as {Conniver........| 9 1.42 3-5 


Arlington Heights, Ill. 
Miss Mommy....| 6 


a} 
= 
ao 
o 
aon 


je] 

z 

& 

8 
1D Pi 
PA DOOSOAM 


= 
S 
5 
4 
5 
& 
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Mays Landing, N. J 


Big Story. ..---- 5 
ae ey ee 6 

Seven League 9 

PRE aa satin ¢ 9 
.|Imacomin,......- 6 

ac ais Circus Clown....-| 6 
Rampart......:. 10 

Loe 3: eS 

Rampaft.....-...- 91 


BAY MEADOWS—1 mile 
San Mateo, Calif. 


6 

53 SONS 3 
GGR@. tu .\:- c 
Clark. ...- Stage G! ee Qe 

i a Derby|May Reward.:..| 8 
Merah a5- 6 

8 

Aateo.... 8 
Beadows... 5 f 9 
takes. .|Okey Sm SSE aah 


enile 5 


Belmont, N. Y 


WEE « 7 
Peat i-¢., 2’ 16 
OF RPE 8 
16 
16 
on. 
..|Green Baize. 5 
on|Mr. Busher. 5 
SES 3p-t- Escadru 9 
Smade Honeymoon 8% 
Bein. eas Adaptable.......| 20 
Flight.....-| 6 
. 2+... |Coaltown.....+- 8 
SRS FON is = (| Ea 16 
~12 
6 
Vi...) |Cplosal. .... 7 
nee sy 12 
ihe te ke 8 
Bite sonst 18 
iat Ieh “6 
BOWIE— 1 mile 
Bowie,Md. 
X :[Repansi cus ae | 2Ge rs 
eet lae Dri) ej. 8+ 
“'Torchator....-..| 4 


, 


ARLINGTON PARK—1% miles 


om 
ri 


ore 


a ca) ito kg TUL 
1 
Gr GVO Or G1 G11 G1 GLO Or 


eeeqere yen tt ttt 
be fe 


eminem RS 
ARN USnoonaue 


ATLANTIC CITY—i'% miles 


ar bay bat et 
Nowe 


tru ee 
Sueno 


pyr 
garg 


Ww 


S SeSin 


yb Pee 


oO BOTo 


Ce ww 
idee 


tar ei ie 


BELMONT PARK—11'%4 miles’ 


BER B=rSS SHH 
wr 


wor RAO 
SRR BSSGS SES 


pero eS oe 
ebeye 
Sues 


pent Cd Peet ND nt 
bad 
Swen 


Basileus..,..+.-- “844 11.46 


Page Boots......- 9 
{ Whiffenpoof*.. . 5h 
| Ennobled*.... . ae 
Stymis...4+309 =. 10 


Indian River 

Stpis Ges f 224 EURSOEG Ss 2 Soha 20 
Oaks... 5.5. ...{Miss Request...: 9 
* Dead heat. 


DEL MAR—1 mile 
Del Mar, Calif. 


Bing Crosby. ...|Prevaricator..... 6 
Coronado....... Denal. «a5 Zao 6 
San Diego...... Prevaricator..... 8% 
eT) aes Henpecker......| 8 
Seabiscuit. .....|Prevaricator..... 9 
Osunitas........ Some Gal.......| 6 
Del Mar Derby..|Frankly........- 845 


DETROIT—1 mile 
Detroit, Mich. 


Boots and 

Saddles.......|Porter’s Broom..| 6 
Cadillac. ..6.4.. Roi Rouge.......| 6 
Alger Memorial..|Sir Sprite.....-. 844 
MIMIC <2 35-0 Fancy Flyer. ...- 6 
Motor City..... Sir Sprite... ...- 84% 
La Balle. > 2.2... Porter's Broom..| 6 
Cavaleade......|Montayr......-- 84 
Independence 

DAV os, wees Sir Sprite.......-| 8% 
fgt tle Oe Sites Porter's Broom...| 8 
Turf Writers....|Roi Rouge.......| 6 
Governor’s...... Porter's Broom...| 6 
PROTON tye. ouae + Sun Herod... 6 
Frontier.;...«.-- Air Sallor=~ 4%... 9 
Strong-Lehr....|Sun Herod...... 6 
Martin Nathan- | al 

GOV sa east Sun Herod 6 


EMPIRE CITY—1 mile 
(Run at Jamaica, N. Y-.) 


Fleetwing:....-. Buzluz i.e etelerss 6 
Autumn Day....|Boomdeay.....- 6 
Questionnaire. ..|Domor........-- 8% 
eet First Flight.....-. 8 
Wakefield. ..... Capote ie satin 
East View...... 8% 
Comely:.. . = 63 02 844 
Demoiselle...... 84 
Daingerfield...- - ) 16% 
Ardsley........|Prince Quest..... 8% 
New Rochelle. ..|Miss Disco... .-< 6 
Inter’! Gold Cup|Citation........ o) 13 


FAIR GROUNDS—1 mile 
New Orleans, La. 


Louisiana Hdep. Dockstader.....- 
Le Compte...-- ack 5 Et aie. 


GARDEN STATE— 1 mile 
Camden, N. J. 


Camden......-- Macbeth.......- 6 
Colonial... .2..'- Itgabets.<.---++ 6 
Trenton. ..+..-- Double Jay.....- 9 
Princeton......- Rippey...--. 0-4 6 
Valley Forge....|Ramopart.....~.- 8 
Rancocas..;...-|Imacomin....,-- 5 


-5 | William Penn... 5 
N. J. Stallion... . Be 
OYREY). nt ere ee é 
| Vineland. ......}/Honeymoon.....- 839 
2-5 | Garden State. .,'Blue POten i tax 5 
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GOLDEN GATE—1 mile 
Albany, Calif. 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


LAUREL—1 mile 
Laurel, Md. 


Jamaica, N. Y. 


yn A 
Eternal 1 World. 
. |Fauttle, 


TeeneE RO ait miles 
Lexington, Ky. 


PRONE oj .. Coaltown....... 6 
PANG? Foss Bewitch 6 
LaFayette...... Irish Sun........ 4 
Blue Grass,.,... Coaltown....... 9 
‘Speclal Sh 
pecial....... GUA Sib. os } 
Breeders’ as i 
Futurity Olympia........ 6 


Pee ere coerce sae 
LI ihm Se bat Sm ih tf it 
SSRN Banae 


om 
i nt ee 
NN 


146 1-5 
1.49 1-5 


1.58 3-5 
1.11 3-5 


Event Winner Fur. Time Event nae 
Pacific. ..... '.../Pair Truckle.. ... 6 {1.09 Maryland 4 
San Franciscan..|Autocrat....... 816 |1.43 3-5 Futurity. ....|/Nokomis........ 1.16 
Oakland Hdep. Henpecker.. .-.-| 8% |1.42 4-5 | Queen iechetiey 1.52 5) 
Golden Gate Mile Preyaricator..... 8 1.34 2-5 | Butler Stpl.....|Drift..........- 3.53 I+ 
Golden Gate Frpemekt Ae Ae 2.33 B 

Derby sek Henpecker...... 9 1.47 4-5 | Mar 2.03 — 
Forty Wipers: .-|Shannon IiI...... 9 1.47 3-5 | 
Golden Gate Iluminable...... 1.46 2 

Hdep: .. 253...’ Shannon II...... 10 1.59 4-5 -|/Homogenize..... 3.55 1- 
Calif. "Centennial Old Rockport.. 8 1.36 2-5 ih ghee —- yee epee aS, ae a 

evy ChaseStpl.| American Miser 47 4 
LF EAM PARK—1 il 
as, Hallandale, Sig he LINCOLN. FIELDS—1 mile | 
Hallandale...... Harmonica 9 1.48 4-5 aos ’ 
Suwannee River.|Buzfuz. ... 6 {1.15 1-5 (Run at Washington Park) 
Gulfstream Park| Rampart 10 2.02 Ctete os is sak Eternal Reward 
HAVRE DE GRACE—1 mile Foti foe 3 ae Bierce 
Havre de Grace, Md. Sterersii. t 4.025 Delegate........ 
Chesapeake | Peabody 
IM aja e ew TORREY al. ov vice oe 6 1.12 2-5 Memorial. .... Billings 
Chesapeake... ... Citation Ree a rare's s 816 |1.45 4-5 | Miss America Miss Sal. 
SEEOPG V2 so 55,5, yal Legion 6 1.11 3-5 | La Salle........ Sternal Reward. . 
Edwarde Burke..|Contest......... 8% |1.43 3-5 | Lincoln........|Challe Anne 
he eee phia.. ees Ts 8 + = pe * Dead heat. } 
- Potomac....... even League. ss - MONMOUTH PARK—1 mile ~ | 
Havre de Grace. Natones ey Bae 9 1.49 2-5 ve ceten renee N. J. ert 2: i 
HAWTHORNE—1 mile Salvator Mile. ..|Vertigo I. 8 1.39 | 
ered coaee ed ‘| Givens Ci 6 |tit gon 
A elect. ..... .|Cireus Clown. 
Ina Se ope eae ee [98 51) ae i ae Long Branch... .|Beauchef.. 816 11.45 1-1 
Speed.......... illings........- 5 114-5.) Gollegm -. 222.0. Raise You. ..| 5% |1.05 425 
Autumin........ IBMngs. 3.55 816 |1.46 Omnibus. Flash Burn 9 1.50 2.58 
Juvenile Hdep...|John’s Joy....... 6 1.13 1-5) NF Futurity,. "*|Raise You... Se 5% 1.06 
Hawthorne Gold Lamplighter. .|First Nighter 814 |1.444 
ale see Pee Billings. ........ 10 2.06 ETT tok tes Compliance... |_| 8i< |1.45 on 
Charles W. Bid- . iene Taos Tide Rips....... 10 2.03 1-55 

will Memorial.|Oration......... 9 1.54 4-5 Sapling......_¢! Blue Peter. |” 6 1.12 4-55 
Hawthorne $7 Molly Pitcher... |Comargo.....__. 8% |1.45 5a j 
mee of ke a TN ang : a. res Le 3 UMSON......:. Erigeron........ 6 11:12 2-55 

mols ngs oc an Fo Thales 2k Noble Heto.....- 10 |2.061 
HIALEAH PARK—1¥% miles NARRAGANSETT PARK—1 mile t 
‘ =. ra Fla. é ‘ena Pawtucket, R. I. 
ugural....... elegate........ : ~5 P Spring... .2..o:. | Turbines one eae 5 
eet wai See ne ee Ai) ee : eh . Digexetcus Be as : 1 a 
Oy: ERE sya ve M@HNO. iy. oS a. -49 3- alley. 2 .-.3<< George Gains. 1. 
Palm Beach... ./Delegate........ 7 1,24 2-5 | Providence... .. Vulcan's Forg 83 ta i 
Jasmine........ PORTO ne any Ss 6 1.10 3-5 | Governor's...... Reb 8+ |1.41 4-5 
Bougainvillea Master Bid.. ||. 916 |2.01 IN ISOEY 55/5 08 54s |1.044 
Bahamas....... 2 ae Saas 7 11.23 1-5 | Roger Willams. 844 |1.44 1-5 
Columbians. . -|Cosmic Missile. . 7 {1.24 Mary Dyer..... A 84 |1.44 4-5 

minole....... AOD ees Sk cs 7 1.23 Rhode Island. . 9 1.51 2-5 
Michennan Rates EP MONO, . Sees: 3] 1.49 2-5 | Pawtucket...... - Marna 6 1.11 2. 
Evergiades,.....|Citation......... 9 1,49 Jeanne d’Arc.. 6 1.12 1 
Uy Se at peeeae en cee a Pit 1-5 | James H. Con- ‘ 

eac’ ud Poker...... 2.29 1-5 
eeeantie Stakes \Oscax tee 3 ret nors Memorial.|Noble Impulse. . 6 1.113 

Shotsilk*..)/] 9  |1/50 OAK LAWN—1 mile 

Black Helen... . parte. tg 150 Hot Springs, Ark. 
* Dead heat. : Arkansas Derby.| Fertile Lands....| 9  |1.51 

HOLLYWOOD PARK—1 mile PIMLICO—1 mile 

Inglewood, Calif. ‘ Baltimore, Md. 4g 

Inglewood...... With Pleasure....) 6 1.11 1-5 | Baltimore Spg...|Little Harp...... 6 |1.14 2-5 
Golden Stat | Dixie. cr ask OLVENG S. cesta ele 914 |2.01 3 

Breeders... ...|On Trust........ 8% |1.43 Jennings....... Nathaniel....... 6 1.11 1- 

Will Rogers Beh Ss eoulation ek oe 6 1.11 Jervis Speineer \ ; 
onaut....... Shannon IT... .) 816 |1.42 2-5 tpl... ....... Lieut. Weil...... 16 3.47 1-5 
OPCS ae Flying ee. g 1.39 3-5 | Governor Bowie.|Pilaster..... |. 7! 14 2.55:3- 
PVM) i010 a's 0% o's Hemet Ae 845 11.43 3-5 SMareucrite ae Alsab’s Day..... 84 [1.45 
OINOMA . 0... Drumbeat. . 84s |1.44 Janney. . 7. 02 iitans. 5 ees ees 6 1.10 4 
Coquette. ...... One Prustcis.. | Sis [433.5 Battleship Stpl..|Genancoke: ... |” 16 |3.51 3-5 
Starlet... 20... Star Fiddle. . |). 6 {1.12 3-5 | Lady Baltimore. part........ 816 |1.46 2- 
Hagein......... Audacious... ..)! 6 |1.11 3-5 | Exterminator. . .|Pilaster. 2.2... 1634 |3.39 2 
Sunseé......5.. Drumbeat....... 13 |2:41 pany Was aaa Aap iabte: tau Pale 24° «(16.10 4 
JAMAICA—1 mile Rae ee 20. 14-14 aes 


ROCKINGHAM PARK = mile 
Salem, N. H. 


Granite State. ..]/Andys Se. "3 8 : 
General Green...|Gay Spark. re 10 4 
Well. Det Agrarian-U. . 6 1111 
SANTA ANITA—1 mile 
Arcadia, {Calif, 

Calif. Breeders. .|Call Bell........ 8 1.36 

7 1.22 

7 1,24 

6 1.10 

9 1.50 

8% |1.44 

$ 1.11 

1.23 

9 1.49 

7 1.23 

10. 2.03 

8 1.43 

834 11.46 

8% 11.43 
9 1,49 7 

84 11.44 
9 ‘11.49% 


Set 
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SARATOGA—1'% miles TROPICAL PARK—1% miles 


_ Saratoga, N. Y. : N 
(First 12 days at Jamaica, N. Y.: Mapes. ant, 5S ee 
final 24 days at Saratoga) Event Winner Fur. | Time 


Event 
sh ‘Fur. | Time | Bradley Mem.. ..|Saggy......--. +: gig |i.44 1-5 
Abany.......-- Noble Impulse... 12 3-5 Double Event (1)|Colosal. ......-- 9 1.49 2-5 
MAG FS eu. Mount Marcy. - 441-5 Double Event (2)|Colosal. ........ 9 1,49 3-5 
chants and 4 Coral Gables. ..~|Delegate......-- 814 11.43 1-5 
ene il eanohets: «.o~ - 59 Gov. Caldwell... |Speedy Lee...... 6 1.12 1-5 
Te eg ee -06 4-5 
2 eae 38 ra UNITED HUNTS—1% miles 
e 05 1-5 
a ; Gattery 07 rete Belmont, N. Y- 
eae ‘ é 5 ‘art Writers 
ae See 51 4-5 Stpl........./Pebalong......-- 16 3.50 3-5 
“03 1-5 | Turf and Field. . Newsweekly... .< & 1.36 4-5 
‘‘s il Temple Gwath- 
: SUFFOLK DOWNS—1 mile mey Stpl..... Adaptable. .....- 20 =«(14,51 2-5 
Boston, Mass. 
Governor's... ..- Dockstader...... 1.39 1-5 — i 
feaul Revere... [Flag Drill... .--- 6 |t-11 2-5 WASHINGTON FARE ttt 
@ ommonwealth.. Calvados.......- 814 11.49 1-5 Homewood, Ill. 
; : hoe 5 a ONE -- +. Rippey...-..---- 7 {1.22 
Searels 5 1.02 2-5 Gearge Woolt ne y 
fe 2 Memorial. . . . |Ol’ Ski Ps coe 1.12 1-5 
-fRetey Cotter---| 8 it 3-6 | Sheidan.....-- Star Reward, cc] 8 fh a8 
é “3 | Artfuls......--- ewitch..... ‘ - 
-|Quarter Pole... ..| 874 |1-44 2-5 | fcadowland. . ..|Stud Poker... ..- 914 |1.55 2-5 
re | 9 Jy53 4-5 | Misty Isle. . In the Pink...... 1.24 2-5 
: a 51s 11.05 2-5 Drexel. . . . Coaltown.....-.-| 8 {1-36 4-5 
Sic 1145 1-5 | Whirlaway. -.-. Colosal.,.....+++ 9 1.48 1-5 
5 515 |1.07 Great Western. .\Tre Vit....-.--- 6 1,09 1-5 
Pe 7 Oo ees Wer hea FBG ee Bs Sac d States... eee: Drive.....| 6 1.10 1-5 
TANFORAN—1 mile everly.......-1/ Honeymoon. ..-- 8 1.35_ 
an Bruno, Calif. < 
aos ital 6 1.11 , WOODBINE PARK—1\% miles 
a eS m Trust.......-| 84 {1.45 
eo Please Me... ....|) 836 |1-44 Toronte; Sues 
ShannonIl...... 9 1.50 4-5 | King’s Plate. .. .|Last Mark.....- ae \1.52 
Record of Man o’ War 
1919, AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 
a 
Dist. Wt. | Fin. Time Place Pu 


1 59 Belmont aL 2508 
1 1:05 3-5 Belmont 4,200 
1 1:06 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
1 1:01 3-5 Aqueduct 2,825 
1 1:13 Aqueduct ' 4,800 
1 1:12 2-5 Saratoga 7,600 
2 1:11 1-5 Saratoga f 700 
1 1:12 Saratoga 7,600 
1 1:13 Saratoga 24,600 
1 1:11 3-5 Belmont 26,650 


LD 


= Ae ee 1% 126 1 1:51 3-5 Pimlico $23,000 
PE oe 1 118 1 1:35 4-5 Belmont 4,825 
Say (rbot ats sid 1% 126 1 2:14 1-5 Belmont 7,950 
See baa 1 135 1 1:41 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
a Seed 1% 126 1 1:49 1-5 Aqueduct 4,850 
“ea eee 13-16) 131 1 1:56 3-5 Saratoga 4,700 
eee ee 1% 129 1 2:01 4-5 Saratoga 9,275 
Oe ee oe 1% 126 1 2:40 4-5 Belmont 15,040 
Re Boor 1% 118 1 2:28 4-5 Belmont 5,850 
PETE Slee ence lap 5 sik e* 11-16, 138 1 1:44 4-5 Havre De Grace 6,800 
BET Siig eee e Bom 1% 120 1 2:03 Kenilworth Park| 80,000 
in| [eenatensabie ar mare Be) VRS SES 
$166,140 - 


. **M against Sir Barton. 
eart attack (Nov. 1, 1947) at the Faraway Farm 
t ton, Ky., where the big red stallion 


It is estimated that Mano’ War brought approximately $1,000,000 in prize 
xington. 


h 29, 1917, in the late August Belmont’s stables near Le: His 
ng sales (1918) 


Mahubah. Riddle bought him at the Saratoga yearli: 
de his first start, as a two-year-old, at Belmont, June 6, 1919, and won. 
in the Sanford Stakes at Saratoga 


in 21 starts was when Upset beat him 


1919). z 
War, after his retirement (1921), sired many fam 

Battleship, Clyde Van Dusen, Bateau and Fair Manhurst. During 
500,000 persons visited his farm 


jrement, more than i, 
heart attacks in 1947, the public was excluded. ; e 


Crown Winners, Owners and Jockeys 


of his owner, Samuel D. | 


Triple 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 

ear Horse Owner . Jockey | Year Horse - ete 8 Bre a cere 
: ; ‘ 1 1a: farren g , ArcaTo 
Preto, (Sok. ty Bok ees ie cout way. Mrs. J. D, Hertz_J. Longden 
Gallant Fox William Woodward E. 6 1946. Assault R. J. Klebere W. Mehrtens 
Omaha W. Woodward W. Saunders | 1947 ‘Citation Warren Wright EE. Arcaro 
War Admiral S, D. Riddle C. Kurtsinger ! 1948 Citation Warren Wright EE. Arcaro. 


aa ns : : 


2 
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World’s Best Horse Racing (Running) 


} Age |Weisht 


Records 


Distance Horse Yrs.| Lbs. Time Date Track 
i \ 4 Min, Sec. 
—e ce my 1947, Feb, 27/Santa Anita, Cafit. 


0 32 
0 26 4-5 Mexico City, Mex. 


is & 5 
21-2 |Tie Score.. 0 39 ‘ 5 Juarez, Mex. 


81-2 |Joe Blair. . 


- 2-5 Mexieo City, Mex. 
4 4 1-2 ae 4-5 16] Belmont Park, N. Y. 
5-8 1-5 10| Juarez, Mex. 2 | 
5 1-2 KAOAGR, ahah ee 1-5 27| Coral Gables, Fla, =, 
- 5 3-4 Koo cweee ae 2-5 8] Yonkers, N. Y-. ‘ 
*3-4/- |Broken Tendril....... 1-5 6| Brighton, England ; 
3-4 Pair Druckle, 2) 2. css 2-5 4|Golden Gate, Calif. Mf 
Mided, IBDARK oo 5... eae nie ws 4-4 9) Miami, Fla. \ 
d-5)1, 5-0" |Honeymoon......... 4-5 3] Hollywood Park, Calif. i 
Seon  WUZUS, . Ls. os 4-5 |1947, June 20| Hollywood Park, Calif. 
Hquipoise. 6. ..c.5..- 2-5 |1932, June 30] Arlington Park, ill. 
70 yds.|South Dakota........ 1945, Aug. : River Downs, Ohio 


1947, Oct. Golden Gate Park, Calif. 
1936, April 11)/San Bruno, Calif, 
1939, Oct. 10} Lexington, Ky. + | 
1946, Sept. 14 Pawtucket, Rois a 
1939, June 21/B rea Eng 
1947; July 26) Hollywood Park Calif. 
12) Belmont Park, Xy 
18} Newmarket, Eng. 
25] Miami, Fla, 

4| Belmont Park, N. Y. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
8| Montevideo, Uruguay 
8} Hallandale, Fla. 
8| Salisbury, Eng. 
27| Pawtucket, R. I. 
28) Newbury, Eng. 
27| Linfield, Eng. 
8] Tijuana, Mex. 
12| Pimlieo, Md. 
Tijuana, Mex. 
Washington Pk., Chica 
Tijuana, Mex. 
Agua Caliente, Mex. 
Ww ee as Chicago” 
Louisville, Ky. 


- 
a 
iJ 
a 


Count Speed......... 
Indian Broom........ 
@halledon.. 2"... 56: 
Lucky Draw......... 
Saint Andrews II..... 


-8 
-16 


1 
3 
3-16 


Peee 
Coa 


he 


£EL 


Lare 
bio 
a 
g 


Stud Poker. . 

Man o’ War. 
Historian. 

Buen Ojo.... sata 
Pharawell..s Joc. 3... 


| ahaa ai rad Leal 


109 
how 
; a} 

OW OYUN OF 


COO CIO C9 CO He TOT OO GOH 9 HC He He 0 09 HO Co DO eC Ch 


Momo Flag...._..._- 
Centurion. .......... 


_ 
' 

e 

QR 


Ce RAIA UANSSOWR SOR RIE ORR RUOAIHA US 
Laie w Col 


1 
woo 


bhowoks 


si 
oo 


1940, Aug. 
1912. Oct. 


SSS UT HB 9 9 2 9 9D ID ED I I BIN ft ba ek fk pk ff J fk fk Jt ft SS 


1 
1 
1 
1 
‘1 
1 
1 
1 
ab 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
iL 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 


OUR OO OOD HO 


~ 
i 
on 


*Made on down-hill course. 


Leading ao ae Goer Steeplechases) 


Ye. | Jockey M'ts.) Won Jockey ie Jockey 3 


1940. |Earl Dew... .: 
D 


oy (I 1947 .| J. den. 4. 
: |B. James x 1948*| J. conpaan ei 
7.|J. Adams, , 

-'J. Longden. . 


15 Leading Money-Winning Horses* 


Horse Sts. | Ist | 2nd | 3rd |Amt. won Horse Sts. | Ist | 2nd | 3rd jAmt. won 
Stymie....... 126] 35 | 32 | 26 | $911,335|| First Fiadle...| 95 | 93 241 2 
Citation: 26 | 24 s 0 820,250||Sun Beau..._. 74 WP 199 lead 10 $3786 

Nie 63 | 36 | 14 5 773,700||Pavot........| 32] 14 6 2 

rete 5e ee 33 | 16 5 5 626,620|| Phalanx**_ 35 8 6 
Whey. 60 32 15 9 561,161||Honeymoon**.| 46 17 6 5 
mimorotter®. 2 21 20 13 445,535|| Alsab.... , wf, Sl" |) (BS Ae 5 
eabiscu 437,730|| 5B ; 

On Trust**...°| 45 | 16 | 11 9 414,120 sisahige 5 are heme 6 


“To Oct. 15, 1948. _**Still racing. 
Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Year 


perte Amount}| Year Horse Amount}|| Year horse “ [Amou. 
ee ee ereereriak: & Par youre — 
-| Anita pears ; -|Challedon, . 


..|High Strung ... || 153/590!| 1940; |Bimel 
en --|Blue Larkspur. . gay nA 
Rive ics. - |Gallant ages MEE. 


ce Omaha 


ny’ coca waerarel ‘ ig 
. .|(Seabiscutt ai ; cit sd 
-\Stagehand...... 


Horse Champions by Classet™ in 1948 
Source: Staff members of Triangle emetet y publishers of Daily Racing Form 


pores of es . Citation 3- nv ene ones colt or Handicap, ile - Citaaiag 


*To Nov. 15, 1948. 


ine omens oe Pe ie m 
tie ae Blue Peter S-Foarold, filly |” “Misa Request moe filly o 
Myrtle Charm |/3-year-old...., ||” Citation tee wllscaoeces eee 


EG nes, tetas -Blue Peter 


+ j 
‘ a 
, 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing: Amateur Rowing 


cy _ Winners of Famous Harness Stakes 
Source: Roger Duncan, Executive Vice President, United States Trotting Association 
\ HE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) : 


Best 
Winner Time Value ||Yr. Winner 


Best 
Time | Value 


sa ea ae ee ee 
$55,484 (11939—Peter Astra..........-. 2:0414 | $40,502 
56,859 -|}1940—Spencer Scott.........- 2:02 43,658 
ee ae Hee Bee See he ae 

a 2—The Ambassador......- 2:0: 38,9 

Mary Reynolds 40,459 ||1943—Volo Song.....-..+.-.-- 2:02%5 42,298 
Lord J 25.845 ||1944—Yankee Maid.......... 2:04 34,010 
33,521 ||1945—Titan Hanover........- 2:04 50,196 
saa ah ; 35.643 ||1946—Chestertown..........| 2:02)4 50,995 
£: oe ae 37.912 ||1947-—Hoot Mon......-....-- 2:00 45,417 
's—MeLin Hanover : 37.962 |\1948—Demon Hanover....... 2:02 32,500 


ea FOX | HORSEMAN READING 
t STAKE 


Winner eciivia 


KENTUCKY 
FUTURITY 


FUTURITY FUTURITY 


iy 


Time| Winner Time|Winner Time 


= 3 yr. old trotters : 
5 134\Essie Hanover.. .2:10 McLin Hanover . 2:00: 
2:04 2:07. |Congressional. ..2:07}4|Peter Astra..... 2:02 
220334 .2:02%|MacAbigail. .... 2:09 44|Spencer Scott. . .2:02 
2:04%4 2:01 |Lucy Hanover...2:07% Bill Gallon...... 220214 
-.2:053% 2:0714|Miss Thelma... .2:06%4) mo race 
2:06 %|Darnley......-- 2:0434|Hester Hanover. 2:07 no race 
....2:06% ..2:05%|Ruth’s Day....- 2:0734| no race a 
ver .2:0945 2:05 14|Mighty Ned.... .2:06 no race é 
_.2:02 |Vietory Song... .2:01%4|Eben Scott.2..-. 2:1144| Victory Song... .2:00%4 
”°3:013%4|Way Yonder. . . .2:033¢ Jenko Hanover..2:13 |Hoot Mon S35 se-. 2:04% 
as 2:03 %|Egan Hanover... 230232 |Snappy Ann... “2:69 |Egan Hanover...2:03 % 
Other Harness Winners in 1943 


Event | Wianer Time Value 


ean Trotting Championship. .-...------- Sidney Hanover....-.....--+ 2.03 2-5 $25,000 
ieton Farm Stake (T).-....------+-+++++-> Miss’ Tilly... ee es en -05 25,446 
BR CD, ods Sin ap a meh < eae a Tndian Land... .... <ij-+<--5 5 ee eee 50,000 

(1% mi.) 
Ne Bo Sa ROUUBy. fe aa bis =} ae ae ee oe 2.31 3-5 50,000 

on ; (1% mi.) 
ee eo ee ene Miss Tilly. .....- 6-2 ee eens 2.05 3-5 20,650 
it Brown JUS (P).. 2. . ewes rerieses cee Knight Dream....---------+ 2.07 1-5 47,528 
Mittat Stake (P)i...0-.-2.----qrsete ree FOU. LIMO sj. 5-2 cae + © vas wees ip 2.04 15,727 
Mahon Memorial (P)....-.------------""* Good ‘Time. <.+..-2-+-s-«+-: 2.03 2-5 19,871 
MAES le Son oo ab ey apse’ cir 2 oes Goose BaV...... 0656s ee eee 4.17 3-5 40,000 

(2 mi.) 
mal Pacing Derby....----++----+----++"" Goose Bay...-.----- 2.03 25,000 
pvelt Two-Mile (T)....-.+--+++-++-+- _,.|Proximity....... 4.17 40,000 
BemnriieGD)) oo. + eaten hee meee Otis Hanover... A eee 10,744 
@ Farm (P) (Two divisions)...-----+----- Navy Hal......- eof [2.07 2-5 7,50 
Knight Dream......-...-++- | 2.03 2-5 7, 


Harness Racing Champions of 1948 


Source: United States Trotting Association 
PACERS 


ee Sek Mile Track 
HL sekalitg :58 4-5 | Aged: Grattan McKlyo &. «ss seer ssterns 1:59 4-5 


Half-mile Track 


mity..:...---- Dam. ven on s'ere 48 2:02 1-5 | Aged: Jimmy Creed... sss ss srserrress 2:01 2-5 

ear-olds: Fedor.....----+---- “2:04 3-5 | Four-year-olds: Goose: Bay. ....-+-++- ye 1 

year-olds: Demon Hanover. . - 2:04 Three-year-olds: Knight Dream = 

ear-olds: Bangaway...---------*** 2:09 2-5 | Dwo-year-olds: Golden Mite...........-+- 
selected by a poll of 181 leading riders and racing Me 


racing champions of the year as "4 
— 199 points: Demon Hanover, 170; Knight Dream, $6; Proximity, 69; Good Time, 


ng money-winning harness horse of 1948; Egan Hanover, 3-year-old troter, $67,567.09. 
all-time record for harness horse auctions was set at the 1948 Standardbred Sale, Harrisburg, Pa., 
12, with sales totaling $1,024,550.00. ? 

time record for attendance for 145-night season—1,197,627—set at Roosevelt Raceway, West-- 
» Ge. 3., 1948. 


Dee ON oe 
Amateur Rowing in 1948 
: Source: National Association of Amateur Oarsmen 4 
r MPI NATIONAL CHAMP NSHIPS 
ee C PRIALS aot eee ) Senior 145-Ib. quad—Undine Barge Club (Webster a 


~ CHAMPIONSHIPS i. 
oared Freed, Barker, Derkits). 
iB shells—University of California oe ea Vesper B: c. (G. Migibayenes noe 


t , Ahlgren, Hardy, 

A ed See eiiseh Ahlg y Intyre, Campbell, |} Kelly)- -riiadee eae 
ales. r 14-mile dash—J. , -c. 
ner. Ji shelisfwith cox—University of Wash-| Sehicy 145-1b. double—Undine Barge Club is. 


eels NOD ari ESS Mor- | parker, ae aes dash—T. McCreesh, Penn 

= with cox—Vesper B. C., Philadelphia (To- panier i dake ay oe . sh, 

Denney, McIntyre). cask: {as-1p. single—Joseph Angyal, New York 
-oared shells without cox—Yale (Perew,| a. c. : 

Griffing, Kingsbury). ; tSiermediate eights—Detroit B.C. (Free, Sulll- 
‘without cox—Yale (R. Stephan, J, Wade | van, Raynor, Te a Costello, Braun, Grabowski, 

: _ 4 oaichenlaub, Hubbard). f 

x and rk’| Senior 145-1b. eights—Westside Rowing Club, a 
eects ge 2 New York | | Sem, (FP. Holzer, Atonica, Rosborough, May, 
B. Kelly, Jr., Vesper B. C. Fleming, Sullivan, Graham, J. Holzer, C, Upper). 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Trotting and Pacing Records 
Seurce: United States Trotting Association . 
TROTTING RECORDS 


048, 8 rd Temple Harvester, Aurora, Ill., Aug. 5, 
1 


15. Bie in a ee over half-mile track, Daylee, 
Freehold, N. J., ug. 30, 1941, 1:00. 
‘xe mile (world’s agora), Grevnound, * Lexington, 
Nes *Sept. 29, 19 
a a ie Greyhound, Springfield, Il., 


le, 
Aare 21, 1936, 1:5 


1 mile on halt matie track, gelding, Greyhound*; 


Goshen. N. Y., July 16, 


1937, 1.593 


1 mile by a stallion, Spencer Scott*, Lexington, 
, Ky., Sept. 24, 1941, 1:5744. 

1 mile on half-mile track. stallion, Dr. Spencer, 
Delaware, Ohio, Sept, 1946, 2:0114. 


1 mile driven by a 
Dale Hanover, (Mrs. 


lady on half-mile track, 


E. R. Harriman), Middie- 


town, N. Y., Aug. 13,'1941, 2:0534. 


Two-year- “old, stallion, 
ton, Ky., Oct. 
_ Two- “year- -old ‘gelding, 
_ ton, Ky., Oct. 


Titan Hanoy er, Lexing- 


Pronto Don, 2:03, Lexing- 


Two-year- old “aly, Hanover’ s Bertha, Lexington, 


Ky.. Oct. 15, 1929, 2.0 


Shee tigrs Ane sialon any Hanover,* Du 
uoin, Ill., Sept. 5, 1945,%1: 
Three-year-old gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 


Til., Aug. 21, 1935, 2:00. 


K our-year-old stallion, Spencer Scott, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 27, 1941, 1:5734 

Four-year-old stallion, race record, Victory Song, 
1:5735, Aug. 13, 1947, at Springfield, Il. 

Four-year-old gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 


Tll., Aug. 21, 1936, 1.5744 
Four-year-old mares, 


‘Ouolee Hanover, 2:0135, 


Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 19, 1947, on half-mile track. 


1 mile by a mare, 
Oct. 4, 1938, 1:5634. 

1 mile by a xearling, 
Oct. 2, 1912, 2.1534 


Rosalind, Lexington, Ky., 


Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., 


1 mile, by a itor your -old (driven by Alma 
Sheppard, eleven years old), Dean Hanover*, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Sept. 24, 1937, 1.5815 

1 mile, by : a five-year- old, Greyhound, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 28, 1937, 1:56. 

1 ‘mile, by a six-year-old, meee *Lexing- 


ton, Ky., Sept. 29, 1938, 
1 mile, to high- -wheel 


1:5 
sulky, Lou Dillon*, Cleve- 


nen aes Sept. 12, 1903, 2:05. 
Sesh? wheel a ais on half-mile track, 
Peter" Buuliken* Goshen, N. ¥., Aug. 20, 1914, 


271414. 


1 mile, Under hac eect Greyhound*, Lexington, 
44 


Ky., Sept. 27, 1940, 


Fastest two heats, *Mibbie Hanover, Old Orchard 
Beach, Me., July 24, 1941, 1:5834, 1:59. 

Fastest two heats on half- Sai track, Austin 
Hanover, Lincoln, Ill., Aug. 10, 1945, 2.0214, 2.02. 


Fastest two heats by 
track, Titan Hover. 
1944, 2.0549, 2.034. 


two-year-old on half-mile 
Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 19, 


Fastest three eats, Greyhound, Goshen, N. Y., 


ie mile, Directum I*, 
1916, .5534 

1 mile, “Billy Direct, 
tape, 4:55. 


PACING 
Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 


*Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 


1 mile, by a ey Direct, *Lexington, 


cay Sept. 28, 1938 


mile by & mare, Her Ladyship, *Indianapolis, 


ma. Sept. 17, 1938, 1:5734 
1 mi 


le, by a gelding, 
N. sa Sept, 23, 1903, 


Pence Alertt, New York, 


1 mile, driven by_a ‘indy, Highland Scott (Mrs. 


R. Harriman), Goshen 


1:5914. 


en, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1929, 


1 mile ina weiss Directum I., Cola yi sa 


1 mile, half mile tack Billy tse Altamont, 


N. Y., Oct. 18, 1939, 
1 mile, yearling ay 
Ind., Oct, 20, 1939, 2:1 


Royal Lady, Indianapolis, 


1 mile, two-year’ ily. Ann Vonian*, Lexington, 
20249. 


Byes Sept. 26, 1939, 
yeliow 
2:0) 


mile, two-year-old filly on half-mile track, 
Blossom, Hamburg, N. ¥., Aug. 21, 1941” 


1 een yearling Sree Frank Perry*, Lexington, 


i Sept. 12, 1911 
1 mile, two- ~year-old 


=o mages Dream, Lex- 


ington, Ky., 2:00325, Oct. 2, 194 
1 mile by two- -year-old-colt, in race, Knight 


Dream, 2:0025, Oct. 2, 


the racer, 


*Against time. +Paced by runner to sulky carrying a wind or dust shield, the runner pr 


1947, Lexington, Ky. 


Aug. 13, 1936, 2:01. 2:06%4, 2:00; Rosalind, Lexing 
ington, Ky., Sept. 30, 1937, 2:02, 2:00, 1:5944. 
Fastest four heats. Nibble Hanover, winner 
second and fourth heats, Spencer Scott bears 
first heat, Earl's\ Moody Guy, winner 
nee Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1941, 2:004 ort 189% 
2:03. 


a fourth heats, Morate of first hea: 
Ill., Sept. 10, 1942, 2:0614, 2: 0572, ay O54. 


rae and Blue Boy, Van Wert, Ohio, ro 
116 miles, Greyhound*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sep 
14, 1937, 3.0215. " 
2 miles, Greyhound*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. ai 
1939, 4:06. ’ 
2 miles on half-mile track, Oger te Westbu Ay 
Long Island, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1948, 4.17. 
3 miles, Lee Stout*, Trumansburg, N. ¥., Oct. 1 
1939, 6:4915. 
3 miles in race, Fairy Wood, Minneapolis, Minn 
July 1, 1895, 7:1645 5 
4 miles, Bertie’ R., Blackpool, England7. Sept. 
11, 1899, 9:58. 
4 miles, Senator L., San Jose, Cal., (reg.), Now. 
2, ae 10:12. 
5 miles in race, half-mile prsce Imogene Con- 
stantine, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 10m. 13:6 4, 
10 miles, Pascal*, New York, N. Py} (reg.) ¥ 
2, 1893, 15. 
10 aie in race, Controller, San ee Cc 
(rgg.), om = 2, EN 12314 , 
miles, Black Rod* Aiken, Pa 25, 
1982, 28-31. 2 S. C., March 
mniles, en. Taylor*, San Fran L, 
Feb. 21, 1857, 1.47.59. ane a 
50 miles, Ariel*, Albany, N. Y., May 5, 18 


eter 
es, Conqueror*, Centervill eae 
12, 1058. pees q) ville, L. Ne 
rotting records by a team, Greyhound a 
Rosalind*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5, 939, 1:58 


By a tandem team, *John R. McElwyn a 
ra ip Harrier, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 7, 193 


‘These abreast: llollyrood oe Calumet Fi 
buaue, MacAubrey, Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1937, | 
‘Four in hand, Damania, pair 
Mustapha, Chicako, Mi, July 4 3 1896, 3 30 
ur in hand to coac fhe Mevaebeg Cal 
Stock, John R, McElwyn and Hollyresd Eerriel 
Suffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12, 1936, 2: on 
Trotting record with Tunning ma i ce _ - 
ae time, Uhlan*, Lexington, Ky., 
2 


Double a horse, Calumet Evelyn, etl ‘ 
Ky., Sept. ee 1935, 1:5914 y 
Oat, 2 1936 tee ce Sea 14 (p), Lexington, ES 
RECORDS 


re puro ign i, Sean at, faa 
eee two aes “Adlos, ape t ti . es 
ba en 158. 10% Dy two-year- ata ate ae ae 
seers _ 
a a ety Sester, Delaware, Sept 
1937, 3:12. ee Soot 
“aera ts 
| af, ROL a, Dy i 
a oe ee 
ete ae alle ek a 
Wie, Be SNS Naa dy a 

1005, 4: te Pointer, tena rai 
a) 49°; 7:3145, : 

4 miles, Joe reer ies ss Knoxville, Iowa 


Nov. 13, 1891, 


5 miles jane us Peter, Sa} 
ieee + Quebec, Canada, Se) 


RPM ie Pee pik soy SSeS 


Sporting Events—Swomming Records 


World’s Swimming Records 
Approved by International Swimming Federation as of Sept. 9, 1941. 


Several better times await 


onsideration. 
i MEN’S FREE STYLE 
fz Distance | Time 1 Holder | Country | Where made | Date 
00 yards.. \49.7 s |Alan Ford lo. S Ac: IN rehab a4 
ae hi gh ewes Wey eae pa a ray AOS = -|New Haven C \Ma 
OO meters... ..-. (55.9 mitre. :e. Alan Ford. ...2:.--- iW. S. New even, Gonns eg 13° 194d 
meters....... 2m. 05.4 s .|Alex Jany. .-..--.+- |France Marseilles, France. . . |Sept. 20, 1946 
20 wrardal;'. >. . >. 12m. 07.1 s...../W. Smith........... jU. S.A Columbus, Ohio. Feb. 12; 1944 
OO yards.....<.- 3m. 4.45s...... \Jack Medica........ |Chicago, eet Se Apr. 10; 1935 
300 meters... 3 Da, 22.6 6. 2. \Jack Medica........ Chicago, Ill.......-- ‘Apr. 11) 1935 
00, meters....-... 4m, 38:5 s..... WwW. Smith... -.s..-s- (Honolulu, T. H...... Apr 16, 1941 
0 Yards........ 2 gi 38.84...) \W. Smiths, .2..3-.-% Honolulu. T. H..).).|May 13; 1941 
UO yards......-. m. 16.3 s.....|Jack Medica.....-.- New York.......-:. Apr 6, 1935 
00 meters....... 5 m. 56.5 s.....|Ralph Flanagan Miami, Fla. ..s..2.. {Apt 3, 1988 
300 meters....... 9m. 50.9 s..... WW. Ginith.. <<. oss as Honolulu, T. H...... July 24; 1941 
80 yards........ m, 54.6 8....: iW. Smith..........- New London, Conn. ./Aug: 10, 1942 
* yards... - 11 m. 37.48 .\Jack Medica .|Portland, Ore.....-. July 29) 1933 
000 meters... . - 12 m. 33.8 s F. Amano......---- ‘Tokyo, Japan....... ‘Aug. 10; 1938 
meters... .. 18 m. 58.8 s....\F. Amano..... "* <i l|ekyo; Japan....... Aug. 10, 2938 
mi... . . . Be 120 m. 298... ... |K. Nakama |. §. A....|New London, Conn. .|Aug. 3) 1942 
)0 yard relay....|3 m. 24.5s..... Great Lakes Naval. .|U. S. A....'Columbus, Ohio. .:. .|Feb. 12, 1944 
Training Station (J. Kerschner, W. Ris, D. Burton, W. Smith) 
D0 meter relay...|3 m. 50.8 s..... Yale University.....1U, 5. A...-. |New Haven, Conn... .|Mar. 18, 1942 
(H. Johnson, R. Kelly, E. Pope, F. Lilley) 
8. ma. 24.38.50. 5 < Yale University..... U. S. A....)New Haven, Conn...)June 9, 1936 
‘ (P. Bruckel, R. Cooke, N. Hoyt, J. Macionis) 
meter relay...|8 m. 51.5 s,.... National team...... (Japan..... Berlin, se. wep see ea Aug, 11). 4936 
: (Yusa, Sugiura, Arai, Taguchi) 
MEN’S BREAST STROKE 
00. Don DeForrest....- - U, S..A....] York, Pa]... 2... Apr. 19, 194 
07 “IR. R. Hough......-- U.S. A....|New Haven, Conn... Wire i 1939 
16. Joseph Verdeur.....- U.S. A....|New Haven, Conn.. .|Mar. 22, 1947 
35 Joseph Verdeur.....- U.S. A....|New Haven, Conn.. .|Feb. 15, 1947 
43. A. Heina..--.-----+ Germany. .|Copenhagen..-.-..- Feb. 10, 1938 
13 .|A. Heina...-..---+- \Germany. . \Solingen-Ohligs.. -..-. May 7, 1939 
MEN’S BACK STROKE 
QF teas OAS yAdolph Kiefer....... U.S. A....]Annapolis, Md....../Feb. 26, 1944 
4.8 8.02-2- |Adolph Kiefer....-.- U; S.A. Detroit, Mich.....-. Jan. 18, 1936 
30.4 s.....;Adolph Kiefer....... |U. S. A. Honolulu, T. H...... May.24, 1941 
20 19.3 s.....|Adolph Kiefer....... U.S. A....|Annapolis, Md...... Mar. 4, 1944 
PES 55 > |H. Holiday, Jr...-.-- U.S. A....{Ann Arbor, Mich.... Mar. 1, 1947 
ee: WOMEN’S FREE STYLE 
100 yards.... ARDS Qe 5G: 40’ F, Nathgnsen....... Denmark. .|Aarhus, Den........ Apr. 27, 1944 
100 meters... .|1 m. 4.6 |W. DenOuden...... Weth....22: Amsterdam.......-- Feb. 27, 1936 
500 meters......-|2 m- 21 \R. Hveger.:..-----+ Denmark. .|Aarhus, Den......-. Sept. 11, 1938 
20 yards........|2 m. 22.6 s.. R. Hveger.:..-.----} Denmark..|Copenhagen.....-..- Apr. a3" 19 
0 AZ mai, 25.6 8... R. Hveger.....---- ‘Denmark. .|Copenhagen......-. Oct. 2, 19: 
NS) mas 42.5 820 02s R. Hveger.......--- \Denmark..|Copenhagen...----- Sept. 15, 1940 
15 m,. 00.1 s. Fes FLVOSEP 2 3 wer 'Denmark..|Copenhagen.....-.- Sept. 15, 1940 
.|5 m..07.9 s....- jAnn Curtis.....---- lU_S. A....|Seattle, Wash....... May 2, 1947 
Noid wa, 53 Bs)... = RK. Hveger......++-- {\Denmark..|Copenhagen...-.--- Apr. 19, 1942 
6 m. 27.4 s....- iR Hveger |\Denmark..|Copenhagen........ Feb. 11, 1940 
.|10 m. 52,5 s. {R. Hveger.-..-2-+-: Denmark. .|Copenhagen....---- Aug. 13, 1941 
11 m. 08.6 s. tAnn Curtis......--- U. s. A....|San Francisco....... July 30, 1944 
12 m. 36s.. R. Hveger....------ Denmark. .|Helsingoer......-..- Sept. 4, 1938 
13 m. 54.48 'R. Hveger......--+- Denmark. .|Copenhagen.......- Aug. 20, 1941 
OT Oly At a R. Hveger....------ Denmark.. Cope STeaiaiete Aug. 20, 1941 
milesie..<.+~-(23 m. 11.58.... R. Hveger....------ Denmark. .|Helsingoer....-..--- July 3, 1938 
90 yard relay...|4 m.05.7 8... >. Denmark National team. .......|Copenhagen.....-.. ‘Apr. 11, 1943 
e (F. Nathansen, K. O- Petersen, B. O. Peterson, K. M. Harup) 
ASe, 2140 Beles: Denmark National Team....... _.Copenhagen ......../AUg. 7, 1938 
“|@p. Arndt, G. Kraft, B. Ove Petersen, R. Hveger) 
WOMEN’S BREAST STROKE 
09.2 s Nelly Van Vliet...-.- Neth Hilversum........-- May 4, 1947 
18.2 s , Arnhem... 2 ..6¢.5+% Apr. 28, 1947 
35.6 8.. The Haag....:.---- Aug. 24, 1946 
51.9 Amsterdam........- Mar. 29, 1947 
08.4 Hilversum......--+- Dec. 1, 1946 
41s Hilversum.....-- ... (Dee, 1, 1946 
WOMEN’S BACK STROKE t 
OSt Nias ee RINE ae oo 2d. smi NOES «ni Rotterdam........-- jSept. 18, 1939 
10. .|Neth.....- Rotterdam......... (Sept. 22, 1939 
PFA on AC Balbe crosses rescore arr Rotterdam......--- Sept. 29, 1939 
338. StH. suis? \Rotterdam....... ,.|Nov. 26, 1939 
38. Denmark. .!Copenhagen.....--- Mar, 2, 1941 
English Channel Swimmers and Their Times 
‘ } , England......- 21 h., 45 m.| 1927 Mrs. Ivy Hill, England ...---: 15h, 9m. 
Matthew Webb. England 21 h., 35 Tm | 1928 Miss Ivy Hawks, England -,--. 19 h., 16 m. 
yy W. Burgess, Hngland.....-- He i 
t 3 27 h., 25 m 1928 Miss Laddie Sharp, England 15 h., 5 m, 
H. F. Eee, a eee Wd eT RD gx gn, |, 1028, tenaek Helnty Bey, Egypt...... 23 h., 46 m. 
irabocci, Argentina. .- ae m. | 3939 Peggy Duncan, South Africa . 16 b., 15 m. 
America. .-.--.-- 16 h., 40 m. | 3933 Sunny Lowry, Englan 15 h., 45 m. 
America. .-.-- - 14 h., 31 m. | 1934**E. H. Temme, England ......+. 15 h., 54 m, 
America, .....15 h., 38 m. | 1934 *Miss Erama Faber, Austria .... 14 h., 40 m. 
42 m. | 1937. Thomas Blower, Jngland .,...13 h., 29 m.~ 
5 m.| 1939 Miss Sally Bauer, Sweden .14 h., 50 m. 
56 m. | 1947 Daniel Carpio, Peru...--.------- 14 h., 46 m. 
45 m,| 1948. Gianni Gambi, Tialy ...-- ... 12 h., 36m, 
29 m. Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt .. J7 h., 38 m. 
15 m. Thomas Blower, England......- 16 h., 7 m. 


e usual route of the channe: 
ecord boneidere doubtful. 


tend, England, to Blanc Nez, 
unie. Carpio, , SW: 
nee of eight miles (July 29, 


from Cape Griz Nez, France, to Dover, England, is 19 miles. 


‘the first swimmer to swim the ‘ehinnel in both directions. In 1934 he swam from S. 


France. 4 
“the Strait of Gibraltar, from Continental Spain to Spanish Morocco, 
1948) in 9 hours 20 minutes ,He is 


the first man te accomplish the feat. 


4 


teal ie be 


ee ee Tg 


880 Sporting Events—Swimming; Polo; Canadian Football 


Swimming in 1948 


A. A. U. NATIONAL OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 


SENIOR MEN SENIOR WOMEN 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, Sept. 3-5 San Diego, Calif., June 25-2 
Event Winner Time Winner 
100 meter freestyle...........|Robert Nugent........ 0:58.9 |/Ann Curtis. ...¢...... 
*200 meter freestyle........... Ha Gilberts ).c6 2 oso 2:16.9 whoa scale SOR Reet ae 
400 meter freestyle........... im McLane........... 4:53.5 ||Ann Curtiss.......... 
800 meter freestyle........... fim McLane. ..>...2.2. 10:17.1 |}Ann Curtis.!......... 
1,500. meter freestyle.......... Jack Taylor.....,.....| 19:48.1 -||Joan Mallory......... 
100 meter backstroke.........j|Allen Stack.......: ioe 1:07.7 ||Suzanne Zimmerman... 
SME TIOROT RO RPETORG 30. oo cc odnginbrele sac ne ead anes anita pe depedabes 2a Suzanne Zimmerman... 
PRIME LOG IVOASIACTORE |, 5... wis wee ss obw es ads eee eps pesipe mes Jeanne Wilson........ 
200 meter breaststroke........ Joe Verdeur..........- 2:48.7 ||Jeanne Wilson........ 
300 meter individual medley...|Joe Verdeur ie ee 4:00.0 ||/Barbara Jensen....... 
300 meter medley relay....... Brighton-Drake 8. C Los Angeles A. C.....- 
Cae Asc :| 388 Neda 2 
800 freestyle relay............ New Haven S.C....... :21. ‘rys' WNLE A. cos oe 
3 meter Speuiboard EVES oa on Bruce Harlan. .:.........; 169.03 pts.|/Zoe Ann Olsen........ 
ere RENE TN ee ce SB iis o> ole Oo oes ane sf aeieigivd oie 1 
10 meter platform diving....... Bruce Harlan . 
Individual point scores—1, McLane, 16; 2, Taylor, 14; 3 (tie), Individual point scores — TI, 
Verdeur, Bruce Harlan, 12. Curtis, 13; 2, Zimmerman, Bt 
Team point scores—i1, Brighton-Drake S. C., 40; 2, New Haven 3 (tie), Helser, Lamore, Drave 
5. C., 38; 3, Ohio State Univ., 37. Olsen, 8. 


ystal ll 
Plunge, 61; 2, Los Angeles A. Cy 
52. Y 


N.C.A.A. Championship (Indoor), Ann Arbor, ; 1:23:21.6. 5 
Mich., March 25-27—1, Michigan, 47 points; 2, Ohio} Western Conference Championship (Indoor), 
State, 41; 3, Iowa, 26. Iowa City, Iowa, March 11-13—1, Michigan, 6 

National A.A.U. Long Distance Swims: Men, Wil- | points; 2, Ohio State! 59; 3, Towa, 38. 5 
liams Lake, Rosendale, N. Y., Aug. 29—1. Norris, Lake George Marathon Swim (12 miles), Sept. 
Harvard; 2, Stevens, Univ. Circle Y. M. C. A.; 3, | —1, Jerry Kerschner; 2, Steve Wosniak; 3, Thomas | 
Heck, Brighton Swim Club. Time, 1:35:06.0. Park. Time, 4:59:00.0. \ 

Women, Clementon Lake, N. J., Aug. 28—1, J. National Canadian Marathon (10 miles), Sept. 3 
Lutyens, Riviera Club, Indiana; 2, S. Schafiner, | —1, Steve Wozniak; 2, Ben Gazel; 3, Jerry Kersche 
Riviera Club; 3, L.. Woods, Riviera Club. Time: | ner. Time, 4:29:16, ; 


Pole Records 


INTEENATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES 


1921 Hurlingham, England) — America, 2 N 
matches; England, 0. America: 1, Louis E. Stod- , N. ¥., U. S. Army team won over Bri 
SB Lame Beate, Lane Oa, Cok | ha Gate pa, Basalt, Oh ae 

a 4 urn. England: 1, Lieut. Col. H. A. uD, , » U. S. 
Tomkinson; 2, Major F. W. Barrett; 3, Lord Wode- | 0Ver British Army team, 8-4, 6-4. 
house; Back, Major Lockett, S. POLO ASS’N. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


1924 (Meadow Brook, L. porate States, 2 monte et) Sands Point, 11; 
matches; England, 0. United States: 1, J. Watson 

Webb; 2, Thomas Hitchcock, jr.; 3, Malcolm Stev- 
enson: Back, Devereux Milburn’ England: 1, 
Major T. W. Kirkwood: 2, Major F, B. Hurndall; 
3, Major E. G. Atkinson; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 


1927 ir ala Brook, L. I.)—America, 2 matches; 
England, 0. America: 1, Watson Webb; 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, jr.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson; Back, Deve- (1939) 
reux Milburn, England: 1, Capt. R. George; 2, Field 8; - (1940) Aknusti 5 
Capt. J. P. Denning; 3, C. T. I. Roark; Back, | Great Neck 4. (1941) Gulf Stream 10: Aknusti 
Major E. G. Atkinson. reget ae ae COs) ae Herradura (Mexico 
1928 (Meadow Brook, L. 1.)—America won ioe amigos (U. S.) 9. (1947) Old Westbury, 10; 
matches: Argentina, 1. a (ist. and ond Mexico 7. (1948) Hurricanes 7, Great Neck 6. 
matches) 1, W. A. Harriman; 2, Thomas Hitch-| ,.Jumior—(1927) U. S. Army, 13; 
cock, jr.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson; Back, F. W. GC. | (1928) Old Oaks, 12; U. 
Guest. (3rd'match) 1, Harriman! 2, E.’A, S. Hop- | Al ; Mid 
Ping; 3, Hitchcock; Back, Guest. Argentina (all 
matches) 1, Arturo Kenny; 2, Jack D. Nelson; 3, 
John B.‘\Miles; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 


1930 (Meadow Brook, L, I.)—America won 2 
matches; England, none. America: 1, Eric Pedley; 
, &. A. §. Hopping; 3, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 
Back, Winston Guest. England: 1, Gerald Bald- 
ing; 2, Lewis Lacey; 3, Capt. C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
Lieut. Humphrey Guinness. 


1936 (Hurlingham, England)—United States won 
2 matches to 0, by scores of 10-9 and 8-6. Line- 
ups: United States: 1, Eric Pedley; 2, Michael 

ipps; 3, Stewart Iglehart; Back, Winston Guest. recone rate Championshi; 
me and; ‘1, H. Hesketh Hughes; 2, Gerald Bald- Pie cai ee sso) tae Oe. 

an c¢ H. Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Capt, = | Ss e, 3. ale, 11; 
BE Be olianen, » Capt. Hum- | army, 6; Harvard 5. (1982) 


1939 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won 2 
matches to 0, by scores of 11 to 7 and 9 to 4, 
Line-ups; United States: 1, Michael Phipps; 2, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, S. B. Iglehart, back 
ie “4 S as Pere wig Skene; 2, 
Oark; 3, Gera 8, ‘ 
Tyrrell-Martin. id tise Sepa 


1932) U isang 
ll; Aurora, 9 
s Army, 4. (I! 


tO) (19 
3; Prin 
ell 8. 


ci Canadian Senior Football Champions, 1948 
© Canadian Championship (professional) The Intercollegi t 
On Beene 27 the Calgary (Alberta) Stam-|' On November 20 the University, of Toronta t 
Bre Gltaya (Ontario) Houshiacre” Ciningta' st | 2aeqdte euamS Seu, charplonah 
3 efeating the University of W D 
Eastern Canada. which held the championship ieee Seaiein 


F a 


= 


Sporting Events—Olympic Games 1948 881 
1948 Olympic Games 


‘source of inspiration for the Olympic Games was the ancient Greek Olympic Games, most 


tween the games. . 
Originally the games were simple—the first is said to have consisted merely of @ foot race of 
pproximately 200 yards on the plain near the small city of Olympia—but they rapidly gained both 
4 Scope and in popular acclaim as demonstrations of national pride. Competition was based on the 
ighést ethical standards and only amateurs who also were Greek citizens were allowed to participate. 
Winners were awarded laurel, wild olive and palm wreaths, and were accorded many special privileges 
ereafter in their individual communities. 
Under the Roman emperors, the original concept of the games was lost and they deteriorated into 
sfessional carnivals and circuses until they were banned by the Emperor Theodosius (394 A.D.)- 
Baron de Coubertin planned 3 revival of the games on 4 world-wide basis (1894) and was able to 
mlist nine nations to send their athletes to the first modern Olympics (1896). Since then, many 
housands of athletes representing more than 50 nations have competed, and the games further expanded 
1924) to include the Winter Olympic Games. World War II was responsible for cancellation of the 
fames scheduled for 1940 and 1944. 
“The i4th Olympic Games were held in Wembley, England, July 29-Aug. 14, 1948. The unofficial 
am point score by nations and the 17 individual events follow: 


| Triulzi. Argentina; 5, Gardner, Australia; 6, Lid- 
| man, Sweden. Time, 0:13.9, new Olympic record. 
aesrs and third places equalled former Olympic 
record. 
| 400 meters hurdles—1, Cochran, United States; 
|2, White, Ceylon; 3, Larsson, Sweden; 4, Ault, 
United States; 5, Cros, France; 6, Missoni, Italy. 
Time: 0:51.1, new Olympic record. ! 
3,000 meters steeplechase—1, Sjoestrand, Sweden; 


Giewoark-.......-.143 | India ....-- 


@ Netherlands ..119 Brazil /..-~- eRe 2, Elmsaeter, Sweden; 3, Hagstroem, Sweden; 4, 

zechoslovakia ... 93 Portugal ... Cuyodo, France; 5, Siltaloppi, Finland; 6, Segedin, 
rke 5. 88 Panama ...------- Yugoslavia. Time, 9:04.6. i 

oes 85 Iran .. _ Pole vault—l, Smith, United States, 14 feet 1% 

65 Ceylon....---- inches; 2, Kataja, Finland, 13 feet 9 inches; 3, 


8 
6 
2 
E s $f AA 5 | Richards, United States, 13 feet 9 inches; 4. Kaas, 
Bee oe 58 Trinidad ......--- 5 Norway, 13 feet 5 inches; 5, Luneberg, Sweden, 
i 4 13 feet 5 inches; 6, Morcom, United States, 13 

3 feet 5 inches. 
il, High jump—1, Winter, Australia, 6 feet 6 inches; 
1 2, Paulson, Norway, 6 feet 434 inches; 3 (tie), Edle- 
__|man, Stanich, United States, 6 feet 434 inches, 
Paulson had fewer misses; 5, Damito, France, same 


eee oe 39 Philippines .- 
WS ee 35 Chile ..-.------ 


foe TRACK AND FIELD. | height as Edleman and Standich but more misses; 
a Men 6, Jackes, 6 feet 2%4 inches. 
Broad jump—1, Steele, United States, 25 feet 8 


r 
300 meters—1, Dillard, United States; 2, Ewell, | 4 e ! 
pate ter, Pusey Sei desaun | BRN uated ates, bate 9 eng! SU 
idie, Great Britain; 5. Patton, United Siates; 6,| United States, 24 feet 54% inches; 5 Adedoyin, 
= y, Great Britain. Time: 0.10.3, equais Olympic | Great Britain, 23 feet 1014 inches; 6, tio. 
“ord. ; en 

290 meéters—l, Patton, United States; 2, Ewell, 

United States; 3, La Beach, Panama 4, McKenley, oun a Pag pees FE ti 7) pekep oo ee 
od States: carland, United States; 6, Laing, | 3, "Sarsalp, Turkey, '49 feet 3}2 inches; 4 Corhtgs 
gica. Time, 0:21-1- ica; 2, McKenley Denmark, 48 feet 734 inches; 5, Oliveira, Brazil. As 
na ait Whitfield, United States; é Bolen, pew Be inches; 6, Rautio, Finland, as 
eee es: 5, Curotta, Australia; 6, Guida,| Discus—1, Consolini, Ttaly 173 feet 2 inches, new 
hited States. Time: 0:46.2, equals Olympic record. | Olympic record; 2, Tos. Ttaky, 169 feet 104 inches, 
: 1, Whitfield, United States; 2, Wint, | also betters old Olympic record; 3, Gordien, United 
Samaica; 3, Hansenne, France; 4, Barten, United | States, 166 feet 7 inches, abso betters old Olympic 


Pt,000 meters—1, Reiff, Belgium; 2, Zatopek, | r . 2 Puchs, United States, 53 feet 1014 inches, 
ezechoslovakia; 3, Slijkhuis, Holland; 4, Ahiden, seo beeeks old Diyapic record; 4, canowail, 
Sweden: 5, Albertsson, Sweden; 6, Stone, United | Boland, 50 feet 71% inches; 5, Arvidsson, Sweden 
tates. Time, 14:17.6, new Olympic record. 5) feet 5 inches; 6, Lehtani, Finland, 49 feet 41% 
10,000 meters—l1, Zatopek, Czechoslovakia; 2, | inches. 
Mimoun-o-Kacha, France; 3, Albertsson, Sweden: | Javelin—Rautavaara, Finland, 228) feet 10% 
4, Stokken, Norway; 5, Dennolf, Sweden; 6, Ever- | inches; 2, Seymour, United States, 221 feet 7 
art, Belgium. Time, 29:59.6, new Olympic record. | inches: 3, Varszegi, Hungary, 219 feet 11 inches; 4, 
1 Marathon (26 miles 385 yards)—1, Cabrera. Ar- | Vesterinen, Finland, 216 feet 2 inches; 5, Maehlum, 
atina; 2, Richards, Great Britain; 3, Gailly, | Norway, 214 feet 314 inches; 6, Biles, United States, 
jgium; 4, Coleman, South Africa; 5, Guinez, | 213 feet 94% inches. 
Argentina; 6, Luyt, South Africa. Time, 2:34:51.6, Hammer throw—l1, Nemeth, Hungary, 183 feet 
‘400 meters relay—1, United States (Ewell, | 1114 imehes; 2, Gubijan, Yugoslavia, 178 feet 1% 
Wright, Dillard, Patton); 2, Great Britain; 3,|imch; 3, Bennett, United States, 176 feet 34% 
aly; 4, Hungary; 5, Canada; 6, Holland. Time, | inches; 4, Felton, United States, 176 feet 14 inch; 
3. 5 Tamminen, Finland, 174 feet 142 inches; 6, Bric- 
600 meters relay—1, United States (Harmden, | son, Sweden, 173 feet 10 inches. 
tland, Cochran, Whitfield); 2, France; 3, Decathlon (100 meters, broad jump, shot out, 
we d Italy failed to | high jump, 400 meters, 110 meters hurdles, discus, 
sh). Time, 3:10;4. pole vault, javelin, 1,500 meters)—1, Mathi 
000 meters walk—1, Mikaelsson, Sweden; 2,| United States, 7,139 points; 2, Heinrich, France, 
sson, Sweden; 3, Schwab, Switzerland: 4, | 6,974; 3, Simmons, United States, 6,950; Kisten- 
is, Great Britain; 5, Churcher, Great Britain. | macher, Argentina, 6,929; 5, Andersson, Sweden, 
Maggi, France. Time, 45:13.2° new Olympic | 6,877; 6, Mullins, Australia, 6,739. 
ord. second, third, fourth and fifth places also 
ke the former Olympic record. Women 
0,000 meters walk—1, Lundgren, Sweden; 2, 100 meters—1, Blankers-Koen, Holland; 2, Man- 
1, Switzerland; 3, Johnson, Great Britain: 4. | ley, Great Britain; 3, Strickland, Australia; 4, 
ynn, Norway, 5, Martineau, Great Britain; & "| Myers, Canada; 5, Jones, Canada; 6, Thompson, 
Y peer. Sweden. Time, 4:41.52. ~*~ | Jamaica. Time, @:11.9. 
110 meters hurdles~1, Porter, United States; 2, 900 meters—1, Blankers-Koen, Holland; 2, Wil- 
* United States; 3, Dixon, United States; 4, | liamson, Great Britain; 3, Patterson, United 


tes: §, Bengtsson, Sweden, 6, Chambers, United | record; 4, Ramstad, Norway, 161 feet 54% inches; 

tes, Time: 1:49.2, new Olympic record. 5. Klics, Hungary, 158 feet 2 inches; 6, Nyavist, 
(500 meters—i, Eriksson, Sweden; 2, Strand, | Finland, 155 feet 342 inches. 

Sweden; 3, Slijkhuis, Holland; 4, Cevona, Czecho- Shot put—1, Thompson, United States, 56 feet 2 
yakia; 5, Berkvist, Sweden; 6, Nankeville; Great | inches, new Olympic record; 2, Delaney, United ~ 
tain. Time: 3:49.8. States, 54 feet 81% inches, aiso breaks old Olympic 


as,” 
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States; 4, Strickland, Australia; 5, Walker, Great 
- Britain; 6, Robb, South Africa. Time, 0;24.4. 

80 meters hurdles—1, Blankers-Koen, Holland; 
2, Gardner, Great Britain; 3, Strickland, Australia; 
4, Monginou, France; 5, Oberbreyer, Austria; 6, 
Lomska, Czechoslovakia, Time, 0:11.2, new Olym- 
pic record. 

400 meters relay—i, Holland (Stad de Jong, 
Witziers-Timmer, Van der Kade, Blankers-Koen); 
2, Australia; 3, Canada; 4, Great Britain; 5, Den- 
mark; 6, Australia. Time, 0:47.5. x 

High. jump—1, Coachman, United States, 5 feet 
61g inches, new Olympic record; 2, Tyler, Great 
Britain, 5 feet 61g inches, also breaks old Olympic 
record; 3,*Ostermeyer, France, 5 feet 53g inches; 4, 
Beckett, Jamaica; 5, Dredge, Canada; 6, Crowther, 
Great Britain. : 

Broad jump—i, Gyarmatt, Hungary, 18 feet 814 
inches; 2, de Portala, Argentina, 18 feet 412 inches; 
3, Leyman, Sweden, 18 feet 31/3 ‘inches; Kade- 
Koudijas, Holland, 18 feet 314 inches; 5, Karelse, 
Holland, 18 feet 214 imches; 6, Russell, Jamaica, 
18 feet 14 inch. 

Javelin—1, Baume, Austria, 149 feet 6 inches, 
new Olympic record; 2, Parviainen, Finland, 143 
feet 8 inches; 3, Carlstedt, Denmark, 138 feet 12 
inch; 4, Dodson, United States, 137 feet 7144 inches; 
5, Teunissen-Waalboer, Holland, 134 feet 3 inches; 
6, Koning, Holland, 132 feet 31% inches. ‘ 

Discuss—1, Ostermeyer, France; 2, Gentile, 
Italy; 3, Mazeas, France; 4, Wajs-Marcinkiewicz, 
Poland; 5, Haidegger, Austria; 6, Panhorst-Nie- 
sink, Holland. Distance, 137 feet 612 inches. 

Shot put—1, Ostermeyer, France, 45 feet 14% 
inches, Olympic record (first time held); 2, Piccin- 
ini, Italy, 42 feet 1114 inches; 3, Schaefer, Austria, 
42 feet 11 inches; 4, Veste, France, 42 feet 742 
inches; 5, Komarkova, Czechoslovakia, 42 feet 44° 
inches; 6, Bruk, Austria. 


SWIMMING 
Men 
100 meters free, style—1, Ris, United States; 
2, Ford, United States; 3, Kadas, Hungary; 4, 


Carter, United States; 5, Jany, France; 6, Olssen, 
Sweden. Time, 0:57.3, new Olympic record. 

400 meters free style—1, Smith, United States; 2, 
McLane, United States; 3, Marshall, Australia; 4, 


Kadas, Hungary; 5, Mitro, Hungary; 6, Jany. 
France. Time, 4:41, new Olympic record. 
1,500 meters free style—1, McLane, United 


States; 2, Marshall, Australia; 3, Mitro, Hungary; 
4, Csardaas, Hungary; 5, Stipetic, Yugoslavia; 6, 
Norris, United States. Time, 19:18.5. 

\200 meters back stroke—1, Stack, United States; 
2,‘ Cowell, United States; 3, Vallery, France; 4 
(tie), Chaves, Argentina .and Mejia, Mexico; 6, 
Wiid, South Africa. Time, 1:06.4, 

200 meters breast stroke—1, Verdeur, United 
States; 2, Carter, United States; 3, Sohl, United 
States; 4, Davies, Australia; 5, Serer, Yugoslavia; 
6, Jordan, Brazil. Time, 2:39.3, new Olympic record. 

800 meters free style relay—1, United States (Ris, 
Rolf, McLane; Smith,); 2, Hungary; 3, France; 4, 
Sweden; 5, Yugoslavia; 6, Argentina. Time, 8:46, 
mew Olympic record. Second place winner also 
broke old Olympic record. 

Springboard diving—i, Harlan, United States, 
163.64 points; 2, Andersen, United States, 157.29; 
3, Lee, United States, 145.52; 4, Capilla, Mexico, 
141.79; 5, Mullinhausen, France, 126.55; 6, Johans- 
son, Sweden, 120.20. 

High platform diving—l, Lee, United States, 
130.05 points; 2, Harlan, United States, 122.30; 3, 
Capilla, Mexico, 113.52; 4, Brunnhage, Sweden, 
108,62; 5, Heatly, Great Britain, 105.29; 6, Chris- 
tiansen, Denmark, 105.22. 

Water polo—l, Italy; 2, Hungary; 3, Holland; 
4, Belgium; 5, Sweden; 6, France. 


; Women 


100 meters free style—1, Andersen, Denmark: 
2, Curtis, United States; 3, Vaessen, Holland: 4, 
Harup, Denmark; 5, Fredin, Sweden; 6, Schuh- 
macker, Holland. Time, 1:06.3. 

400 meters free style—1, Curtis, United States; 
2, Harup, Denmark; 3, Gibson, Great Britain; 4, 
Caroen, Belgium; 5, Helser, United States; 6, 
Pavares, Brazil. Time, 5:17.8, new Olympic record. 

100 meters back stroke—1, Harup, Denmark; 2, 
Zimmerman, United States; 3, Davies, Australia: 
4, Novaak, Hungary; 5, Van der Horst, Holland: 


6. Van Ekris, Holland. Time, 1:14.4, new Olympic 


record. 
200 meters breast stroke—1, Van Vliet, Holland: 


2, Lyons, Australia; 3, Novaak, Hungary; 4, Szek- 


ely, Hungary; 5, DeGroot, Holland; 6. Church, 


Great Britain. Time, 2:57.2, new Olympic record. 
400 meters relay—1l, \United States (Corridon. 


Kalana, Helser, Curtis); \2, Denmark; 3, Holland; 
, Great Britain; 5, Hungary; 6, Brazil. 


beat the old Olympic record. 


Springboard diving—i, Draves, United States, 


\ 


4 Time 
4:29.2, new Olympic record. All first four finishers 


nes 


aids 


108.74 points; 2, Olsen, United States, 108.23; 3] 
Elsener, United States, 101.30; 4, Pelissard, Fra 
100.38; 5, Groemer, Austria, $3.30; 6, Child, Gr 
Britain, 91.63. : we | 

High platform diving—1, Draves, United States 
68.87 points; 2, Elsener, United States, 66.28; @ 
Christofferson, Denmark, 66.04; 4, Staudingt 
Austria, 64.59; 5, Stover, United States, 62.63; @ 
Pelissard, France, 61.07. t 

WRESTLING 
\~ Free Style me se 

Flyweight—1, Viitala, Finland; 2, Balamir, Tur: 
key; 3, Johansson, Sweden; 4, Raissi, Iran; 5, Ba 
dric, France; 6, Jadav, India. 

Bantamweight—1, Akar, Turkey; 2, Leemant 
United States; 3, Kouyous, France; 4, Trimponi 
Belgium; 5 (tie), Persson, Sweden; Biringer, Hun 
gary; Haffez, Egypt. : 

Featherweight—1, Bilge, Turkey; 2, 5 
Sweden; 3, Mueller, Switzerland; 4, Toth, Hi 
gary; 5, Hietala, Finland; 6, Moore, United Stats 

Lightweight—1, Atik, Turkey; 2, Frandfors: 
Sweden; 3, Bauman, Switzerland; 4, Nizzola, Italy 
5, Koll, United States; 6, Leppanen, Finland. — | 

Welterweight—1, Dogu, Turkey; 2, Garrard, 
Australia; 3, Merrill, United States; 4, Lecleres 
France; 5, Sevari, Hungary; 5 (tie), Angst, Swit 
erland; Zandi, Iran; Whang, Korea; Peae 
Canada. 

Middleweight—1, Brand, United States; 2, Can— 
demir, Turkey; 3, Linden, Sweden; 4, Reitz, South: 
Africa; 5, Sepponen, Finland; 6, Brunaud, France. 

Light heavyweight—1, Wittenberg, United 
States; 2, Stoechli, Switzerland; 3, Falhkvisi 
Sweden; 4 (tie), Payette, Canada; Candas 

6, Norton, South Africa. : 

Heavyweight—1, Bobis, Hungary; 2, Antonsson 
Sweden; 3, Armstrong, Australia; 4 (tie), Ruzicke 
presee wh behcaas 2 Sakhdari, Iran; 6, Hutton, Unite 

es. 


Greco-Roman 
Flyweight—1, Lombardi, Italy; 2, Olcay, 
3, Kangasmaeki, Finland; 4, Moller, Sweden; 
Szilaagy, Hungary; 6, Clausen, Norway. 
Bantamweight—1, Petersen, Sweden; 2, Hass: 
Ali, Turkey; 3, Halil Kaya, Turkey; 4, Lempin eh 
Finland; 5, Flamini, Argentina; 6, Biringer, Hun- 


gary. 

Featherweight—1, Oktav, Turkey; 2, Anderber 
Sweden; 3, Toth, Hungary; 4, Weidner, Austria; 
5, Campanella, Italy; 6, Taha, Lebanon. 

Lightweight—1, Freij, Sweden; 2, Eriksen, Nor- 
way; 3, Ferencz, Hungary; 4, Damage, Lebanon: 
5, Munnikes, Holland; 6, Senel, Turkey. ¥ 

Welterweight—1, Anderssen, Sweden; 2, Szil 
vaassy, Hungary; 3, Hansen, Denmark; 4 (tie), 
Chesneau, France; Schmidt, Austria; Maennikkoe 
Finland. a 

Middleweight—1, Gronberg, Sweden; 2, Tayful 
Turkey; 3, Gallegati, Italy; 4, Benoy, Belgium 
5, Larsen, Norway; 6, Kinnumen, Finland. 

Light heavyweight—i, Nilsson, Sweden; 2 
Groendahl, Finland; 3, Orabi, Egypt; 4, Kova 
Hungary; 5, eo Great Britain; 6, Laurid- 


sen, Denmark. 
Kirecci, Turkey; 2; Nilsson, 


Heavyweight—1, 
Sweden; 3, Fantoni, Italy; 4, Kangasniemi, Fi 


land; 5, Toragris, Hungary; 6, Inderbitzni, Swi - | 


erland. 
CANOEING 
- Men : 
10,000 meters Canadian  singles—1, ek, 
Czechoslovakia; 2, Havens, United States: i 
Nor= 


Canada; 4, Argentin, France; is 
Sweden. Time, 62:05.2. ge 

ways, Finland; & Denmark; & Suseeuee 
; 3, Finland; 4, Denmark; 5, H : “a 
land. Time, 38:69.4. mii 
x meters Canadian pairs—i, United ‘ 
2, Czechoslovakia; 3, France; 4, Austria a 
er ge 6, aa Time, 55:55,4. \ 
i meters kayak singles—1, Fredri “1 
Sweden; 2, Wires, Finland; 3, Skabo, Norway al 
Ditlevsen, Denmark; 5, Eberhardt, France:’ 6, 
Robeldijk, Holland. 'Time, 59:47.7. a 
1,000 meters 
Sweden; 2, 


Holland; 6, Akerfelt, Finland. Tim: 4333.2. 
000 ters anadi, singles, 


: akia; 


A Canadian pairs—1i, Czechoslovakia 
2, United States; 3, France; 4, Canada: at 
6, Sweden. Time, 5:07.1. ae a 

Women \ 


500 meters kayak singles—1, Hoff, D :2 
Van der Anker-Doedans, Holland; 2 Senet ‘1 


a Pret” aes Aig 2” Pe 


’ 


4. Banfalvi, Hungary; 5, Kostalova, 
lovakia: 6, Saimo, Finland. Time, 2:31.9. 
TING 
“Firefly _class— 5,543; 2, United 
States, 5,408; 3, 204: 4, Sweden, 4,603; 
5, Canadas, 4,535; 6, Uruguay, ,079. 
lass—i, Norway, 4,746; 2, Sweden, 4,621; 
Britain, 3,943; 5, Italy, 


; d 
‘ ited States, 5,828; 2, Cuba, 
4, Great Britain, 4,372; 
4,292. 
: United States, 5,472; 2, 
5,120; 3, Sweden, 4,033; 4, Norway, 
- 5, Great Britain, 2,879; 6, Belgium, 2,752. 
; t Britain, 5,625; 2, Por- 
gal, 4,479; 3, United States, 4,352; 4, Sweden, 
; 5, Denmark, 2,935; 6. Italy, 2,893. 


‘ ; WEIGHT LIFTING 
‘Featherweight—1, Fayad, Egypt, 73214 pounds; 
Wilkes, Trinidad, 64; 3. Saimassi, Iran, 68839; 
Nam, Korea, 677142; 5 (tie), Ishikawa, United 
States, and Rosario, Philippines, 67749. 
' Bantamweight—1, Pietro, United States, 67742 
mds; 2, Creus, Great Britain; 3, Tom, United 
ates; 4, Lee, Korea; 5, Namdjou, Iran; 6, Thev- 


t, France. 

Lightweight—1, Shams, Egypt, 793144 pounds, 
Olympic record; 2, Hamouda, Egypt, 793%, 
Jed Sham’s record but was placed second be- 

the bigger man; 3, Halliday, 

4, Terpak, United States, 

but placed second 

as the bigger man; 5, Stuart, 
. H. Kim, Korea, 72714. 

Spellman, United States, 85914 

United States, 84244; 3, 

Touni, Egypt, 83744, same 

he was. the bigger 

6, Bouladou, 


si 


ada, 7324; 
Middleweight—1, 
is; 2, George, 
Korea, 83714; 4, El 
jm but placed fourth because 
5, Gratton, Canada, 79314; 


nce, 782%. 
eavyweight—1, Stanczyk. United States, 
United States, 837; 3, Mag- 
France, 815; 5, 


a. 
tates, 9974S 
3; 


ed States, 3, Gar 


0, Finland, 64; 5, Larkas, Finland, 71; 6, 
Switzerland, 74. 
“1. Sweden, 167 points; 2, Finland, 221; 


‘m, 
TF eated States, 224; 4, Switzerland, 272; 5, France, 


; 6, Italy, 321. sHoOTING 
meters free pistol—1, Cam, Peru, 545 points 
ble 600; 2, Schnyder, Switzerland, 539; 
5 , 539; 4, Benner, United States, 
Rhyner, Switzerland, 536; 6, Gonzalo, 


ain, 534. 

meters rapid fire pistel—l, Takacs, Hungary, 
points out of possible 600, new Olympic record; 
Valiente, Argentina, 571; 3, Lundavist, Sweden, 
3 
3 


4, Uliman, Sweden, 564: 5, Ravilo, Finland, 
6, Heusala, Finland, 563 (fewer hits in center 
target). 
_ 50 meters small bore rifle—1, Cook, United States, 
“599 ; 2, Tomsen, United States, 599 (fewer 
eee ter of target); 3, Jomssen, Sweden, 
597; _ Norway, 597 (fewer hits in 
3 Kedegaard, Norway, 597; 6, 
‘Ponte, Peru, 596. : 
3060 meters full bore rifle—1, Grunig, Switzer- 
nd, 1,120 out of possible 1,200 points; 2, Janhonen, 
‘Finland, 1,114; 3, Roegeberg, Norway, 1,112; 4, 
5 ansson, Sweden, 1,104; 5, Lenkinen, Finland, 
} ; 6, Elo, Finland, 1,095. 
Team—United States. 
BOXING 
Flyweight—Perez, Argentina, defeated Bandinelli, 


y- 
antamweight—Csik, Hungary, defeated Zuddas, 


eatherweight—Formenti, Italy, defeated Shep- 


srd, South Africa. 
ightweight—Dreyer, South Africa, defeated Vis- 


Belgium. 
‘elterweight—Torma, Czechoslovakia, defeated 


ring, United States. q 
idieweight—Papp, Hungary, defeated Wright. 


Great. Britain. 
Light heavyweight—Hunter, South Africa, de- 

feated Scott, Great Britain. 

savy weight—Iglesias, 

sson, Sweden. 

th feam—South Africa, 29 points. 

; BASKETBALL ges 
United States; 2, France; 3, Brazil; 4, Mexico; 


ie: ruguay; 6, Chile. 


x“ 
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Norway. Time, 5:56.7. 
erland; 3, Denmark. Time, 6:50.3 
Switzerland; 3, Italy. Time, 7:21. 


Argentina, knocked out i's 


a 


ROWING 

Eights—1, United States; 2, Great Britain, +: 
1, United States; 2, Switz- 
reat Britain; 2, 
Singles sculls—1, Wood, Australia; 2, Risso, Uru- 
guay; 3, Catasta, Italy. Time, 7:24.4. 

Pairs with coxswain—l, Denmark; 2, Italy; 3, 
Hungary. Time, 8:00.5. 

Fours without coxswain—l, Italy; 2, Denmark; 
3, United States. Time, 6:39. ' 

Double sculls—1, Great Britain; 2, Denmark; 3, 
Uruguay. Time, 6:51.3. - 


Fours with coxswain— 


Pairs without coxswain—l, G 


SOCCER : 
1, Sweden: 2, Yugoslavia; 3, Denmark; 4, Great 
Britain. 
FENCING 
Men 


Foils, individual— 1, Buhan, France, 7 victories, 
no defeats; 2, D’Oriola, France, 5—2; 3, Maziay. 
Hungary, 4 hits, 22 against; 4, Lloyd, Great Brit- 
ain, 4 victories, 29 hits against; 5, Bougnol, France, 
3—4; 6, DiRosa, Italy, 3—4. 4 

Foils, Team—1, France; 2, Italy; 3, Belgium; 4, 
United States. 

_Epee, Individual—1, Cantone, Italy, 7 unbroken 
victories; 2, Zapelli, Switzerland, 5 victories, 17 
hits against; 3, Mangiarotti, Italy, 5 victories, 17 
hits against; 4, Guerin, France, 5 victories, 19 hits 
against; 9. Radoux, Belgium, 5 victories, 20 hits! 
against; 6, LePage, France, 4 victories, 20 hits 
against. ; 

Epee, Team—1i, France; 2, Italy; 3, Sweden; 4, 
Denmark. 

Saber, Individual—i, Gerevich, Hungary, 7 vic- 
tories; 2, Pinton, Italy, 5 victories, 23 hits against; 
3, Kovacs, Hungary, 5 victories, 27 hits against; 4. 
Lefevre, France, 4 victories; 5, Worth, United 
States, 2 victories, 27 hits against; 6, Dare, Italy. 
2 victories, 30 hits against. 

Saber, Team—1l, Hungary; 2. Ttaly ys, United 
States; 4, Belgium. 

Women _ ; 
1, I. Elek, Hungary, 6 wins; 2, 
wins; 3, Mueller-Preis, 
United States, 5 wins; 
1 win. 


Foils, Individual— 
Lachmann, Denmark, 18, 3 
Austria, 5 wins; 4, Cerra, 
5. Filz, Austria, 4 wins; 6, B. Elek, Hungary, 


FIELD HOCKEY 
1, India; 2, Great Britain; 3, Holland; 4, Pak- 


istan. 
CYCLING 

1,000 meters sprint—1l, Ghella, Italy; 2, Harris, 
Great Britain; 3, Schandorff, Denmark; 4, Baz- 
zano, Australia. 

4,000 meters team pursuit—l, France; 2, Italy; 
3, Great Britain; 4, Uruguay. Time: 4:58.8. 

2060 meters tandem—1, Italy; 2, Great Britain; 
3, France; 4, Switzerland. Time, 3:55.1. 

j21-mile race—1, Beyaert, France; 2, Voorting, 
Holland; 3, Wouters, Belgium; 4, Delathouwer, 
Belgium; 5, Johansson, Sweden; 6, Maitland, Great 
Britain. Time, 5:18.12.6. 

Team tace—i, Belgium; 
France; 4, Italy; 5, Sweden; 


15:58.17.6. 
EQUESTRIAN 

Individual—1, Chevallier, France, plus 4; 2, 
Henry, United States, minus 21; 3, Sefelt, Sweden, 
minus 25; 4, Anderson, United States, minus 26% 
5, Marquez, Spain, minus 41; 6, Carlsen, Denmark, 
minus 44. 

Team—1, United States, minus 16115; 2, Sweden, 
minus 165; 3, Mexico, minus 305; 4, Switzerland, 
minus 404145; 5, Spain, minus 42246. 

Individual dressage—Moeser, Switzerland, 4924% 
points. 

Team dressage—Sweden, 1336 points. 

Prix des Nations, Individual—t, Cortes, Mexico; 
2, Uriza, Mexico; 3, D’Orgeix, France; 4, Wing, 
| 2s Nea States: 5 (tie), Soerensen, Sweden, Cruz, 
Spain. 

Prix des Nations, 


Great Britain. 
GYMNASTICS 
Men 


412 Exercises—1, Huhtanen, Finland; 2, Lehmann, 
Switzerland; 3, Aaltonen, Finland; 4, Stalder, 
Switzerland; 5, Kipfer, Switzerland; 6, Studer, 
Switzerland. 

Horizontal bars—1, Stalder, 
mann, Switzerland; 3, Huhtanen, 
Dot, France; Studer, Switzerland; Saantha, 


gary; Saarvala, d. 
Parallel bars—1l, Reusch, Switzerland; 2, Huh- 
3 Switzerland, 

er, Switzerland; By 


Finland; 

Switzerland; 
6, Savolainen, Finland. 
" Rings—1, Frei, Switzerland; 2. Reusch, Switzer- 
‘land; 3, Ruzicka, Czechoslovakia; 4, Lehmann, 
Switzerland; 5 (tie), Stalder, Switzerland; Studer, 


Switzerland. 


6, Switzerland. Time, 


Finland; 4 (tie). 
Hun- 


tanen, 


2, Great Britain; 3, _ 


Team—1, Mexico; 2, Spain; Sitti 


Switzerland; 2, Leh=— 


~ 


- meter (547-yd.) race, In same race, Ken Henry, 
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} ie), Aaltonen, Finland, | France; 5, Greene, Denmark; 6 (tie), So 
Hubtanen Finland; 3, Spevaiaviare Finland; 4, | Czechoslovakia, Benetka, Czechoslovaki: 
Zanetti, Italy; 5, Figone, Italy; 6, Cumiskey, Team point score—1, Finland, 1,358.3; 2, 
United States. 4 land, 1,356.7; 3, Hungary, 1,330.85; 4, France, > 
Long horse—1, Aaltonen, Finiand; 2, Rove, Fin- | 1,313.85; 5, Italy, 1,300.3; 6, ee | 


land: 3 (tie), Sotornik, Czechoslovakiay Mogyor- | 1,292.1. 
‘ v5 i > 6, Huhtanen, Women 
Pea page ee Team—1, Czechoslovakia, 445.45; 2, Hungary; 


I 


9s) 
SMe sicepiges 4, Pataki, Hungary; 2, Mogyor- | United States; 4, Sweden; 5, Holland; 6, Aus 


ossy, Hungary; 3, Ruzicka, Czechoslovakia; 4, Dot, | (No individual competition.) 


1948 Winter Olympic Games 7 
St, Moritz, Switzerland, Jan. 30-Feb. 8 


Twenty-eight nations competed in the fifth Paired Competition—1 Micheline Lannoy and 
Winter Olympic Games. Fifteen nations scored/ Pierre Baugniet, Belgium, 1742 placings, 11.227 1 
points under the unofficial point award system | peints. (United States: 4, Yvonne Sherman and 
which allotted 10 points for first place, five for} Robert Swenning.) . 
second, four for third, three for fourth, two for . SKI ; : ” 
fifth and one for sixth. Under this unofficial Men’s Special Slalom—1, Edi Reinhalter, Swit: : 
allocation, not recognized by the International| land, 2 mins., 10.3 secs. (United States: 7, Ja 
Olympic Committee, Sweden won the unofficial| Reddish, Salt Lake City, Utah; 16, Steve Knowl ; 
championship with 82 points; Cwitzerland was sec-| Aspen, Colo.; 20, Colin Stewart, Hanover, N. Hi; & 
ond with 77 and United States third with 7314.| 24, Barney McLean, Denver, Colo.) . | 
No points were awarded the United States in hockey Women’s ‘Special Slalom—l, Gretchen rece f 
because of a dispute as to the official entry of two} Vancouver, Wash., 1 min., 57.2 sees. (Other Uni 1 
different representation teams. The scores.of all} States: 8, Andrea Mead, Rutland, Vt.; 9, Brynhild ! 
point-winning nations follow: Somme oN Calif.; 11, Paula Kann, North 

onway, s = _ | 

Hock- Team Men’s Downhill Race—1, Henri.Oreiller, France, 
oe oeha soe ey mins 2 mins., 55 sees. (United States: 26, Jack Reddish, 


Sweden. 
Switzerland.. 48 5 20. 
*United 
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States..... 17 30% 26 0 73% nings, Sait Lake City, Utah; 47, Barney McLean, | 
Norway..... 24 4344 Zr 20 6912 Denver, Colo.) 4 
Austria...... 42 9 0 0 51 Women’s Downhill Race—1, Hedy Schlunegger, — 
Finland..... 37 12 i) 0 49 Switzerland, 2 mins., 28.6 secs. (United Stdtes: 12, 
France...... 39 0 0 0 39 Brynhild Grasmoen, Merced, Calif.; 13, Gretchen — 
CAL tos ass F 12 0 25 i Fraser, Vancouver, Wash.; 20, Ruth Marie Stewart, — 
Canada.’ .... 0 14% 0 10 244 Hanover, N. H.; 22, Rebecca Cremer, La Crosse, 
Belgium..... 10 8 0 18 Wis.; 28, Paula Kann, North Conway, N. H.; 3 
Great Brit 0 6 7 2 15 Andrea Mead, Rutland, Vt.) | 
Czecho- _ 10 Nordic Combination—1, Heikki Hasu, Finland, — 

slovakia... 0 5 0 : is 448.8 points. (United States: none.) P 
Hungary.... 0 10 HL 5 4 Men’s Alpine Combined—1, Henri Oreiller, 
Bonds, _ . : . : 1 France, 3.27 points. (United States: 12, Jack | 


Reddish, Salt Lake City, Utah; 25, Steve Knowlton, 
Aspen, Colo.; 26, Barney McLean, Denver, Colo.; _ 
29, Robert Blatt, Palo Alto, Calif.) | 

Women’s Alpine Combined—l, Trude Beiser, | 
Austria, 6.58 points. (United States: 2, Gretchen 
Fraser, Vancouver, Wash.; 16, Ruth Marie-Stewart, | 
Hanover, N. H.; 17, Rebecca Cremer, Woodstock, 
Vt.; 21, Andrea Mead, Rutland, Vt.) ’ 

Ski Jump—i, Petter Hugsted, Norway, 213 feet” 
3 inches, and 229 feet 8 inches, 228.1 points. (Uniti 
States: 5, Gordon Wren; 12, Sverre Fredheim; 15 
Paul Perrault; 42, Walter Bietila.) 

18 kilometers (11.2 mi.) Cross Country—First h: 
of Nordic combined competition—1, Martin Lund 
stroem, Sweden, 1 hr. 13 mins. 50 secs. (Unite 
States: none.) ; 

40 kilometers (25 mi.) relay—1, Sweden (N 
Oestensson, Nils Tapp, Gunnar Erikkson, Marti 
Lundstroem), 2 hrs., 32 mins., 8 secs. (Unit 
ataeee eo panareny) ) 

ometers 14 mi.)—1l, Nils Karlsson. 
Sreten. 3 hrs. 47 mins. 48 secs. (United States 
none. 


*Fourth place in hockey not included due to 
International Olympic Committee ruling. 


SCORE RECORD OF UNITED STATES 
COMPETITORS 

Skiing—Mrs. Gretchen Fraser, Vancouver, Wash., 
won first in women’s slalom and second in women’s 
Alpine cembine. Gorden Wren of Winter Park, 
Colo., was fifth in ski jumping. 

Figure Skating—Richard Button, Englewood, 
N. J., won first in men’s figure skating with John 
Lettengarver, St. Paul, Minn., fourth, and James 
Grogan, Oakland, Calif., sixth. Yvonne Sherman, 
New York, was sixth in women’s division and 
teamed with Robert Swenning, also New York, 
for fourth in pairs skating. Karol and Peter Ken- 
nedy, Seattle, Wash., were sixth in pairs. 

Speed Skating—Ken Bartholomew and Bob Fitz- 
gerald, Minneapolis, Minn., tied for second in 500- 


7 


Chicago, was fifth and Del Lamb, Milwaukee, Wis., 
tied for sixth. John Werket, Minneapolis, was 
sixth in the 1,500-meter (metric mile) race. 
Bobsleds—Four-man title was won by Frank 
Tyler’s team from Lake Placid, N. Y., and third 
place was taken by James Bickford’s foursome 
from Saranac Lake, N. Y. Second place in two- 
man event won by sled piloted by Fred Fortune, Jr., 
Lake Placid, N. Y. Jack Heaton, New Haven, 
Conn., was second in one-man bob; fourth place 
went to Corp. Will Martin, Kalispell, Mont, 


SPEED SKATING 

500 meters (546.8 yds.)—1, Finn Helgesen, Nor- 
Way, 43.1 sees. (United States: 2 (tie), Kenneth 
Bartholomew, Robert Fitzgerald; 5, Kenneth Henry, 
Chicago; 6 (tie), Delbert Lamb.) 

1,500 meters—1, Sverre Farstad, Norway, 2 mins. 
17.6 secs. (United States; 6, John Werket, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; 20, Ray Blum; Nutley, N. J.; 22, 
Kenneth Henry, Chicago, Ill.; 28, Bob Fitzgerald, 
Minneapolis, Minn.) 
| 5,000 meters—1, Reidar Kiaklev, Norway, 8 mins. 
29.4 secs. (United States: none). 


BOBSLED RACING %, 


: | 
Ong-man bobsled—1, Nino Bibbia, Italy, 5 mins. — 
23.2 sees. (United States: 2, Jack Heat New | 
Haven, Conn.; 4, Will Martin, Kalispell, Mont.; 
8, Fairchilds McCarthy, Belmont, Mass.) ie | 
Two-man bobsled—i, Switzerland (Felix End- _ 
pees reed one ee 29.2 secs. (United 
es: 3, Fr ‘ortune, Schuyler Carron; 9, - 
eee! Latour, pe Martin.) . oo ae 
‘our-man sled race—i, United States (Fran- 

cis Tyler, Lake Placid, N. ¥., Pat Martine Lake 
Placid; Ed Rimkus, Schenectady, N. Y., Bill D’ 
Amico, Lake Placid), 5 mins., 20.1 secs. (Other 
United States: 3, Jimmy Bickford, William and 
Dan pare, Lucien Miron, all Saranac Lake, 


ICE HOCKEY 
ry se a my pale = United States’ 
merican Hockey Association team elimi 
official competition.) F naied ie 


& 


Oe 
10,000 meters—1, Ake Seyffarth, Sweden, 17 mins. Goals ; 
26.3 sees. (United States: 11, John Werket, Minne- WwW. L. T. Pts. For Agt. 
avolis, Minn.; 17, Louis Rupprecht, St. Louis, Mg: | Camada...... 7 0 eeayS 69 s 
18, Francis Seaman, Minneapolis, Minn.; 19, Rich} Czechoslovakia 7 0 1 15 80 18 
ard Solem, Chicago.) Switzerland... 6 2 0 12 67) So 
*United States 5 3 0 10 86 33 
FIGURE SKATING Sidon ae ws 
Men’s Competition—1, Richard Button, Engle-| Great Britain. 3 5 0 6 we 
wood, N. J., 10 places, 191.177 points. Poland : 2. wR 6 nee ae 
canada Th places 163077 plates (Onited sister: | MUM FE 8k 
anada, places, ' nts. ted States: ns ae 
6, Yvonne Sherman, New York City; 8, Gretchen ieSiES uray e 2 e 0 24 156. 


* Won on 1 Ee 
peer Boston, Mass.; 11, Hileen Seigh, Brooklyn, *Points not scored in unofficial nation cham- 


pionship tabulation. 


Sporting Events—Olympic. Games, 1896 to 1948 885 
Olympie Games Records—1912-1948 


Sites of Games 


396 Athens. 1912 Stockholm. 1932 Los Angeles, Calif. 1944 (Canceled) 
900 Paris. 1928 Antwerp. 1986. Berlin. 1s48 London. 
$04 St. Louis, Mo. 1924 Paris. 1940 Helsinki, 1952 Helsinki, Finland 
ee Athens. 1928 Amsterdam. Finland, canceled (scheduled). 
| London, 
ons TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 
= 
$ _Event Record eee Holder - Nation Where Made 
ae 10.38...................\Eddie Tolan... ....|United States. . .|Los Angeles. . 1932 
ata 20:7 $000. 2... - esse Owens... -<= .|United States... Berlin. ......1936 
du Wiatc c7 8 46.2 S.........-........-|William Carr... ..|United States. ..|I.os Angeles. . He 
Boe aller cic i m. 49.2 s..............|Mal Whitfield... ..|/United States. ..|London.... , 194. 
ee 3m. 47.88..............}Jack E. Lovelock. .|New Zealand....|Berlin....... 1938 
RAS 14 m. 17.6s.............|Gaston Reiff......|/Belgium...../.. London. . .. . 1948 
SSO BAG 85...0. Syn os Emil Zatopek..... Czechoslovakia..|London..... 1948 
i= Sa ee 2h. 29 m: 19.2 s.........}Kitel Som ..-...-.|/Japan.......5-5 Berlin. ...... 1936 
om a ap Ee gt ee ae .... J. F. Mikaelsson.. .|Sweden. . ov | LODGODE AS. 1948 
APG nee. BF Sere eee oe Harold Whitlock . .|Great Britain. ..|Berlin. ..... 1936 
‘ i ee eee William Porter... .|United States...|London..... 1948 
SS Bee ee ee eee Roy Cochran. ....|United States. ..|London..... 1948 
See ee 2.03 m. (6 ft. 7 15-16 in.) |Cornelius Johnson. | United States. - . Berlin. ...... 1936 
aed Ss 8.06 m. (26 ft. 5 5-16 in.)| Jesse Owens....... ite States. ..|Berlin.......1986 
tee. 's 16.00 m. (52 ft. 5 7-8 in.)|Naoto Tajima.....|Japan..........|Berlin.... ... 1936 
4.35 m. (14 ft. 3 1-4 in.) .|Earl Meadows... .|U hited States. ..|Berlin....... 1936 
a ae . (173 ft. 2 in.) ...|Adolfo Consolini. . .|Italy......-....|London. . 1948 
Sie i eee 72.71 m. (238 ft. 7 in.)...|/Matti Jarvinen.. . Finland. .......\Los Angeles.. - 1982 
: eee 17.12 m. (56 ft. 2 in.)...- Wilbur Epes a United States. ..|London.. ..- 
56.49 m. (185 ft. 43-16i = ~ Karl Hein. .|Gefmany.......- Berlin. .....- 1936 
ee 11.27 m. (36 ft. 111-2in.).|P. J. McDonald. | _|United States. ..|Antwerp.....1920 
a a eee w. O. G. Grut....|Sweden...-.... Bog _. +. 1948 
Bes en. 517, 900 Ite... 5s 63 eo re Glenn Morris... _|United States._ .|Berlin...... .19386 


Meter relay—United States (Ivan Fuqua, Edgar Ablowich, Karl Warner, William Carr). Los 


RTL Sa ora oe Si 1 Wir wanes s vin oss cm arr ee gn red Hele «elt ce. c ly Oni Ree aaa m. 8.2 s. 

0-meter team race—Finland (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, Ez. Katz), Paris, 1924.......-. . Be 32.8. . 
TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 

peer. SR ee : Ao Stephens... .|United States. ..|Berlin....... 1936 

RAS, | Boke se os» aate' C Blankers-Koen..|Holland.......- London..... 1948 

i ee ea? | eee as Radke. eae are Co 1928 

> lw eee £. Blankers-Koen. .|Holland...-.... London..... 1948 

ete bw os « 1.68 m. oP; ft. 61-8 in.).. oe Coachman. ..|United States...|/London..... 1948 

Ce i ates eres. O. Gyarmati. Hungary.......|London..... .1948 

EEL Bn Oe 47.63 By is6 ft.3 3-16 in.) Gisela Mauermayer|Germany.......|Berlin.......1936 

ee 45.57 m. (149 ft. 6 ir.) “\H. Baume........|Austria .......-|London. . ...1948 

G) put (*). "-'|13:75 mi (45 ft. 1 1-2 in.) .|M. O. Ostermeyer.|France.......-- London. .... 1948 


eter relay United States (Mary Carew, Evelyn Furtsch, Annette Rogers, Wilhelmina Von pag 


reap OA OGS hoa, oe hee wi ws wacip Ne vee co Fees ORs Maen eb nn 27 Te Het hd 
New events, first held in 1948. 


SWIMMING—MEN 
eae emai a ~ Porkda wars )Wally Ris......../United States...|London.... . 1948 
Re 2e8 mnie | William Smith . Unk States. ..|London. ....1948 
SSeS lkusuo Kitamura...|Japan..........|Los Angeles... “1982 , 
Bec) Lote Tc ae Adolph Kiefer... - United States. ..|Berlin...... 11936 
A ee Joseph Nervieme.s ..}United States... London... ..1948 
.|W. Bathe. ..|Germany,...... Stockholm...1912 
ster relay—8 m. 46 s. United States (Ris, Wolf, McLane, anita London: «22 tavetee pao 1948 
Bs a SWIMMING—WOMEN j 
neter free style. a ee ee H. Mastenbroek...|Netherlands. ...|Berlin....... 1936 
eter free style... F ee eo oe eee Ethelda Bleibtrey..| United States. ..|Antwerp... . 1920 
pct free style... SLE Siemens vA. os Ves Ke Ann Curtias: 22... United States. ..|London. . ...1948 
r back stroke lida h ates tpictak apt = 5 Karen M. Haru. arup..|/Denmark......- London..... 1948 
W breast stroke. .|2 ig Viel ae _.......)Nel Van Vliet Holland........ London... ..1948 
= relav—4 m. 29.2 s. United States (Corridon, Kalama, Helser, Curtis) Mondom),.: vveex.< 1948 - 


Olympic Chiampions-<-1896 to 19438 


TRACK AND isaee (MEN) 


60-Meters Run £ 908 R. Kerr, Canad: asses anna ae 2-58 
i912 R. C. Craig, ‘United States... avi ateeaan 21.78 
‘A. E. Kraenzlein, United States......-...-75 il ge ane Unedl Siates.. a ae 
exehle Hahn, United States... --c...-- 78 | 1830 GUGM Sohoiz, United States....+---- 21.65 
~  100-Meters Run 1928 Percy Williams, Canada.....+++++<+- .21 4-5s 
Burke, United States. a 1932 Eddie Tolan, United States,......--.-: 21.2s 
¢ e ee United States.....--+ “x1 1936 Jesse Owens, United States....----+ Urea 
4 Eos Wann United States ©,....-..:.-.13s| 1948 Mel Patton, United States........----+- 21.1s 
Hahn’? United States ......-- i 
RE Walker, aes ee agra ee tee = 400-Meters Run 
i: © Craig, e CGS Fae oa Be rete 
Evang pal 1896 T. E. Burke, United States........5 
oe Ses, faecal Britain 1900 M. W. Long, United States........-- 49 2-68 
etcy. Williams, Canada.. Foes 1904 H. L. Hillman, United States... -- ek 
“ge Tolan, United States. oN cane 1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States..... ett a bs 
esse Guens, United States. ........... 0. as sh ‘Belneldpamn, United Stated wa mnie 
i ig Harrison Dillard, United States.......- 10.3s or a g. D.. madd, 8 auth Attica. “as 3-88 
-Meters Run B. H. Liddell, Grea ade 58% Seer Vk 
os i Barbuti, United States. sees 4-58 


Nie Hahn, United States.......-.--2ha4 


bre, 2, Pembury, Dates Bate 3 re ie B da Catt, United States... -+-+- 48.28 
en | 1948 Arthur Wint, Jamaica. -..---...s0++rs- 


Wind. ie 


1936 Archie Williams, United States. - % beck! 
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800-Meters Run 
1896 BE. H. Flack, Great Britain.. Pant 
1900 A. B. Tysoe, ‘Great Britain......... 2) 


1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States. -im. 56s 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States......2m. 1 1-5s 
1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States...1m. 52 4-5s 
1912 J. E. Meredith, United States... .. 1m. 51.9s 
1929 A. G. Hill, Great Britain........ im. 53 2-5s 
1924 e G. A. Lowe, Great Britain. . : 


1928 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain 


1932 Thomas Hampson, Great Britain. 1m. 49.8s 
i9sé John Woodruff, United States. . Im. 52.9s 
1948 Mal Whitfield, United States...... im. 49.2s 
1,500-Meters Run 

96 E. H. Flack, Great Britain....... 4m. 33 1-5s 
1300 Cc. Bennett, Great Britain. ..4m. 6s 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States...4m 5 2-5s 
1906 J. D. Lightbody, United States.....-. 4m. 12s 
1908 M. W. aepeatd United States,..4m. 3 2-5s 
1912 A. N. Jackson, Great Britain... .3m. 56.8s 
1920 A. G. Sar Great Britain....... “4m. 1 4-5s 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Pinlands' yess. ~s'< 3m. 53.6s 
1928 H. E. Larva, Finland........... 3m. 53 1-5s 
1932 Luigi Beccali, Italy. .. Acer 
1936 J. E. Lovelock, New Zealand...... 3m. 47.8s 
1948 Henri Eriksson, Sweden............ 3m. 49.8s 

3,000-Meters fa ie reed 

1920 P. Hodge, Great et eid 10m. 2 2-5s 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland. Oe a REIS 
1928 T. A, Loukola, Finiand........... 9m. 21 4-5s 
1932 Volnari Iso- Hollo, Finland. . 10m. 33.4s 


(About 3450 mtrs. extra lap by error) 


1936 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland. . 3.8s 
1948 Thure Sjoestrand, Sweden.......... pan 4.6s | 
3,200-Meters Steeplechase 


A. Russell, Great Britain......... 10m. 47 4-5s 
‘ 4,000-Meters Steeplechase 


1900 C. Rimmer, Great Britain........12m. 58 2-5s 
5,000-Meters Run 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland..... 14m. 36.6s 
1920 J. Guillemot, France.......... 14m. 55 3-5s 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland............1l4m. 31.2s 
1928 Willie Ritola, Finland............... 14m. 38s 
1932 Lauri Lehtinen, Finland............ 14m. 30s 
1936 Gunnar Hockert, Finland. . 14m. 22.2s 
1948 Gaston Reiff, Belgium.............. 14m. 17.6s 
Cross-Country 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland......... 45m, 11.6s 
5-Mile Run 
1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain...... 26m. 26 1-5s 
1908 E. R. Voigt, Great Britain......25m. 11 1-5s 
10,000-Meters Run 
1912 H, Kolehmainen, Finland 31m. 20.8s 
1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland. 3im. 45 4-5s 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland. 30m, 23.2s 
1928 Paavo Nurmi, Finland. Om. 18 4-5s 
1932 Janusz Kusocinski, Poland... 30m. 11.4s 
1936 Imari Salminen, Finland . 30m. 15s 
1948 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia. ..29m. 59.6s 
Marathon 

1896S, Loves, Greece................ 2h. 55m. 20s 
90 Roope Lc Sen ene 2h. 59m 

an T. J. Hicks, United States... 3h. 28m. 53s 
1906 W. 5. Sherring, Cenada......2h, 51m. 23 3-5s 
1908 — J. Hayes, United States. 2h. 55m. 18s 
1912 K. K. McArthur, South Africa 2h. 36m. 54.8s 
1920 = Kolehmainen, Sane ee be a 2h. 32m. 35 4-5s 
1924 A. O. Stenroos, Finland. . 2h. 41m. 22.6s 
1928 El Ouafi, France.............-., 2h, 32m. 57s 
1932 Juan Zabala, Argentina......... 2h. 31m. 36s 
1936 Kitei Son, Japan... :.......... 2h. 29m. 19.2s 
1948 D. Cabrera, Argentina......... 2h. 34m. 51.6s 


10,000-Meters Cross-Country 


1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.............. Tm, 15s 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland..__|| |. . 32m. 54.8s 
1,500-Meters Walk 
1906 George V. Bonhag, United States %%m. 12 3-5s 
3,000-Meters Walk 
1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy.. .......... 13m. 14 1-5s 
3,500-Meters Walk 
1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain......... 14m. 55s 

1912 G. H. G iaing. Canada. oe 
Oulding, Canada.........., 46m. 
1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy. . dom. 6 16s 
1924 Ugo Frigerio, 1 gaan Se ee ea 47m. 49s 
(948 J. F. Mikaelsson, Sweden........ Sn. 13.2s 
10-Mile Walk 


1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain...1h. 15m. 57 2-5s 


50,000-Meters Walk 
1932 Thos, W. Green, Great Britain. ..4h. 50m. 10s 
1936 Harold Whitlock, Great Britain.4h. 30m. 41.45 
1948 J. A. oo Sweden... 0.05 . 41m. 52s. 
10-Meters Hurdles 
ane yeh al nied reer. Sremisd 
raenzlein, United States. .°_ 7’ [5 2- 
1904 F. W. Schule, United States ates i *ibs 


poets. Events—Olympic Games, 1896 to 1948 


‘| 1900 R. 


1906 R. G. Leavitt, United States. . 
1908 Forrest Smithson, United States 
1912 F. W. Kelly, United States...... 
1920 = J. Thomson, Canada...:- 
. C. Kinsey, United States..........-.3, és 
1928 8. J. M, Atkinson, South Africa...... 14 
George Saling, United States............ 
Forrest Towns, United States...........- 14.1. 
William Porter, United States.......... Sai 


200-Meters Hurdles 4 
A. C. Kraenzlein, United States....... 25 2-5 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States......... 24 3-5 


400-Meters Hurdles 


F. M. anes United States. 
Lord Burghley, Great Britain 
2 Robert ‘Tisdall, Ireland... -... <2. 3eieme 
Glenn Hardin, United States...........- 
Roy Cochran, United States...........- 5 


2,500-Meters Steeplechese 4 
a Orton, United States. im. 6 
. Lightbody, United States {ims 39 3-5 


Standing High Jump 

R. C. Ewry, United States. 
1904 R. C, Ewry, United States. 
R. C. Ewry, United States. 

R. C. Ewry, United States 
1912 Platt Adams, United States. .. 


mae High Jump 


G. 
1904 J.D 


S. 8. Jones, united States. .°. 3.2.20 Bit. 
a Leahy, Ireland. Se ome ssebai 
1908 H. F. Porter, United States........ ,..6f 
1912 A. W. Richards, United States 


H. M. Osborn, United States........ ft, 
R. W. King, United States.....,. 6f 5: 
Duncan McNaughton, Canada 3 
Cornelius Johnson, United States 6ft. 7 15-163 
John L. Winter, ‘ausralia 6 ft. 


Standing Broad Jump . | 
. Ewry, United States...... 10ft. 6 2-5 


Cc 

1904 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 1lit. 4 7- 
1906 R. C. Ewry, United States...,.....10f. I 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United States. 10ft. 11 1 
1912 C. Tsicilitiras,- Greece... ... ....:sn8 11ft. 

Running Broad Jump 
1896 E. H. Clark, United States...... 
1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United aie 3st, 8 1-83 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States... .... 1 
1906 Myer Prinstein, United States: .23ft. T 1 
1908 Frank Irons, United States...... 
1912 A. L. Gutterson, United States. .24ft, 11 1- 
1920 Wm. Petterssen, Sweden....... 


den 
United . States 24ft. 5 1 


1924 DeHart Hubbard, 
1928 E. B. Hamm, United States... .25ft. 4 3. 
1932 Edward Gordon, United States... 25ft. 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States 26ft. 5 5-16 
1948 William Steele, United States...... 25ft. 8 
400-Meters Relay a. f 
1912 Great. Britein..,. ceo ecnsee Ue Oe 42.4 
1920 Uni States. j 
1924 United States. 
1928 United States. 
1932 United States. 
1936 United States. . 
1948 United States»... 2.3.5 .4.0405, Soe Oi 
1,600 Meters Relay | 
1908 United States. ..2. 12... case ene is 
1912 United States... cccsussi scene ee is 
1920 Great Britain.. caer 
1924 United States........ miaia ate 
1928. United States.... 3...0. uc o.e seamen 
932 United States............ 
936 Great Britain ....2.-5-.o. soc 
1948 United States. ..5.i0 25.05 sae 
pee ee Pole Vault 
oyt, United States... .10ft. ‘ 
acon 5 Brera Tonite States. || 10ft. wes 
'voral S 
1906 Gou der, Gutance. ie he Jing itt 
ext, United Stat 
ig fry ag ake See lg, 
c nite 
1920 F. K. Foss, United States. 


Dinky arsed, “Unites "ate 
1924 { Glenn Graham, United Se 
1928 Sabin W. Carr, United States. . 
1932’ William ‘Miller, United States. . 
1936 Earl Meadows, United States. . 
1948 Owen G. Smith, United States. . 


aad Neier Throw | 


1900 J. os Flannag Uni 
1904 J.. 3: Flannagan, Dnt Sates cs re. “168it. 


. Flannagan, United States. .170ft. 4 1- 
5. McGrath d fin 


5 J. 

M. J. 

ae. J. ft. 

°F. D. Tootell, United States...174ft. 10 1-8in 
Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland. ..168ft. 7 3-8in 


932 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland. .176ft. 11 1-8in 

936 Karl Hein. Germany........-- 185ft. 4 3-16in 

948 Imry Nemeth, Hungary........ 183ft. 11%$in. 
56-Lb. Weight 


Desmarteau, Canada.......... ..34ft. 4in 
J. McDonald, United States. 36ft. 11 1-2in 

Discus Throw 
S. Garrett, United States ..95ft. 7 1-2in 
MGM TANUEOTY<: -.. 0 ee cos 118ft. 2 9-10in 
J. Sheridan, United States. 128ft. 10 i-2in 


4 E 
oP 


R 
Ba 


x 


> 
906 


J. Sheridan, United States.. .136ft. 1-3in 
M. J. Sheridan, United States...... 134ft. 2in 
42 A. R. Taipale, Finland........... 148ft. 4in 


Right and lef R. Taipale, 

_.. Finland .. cere ees. 272ft, 10 1-4in 

9 E. Niklander, ..-. .146ft. 7 1-4in 

.151ft. 5 1-8in 
155ft. 3in 

162ft. 4 7-8in 

165ft. 7 3-8in 


ee oe 173ft. 2in. 

y Standing Hop, Step and Jump 
R. C. Ewry, United States... 34ft. 8 1-2in 
R. GC. Ewry, United States... 34ft. 7 1-4in 


Step and Jump 


| 
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1900 R. Sheldon, United States ..... 46ft. 3 1-8in 
1904 Ralph Rose, United States ......... 48ft. Tin 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States.. .40ft. 4 4-5in 
1908 Ralph Rose, United States......46ft. 7 1-2in 
1912 P. J. McDonald, United States_.... .50ft. 4in 


United States ........-........90ft. 5 1-2in 
1920 VY. Porhola, Finland...........- 48ft. 7 1-8in 
1924 Clarence Houser, United States 49ft. 2 3-8in 
1928 John Kuck, United States. ..., b2ft. 3-4in 
1932 Leo Sexton, United States..... 52ft. 6 3-16in 
1936 Hans Woelke, Germany . 53ft. 1 13-16in 
1948 Wilbur Thompson, United States... .56ft. 2in. 


Discus Throw—Greek Style 


1906 W. Jaervinen, Finland..........-+- 115ff, 4in 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States...... 124ft. 8in 
Javelin Throw { 
1906 E. Lemming, Sweden.........--..- 175ft. Gin 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden..........- 178ft. 7 1-2in 
Held in middle—E. Lemming, 
Sweden. . v.5* .saaee eee 179ft. 10 1-2in 
1912 E. Lemming, Sweden..........198ft. 11 1-4in 
Right and left hand—J. J. Saaristo, - 
Finland .......- eee ES 5: 358ft. 11 7-8in 
1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland.......... 215ft. 9 3-4in 
1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland,..-.....- 206ft. 6 3-4in 
1928 E. H. Lundquist, Sweden...... 218ft. 6 1-8in 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland... -238ft. Tin 


1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany 235ft. 8 5-16in 
1948 Kaj T.,Rautavaara, Finland... .228ft. 10%oin. 


.. 45ft Pentathlon 
_47ft. 4 1-4in | 1906 H. Mellander, Sweden........-...+--5% 14 pts 
ae 47ft, | 1912 F. R. Bie, Norway... MP ee dr 
Ba big 46ft. 2in | 1920 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland)..\...... 05+ <5 14 pts 
t Britain .48ft. 11 1-4in | 1924 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland ..... ------ 16 pts 
~ * 48ft.5 1-8in | 1948 Capt. W. O. Grut, Sweden.......----. 16 pts. 
.. 47ft. Tin Decathlon 
Sort, 14 174in | 19iz H. Wieslander, Sweden....... 5,724.495 pts 
-49ft. 11in | 1929 H. Loviand, Norway. ....4.2-+-- 6,804.35 pts 
Rates Gotan | 1824 Ho, Osborn, Unie Sie ...9,710.775. pts 
DEE. 6% 1D | 4998 Paavo Yrjola, Finland..... .... 8,056.20 pts 
as A. Ahman, Sweden..------.----- 50ft. 6%4in. | 7932 James Bausch, United States. .. 846.235 pts 
et 16-Lb. Shot Put 1936. Glenn Morris, United States 7.900 pts 
6 KR. S. Garrett, United States. -.-. 26ft. 2in | 1948 Robert Mathias........-.---.+++++:- 7,139 pts. 
OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES CHAMPIONS—1924-1948 
e Sites of Games 
hamonix, France 1928—St. Moritz. 1940-1944—Canceled 1952—Oslo, Norway 
Lake Placid, N. ¥ coke. Saget Ate, (scheduled) 
ia. 7 Partenkirchen Switzerland 
BOBSLED 1932—Karl Schaefer, Austria .—...-.; 2602.00 
4 Man 1936—Karl Schaefer. Austria ...-. 2959.00 
-Switzerland (Capt. Scherrer)....5m. 45.54s | 1948—Richard Button, United States 
-—United States (Capt. Fiske).....-. 3m. 20.5s 10 places .....- sce es rere rere ede aes 191.177 
% United States (Capt. Fiske).. _..1m. 53.68s Women 
“Switzerland (Capt. Pierre-Musy) 5m. 19-85s | 1924—Mrs. H. Szabo-Planck, Austria........ 2094.25 
United States (Capt. F. Tyler)....5m. 20.1s | 1928—Sonja Henie, Norway .....----- ~ + 2452.25 
2 Man ee eee aoe g ds ey ara eee sae 
ge ). 8m. 14.74s —Sonja Henie, Norway i hs : 
atte cnic Oat. oT onaoaay 5m. <y* 1948—Barbara Ann Brot ae 11 places. 163.077 
Switzerland (Capt. F Endrich)....5 m. 29.25 airs 
witzerland ( A a 24H eee A. Berges, Au Moore’: bee 
ndree Joly, Pierre Brunet, France ....78. 
United States (John Heaton) .....3m. 1-85 | 4939 Andree Joly, Pierre Brunet, France...... 16.7 
_One Man 1936—Maxie Herber, Earnest Baier. Germany.103. 
Italy (Nino Bibbia) .....---------- 5m. 23.28 | 1948—-Micheline Lannoy, Pierre Baugniet, 
’ ICE HOCKEY Belgium, 1714 placings.....-.--+.-+-+- 11.227 
1936—Great Britain SKIING 
erat iget 2-thowiale isan, Nomway a thr. 14m. 31 
orle aug, Norway p . 31s 
Hater J Laeoeap 1928—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway Abr. 3m. Is 
‘ 2—Sven L. Utterstrom, Sweden.... . 23m. 7s 
‘harles Jewtraw, ae States....-...6- 44s | 599¢erik-August Larrson, Sweden. . 1hr. 14m. 38s 
Clas Thunberg, Finlan 1948_Martin Lundstroem, Sweden... .Jhr. 13m. 50s 


Bernt Eversen, Norway .....---+--+:> 43.45 
_John A. Shea, United States .....-..-- 43.48 
—ivar Ballangrud, Norway ...-.--------- 43.45 
Finn Helgesen, Norway.. -.-.--------"- 43.1s 


las Thunberg, OI, ie en oe 2m. 21.1s 
ohn H. Shea, United States ....-. 2m. 57.5s 
tharles Mathisen, Norway....----- 2m. 19.2s 
Sverre Farstad, Norway.....----+-: 2m. 17.6s 


....18m. 36.58 
.....19m. 13.6s 


Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden -....---.- 2698.25 


fue en one 
Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden ....--..-- 2575.25 


50 Kilometers 


1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway ......-- Shr. 44m. 32s 
1928—P. E. Hedlund, Sweden.......-- 4hr. 52m, 3s 
1932—Veli Saarinen, Finland .......-; 4hr. 28m. 08 
1936—Elis Viklund. Sweden .... ... 3hr. 30m. lis 
1948—Nils Karlsson, Sweden .....--- 3hr. 47m, 48s 
JUMP 
1924—Jacob T. Thams, Norway ......-. 18.96 pts. 
1928—Alfred Andersen, Norway...------ 19.208 pts. 
1932—Birger Ruud, Norway ......---:-: 228.1 pts. 
1936—Birger Ruud, Norway.....+-------+;, 232 pts. 
1948—Petter Hugsted, Norway...--...---- 228.1 pts. 
Combined 18 Km. Race and Jump 
{924—THorleif Haug, Norway ......-.- +++: 18.906 — 
1928—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway ....- 17.833 
1932—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway .-...- 446. — 
1926——Oddbjorn Hagen, Norway ...-+----++-+: 430.3. 
1948—Heikki Hasu, Finland....-----.ss.-++5 448.8 
30 Kilometers Military Race 
1924—Switzerland .:...-.- --+++16+: Shrs. 56m. 6s 
40 Kilometers Relay Race 
4986-—Fimland .. ..- 5-6 22-5 22s 2hrs. 41m. 33s 


Combined Downhill and Slalom 


4936—Women—Christel Cranz, Germany 97.06 pts, 


: 4936—Men-—Franz Pfnur, Germany ..- 99.25 pts 
1948—Men—Henri Oreiller, France.......- 3,27 pts. 
4948—Women—Trude Beiser, Austria. ..... 6.58 pts, — 
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World Track and Field Records 


Source: These records are recogni%ed by the International Amateur Athletic Federation to Dec. 1, 1948.2 
Better records in several cases have been reported but await official consideration. , 


MEN 
’ RUNNING 
Event Record Holder Counr ae Date 
(\Frank Wykoff....... tr SIA May 10, 1930..|Los Angeles 
Jesse Owens. ..,.... Gy ae ae ok May 25, 1935../Ann igs) 
Clyde Jeffrey....... U.S. A....../Mar. 16, 1940.. bot oa 


Ci 
D. J. Joubert.........|South Africa. . 1931. Sena 


eee . 8. wee... -{May 24, 1947..|Los Angeles 
BAY o, Gn -~S.A......)/May 25, 1935.. ann Arbory 


h, 
Jesse OwensS..... .-|U. S.A, -|June 20, 1936..|Chicago, Til 
Herb McKenley...,.|Brit. W.Indies|June 28, 1947. .|Berkeley, 


Calif. 
.|S. C. Wooderson....|Great Britain. |Aug. 20, 1938. .)}London, 


ee eeipry July 17, 1945.. Stockholm | 
..|Gunder Haegg. 2... ! jen. 22: :|/Aug. 
Gunder Haegg.....- 1942 c|inGan . 
Wille Beingd7 <5 » ..<1 
Vilja Heino........ pt. 14, oe 
.|Mikko Hietane ..|Fi 23,1948. .]...... 
Wilja Helios ie se. inland. .% 26% - 1.1945. ||Turko © 
RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 
bids, 5 sien ar , Sg Sk eee June 20, 1936..|Chicago, IIL 
100 meters..... (Gs si ewiemes | NELATOIG. DOVIs S. 3.00 on = S: Al theres J 6, 1941::|Gompton, | 


(of —f 
200 meters..... . ..|Jesse Owens........ S SA wo 25, 1935.. Amy Arbor, A 
400 meters..... Herb McKenley..... Brit. W. Indies|July 2, 1948.. Milwatikee, 
8c. 7 
800 meters..... .|Rudolf Harbig......)/Germany. 15, 1939. .)Milan 
1,000 meters... .|Osear Gustafson ,...|Sweden. . 4, 1946. .|Boras 
1,500 meters. - . .|Gunder Haegg......|Sweden. . y _7, 1944..|Gothenburg” © 
2, "000 meters. .. Gaston Reiff........ Belgium,..... Sept. 29, 1948, .|Brussels, _ 
eee 
3,000 meters... .| Gunder Haegg...... Sweden...... 
5,000 meters Gunder Haegg...... Sweden......|Sept. 20, 1942..]..... 
10,000 meters. ; Yilia Heino. - Aree axe Finland st oa varhly ar sfacaretee: «ef eee 
meters. - ..-|Andras Csaplar..... ungary..... Oct. 26, 1941. ud: ipest 
25,000 meters. . ..|Mikko Heitanen.. . ». Finland. ae. May 23, 1948. ; ac 4 2 ARE 
30,000 meters. . .|Mikko Heitanen.....|Finland...... June 20, 1948. - Sea ve q 
Finlan 
ie he, 119, Viljo Heino......... ....../Sept. 30, 1945. .| Turko 


~ WALKING 


Peat sys é i H,. Olsson. 
SDS od 4 © -|F. Corne 


‘ WALKING—_ METRIC DISTANCES 
00 meters. 5 iT re Werner Hardmo..... 
meters. fs 5: See ‘Werner Hardmo... 
J . -6s.......|Werner Hardmo..... 
: a F, Mik 


BS 


wDreons 
ooo 


S 


3....../John Mikaelsson,. .:_|Sweden. ./ 27: 
AOS 8 Olle Andersson 


HURDLES (10 hurdles) 


ne 


| See Forrest G. Towns 24 A Aug. 27, 1936..)Oslo, 
BBO yEPdS:s.0- (22.5 Bc... cons S44 eter are 
aetyerda |. .|52:280.....0.6...00 5 : 5: a 

Forrest G. eres REN s Sistieie e 
ale meters.,.../13.78...... ‘ Fred Wolcott. IC Se Ae ee rie 35 18 io: “loa Norwa 
200 meters : ..|Fred Wolcott. > 1121: -(SsuAran es o0 UUDOM Bs 1940. .|/Prineeton, 
400 meters... ».|50.6 s,.............!Glenn Hardin.,..... ~ S.A. -|July 26, 1934.. Stockholm . 


RELAY RACES 

40 yds, Gxll0)...... _.) Univ, of Californi , Cal 

roe om a, i, BAe ck May 14, 1938..|/Fresno, Cal, 
ce we 7 ha Jor- : 

dan, alle: 

880 yds, (4x220)..,....1 m., 258.,.... Stanford Univ... . : 

PRSUbUBI., Efi: na ee May 15 1937..|Fresno, CG 1 


I mile (4x440)........3 m., 9,48..... of California. |U. 8. A. 
Reese, F. A 
cs Pie parser 

2 miles (4x880)........7.m., 34.68... Univ. of California, .|U. 8, Aaa 


Reese, G 


-|June 17, 1941. ./Los Angeles 


-|May 24, 1941, .|Los Ang 


C Ij q 
4 miles (4x1 Mile) «.... 17 m., 2.8 s.... Y Sweden...../Aug. 15, 1941., Stockhotm 


Kar 
n, Kalarne, 
Bror Hellstrom) 


RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 
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__ Event > Record Holder Country Date Where Made 
10 mtrs. (4x100).....|/39.8 S.......-- U. 8. A. Nat, Team./U, S A..... Aug. 9, 1936..|Berlin 
pa Owens, Metcalfe, 
: raper. Wykoff) 
DO mtrs. (4x200).....- 1 m., 25 s.....|Stanford Univ..... ede Als ithe: May 15 1937..|Fresno, Cal. 
= (Kneubuhl, Hiser- 1 
man Malott, -Wei- 
Vis ershauser) 
600 mtrs. (4x400)....|3 m., 8.2 s..../U.S. A. Nat. Team.|U. S. A..... Aug. 7, 1932..|/Los Angeles 
| (Fuqua, _Ablowich, 
; Warner, Carr) 
200 mtrs. (4x800)....|/7 m., 29 s..... Swedish Nat. team..|Sweden..... Sept. 13, 1946. .|Stockholm 
‘ T. Sten, O. Linder, ' 
ar S. Lindgard, L. 
Strand 
000 mtrs. (4x1,500)..)15 m., 38.6s.. BrandkarensIdrotts-|Malmoe A. C 
\ | klub Sweden... ...|July 29; 1945. . |Norrkoping 
FIELD EVENTS 
jo ae Tie ay Les Steers. .....5%> AA aes 5 June 17, 1941..]u. +. 2. veer 
ning broad jump... cate Oo Jesse OweDS......-- TO, te AS Siete May 25, 1935..|Ann Arbor 
ag. hop step, 7=— 52 ft. 57 in. Naoto Tajima...... Japan......- Aug. 6, 1936..|Berlin 
¢ m. 
Oo. 15 ft. 734 in...|C. Warmerdam.....|U. S. A....- May 23, 1942..|...-+++cseee 
Ib. shot put........ et iis ; Jack Torrance..... ANG. ARs cto Aug. 5, 1934..|Oslo 
. m 
Discus throw......-..- 181 ft., 63< in. |Adolfo Consolini. . - Italy lOct. 10, 1948. .|Milan, Italy 
a@velin throw.....-.-- aE Z% = Yrjo Nikkanen..... Finland -lOct. 16,1938 |Kotka 
6 Ib. hammer throw ft., 744 in. |Imry Nemeth.....- Hungary. ...|July 14, 1948. .|Tata, Hung. 
: DECATHLON 
W900 points... .......-------+--+---> Glenn Morris....-. CR: jAug. 7-8, 1936. |Berlin 


he WOMEN 
RUNNING 


F. B. Blankers-Koen| Netherlands. . May 18, 1944.. 
Stella Walasiewicz..|Poland...... June 9, 1935..|Cleyeland, O. 
_|Anna Larsson....-. Sweden..... Sept. 30, 1945. . Stockholm 
Stella Walasiewicz..|Poland...... Sept. 24, 1933. .| Lemberg 
.|Helen Stephens..... Sy Agwase Aug. 4, 1936..|Berlin 
Fanny E. Blankers- 
tc ee Netherlands, .|June 13, 1948 Ane 
eth. , 
Stella Waiasiewicz. . Poland. ..... Aug. 15, 1935..|Warsaw 
RELAY RACES 
(DeJohngh, Wit- Netherlands. .|July 25, 1948.. Ryswyk, 
ziers - Timmer, Neth. 
ae, Kade-Koudya, 
Blankers-Koen) 
50 mtrs. (4x100)......|46.48...---+-- National Team..... Germany..../Aug. 8, 1936. .|Berlin 
nN (Albus, Krauss, Dol- 
Be linger, Dorffeldt) 
800 mtrs. (4x200)......|1 m., 41s .|/Netherlands Natnl.|Netherlands.. Aug. 27, 1944. .|Hilversum 
= Team (Sluyters, 
© D Blankers-Koen, Tim- 
Pe mer, Koudys) 
>. 400 mtrs. (3x800)....|7 m., 15.8 s....|French Natl. Team.|France.....- Oct. 3, 1943..|Paris 
— (Delepine, Loubet, 
— Dufour) 
ie HURDLES 2 
BO meters......------- 11.0 95. .---.- {Panny ©. Blankers|wetheriands. .|Jyne 20, 1948. Amsterdam 
B0 x 1 ee a 
FIELD EVENTS 
_)F. Blankers-Koen.. . WNetherlands..(May 30, 1943.. Amsterdam 
¥. Blankers-Koen. : .|Netherlands. . Sept. 19, 1943. .|Leiden 
cre si ciaw euniy + “|Gisela Mauermayer.|Germany.... July 15, 1935..|Warsaw 
wees +- [48.31 mtrs.... Gisela Mauermayer.|Germany...- July 11, 1936..|Dresden 
48.209 mtrs....|H. Baume... .----- dustria.....- June 29, 1948. .|Vienna, Aust. 


PENTATHLON 


points "ne 5 Pees Ur (Gisela Mauermayer.|Germany.... jJuly 16-17, 1938iStuttgart 


Decathlon and Pentathlon Championships 


a DECAT 
~ oo meters, broad jump, shot put, high jump, 
lin and 1500 meters.) 


Champion Affiliation 


Amsterdam 


HLON \s 
400 meters, 110 meters hurdles, discus, pole vault, 


Points 


.|Pere Mar 
“|Ilinois A. C 


7 


6858.81 


890 
Year Champion Affiliation 
1939 {Joseph Scott.......... _...|Western Reserve University...:..-....0..-4..5:- 
1940 William Watson. tents) cer Unattached, Ann Arbor, Michigan............-.. 
9ST -\Wohn Bergan 2.2. ie ae ‘ASDUTY: Park ALiC i. 5 6 SUE Seis eee ees ake ears mi i 
1942 | William Terwilliger......... Unattached, DeKalb, Illinois.......-..-.-...-.+- ene 
1943 |William Watson............ ‘Detroit. PolicerAi Ao. sls sepa ee ie fer Rit 
1944 {Irving Mondschein....:..... Brooklyn Army Base....-....-.----.-++-+-5004: 45 
1945 |Charles Beaudry........... Marquette University... ..>...-..+---++.-s5e--5 5 i 
1946 ~|Irving Mondschein.......... New. York University. 52 ii hes oe ee ete eee 6466 
1947 |irving Mondschein....... .. |New York University... .........----s65--++4es e7ls 
1948. |Bob Mathias..............|Unattached, Tulare, Calif Sn Le eR ee 7224 


*New scoring system 


PENTATHLON 


(Broad jump, discus, javelin, 


200 meters and 1,500 meters.) 


Year Champion Affiliation 

1920 |B. Hamilton........ -| University of Missouri... 252 vce J.n0 «deen - see 17 
1921 |Edw. Gourdin >) Harvard (Upiverstey << lo sc.3 9. ws i osciae ee 12 
1922 |Edw. Gourdin. . +}Unattached; Boston?) 2< 3). smn ko beeen eee 10 
1924, |Anthony Woostroff.\..:.....i/ Newark A. Co... isi cee ie eg ee ee 7 
#925, |Paul Courtois. ..:..:...-...: WNew: Yen. AlcG) ce oN a. ah pea ieee ee 11 
ROZG we PEW DTCWS so het ose ees New. Work AsO, Ate ais wcitaremameete 10 
19ST |\Barry Plippen.-.......-.. 6. Newark A; Gioia. sche la: cs. cera eee 8 
#1929 {Paul Courtois.............. fNew York AiG salt Chee 4 sie ee hee 

1930 Bernard E. Berlinger........ {Pent A326 bea sats a Bare. ow ie lee 

1931 |James A. Bausch.......... ‘Kansas City A. Cod.) jece-at ssais woke Sheek ee 

1932 - |Not held. 

19837 |ulace Peacock... .......... Shore A.C. (New Jerseys. kis a2 ona serene 

1934 |Bulace Peacock..:.......... Shore;.A..C: (GN6w Jemey) a2). 25-2. ee ee 

1935, {Clyde Coffman... :...... 2. Kansas’ Gity A; Ors cs fen Unis tae Ge or 

1936 ~|Arkie‘Trento......5...2... Shore A.C. (New Jersey) 2: 2-5. ue ea oe eee 
DUaamieuimce Peacock:.+..........|Temple University... 22... 2... oct tenes ules cea eee 

1938 j|John Borican............... Shore A. C., Elberon, New Jersey... ...-......-- 

'939- {John Borican............... Shore A. C., Elberon, New Jersey.....2..25:...-. 

040i, | Harry Mareh..{...:........ Washington (D. Cy) AvaAL Doe le toe ee 

1941> |John Borican............... Asbury. Parke A. Ct. Js Se de oe 

1942 {Not held. 

943 j|Hulace Peacock. . U. S.C. G., Manhattan,Beach, New York........ 

1944 |Bulace Peacock.. U: 8: GCG. New York. - 21 .ti<n 0c ase 

1945 |Eulace Peacock.... U.S. C. G., New York. E 

1946 {Charles E. Beaudry Marquette Club, Milwaukee 

1947 |John Voight....... ...|Baltimore O, T. and F. C..... 

1948 |Russell Thomas............|Jeannette, Pa..._.. : 


*New scoring system 


National Interscholastic Track and Field Records 


Source: National Federation of Sta 


te High School Athletic Associations 


Event Record Holder School Place and time __ 
MOD VES Seas ces MSOG:2 ae. Jesse-Owenls,.. 5 5..... E, Tech., Cleveland, O,/Chicago, Ill, 1933 
moueyGe. sein es CT fi.» JIORSOOWBDE 50. | borer! |E, Tech, Cleveland, O.|Chicago. Fl. 1933 
UAC CRA ad eek ae 0:48.0...... . (Gerald Cole. .2.t Sle. Lancaster, Ohio. ..... 
BAERS! cc Saws s.- Co 2 Seo Pe Sa UN 7) 5 se Ge s unset, Dallas, Tex. . .|Chicago, 
eRe cnn. = pee ecia ef < ta 6 Louis Zamperini,...... Torrance, Torrance, 
: Joe Batiste. ........../Tucson, Tueson, Ariz. Ariz., 1939 
‘120-yd. high hdles. |0:14.0..... eR take aig Dy fobs 
220 yds. low hrdles.|0:22.0. . Archie Adams......... Fort Wayne, Ind..... Indianapolis, Ind. 
High jump....... 6 ft. 71% in... .|Gilbert La Cava... .... Beverly Hills, Calif. | Hollister, Gali i 8 
Broad jump. ...../24 ft. 1114 in..|Jesse Owens.......... E. Tech., Cleveland, O./Cleveland, O., ig 
Pole vault (in) 13 ft. 2in.....|John Wonsowiez...... Froebel, Gary, Ind... .|Columbus, 0., 1930 
Pole vault (out).. .}13 ft. 956 in...|John Linta........... Mansfield, Ohio. .... Columbus, O., 1939 
Shot put (12 lb.)../59 ft. 5%. in...|John F. Helwig... .... a paral Catholic) Los Angeles, Calif., 
Discus (large)... .|/154 ft. 9 in... .|Edsel Wibbels........./Wolbach, Nebr.._.... arme 
EIACUSI ah ais a). 5 176 ft. 44% in.,|Byrl Thompson. | |! Beep Aas 1937 
bie Pate ee) eS ra RS ey, Aberdeen, S. D., 
PROUD... 65.20. PRB a cing tents x Robert Peoples......../Classen, Oklahoma Stillwater, Saw 10 
City, Okla. ae 
qed Relays . 
440 yd. relay..... Oe 2 een Scott, Jones, Kaiser, North High, Des ‘fl PD, 
GHOIRY on, SE, Sere Moines, Iowa...... Ames, > 
thet ce a MIC SB as hye Hopson, Olson, Ritenie, Polytechnic. Los An- Tan suet: Galt q 
VAM Wis oie 4S a geles, Cal ‘ 
PUNEEED AG clei cye's sa Aaa Min ey dics a Jones, se Rogers, ete Last tediee Calif, 
Egtall. inate. ote ollywood, Calif. .... j 
PINGS eis csi BOO sie «vals cus Hogan, Baol, Cramer, s! : 
penal Reesman.........%.. Des Moines, Towa. aa 


Figure Skating Cham 


WORLD, Davos-Platz, Switzerland, Feb. 11-15 


Event Winner Nation 
Richard Button... .. Englewood, N. J. 
.Barbara A. Scott....Canada 
M. Lannoy and 
P. Baughniet...... Belgiatt™ 
EUROPEAN, Prague, Czech., Jan. 13-15 
Event Winner Nation 
YI) Richard Button.... . Englewood, N. J. 
Women. ... Barbara A. Seott.... Canada 
DE RARE Mo ps A. Kekessy and 
BH. Kiraly......... Hungary 
Non-European competitors are barred from fu- 


ture Buropean championships beginning in 1949, 


* . * 
pionship in 1948 
U. S. Colorado Springs, 
Men’s Senior—R. Button, En: 
Women’s Senior—Miss G. M 
Junior Men’s 
Cleveland. 


Colo., April 1-4, 
enn Goebos hk 

\ oston, lM 
Singles—Hayes ’ Alan Jenkin 


Seatth ; 
ois W: ‘ a 

Washineton 8S Waring and Walter Bainbridge j 

Silver Dance—Mary Firth, Seattle, and Don 


Laws, Washington. 
Fours—St. Paul, Minn., Figure recs 


(Janet Gerhauser, Marilyn Thi en 
Thomsen and John S. Nightingale). sti 
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wee “American Track and Field Records 


Source: Amateur Athletic Union; performances approved to Nov. 1, 1948, indoor and outdoor 
ecoRds are given where both types of competition are listed; * indicates indoor record on tracks not 
jore than 220 yards per lap unless otherwise noted. (F) designates foreign holder of American record. 
In such instances best comparable records by American citizens also are listed.) 


RUNNING 
Distance Time Holder Where Made Date 
- Reacher 

: ; oh ee =ebe cree vent TAG Giese ork 11,1933 
; esse Owells..,.... vhicago, Ill... ....-.0+++: March 9, 1935 
0 yards, .....|6.1s.* (dirt track)...-) ) Sam S. Stoller...... Chicazo sll... so ee March 14, 1936 
Bill Carter. .....-+» Indianapolis... i. 6.506. March 15, 1941 
Ben Johnson.,..... New York City....-..-- { Feb. 5, 1938 
March 12, 1938 
Perrin Walker...... Chicago, Ill... March 20, 1938 
Herbert Thompson..|New York City Feb. , 1939 
ACS CE Be Barney Ewell...... New York City ..|Feb. 7, 1942 
Herbert Thompson..|New York City ...-|Marech 14, 1942 
Herbert Thompson..|New York City......---+- March 27, 1943 
| Edward Conwell. New York City-..... ...-|Feb. 26, 1944 


Now Work, IN. ¥..450 sae Feb. oe 1947 


Frank Wykoff .|Los Angeles........--+.+- May 10, 1930 
Jesse OweDS,.....-- Ann Arbor, Mich......--- May 25, 1935 
a ee tae. e ane 3s 14 Glyde F. Jeffrey... .|Long Beach, Calif.....--.-- March 16, 1940 
George Simpson... . Chicago, Ill........- ....|June 7-8, 1929 
Melyin Patton..... Modesto, Calif.......---- May | 24, 1947 


ee eee Baltimore, Md.......--.--|Feb- 9, 1924 

Ann Arbor, Mich.......-- May 25, 1935 

. Locke..... Lincoln, Neb........-+-++ May 1, 1926 

Ralph Metcalfe....-.- Milwaukee, Wis.....----- June 1933 
Theo. P. Ellison....-. Brooklyn, N. Y...-+.--+--- March 1, 1935 
Robt. Rodenkirchen..|Hanover, N. H.......- ..|Feb. 22, 1938 
Herbert McKenley (F)|New York, Y tee. ../July ~* 2, 1946 
A. Woodring..,-.--|Buffalo, N. Y..... Feb. 11, 1922 
Loren Murchison. ..|Buffalo, N. Y.. Feb. 17. 1922 


Ben Eastman...... Palo Alto, Calif. 
.|46.4 s, (around turn) \ Grover Klemmer. . .|Berkeley, Calif. 
46.3 s. (around turn)|Herbert McKenley, (F) paige Calif. 


ia ea Ae ae’ S22 Roy Cochran.......-|New York City. March 25, 1942 
eS Ben Eastman "lSan Francisco, Calif.....-.|April. 1, 1933 
{ John Borican New York City....--.-+-- arch 8, 1941 
\ Hugh Short.. New York City.......---- , 1943 
Elroy Robinson Randalls Island, N. Y...-- July 11, 1937 
John Borican. . .|New York City.....-.+-++- March 25, 1 iy 
John Woodruff. .|Hanover, N. H.......+--+ March 14,1940 \ © 
Chas. H. Fensk ..|Milwaukee, Wis......---- June 2, 1939 : 
..|/John BoricaD,...---- New York City....-..--+-- March 11, 1939 
.-|Paul Moore....+-+++- Palo Alto, Calif......--+-- April 17, 1940 ; 
..|John Borican....---- New York City.......---- Feb. 4, 1940 
s)|John Borican......- Hanover. N. B...-..---+-- March 14, 1940 
../Gunder Haegg (F)..-- 24, 1943 
fe ..|William Hulse......- erea, O 31, 1943 
.45.*.. _.,..|Gilbert Dodds.....-- March 18, 1944 
.*(longlaps) |Glenn Cunningham. . - 938 - 
Ya Pe Gunder Haegg (F). - - : y 43, 
EA Rn Se Donald R. Lash...... WeiFiane - 13, 1936 a 
Bares J. Gregory Rice....-- 3 2 943 
Ree Ts as loy ¢ J. Gregory Rice.....- 42 
BS 3 J. Gregory Rice....-- ago : i 942 4 
© gh Pe oats 5: Donald R. Lash.-..-- E M 4 % 1937 7 
ees: 54. William Ritola (F)..--. City... whet . 20, 1923 oy 
Gis c= = - G. VY. Bonhag....---- Aes 2, fs 5, 1910 : 
er ee Charles Pores.-....-- '. 1918 . 
Bosh o ths William Ritola (F)...-. t Jan. 7, 1925 
'As.*.,...-\G. V. Bonhag.....-.- 1909 
ee H. Kolehmainen (F). - 918 ; 
4s.. Ww. J. Kramer......-- 1912 
el ee ee H. Kolehmainen (F).. . Feb. 1, 1913 ‘ 
St Sree G. V. Bonhag......-- New York City March 20, 1909 
ee ea H. aan (F).. ey ae ee via eu Ca ee rab. a, Re 
Aes ge ier.....-+.- |Brooklyn, N. ¥...-+s+-«+- . 
rae i Kole te i Feb. 1, 1918 


be N. iS 5 
H. Kolehmainen (F).. IN} Sins eceprhenaets xi ; 1, 1913 
a. HH. Kolehmainen (F). .|New York City...- Ov, 1, 1913 
_|Fred Faller........-- Brooklyn, N.Y... Oct. 25, 1919 - 
H. Kolehmainen (F)..|New York City... Nov. 1, 
.|Fred Faller. ..:...-- Brooklyn, N. Y. - 2%, a 


H. Kolehmainen (F).. Buffalo, N. Y 


** |E. Tewanina..=..-.-- New York City. March 17,1909 ~ 
ae - Kipia Stenroos aaah. rae New York City. May 26, 1925 f 
....{Mikko Hietanen (BF). .|New York, Ni Misetaareer June 15, 1947 
s..|Charles Pores.....--- New York City......----- June 1, 1919 
bh.’ 58 m.. 27 3-5 s.. |James Clark.......-- Celtic Park, N. ¥.........|Nov. 14, 1909 
"* 44 mm, 50 8.*...-|M. Maloney.....---- New York City......+.--- Jan. oe 
NNING—METRIC DISTANCES ‘ 
re Jesse Owens......-|New yor aa W Nigisegs Sues Eh. pa 1pee 
ae RA caie viotaaies + Ben Johnson......-|New Yor Yossie. 26) 1938, 
rt Thompson. |New York City...- e } 
eA TS Owens. F ath . .|Chicago, wl: June 20, 1936 
eS Harold Davis....-- Compton, Calif June 6, 194 
ee  Rodenkirchen. . |Brooklyn, : ree “3 pe 
straighta Jesse Qwens..-.+--++ D r, é 
211]20:5 s. oh pao ian ss Gen ay Lincoln, Neb.... oi, May L 1926 
**"*190:9 s. (around turn)|J. ke Welershauser  -. Milw ee, Wis ee uly, $1837 
ay 9b ara in eer Theo. P. ats es Brooklyn, N. Y....--.204> March 1, 1935 
SS EL i eam 3. W, Paddoek....--- Redlands, Callie: Supe Anti 3 nua 
6 ind tu aun GF ci eras te eee 29, 
499 ane und turD) Roy cook eee -*|New York City.....++++-|Mareb 25, 1942 °° 
lire, BA O..coce<oAThos, Campbell... . .. (Chicago, Ti. A ec lauge 30,192 e ee 


Sporting Events—American Track and Field Records a 


RELAY RACING 
(Long track—Moreé than 220 yards per lap) 


400 meters (4x100)—40s. United States Team 
(Robert Kiesel, Emmett Toppino, Hector Dyer, 
Frank Wykoff), Los Angeles, Aug. 7, 1932. 

440 yards (4x110)—40.5s. University of Southern 
California (Leland LaFond, William C. Anderson, 
roe Adrian Talley), Fresno, Calif., May 


| 800 meters (4x200)—iIm. 24.8s. University of 
Southern California (Draper, Fitch, Abbott, Par- 
Sons), Los Angeles, Calif., June 1, 1934. 

880 yards (4x220)—I m. 24.8s. University of 
Southern California (Draper Fitch, Abbott, Par- 
sons), Los Angeles, Calif., June 1, 1934. 

1000 meters medley relay (100, 200, 300, 400)— 
‘Im, 56.1s. New York A .C. 
Kunitzky, Milton Plewellin, J 
York City,’ July 9, 1935, 
Im, 59.7s. 
Herbert 
George 


1 mile (4x440)—3m. 9.4s. University of Cali- 
fornia (John Reese, F. A. Froom, Clarence Barnes, 


ah oad Klemmer), Los Angeles, Calif., June vb 


2 miles (4x880)—%m. 34.5s. University of Cali- 
fornia (John Reese, Grover Klemmer, Dick Peter, 
Clarence Barnes), Los Angeles, May 24, 1941, | 


“Indicates indoor record on tracks not more than 


- 
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Distance Time Holder Where Made : 
meters. ...|1 am, 4.4 a... es Wesley Wallace. ..-.. Brooklyn, No Vice yee r¢ 
800 eteis .-.{2bm., 18.9 's.. Jo AJ OHR VI FOItORe ats a Los Angeles, Calif......... 8 
600 meters. .../1 m., 20.3 s. .|James B. Herbert...../New York City........... 26 
800 meters... .|1m., 48.6 s.. -|John Woo : -|Compton, Calif........... G 
800 meters. ...|i m., 50 s.*. -|John Borican. New York City. 25 
800 meters. ...}1 m., 47s.*(long laps) |John Woodruff -|Hanover, N. H 4, 
1,000,meters...|2m., 29.68.......... Wm. .|Passaic, N. J.. 20. 
1,000 meters. ..|2 m., 26.4 s. -|Lloyd Hahn. . New_York City. 6, 
1,500 meters.../3 m., 47.8 s... Gunder Haegg (F)....|Cambridge, Mass 24, 
: SA, 5 (47298. Tete Walter J. Mehl.......!Fresno, C 3 
1,500 meters...}3 m., 48.4.s.*........ Glenn Cunningham.. |New York Cit 
2,000 meters...}5 m., 22 2-5 s.*...... Paava Nurmi (F)..... Buffalo, N. Y...... 
3,000 meters...}8 m., 19.9 s.......... J: Gregory _Rice...... Minneapolis, Minn... 
3,000 meters.../8 m., 26 2-5 s.+...... Paavo Nurmi (F).....|New York City...:....... 
: 8 m., 27.4 s.. ../Archie.San Romani:../Brooklyn, N. Y........... 
4,000 meters...|11 m., 30 4-5 s.* .|Paavo N BESTS New York City o:.<.0eee 
Ralph a Los Angeles, Calif 
5,000 meters. ..|14 m., 30 s.......... | Ralp! ES Ss eles, Callfi2o. 2. 22 
5,000 meters. ..|14 m., 23 1-5 s.* William Ritola (F)....)New York City........... 
Vee ee Sys at Donald R. Lash... .../New York City........... 
8,000 meters. ..|25 m., 44 s5,.......... W. J. Kramer. ...... Celtic: Park, N. Yous 
10,000 meters. .}30 m., 11.4 s......... Janusz Kusocinski (F)}Los Angeles, Calif......... July 31, 
31 m. 6.9 s. }Donala R. Lash...... frinceton, N. J.). 0. cscun5 July 3, 
WALKING 
PaO 8s, 2h Ld. SF. ae \Michael Pecora...... iNew York Cit72.....2a, et Feb. 22, 
isto oe Biss S00. ci. Po Murray P01 ook 6 New York’ City...c. 3 ace Oct. 27, 
13 m., 37 s.*. G. H. Goulding (F)...|New York City........... Mareh 18, 
13 m., 48 3 Murray 2 tec.. Williamsburg, L. I y 
20 m., 49-4- G. H. Goulding (F) rooklyn, March 30, 19) 
21 m., 9 1-5 F. P. Murray..... New York City 
.- [28 m., 6 1-5 G. H. Goulding (F ‘Brooklyn, N. Y. March 30, 19 
-. |29 m., 40 4 . H. Armstrong, Jr.. |New York City. Ff * 
. |35 m., 48 2 Ugo Frigerio (F)..... New York City... March 28, 
36 m., 10s... es... - H. Goulding (F).../New Brunswick, N oy Le 
Pe OES Sue Gl of. i 0s pW. ee PORGY <<... fs New York City... May 22, 188 
43 m., 9 4-> s.#_. .|Ugo Frigerio (F)..... New York City.. 28, 192 
43 m., 28 2-5 s....... G. H. Goulding (F)...|New Brunswick, N. 23, 191 
SO PANS e oe ce. E. BE. Merrill... 2... oston, Mass 5, 188 
. 50 m,, 40 4-5 s....... G, H. Goulding (F) New Brunswick, N. J. 23, £ 
52 m., 51.6s........ Harry Hinkel. ....... Forest Park, L. I 23, 199 
7 mi., 1.437 yds., 4in.|R. F. Remer......... New York City 24, 1 
She Tce as 2 a ae RF. THORS Fy Sie is ak New York City 24, 1 
Pe hem. 8S os ok By Be Merrill. % 2 So% Boston, Mass 5k 
. ji h., 17 m., 40 3-4 s../E. E. Merrill......... Boston, Mass Bee 
. {14 miles, 1.115 yds...|William Plant........ New York City 13, 1 
2 h., 2 m., 57 3-5 s.../William Plant......_. New York City 13, 192 
Aihoeies Opehy TO BOS, os fests Chane okt tees: New York City 5, 18’ 
-(4h., 3m., 35 s....... Ne B. Clarks) cc eee New York City 5, 187! 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES f 
1,500 meters... (6 m., 7.3 s.*........: Henry Cleman (F)....|New York City 23, 193 
6m., 8.8 s.*. ....... Louis Welth...... Boston, Mass. . 10, 1 
3,000 meters... /12 m., 49 s.*......... William Plant. .. Brooklyn, N. Y 13) 1 
8,000 meters... |12 m., 56.45...) ) | William Plant. . 22227! adelphia, Pa 26; 1 
4,000 meters... /17 m., 39 4-5 s *..... Ugo Frigerio (F)...../New York City 28° 7 
Var Cy We Ch ee 3%. B. Pearman. ..... 1 New York City 14, 1 
5,000 meters... |21 m., 50 3-5 s.*...../William Plant...) |” New York City ox 
5,000 meters... |22 m., 56.8 s......... Harry Hinkel. ......: Jilwaukee, Wis 30, 1 
7,000 meters... |31 m., 16 3-5 s.*..... Ugo Frigerio (F)....- New York City 28° 1 
8,000 meters... /35 m., 35 3-5 s.* Ugo Frigerio (F)..... New York City h 28) 7 
9,000 meters... |40 m., 10 4-5 s.* Ugo Frigerio (F).....|New York City March 28, 1 
10,000 meters. . |44 m., 38 s.*........ Ugo Frigerio (F)..... New York Cit March 28° 1 
10,000 meters..|47 m., 5 s........... < kty FUSED Sie oe onkers, N, Y. 24 
15 kilos. ...... ih., 14 m., 36 s......|John Knackstedt..._-_ Forest Park, ape 


ege (Anthony Bueian a 
her, Chet Eipskd). rey 


versity (Mo rulth, J. pale og 

Mi. Truitt, J, Hh. To. Dp 
Lash), Philadelphia, April 23, 1937. 7 esi 
Univ. of Pennsylvania (Gene Venzke,, Carl 
William McKnif, Daniel Dean), Buitalo, N- 


er300. ee dl 
; meters medley (400, 200 800, 1.5003 
A. C. (Edgar Stripling + 


*im. 33.9s.—Seton Hall Coll 
Robert Rainer, Frank Fle: 
York City, March 25, 1942 
4 miles 


Indiana 


oer New York 
: ivan, Gene Venzke, P 
York City, Feb. 25, 1939. aD Gea 
Medley (440, 220, 8s N 
ank Cott 


York Universit 
Dave Lawyer, 
26, 1942. 
Francis 


Jared Fangb 
Mitchel}) 


» New York Ci 


ft. 6 in. hurdles—13, 
a, June 29, 1941. 


220 yards per lap unless otherwise noted 


% 


« 


Sporting Events—American Track and Field Records; Midget Auto 893 


Bemecere: Ten 3 Ab. tn. hurdles ists, Fred THROWING 16-LB. HAMMER 
Fon’ Lidman : Be ane paivierile, ao , Weight (including handle) 16 bs... entire, length 
; 1945, *15.85., Sol Furth, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; | p, ‘Ls Ryan, Celtic Park, N- Sig tt iste 


16, 1932. 
0 meters: Ten 2 — “3 & eS ae Fred PUTTING 16-LB. SHOT 
. J., June i Y 
ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.5s., Fred 56 ft. 5 in., Charles Fonville, Madison, Wis. 

» Fred | May 29, 1948. *46 ft. 414 in., zis : 

N. J., dune 8, 1940 and Har Oy. Mar. reer l6 in., Al Blozis, Cleveland, 
Emeters-” ‘Ten k iat : ight and left hands, with toe b _— \° 
ee Paenetan = ae coe lanl was? 1oisin, (Right hand. 50 ft. 6 in.; left and, 4 ft 
a. Fresio, Calif., June 29, 1940. bs Og een yee tery gee TS June 2. 
Stcards: = . Without toe board— 5 5 

y en 3. ft. hurdles—S2.2s., Roy | 49 fi, 10 in left hand. 42 ft., Ralph ep 


hran, Des Moines, Ia., April 25, 1942. = : 
: e STEEPLECHASE ican League Park, New York City, June 12, 1912. 
eee aap geeeoes Manning, Ran- THROWING WEIGHTS 
J , N. ¥. July 12, 1936. 56-lb. weight for distance, thrown with both 


0 * y 
00 meters—*8m. — Thomes Deckard, New | hands from a 7-ft. circle, without follow—41 ft, 6 
in., Francis J. Berst, Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1947. 


K City, Feb. 27, : 
Tom Deckard, New Orleans.|  36-1b. weight for height—16 ft. 1114 in., P. Dono- 


ao 55.2s., 
Jan. 1, 1939. 


; van, San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 20, 1914. 
JUMPING—WITHOUT WEIGHTS 35-Ib. weight for distance—*58 ft. 74% in., Niles 
aAding high jump—5 ft. 534 in., Leo Goeh- Perkins, Brunswick, Me., March 8, 1940. 
Travers Island, N. Y., June 14, 1913. *5 ft. 

THROWING THE DISCUS 


a. Harold M. Osborn, St. Louis, Mo., April : : 
‘ Weight, 4 Ibs. 644 oz. From 8 ft, 244 in. circle— 


lunning high jump—é6 ft. 11 in., Les Steers, Los | 180 ft. $34 in., Robert E. Fitch, Minneapolis, 

eles, Calif., June 17, 1941. Board take-ofi— | Minn., June 8, 1946. 

ft. 914 in., Ed Burke, New York City, Feb.. Right and left hands, from 8 ft. 24 in. circle— 
252 ft. 876 in.; (right hand, 156 ft. 138 in.; left 


1937. Dirt take-off—*6 ft. 934 in., Melvin 
Ik March 20, 1937. hand, 96 ft. 744 in.), James Duncan, Celtic Park. 
ft. 4% in., Ray C.| LL. May 27, 1912. 
4 8% i 5 THROWING THE JAVELIN 
ten aor pe | Javelin, 248 It. 10 in., Stephen A. Seymour, Lin- 
: - | coln, Nebr., July 5, 1947. 

ALL-ROUND TRACK AND FIELD RECORD 
7,499 points—F. C. Thompson, Princeton, N. J 


. 4, 1932. June 5, 1913. 
¥ DECATHLON 


POLE VAULT 
height—15 ft. 734 in., Cornelius Warmer- 7,880 points—Glenn Morris, Milwaukee, Wis., 


“Modesto, Calif., May 23 1942. *15 ft. 844 in., 
a runway), ere Warmerdam, Chicago, June 26-27, 1936. PENTATHLON 


3,596 points—Robert Clark, Eureka, Calif., June 
1910. 6, 1936. 


ee 
4 


_ American College Track and Field Records 


ot ‘these records haye recently been surpassed by undergraduate competitors but have not 


jeveral 

yet been officially recognized. 

)0 yds.—9.3s.—Melvin Patton, Univ. af Southern California, Fresno, Calif., May 15, 1948. 

20 yds.—20.3s—Jesse Owens, Ohio State, Ann Arbor, May 25, 1935. 

4 " yds.—46 .2s—Herb McKenley, Illinois, Champaign, Iil., June 1, 1946. 

80 yds.—im. 49.8s—Ed Burrowes, Princeton, Princeton, June 8, 1940., 

| mile—4m. 6.7s.—Glenn Cunningham, Kansas, Princeton, June 16, 1934. 

: 9m. 2.6s.—Gregory Rice, Notre Dame, Los Angeles, June 17. 1939. 

| yds. High hurdles—13.6s.—Harrison Dillard, Baldwin-Wallace; Lawrence, 

yds. Hurdles—22.3s.—Harrison Dillard, Baldwin-Wallace; Salt Lake City, Utah, June 21, 1947. 
Shot—58 ft. 3s in.—Charles Fonville, Univ. of Michigan; Lawrence, Kans., April 17, 1948. 

. Hammer—183 ft. 10 in.—Robert Bennett, Maine, Springfield, May 24, 1940. 

n—234 ft. 345 in.—Robert Peoples, So. California, Fresno, May 17, 1941. 

‘Jump—é6 ft. 11 in.—L. Steers, Oregon, Los Angeles, June 17, 1941. 

d Jump—26 ft. 814 in.—Jesse Owens, Ohio State, Ann Arbor, May 25, 1935. 

178 ft. 1114 in—Fortune Gordien, Minnesota: Madison, Wis., May 29, 1948. 

e Vault—14 ft, 11 in.—William Sefton, So. California, Los Angeles, May 29, 1937. Earle Meadows, 
fornia, Los Angeles, May 20, 1937. ' 

Weight—57 ft. 9 in.—H. Dreyer, R. I. State? New York, Mar. 2, 1935. 


-~miles 


Kans., April 17, 1948. 


ee 


Midget Auto Racing in 1948 


Source: American Racing Drivers Club reports 


. 3—100 1 20 miles)—Bob | Scloeder Golden Arrow. . 
oH : ie West Springfield, Mass., Oct. 9—100 laps (25 


hee ay o Special; time: 
ae ce miles)—Ted Tappett. Manhasset, Be, Cheeseman 
Dp record). 
eS ow Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 27—100 laps (20 miles) 
Sept. 25—100 laps (20 miles)— | —Russ | Kler, Lynbrook, N. Y.; Krause Special; 
N. Y.; Willets Special. time: 22:49.69 (track record 
5-50 laps (10 miles)— Norfolk, Va., Sept. 
- Saemann | Christopher, Miami, Fla.: Caccia Special. 
i ‘Allentown, Pa., Sept. 18—100 laps (20 miles)— 
31—109 laps (20 miles)— Tony Bonadies, Bronx, N. Y.; Bourgnon Special; 
‘urtis Special; : 


é al; | time: 29:18.03. 
N. Y.; ¢ alo, N. ¥., Sept. 23—100 laps (25 miles)— 


2 is (record). ; | Buff. 
j am, Md., Sept. 24—100 laps (20 miles) |.Al Bonnell, Erie, Pa,; Gdula-Lutes Special; time: 
cin Sorel Park, N. ae Schaefer- | 27 337.17 (track record). 


os > 


| 
| 


shee 


Pas ee hy 


— ae 


des 


nee va 


es 


~ 
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Sporting Events—Track and Field Records 


60th Annual A.A.U. Track and Field Championships 


Marquette University Stadium, Milwaukee, Wis., July 2-3, 1948 


Senicr Division 

100 meters—1, Ewell, unattached, Lancaster, Pa.; 
2, Dillard, Baldwin-Wallace; 3, Bienz, Tulane. 
Time, :10.6. 

2006 meters—1, La Beach, unattached, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; 2, Bourland, Los Angeles A. C.; 3, 
| Ewell, unattached, Lancaster, Pa. Time, 0.21.0. 

"400 —meters—1, McKenley, Shore A. C., El- 
beron, N. J.; Whitfield, U.S.A.A.F., San Antonio; 
3, Matson, San Francisco. Time, 0:46.3. 

800 meters—1, Barten, Michigan; 2, Pearman, 
N. Y. Pioneer Club; 3, Perkins, Illinois A. C. 
Time, 1:51.3. 4 

1,500 meters—1, Dodds, Boston A. A.; 2, Sink, 
Los Angeles A. C.; Mack, unattached, East Lansing, 
Mich. Time, 3.52.1. 

10,000 meters (senicr)—1, New York 

. C.; 2, Wilt, unattached,, Pullman, Wash.; 3, 
Goftberg, Philadelphia Shanahan C. C. Time, 
32.29.17. 

110-meter hurdles—1, ‘Porter, Northwestern; 2, 
Dillard, Baldwin-Wallace; 3, Dugger, Dayton A. C. 
Time, 0:14.1. 2 7 

200-meter hurdles—1, Gartiser, Missouri; 2, 
Moore, Philadelphia Collegiate Field & Track Club; 
3, Dugger, Dayton A.C. Time, 0:23.9. 

400-meter hurdles—1!, Cochran, Los Angeles 
A. C.; 2,. Gray, New York A. C.; 3, Doak, Pitts- 

burgh. ‘Time, 0:52.3. 

3,000-meter steepiechase—1, Efaw, unattached, 
Stillwater, Okla.; 2, McMillan, Los Angeles A. C.; 
3, Ross, Villanova. Time, 9:52.9. 

Hammer—i, Benneit, R. I. Track & Field Offi- 
cials A. A., 175 feet 7 inches; 2, Felton, New York 
A. C., 173 feet 2 inches; 3, Dreyer, New York A. C., 
173 feet 2 inches. 4 

Shot put—i, Delaney, San Francisco Olympic 
Club, 53 feet 814 inches; 2, Mayer, N. Y. Pioneer 
Club, 53 feet 234 inches; 3, Thompson, Los Angeles 
A. C., 52 feet 115g inches. ¥ 

High jump—1 (tie). Scofield, Kansas;_ Vessie, 
New York A. C., 6 feet 75s inches; 3 (tie), Phillips, 
Brown; McGrew, unattached, Houston, Tex.; Vis- 
locky, New York A. C., 6 feet 65g inches, 

Javelin—1, Seymour, Los Angeles A. C., 230 feet 
5 inches; 2, Biles, San Francisco Olympic Club, 

, 219 feet’ 4 inches; 3, Pickarts, Los Angeles A. C. 

204 feet 514 inches. 

56-Ib. weight—1, Dreyer, New York A. C., 41 
feet 25g inches (new world record); 2, Felton, New 
York A, C., 39 feet 335 inches; 3, Berst, New York 
A. C., 38 feet 25/16 inches. 

Broad jump—1l, Johnson, Michigan State, 25 feet 
419 inches; 2, Wright, Wayne, 25 feet 21% inches; 


O'Toole, 


', 3, Davis, San Antonio A. C., 24 feet 434 inches. 
Pole vault—1 (tie), Morcom, New ampshire 
State A. A.; Richards, Illinois A. C., 14 feet 6 


‘inches; 3, Smith, San Francisco Olympic Club, 14 
feet 3 inches. . 


60th Annual A. A. 


60 yds.—1, Mathis, unattached, Urbana, Iil.; 2, 
Conwell, Jersey City (N. J.) Recreation; 3, Carey, 
Pioneer Club, Time—0:06.1. 

600 yds.—1, Bolen, unattached, Boulder, Colo.:; 


2, Guida, Villanova; 3, Fox, Seton Hall. Time— 


1:11,8. 

1,000 yds.—1, Thigpen, Seton Hall; 2, Pearman, 
N.Y.U.; 3, Nowicki, New York A. C. 'Time—2:16.4. 

1 mile—Quinn, New York A. C.; 2, Twomey, un- 
attached, Urbana; 3, Mack, unattached, East 
Lansing, Mich. Time—4:13.2. ° 

3 miles—1, Stone, Shanahan C. C.; 2, Osterberg, 
N.Y.U.; 3, Lucianna, Fordham. Time—14:23.6. 

Sprint medley relay (400-100-220-300)—1, Pioneer 
Club (McCants, Carey, Tucker, Carty); 2, Ford- 
ham; 3, Grand Street Boys. Time—1:54:9. 

1-mile relay—1, Seton Hall (Marshall, Stafurick. 
Palese, Tulp); 2, Pioneer Club: 3 
Ass'n. Time—3:21.9. 

2-mile relay—1, Manhattan (Moran, Cavanaugh, 
Comerford, O’Connell); 2, Fordham; 3, Villanova 


A. A. Time—7:49.9, 
Gaane ea eens pobenn) - C.; 2, Weber, 
rman-American A. C,; 3, Kotra) unatt: 
New York. Time—6:43.8. ae a 
Sa pee a Pe yitie vy als 
; 2, Dugger, Dayton A. C.; 3, Taylor, Wester 
An eisen pore A eee RL oi é 5 
-Ib. _weig row—Bennett, Rhode Isl 
ete ater oso a6 ee 1 _ inch; 2, Felton, 
arvard, eet 99$ inches; 3, Dreyer, New Yor 
A.C., 54 feet 9 inches. ee cee 
,_ Broad jump—i, Wright, Wayne, 25 feet 334 
inches; 2, Douglas, Pittsburgh, 24 feet 534 inches; 
3, Boyd, unattached, 23 feet 5 inches. 
16-1b, shot put—1, Wasser, Illinois, 53 feet 16 


» Police Sports 


— 


U. Track Championships (Indoors) 


Madison Square Garden, New York City, Feb. 21, 1948 


Junior Division %, 
100 meters—i1, Conaway, N. Y. Pioneer Clut 
Fielding, Metuchen, N. J.; 3, Clay, San Ant 


A. C. Time, 0:10.7. 4 
4 
ar 


AY 
a 


800 meters—1, Dickey, Louisiana; 2, Kirk, Ph 
delphia Collegiate Track & Field Club; 3, Merca 
San Antonio A. C. Time, 1:54.1. — 

1,500 meters—1, Timmerhaus, Champaign; De 
2, Ellis, N. Y. Pioneer Club; 3, Shepperd, San 
tonio A. C. Time, 3:56.4. ‘ 

10,000 meters—1, Karnes, Kansas; 2, Deike, ip 
attached, Freeport, Ill.; 3, Rodney, Whitehe 
Club, Baltimore. Time, 33:40.4. 

Hop, step and jump—l, Bryan, Stanford 
feet 11146 inches; 2, Albans, Warinanco A. | 
Elizabeth, N. J., 46 feet 1034 inches; 3, Gerh 
San Antonio A. C., 46 feet 9 inches. 

Discus—1, Gordien, Minnesota, 168 feet 5 in 
2, Thompson, unattached, Minneapolis, Minn 
feet 91% inches; 3, Frank, Philadelphia 
Field Club, 161 feet 95g inches. 

Hammer—1, Shkinder, N. Y. Police Sports A: 
157 feet 33g inches; 2, Chakwin, N. Y. Police S 
Ass'n, 151 feet 2 inches; 3, Hensley, Colorado 
& M., 148 feet 714g inches. 4 
Javelin—1, Guess, San Antonio A. C., 202 
216 inches; 2, Missfeldt, Multanomah A. C., Po 
land, Oreg., 199 feet 64 inches; 3, Schuette 
quette, 196 feet 3%% inches. ‘ 
56-lb. weight—1, Chakwin, N. Y. Police Spo 
Ass'n, 37 feet 33g inches (new junior record) 
Costello, N. Y¥. Police Sports Ass’n, 34 feet) 
inches; 3, Linn, San Jose Spartan Club, 33 fk 
24§ inches. | 

Point score—New York A. C., 84; Los Angeli 
A. C., 691/3; San Francisco Olympic Club, | 
N. Y. Pioneer Club, 24; San Antonio A. C.,/ 
Illinois A. C., 19; Philadelphia Coliegiate Track 
Field Club, 19; Philadelphia Shanahan C. C. 
Baldwin-Wallace, 16; Minnesota, 13 1/3; 


.. C. (Elberon, N. J.) 
Boston A. A., 10; Michigan, 10; Northwestern, ( 
Michigan State, 10; Pitisburgh, 10; Rhode Tf 
Track & Field Ass’n., 10; New York Maccabi 
10; Wayne, 10; Stanford, 10; New Hampshire, 9; 
York Police Sports Ass’n, 9; New York Germ 
American Club, 8; Warinanco A.C., 8; Vill 
6; Tulane, 6; George Washington High, San 
cisco, 6; Rhode Island State, 6; Washington State 
4; California, 4; Kansas State, 4; Brown, 4; ¥ : 
consin, 4; New York Millrose A. A., 4; Penn St 
2; South Carolina, 2; Western Michigan, 2; Y¢ 
2; Seton Hall, 2; Colorado, 2; Michigan No: 
Multanomah A. C., Portland, Oreg., 2; U.S; 
Annapolis, 2; Detroit, 1; San Jose Spartan 
ers, 1; Notre Dame, 1; Monmouth, 1; Benson F 
tech High, Fortland, Oreg., 1; Oklahoma, 1. — 


=" 


Ley ee eR 


Island Track 
University, 5; 
Ao Cos 
Villanov 


High Schools Bi 
. bs 
h. 

Boys High; 2 
, Cunningham, DeWitt Clint 
Haight 


Ww. 


60 yds.—1, Fielding, Metuchen (N. J.) 
Ge or High; 3, Branch, Boys Hig 


440 yds.—1, Montgome A 
Boys High; 3 if a 
—0:52.4 


1,000 


 aceeeaas Morris; 3, Lynch, Lawrence Park 
ate (Canada). Time: 4:53.4. 

60-yds. high hurdles—i, Mastrovitch, Perth Am- 
yy €N. J.); 2, Kimbark, Meistercheft College H. 
(Canada); 3, Campagnone, LaSalle Academy 
%. I.). Time: 0.07.8. 

6-lap relay—i, Mount St. Michael, (McGinley, 
ain, Brown, McDowe); 2, New Utrecht; 3, Bishop 
oughlin. Time: 1:45.1. 


i-mile _-relay—l, Bayonne (Lane, Valitutto, 
tkey, Simigan); 2, New Utrecht; 3, LaSalle 
cademy (R.I.). Time: 3:32.7. 


2-mile relay—l, LaSalle Academy (R.I.) (Phil- 
ps, Johnson, Tiernan, Tetrault); 2, Lincoln High 
-% ol (N. J.); 3, LaSalle Academy (N. Y.). Time: 


2-Ib. shotput—i, Barber, Mont Pleasant, 51 
ét 11g inches; 2, Cuffari, Stuyvesant, 51-feet 134 
thes; 3, Verrico, Brooklyn Automotive, 50 feet 
opie 

ligh jump—il, McLean, East N. Y. Vocational, 
feet 2 inches; 2, Gardner, Overbrook (Philadel- 
hia), 6 feet 1 inch; 3 (tie), Jackson, Groton; 
urray, Mont Pleasant, 6 feet. 
Point score—Boys High, (N. Y.), 1949; LaSalle 
R. I.), 11144; New Utrecht (N. Y.), 9; Mont Pleas- 
at, 714; Westdale Collegiate (Canada), 7. 


a, Prep Schools 


60 yds.—1, Walker, Cardozo; 2, Boston, Car- 
ozo; 3, Hynes, Blair. Time: 0:06.6. 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Records 


| a Hill School (Pa.), 842; Lawrenceville (N- 59), 


895.’ 


440 yds.—1, Slade, Seton Hall; 2, Cawley, Seton 
Hall; 3, Reitzal, Seton Hall. Time: 0:52. : 

880 yds.—1i, Hanlon, Seton Hall; 2, Connelly, 
aoe Hall; 3, Wood, Moses Brown (R. I.). Time: 

1 mile—1, Joyce, Seton Hall; 2, McEwen, Glebe 
Collegiate; 3, Halon, Seton Hall. Time: 4:23.2. 
_60-yds. high hurdles—1, McCreery, Lawrence- 
eee 2, Slade, Seton Hall; 3, Kay, Blair. Time: 
207. 


6-lap relay—i, Cardozo H. S. (Boston, Moon, 
Drummond, Walker); 2, Poly Prep; 3, Lawrence- 
ville. Time: 1:42.7. 

1-mile relay—l, Mercersburg! (Shuck, Myers, 
Tanger, Cunjak); 2, Seton Hall; 3, St. Benedict’s. 
Time: 3:35.0. 

High jump—1, Slade, Seton Hall, 6 feet 1 inch; 
2 (tie), Grant, Hill School; Ogorman, St. Bene- 
dict’s, 6 feet. 

Broad jump—1, Slade, Seton Hall, 22 feet 3 
inches; 2, Boston, Cardozo, 21 feet 101% inches; 3, 
Steere, Moses Brown, 21 feet 3 inches. 

12-Ib. shotput—1, Steere, Moses Brown, 52 feet 
114% inches; 2, Birge, Episcopal, 49 feet 1014 
inches; 3, Connolly, Tabor, 49 feet 644 inches. 

Point score—Seton Hall (N. J.), 53; Cardozo 
(Washington, D. C.), 23; Moses Brown (R. I.) 


pe 


_ 72nd Annual I. C. A.A.A.A. Track and Field Championships 


New York City, 


Triborcugh Stadium, 


: yds.—1, Cowie, Princeton; 2, Kaplan, 
my. U.: 3, Dwyer, Brown: Time, 0:09.6 (equals 
C, A.A.A.A. record). . 
220 yds.—1, Cowie, Princeton; 2, Cianciabella, 
lanhattan; 3, Schultz, Colgate. Time, 0:20.8. 
yds.—1, Pearman, N. Y. U.; 2, Fox, Seton 
fall; 3, McDonald, Fordham. Time, 0:47.6. 
320-yds. high hurdles—t, Christiansen, Michigan 
a 2, Cook, Yale; 3, Payne, Princeton. Time, 


y ‘yds. low hurdles—1, Kirk, Pennsylvania; 2, 
fray, Fordham; 3, Fraser, Michigan State. Time, 
4. 


pie 
23 
880 yds.—1, Dianetti, 
Fordham; 3, Thigpen, 


Seton Hall. Time, 


ALY 


p21 
i mile—i, Karver, Penn State; 2, 
fillanova; 3, Wittreich, Princeton. Time, 
2 miles—i, Ashenfelter, 
node Island State; 3, Osterberg, N. 


3.2. 
4-mile relay—i, Seton Hall (Marshall, Stafurick, 
pen, Fox); 2, N. Y. U.; 3, 


4:17.5. 


"hig 
1S inches; 2, 
nches; 3, 

hes. 


Marsanskis, Maine, 


Michigan State; 2, Con- 


Thompson, 
Penn State; 2, Black, 
Y. U. Time, 
Villanova. Time, 
amer throw—1l, Felton, Harvard, 175 feet, 


171 feet, 4 
Miller, Rhode Island State, 167 feet, 


May 28-29, 1948 


Discus—1, Frank, Yale, 165 feet 8% inches; 2, 
Felton, Harvard, 154 feet 7 inches; 3, Seligman, 
North Carolina, 151 feet 81% inches. ’ 

Javelin—1l, Gelb, Yale, 191 feet 246 inches; 2, 
Bouton, Yale, 190 feet 614 inches; 3, Gerwig, Penn ‘ 
State, 188 feet 414 inches. 

Broad jump—l, Johnson, Michigan State, 24 
feet 15% inches; 2, Mondschein, N. Y. U., 23 feet J 
814 inches; 3, Bundy, Yale, 23 feet 336 inches. 

High jump—1i, Mondschein, N. Y. U., 6 feet 61g 


inches (new I. C. A.A.A.A. record); 2, Phillips, 
Brown, 6 feet 57% inches; 3 (tie) Vessie. Columbia; 
Hillas, Dartmouth, 6 feet 4 inches. 


Shot put—1, Lampert, N. Y. U., 52 feet 516- ; 
inches; 2, Frank, Yale, 49 feet 117% inches; Ds ‘nae 
Fuchs, Yale, 49 feet 111% inches. ~ 

Pole vault—i (tie), Eustis, Yale; Sherman, 

Rhode Island State, 13 feet; 3, (tie), Torrey, 


Harvard: Bensley and Brown, Yale; Arndt and ¥ 
Bowerman, Michigan State; Coleman, Villanova; 
Emerson, Maine; Hickman, North Carolina, 12 \ 
feet 6 inches. 

Point score—Yale, 37; N. Y. U., 33; Michigan 
State, 211%; Princeton, 17; .Rhode Island State, 4 
1515; Penn State, 14; Brown, 13; Fordham, 43 ;. % 
Seton Hall, 12; Harvard, 934; N. Carolina, 7%4; a 
Villanova, 734; Penn, 7; Manhattan, 7; Columbia, % 
615: Dartmouth, 542; Maine, 434; Colgate, 89 
Maryland, 2; New Hampshire, 2; Syracuse, 1. " 


% inc 


Kitt 
W's 7 


| 60 yds.—1, Cianciabella, Manhattan; 2, Brooks, 


Island State; 2, eC 


sleyan; 3, Newm Dartmouth. Tim 
00 yds.—1, Hall, Rhode 
‘Brown; 2, Gilhooley, 
00 yds.—1, Pearman, 


N.Y.U. Time—1:13.2. 
N.Y Uz; 


> 3. Church, Syracuse. Time—4:22.7 
“U.; 3, Vogel, Tufts 


0 2, Thigpen, 
n Hall; 3, Comerford, Manhattan. Time—2:16. 
Penn State; 2, Ross, Villa- 


Baie 1, Ashenfelter, Penn State; 2, Osterbere, 
Tim 


27th Annual I.C.A.A.A.A. Track Championships (Indoors) 


Madison Square Garden, New York City, Feb. 28, 1948 ; 


schein, N.Y.U., 6 feet 6 inches; 3, Phillips, Brown, 
6 feet 4 inches. 

Broad jump—1, Douglas, Pittsburgh, 24 feet 14 
inch; 2, Scott, Army, 23 feet 314 inches; 3, Mond- 4 
schein, N.Y.U., 23 feet 114 inches. bs 

Pole vault—1, Potochnik, Marquette, 13 feet 4 
inches; 2 (tie), Lockett, Harvard; Coleman, Villa- P 
nova; Eustis, Yale, 13 feet. 

“ Special Events 

2 miles (Bonthron-Venzke Invitation)—1, Quinn, 
N.Y.A.C.; 2, Stone, Shanahan Catholic Club; 3, af 
Efaw, Stillwater, Okla. Time—9:11.1. - 

Point score—N.Y.U. 311%; Yale, 2314; Manhat- ; 
tan, 18; Penn State, 134%; Army, 12144; Rhode 
Island State, 1114; Fordham, 10; Villanova, bi 
Brown, 8; Syracuse, 8; Harvard, 1; Columbia, 514; 
Dartmouth, 5; Maine, 5; Marquette, 5; Pittsburgh, 


5; Wesleyan, 4; Seton Hall, 4; Tufts, 3; Penn, 3; 
Brooklyn College, 1; Colgate, 1; Cornell, 1. ‘ 


Ma Walsh, 
~ captured 
A. A. U. outdoor 
which were held in 


and the 
with a leap of 


ski, of the North Olmsted*Westlake A. C. 


p 
1948 Senior Women’s Track and Field Championships 


was a double winner with 8 lb. shot put, 40 feet 

5% inches, and the discus, 124 feet 33g inches. 
Bernice Robinson of Washington Park, Chicago, 
captured the 80-meters hurdles in 0:12.1. Mabel : 
Walker of skegee, won the 50 meters in 0:06.7; — K 
Alice Coachman, Albany State College, the high + = 
jump with 5 feet 1 inch; Tuskegee Institute the - 
490-meters relay in 0:50.3. 
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54th Annual Pennsylvania Relays 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia, April 23-24, 1948 


Colleges 


440 yds. (championship)—1, U.S. Army Air Force 
(Watenabe: Payne, Anderson, Carter); 2, Pitt; 3, 
Manhattan. Time, 0:41.9. ; 

14 mile—1, Manhattan (Gorman, Kent, Quigley, 
Cianciabella); 2, Pittsburgh; 3, Lincoln. Time, 
1:27.5.- 


1 mile (Mason and Dixon Conference)—1, Johns 
Hopkins (Sterns, Messer, Grim, Schwartz); 2, 
Washington; 3, Loyola (Baltimore). Time, 3:28.I. 

1 mile (freshmen)—1, Georgetown (Cino, Deady, 
Spearman, Lynch); 2, Cornell: 3, Villanova. Time, 
3222.9. f : 

1 mile (championship)—1, New York University 
(Nelson, Maiocco, Gilhooley, Pearman); 2, Michi- 
Ban; 3, Seton Hall. Time, 3:15.5. 

1 mile (Class B)—1, Morgan State (Bradley, 
Croos, Brown, Tyle); 2 (tie), Princeteon and Duke, 
Time, 3:22.4. J 

i-mile (Middle Atlantic States Collegiate A. A.) 


‘ —1, Washington College (Sutton, Hubbard, Bog- 


dan, Brandenburg); 2, LaSalle; 3, Swarthmore. | 


Time, 3:29.6. 

1 mile—1, St. Francis (Heath, Farrell, Attarian, 
Duer); 2, St. John’s; 3,.Alfred. Time: 3:30.3. 

1 mile—Bucknell (Purnell, Marshall, Snyder, 
Hockbrunn); 2, Hofstra: 3, Montclair Teachers. 
Time, 3:34.4. 

1 mile—1, LaSalle (Rafferty, Kelly, Harris, 
Buell); 2, St. Peter’s; 3, Adelphi. Time, 3:29.2. 

1 mite—1, Howard (Lee, Russell, Bright, Collins); 
2, Wheaton; 3, Wayne. Time, 3:23.7. 

1 mile—1, CCNY (Glasse, Spitzer, Laing, Omelt- 
chenko)>} 2, Seton Hall; 3, Rutgers. Time, 3:25.3. 

1 mile—1, Rhode Island State (Dawyer, Caetano, 
Misa Hall); 2, Syracuse; 3, Fordham, Time, 
3224.3, 

2 miles (championship)—1, Michigan (Veter, 
Williams, Thomason, Barten); 2, Manhattan; 3, 
Fordham. Time, 7:49.6. 

246 miles medley (championship)—1, Penn State 
(Koch, Williams, Shuman, Karver); 2, Columbia; 
3, Villanova. Time, 10:15.1. 

4 miles (championship)—1, Penn State (Shuman, 
Williams, Ashenfelter, Karver); 2, Columbia; 3, 
Syracuse. Time, 17:30.7, 

480 yds. shuttle hurdles—1, Pittsburgh (Kissick, 
Doak, McKowen, Haney); 2, Manhattan; 3, Army. 
Time, 1:01.4, 

Sprint medley (championship)—1, Michigan 
(Johnson, Shepherd, Hayden; Barten); 2, NYU: 
3, Fordham. Time, 3:27.5. 

Individual Events 

100 yds.—1, Lt. William Carter, Army Air Force; 
2, Paul Cowie, Princeton; 3, Maurice Fuquay, 
Oklahoma A & M. Time, 0:09.7, 

 _miles—i, Robert Black, Rhode Island State; 
2, Horace Ashenfelter, Penn State; 3, Richard 
Hart, Penn. Time, 9:20.L 

120 yd. high hurdles—1, Tom Mitchell, Indiana; 
2, Pyt. Billy Anderson, USAAF; 3, Edward Taylor, 
Western Michigan. Time. 0:14.8. (Mitchell and 


\ 


39th Annual Drake Relays 


Des Moines, Iowa, April 23-24, 1948 


Universities 


440 yds.—1, Texas (Robertson, Samuels, Lawler, 
Parker); 2, Nebraska; 3, Drake. Time, 0:42.1, 
880 yds.—l, Texas (Tatom, Samuels, Parker, 
Lawler); 2, Illinois;3, Nebraska. Time, 1:26.4, 
1 mile—1 Texas A. & M. (Cardon, Bilderback, 
Holbrook, Harndon); 2, Ohio State: 3, Missouri. 
Time, 3:15.2. 
2 miles—1, Ohio State (Meadow, Washington, 
eae Whitfield); 2, Missouri; 3, Kansas. Time, 
| 4 miles—i, Texas (Brooks, Hanson, Sparks, 
Thompson); 2, Indiana; 3, Illinois. Time, 17:30.3. 


480 yd. shuttle high hurdle—1, souri (Day, 
Blakely, Self, Gartiser); 2, Ohio Stale3, IMinois. 
Time, 0:59,2, 


Sprint medley relay—1, Ohio State (Whitfield, 
Johnson Cogswell, Clifford); 2, Wisconsin; 3, 
Notre Dame. Time, 3:28.2. 

Distance medley—1, Texas (Kidd, Hanson, 
par, Thompson); 2, Indiana; 3, Illinois. Time, 
10:17.7, 

Colleges 

880 yds.—1, Baldwin: Wallace (Mihuta, Baynard 

Katzmar, Dillard); 2, Los Angeles City Collece, 3° 


George Pepperdine. Time: 1:26.6 (Drake Relays 
record) A j 


Taylor ran 0:14.7 in their heats). 
400 meters hurdles—i, Jetfrey Kirk, Penn 
Ensign Arthur Bigley, Navy Olympics; 3, Lt. Ja 
Morrow, USAAF. Time; 0:53.7. 
High jump—1l1, Richard Phillips, Brown, 6 
55§ inches; 2 (tie), Irving Mondschein, 

Jack Moody, North Carolina, 6 feet 39s inches.” _ 
Broad jump—l, Lorenzo, Wright, Wayne, 24 fe 
73g inches; 2, Herbert Douglas, Pittsburgh, 23 i 

61g inches; 3, Irving Mondschein, NYU, 22 
5 inches. J FE 
Pole vault—1, Edward Ulivestad, Michigan, 1 
feet; 2 (tie), Arthur Sharman, Rhode Island Stab 
George Coleman, Villanova, 12 feet 6 inches, 
16 lb. shotput—1, Charles Fonville, Michigan 
feet (new record); 2, Stanley Lampert, 
51 feet 31g inches; 3, Vic Frank, Yale, 48 fee 
inches. a5 
Discus throw—1, Vic Frank, Yale, 160 fee 
inches; 2, Charles Fonville, Michigan, 160° 
114. inches; 3, Sgt. William Burton, USAAF, 
feet 61% inches. 
Hammer throw—1, James Burnham, Dartmo 
171 feet 75g inches; 2, Edmund Styrna, New Han 
shire, 162 feet 644 inches; 3, Robert Hiller, Rh 
Island State, 159 feet $ inches. | 
Javelin throw—1, Maj. George Salisbury, USAAPS 
208 feet 16 inch; 2, William Iannicelli, Fran in 
and Marshall, 200 feet 1% inch; 3, Augustus Hick 
horn, Maryland, 193 feet 1014 inches. 4 


Schools 


440 yds. (high school championship)—1, Boy 
High (Conaway, Branch, Gathers, Montgomery} j) 
2, Cardozo (Wash.); 3, Phelps Vocational (Washy).#} 
Time, 0:42.0. (new national high school and : 
nival record). 

440 yds. (prep championship)—1, Mercersbur 
(Gibson, Tanger, Cunish, Detwiler); 2, Seton Hall 
3, Blair. Time, 0:43.7. 4 

1 mile (prep)—1, Seton Hall (McManus, 
Baumann, Smith); 2, Peddie; 3, Hill, Time, 

1 mile (prep)—1, Blair (Long; Rue, Smith, 
2, Haverford; 3, George. Time, 3:33.0. 1) 

1 mile (prep)—1, LaSalle Reid, Manfredi, Cushe} 
wa ee 2, Church Farm; 3, ‘Hun. : 


138 miles medley (880-440-220-1 mi.) (high seho 
championship)—1, George Washington (Alexandria, | 
Va.) (Anderson, Davis, Johnson, Jones); 2, Card 
nal Hayes (Bronx, N. Y.); 3, Christopher Columbu 
(Bronx, N. Y.). Time, 7:55.3. 
1 mile (high school championship)—1, Brookly 
Boys High (Montgomery, Welch, Gathers, Con 
way); 2, New Utrecht (Brooklyn, N. ae 
Bayonne (N, J.). Time, 3:24.7. f 
1 mile (prep school championship)—1, Seton Hit 
(Teitzal, Cawley, Hanlon, Joyce); 2, Mercersburg: 
3, Lawrenceville. Time, 3!27.0. id 
2 miles (high school championship)—1, Car 
inal Hayes (N. Y.) (Cheek, Albert, Fitzger 
Lindegren); 2, LaSalle (R. I.); 3, Bishop Lo 


(N. Y¥.). Time, 8:14.5, 


1 mile—1. Loyola (Lahart, Grohwin, Egan, 
ney); 2, Pepperdine; 3, Los Angeles City Colle 
Time, 3:18.4. get? 

2 miles—1, Pepperdine (Travis, Stoltz, Wil; 
Patterson); 2, Miami U. of Ohio; 3, Whe 
Time, 8:03.6. wi 

Sprint medley (440-220-220-880)—1, East 
State Teachers (Colorado, Salinas, Valls, Mer 
2, Texas; 3, Miami U. of Ohio. Time, 3:29.2. 


High Schools 


440 yds.—1, North (Des Moines) (Scott, 
Jones, Nichols); 2, Dubuque; 3, East (Des Moin 
Time: 0:42.5 (Drake Relays record). 

Kalser, Nichols)" 2, Bast (es aiainesh Sule 
, Nichols); 2, Eas S Moines); 3, Dubuqu 
Time, 1:28.8 (Drake Relays veonsaily y 
Troyer); 2, Hast® (Walston ea east then Mee 
; 2, East; aterloo); 3, Eas es Mo! 
aoe: ey rere Relays record). # 
miles—1, Davenport (Dismer, Spies, 
Hill); 2, East (Des Moines); 3, Roosevel 
green Time, 8:27.2, a Si } 
p medley—i, East (Des Moines. 
Ames, Peterson, Phipps); 2, West Rare 
Davenport. Time: 3:37.8 (Drake Relays 


> 


* 


. pc maeall oer 


fe 
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, 22nd Annual West Coast Relays 

- E Ratcliffe Stadium, Fresno, Calif., May 15, 1948 
= Open Intercollegiate Events 1,000)—1, Santa Ana (Connor, Brett, Landreth, 


{0 yds.—1, U. S. C. (Beaman, Frazier, Hager 
ee Z. Los Angeles A. C.; 3, Oakland Bittners. 


Bailie); 2, Mt. San Antonio; 3, Bakersfield. Time, 
10:45.0' (new West Coast Relays record). 


yds.—1, U. S. C. (Beaman, Frazier, Hager, men: Beene 

ton); 2, U. C. L. A.; 3, Los Angeles A. C. Time, 100 yds.—1, Matson, George Washington, San 

6. Francisco; 2, Taylor, Coalinga; 3, Paregien, Visalia. 

nile (College Freshmen)—1, U. S. C. (Stocks, | Time, 0209.9. 

holson, Mitchell, Barnard); 2, Stanford; 3, 880 yd. relay (Class A, Open)—1, Lowell, San 

C.L. A. Time, 3.21.9. Francisco (Plessas, Baker, Talbot, Hoffman); 2, 

Boop, special College Class)—1, George Pepper- Cc. K. McClatchy, Sacramento; 3, Visalia. Time, 

e aylor, Valerio, Eidson, Travis); 2, Santa | 1:29.8- F f 

- 3, San Jose State. Time, 3:18.6. $80 yd. relay (Class B, High Schools under 1,000) 
yachtler, | =: Selma (Young, Roberts, Day, Donabedian); 2, 
: Cc 


a a ea ae Placer: 3, Taft. Time, 1:33.4 
ns, and, Jumonyville); 2, U. S. C.; 3, Cal- ea . Time, 1:33.4. 
nia. Time, 3:14.9. 880 yd. relay (Class C, High Schools under 400) 
miles—i, Los Angeles A. C. (Steward, Berry, —1, Coalinga (Smalley, Pascoe, Camarena, Taylor) 
‘SO Fulton); 2, U. Cc. L. A.; 3, California. 2, Orosi; 3, Riverdale. Time, 1:32.7 (new West Coast 
242.2. Relays record). 
y relay (440-880-1320-mile)—1, U. s. Cc. Medley relay (440-220-220-880) (Class B, High 
on, Pruitt, Bova, Sink); 2, Los Angeles A. C.; Schools under 1,000)—1, Edison, Fresno (Weber, 
nford. Time, 10:07.8. 2 Wagener, Harris, Porasso); 2, Taft; 3, San Luis 
Obispo. Time, 3:40.7 (new record). 

Distance medley relay (440-880-1320-mile)—l1, 


Juni Coll 

< a oy Hanford (Parra, DeBoer, Ornellas, Ross); 2, Bak- 

i (Colleges under 1,000)—1, Menlo (Hart, | ersfield; 3, C. K. McClatchy, Sacramento. Time, 

prnton, Parks, Andrews); 2, Reedley; 3, River- | 11:01.1. 

>. Time, 1:30.7. : i120 yd. high hurdles—i, Mathias, Tulare; —2; 
ds.—i, Compton (Batiste, Davis, Curry, Blevins, Fresno High; Pascoe, Coalinga. Time, 


y' 
we); 2, Stockton; 3, Pasadena. Time: 1:26.4. 0:14.6. 
Angeles finished first but disqualified.) High jump—1, Brundage, Fresno Technical, 6 
mile—1, Los _Angeles City College (Mitchell, | feet 134 inches; 2, Mathias, Tulare, 6 feet 34 inches; 
AS, Dwyer, O’Rourke); 2, Compton; 3, San|3, Mahaney, Oakdale, 5 feet 1134 inches. 
piacisco. Time, 3:18.3 (new national junior col- Broad jump—i, Garver, Visalia, 22 feet 77% 
md West Coast Relays record). inches; 2, Hare, George Washington, San Fran- 
mile (Colieges under 1,000)—1, Bakersfield | cisco, 22 feet 51g inches; 3, Robinett, Riverdale, 
rks, Frazier, Wigginton, Granger); 2, Reedley; | 21 feet 834 inches. ; 
shn Muir. Time, 3:23.6 (new West Coast Relays Pole vault—1, Balfour, C. K. McClatchy, Sacra- 
5 mento, 13 feet; 2, Johnson, Coalinga, 12 feet 3 
1 les—i, Glendale (Breedon, Kamanski, Ward, | inches; 3 (tie), M. Bettencourt, Hanford; C. Bet- 
Ilan); 2, Los Angeles; 3, Stockton. Time: | tencourt, Hanford; Nusbaum, Kingsbure; ’ 
(Glendale later forfeited first place for | Lemoore, Likins, Roosevelt, Fresno; Cederlind, Tur- 


ineligible man). lock, 11 feet 6 inches. 
liey relay (440- 54 feet (new 


880-1320-mile)—1, Glendale Shot put—1, Mathias, Tulare, 
amanski, D. Kamanski, Ward, McMillan); | record); 2, Wilhoite, Merced, 53 feet 83% inches; 3, 
; see: San Bernardino. Time: 10:37.6 Kostenko, Placer, 49 feet 94% inches. 
le late 


forfeited first place~ for ‘using Discus—-1, Iness, Tulare, 148 feet 614 inches 
2, Mathias, Tulare, 141 feet 614 


ligible man). (new record); 
dley relay (440-880-1320-mile) (Colleges under | inches; 3, Erickson, Kingsburg, 121 feet 1134 inches. 


; . 21st Annual Texas Relays 


Memorial Stadium, Austin, Texas, April 3, 1948 


Universities (Valis, Colorado, Salinas, Mercado); 2, Sam 
4@ yds.—1, Texas (Robertson, Samuels, Law- Houston; 3, Abilene Christian. Time: 3:29.6. 
| Parker); 2, Texas A & M:; 3, Baylor. Time: High Schools 


100 yds.—1, Anderson, Brackenridge, San An- 

(Samuels, Kidd. OTe. tonio; 2, Graham, Lamar, Houston; 3, Rogers, 

(Ludwick, Bilderback, AND yds of cag ne Leming, Beaumont; 

ee sarnden): Sema, 2, eu Aree 2. _Beallorn, ‘Thomes Jefferson, Ban  Antorile; By 
jles—1, Texas (Broemer, Hanson, Sparks, euning, Brackenridge. Time: ls 0 ' 

7 ; 3 s 440 yds.—1, Travathan, Corpus Christi; 2, 

on); 2, Kansas; 3, Texas A & M, Time: Burns, Brownwood; 3, Dillon, Temple. Time: 


Texas A & M (Stone, McGlothin 4 
: é F 440 yds. relay—i, Austin (Cavileer, Johnson, 
4.3. ; 2, Oklahoma; 3, Drake. Time: lee or titeg F 2, abe San Antonio; 
mnt Medley (440-220-220-880)—1, Rice (Cox, | °’ eaumont. Time: ein 
i a i 1 Austin (Burchard, Hawley, 
ito! i ree 2, LSU; 3, Oklahoma Cortez, 1 D ison) 2, Stephen ze Austin, Houston; 
ce Medley (440 - 880- 1,320-1 mile) —1, | ”* row son, Dallas. Time: orn. 
iifida, Hisnson,, Spars,” Thompson); 2, perumont, (anne relay Me aing Gonzales)t 
cola Navy Base. Time: 10:49.2. 2, Austin: 3. Woodrow Wilson. Times, a4 
gh jump—1, Holding, Waco, ee! nches; 
Colles: 2, Graves, Brownwood, 6 feet 1 inch; 3_ (tie), 
—I, North Texas_(Howell, Lowe, Wo-| Dimmitt, Beaumont; Whitely, Brady; Buckle, 
3, Texas A &) Corpus Christi; Bussa, Lamar; Jeanes, Milby; 
1:29.1. Luton, San Jacinto; Klein, Sherman; Connell, 
, Loyola of Chicago (Lahart, Grohwin, Temple, 5 feet 16 inches. 
Cagney); 2, North Texas; 3, East Texas. Shot put—1, Hooper, North Side, Ft. Worth. 
: 52 feet 914 inches; 2, Brewer, North Side, 51 feet 


i) 3319.7. 
int medley (440-220-220-880)—1, East Texas | 35g inches; 3, Quinn, Austin, 51 feet 3%% inches. 


r 23rd Annual Kansas Relays 


Memorial Stadium, Lawrence, Kans., April 16-17, 1948 
Gehrm 2, Missouri; 3, Notre Dame. Time, 


ann); 
7:44.17 (new Kansas Relays record). 
4 —1, Texas A&M (Stone, McLaughlin, 


Universities 2 
Texas (Robertson, Samuels, Lawler, 
3, Notre Dame. 


o; 3. Arkansas. Time, 0:41.4. miles: 
issouri (Klein, Phillips, Schuster, | Hampton, Hanhn); 2, Illinois; 


3, Colorado. Time, 1:26.2. Time, 18:02.5. 
rden, Bilderback, Hol- |< “Sprint medley-—1, Oklahoma A&M (Voight, Bay, 
reutty Puquay, Tarrant); 2, Kansas State; 3, Oklahoma. 


ssouri; 3, Notre c. 
315.6. - ~ | Time, 3:34.5. -2 
Wes—1, Wisconsin (Jensen, Kamner, Whipple, | Distance medley—1, Texas (Kidd, Hanson, 


{ 
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Sporting Events—Track and Field Records - 


2, Wisconsin; 3, Wlinois. 


Colleges 

880 yds.—1, Baldwin-Wallace (Mihuta, Raymard, 
Katzmar, Dillard); 2, Riverside Junior College; 3, 
North Texas State. Time, 1:27.6. 

1 mile—1, East Texas State (Colorado, Salinas, 
Valls, Mercado); 2, North Texas State; 3, Baldwin- 
Wallace. Time, 3:21.0. ; 

2 miles—1} Abilene Christian (Forrest, Middleton, 
Mason;.. Terry); 2, Howard-Payne; 3, Emporia 
State. Time, 8:11.2. 

Sprint mediey—i, East Texas State (Valls, Sa- 
linas, Colorado, Mercado); 2, Baldwin-Wallace; 

~ 3, Lincoln. Time, 3:31.0. 

Distance , medley—1, Glendale, 
Kamanski, D. Kamanski, Ward, 
Howard Payne; 3, Emporia State. 


Sparks, Thompson); 
Time, 10:18.4. 


California (C. 
MeMillen); 2, 
Time, 10:45.2. 


23rd Annual Central Coliegiate Track and Field Championshi 


Marquette University Stadium, Milwaukee. Wis.. June 11. 1948 


100 yds.—1, Bienz, Tulane; 2, 
Dame; 3, Belfield, Xavier (La.) 

220 yds.—1, Bienz, Tulane; 2, Smith, Notre 
Dame; 3, Cook, Illinois. Time, 0:21.8. 

440 yds.—1, Rust, Wheaton; 2, Buster, Illinois: 
3, Egan, Loyola (Chicago). Time, 0:49.3. 

880 yds.—1, Dianetti, Michigan State; 2, Dickey, 
LSU; 3, Shepherd, Texas College. Time, 1:53.3. 

1 mile—i, Gehrmann, Wisconsin; 2, Leonard. 
Notre Dame; 3, Kittell, Notre Dame. Time. 4:19.2. 

2 miles—i1, Karkow, Illinois; 2, Irmen, Michigan 
State; 3, Kilty, Minnesota. Time. 9:21.2. 

120 yd. high hurdles—1, Porter. Northwestern: 
2, Walker, Illinois; 3, Mitchell, Indiana. Time, 
0:14.0 (new meet record). : 
220 yd. low hurdles—1, Walker, Illinois; 2, Flem- 
ing, Notre Dame; 3, Burge, Tulane. Time, 0:23.4. 

440 yd. relay—1l, Illinois (Leuithold, Cook, Bus- 
ter, Walker); 2, Michigan State; 3, Notre Dame. 
Time, 0:42.2. 

I mile relay—1, Minnesota (Hofacre, 
ee Comer); 2, Notre Dame; 3, Illinois. 


Smith, Notre 
Time, 0:9.6, 


Ewing, | 
Time, 


‘High jump—i (tie), Eddleman, Mlinois: Len- 


nertson, Washineton (St. Louis), 6 feet 5 inches: 
3 (tie), Heintazman, Bradley; Jones, Purdue, 6 
feet 3 inches. 


Kimbrough, Deering, Browning); 2, 

Missouri Valley. Time, 3:40.0. 
Junior college Spring medley—1i, Riverside, Cy 

ifornia (Williams, Kamp, Teachner, Cope); 

Hutchinson, Kans., 3, El Dorado, Kans. 

Bre 


Rey 
Decathlon 

1, Baker, Fayetteville, Ark., 6.730 points; 
Mondschein, New York University, 6,667; 3, R 
erson, Indiana, 6,454. ae 
High Schools ; 
880 yds. (Kansas City High Schools)—1, Sout 
west (Burt, Thomas, Brewer, King); 2, East; | 
Manual. Time, 1:33.1. : 
1 mile—Topeka (Davis, McFarland, Moore, Rot 
bun); 2, Wyandotte; 3, Coffeyville. Time, 3; | 


Invitation sprint .medley—1, Ottawa (Mt - 


Broad jump—1, Holland, Northwestern, 25 
% inch; 2, Johnson, Michigan State, 24 
inches; 3, Leuthold, Illinois, 23 feet I 
inches. 
Shot put—1, Wasser. Illinois, 51 feet 95g in 
2, Gordien, Minnesota, 51 feet 114 inches; 3, W 
Michigan Normal, 46 feet 1034 inches. ¥ 
Javelin—1, Schuette, Marquette, 193 feet © 
inches; 2, Alt, Carroll, 163 feet 614 inches# 
Miller, Notre Dame, 153 feet 11% inches. . 


Discus—1, Gordien, Minnesota, 169 feet 
inches; 2, Anderson, Wisconsin, 146 feet 83§ in 
3, Graves, LSU, 146 feet 7% inch. 3 


Pole vault—1, Cooper, Minnesota, 14 feet 14 
(new meet record); 2, Korik, Tennessee, 13 fi 
inches; 3 (tie), Christopher, Chicago; Potos! 
Marquette, 13 feet 4 inches. 

Point score—Illinois, 5814; Notre Dame, 
Michigan State, 29; Minnesota, 27; Wisconsim 
1315; Tulane, 13; Northwestern, 1015; Marque 
912; Louisiana State, 7; Purdue, 5 7/10; Michigs 
Normal and Wheaton, 5; Washington (St. Low 
4%o; Tennessee, Xavier (La.), Drake, Carol 
Grinnell. 4; Indiana, Texas College, Loyola (G 
cago), Western Michigan, 3; Chicago and Brad 
216; North Central and Colorado State, 1;_ 


48th Annual Western Conference Track, Field Cham 


Camp Randal! Field, 


100 yds.—1, Peters, Indiana; 2, Johnson, Ohio 
State; 3, Ride, Minnesota. Time, 0:10.0. 

220 yds.—1, Peters, Indiana, 2, Johnson, Mich-| 
igan; 3, Cook, Illinois. Time, 0:21.8. 

440 yds.—1, Whitfield, Ohio State; 2, Johnson, 
Michigan; 3, Cogswell, Ohio State. Time, 0:47.9. 

120 yd, high hurdies—i, Porter, Northwestern: 
OE eae Tllinois; 3, Maxwell, Ohio State. Time, 

220 yd. low hurdles—1, Porter, Northwestern: 2, 
Hofacre, Minnesota; 3, Walker, Mlinois. Time, 


0223.2. 

880 yds.—1, Clifford, Ohio State: 2, Washington, 
Ohio State; 3, Prifogle, Indiana. Time, 1:52.8, 

1 mile—il, Gehimann, Wisconsin; 2, Barten, 
Michigan; 3, Deal, Indiana: Time, 4:15.9. 

2 miles—1, Karkow, Illinois; 2, Kilty, Minnesota: 


3, Gehrmann, Wisconsin. Time, $:24.2. 

1 mile relay—1, Ohio State (Whitaker, Porer, 
Cogswell, Whitfield); 2, Micnigan; 3, Minnesota’ 
Time, 3:14.68. 


University of Illinois Armory, Champaign, Ill., March 6, 1948 : 


Porter, Northwestern; 3, Maxwell, Ohio § te 
eye (ew American and Conference 
ecords, 


70-yard low hurdles—1, Porter, Northwestern; 
2, Walker, Illinois; 3, Duff, Ohio State. Time— 
0:07.8 (equals American and Conference records.) 
1 mile relay—1, Ohio State (Owen, Whitaker, 


Madiscen, Wis., 


r 

| waukee Teachers, 15. , 4 
\ } 

pionships 

May 28-29, 1948 i 

Discus—1, oe 
inches ‘ 
> 

7 


Clifford, Cogswell); 2, Illinois; 3, Indiana. | 


Broad jump—1l, Duff, Ohio Sta’ 
inches; 2, LaMois, Minnesota, 23 re iis 
3, Daily, Purdue, 23 feet 716 inches, ‘i 
Woe ry is) anes Wisconsin, 
A ee neches; 

13 feet 8 inches. ones S: Dole 
Shot put—l, Fonville, 
inches; 2, 


oe aia < 

gh jump—i, Eddleman, Illinois, fi 

inches; 2 (tie), Irons and Anderson, Things J 

Purdue; Dolan, Michigan, 6 feet 2 inches. 
Point score—Ohio State, 43; Illinois, 

sota, 2614; Michigan, 2514; Indiana, 23 

1342; Purdue, 111; Northwestern, 9 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Records 
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Memorial Stadium, University 


«Sates Patton, U. S. C.; 2, Anderson, 
lifornia; 3, Parker, Texas. Time, 0:10.4. 

00 meters—1. Patton, U. S. C.; 2, Parker, Texas; 
jienz, Tulane. Time, 0:20.7. 

00 meters—i, Rucks, South Carolina; 2, Harn- 
1, Texas A&M; 3, Hammack, U. S. Military 
ademy. Time, 0:47.2. 

00 meters—1, Whitfield, Ohio State; 2, Dianetti, 
shigan State; 3, Chambers, U. . Cc. Time, 


1. 
4900 meters—1, Gehrmann, Wisconsin; 2, Bar- 
. Michigan; 3, Sink, U. S. C. Time, 3:54.3. 
meters—1, Thompson, Texas; 2, Shenfelter, 
n State: 3, Brelsford, Ohio Wesleyan. Time, 


04.5, 

ae meters—1, Black, Rhode Island State; 2, 

ae’? Tilinois; 3, Kilty, Minnesota. Time, 
fee 


,000-meter steeplechase—1, Ross, Villanova, 2, 
srton, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; 3, Kittell, 
fre Dame. Time, 9:25.7. 
10-meter high hurdles—i, Scott, Arkansas, 2, 
rter, Northwestern; 3, Dixon, U. Cc. L. A. Time, 
3.7 (mew meet record). 

W-meter hurdies—1, Walker, Illinois; 2, Kirk, 
pnsylvyania; 3, Frazier. U. S. C. Time, 0:42.4 
sw meet record). 

mning hop, step and jump—i, Lamois, Minne- 
ia, 45 feet 10 inches; 2, Gough, Oklahoma, 45 
1 714 inches; 3, Robertson, Texas, 44 feet 914 


High jump—1 (tie), Eddleman, Illinois; Mond- 
in, NYU, 6 feet 7 inches; (tie), Hangar, 
fornia: McGrew, Rice; Irons, Illinois; Scofield, 
asas, 6 feet 6 inches. 


27th Annual National Colle 


giate Track Championships 


Minnesota, June 18-19, 1948 


Broad jump—1, Steele, San Diego State, 24 feet 
11144 inches; 2, Holland, Northwestern, 24 feet 
61% inches; 3, Wright, Wayne, 24 feet 514 inches. 

Shot put—i, Fonville, Michigan, 54 feet 7 inches; 
2, Gordien, Minnesota, 52 feet 73§ inches; 3, 
Prather, Kansas State, 52 feet 37% inches. 

Hammer—1, Felton, Harvard, 170 feet 914 inches; 
2, Marsanskis, Maine, 170 feet 5 inches; 3, Burn- 
ham, Dartmouth, 168 feet. 

_ Discus—1, Gordien, Minnesota, 164 feet 61% 
inches; 2, Frank, Yale, 164 feet 33g inches; 3, 
Kadera, Texas A&M, 155 feet 146 inches. 

Javelin—1, Held, Stanford, 209 feet 8 inches; 2, 
Friedenbach, California, 204 feet 544 inches; 3, 
Guess, Texas, 199 feet. 

Pole yault—1 (tie), Bateman, Colorado; Ras- 
mussen, Oregon, 14 feet; 3, Cooper, Minnesota, 
13 feet 10 inches. 

Point score—Minnesota, 46; U. S. C., 4149; Texas, 
40; Illinois, 3414; California, 1914; Ohio State, 18; 
Michigan, 18; Stanford, 1734; Northwestern, 16; 
Rhode Island State, 1534; Texas A&M, 14; Colo- 
rado, 124%; Villanova, 12; Yale, 11; Wisconsin, 10; 
Harvard, 10; Arkansas, 10; Kansas State, 10; San 
Diego State, 10; Notre Dame, 9; Oklanoma, 95 
Oregon, 9; Auburn, 8; Indiana, 8; Maine, 8; 
Michigan State, 8; Penn State, 8; Pennsylvania, 
8; Tulane, 17; hio Wesleyan, 6; Wayne, 6; 
U. C. L. A.. 6; Dartmouth, 6; Army, 6; Washington 
State, 5; NYU, 41¢; Kansas, 414; Santa Barbara, 4; 
Columbia, 4; Franklin & Marshall, 4; Fresno State, 
4; Texas College, 4; Brigham Young, 4; Rice, 314; 
Butler, 2; Miami (Ohio), 2; Marquette, 2; San 
Jose State, 2; Princeton, 134; Seton Hall, 1; Carle- 
ton, 1; Louisiana State, 1. 


tae 


“Pacific Coast Conference Track and Field Championship 


Los Angeles Coliseum, May 28-29, 1948 


(@ yds.—i, Anderson, California; 2, Lightner, 
'C. L. A.; 3, Henthorne, Oregon. Time, 0:09.6 
quals meet record). 

20 yds.—i, Anderson, California; 2, Lightner, 
¢. L, A.; 3, Haws, California. Time, 0:21.1. 

0 yds.—1, Muir, Washington; 2, Nebolon, Wash- 
fon State; 3, Hoff, Stanford. Time, 0:48.4. 

2 yd, high hurdles—i, Dixon, [el a. Se Fs 

jetz, Stanford; 3, McKee, Stanford. Time, 0:14.1 
meet record). 

20 yd. low hurdles—i, Dixon, ens, A. os 
fier, U. S. C.; 3, Rademaker, California. Time, 
“(new meet record). ; 

380 yds.—l, Chambers, U. S. C.; 2, Pruitt, 
/ és 3, Hensey, Washington. Time, 1:52.9. 

jle—1, Sink, U. S. C.; 2, Hischen, Washing- 

tate; 3, Paeth, Washington State. Time, 4:12.6. 

jles—1, Selfridge, Washington State; 2, Wold, 

ashington; 3, Pattee, U. C. L. A. Time, 9:35.5. 

{ mile: relay—1l, Stanford (Wilkins, Holubar, 

umes, Hoff); 2, Washington; 3, U. C. L. A. 

me, 3:18:2. 


Discus—1, Lewis, U. C. L. A. 156 feet 814 inches; 
2, Dalby, Washington, 152 feet 434 inches; 3, Doyle, 
Montana, 151 feet 8 inches. 

Shot- put—1, Bayless, U.S. C., 53 feet 8i% 
inches (new meet record); Shipkey, U. C. L. A., 
52 feet 434 inches; 3, Chandler, Stanford, 51 feet 
134 inches. 

Broad jump—1l, Bryan, Stanford; 24 feet 5 
inches: 2, Patsalis, U. S. C., 23 feet 2 inches; 
3, Norberg, California, 22 feet 114% inches. 

Pole vault—1 (tie), Montgomery and _ Hart, 
U. S. C,, 14 feet; 3, Sanders, U. S. C., 13 feet 


9 inches. 
cate 6 feet 


Hanger, 4 
and Stanich, 


inches; 2 ¥ 
U. Cc. L. A., 6 feet 3 inches. 
Javelin—i, Robinson, Oregon, 199 feet 1 inch; 


2, Held, Stanford, 198 feet 1142 inches; 3, Ship- . 


key, U. C. L. A., 190 feet 10 inches. 

Point score—U. S. C., 474; U. C. L. A., 4115; 
Stanford, 381%; California, 3544; Washington State, 
21; Washington, 21; Oregon, 914; Montana, 35; 
Oregon State, 344; Idaho, 1. 


, (small bore) (Critchfield Trophy), 
Suantico, Va.—-Arthur Cook, Wash- 
AUP ee 3150 x 3290 


divi ual Collegiate—Thomas St. L. 


meure, George Washington Uni- 


ity (new record)..... 288 x 300 


1405 x 1500 


National Rifle and Pistol Championships in 1948 


Source: National Rifle Association of America 


Individual Interscholastic—Donald G. 


jate Team—U. S, Naval Academy. 


‘ampion of Champions—Pete Read, 
san Angelo, Texas (won shoot-off 


100 x 100 


Skeet Shooting in 1948 


a Annual National Championships, Las Vegas, Nev., Sept. 16-26 


Downem, Tulsa, Okla.............;- 193 x 200 
Interscholastic Team — Napa High 

School Cadets, Napa, Calif. (new 

TECOTE) Gn. cain wie weiele Save es tiigiey a etna 148 x 1000 
All Around Pistol Championship, 
Quantico, Va.—Harry Reeves, Detroit, 

WIG sole + el mnt ee 2611 x 2700 
Sub-small-Gauge Championship—Alex 

Kerr, Beverly Hills, Calif......-.... 99 x 100 


Five-man Team Event—Texas........ 1,223 
Two-man Team Evene—#arl Stoner 


ings-on-the-Hudson, N. ¥.—Douglas Medal, 
ton, Ontario; Griffith Medal, Mahopac. 


a, N. ¥.—Mitchell Medal, LaCross, Wis.; 
‘edal, New York Caledonian; Dykes Trophy, 


ing Club No. 2. 


te, 


atry Club No. 1: Brookline Trophy, Ards~ 


lectady, N. ¥.—Gordon Medal, New York 


i hi George 1 L 
S Juniov iaiand, Texas... [e100 100. ie ps Marvin Martin, Bell, “ee 
lee’ ( ionship—Sgt. Glen ait ato Saco hese eM ES ms br 
‘ eg porort: Worth, Texas National Service Individual—Sgt. Glen 
Bmengotcott, 50-49)....-,--------* 249 x 250! Van Buren, Fort Worth, Texas.... 250 
Za f ne 
a ; Curling in 1948 


Grand National and Other Events 


Caledonian; Emmet Medal, Utica Curling Club 

No. 2; Mohawk Trophy, Schenectady No. 2. 
Brookline, Mass.—Stockton Cup, Royal Mon- 

treal Curling Club; Clyde Park Cup, The Country 


lub. 
Gordon International Medal, Montreal—United 
States, 398; Canada, 273. 

Royal Caledonian Trophy, Montreal, Canada— 
Heather, Montreal. - . 
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# 900 Sporting Events—Public Schools A. L. Records oa 
; pal 


Public Schools Athletic League of New York 


By Tom Orr, School Sports Authority 


‘The Public Schools Athletic League of New York The league’s program has been devoted to 


Gen -sportsmanship and 
ee seeder AES is we fos me ee ad phim Ree ees Te More tant 100.00 
Wingate as its first president. On Dec. 31, 1904, | (0. annually participate in its outdoor and indo 
the P. S. A. L. presented its first athletic program | track meets, cross-country, baseball, basketb 
with a track meet in Madison Square Garden and} handball, soccer football, swimming, fencing, 

has held meets every year. tennis, hockey and football games. 5 


High Schooi Indoor Track Records 


Event Record Holder 


ba, ioe 0:5.6..........|Sapirstein, Lincoln 
BOYES eo. «1026.4... 2. [Semi-final Wenger, New Utreehts. ..212 02.8 24. ean 
15 Vie fot Rae aS ee Oe 5. ee , |Pourchin; Harris... . 5 S252. 1.00. = ajc 5 a so Se 
52k ea ge ge W082. MauriellosChilds tin, os. Tae c cae oe Ao sh atehala eaen e i 
100 yds., Sr........ OON oct 2: (re eaplan” Erasmus... foe ste oo: cee eee hey ae eee 1946 4 
TOO VOCs ies Bete wis OTOL Gh. te Roger Montgomery, Boys’ High’... ...........--..--. jewee 1947 
120 yd. hurdles..... O51558" 4.2242. |Retul Stuyvesant. o0 1k 2 aoaslt cer suena = Vet = = gallgelel ar eae 
220 yds... JP. 62. is 0:24, Engels, Commercial: o> sc2 Di 6 ,): az ests auenate oe eke eee 
220) yds.,8F5...05. 5. .|BHison, DeWitt-Clinton... 2 220, .2. Ln de) = Oo ne ee 
SOURS 2 cacls. cles Friedman, New Utrecht. .: 5. J...) es an oes oe 1943 
BOD VOR Missi. s:8 o's | McDonnell, Morris: ). . = 4-0.2. ida ee. tee ee >... /1942 
BAD GOS ee Oh lee John ‘Faylor, DeWitt. Clintonw. .. 2). 52...) iNeaen ate fea 
880 yds. relay...... ors ee James Mullins, Morris Singleton, Ansley Holmes, 

Qnty... ye ck ae we eee ela eee ne 4 
880 yds. run....... Slater; Lincoin = 22.5036 Sn ns ces a ee 1935 

BLOOO ydsiy..-... 5s Scott; DeWitt Clinton... 522. 5)ain'sk Jnncle ale auto rae -.|1935 & 

ok SAY oS gee Re eee Mace Mitchell, George Washington...................-..,|1988% 
2 | aa ate i Prank Efinger, DeWitt Clinton. 5.2.5. . Dena -2 ea dee a 
12 Ib. shot. -|Faylor, New Utrecht... =. 5. Sa Ape oe 
nite jump.. Spitz, Hhishing. 2. i. ise. aces owee a Oe yee ee 
100 yd. hurdl Hughes, Flushing... 05 i:, 5. (25 . ss 5 eh ae oa ae ee 


1200 yds. relay 
440 yd. relay....... 


Commercial, Kelfus, Levinson, Gillman, Levin 


704 yd. relay, Fr... .|1:24.6........./Boys, Bryce, Jones, Tackner, Salmon......_.. 

880 yd. relay, Fr... .}1:41.2....2..-. New Utrecht, Fennelli, Katz, Nottman, Lakow...... 

880 yd. relay, 120 Ib.}1:40.4......... Manual Training, Dorsorgnas, Lerner, Hagg, Shapiro. 

880 yd. relay, midget|1:49.8......... Morris, Wilson, Flood, Hands, Blum................ 

Mile relay oa SN. DAG Od. wpe G. Washington, Mac Poland, Francis, 

2 mile relay...... {3 VR Ae ey ess Bayside, Hampar, Shouldis, Ferro. ...............c0ccuse 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1948—Boys’ High, Brooklyn. 


High School Outdoor Track Records 


Event Record Holder 


MS ET yor 


220 y WEL Gla. 

MAO WSR Bo. in ss Ge 2 aa a 

880 yds...... Riaeic Sy4 1259.2 

ODD WA. Voc wns. 5 oe 
(CRABS Se cee ye Re en 


220 yd. low hurdles. .|0:24.7...... 2. 
200 yd. relay.. 317.7 
1200 yd, relay 210.6 
Mile relay. . 3:28.2 
High jump... . 6 ft. 454 in... 
Broa p St. '6 ime... 
12 Ib. shot put 56fift. Itjin.... 
Pole vault AZ ft G ith. 2° 
Discus 130°Tt; Sin... : 
440 yd. relay 120 lb. 

CT ar eae Lk a 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1948—Boys’ High, Brooklyn. 


Champions in Other School Sports, 1948 


acti, eles HIGH SCHOOR®, 2 VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
ALL—Bryant. BASEBALL—Samuel Gompers. 
Boe Sern. : . HANDBALL—Chelsea, Madharien, oe, 
i ANDBATA. be Witt Clinton SWIMMING—East New York, Brooklyn, 
ICE HOCKEY—Manual Training, Brooklyn. INDOOR TRACK— Brooklyn Auto. 
TENNIS—Forest Gill OUTDOOR TRACK—Brooklyn Auto. 
FENCING—Eastern District. BASKETBALL—Woodrow Wilson. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL _ 


SOCCER—Cleveland. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BASEBALL—Bronx, P.S. 89; Brooklyn, P. 8. 
Queens, P, S. 151; ‘tits 


BASEBALL—The William Cowper, Queens. Richmond P. §, 


BASKETBALL—The Samuel Huntington, Queens, | BASKETBALL—B KL Pi ay 3 
HANDBALL—Winthrop. Brooklyn. 109; Bronx, P, ee 70: Hichmond, 


ee he 
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High School Indoor Swimming Records 


~ Record Holder Year 


ae APOC Ey He ou orp. Pappas, Richmond Hili. 
13 ch SO Vo, eS Thompson, Commerce. 
. ep jUcsa.e..... ...| Hugene Koslow, Evander Ghilds...... 6 icccs. Sw uke ewamead 
.|Reggie Feltham, Andrew aa é Folk 
Bernard Kahn, Erasmus 
Rogers. Harris. . 
Donald Shelf, LING N, «ood vn bees kv sane ss 
Stuyvesant. Sodietson, Wag °. 
Richmond Hill, W. illiam Howe, Sry pom Siner, Fresola Voigt.. 
. Commerce, O'Neil, Greenwald, Boyle, Thompson erie Sr 
eee Ate DeWitt Clinton, Richards, McAuliffe, Moore, Hanratti... . 
lay Ble de tare 12:41 ees Stuyvesant, Shaw, Crossman, Shopland, Knowles..:.....-. 
Bees 4 Rane} GE DEL, FGIVRESANG ook. cece ied te Lawn ven SRE 
SES :41.2.........|Jackson High, Sullivan, Weir, Warner, McCarty.......... 


High School Indoor Skating Records 


Holder 


Record 


Catholic Wich Schools A. A. Outdoor Track Records 


Event Record Holder Year 


Cuiplag, De Te Salles... i:ccies's «9b o's.=.08 as ee ane 1939 

Collins, Brook Prep... Soe on OV od as erie Noe ein mv alee 1931 

Finneran $8. AMIN Be occ. os sie 0 © phy) ole bleu Wie tile iar nee «ae 1933 

0:21. i Beowe, Ob. SON'S 2 soc on) cs sk od eye cae Rann nee 1934 

Pyd. high hurdles. /0:16.2 Brew. Taiiphlinus . 155-05 c5,..c6:r os bu elem eee a 1942 
ee hurdles. |0:24.8 Wier s, LOUGH fos... ojos 2's 0s opyy win os Paste aerial ee 1942 
0:50.2 Briere, 26-Ioe BANC. 4)... 25s » sir cine aes ellis . +s }1928 

Tom Lindgren, Cardinal Hayes............ 1948 

.|Struble, Bishop Loughlin. ...........--.++++-- 1939 

Cardinal Hayes, Waters, Albert, Dolan, Dempsey. 1947 

Mociair, Manhattan Prep... ....-.2-5+.sar0e0° 1939 

St. Augustine’s, Farley, Lutz, Carver, Falls. 1942 

La Salle, Paturzo, Disque, Newman, ‘Waters. .-|1947 

‘lEundell, Manhattan Prep.........-..--+0+0-eeeeee . . [1933 

“(Donald Gehan, St. -Augustine’s........2 0c.-2)4 «01d ek ee 1948 

.|(Maurier, St. Johns Prep... .......-+-cecescoesvecsocsuc 1933 

; __|]James Harrington, Loughlin. .........--2.cecceeeeereees 1947 

ie 6in Mt. St. Michael, Peter.Frasca.............. aot) oes sree 1947 

1458 £t. 7in....|Fred Nirachel, All Hollows... ......--.00ecssvneseaseuee 1948 


CHAMPION, 1948—Cardinal Hayes, 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Indoor Track Records 


Record f Holder 


eOS Gir ss a,0~ =e William Kent, Loughlin... ........cccessscescccrueeueee 
| od ae Seon James Ryan, Cardinal FIAYVOS sj. <6 iec's © s.ss0 ha MER a 
ae 0:5.6..........|Loughlin Fares: OLOWIET! )gake'e a ceed bos else 
0:10.3......... Bothered Tai Salle. os low avis sige aco : 

Hartley, Bid OS) ELOD a. 6 peeye 2 oe ; 
«Se Pe a San St. John’s Prep..... 


DeLaSale 
We eee Pen Loughiir Osatrick Og a, 2 a es ee 
hiin, Mannix, Dugan, Joyee, Hoga’ 


S Bae _/McCort, De La Salle..........62 sete ccc e ers ene ceses 1 
_ (Sullivan, St. John’s Prep.......-.---+++-+++-- +++ ees ea Gals 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Swimming Records 


Record Holder , i Year! 


ee 


. | St. ranclse Lewis. Newton, Stasko, Shultz 
eee .|{Fordham Prep, Monks, Daley, Cartel ct lesa peldowe seen 


‘CHAMPION s 1918—Fordham Prep. } 


gl: 0:54.4....__.,.|Donohue, St. John’s 
; Loughlin 


Catholic School Champions in Other Sports, 1948 


- + BASKETBALL—St. Franeis Prep 
Bropkivn ren: ee “ HANDBALL—Power Memorial 


O02 Sporting Events—Golf Champions a 
Golf Records 


AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 


National National |Nat’?1Women’s National National 
vet Open Amateur Amateur Yr. Open Amateur 


1921| Jas. Barnes. .... T.Guilford....|M. Hollins 1934|O. Dutra......|W.L. Little, Jr. 
1922) G.Sarazen..... J. Sweetser... .|Glenna Collett 5 ks, Jr. W.L. Little, ss 
1923] R. T. Jones, Jr .!M. R. Marston|E. Cummings 1 c 


1924/C. Walker..... R. T. Jones, Jr.| Mrs. D. C. Hurd 
1925| W-Macfarlane.|R. T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett {1938 R. Guldahl. - 
1926 ine Jones, Jr. .|G. Von Elm...|Mrs. G. Stetson |1939) (a) B. Nelson... 
1927|T. Armour.....|R. T. Jones, Jr.|Mrs.M. Horn |1940/(b) a Little... 
1928}'T: Farrell... ..- R. T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett |1941!C. Wood ...... :|M. Ward..... M 
1929] R. T. Jones, Jr.’ |H. R. Jon’n, Jr.|Glenna Collett {1942-45 Not played 
1930| R. T. Jones, Jr. .|R. T Jones, Jr. .|Glenna Collett |1946|(¢)L. Mangrum. |T BOD OL 
1931| Wm. Burke... .|/Fr. Ouimet. .,.| Helen Hicks 1947} (d) L. Worsiiens R. Riegel... .. 
1933| Gene Sarazen . .|C_R.Somerville| Virg. Van Wie |1948|/Ben Hogan.....|W. Turnesa 
1933|John Goodman.|G. Dunlap, Jr.\Virg. Van Wie. r 

aWon in 36-hole play-off from C. Wood. 

bWon in 36-hole play-off from Gene Sarazen. 
eWon in 36-hole play-off from B. Nelson and V. Ghezzi. 
dWon 18 hole play-off from S. Snead. 

AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Western Amateur Metropolitan Amateur 


. Hill. . 
Miss L: Robinson. 
Miss V. Van Wie. * 
- E. 
. T. Dunlop, jr.. .|Mrs. H. H. D 
. Turnesa. 


ee 


Sebi pal aN Not playue 
Not playe a «|M 4 Not pl — 
Not played—War.|Not played % N Not paver aa) 
.|Not played—War ..| Not played— War. .| Miss P. i F. Strafaci. .. 
5 BUI cade «aie e) « 2 ESS F. Strafaci aA 
Sao » Warde. Wiisina 3% F. Strafac at 
hese kasha. . eT, SOR A .-{R. Billows........!M 


‘Trans- 
Mississippi 


Easter: 
Southern Women’s. 


..| Walter C. Hagen...... COG. i cunts 
.|Bob MacDonald....... . Von Elm...... Sy ae 


Metropolitan 
Open 


ae eee ER. MCUPAry......5...4/5. POIry........ 


: PRGRVAN AE oes L. 0 
oy Le Ot A ae 
Byron Nelson Bee 
J. Hines .|D. : y bart 
J, Hines : : Sa . M. Dane : “)Ats Wagtens 


F. Stranahan. 0.2252] Perry (22222222022. 


+} ENot played) ON Cones: Miss M ’ 
. os 22a DaUERe eo ree ee - Oreutt 
1948 .iCNot played) A. Bletel. hc cknllsc. Cle eee ea eee Miss P. Sullivan — 


BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Winner Year Winne. Year Winner 


. Wethered. 1929.|C. Tolley W.L. Little.Jr. (U.S. 
5. : 8.) oe: 
ee Holderness, 183 | : J fem ,Jr.(U.S.) 1838: peerage 1947. 


‘Sweetser (U. S,)|/1932. 
‘Dr. W. ‘Tweddell Bi Scott 1838: Kyle 
. P. Perkins 1934. Ww L. Little, Jr.(U.S.) ytd played—War 


BRITISH WOMEN’S CHAMPIONS 


1923—Doris Chambers 1938—Mrs. Andrew 


1924—Joyce Wethered 1931—Enid Wilson i : 
iaae—todse waned IsHa—Enid Wilson | Te lag 
mn: son — 
eke bg ee ote la rice 1934—-Mrs. Andrew Holm iodo: Midree 
ane e Blan 1935—Wanda Morgan Didrickson Za! 


1929—-Joyce Wethered 1936—P. uges 
1930—Diana Fishwick Peet Aa brah tony ln Rarer es a ; 
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BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Winner Year 


" 
‘ear Winner Winner 


24. |W. Hagen (U.S) _ “|W. Hagen (U. 8.) _|{1934. |H. Cotton. 1939. |D, Buston 
125. J. Barnes (U.S.)__||1930.|R.T.Jones.Jr.(U.S.) ||1935.|4. Perry 1940-5 Not played—War 
oe R.T.Jones,Jr.(U.8.) ./T. Armour (U. 8.) ||1936.|Alf. Padgham. 1946 .\S, Snead (U. 8.) 
27 .|R.T Jones, Jr.(U.3.) .}G, Sarazen (U.S.) ||1937.|). Cotton 1947 fF Daly (Ireland) 
28. W. Hagen (U. 38.) 1D, Shute (U. 8.) 1938 .{R. A. Whiteombe [{1948.|H. Cotton 
CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
. Held. .|A. Campbell. a3 Black 5 
. Somerville. 5.|R. Somerville 1940-44 Not plaved—War r 


- Somerville. .|F. Hass. 1946. |H. Nartell € 
.|G. ‘Taylor. 1937.|R. Somerville 1947.|F. Stranahan : 
.|A, Campbell. 1938 .|T. Adams 1948,|F. Stranahan 


CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Winner Year Winner Year Winner 


./Tbkos. Armour 1936.|W. L. Little, Jr. 1942.|C, Wood 3 
1937 .| Hy Cooper 1943-4 Not played—War 
1938./S. Snead 1945.|Byron Nelson b: 
Hex 1939 .|H. MeSpaden 1946. |G. Fazio 
.|T. Armour. 1940 .|S. Snead 1947, |R. Locke (8. A.) 
. (Gene Kunes 1941 .1S, Snead 1948 .1C. Congdon 
International Walker Cup Match 
GREAT BRITAIN VS. UNITED STATES—MEN’S AMATEUR i é 
4 Series Record Winner Loser an 
pe ‘| 1930 United States. .10 Great Britain. . 2 é 
_ Winner Loser 1932 United States.. 8 Great Britain. 1 3 ; 
55 United States.. 8 Great Britain.. 4 Halved | 1934 United States.. 9 Great Britain. . 2 1 
3 United States.. 6 Great Britain.. 5 1936 United States.. 9 Great Britain.. 0 3 
24 United States.. 9 Great Britain. . 3 1 1938 Great Britain.. 7 United States.. 4 1 
26 United States.. 6 Great Britain. . 5 1 1947 United States.. 8 Great Britain.. 4 
iS United States. .11 Great Britain.. 1 Series Standing—United States 10; Gt. Britain 1. ' 
E ; 
ae Ryder Cup Matches 
; Series Record 1935—United States 9; Great Britain 3 
reat Britain 13%; United States 1%2 1937—United States 8; Great Britain 4 
United States 915; Great Britain 2%2 1939-1945—(Not played) : 
reat Britain 7; United States 5 1947—United States 11; Great Britain 1 
“United States 9; Great Britain 3 Series Standing—United States 5 matches; Great ’ 
reat Britain 642; United States 642 Britain 3. f f 
Invitation, Open Golf Tournaments in 1948 
accdk Winner Score | Prize” 
5|Los Angeles Open.......--.----+-----+" Ben Hogan..........+-+: 275 |$2,000 
18|Richmond (Calif.) Open......-..---- = rk ae nae S ie knee aM oan 
ee * -""llam Bead... 4.225 0ee eee 
..|Lloyd Mangrum.......... *269 2,000 
.|J. Ferrier & C. Middlecoff..)....... 2, 
shes. Fe Melvin Harbert...........| 284 2,000 F 
es ne aie Lloyd Mangrum..........| 278 2,000 
“Se hc BREE One ee Melvin Harbert..........| 273 | 2,000 d 
nent (Augusta)....--/--2s-0+° Claude Harmon.........- 79 2,500 
A ee ese ey ry Senda ocaes snes em sis gt 7 
ames Demaret......-...- ! 
nlviccory Open Bobby Locke, 5002... 0+. 266 | 2,000 
re . Hogan and J. 
eeinyericss Four-Ball. - Demuarat;? «2 osetia +12 pts| 3,500 
Ben Hogan.......-.-..-- *275 2,600 
_..-|Lloyd Mangrum........-- 268 2,000 
Ben Hogan. ...,.00.-..0. 269 2,600 
Loyd Mangrum...... s234 | 1/950 
Lloy: angrum. . 9 
Ben Hogan........ 269 3,500 
Fred Haas, Jr.. *270 2,450 ip 
Ben Hogan 3 275 2,450 om 
Toney Penna. . 285 1,500 
Cary Middlecoff.... 274 2,000 
Won on play-off of tie. : 
Duke of Devonshire Cup—United States, 36%; 5 


OTHER GOLF EVENTS IN 1948 Gene. ake: 
Collegiate—Team, San Jose State Col- National Negro Pro Championship—H. Wheeler. 
eridual, R. Garces, san Jose State. Dunlop-Masters (England)—Norman Von Nida 


men)— land. | (Australia). 

j tg Sere gon pr ears : Mexican Amateur Championship—Frank Strana- 

omer Wes . ee eee L. ees eae hae Turns Pro ; 

> th— : ms 5 nis 

Eeisoath—Men, H. Ward; Women, Miss Miss Louise Suggs, world’s amateur woman 

Mrs. M. Zaharias. golfer, seepe ine her title according to an an- * 
; eh jcemen' u 

ampienship—M. Ferentz. | nouncement o vee een the Western Open 


; o sionals. Sh 
ae oe erg ty restern "peel an Yoana tey a Ape 
Trans-Mississippi— _ Riley. | Western championship, Natio ateur 
ae Seite 4 are Par Leoneiyk Southern championships in 1947, and the British 4 


\ 


904. 


Sporting Events—Golf, 


Hole -in-One; Chess 


Hole-in-One ‘Golf Play for 15 Years 


The 15th annual Hole-in-One golf tournament 
of the New York World-Telegram was held in 
August, 1948, Because of the war there was no 
play in 1943 and 1944. 


The statistical play in the ra years follows: 


No. of Ne. of On 
Year Players Shots Green Cirele Closest 
1932 217 ,085 287 27 2 feet, 1 inch 
1933 340 ©1,700 743 61 Ace t 
1934 447 2,235 851 62 1 foot, 5 ims. 
1935 4717 =. 2,385 656 89 81% inches 
1936 645 3,225 1,187 100 4 inches 
1937 680 3,400 1,333 107 2 Aces 
1938 142 3,710 1,618 149 5 inches _ 
1939 812 4,060 1,719 136 2 ft, 14% ins. 
1940 72\° 4,360. - 1,749 168 *11 inches 
1941 844 4,220 1,904 228 Ace 
1942 673 3,365 1,426 180 4 inches 
1945 643. 3,215 1,310 145 414 inches 
1946 913. 4,565 2,041 239 14% inches 
1947 1,061 5,305 2,202 295 Ace — 
1948 1,120 5,600 2,209 292 416 inches 
Total 10,486 52,430 21,235 2,278 5 aces 


*Tie for first place. 


Five aces have been scored in 15 years of play 
as follows: 
1933-—Jack Hagen, Oceanside, N. Y. Pro., Bayside. 
1937—Frank S. Schriver, Chester, N. ¥., , Forest 
Hill Field Club. 
1937—T. Arthur Menzel, 
wood Golf Club. 
1941—-Osear Goess, Bellmore, N. Y., Bayside Golf 


Stamford, Conn., Lee- 


Clu 
1947—Emery Thomas, Forest Hill Field Club Pro., 
Forest Hill Field Club. 
The chances of scoring an ace as computed after 
15 years of play are 10,486 to one. 
FIGURES ON 1948 PLAY 
On In 


Players ae G’n Cir. Closest 
Aug. 2, Leewood 140 274 25-1 ft. 10 in. 
Aug. 3, Leewood 161 303 332 26 1ft.415 in. 
Aug. 4, Forest Hill 174 870 268 62 742 ins. 
Aug. 5, Forest Hill 77 385 113 204 it. 7 in. 
Aug. 9° Bayside 170 850 364 52 415 inches 
Aug. 10, Bayside 211 1,055 487 68 5 inches 
Aug. 11, Bayside 187 935 ~371 39:1 ft: “4 mM: 
Totals 1,120 5,600 2,209 292 415 inches 


WINNERS OF THE TOUENAMENT 1932-19 
1932—At Salisbury—John Milkrut. 
1933—At Salisbury—Jack Hagen. 

1934—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 

1935—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 


1936—At Bayside, Dell Sharbutt*; at Gr } 
Sprain, Tom Hobbins; at Forest Hill Field C 
Bill Malcolm. 4 


1937—At Bayside, Stanley Remsen; at Leewo 
T. Arthur Menzel*; at Forest Hill Field Club 
Franklin Schriver*. 


1938—At Bayside, Jack Hagen*; at Leewood, Tom 
McNamara; & a Forest Hills Field Club, Tom Mo=% 
Walters. f 


1939—At Bayside, Dr. Matthew Feinman*; @ 
Leewood, Frank Vassak; at Forest Hill Field Clu 


Jim Barnes. 
1940—At Forest sis Field Club, Ralph a ws 
at Leewood, Mrs. J. J. Lawlor*, and 


Schanzer*, tied for first; at Bayside, C. F. eo 


1941—At Forest Hill Field Club, Andy La Pola 
at Leewood, Jchnny Vasco; at Bayside, Ose ; 
Goess*. 


1942—-At Bayside, George De Vincentis*; 
Forest Hill Field Club, Ira S. Kahn; at Leew 
G. C., Andrew H. A. Thompson. 


1945—At Leewood, Lillian N. Quimby; at For 
Hill Field Club, Leslie J. Armour®; at Baysi 
Robert Ledlow. 


1946—At Bayside, Frank J. Majer pee ig? 
wood, Joseph Paterno; at Forest Hill Fi 
Myron N. Friedman. 


1947—At Leewood, John J. 
Hill Field Club, Emery Thomas*; 
Charles Sperber. 


1948—-At Leewood, Sal di Buono; at Forest Hil 
oe Club, Nick Zaccaguio; at Bayside, Arno 
ray*. % 


*Overall winner. 


Whalen; at 
at Bayside 


Winner Year 


1924. Walter Hagen 
toe: Walter Hagen 


Year Winner 


.|Tom Creavy 
2.|Olin Dutra 
.|Gene Sarazen 
4./Paul Runyan 
-jJobnny Reyolta 
.}Denny Shute 
.{Denny Shute 


‘)Leo Diegel 
1930.|Tom Armour 


Winners in Chess Play in 1948 


Source—Hermann Helms, Publisher American Chess Bulletin 


World Championship, The Hague and Moscow— 


. Won. by Mikhail Botvinnik, USSR, with a score of 


1446. 

United State’ Championship, South Fallsbure, 
Y.—Won by Herman Steiner, Los Angeles, 15-4. 
'c. H. ¥. P. D. College League. Championship, 

New York—Won by Harvard, 239-45. 

National Intercollegiate Ohamplonshtns New York 

—Won by Robert Byrne, New York, 515-144. 
National Intercollegiate Speed Championship, 

New York—Won by Robert Byrne, 9-0. 

New York State Championship, Endicott, N. Y.— 

Won by Larry Evans, New York, 744-16. 

New York State Speed Championship, Endicott, 

N, Y.—Won by Larry Evans, 8-0. a 
Reokanan Chess Club Championship, New York 

—Won by Arthur Bisguier, New York, 8-1. 
Marshall Chess Club Championship, New York— 

Won by Larry Evans, 15-4. 

Metropolitan Chess League Championship, New 

So ee Log Cabin Chess Club, West Orange, 

M- 4 
Commercial Chess League Championship, New 

So by M. W. Kellogg Co., New York, 
bom 1h p 
Interscholastic hésgne Championship, News York 

—Won by Bronx High Schoo! of Boletos, 11-0. 


Professional Golfers’ Association Championships 


Year 


Winner Winner 
1945.|Byron Nelson _ 
1946. |Ben Hogan 

1947 .|J. Forrier (Aust. 
1948.|Ben Hogan 


.|Paul Runyan 

.|Henry Picard 

-|Byron Nelson 

.| Vie Ghezzi 

-|S. Snead 

.|Not played—War 
Ro 


bert Hamilton 


National Open Championship, Baltimo: 
by Weaver, W. Adams, Dedham, Mass., ee: 
National Junior Championship, Oak Rid 
—Won bv Arthur Bisguier, New York, 8- a 
Beverwijk, The Netherlands—Won by L 

The Netherlands, 645-21. 


Holland vs. Garces Wak j 
ae ui a Meet iied 10- oT eT ae 
ar de Plata International, = 
a Billa eners, Aue 13-4, Arataeis ‘a 
ew York vs. Ams‘ a E rr — 
Berto ge 9 545- rae ‘oy jee ‘Won | 
ew v — 
yore ae ba Ss. Havana (by cable)—Won by 
Parnau uternational, E 
Keres Sstonis ‘oes stonia—Won by P 
ymow nternational, England— 
Max Euwe, Amsterdam, and PE 7 AS We 
ar (ae san Inte: 

o de o International—W pe 
Oj@ily de Galway, Belgium, 6-1. oe 
Sao Paulo International—Won | by Alberic 0” 
ee Sete, Belgium, 1115. 

jobaden International, Sweden— 
David Bronstein, USSR, 1334-516. ia! 

Tschigorin Memori: ournament, 

by Mikhail Botvinnik, USSR, 11-4; 


lOSCOW: 


=) % 
Sporting Events—Weight Lifting; La Crosse; Rodeo 905 
: . 2 - 
World Weight Lifting Records 
SNATCH—RIGHT kil. Ibs. t 
So: ore AB enor 6 cbt RO OPT SIRES Ta 167.2 Dee. 28, 1935 
i botnet ag ae BAS... sak J 85 187 Dee. 21, 1930 
Sagal eis eee tees ae oe 5 aces Dec. 16, 1934 
eee. Falla. 2... ee. es ss. -AUSEMA. ee eee July 13, 1935 
Eat ae Rigoulot.......... TES ey eerie | 222.2 Feb. 22,1925 
te Se Ae Schweiger 75 165 June 24, 1933 
he oe Schweiger 82.5 181.5 Aug. 24, 1936 
Rr ovinsaeiele ae Huttner............- 87 191.4 Jan. 11, 1936 
wee. Gidel fo UM dees. -Germany 90 198 June 24, 1933 
Me yes Ambarzonnian. ...... tat 3 Bac. -~ 211.3 Oct. 28, 1946 
CLEAN AND JERK—LEFT 
| SS Rapoport..........--Russia;.-.....+++-+-- 94°5 208 Mar. 16, 1947 
107.5 236.5 Nov. 30, 1926 


SOG. oe ante Wie ote + Austria. .....+-.+-5 84 184.8 Mar. 18, 1926 
Jaquenoud SANE Stem Soe bieigin > = 92.5 203.5 Jan. 11, 1925 


Malseff......-.---++- MRIS. Bos wins less, oer 100.5 221,48 Mar. 29, 1947 
Bierwirth....-..---+<. Germany. os b6s.3 6+ 100 220 Nov. 15, 1931 
Se GGBTHADY. os os csc eee 107 235.4 Jan, 20, 1935 

? PRESS 3 
a. ee Juitsu Nan.........-JaDaN....-..-.--+--- 105 231 Nov. 2, 1939 
MORAG ao vot oo vetoes > pRUSEIS cere es sees 108.5 238.7 Aug. 29, 1937 
PiPinpibtiannc..03 2 :+> - A ytherl Seated «Gerd bat shes wes 53 260. +=May 13-14, 1948 
See NOVRIG: aie ci.'.'+ 245 15 RBNIBRIAS «te Gitdu nie do, 138 298 Mar. 5, 1947 
Write StAles.§ Jigets oO sleegiedies 335 May 13-14,1948 


256.3 June 3 1939 


MA eet Ress ee AE eee Jan. 17, 1947 
RUNG ce Coie dos eee) ESO Bee ee Sept. 19, 1946 
United States........  «s-e-++- 310.25 May 13-14,1948 
CLEAN AND JERK 
MEU a cite ayes 2 oss Ky Wie veces caine Oct. 25, 1946 
eR oe ae 153.5 337.7 June 3, 1939 
oa France........-.--.-. 156.5 344.3 Apr. 29, 1945 
Dee Werrsel. -- 2. 2 ee ee pet ee. SO ee 169 371.8 Dec. 1, 1945 
‘ _Koutzenko.....-..-- MERRILL oot, waa eee © U7 WF eae tate Sept. 25, 1946 


National Weight Lifting Championships in 1948 


Los Angeles, Calif. May 13-14 


Military 2-hand Clean and Total 

Winner press snatch jerk points 

1 2 ae Joseph DePietro.... 230 200 245 675 
tyes 2 William Lowrance 200 205 270 675 
eras eins o> Joseph Pitman. . 220 220 290 730 
Frank Spellman. . 260 265 330 855 

Stanley Stanczyk . aa 265 :+ 270 345 880 

John Davis...-..--- ie 335 310% 380 1,025 


La Crosse in 1948 


ate Championship (final), Canadian Senior Championship (Mann Cup), 
Johns Hopkins 10, Uni- | Toronto, October—Hamilton (Ont.) Tigers defeated 
New Westminster (B. C.) Adanacs, 3 games to 2, 


ampionship, Baltimore, June 3 id 
All-America Team (as announced by Fred Fitch, 
wate Club 8, Johns Hopiaen. City. Rutgers coach, Chairman of Selection Committee): 


z. 


ional Women’ 
National Women's Sed States eam 7, United | John Rust, AMY. 5-0-0000 00 10 Tpe Goal 
ates Reserves 2. d Fred Allner, Princeton......-.---+++-++-- Defense 
orth vs. South, Baltimore, June 11—North 11, | Charles Gilfillan, Duk Defense 
puth 6. John McEnery, ATMY....--+-+++eerr rere es Defense 
NORTH-SOUTH SERIES RECORD James Hartinger, Army...-.--------++++- Midfield 
th 6, South 5 Henry Fish, Princeton.......-----+++s-++* Midfield 
North 6 Ray Greene, Johns Hopkins.......++-+++++ Midfield 
Brooke Tunstall, Johns Hopkins........++++ Attack 
Lee Chambers, Navy...---:----+ssesrstre Attack 
Damon Jordan, R.P.1.....--1e+- essere reset Attack 


Jack Turnbull Trophy For Outstanding Attack 
Man—Brooke Tunstall, Johns Hopkins. 


See cw 3 Men Brooke 7 
Leading Rodeo Performers in 1948 


odeo Cowboys Association. Records to Nov. 15, based on RCA point award system 


alf Roping Bareback Riding 
: 20,132 | Toots ienensta: : ‘a Cee 17,205 | Jack Buschbom.........--- 8,464 
Berea. sre j Sees WarTlbs -« 11. arc77 ->eAL007 | Sonny TUCaaR A «cts -8,311 
weteonces ts 18,600 | Zeang Farts. -----"._11110;855 | Wallace Brooks... ...----- 3308 
oeece aippoae 18,372 | Jess Goodspeed.....-----»- -9,742 Gale Ore... se cseire eye 


16,878 | Shoate Webster....-------- 81002 | Harry Tompkins 
Z Team Roping 


in Oe oe Ce pe 10,938 | John Rhoads 
301 S me ioe 

" igen 14 Menor WINGED. oe snno20n ms 3/238 
ie peer ast B'gi2 | Vern Castro....--+--+-- 20+ 2,871 

re Bull Riding Steer Roping 
~ 10,226 | Everett Shaw..---- .3,867 
ne yi mice ss =i aes By a eye 10 pyerett enateid. 203 
Pee tT Sonny Lavender ie 

ERR ek '584 | Todd Whatley ; 

=eigpees 7,5 Khe mes 5173 


D es 


906 


Sporting Events—Yachting 


International Yacht Races for the America’s Cup 


1851, Aug. 22—America (American), 10:37; Au- 
rora (British), 10:55. i 

1870, Her ag tea er (American), 3:58:26 2/10; 
Cambria (British), 4:37:38 9/10. The America, 
Se owned and manned by the U. S. Navy, was 
in fourth place. . 

1871, Oct. 16, 18, 19, 21, 23—first race—Columbia 
(American), 6:19:41; Livonia (British), 6:46:45; 
_ second race+Columbia, 3:07:42; Livonia, 3:18:15; 
third race—Columbia (disabled), 4:17:35; Livonia, 
4:02:25: fourth race—Sappho (American), 5:36:02; 
Livonia, 6:09:23; fifth race—Sappho, 4:46:17; 
Livonia, 5:11:44. \ ‘ 

1876, Aug. 11, 12—first race—Madeleine (Ameri- 
ean), 5:23:54: Countess of Dufferin (British), 
5:34:53: second race—Madeleine, 7:18:46; Countess 
of Dufferin, 7:46. ce ; 

1881, Nov. 9, 10—first race—Mischief (American), 
4:17:09; Atalanta (British), 4:45:2914; second race 
—Mischief, 4:54:53; Atalanta, 5:33:47. é 

1885, Sept. 14, 16—first race—Puritan (Ameri- 
can), 6:06:05; Genesta (British), 6:22:24; second 
race—Puritan, <5:03:14; Genesta, 5:04:52. : 

1886, Sept. 9, 11—first race—Mayflower (Ameri- 
can), 5:26:41; Galatea (British), 5:38:43; second 
Yace—Mayflower, 6:49; Galatea, 7:18:09. 

1887, Sept. 27, 30—first race—Volunteer (Ameri- 
ean), 4:53:18; Thistle (British), 5:12:4134; second 
race—Volunteer, 5:42:5644; Thistle, 5:54:45. : 

1893, Oct. 7, 9, 13—first race—Vigilant (Ameri- 
can), 4:05:47; Valkyrie IT (British), 4:11:35; 
second race—Vigilant, 3:25:01; Valkyrie II, 3:35: 


ae ig race—Vigilant, 3:24:39; Valkyrie IH, 
“4895, Sept. 1%, 10, 12—first race—Defender 


(American), 4:59:54 9/10; Valkyrie III (British), 
5:08:44; second race—Defender, 3:55:56; Valkyrie 
III, (disqualified on foul); third race—Defender, 
4:43:43; Valkyrie III, (withdrew). :, 

1899, Oct. 16, 17, 20—first race—Columbia 
(American), 4:53:53; Shamrock I (Irish), 5:04:01: 
second race—Columbia, 3:27; Shamrock I (dis- 
giied) shies race—Columbia, 3:38:09; Shamrock 


"1901, Sept. 28, Oct. 3, 4—first race—Columbia 
(American), 4:30:24; Shamrock II (Irish), 4:31:44; 
Second race—Columbia, 3:12:35; Shamrock I, 


3:16:10; third race—Columbia, 4:32:57; Sham 
TE. 4:33: 


= SOB: ’ 
<1903, Aug. 22, 25, Sept. 3—first race—Reliance 
(American), 3:32:17; Shamrock I (Irish), 3:39:20;) 
second race—Reliance, 3:14:54; Shamrock r 
3:16:13; third ea eae iis 4:28:06; S& 
III (lost in fog). i 
1920, July 15, 17, 20, 21, 23, 26, 27—first et 

Resolute (American), (disabled); Shamrock 
(Irish), 4:25:12; second race—(Yachts did not fi 5 
ish in 6-hour limit); third race—Resolute, 5:24:44; 
5:22:18; race—Resolute,: 


Yachts did not finish in 
race—Resolute, ere ae Sa Se! 

1930, Sept. 13, 15, 17, rst race—t : 
(American), 4:03:48; Shamrock V Grish Chal- 
lenger), 4:06:40; second race—Enterprise, 4:00:44; 
Shamrock V, 4:10:18; third race—Enterprise, 
3:54:16: Shamrock V, (disabled); fourth - 
Enterprise, 3:10:13; Shamrock V, 3:15:57. 


fourth race—Triangle. Ranger, 


Yaeht Racing in 1948 


Lipton Trophy Race, Miami, Fla., Feb. 7—Revo- 
noc (Harvey Conover, Larchmont, N, Y.). 

Miami to Nassau—183 miles, Feb. 10—Ciclon (Al- 
fono Gomez-Mena, Havana), 23h. 42m. Ils. 

St. Petersburg to Havana—284 miles, March 27— 
Class A: Windjammer II (G. H. Tullis, New Or- 
leans), 40h. 40m. 43s.; Class B: Blue Heron (E. 
A. Link, Gananoque, Ont.), 41h. 59m. 48s.; Class 
C: Seagoer (A. T. Kirby, Tampa, Fla.), 52h. 07m. 


9s. 

L-16 and International One-Design Series, April 
12-20—L-16: won by Bermuda; International One 
Designs: Amorita Cup won by United States. 

Newport Harbor (Calif.) to Ensenada (Mex.)— 
130 miles, April 23—Ocean Racing Class: Mickey 
(Larry Barr, San Diego Y.C.); Handicap Class: 
Bassana (A. W. Lewis, Los Angeles Y.C.). 

National Intercollegiate Dinghy Crown, Annapo- 
lis, Md., May 15-16—1, Brown, 224 points; 2, 
Yale, 219; 3, Navy, 212. 

Sterm Trysail Club Block Island Race—139 miles, 
May 28—Class A and fleet winner: Mustang (Rod- 
erick Stephens, Jr., New York Y.C.); Class B: Julie 
(Paul Campbell, Indian Harbor Y.C.). 

Buckner Ocean Race—125 miles, San Francisco, 
Calif., May 29—Class A and fleet winner: White 
Cloud (F. Kent-J. Michaels); Class B: Sonata 
(G,. Strawbridge). 

Swiftsure Lightship Race—168 miles, May 29— 
Nautilus If (T..Harbine Monroe, Tacoma Y.C., 
Wash.,). * 

Newport, R. I. to Bermuda—635 miles, June 19 
—Class A: Baruna (H. C. Taylor, Cold Spring 
Harbor), 3d. 14h. 58m. 10s.; Class B: Malabar XIII 
(Morgan Butler, So. Dartmouth, Mass.), 3d. 18h. 
17m. 09s. 

New London to Marblehead—171 miles, June 26 
—Et Toi (C. Raymond Hunt, Marblehead, Mass.), 
37h. 34m. 45s. 

Port Huron to Mackinac—243 miles, July 17— 
Blitzen (Ernie Grates, Murray Knapp, Detroit); 
$lh. 11m. 40s.; Class B: Kathmar (D, Sloss, De- 
troit, Mich.); 34h, 34m. 41s.; Racing Class: Gale 
(Harry Nye, Chicago), 32h. 37m. 05s. 

Freeman Cup Race—130 miles, Lake Ontario, July 
19—Racing Division: Chance (R. C. Dixon, Royal 
Canadian Y.C.); Cruising Division: Daphne (Capt, 
H. K. Detweiler, Royal Canadian Y.C.) 

Chicage to Mackinac—(six divisions) 331 miles, 
July 24—Overall winner; Cara Mia (Class B. Univ. 
‘Div.) (L. L. Karas, Chicago, Il.), 30h. 03m. 2is 

Olympic Games, Torquay, England, Aug. 3-6 and 
Aug. 10-12—Six Meters: Llanoria (Herman Whiton, 


Note—Times listed are corrected times. 


our, 3:11°26. Ranger won by 3 minutes 27 secon 


United States), 5472 points; Dragons: Pan (T 
Thorbaldsen, Norway), 4746; Swallows: Swift (S 
H. Morris, Great Britain), 5625; Stars: Hilari 
(H. H. Smart, United States), 5828; eff 
Dinghies: P. B. Elvstrom, Denmark, 5543. ‘ 

Astor Cup—14.2 miles, Edgartown, Mass., Aug. 
—Djinn (Henry S. Morgan, New York Y.C.), 25 


00m. 03s : 
. 1, Aug. lie 


King’s Cup—21.1 miles, Newport, R 
pene (Henry S. Morgan, New York Y.C.), 3h. 06m 


Bs 

National Junior Sailing Championships, Se: 
Cup, Marion, Mass., Aug. 23-25—1, Vineyard Haver 
(Capt. N. D. Cassel), 4544 points; 2, Hul 1(Capt 
Leigh Quinn), 434. 

Rochester Race—335 miles (Rochester-Stony Is: 
land-Toronto-Rochester), Aug. 29—Ayvilion (F. M 
Temple, Toledo, Ohio), 38h. 49m. 34s. 

International Star Class Championship, Cascais, 
Portugal, Aug. 31-Sept. 5—1, Twin Star (Lock 
wood Pirie, Wilmette, Ill.), 107 points; 2, 
(A. Straulino, Taranto, Italy), 106; 3, 
(H. H. Smart, Noroton, Conn.), 81. 5 tee 

National Women’s Sailing Championship, Ac 
Cup, Rye, N. Y., Aug. 30—won by Aileen Shiele 
Larchmont Y.C., Larchmont, N. Y. - 4 

Stamford-Vineyard Race—233 miles (Stamft 
to Vineyard Light and return), Sept. 3—Class 
Kitty Hawk (John Timken, Larchmont. ¥ 
oes B: Revonoc (Harvey Conover, Larchmont. 

International Snipe Championship, af 
Mallorca. Aug. 31-Sept. 5—1, Argentina (C.V. Cas 


Spain (A. R. Rodriquez; 3, Portugal 


. J.; crew,\J. McFarland). . ; 
International Lightning Championship, Buffe 
N. Y., Sept. 4-6—1, Dodge Trophy (Richard 
tram, Miami, Fla,), 90 points; 2, Yankee Do 
EA ae aaa 
atio: stle atta, Canandaigua L 
N. Y.. Sept. 6—1, Gordon K. Douglas, Founta 
ville, Ohio, 12214 points; 2, Dr. O. C. Keller , 
x (e) 


117; 3, James Hendrickson, Sandusk: 
Gold Cup Series (Six Met 
tt. George N: 


Scandinavian 
Oyster Bay, Sept. 11-14—Goose ( 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y.C.). . 

Seawanhaka Cup, Oyster Bay, September— 
ony (Herman Whiton, Seawanhaka-Corin‘ 


Records of Post Season Football Games 
(Figures in parentheses after games denote attendance.) 


ROSE BOWL 
(Pasadena, Calif.) 


Michigan 49, Stanford 0. 
ié6—Washington State 14, Brown 0. 
3I—Oregon 14, Pennsylvania 0. 
Mare Island Marines 19, Camp Lewis 7. 
9—Great Lakes 17, Mare Island Marines 0. 
Harvard 7, Oregon 6. 
zi—California 28, Ohio State 0. 
Washington and Jefferson 0, California 0. 
y Southern California 14,'Penn State 3. 
L—Navy 14, Washington 14. 
) Notre Dame 27, Stanford 10. 
Alabama 20, Washington 19. 
i—Alabama 7, Stanford 7. 
93 Stanford 7, Pittsburgh 6. 
eorgia Tech 8, California 7. 
Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14. 
Alabama 24, Washington State‘0. 
Southern California 21, Tulane 12. 
outhern California 35, Pitt0. 
olumbia 7, Stanford 0 
Alabama 29, Stanford 13. 
Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0. 
(Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0. 
a@lifornia 13, Alabama 0, (90,000) 4 
Southern California 7, Duke 3. (91,000) 
Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 (92,200) 
Leland Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 (91,500) 
Oregon State 20, Duke 16 (56,000) 
Georgia 9, U. C. L. A., 0 (93,000) 
uthern California 29, Washington 0 (68,000) 
uthern California 25, Tennessee 0 ((91,000) 
; Alabama 34, Southern California 14 (93,000) 
i—Tlincis 45, U. C. L. A. 14 (90,000) 
Michigan 49, Southern California 0 (93,000) 


‘The 1942 game was played in Durham, N. C., 
guse of the war. 


SUGAR BOWL ¢ 
(New Orleans, La.) 
Santa Clara 6, Louisiana 0. (45,000) 
'$Texas Christian 15, Carnegie 7. (50,000) 
940—Texas A. and M. 14, Tulane 13 (73,000) 
Boston College 19, Tennessee 13 (73,181) 
Fordham 2, Missouri 0 (73,000) 
‘Tennessee 14, Tulsa 7 (70,000) 
Georgia Tech 20, Tulsa 18 (69,000) 
Duke 29, Alabama 26 (72,000) 
Oklahoma Aggies 33, St. Mary’s 13 (75,000) 
Georgia 20, North Carolina 10 (73,000) 
Texas 27, Alabama 7, (72,000) 
ORANGE BOWL 
. (Miami, Fla.) 
—Auburn 6, Michigan State 0. (18,970) 
‘Tennessee 17, Oklahoma 0. (32,191) 
i9—Georgia Tech 21, Missouri 7 (36,500) 
Mississippi State 17, Georgetown 7 (35,001) 
3 Georgia 40, Texas Christian 26 (35,505) 
Alabama 37, Boston College 21 (26,166) 
Cae State 19, Texas A. and M. 


28,000 
rules 28 Georgia Tech 12 (30,000) 
Miami (Fla.) 13, Holy Cross 6 (38,000) 


0. 937—East 3, 
East 19, West 7 (January) 
—West 3, East 0 (December) 
East 6, West 0. 
West 21, East 18. 


urce: 


aking as the football coach of the year. 
Ce ay Coach School 


lh eet eee 
...|/Lynn Waldorf.......---- Northwestern 
i. y Harlo Harvard 
Bdward BE. Mylin,.....- 


on Lafayette 
William F. Kern......-. 


Carnegie Tech 
Dr. pawerd A. geet pile oe 
, Shaughnessy... .|/Sta: 
B oer Ww. Leany E Notre Dame 


grea kfield turned~ 


re in his years 


1938—East 0, W: 
1939—West 14, 
1940—West 28, 
1941—West 20, 


termine the outstanding Football Coach of the Year. 
pall coaches of the country choose from their ranks the 


The Four Horsemen of Notre Dame 


: rsemen achieved fame 
in at Se Hors eee enuve:| ley, 


‘as football coach at Notre 


1947—Rice 8, Tennessee 0 (36,152) 
1948—Georgia Tech 20, Kansas 14 (59,578) 


SUN BOWL 
(El Paso, Tex.) 


1938—West Virginia 7, Texas Tech 6. (12,500) 
1939—Utah 26, New Mexico 0. (13,500) 
1940—Catholic U. 0; Arizona State 0 (12,000) 
1941—Western Reserve 26, Arizona State 13 (14,000) 
1942—Tulsa_6, Texas Tech 0 (14,000) 

os gecapr ee Stee Force 13, Hardin-Simmons 7 
pti arsine’ Texas 17, New Mexico 0 


18,000 
1945—Southwestern 35, Mexico 0 (13,000) 
1946—New Mexico 34, Denver 24 (15,000) 
1947—Cincinnati 18, Virginia Tech 6 (10,000) 
1948—Miami 13, Texas Tech 12 (18.000) 


COTTON 
(Dallas, Tex.) 


1938—Rice 28, Colorado U. 14, (37,000 
1939—St. Mary’s 20, Texas Tech. 13. (40,000) 
1940—Clemson 6, Boston College 3 (20,000) 
1941—Texas A & M 13, Fordham 12 (45,500) 
L setae — Texas Aggies 21 (38.000) 
1943—-Texas 14, Georgia Tech 7 (36,620) 
1944—-Texas 7, Randolph Field 7 (15,000) 
ee gt cont A & M 34, Texas Christian 0 
1946—Texas 40, Missouri 27 (46,000) 
1947—Arkansas 0, Louisiana ,State 0 (38,000) 
gar een Methodist 13, Penn State 13 
47, y 


BOWL 


OIL BOWL 
(Houston, Tex.) 


1944—-Southwestern Louisiana Institute 24, Ar- 
kansas A. and M. 7 (12,000) 

1945—Wiley 26, Prairie View 0 (9,000) 

1946—Georgia 20, Tulsa 6 (27,000) 

1947—Georgia Tech 41, St Mary’s 19 (23,000) 

1948—No game. 


BLUE AND GRAY (NORTH-SOUTH) 
(Montgomery-Ala.) 


1938—North 7, South 0. (8,127) | 
1939—North 20, South 33, cea 
1940—North 14, South 12. (13,624) 
1841—North 0, South 16, (15,272) 

1942—North 0, South 24. (17,465) 

1943—*Boys High 13, Meridian High 0. (15,400) 
1944—-North 7, South 24. (19,600) 

1946—North 26, South 0 (20,000) 

1947—South 20, North 13 (22,500) 

1948—South 33, North 6 (22,500) 


*Faced with many uncertainties as the r-suic 
of the war, the Blue and Gray Associz‘tion found 
it necessary to veer from its custom of selecting 
two college all-star senior teams, one from the 
North and the other from the South and sub- 
stituted a high school game. 


hy Se ee ee 
EAST-WEST (SHRINE GAME) 

(San Francisco) 
1934—West 12, 


1935—West 19, 
Care 19, West 3. 


1942—West 6, Hast 6 (35,000) 
1943—East 13, West 12 (69,000) 
1944—East 13, West 13 (60,000 


East 0. 
East 13. 


West 0. 1945—West 13, East 7 (60,00 
est 0. 1946—East 7, West 7 (60,000 
East 0 rbigeed 1947—West 13, East 9 (62,000) 
East 11 ee ona 1948--East 40, West 9 (60,000) 
East 14 (62,000) 


Football Coach of the Year 


The New York World-Telegram, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, conducts each year a poll to 


Under the supervision of the World-Telegram, 
one they consider entitled to the national 


Coach 


..|William A. Alexander.... 
..|Alonzo A, Stagg 
.|Carroll Widdoes 
;,|Alvin N. McMillan 
...|Earl Blaik 
7....|B. O. (Fritz) Crisler..... 
_...'!Bennie G. Oosterbaan.... . 


School 


Georgia Tech 
Pacific 

Ohio State 
.|Indiana 
Army 
Michigan 
Michigan 


Year 


Dame University. The players were James C 
7 Elmer Layden, Harry Stuhidreher _ 


Miller. 


Bk Sb 


. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE CHAMPIONS, 1933-1947 AND LEADING “SCORERS 


Professional Football 


Yr. | Western division 


Playoff 


Eastern division 


1933|Chicago Bears..... 


1934|/Chicago Bears. .... 
1935| Detroit Lions..... 
1936|Green Bay Packers. 
1937|Chicago Bears..... 
1938}Green Bay Packers. 
1939/Green Bay Packers. 
1940|Chicago Bears..... 
1941|/Chicago Bears..... 
1942|Chicago Bears. .... 
1943|Chicago Bears..... 
1944|Green Bay Packers. 
1945|Cleveland Rams... 
1946|Chicago Bears..... 
1947|Chicago Cardinals. . 


.|New York Giants... . 


Bears 23, Giants 21. ... 


.|Giants 30, Bears 13... 
‘lLions 26, Giants 7....- 
Packers 21, Redskins 6. 
Redskins 28, Bears 21. 
Giants 23, Packers 17. 
Packers 27, Giants 0. . 
Bears 73, Redskins 0. 


New York Glants..... 
New York Giants... . 


Boston Redskins. .... 
Washington Redskins. 
New York Giants..... 
New York Giants... .. 
Washington Redskins. 
New York Giants.....|Bears 37, Giants 9.. 
Washington Redskins. Redskins 14, Bears 6. 
Wash’'ton Redskins. ...|Bears 41, Redskins 21. 
New York Giants... .|Packers 14, Giants 7. 
Washington Redskins. |Rams 15, Redskins 14.. 
New York Giants... .|Bears 24, Giants 14. 
Philadelphia Eagles. . . 


Cardinals 28, Eagles 21.|Harder, Car 


Leading scorer 


‘|Hutson, Packers 

.|Hutson, Packers 

.|Hutson, Packers. 

.|Hutson, Packers 8 

Van Buren, Philadelphia. sie 

Fritsch, Packers........... 1 
dinals 


ALL-AMERICA’ CONFERENCE 


CHAMPIONS AND LEADING SCORERS 


Yr. | Western division Eastern division Playoff Leading scorer 
1946|Cleveland Browns..|New York Yankees...|Browns 14, Yankees 9. Groza, BrownDs.= 5.2.5 sy - 
1947|Cleveland Browns. .|New York Yankees. ..|Browns 14, Yankees 3.|Sanders, Yankees. . nabs 
Conference Football Winners, 1929-1947 a 
Pacific Coast Southern Southeastern | Southwest 
Yr. Ivy League | Big 10-9 | Conference Conference Conference Conference 
aoe. cleeiie anteinte tisse Oe hn CAS a ene Tulane. o'26.. in Geel sa eee 
1930Army..... .|Mich. Northw.. .| Wash. State.. )}Ala-T inland... ba) acto 
1931Corneil Bea aial Mich.-Northw.- 

Purdue: 52... . Co Se ees Cees, Eee igs - 
1932Army-Brown. |Michigan....... USS: Conan wale La States oc. 65. }siae eek owe 
1933Princeton. ...|Michigan...... .|Oreg- Speen 

MSCs aks Duke. ..........}/Alabama...... 
1934Navy........ Minnesota... .. Seantard BE A, Be Wash. & Lee.....|Ala.-Tulane... 
1935Princeton. .|Minn.-Ohio St... | Calif. Pie 

U. C. Pia 25) URC. Sanioe sae pares St.. 
1936Dartmouth.. .| Northwestern... Washington cep he DUK. chen La. State. ... + 
1987Dartmouth...|Minnesota...... California. ‘| North Caroiina.._|Alabama.-.... R 
1938Cornell...... Minnesota...... U.S. C.-Calif. Dyukoo.. coe. chee Tennessee... . - 
1939Cornell...... Ohio State...... WB. 22 tee uke Kaine Tenn.-Georgia- 

’ Tech-Tulane. 
1940Penn........ Minnesota... .. - Stanford. ....... Clemson.........|Tennessee. .... 
1941Penn........ Minnesota... . .. Oregon gas Duke. yaercsenke Miss. State. 
1942Navy....... Ohio State...... Us GOS os Nien William & Mary..|Georgia......- 
1943Navy........)Purdue-Mich....|U. 58. é Retina scoot ral NUKCG Oe Sac eds. Georgia Tech. 
1944Army....... Obig Stater =. . (Us Co, oes vas Hs Duke ones oe ss Georgia Tech. 
1945Army . .../Indiana........ Lay sy S eae ae Dukes F. .chtGee Alabama...... 
1946Y ale-Har- 

vard-Penn.. .|Illinois......... OPA Oras Brgy Nappa ee 8 North Carolina...|Ga.-Tenn.. ..-.. 
1947Penn........ Michigan....... OARS ho ae ee William & Mary..| Mississippi... . 
College Football Scores in 1948 
(Scores up to and including Nov. 27) 
ADELPHI % ARMY BOSTON COL. t 
see ee i ye aoe ee en eee 0 | 19—St. poe pe 8. hee ‘4 
DY onmouth. —Lafayette........ 7 | 2l—H ross. .....-20 | O—Templecauenn 
13—New Bedford... 0 | 26—Illinois... 22. .... 21 OL COI ee zs 
0—Bergen 3 rc eas 82 20—Harvard hb Geet 7 BOSTON U. ; 

—St. DIS: oi sk ok. 27—Cornell.......... 6| 0O—M aes 4 
19—Kings Point... |. 27 | 49—Virginia Tech - 7 19 “Noranton i vie 7o 14—Muhlenberg. 17: 
6—Arnold..... -=.- Oi) 43-—-Stanford oc. o..% 0 | 14—Colgate......... 13 CALIFORNIA 

WoeMOUStP Oe 8. oa - 6 | 26—Penn -20| 13—Temple......... t\\ 44. Ns 
a ALABAMA NAVY Ua Wee aes 21 oN YU see 7 anor , A 
—Tulane...... ane AUBURN YTACUSE..... +.» 7] 90—St. Mary’s. 
14—Vanderbilt iors: 14 | 20—Mississippi So... . 14 Sie honmas tees ee es éf PSS re 2 
ar so iar Hine 13—Loutsiana Teoh, <1gal o> ase ane te bere 34 | 42Oregon State. . 
10—Mississippi State., 7| §—Goorein ech.) “3s BROOKLYN eg 
Vag ae a Reaenn 85} (6--Tulane...... Of eae ar Haven Tech. 0) 93 UG L, AL. 
27—Miss. So... = 0| O—Vanderbilt. .:\!\ 47 | 2£—Briggeport. -... 9! | 44—Wash. State. 1/111 
Georgia Tech. ...12| 0—Mississippi State. 20 | 94 N;,X- U--------- 21 | “7 Stentord. a 
6—Louisiana State...26 | 14—Georgia qo | 20—Wagner..... 210 hae agi 
34—Florida.......... QR Re Olemaan. fet a > | 33—Northeastern..... 0 
Sr Mag Se 40—Hofstra.... aD 
26—Rochester....... 6 BAYLOR 45—C. C. N. - 1) 18: Ponnensee eRe 
28-—Coast Guard... ..12'| 42—Tulsa.. so. 31—Alfred.... 5 
ce ee 19 | .7——Mississippi State.. 7 | 18—R. P. I -47 o's. eipeete 
a8 ay 14 23—Arkansas......... 7 
‘97 | 13—Texas Tech. BROWN 
7° 7* 7743 | 20—Texas A. & M.. TSE AYalencane <2R 
0—Trinity... 22.212: CCST a cael i CALC So ae ae 3 23—Princeton. . .20 
13—Williams. Rn VAeRO Ee DORRAY can Wier «2 13-| 33—Rhode Island . 70 
ARKANS tee alee os eos 5 | 14—Holy, Otosd Mn 0 
40—Abilene Christ’n. 6—So. agrees ‘13 | 49—Connecticut.. . ||: 6 
40-Hact Texas. ? fon! i ||: VO 7 pease ; x ee i 6 
=a 41 posroN COLLEGE peti oat cane EN 
7=—Baylowe. 02. oy ay 2 Havard. ..0.0. 30 
ee 26—Wake Forest,.... 9 Colgate: eee, ey 7). 7. sneer 
$ gece. LA 
aaa 0—Penn State. 33—New Britain. 


7—Brooklyn..... 
+ ee ees 


~ 


Sporting Events—Football Scores i 


TULANE MeN. 2 
Sas A 21—Alabama........14 are satis seteshe 6 
Pata 7—Georgia Tech. . ..13 | 26—Geo. Wash......._6 
14—So. Carolina..... By OW Mo ns 31 
i aa Ry oh at ees 7} 9—Richmond....... 0 
N orthwestern, bs, > 21—Auburn......... GO) 14—Virginia..:...... 26 
Boston Univ..... 3g Mississippi State. . : = Sarees Fy 6 
<n pees gage = + ery ce hy Pi 
Se ee 35—Baylor. ..-..13 | 34—Citadel eas: 
A. ae 6—Cincinnatl....... 0 | 33—Virginia Tech. 7 
46— Louisiana State... 0 
POLSA. VIRGINIA TECH 
sane nae Ashe Se 13 
1 ‘ —Virginia......... 28 
1g Bevin 22277 7223g | O—Maryland. ‘*:*. 28 
20—Texas Tech O—W. &M......-... 30 
7—Georgetown D—DURE. oc a. y= oes 7 
14—Nevada. . 7—ArmMy.....- +--+ 49 
14— Wichita. j tae i ee 14 
O—Okla. A. & XN “149 Seca ea A Sede, ae uy 
oly Cross E89, Carolina. . 127. aed | eo 33 
-—Arkansas.......- 55 - = 
TENNESSEE 22—Detroit..........26 WAGNER 
A ——PBAFET =... eo cies y 
ope State. . 2 Us GL. A. 13—Hotstra wae ee: ae iB 
age e 7—Upesla. 5. ~< ws L 
48—washington St...26 | 0—Brooklyn).... >. 20 
O—Northwestern....19 | 19—C. C.N. Y......19 
28—Idaho........-<.- 12 | 23—Ursinus.....-...- 6 
. aS 6—Washington......27 | 19—Susquehanna..... 7 
14—-Stanford........ 34 | 12—Hartwick........25 
SALES 0—Oregon State.....28 
Pel re 27—-Nebraska........15 WAKE FOREST 
se aksha tes yer me Sea Pees [Ae i : 
—O 6b BES 27—Geo. Wash.:.. .~: 13 
13—So. California. | | .20 Bag teeta : “o 
idan State... UTAH 6—No. Carolina... .28 
0. Carolina. .... 41—Duquesne....... 15 
; 0—U.5S.C 27 | 34—N. C. State...... 13 
oy | 21—Idaho- .. 2.2.22. 6 | 27 Puke. - +--+ 20 
Peete Ga Avisona. 20.2104 | 36 Clemson... «= 4-98 
J ae 30-—Drig. Young: ..-. 0] 8—80.-Carolina.. ... 0 
ty See 17—Den yee ces O 
ae 19—Wyoming. ‘ WASHINGTON 
2 zolorado 0—Minnesota....... 20 
: oe to = 15 Oregon State : 4 
0—O) 27—U. C.L. A.. rs 
41— Utah State. . Nae State ns 
California . 2 
Dae icra VANDERBILT Breed Sek 20 
& PCI OR | oa anes ts 3 
ee hee - - a7: of Be: California. : = 
Alabama. ......- RANI na = clay «5 
Ripe tala sere 4 0—Notre Dame..... 46 
yg esc re et esiee ° WASH. & JEFF. 
pe a Btate... "" 7 | 40—Bethany........-_0 
56—Marshall. . . . 0 | 15—Lafayette.......- 56 
34—Maryland. ees 0 | 33—Geneva.......-. 0 
28—Tennessee......- 6 La eee 
—Carnegie Tec 
VILLANOVA 21 Musking rae 
—Muskingom. + 
34—Texas A. & M.. ate 25—Ohio Wesley an. .26 
Ie—Daquests. : ha. WwW. & L. 
19—Miami....... 
13—Boston Col 7—Furman..-....-- 10 
27—Detroit.. 6 |, 18—Ohio Univ......- baie 


13—Kentucky. 


VIRGINIA 


ae aero 
—Vi a Tech.... 
12—Geo. Wash...---- 20 
41—W. & L....-=---- 6 
96—V. M. IT. <->. --- 14 
14—Princeton....---- 55 
‘exas 91—N. C. State....-- 14 
-New Mexico. 7—W wot Vi Py 


-Sim’ons.. op 


Long Runs and 


NATIONAL A. A. U. 


0—Georgia Tech. 
yaa Lape ee eee 


6—V: 
7—West Virginia. . .14 


SE. 


WASH. STATE (con't) 


19—Idaho.. ,....0.5. i4 
26—Oregon State. .... 26 
14—-California......- 44 
0—Michigan State. . .40 
0—Penn State...... 7 
WESLEYAN 
13—Bowdoin..... 


20—Coast Guard 
41—Swarthmore. 


26—Rochester. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


29—Waynesburg.....16 

34—-Wooster........- 6 

27—Temple. mors, is 

6—Pittsburgh......- 16 

7—Penn State....... 37 
-&L 


WESTERN MARYL’D 
21—Catholie Univ.... 0 


41—Washington. ...¢. 0 
ap —Ranabioee ge: 2 
0—Gettysburg . od 
20—Mt. St. Mary’ B...14 
13—Lebanon Valley... 0 
6—Johns Hopkins... 7 
WM. & MARY 
14—Davidson.......- 6 
12—Wake Forest..... 21 

31-—VitM, Toa ae nee Ors 
30—Virginia Tech.... 0 
6—St. Bonayenture.. 7 
14—Richmond....... 6 
7—No. Carolina, ... . 7 
14—Boston College. . . 14 
26—N. C. State....,- 6 
9—Arkamsas......--- 0 
WILLIAMS 
14—Norwich... - 
6—Trinity.... 
42—Champlain 
0—Bowdoin 
14—Tufts. . 
7—Union.. 
7—Wesleyan....... 
7—Ambherst 
WISCONSIN 
7—Indiana.......-- 35 
20—Illinois........-: 16 
1a i vee Fie 
ap _Ohlo State... 0.0 34 
13—Iowa....0...-+-: 19 


7—Northwestern.. . . 16 
26—Marquette......« 0 


7—Penn.....-.+-+-: 40 | Q—Minnesota.....-. 16 
14— Virginia Tech. 7 
ra es Pr ae ---20 YALE 
—Delaware....-..- 
wae 28—Brown........-- 13 
12—Richmond.....-.- 14 “7—Connecticut a e 
——-Cohmmblay...+ =... 
WASH. STATE 17—Wisconsin....... a 
26—U.C.L.A....:-- 48 | O—Vanderbilt....... 35 
14—Stanford......-- 7 | 14—Dartmouth.....- 41 
48—Montana....-.-- 0 | 52—Kings Point....- 0 
10— Washington 0 | 14—Princeton........20 
7—Oregon.....----+ 33 7—Barvard..... ae 
Walks in 1948 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
304 :30 Neville , Ohio. ...- 
:49:29 |New York, N. Y.. 
5 .)2:10:07 | 5 
BG ge kee Sol NAP Rak 
ew Yor t. 
[2:27:44 alaillb burn, N. ae .|\Sept. 19 
{0:34 ‘! New Yor! aa Aye 
0:30 02.0) Detroit. Bian cn eee 27 
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Domestic and International Aviation Operations 
Source: Air Transport Association of America 


The scheduled airlines of the United States, both 
domestic and international showed gains in cargo 
loads carried during the first half of 1948 as com- 
pared with the same period in 1947, with increases 
fm all-categories—mail, express and freight. Freight 
ton miles Hown totaled 30,723,010 for the first six 
months of 198 compared with 40,702,258 for all 
of 1947 and 19,412,459 for 1946. 3 

Revenue ton miles of traffic amounted to 333,- 
446.918 as compared with 316,704,112 in the first 
six months of 1947 and despite a drop in passenger 
load factors, the percent of available ton miles used 
dropped only from 55 percent in 1947 to 53.8 
percent. 

The average.passenger load factor of the 16 
domestic trunk carriers was down to 59.7 percent 
for the first six months of 1948 as compared with 
an og of 67.4 percent in the comparable 1947 
period. 

The 16 trunk carriers transported 5.826.385 
revenue passengers a total of 2,781,552,000 pas- 
senger miles during the first six months of_1948, 8 
drep of less than 1 percent below the first- six 
months of 1947. The nuntber of revenue passengers 
Carried domestically in 1947 increased 5.64 percent 
over 1946 to a total of 12,898,401. 

The trunklines flew 152,421,920 revenue plane 
miles as against 151,920,535 in the comparable 
1947 period. This slight increase, together with 
the additional seats made availsble through the 
introduction of new equipment resulted in seat 
miles increasing from 4,255,232,000 to 4,653.275,000. 
Six of the 16 carriers had average load factors of 
abeve 60 percent, whereas 13 of them had averages 
of better than 60 during the first half of 1947. 

Ali revenue eategories of traffic for the airlines 
both domestic and international showed increases 
in 1947 over the year before with the greatest in- 
creases in air express and freight, with the inter- 
national carriers boosting their ton mileage 118.11 
percent inthe combined categories to a total oi 
32,918,016 ton miles and express to a total of 28.- 
702,534 ton miles. In addition, domestic lines flew 
4,128,196 ton miles and the international lines 
flew 2,718,502 ton miles on charter and other special 


t 2 
tic revenue passenger miles in 1947 were 
up 2.59 percent to a total of 6,.101,258,000. The 


Corresponding overseas figures were 64.51 percent | 
and 1,810,512,000. There were additional domestic | to provide door-to-door delivery. 


Aviation—Domestic & International Aviation Operations 


and international passenger mileages of 15,277, 
and eo hog respectively on charter othes 
special flights. 

An incresse in international mail carried bes 
U. S. operstors was foreshadowed early in they 
year, with the finally showing a gain 0 
89.76 percent with a total of 15,482,935 ton muleéss 
The domestic ton mileage was 33,037,019. 

The introduction of domestic air 
late in 1948 added to the previously Inaugu 
international parcel post gives shippers nationw 
and worldwide service. 

The passenger fatality rate per 100 m 
passenger miles for 1947 was: Domestic 3.21, int 
nations! 1.08. However, there were only five 
accidents in 1947 compared with nine in 1946 
for the first seven months of 1948 there were ong 
three in which passengers were involved. 

New equipment, faster and more frequent sched: 
ules, on-time programs and better passenger a@ 
commoedstions from downtown terminals to destin 
tion mark the current program of the certificat 
scheduied airlines. ; 

Established linés in 1947 had an operating loss 
of approximately $22,000.000 and the loss for the 
first half of 1948 was sround $12,000,000. 

The domestic airlines in mid-1948 were opera 
ing. around 120,700 route miles. while some 150,¢ 
route miles were in operation by U. S. flag lin 
operating overseas. The domestic airlines Serv 
some 500 communities and indirectly through 
Tangements with motor carriers oxims 
24,000 towns and cities in the United States. 
Civil Aeronautics Board has certificated nearly 
cities for airline stops. The sirlines employ 
proximately 84,000 persons. 

Sixteen certificated trunk lines in the first sit 
months of 1948 operating 85 percent as Many Sit 
freight ton miles and- 70% as many ton miles 68 
freight and express combined as were nsported 
during the entire year of 1947. : 

Air Cargo, Inc., the ground service of the sched& 
uled airlines, made great strides during 1948 
bringing air cargo service to all communities 
gardless of airport: facilities. The organizati 
through arrangements with various motor t : 
associations provides combined surface-air 
ping facilities to virtually every Ke 
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portance. Numerous truck fleet owners 
signed vehicles solely to air cargo ns 


DOMESTIC 
: Cargo to 3 
Lines in Planesin Air miles | Passengers etanee. ne 
| operation © service fiown | carried & 
; 
Ja a eo Sal Se Bere See 
940. 16 358 2,959,480 | 13,505, 
oe 17 359 £060,545 | 18)142/934 
1943... .-. 0. 6 86} = 179 60 ) 3,551,833 | 32,757,835 
1943... 16 | 19a 3.454.040 | 51,044,967 
or 16 279 03 4.668.466 | 67,117,530 
gD45. 20 a 9 | 6.576.252 | S7/296,985 
ae 28 sto 39 Tp Ran 208 ar Sey'008 
1948(Ist half | 28 by | Ses |) Saeki inceiad Sebat se 
INTERNATIONAL 
: ee: Y 
| unds 
Operators | Planes in | Air miles | Passengers mail, ex- 
| Service fHown carried press 
‘A . freight 
2040...... 8 $2 10,716,827 225,798 | 2,727 
agen 222: ekg 84 | Isiss's6s | 320003 | Fea: 
1942. Z 75 20,390,260 392,146 | 11.864) 
1948 3 79 20,059,376 437,957 | 20,378, 
2044. 0 29 24,278,413 522.394 | 22.537. 
se Sieaae a ; 7 32,212,030 475, 13,487, 
a 2 38 88,375,572 | 1,041,283 | 23,352": 
leds (isthaig| 18+ TERS Repeal Memenyetent hee es. : 


*Includes Alaska, Caribbean-Atlantic, Hawaiian, 


Pan American Airlines. 


The first global merchandising flight was made 
14 the Atlas Sky Merchant, a Douglas DC-4 (Jan. 
Lata a 15, 1948. Every appointment was kept on 

ule on the flight which covered 50,000 miles, 
landing on five continents, in 28 countries and 45 
cities, crossing the equator six times en route. 

The Sky Merchant carried 17 American business- 
men and exhibits of American merchandise which 
were displayed te merchants and government 
officials at all stops. 


50,000-Mile Around-the-World Commercial Flight 
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Pacific Northern and three separate divisions 


